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Majesty  King  GEORGE  the  Third.  [Sess.  1810. 


^te^*iMM«a 


HOUSE  OP  L0RD& 
A^,  ManA  %  1810. 

[COBN  DltriLtATtOMPftOHIllTIOMBlLL.] 

Upon  the  order  of  the  day  being  read»that 
tile  Hooae  do  wi  into  a  Committee  upon 
this  Bill, 

The  Earl  of  ffardanch,  in  portnance  of 
the  noUce  he  ga?e  yesterday,  eoncei?ed  it 
hie  duty  to  propMe  a*  Itmiied  period  for 
the  duration  of  the  bill  now  before  their 
lordthipt.  He  had  been  induced  to  adopt 
thii  Diode  of  condoct,  in  conieqnence  of 
the  defect  of  information,  how  far  this 
meaaore  would  be  expedient  for  the  in* 
lerestt  of  the  country.  If  the  present  bill 
were  limited  to  the  duration  of  three 
month^  it  would  i^fibrd  the  House  an  op«- 
portnnity  of  examining  the  documents 
which  had  previously  been  moved  for« 
and  which  would  enable  their  lordships  to 
form  «  correct  opinion  upon  the  policy  of 
the  measure;  he  should  therefore  move 
the  ilteration  accordingly,  in  order  that 
the  bill  might  expire  in  May,  and  not  in 
September. 

Earl  Bmhurit  ei^pressed  his  doubt  whe- 
ther this  alteratio^  would  answer  ita  in* 
tended  purport ;  and  he  really  apprehend- 
id,  that  persons  interested  in  the  event  of 
this  bill  passing  into  a  law,  would  thereby 
be  thrown  into  such  uncertainty  an  would 
be  materially  injurious  to  their  interest. 

The  amendment  was  then  proposed; 
when  a  dhrision  took  place-«-Por  the 
Amendment  18;  Against  it  21;  Majority 
-^.  The  bill  afterwards  patted  through 
file  Committed. 
'    VouXVl. 


[Tbb  King's  Answer  to  thb  City  op- 

LONOON   RBSPlCtlNG    TBB   EXPEDITION  TO* 

TBB  ScHBLDT.]  The  ofder  of  the  day 
having  been  read,  the  marquis  of  Lans* 
down  desired,  as  a  preliminary  step,  thai 
the  Narrative  presented  by  lord  Chatham 
to  his  Majesty  might  be  read.  The  Nar- 
rative was  accordingly  read  by  the  clerk, 
upon  which. 

The  Marquis  of  Landcfum  rose  to  sub* 
mit  the  motion  of  which  he  bad  given 
notice  for  a  previous  day,  to  the  considera* 
lion  of  their  lordships.  He  had  postponed 
his  motion  on  the  former  day,  in  conse<» 
qoence  of  the  noble  earl,  the  author  of  the 
Narrative,  having  to  attend  in  another 
place,  but  he  had  hoped  that  on  this  day 
the  noble  earl  would  have  been  in  his 
place.  He  had  thought  it,  however,  hit 
duty  to  desire^  that  the  Narrative  should 
be  read,  in  order  that  their  lordships  might 
be  in  full  possession  of  its  contents.  It 
was  deeply  to  be  regretted,  that  the  author 
of  the  Narrative  should  have  attempted  to 
cast  a  blot  unon  that  profession,  to  weaken 
public  confidence  in  which  was  to  darken 
the  hori:ton  and  to  dim  the  prospects  of 
the  country.  He  did  not  mean  now  to 
ent^r  into  a  discussion  of  the  policy  and 
the  conduct  of  the  calamitous  Expedition 
to  the  Scheldt,  that  must  be  reserved  till 
another  opportunity ;  lie  should  therefore 
in  the  present  instance  confine  himself  to 
a  very  limited  object.  The  author  of  the 
Narrative  which  their  lordships  bad  jott 
heard  read,  was  one  of  his  Majesty's  mi* 
nisters,  with  whom  his  colleagues  had 
daily  opportonitiea  of   eommwiiCBtion ; 
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and  from  whom,  having  these  daily  op- 
portanities  of  communication,  it  was  to  be 
supposed  his  colleagues  must  ha?e  learnt 
those  circumstances  detailed  in  the  Nar* 
ratiye,  each  of  which  imperiously  demand- 
ed inquiry;  an  inquiry,  however,  had 
been  deemed  unnecessary  by  his  Majes- 
ty's confidential  servants.  It  had  happen* 
ed  that  a  corporation  amongst  the  first  in 
the  country  in  importance  and  dignity, 
had  assembled,  for  the  purpose  of  consi- 
dering of  a  petition  to  his  Majesty,  that 
he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  direct 
an  immediate  and  effectual  inquiry  into 
the  causes  of  the  calamitous  failure  which 
had  attended  the  Walcheren  Expedition, 
and  had  determined  upon  one  to  that 
effect,  which,  in  speaking  the  opinion  of 
that  corporation,  also  spoke  the  decided 
and  unanimous  opinion  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. It  had  happened  also  that  from  some 
circumstances,  a  considerable  interval 
elapsed  between  the  determination  to  pre- 
aent  this  petition  and  the  delivery  of  it, 
giving  his  Majesty's  ministers  still  further 
time  to  inform  themselves  of  the  real  cir- 
cumstances attending  that  Expedition. 
^  Was  it  to  be  believed,  th^n,  that  for  three 
months  from  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the 
noble  earl,  the  author  of  the  Narrative,  in 
this  country,  in  September,  and  the  period 
of  delivering  the  petition  to  which  he  had 
alluded,  in  December,  his  Majesty's  mi- 
nisters should  have  had  no  communication 
with  their  colleague,  relative  to  the  cir- 
cumstances which  had  caused  the  failure 
of  the  Expedition  ?  Was  it  to  be  believed, 
that  when  every  voice  in  England  was 
lifted  up  to  demand  inquiry  into  the  causes 
of  these  calamities  which  bad  afOicted  the 
country— -that  when  every  mind  in  Eng- 
land was  intent  upon  the  calamitous  cir- 
cumstances of  this  Expedition — that  there 
should  be  nine  or  ten  individuals  wholly 
indifferent  to  these  calamities,  and  wholly 
regardless  of  the  public  feeling  and  the 
public  anxiety,  and  wholly  negligent  in 
inquiring  into  the  causes  of  these  evils  so 
generally  deplored — and  that  these  nine  or 
ten  individuals  should  be  his  Majesty's 
ministers  ?— Yet  their  lordships  would  find, 
by  the  Answer  given  to  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, that  his  Majesty's  ministers  had  ad- 
vised his  Majesty  to  say,  that  he  had  not 
deemed  it  necessary  to  institute  any  in- 
quiry; and  this  notwithstanding  all  the 
circumstances  detailed  in  the  Narrative, 
and  which  so  loudly  demanded  an  inquiry 
for  the  sake  of  the  navy,  to  remove  that 
stain  which  had  been  attempted  to  be  cast 


upon  that  most  important  and  valuable  ser^^ 
vice.— It  woold  be  recollected  also,  that 
the  ministers  who  had  thus  advised  his 
Majesty  to  refuse  inquiry  into  the  petition 
of  his  subjects,  where  inquiry  was  so  impe* 
riously  demanded,  were  the  same  ministers 
who,  on  a  former  occasion,  when  a  peti- 
tion from  the  same  corporation  called  for 
inquiry  into  the  disgraceful  affair  of  the 
convention  of  Cintra,  had  advised  his  Ma- 
jesty to  reprove  the  citizens  of  London  for 
thus  coming  to  ask  for  inquiry,  and  u> 
state,  that  his  Majesty  was  desirous  at  all 
times  to  institute  inquiry,  where,  as  in  that 
case,  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  na- 
tion had  been  disappointed.— The  same 
ministers  too,  who  when  intending  to  move 
the  thanks-of  parliament  to  a  naval  com- 
manding officer,  upon  only  hearing  it  inti« 
mated  that  an  officer  who  commanded  s 
single  ship  in  the  fleet  intended,  not  to 

5 refer  a  cnarge,  but  to  oppose  the  Vote  of 
lianks,  immediately  instituted  a  court 
martial  upon  the  officer  in  command,. yet, 
who  had  refused  inquiry  in  the  case  of 
this  calamitous  Expedition  to  the  Scheldt, 
where  so  many  circumstances  demanded 
it^where  it  was  called  for  to  clear  the 
character  of  the  navy  from  the  reproach 
cast  upon  it  by  the  author  of  the  Narra« 
live— where  it  was  called  for  by  the  gene- 
ral voice  and  the  universal  feeling  of  the 
country.  Did  his  Majesty's  ministers  in* 
tend  to  shield  themselves  under  his  Ma- 
jesty's sacred  name  and  authority }  He 
trusted  the  country  would  not  be  deceived 
by  such  an  artifice,  nor  sufiPer  them  to  take 
advantage  of  the  sanctuary  of  a  temple 
profaned  by  such  unhallowed  steps,  and 
polluted  by  such  hands.  Was  it  to  be- 
lieved, that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  sen- 
timents and  opinions  of  the  author  of  the 
Narrative?  was  it  to  be  believed,  that* 
having  daily  opportunities  of  communi- 
cation with  the  noble  earl,  the  author  of 
the  Narrative,  one  of  their  colleagues,  the 
master  general  of  the  ordnance,  and  the 
military  commander  in  chief  of  the  Expe- 
dition, they  should  have  neglected  to  have 
required  him  to  give  them  all  the  informa- 
tion in  his  power  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Expedition ;  that  they  should  with  all  their 
opportunities  of  information  and  explana- 
tion, have  remained  in  utter  isnorauce  of 
the  opinions  and  sentiments  of  their  col- 
leagues, in  utter  ignorance  even  of  many 
material  facts  relating  to  this  Expedition  ? 
He  could  not  believe  that  it  was  in  this 
utter  ignorance  of  the  facts  and  circum- 
sunces  stated  by  their  colleague  in  his 
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Katrative,  that  his  Majesty's  ministers  ftd<* 
vised  his  Majesty  to  gife  that  ansyfei^  tH 
the  city  of  London^  by  which  all  enquiry 
war  denied*  He  would  not  believe,  onless 
the  nohle  lords  on  the^otber  side  stated  it 
tbemselTeSj  thsA  they  could  at  that  time 
be  ignorant  of  those  facts  and  cirmm- 
atances.  Their  lordships  were  aware,  that 
in  consequence  of  some  disscntions  in  the 
cabinet,  two  of  his  Majesty^s  ministers* 
who  were  ministers  at  the  period  of  this 
Expedition,  had  since  resigned.  Bat  what 
most  be  their  lordships  opinion,  if  it  was 
now  pleaded  by  the  noble  lords  on'  the 
other  side,  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
lacts  and  sentiments  detailed  and  expressed 
by  their  colleague,  the  author  of  the  Narra- 
tire?— Were  they  then  to  infer^  that 
Sheir  dissentions  on  the  cabinet  still  conti- 
nued ;  that  such  was  the'indiflTerence^  with 
which  they  viewed  each  other,  that  they 
would  not  even  ask  for  information  from  a 
colleague  with  reference  tofactsof  the  great- 
est importance  to  the  country  ;  that  such 
was' their  mutual  distrust  that  they  could 
not  Communicate  with  each  other  even 
upon  topics  which  intimately  afiected  the 
public  service ;  that  such  was  their  con- 
tempt of  each  other,  that  one  would  not 
condescend  to  ask  the  other  a  question,  lor 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  informationi  how* 
ever  essential  that  information  might  be  to 
ibe  purposes  of  government,  or  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  country  ?  Was  the  House 
to  infer,  that  such  waa  at  this  moment 
the  divided  and  degraded  state  of  the  ad«> 
ministration  of  the  country  ?  He  would 
not  believe  then  that  such  could  have 
been  the  ignorance^  of  his  Majesty's  mi- 
nisters, unless  they  themselves  stated  it. 
Under  the  impression,  therefore^  that  his 
Majesty's  -ministers  could  not  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  facts  and  circumstances 
detailed  by  their  colleague,  the  master  ge» 
neral  of  the  ordnance,  in  his  narrative  as 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Expedition  to 
ihe  Scheldt,  of  circumstances,  each  of 
which  most  imperiously  called  for  inquiry; 
as  well  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the 
public  and  the  country,  as  for  clearing 
that  profession,  which  was  so  important 
and  valuable  to  the  dearest  interests  of  the 
country,  the  navy,  from  the  blot,  which 
bad  been  attempted  to  be  cast  upon  it,  he 
ielt  it  to  be  his  doty  to  move  for  au  Ad- 
dress to  his  Majesty,  praying  That  his  Ma- 
jesty would  be  graciously  pleased  to  in* 
form  the  House  who  it  was  that  advised 
his  Majesty  to  rietum  the  Answer  to  the 
City  of  Luidon  respecting  the  Espeditios 
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to  the  Scheldt,  That  his  Magesty  had 
not  deemed  it  necessary  to  institute  any 
inquiry.  •     ' 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  if  the  object 
of  the  noble  marouis  was  merely  to  know 
who  it  was  that  advised'  his  Majesty  to  re- 
turn Ihe  Answer  alluded  to,  he  had  not  the. 
smallest  objection  to  state,  that  the  whole 
of  his  Majesty's  ministers  had  concurred 
in  advising  bis  Ms^ty  to  give' that  an« 
swer,  with  the  e^cception  of  the  eafrl  of 
Chatham,  who,  as  must  have  been  ob«' 
served,  from  some  of  the  papers  on  the^ 
table,  had  not  attended  the  deliberations 
opon  that  subject.  It  was  open,  thef^ 
fore,  to  the  noble  marquia  to  make  that 
answer  the  subject  of  any  accusation,  that 
he  mi^ht  think  it  proper  to  urae  against 
his  Majesty's  ministers ;  and  he  had  no 
hesitation  to  say  that  he  was  prepared  dis* 
tinctly  to  meet  the  noble  marquis  upon 
the  ground  of  that  answer.  He  waa  foll^ 
prepared  to  justify  the  advice  given  to  hit 
Majesty  with  reference  to  that  aittwer,' 
opon  the  grounds  of  the  facts  and  circumw 
stances  of  which  his  Majesty's  ministers 
were  then  in  possession  ;  and  if  the  occa*' 
sion  were  to-  occur  again,  he  would  -advise 
a  similar  answer  upon  a  kno%V ledge  of 
hcu  and  circumstances  similar  to  those' 
then  known  to  bis  Majesty's  ministers. 
The  noble  marquis  had  spoken  of  the  no« 
^le  earl  as  master  general  of  the  ordnance; 
and  a  confidential  servant  of  his  Majesty  ; 
but  the  fact  really  was,  that  the  nobte 
eari  acted  as  commander  in  chief  of  the 
Expedition  in  a  capacity  wholly  distinct 
from  his  office  a&  a  minister,  and  that  his 
Majesty's  ministers  considered  that  noMe 
earl  in  his  situation  as  commander  iit 
chief  to  be  under  the  same  circumstances 
as  the  commander  of  any  otlier  Expe* 
dition.  They  had,  therefore,  no  more 
right  to  call  upon  him  for  papers  or 
documehts,  than  they  had  upon  the^ 
commander  of  any  other  Expedition.— 
The  noble  earl  was  tnerefore,  perfectly  at  li- 
berty to  use  his  own  discretion,  with  re* 
spect  to  the  facts  and  circumstances  he 
chose  to  state,  and  must  have  been  consi- 
dered in  the  same  situation  as  any  other 
commander.  The  noble  marquis  hail 
omitted  testate  one  part  of  the  answer, 
which  did  not  exactly  suit  his  purpose, 
and  the  object  of  which  was  to  refer  the 
inquiry  toparliament.  This,  he  contended, 
was  the  only  proper  course  that  could  be 
pursoed«  There  was  no  ground  for  o  mill* 
tary  inqniry«-4here  wa^  no  charge  b^ 
one  branch  of  the  service  against  another 
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•v^there  wafno  charge. by  any  iadividoal 
against  the  commanaer.  How  then*  could 
an  inquiry  be  instituted  ?  He  put  it  to 
ihose  who  objected  to  instituting  a  court 
partial,  where  the  noble  lord  who  was  the 
object  of  it  demanded  it ;  how  it  could  be 
justified  if  they  were  to  have  instituted  an 
inquiry  where  no  charge  wasmade,  where 
ao  court  martial  was-  demanded,  and 
thus  to  b^ye  trifled  with  the  feelings  of 
ofBcersi  and  casta  stigma  upon  either  ser- 
yic^-  There  was  no  inatance,  beaides«  of 
an  inquiry  in  the  caseol  a  conjomt  service, 
i^or  could  it  with  any  propriety  take  place^ 
where  the  military,  and  the  naval  code 
pilfered  in  somany  material  points.  The 
only  place  in  which  .a  case  of  that  kind 
could  be  fully  gone  into  was  in  parlia- 
sof  nt,  and  to  parliament  it  had  been  re- 
fmpi.  It  w^  true  that  the  Expedition  had 
failed  in  its  main  object.  The  original  de- 
sign of  the  Expedition  was»  that  the  attack 
upon  Antwerp  should  be  simultaneous  with 
C^t  onWalcberea,  and  this  proceeded 
upon  the  assumption  that  Flushing  might 
h^ve  been  masked  whilst  the  attack  was 
made,  ou  Antwerp.  He  then  was  strqngly 
of  opinion,  end  still  though  t,.  that.  to.  at-» 
^ropt  the  destnictipn  of  the  enemy's  naval 
preparations  at^  Antwerp  was  worth  en* 
countering  a  considerable  risk.  He  there- 
fore most  sincerely  regretted  that  the  in^^ 
fended  destruction  was  not  effected;  be- 
muse he  still  thought  that  those  naval 
jl^eparations  might  become,  formidable  to 
this  country*  To  effect  the  desired  oh* 
ject,.  the  greatest  Expedition  was  em- 
ployed that  was  ever  sent  from  this  or  any 
other  country  upon  any  oqpasion.  That 
k  failed  in  its  ulterior  object  was  not  to  be 
attributed  to  any  fault  or  fi&ilure  in.  the 
plan,  or  in  the  execution  of  it,  to  any  neg* 
lect  of  the  ejtecutive  government,  or  to  any 
^[lisGonduct  in  the  army  or  navy,  but  to  cir- 
cumstances which  it  was  impossible  to 
contiol — to  the  elements,  and  to  the  un- 
usual state  ol'  the  weather  at  that  season. 
He  denied  that  there  was  any  blot  upon 
the  navy,  or  the  least  slur  cast  upon  that 
most  important  and  valuable  service.  The 
Ihilure  of  the  ulterior  object  of  the  Expe- 
dition, was  alone  to  be  attributed  to  the 
difiicuUies  arising  from  the  unusual  state  of 
the  weather.  It  was  under  this  imprea* 
aion,  that  his  Majestv  was  advised  to  re* 
tarn  the  answer  allnded  to,  and  upon 
wbiih,  without  meaning  to  go  into.ade* 
tailed  armiiuent  relative  to  tat  Expedition 
he  was  siill  prepared  to  eay^  that  an  in* 
f  uiry  could  not  have  been  inathuted^  and 


that  the  only  fit  come  c^piooeediiig  W9i 
what  had  taken  place*  namely*  to  Htfer  tbm 
whole  case  to  parliament. 

The  Earl  of  iZessI^  admitted,  that  coi^ 
siderable  difficulties  arose  firoin  the  dif-> 
ference  of  the  naval  and  military  cade,  vm 
instituting  a  general  enquiry  intO)  tbci 
conduct  of  a  conjoint  expedition.  Bnt 
the  existence  of  such  difficulties  was  by^ 
no  means  to  preclude  all  enqairy.  Cm 
the  contrary,  in  such  cases,  it  was  th* 
duty  of  ministers  to  pave  t^e  way  i«r 
«piiactical  investigation,  by  calling  npao 
the  commanders  in  chief  of  the  two  sar-* 
vices  for  reports  of  the.occorrenoes  wfaieli 
fell  within  their  respective  departmanta  ; 
and  if  the  £ulure  of  the  Expedition  aroe^ 
from  a  deviation  from  instructions,  or  any 
delay,  negligence,  or  want  of  energy  m 
their  execution,  the  reports  in  questiaia 
would  furnish  the  details  out  of  which 
su(;h  chargetpHma  fueii  arose,  and  which 
therefore  ought  to  form  the  subjiect  o£ 
particular  enquiry.  Ministers  jtyrtified 
the  late  Expenition  by  saying  that  it  waa 
intended  to  be  a  coap  ile  main,  aod  thaft 
the  .  snccess  of  it  essentially  depended 
upon  rapidity  of  evecution,  and  aimulta* 
aeous  coH»peratkm»  But  were  they  my* 
cpuraged  to  entertain  any  soch  axpacta* 
ti<His  from  what  had  passed  between  sir 
Richard  Strachan  and  the  first  lord  of  the 
adnriraity )  The  winds  and  weather,  ife 
seems,  had  disconcerted  the  project  in  the 
outset.  But  if  simultaneous  oa-operatioii 
was  to  be  the  life  and  aool  af  the  enter* 
prise,  how  came  they  to  plan  an  expedi* 
tioa  which  was  to  sail  in  three  or  four 
successive  divisions  ?  and  if  it  were  aa  im 
sail,  how  came  they  to  calculate  that  th« 
winds  and  weather  were  ta  be  esacllyp 
such  as  wquld  favour  the  junction  of  tM 
whole,  at  a  given,  period.  sA  the  point  of 
debarkation?  The  fael  wa%  that  the; 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  doubts  and  difflcak 
ties  suggested  by  sir  K.  Snachan.  To 
him  they  jaid  *•  Ga,  go,  we  have  com  •« 
plele  confidence  io  yaa;  every  thing  wiU 
go  on  well.''  From  lord  Chatham  ail 
these  difficulties  were  studiously  conceal** 
ed.  To  him  they  said«  "  Yon  will  flad 
every  thing  ready  to  your  hand;  yon 
will  find  iioshing  invsnled,  and.  col  ofF 
from  all  reinforoementt  and  supplies; 
and  you  will  have  nothing  to  do  bat  ta 
proceed  as  fhst  ^  possible,  np  the  West 
Scheldt  to  Antworp.''«^He  would  not  4e^ 
tain  their  lordships,  upon  the  present  oe« 
caaion.  with  minute  dataih ;  but  he  couki 
nat  Ait^ia  iraqi  tandtiiig  npon  two  ap 
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Ihrte  p«iM>  vpon  whicl^  in  his  opiiiioii» 
Us  Maissly's  minislsrt  eoghi  kog  ago  to 
kavo  colled  fi»r  explonotioii.  In  lont 
Ckaihon's  dispotch  of  tho  I  ah  of  Anffutt* 
ho  ftatad  that  ho  was  provontod  from 
fKoooodiDg  op  tho  W«sl  SchoMi,  owing 
lo  tho  transports  with  the  cvnUry  and 
ptoTisiotts  BOl.  haring  then  got  through 
tho  Shmgh ;  whereas,  in  tho  dispatch  of 
the  same  data  from  sir  R.  Strachan»  tho 
transports  were  stated  to  liavo  already  got 
tbroogh,  and  every  thing  was  alleged  to 
bo  in  the  most  forward  stats  for  prosecut- 
iog  the  ulterior  objects  of  the  Expedition. 
Onght  not  this  di&rence  of  statement  to 
haTo  inducod  ministers  to  hare  called  for 
SQino  explanation  ?  Ought  they  to  hare 
published  both,  and  there  lot  the  matter 
rest  ?  Ought  thoy  not  to  hare  suspected 
some  mistake  oif  the  port  of  one  or  other 
of  the  commandors,  and  to  have  inquired 
into  tho  reason?  Were  they  not  aware 
that  much  f>f  tho  abuse  and  calomny  so 
iflsproporly  directed  against  lord  Chatham 
originated  in  tho  erronooos  snppositioa, 
that  asoarly  as  the  1  lib  of  August,  all 
tho  necessary  preparations  for  going  op 
tho  Scheldt  were  completed  ?  The  pas- 
sago  to  which  he  allodcd  in  tho  admiral's 
dispatch,  he  found  altored  in  the*  copy 
Inid  oo  their  lordships'  table.  He  hoped 
that  cireomstance  wottid  bo  explained. 

Lord  Myk^ODC  here  said,  that  ho  coold 
immediately  exphiin  it,  to  the  satisfoction 
of  noble  lords.  Tho  discordance  in  tho 
dispatches  alluded  to,  had  not  escaped  his 
mtention.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  one 
of  tho  first  polnU  on  which  ho  requested 
an  explanation  from  sir  R.  fiitrachan  upon 
his  retnm;  and  tho  answer  was,  that  tho 
nsistaka  ortginatod  in  a  proosalure  sepovt 
nuido  to  him. 

Lord  Ams^  tlisn  proceodsd,  and  ob^ 
soared,  that  tho  oxplaaation  just  giffon» 
instead  of  being  sa^isfiictoryi  came  powor- 
ftill jr  in  soppoit  of  tho  charge  of  ogfogiona 
nogiigonoe  which  ho  haoo^  against  his 
Ifajesty'a  asinisters.  Why  wns  not  tho 
oaplaniifeion  demanded  at  the  time  when 
tho  diajiatohos  wiero  raceired  i  Ho  would 
aik,  ton^  why  lord  Chatham,  who  returned 
so  long  prior  to  tho  admiral,  and  whose 
ohaiuottr  was  ao  much  inteasstsd  in  an  ex* 
p!anoBen»  had  net  been  applied  to  upon 
the  subject?  The  nes^t  point,  upon  which 
minlstcoB  ought  to  haoo  called  for  an  ex- 
planition  wooU  be  fosind  in  a  dispateh, 
wick  faioleooros  from  shp  It  Straohan, 
dntod the Mni  of  AnnsH  Aromthoin^ 
t  appoai^dy  IMS  sis  B«  BmIS  bad 
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by  direction  of  the  noTal  commander  in 
chief  applied  to  him  (lord  Bosslyn),  then 
in  command  of  the  troops  in  South  Boto* 
land,  to  know  whether  he  had  instructions 
to  prosecute  the  ulterior  objoeti  of  the  Ex*. 
podition,  assuring  him  at  the  same  time* 
that  evury  thing  was  rsady  on  the  part  e€ 
tho  navy,  to  co-operate  with  hinu  Mia 
answer  was,  that  he  had  no  instructious  | 
and  he  would  now  sst  forther,  that  if  ho 
had  bad  instructions,  he  had  not  tho  moans 
of  carrying  them  into  execution.  Was 
there  not  something  on  the  verv  face  of 
those  documents  that  demandea  enquiry 
the  instaot  they  came  into  tho  hands  of 
ministers?  Did  it  not  strike  their  lord* 
ships  as  extraordinaiTf  that  the  naral 
commander  in  chief,  though  able  to  com* 
nranicate  directly  with  the  mjlitsrv  coni« 
mander  in  chief,  without  tho  deUy  of  n 
couple  of  hours,  and  thus  at  once  ascertain 
what  instructions  had  been  forwarded  t# 
the  coaraiander'in  South  Be?eland,  should, 
histead  of  taking  that  course,  apply  to  tha 
latter  through  the  nwdium  of  a  subordi-* 
note  naval  commander  ?  If  all  the  naval 
preparations  were  oompietOi  must  not  mi* 
nisters  have  thought  it  strsnge,  that  lord 
Chatham  should  still  bo  at  Middleburgh  f 
Did  they  suppose  that  ho  was  so  indiArent 
to  military  reputation,  as  that,  at  the  mn* 
ment  when  tho  enterpriio  was  to  b# 
crowned  with  success,  be  should  vohmta* 
rrly  transfer  all  tho  glory  that  would  havw 
resulted  from  it,  to  one  inferior  in  com* . 
mand  ? — ^The  noble  lord  then  proceedatf 
to  reuMrk  upon  the  Jlendency  of  sir  S. 
Siraohaa's  dispatch  of  the  sr7thof  Aoffust, 
the  period  when  the  ulterior  object  of  tho 
Bxpediiion  wss  Ifinallv  abandoned.  Ho 
severely  censured  ministers  for  having 
published  that  dispateh,  unless  they  ban 
dolevmined  upon  enquiry,  because  hav* 
ing  been  given  in  ^*  garbled  shape,  ilo 
immediaio  eflbet  was  to  direct  the  consoro 
of  tho  public  against  lord  Chatham.  Ho 
Qould  not  be  accused  of  any  bias  in  favour 
of  that  noUo  IorI<  Ha  was  not  united 
wkh  Um  in  political  party ;  ho  was  not 
in  the  habits  of  intimacy  or  friendship 
with  him ;  nor  had  ho  any  connection  or 
intoroourso  whatever  wiHi  him,  exeepi 
what  had  arisen  from  tho  circumstance  of 
serving  under  his  oommsad.  He  coulda 
nevertholoss,  with  perfect  truth  assert^ 
that  ho  never  remarked  in  that  noble  lor4 
any  want  of  aeal  or  enei|fy,  or  anw  dai* 
Clancy  in  tho  aualities  requisite  mr  tho 
duo  discharge  or  tho  trast  reposed  In  him, 
■m  if  sir  It  tttraeban'Wdispaloh  eacitoi 
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BO  surprise  in  the  minds  of  his  Majesty's 
ministers,  he  coold  assure  them  that  it  ex- 
cited a  .good  deal  of  surprise  when  it  got 
oyer  to  Walcheren.     The  gallant  admiral 
there  ff9ve  the  same  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  it  which  he  recently  gave  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  namely,  that  he 
neyer  conceived  it  was  to  be  made  public, 
mnd  that  he  hdd  no  other  object  in  it,  than 
in  writing  to  the  heads  of  the  department 
in  which  he  was  employed,  to  pass  a  just 
and  merited  encomium  on  the  force  under 
bis  immediate  command.    But  nhy  did 
ministers  publish  only  an  extract  of  the 
dispatch  in  question  ?  Sir  R.  Slrachan  was 
understood  to  have  in  the  same  dispatch, 
or  by  the  samr.  conveyance,  informed  go- 
Yernment  of  an  impending  scarcity  of 
provisions,  there  being  then  only  a  supply 
of  ten  days  in  store.     Not  a  word  of  this 
had  come  out ;    because,  to  state  that 
there  remained  only  a  ten  days'  supply, 
while  our  force  amounted  to  70,000  men, 
•would  hayebeen  to  tell  the  public  that 
there  was  an  end  of  the  Expedition.    He 
disclaimed  any  idea,  in  what  he  stated,  of 
casting  any  imputation  whateyer  upon  sir 
B*  Strachan  or  the  nayy.    He  considered 
him  as  an  ornament  to  his  profession,  and 
he  was  conyinced,  that  he  and  his  officers 
and  seamen  had  done  every  thing  in  their 
power.     He  was  satisfied  that  nothing  in 
lord  Chatham's  Narrative  was  meant  to 
oonvey   an  insinuation  to  the  contrary. 
Tiie  facU  there  stated  would  ultimately 
be  found  to  lay  the  blame  where  it  ought 
to  b^  laid,  upon  the  board  of  admiralty. 
But  the  Narrative  in  question,  like  the 
dispatches  he  alluded  to,  shewed  the  ne- 
cessity of  enquiry,  with  the  view  of  fairly 
mscerlaining  where  the  blame  really  lay. 
That  the  failure  did  not,  in  the  genuine 
opinion  of  ministeifs,  arise  from  the  want 
of  simultaneous  co-operation,  waaeyident, 
from  lord  Castlereash's  dispatch  of  die 
-S4th  of  August  in  which  he  congratulated 
lord  Chatham  upon  the  fall  of  ^Flushins  ; 
and  cixprcsses  a  confident  hope  thai  ne 
would  proceed  to  accomplish  the  ulterior 
objects  qf  the  Expedition,  with  the  tame 
seal,  vigour^  and  perseyerance  that  had 
already  b^en  displayed.     The  noble  lord 
concluded  with  some  observations  on  the 
illiberal  treatment  which  lord  Chatham 
had  received,  on  the  part  of  the  public 
journsilists,  and  particularly  those  ot  them 
whp  were  the  supporters  w  the  ministry* 

Lord  IfoUaid  expressed  fai^  hope,  that  his 
noble  fici^nd  wonlq  persevere  in  bis.  mo* 
tion,  as  from  aU  he  heard  in  opposition  it 


appeared  only  the  more  important.    The 

Slain  matter  m  issue  was  this,  whether  hts 
[ajesty's  ministers  were  in  possession  of 
the  intbrmaiion  which  had  subseqtiently 
appeared  from  the  Narrative  of  lord  Chart* 
ham  at  the  time  they  gave  the  answer  to 
the  address  of  the  city  of  London,  stating 
that  it  had  not  been  judged  necessary  to 
institute  an  inquiry  ?    if  tliey  had  the  in- 
formation^ then  they  would  be  called  upon 
to  account  for  their  conduct  in  returning 
such  an  answer ;  if  they  had  not  the  in- 
formation, then  it  would  appear  that  they 
themselves  had  not  the  confidence  of  his 
Majesty,  but  had  been  supplanted  by  one 
of  their  own  colleagues.     It  was  necessary 
that  their  lordships  should  distinctly  ascer- 
tain how  this  matter  stood,  to  pass  such  re- 
solutions upon  it  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
should  require.     He  had   been  often  re- 
buked in  that  House  for  saying,  that  there 
was  an  influence  behind  the  throne  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  ostensible  servants 
of  the  crown — ^wfaose  influence  alone  the 
constitution  recognized.      He  had  often 
been  told  that  there  was  Ho  such  influ- 
ence; but  would  those  who  had  niainw 
tained  that  position,  assert  now  that  there 
was  no  such  influence  ?  If  the  ministers 
had  the   information  communicated   by 
lord  Chatham .  at  the  time  they  gaye  the 
answer  to  the  London  address,  then  they 
were  highly  culpable;    for  it  appeared 
that  one  of  the  commanders  did  in  his  of* 
ficial  Narratiye  accuse  the  other,  a  ground 
sufficient  for  inquiry.    If,'howeyer,  eyery 
thing  of  this  kind  had  been  concealed  from 
them — if  lord  Chatham  had  availed  bini* 
self  of  his  situation  as  a  privy  counsellor, 
to  giye  this  Narrative  to  the  King  without 
the  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  ^  admiral 
and  the  public,  but  even  of  his  colleagues, 
what'were  their  lordships  to  think  of  such 
proceedings }   Was  it  consistent  with  their 
duly  to  pSta  over  this  species  of  secret  in* 
floence  without  the  seyerest  censure }  If 
it  should  appear  that  this  Narrative  had 
been  given  in  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  ministers ;  if  they  were  kept  in  perfect 
ignorance  on  this  point,  in  what  situation 
did  they  stand?    They  presented  the  dis- 
graceful spectacle  of  a  set  of  men  submis« 
sive  enough  to  continue  in  office  withool 
the  confidence  either  of  their  sovereign  or 
of  their  country; 

•  The  Earl  of  Wutmarelaild  conceived* 
,that  the  condnct  of  his  Majesty's  servante 
was  highly  justifiable  in  not  instituting  an 
inquiry,  at  so  early  a  petiody  into  thecoa* 
duct  of  tbe  GOnMvanders  of  the  ScbeMt  Ex* 
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pedilion.  In  th^  public  doctinienU  there 
Mrere  no  reflectioiu  against  the  tdrotral, 
BO  blame  attached  to  either  of  thff  officers^ 
and  therefore  no  grounds  existed  forin- 
atftating  inquiry.  He  then  alluded  to 
what  he  conceived  to  have  been  said  by  a 
uobie  lord  opposite  (Grey)  on  a  former 
occasiop,  Tiz.  that  it  was  impossible  to 
possess  the  confidence  of  the  crown  and 
of  the  people  at  the  same  time.  As  to  the 
confidence  of  the  people,  he  did  not  feel 
it  necessary  to  say  any  thing  upon  that 
•object ;  but  of  this  he  could  assure  the 
noble  lord  opposite,  that  ministers  did 
not  think  themselves  deprived  of  the  con- 
fidence of  the  crown.  His  lordship  seemed 
to  feel  for  them  on  that  subject  much  more 
than  they  did  for  themselves.  On  the 
subject  of  the  Waicheren  inquiry,  his  lord- 
ship  eiEpressed  himself  perfectly  satisfied 
that  the  ministers  woula  come  out  of  the 
trial  with  honour ;  that  the  country  would 
think  that  they  had  done  their  duty;  that 
they  had  not  only  done  their  duty,  but 
that  with  the  means  they  possessed  they 
would  have  been  highly  blameable  if  they 
had  not  made  the  attempt  to  destroy  the 
arsenal  at  Antwerp.  The  conduct  of  mi- 
nisters, he  said,  would  appear  more  bright 
when  compared  with  the  incapacity  of 
their  predecessors. 

Earl  Gr^  observed,  that  ader  the  ez* 
pression  of  confidence,  which  had  escaped 
the  noble  earl  as  to  the  complete  justifica- 
tion of  ministers  on  the  subject  of  the 
Scheldt  Expedition,  any  thing  which  had 
been  uttered  by  the  noble  lord  with  re- 
spect to  himself  personally,  most  appear 
but  light.  But  since  the  noble  lora  had 
alluded  to  what  had  fallen  from  him  some 
weeks  ago,  it  would  have  been  but  fair  to 
have  quoted  him  correctly.  He  did  not 
sav  that  it  was  impossible  to  have  the  con* 
fidence  of  the  crown  and  of  the  people  at 
the  same  time.  He  had  only  expressed 
his  regret  at  the  sort  of  measures  pursued, 
which,  unfortunately  had  a  tendency  to 
disunite  the  sovereign  and  the  country, 
and  to  hold  the  interests  and  consequently 
the  confidence  of  both  as  incompatible* 
As  to  the  observation  about  the  incapacity 
of  the  late  ministers.,  be  felt  that  deeply, 
and  he  felt  it  the  more  severely,  on  ac- 
count of  the  peculiar  sharp  and  acute 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  urged.  He 
bad  never  heard,  however,  that  the  late 
ministers  wished  to  avoid  inquiry.  The 
noble  earl,  if  he  thought  their  conduct 
called  for  it,  and  )ie  had  every- opportv- 
iVty  of  kflipvying,  ought  to  make  a  regular 


charge  against  them.  He  coiild  not  but 
admire  die  grace  with  which  such  an  ob'* 
servation  came  from  the  noble  lord.  But 
he  really  felt  ashamed  to  trouble  their 
lordships  with  answering  such  observa- 
tions. The  noble  earl  often  indulged  him- 
self in  such  general  assertions,  for  the  sake 
of  efiect,  he  supposed ;  but  he  begged 
leave  to  state,  that  hencefortli  he  certainly 
should  not  think  himself  at  all  called  upon 
to  give  them  any  Answer  whatever  when 
urged  in  such  a  manner.— The  merits  of  - 
the  question,  as  to  the  Expedition  to  the 
Scheldt,  he  would  not  anticipate.  This 
much  however  was  a  matter  of  notoriety » 
that  an  Expedition  the  greatest,  as  the 
noble  secretary  had  stated;  that  ever  had 
been  sent  from  this  or  any  other  coujitry, 
on  any  occasion,  had  completely  failed* 
and  that,  under  the  most  aggravating  and 
disastrous  circumstances,  our  brave  troops 
having  been  so  long  exposed  to  perish,  not 
by  war,  but  by  pestilence.  And  this  was 
the  state  of  things  under  which  the  noble 
lord  had  held  out,  that  he  and  his  col- 
leagues were  so  easy  and  confident;  but 
parliament  and  the  public  however  would 
soon  be  enabled  to  decide  upon  that 
matter. — He  was  ready  to  admit  that  the 
question  at  present  before  the  House  lay 
ill  a  very  narrow  compass,  bein^  merely 
as  to  the  propriety  or.aScertaimng  whe- 
ther, on  the  20th  of  December,  when  the 
answer  was  given,  ministers  were  or  were 
not  in  possession  of  the  information  which 
had  subsequently  come  out  upon  that  sub* 
ject.  He  agreed  that  ministers  ought 
only  to  have .  called  upon  lord  Chatham 
for  information  in  thecapacity  of  military 
commander ;  for  it  would  have  been  ab* 
horrent  from  the  principles  of  the  constt* 
tution,  and  unjust  to  the  character  of  tbo 
admiral,  to  have  received  secret  commu- 
nications. His  lordship  then  contended* 
that  independent  of  the  Narrative  of  lord 
Chatham,  there  were  various  circumstances 
stated  in  the  dispatches,  that  called  for  in- 
quiry, especially  the  change  of  measures 
after  the  sailing  of  the  Expedition.  He 
eoold  not  exactly  collect  from  the  srg«« 
ments  of  the  noble  lord  who  spoke  lest ; 
whether  be  meant  to  support  or  opposo 
the  motion,  but  he- was  sore  their  lordsnipi 
ought  to  support  it. 

Lord  Muigrave  entered  into  a  deftnee  of 
the  conduct  of  sir  R.  Strachan,  wUcb,  ho 
considered  as'whoUy  irecLfiromthesUglilcsl 
possibility  of  imputotion.  He  had  been, 
induced  to  give  the  advice  which  he  hmi 
gi?cn  to  bis  Majesty  on  Ae  sobjoot  of  4M 
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■■tirir  to  the  tddren  of  the  ckj  of  Loii» 
(km  iTom  the  oonvictton  that  no  blame 
wei  impoteble  to  either  of  the  cobh 
fliieiiderB  for  the  retult  of  the  Exf>edrtiaii. 
He<ieclared  not  only  that  he  had  never 
eeen  or  heard  of  lord  Chutfaam's  narratiTe 
mitil  Feb.  2i,  bat  that  he  had  never  con- 
oeired  the  possibility  of  the  esigtence  of 
aoch  a  dooo^ent.  He  would  however, 
admits  <hat  had  he  leen  the  narrative  be<^ 
lore  the  address  of  the  city  of  London  was 
|nresented,  he  might  have  advised  his  Ma- 
jesty to  give  so  far  a  different  answer,  as 
Co  declare  that  the  resalt  of  the  Expedi- 
tion was  in  a  state  of  hnqairy ;  for  al- 
though be  conceived  that  in  the  original 
dispatches  would  be  found  a  complete  an- 
swer to  the  foiputations  contained  in  the 
narrative,  yet  be  thoagbt  it  wouki  h9«e 
been  but  jostice  lo  the  gatlant  admiral  to 
lequire  from  him  a  coanter  statement.  It 
was  this  sense  of  justice  to  sir  R.  Strachen 
which  had  indooed  him  immediately  oin 
liis  having  been  made  acquainted  witli  the 
existence  of  lord  Chatham's  naitative 
(even  be^sre  he  had  himself  read  it)  to 
apprise  shr  R.  Strachan  of  the  circnm- 
ilance,  aUboagh  the  rapidity  with  which 
Ibe  natrative  was  moved  for,  smd  pf^ueed 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  would  not  per- 
mit him  to  send  a  copy  of  it  to  the  gal- 
lant admiral.  Adverting  to  sir  Richard 
StrechaR's  letter  of  the  ^th  of  Aug.,  he 
declared  that  in  his  opinion  it  by  tK> 
Buesiis  bore  the  character  of  aecosation  of 
themiMtary  depaftment  of  the  Expedition 
tvfithwhkih  it  had  been  eharged.  It  sim- 
|dy  declared  the  readiness  of  Use  navy  to 
proceed;  at  the  seme  time  allowing  that 
the  <qmtttien  of  proeedote  was  pnrely  a 
military  one.  He  would  repeat  then  wbat 
htt  had  said  on  the  first  dkf  ef  the  sesrion, 
that  in  hin  opinion  the  want  of  seccotfs  was 
not  attritaud»le  to  any  one.  It  chielBy 
troie  from  the  adverts  winds  and  ok^« 
vnnrable  wentber ;  eanee*  over  whidi  it 
vaM  impossible  to  maintain  any  eontrenl. 
He  declared  the  anxiety  which  he  alwtiys 
(alt  to  mcmtsia  4ie  ohavaoter  of  the  gal- 
knt  eficers  in  that  department  tf  the  ser-» 
rlenover  which  he  hnd  the  hoo^tir  to  pfe^^ 
aMe.  N<«  ooocniving,  howevef',  Hmt  tWt 
mMi  mar^  hnd  urged  imy  just  grounds 
ferhis  motion,  he  shoald  give  it  bis  de« 
MM  MOfjasive. 
ThaJtorl  of  DmOty  tonsMered  the  ge- 
[^emdtsit'ef  mivistem  injwioiis  to  the 
tiPy,  aid  calM  eta  ih«m  to  stand  fw- 
*«id»  if  limy  coak^  imd  deny  thitt  the 
JthMUf^iliiaimi  bmi  ^alamitoift  and 


disgracefbl  in  e^ery  (mint  of  view«  Thin 
he  was  convinoad  they  could  not  da^  nsid 
he  felt  a  persoatien  tlud  nothing  hni  their 
leniovBl  coald  relieve  the  conntry. 

Lord  Gmmiik  dii  not  riae  without  re« 
luctanoa  to  addaass  a  fow  observations  ^ 
their  lordships.  As  he  difiered*  bowev^» 
on  ccvtain  pointa  firom  the  noble  lord 
(Mttlgmve),  be  felt  it  neceasary  for  bun 
to  state  these  pointa  of  difference  and  the 
grounds  upon  which  they  rested.  Un 
was  sensible  of  ihe  situation  of  thatnobia 
lord,  when  called  forward  to  state,  wbe- 
ther  be  was  or  was  not  a  party  to  thn 
charges  insinnated  aeainst  the  gallant  ad* 
miral.  He  was  glad  to  hear  thai  nobln 
brd  make  the  avowal,  that  if  he  had  ap- 
prehended that  the  narrative  was  in  esist*» 
ence,  be  should  not  have  advised  his  Ma% 
jesty  to  retom  the  answer  which  had  bemi 
given  to  the  address  of  the  city  of  London* 
He  felt  pecniiar  saiisfection  at  this  admis^ 
sien  because  be  had  heard  that  it  bad  been 
stated  somewhere,  and  ibe  noble  secretary 
had  stated  that  night,  that  even  tfaongta 
that  psper  had  been  known  to  be  in  eziat* 
ence  the  same  answer  w<Mild  have  bemi 
advised  to  be  given  to  the  city  of  ham 
don.  But  the  noble  lord  said,  that  if  km 
had  kmywn  of  this  narrative,  as  be  did  ^ 
the  intention  of  an  oflicer  to  oppose  tbe 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  admiral  of  the  chan- 
nel fleet,  he  shoald  have  felt  it  his  doty  to 
brhig  sir  R.  Strachan  to  a  court  martial, 
tbourb  perfectly  cenvmc^d  that  no  blame 
could  attach  to  that  gallant  admiral* 
What  he  partfoalarljf  ci»mplaia«d  of  in 
the  case  of  lord  Gambier  was,  that  with« 
oot  any  charge  existing  agaitet  him,  and 
solely  opon  the  avowed  intention  of  n 
member  of  parliament  to  oppose  the  vote 
of  thanks  to  him,  he  had  been  brought  t^ 
trial — a  circnmstance  not  more  unjustifi* 
able  towards  him  than  injmious  tf  i  tbe  in* 
tests  of  the  navy.  Bot  the  present  cate 
did  not  rest  upon  the  vague  declaration  of 
opposition  on  the  partdf  a  mtfmber  of 
parliament — on  the  loose  repvesenttfticms 
of  rumour,  or  the  uncertain  and  sMbign- 
ons  expressions  of  unautborieed  coimk 
plaint,  but  was  feanded  upon  cbartfea 
preferred  by  the  commander  m  chief  of 
a  coBPjeint  service  against  a  paiticaktf 
branch  of  that  service.  If  the  AiembeM  tSt 
the  cabhiet  had  been  aware  of  this  chkMMH 
stance,  ha  was  convinced,  that  neiibtfr 
firom  a  regard  to  the  bononr  and  inteiMM 
of  their  Sovereign,  nor  fromateiAite  of 
dn^y  to  th«r  comitry,  eeidd  thny  lMkir« 
trivmcd  4iit  Mtjetty  to  iMIMr  thit  noi^ 


^airy  was  necessary.    It  was,  in  his  opi- 
nion,, tbe  duty  of  his  Majesty's  minister, 
when  acquainted  with  this  narratiTe,  to 
have  called  upon  sir  K.  Strachan  for  his 
Narrative^  and  upon  considering  both,  to 
determine  whether  any  further   inquiry 
was  necessary.     But  above  all,  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  board  of  admiral  ly  to  institute 
such  inquiry.    It  made  no^lQer^oce  in 
the  case  that  lord  Gambier  had  demanded 
a  court  martial,  because  it  was  the  duty  of 
eyery  officer,against  whom  a  charge  might 
exist,  to  call  for  a  court  martial ;  but  that 
was  no  excuse  for  theKing'.s  govcraroent, 
if,  aware  of  sufficient  ground  for  inquiry. 
His  Majesty's  ministers  were  not  to  con- 
aider  whether  or  not  oflficers  liked  to  go 
before    a    court    martial ;    it    was  their 
bounden  duty  to  call   for    investigation 
where  inquiry  seemed  to  be  necessary- 
He  next  came  to  ask,  whatever  might  be 
the  opinions  of  the  noble  lord  and  his  col- 
leagues at  present,  upon  what  ground  it 
was  they  had  taken  tne  resolution  against 
the  inquiry,  before  they  had  advised  the 
answer  to  the  city  of  London.     The  ques- 
tion was  not,  whether  they  should  have 
answered  any  thing  or  nothing.    Before 
they  declared  against  inquiry,  they,  were 
bound  to  be  in  possession  of  all  the  infor- 
mation and  documents  upon  which  such  a 
question  could  be  founded*    Much  of  thb 
argument  he  rested  upon  the  information 
of  a  noble  earl,  who  had  serred  upon  the 
Expedition*    According  to  the  statement 
of  that  noble  friend,   it    appeared  that 
much  misapprehension  had  prevailed  with 
respect  to  the  dispatch  of  sir  R.  Strachan, 
which  he  was  sure  was  never  intended  to 
convey  the  slightest  blame  aeainst    the 
earl  of  Chatham.    As  to  the  fact  of  the 
precise  time    when  the    transports    bad 
passed  a  particular  point,  the  land  officers 
stated  one  thing,  and  the  sea  ofi&cers  ano- 
ther.    Even  this  difference  of  statement 
he  would  contend  was  a  good  ground  of  > 
inquiry.     But  upon  the  return  of  lord 
Chatham  to  England  after  the  failure  of 
such  an  expedition,  the  government  was 
bound  to  call  upon  him  for  an  explanation 
of  its  progress  and  results.    The  account 
from  sir  E.  Strachan  had  not  been  re- 
ceived till  September.      At  that  period 
lord  Chatham  was  in  England,  yet  during 
the  whole  time  no  narrative  was  required 
from   him.      Nay,  that  noble  lord    had 
been  in  England  during  the  whole  of  Sep- 
tember, October,  November,    and   even 
December;   still  no  narralive  had  been 
called  for  from  him,  nor  was  any  inquiry 
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thought  necessary.     But  in  stating  this,  it 
was  not  his  intention  to  utter  a  word  in  con- 
demnation of  lord  Chatham  ;  no,  God  for- 
bid! Yethe  could  not  but  think  thatalhhesa' 
circumstances  afforded  abundant  grounds 
for  a  military  inquiry.     He  besought  their 
lordships  therefore  to  consider  seriouAy 
what  had  been  the  effect  of  an  Expedition, 
which  had  wasted  more  men,  consumed 
more  treasures  and  exhausted  and  debili- 
tated the  means  and  resources  of  this  coun* 
try  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  Expedi- 
tion which  l^ad  ever  taken  place.    It  had 
been  directed  to  a  point  within  four  hours 
sail  of  our  coast,  and  within  one  month 
had  been  found  inadequate  to  its  ulterior 
objects.    Yet  the  noble  secretary  of  state 
had  asserted,  that  the  failure  had  arisen 
from  a  departure  from  the  original  plan. 
If  that  plan  had  been  departed  from,  that 
departure  was  proper  subject  for  inquiry. 
But  he  should  be  very  curious  to  learn 
from  that  noble    secretary   the  '  reasons, 
why  such  departure  from  the  original  plan 
had  caused  that  failure,  and  he  looked 
upon  that  assertion  as  too  sanguine,  par- 
ticularly when  made  in  presence  of  mili- 
tary officers,  who  had    been  personally 
serving  in   that  Expedition.    The  noble 
secretary  had  talked   in    high  sound inr 
terms  of  the  eff*ect  of  personal  req>onsi- 
bility  ;  but  he  could  not  call  to  mind  any 
case  of  such  personal  respon^bility,  ex- 
cept that  of  sir  John  Moore,  in' which  his 
Majesty's  ministers  attempted  to  throw  all 
responsibility  from  themselves  upon  that 
illustrious  officer.    This,  it  might  be  said« 
was  the  reason  why  lord  Chatham  had  not 
been  suffered  to  give  in  an  official  Narra- 
tive ^  because,  if  the  commanders  by  sea 
and  land  should  justify  themselves,  then 
the  heaviest  responsibility  that  ever  at- ' 
tached    to  any   government  would    rest 
upon   his    Majesty's  ministers. — At  that 
period  of  the  debate  he  fbould  not  think 
of  entering   into  a  consideration  of  the 
question,  as  it  bore  upon  a  service,  which 
was  at  once  the  pride  and  the  bulwark  of 
the  nation.     But  he  could  not  avoid  look- 
ing at  it  in  a  constitutional  point  of  view, 
when  a  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  ad- 
miralty thought  that  his  ignorance  of  this 
narrative,  and  that  of  the  other  members 
of  the  cabinet,  would  be  sufficient,  as  it 
were,  to  nonsuit  his  noble  friend,  or  to 
induce  him  to  withdraw  his  motion.    The 
noble  lord  had  admitted  that  in  this  Nar- 
rative was  contained  a  substantive  charge 
against  the  conduct  of  the  navy ;  but  he 
had  forgotten  to  notice,  that  it  also  con* 
A* 
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tamed  a  heavy  charge  against  the  execu* 
tive  administration  of  the  navy.     In  the 

•  case  of  such  a  charge,  were  their  lordships 
to  be  satisfied  with  a  mere  verbal  contra* 

.  diction  of  it  ?  How  came  it,  that  the  mili- 
tary commander,  being  himself  a  member 
of  the  cabinet,  after  having  prepared  such' 

^  a  statement,  could  brin^;  himself  to  decide 
that  no  inquiry  was  necessary  ?  The  noble 
lords  well  knew,  however,  that  all  the 
members  of  the  cabinet  had  not  been  par- 
ties to  the  answer  to  the  city  of  London. 
Was  it  not  fit  subject  for  inquiry,  that  some 
members  of  government  had  not  been  par- 
ties to  this  famous  answer  ?  Was  it  suffi- 
cient for  those  who  loved  the  constitution 
I  to  be  told  verbally  who  had,  and  who  had 
not  been  parties  to  that  answer  ?  The  mo- 
tion, he  must  strongly  contend,  ought  to 
be  agreed  to,  not  only  in  order  to  discover 
those  who  had  advised  the  answer,  but 
'i^rithaview  to  those  future  proceedings 
which  it  might  be  necessary  to  resort  to. 
He  wag  surprised  to  hear  the  noble  secre- 
tary of  state  declare  that  no  effects  had 
followed  from  the  proceeding  in  this  case. 
Good  God!  that  no  effects  should  have 
.followed  from  the  unconstitutional  prac- 
tice of  an  individual,  possessing  himself  of 
the  King^s  ear,  and  availing  himself  of 
that  pernicious  privilege  to  mstil  poison 
into  his  Sovereign's  mind  I  That  no  effects 
should  have  resulted  from  a  person  thus 
having  the  King's  ear,  taking  advantage 
of  his  Sovereign  s  favour,  to  insinuate  se- 
cretly seriou9  charges,  as  Well  against  a 
gallant  admiral,  who  bad  been  a  distin- 
guished ornament  of  his  profession,  and 
devoted  the  whole  of  his  life  to  the  service 
of  his  country,  as  against  the  whole  ser- 
vice over  which  he  presided.  Could  the 
noble  secretary  say  that  no  effects  had 
followed^  when  a  Narrative,  containing 
such  charges,  had  remained  so  long  where 
it  had  remained,  in  the  possession  of  his 
Majesty,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
other  members  of  the  cabinet?  The  noble 
lord  in  the  blue  ribband  had  alluded  to 
some  event  which  occurred  at  a  former 
period.  If  it  were  possible  for  him  to  go 
back  to  transactions  which  took  place  six 
and  forty  years  since;  he  had  no  doubt 
that  be  should  be  able  to  give  a  complete 
and  satisfactory  answer  to  tne  observations 
of  that  noble  lord.  But  he  should  have  no 
difficulty  in  saving,  that  in  every  situation 
and  iq  all  possible  circumstances  he  must 
deprecate  that  system  of  double  govern- 
ment whicii  fmis  forward  one  set  of  men 
as  the  osteasible  administration,  but  in- 


vests another  set  of  men  concealed  from 
public  view,  with  all  the  effective  powers 
of  government.     Such  a  system  he  should 
condemn  in  all  cases,  as  rendering  it  im- 
possible for  any  set  of  men,  possessing  the 
nominal  powers  of  office,  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  executive  government,  either 
with  credit  to  themselves,  or  with  advan- 
tage to  the  country.     This  was  the  first 
time  that  their  lordships  had  upon  their 
table,  any  paper  sdewins  the  existence  of 
such  a  system ;  and  he  had  only  to  ex- 
press bis  regret,  that  any  set  of  men  coald 
be  found  to  countenance  such  a  system. 
Thus  much  he  had  thought  it  necessary  to 
say  in  justification  of  his  vote ;  and  it  was 
matter  of  surprise  to  him,  how  it  could 
have  happened,  that  the  King's  answer  to 
thfe  city  of  London  was  directly  contrary 
to  what  it  must  have  been,  if  this  Narra- 
tive had  been  known  to  his  cabinet  mi- 
nisters. 

The  House  then  divided:  Contents— 
Present  41 ;  Proxies  49—90. — Non-con» 
tenUs— Present  70;  Proxies  60— 136.— «> 
Majority  46. 
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Fridoj/,  March,  2. 

[Thb  Earj.  OF  Cbatham's  Narrative.] 
Mr*  Whitbrcad  rose  in  pursuanfie  of  his 
previous  notice  to  make  a  specific  motion 
on  thiisubjectf  and  spoke  to  the  followins 
e0eci  :— ^ir,  bat  seven  days  have  elapsed 
since  I  felt  it  to  be  mv  doty  to  submit  to 
the  consideration  of  this  House  a  certain 
proposition,  founded  upon  a  strong  and 
justifiable  suspicion*  that  a  line  of  con* 
duct  most  unconstitutional  and  improper 
had  been  pursued  by  a  noble  lord,  at  this 
moment  a  member  of  the  King's  cabinet, 
and  late  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  dit- 
a9trous  Expedition  to  the  Scheldt.  1  then 
contended,  that  it  was  not  only  the  right, 
but  that  it  became  the  incumbent  duty  of 
this  House  to  call  for  the'prodoction  of  all 
documents  and  papers,  touching  the  im- 
portant inquiry  in  which  it  is  engaged, 
which  it  had  reason  to  believe  were  in 
possession  of  the  crown,  and  most  particu- 
larly if  they  had  been  communicated  in 
in  a  way  most  likely  to  excite  its  constitu- 
tional jealously,  and  call  for  its  unbiased 
and  active  vigilance.  I  had  the  proud 
satisfaction  to  find  upon  that  occasion  that 
my  humble  efibrts  were  not  ineffectual  ;*^ 
for  lo  the  immortal  honor  of  this  House 
let  it  be  spoken,  that,  to  the  address, 
which  it  then  agreed  to  have  conveyed  to 
the  crown,  an  answer  has  been  since  re* 
turned,  not  only  fully  justifying  the  course 
it  then  found  necessary  to  adopt,  but  too 
strongly  illustrating  and  confirming  the 
SBspicion,  which  it  thought  proper  on 
that  occasion  to  entertain.  I  must  be  al- 
lowed to  repeat  that  in  that  instance  my 
efibrts  were  successful  in  the  most  ex- 
tensive sense  of  the  word  ;  for  I  most  sin- 
cerely, consider  the  decision  of  that  night, 
s»  forming  a  most  important  political  mra 
in  the  history  of  this  empire^^an  sera  to 
which  in  distant  limes  posterity  will  look 
back  withnatioRtl  pride  as  a  great  political 
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triumph,  and  a  sound  constitutional  pre** 
cedent.  Have  I  not  reason  also  to  coo* 
sider  those  efibrts  successful  in  an  unii* 
mitled  degree,  when  I  recollect  that  the 
decision  was  obtained  in  despite  of  all  the 

Sower,  all  the  persuasion  and  all  the  in* 
uence  of  the  ministry  ?  And  here  I  must 
beg  leave  to  intreat  the  House  to  look 
back  to  the  conduct  of  the  right  hon  gen* 
tlemen  opposite,  to  retrace  and  consider 
the  course  they  have  thought  proper  to 
pursue  upon  the  occasion. 

When  the  noble  earl  (lord  Chatham) 
u^on  whose  conduct  I  felt  it  my  duty 
to  animadvert  was  at  the  bar  of  this  House ; 
and  when  it  was  endeavoured  to  extract 
from  him  a  plain  answer  to  certain  direct 
questions,  it  was  asserted  by  his  Majesty's 
ministers,  that  in  consideration  of  the  rank 
and  privileges  of  that  nobleman  we  had 
no  right  to  press  him  upon  these  points* 
In  answer  to  this  doctrine,  it  was  contended 
by  us,  that  there  did  and  mest  exist  in  this 
House  a  ri^bt  to  extract  from  any  indivi- 
dual,  brought  before  us  as  a  witness,  the 
fullest  evidence  upon  all  public  transac* 
tions  to  which  our  inquiries  were  directed 
— that  right  we  maintained  to  be  indis* 
putable,  at  the  same  time  admitting  that 
the  extreme  cases  for  its  exercise  were 
undoubtedly  rare.  But  what  course  did 
his  Majesty's  ministers  propose  f  What 
line  of  proceeding  did  they  in  the  spirit 
of  an  anected  candour  recommend  ?  Thej 
told  us  that  there  was  an  easy  way  to  ex« 
tricate  us  from  our  difficulty.  That  way 
they  stated  to  be,  to  proceed  by  an  address 
to  the  crown,  calling  for  such .  documents 
as  we  supposed  to  have  been  delivered  : 
and,  in  order  to  engage  us  more  cheerfully 
to  pursue  their  recommendation,  they  as« 
sured  us  of  an  answer  most  propitious  td 
our  wishes.  Such  was  their  recommenda- 
tion to  us  ;  now  mark  the  contrast  which 
their  sot)sequent  conduct  exhibits.  When 
this  very  address  is  proposed  which  they 
themselves  first  recommended,  do  they 
fairly  aet  upon  their  own  recommenda- 
tion ?  No.  They  pursue  a  line  of  con- 
duct wholly  inconsistent  with  their  former 
professions  ;  they  endeavour  to  defeat  it 
by  every  exertion  within  the  grasp  of  their 
ineffectual  power.  Why  do  I  mention 
this  fact  ?  I  mention  it,  that  this  House 
should  recollect  it  amoncst  the  long  and 
disgusting  enumeration  ofsimilar  measures 
of  this  administration. 

To  return  to  the  immediate  object  of 
my  present  motion— -We  now  know,  from 
evideooe  unquestionable,  that  John,  earl 
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of  Chatham,  in  a  most  onconstitotional 
and  clandestioe  manner,  as  a  minion  and 
a  favourite,  has  abased  the  royal  confi- 
dence, at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same 
act,  that  he  has  violated  the  m<>8t  sacred 
principles     of     the     constitution.— This 
knowledge,  1  say,  we  are  possessed  of 
from  undeniable  evidence,  and  it  only  be- 
comes this  House  to  take  the  earliest  op- 
portunity of  deciding  upon  that  evidence 
and  of  expressing,  by  its  recorded  resolu- 
tions, its  high  reprobation  and  just  indig- 
liation  at  such  proceedings.     Had  it  in- 
deed been  an  ordinary   member  of  par- 
liament who  had  been  thus  guilty  ;  had 
it  been    an    individual    unprotected    by 
the  privileges  of   elevated    rank,    there 
would  in  such  circumstances  be  no  neces- 
sity for  the  present  motion.      The  case 
would  have  been  long  ago  decided  ;   the 
indignation  of  this  House  would  have  been 
before  this  time  vented  upon  the  oHend- 
ing  individual.      (Hear,  hear!)    Am    I 
stating  any  tiling  which  the  examination 
of  the  noble  lord  does  not  fully  warrant 
me  in  stilting?  I  am  confl lent  that  Lam 
not.      Com  p. ire  the  examination  of  lord 
Chatha!!!,  on  the  2^d  of  February,  with 
his  examination  on  the  27th  of  the  same 
month  ;   iirst  with  one  another,  and  then 
with  the  answer,  which  his  Majesty  has 
been  pleased  to  give  to  your  address;  and 
shall  not  this  Houi^e  act  upon  that  para- 
mount principle,  that  equal  justice  ought 
to  be  administered,  and  thai  the  higher 
the  situation  of  the  offender,  the  greater 
•hould  be  its  indignation  and  its  censure  ? 
But  the  individual  in  this  instance  is  a 
peer,  invested  with  all  the   privileges  of 
that  exalted  rank;  still  it  is  the  riglu  and 
the  duty  of  every  member  of  this  House 
to  observe  upon  his  conduct,  and  that  doty 
I  feel  myself  imperiously  called  upon  to 
perform. 

I  find  then,  that  John  earl  of  Chatham, 
the  late  commander  in  chief  of  the  expe- 
dition to  the  Scheldt,  did,  without  any 
consultation  with  his  colleagues  in  the  ca- 
binet, as  I  most  truly  believe — ^without 
in/Umating  his  intention  to  his  brother  of- 
ficer who  commanded  the  naval  force 
upon  that  expedition,  and  wholly  un- 
known, save  to  the  royal  personage 
whose  confidence  he  has  abused,  did  I 
■ay  communicate  to  that  personage  a 
narrative  of  his  proceedings  on  that  expe- 
dition, so  far  back  as  the  15th  of  January 
last.  I  find  that  it  lay  in  the  possession  of 
^hat  august  personage,  wrapped  up  in  the 
luosif   jmpenetral^le  lecrecy-^j^   lecrecy 


desired  by  htm  who  presented  it,  nntil  th* 
1  ^th  of  February  last.     At  least,  it  re- 
mained wholly  undisturbed  until  the  7tii 
of  that  month,  vvhen  for  reasons  as  yet 
only  known  to  the  earl  of  Chatham,  it  %raB 
requested  of  the  king  to  return  it  to  him 
for  correction.     I  say,  reasons  as  yet  only 
known  t3  that  noble  lord,  for  1  am  sure 
there  is  no  man  who  can  deny- that  the 
reasons  since  stated  by  him  are  so  incon- 
sistent and  contradictory,  that  it.  is  im- 
possible to. assume  that  we  are  acquainted 
with  his  real  motives.     On  that  day  how- 
^ever  the  noble  lord  applied  to  have  the 
document  returned  to  him,  for  the  purpose 
of  alteration.     His  request  was  acquiesced 
in ;  and  what  was  the  alteration  which  he 
himself  has  told  you  took  pUce  ?  He  told 
you  that  it  consisted  in  the  omission  of  a 
paragraph,    containing    an    opinion— -an 
opinion,  observe — yet  when  solicited    to 
state    the   nature    of    that    opinion,    he 
declares   his    inability    to    communicate 
that  most  necessary  information.     (Hear» 
hear!)    His  examination  proceeds;    aiM 
the  noble  lord  is  asked^  when  this  Narra« 
tive  so  altered  was  again  presented  to  h  is 
Majesty  ?   Mark  his  answer.     He  state j, 
that  it  was  tendered  by  him  to  hifl  sove- 
reign upon  the  l^th  of  February..    Struck 
with  the  peculiarity  of  the  term  '  tendered,' 
I  myself  immediately   asked   the   noble 
lord,  what  he  meant  by  the  expression  he 
bad  thus  used,  and  whether  the  Narrative 
upon  that  day  had  actually  passed  into 
his  Majesty's  hands  ?    To.  this  his  reply 
was— >that  it   had  not.     Here  then   w«a 
a  paper  presented  upon  the  15ih  of  Janu- 
ary lastj  conveying  at  least  twelve  direct 
charges  against  the  gallant  naral  officer 
who  commanded,  with  an  opinion  of  the 
noble  lord's  affixed.      An  opinion  !    And 
am  I  not  bound  to  presume,  that  such  opi- 
nion, so  communicated,  now  not  recollec- 
ted, by  the  noble  lord,  went  to  inculpate 
the  naval  officer  against  whom  this  very 
Narrative   now    revised,    contains,   as    I 
before    stated,  twelve  direct  charges  of 
misconduct?  (Hear,  hear!) 

The  House  will  recollect,  that  this  Nar- 
rative in  the  shape  in  which  it  was  origi* 
nally  presented,  with  an  opinion  affixed, 
was  for  twenty -bve  days  in  the  hsndt 
of  his  Majesty-— that  there  did  not  since 
occur  any  conference,  any  retraction-^ 
that  even  in  its  amended,  or  rather  in  ita 
altered  form,  it  was  not  read  to  the  Kins 
— that  it  was  not  admitted  to  that  royid 
personage  to  say  to  the  noble  lord,  I  nad 
your  lordship  has  phap^ied  your  Nam« 
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tire^  hare  yon  also  cbanged  your  opinion  ? 
Is  not  this  an  offence  of  tbe  most  aggra> 
irated  nature  against  the  first  principles  of 
our  constitution  ?  Is  it  not  an  ott*enre  that  if 
•offered  to  escape  without  the  recorded 
animadrersion  of  this  House,  is  preenant 
with  tbe  roost  incalcalable  evils?    Look 
at  the  period,  when  the  House  of  Com- 
nons  is  called  upon  to  exercise  its  duty 
upon  such  transactions.      We  are  now  ap* 
proaching  the  close  of  a  long  reign  of  a 
monarch,  who  abore  all  others,  has  lired 
in  tbe  hearts  and  afiections  of  his  people. 
But  as  a  monarch  has  his  peculiar  vir- 
Uies,  so  has  every  reign  it^  characteristic 
features.     Most  truly  can  we  say  of  the 
revered  Sovereign  of  these  realms,  that 
his  virtues  are  his  own,  and  that  whatever 
evils  have  occurred,  are  to  be  attributed 
to  the  servants   who  have  been  succes- 
sively in  the  enjoyment  of  his  confidence. 
What  then  has  been  the  characteristic  fea^ 
tore  of  this  reign  ?  Have  we  not  been  told 
by  authorities  the  most  entitled  to  vera- 
city and  confidence,  that  from  its  very 
eonuiiencement  there  has  existed  a  secret, 
■iyst<*riouii,    and   onconstitutional    influ- 
ence, which  has  set  at  nought  that  respon- 
.•ibility  which  the  constitution  demands 
from  the  advisers  of  the  crown  ?  Has  not 
such  a  communication  been  made  within 
the  walls  of  this  House,  by  him  who  had 
carried  the  repdtati«»n  of  this  country  to 
the  zenith  of  its  glory— by  him,  who,  by 
bis  unsullied  and  exfthed  patriotism,  had 
acquired  tbat  title  superior  to  what  united 
kings  could  bestow,  namely,  that  of  the 
first  commoner  of  England ;   I  mean  him, 
afterwards  created  William  earl  ot  Chau 
ham  }   In  power,  and  out  of  power,  in  fa- 
voor  and  in  disgrace,  that  ever  to  be  ve- 
nerated statesmnn  felt  the  malignant  in- 
fluence of  this  secret  and  monstrous  con- 
spiracVf   which,  as  he  declared' existed 
behind  the  throne,  and  was  greater  than 
the  throne  itself.    Has  he  not  published  it 
in  those  a|H^echt*8,  which  we  have  autho- 
rity to  consider  as  hisdwn;  and  yet  we 
live  in  tiroes,  when  for  the  very  same  de- 
claration, men  are  actually  suflering  in 
your  gaols.      But,  if  its  existence  was 
heretofore  problematical^  we  have  it  now 
befnre     us     unmasked    and    unravel  ied. 
Strange  fatality!  that  in  thesonnCthatvpry 
nan  w  ho  first  made  the  bold  and  awful  an- 
nunciation, we  should  find  one  of  the 
agents  of  that  oecolt  influence  which  the 
father  so  long  depreciated  and  so  Ion j;  re^ 
etsted.— Long  has  that  fatal  influence  been 
bill  too  soccessfof  in  tbe  accoroplisiuiieDt 


of  its  mischief!  Vain  has  been  the  past 
ettbrts  to  resist  or  to  expose  it.  Though 
certain  in  the  realization  of  its  views,  it 
disappeared  before.it  was  detected.  Who- 
ever were  tbe  ostensible  servants  of  the 
crown;  however  great  and  salutary  the 
principles  of  their  policy,  or  the  objects  of 
their  administrafion,  their  labours  were 
counteracted  ;  their  just  expectations  dis* 
appointed.  However  incessant  the  toil 
to  weave  the  web,  in  one  night,  in  one 
hour,  this  invisible  power  was  able  to  un- 
ravel it.     It  like 


•the  dniilgiiig  Goblio  flwnt 


Tn  esrn  bit  crpam-bowl  doly  set, 
When  in  one  night,  ere  gttiapM  of  more, 
His  thadovy  flail  had  tbrcih'd  the  com 
Tbat  ten  daj-laboiircn  could  not  end  ; 
And  stretched  out  all  tbe  chimney**  length, 
Batks  at  tbe  fire  bis  iiatry  strength, 
And  eropfhl  oat  of  doon  be  flinga. 
Ere  tbe  first  cock  bis  mattin  ring». 

That  hii  Migesty  is  not  in  any  degree  to 
blame,  I  am  ready  to  admit,  and  that  hia 
sacred  feelings  are  not  to  be  violated  by  the 
course  which  1  propose,  is  what  I  alsocon« 
tend.  If  his  honour  and  his  interests  have 
been  too  long  sacrificed  to  such  an  uncon* 
stitntional  influence,  it  is  right  that  bis 
eyes  should  be  at  length  opened  ;  opened 
at  the  moment  when  tbis  power  is  detect- 
ed in  its  criminal  influence,  and  unconsti- 
tutional exercise.  It  is  right  tbat  Parlia- 
ment abould  declare  that  the  constitutioii 
of  this  country  never  will  admit  of  any 
other  advisers,  hut  those  Who  are  the  avow- 
ed, ostensible,  and  responsible  servants 
of  the  crown.  The  House  qf  Commons, 
now,  that  ;t  has  exposed  to  its  view  tbe  ex- 
ercise of  this  influence,  should  take  care 
by  tbe  manifestation  of  its  indignation^  to 
warn  others  from  a  similar  course  in  fo* 
tore.  But  in  the  present  instance,  is  the 
danger  of  such  an  ofit>nce  limitted  to  a 
mere  abstract  violation  of  the  constitution  ? 
Is  it  a  simple  sin,  not  aggravated  by  the 
consequences  of  any  actual  evil?  See 
what  the  noble  lord  has  done,  and  extend 
your  thoughts  to  what  might  have  pro- 
bably been  the  consequence  of  such  con- 
duct. Could  he  have  devised  any  thing 
more  likely  to  produce dissentiona  between 
the  military  md  n<ival  service,  and  all  that 
frightful  train  of  evils  to  wliich  such  a  ca- 
lamity wou)d  lead  ?  It  has  been  the  glory 
of  latter  times,  that  between  tbe  two  de- 
scriptions of  our  public  force,  upon  all 
occasions,  where  tbe  interests  of  the  empire 
called  for  their  combined  exertion,  the. 
most  zealous  co-operation  has  been  maat* 
{iMled*  During  this  longaoddiaaatioaB  war. 
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disaf  troos  as  I  may  fiay»  when  applie<l  to  the 
attainment  pf  our  or  i  gi  nal  objectS/th  is  coun- 
try has  enjoyed  the  happiness  oi  6nding 
nponno  one  occasion*  the. least  recognition 
of  those  complaints  which  did  unfortunately 
«Kist  at  other  periods  of  its  history,  and 
whichj  if  they  had  now  existed,  would 
lUve  been  felt  in  the  loss  of  thousands  of 
our  K^liant  defenders :  but,  on  the  contrary, 
we  nave  uniformly  witnessed  the  same 
'  zeal,  the  same  energy,  aod  heroic  devotion, 
animating  both  descriptions  of  our  defence, 
each  adding  to  the  glory  of  the  other,  by 
the  reciprocal  assistance  afforded  ^  when 
their  conjoint  operations  were  demanded. 
I  wiH  not  directly  charge  the  noble 
lord  with  the  intention  of  creating  any 
disunion  between  the  naval  and  military 
branches  of  the  service)  but  I  beg  leave  lo 
call  this  House  to  the  contradiction  which 
exists  between  his  own  statements,  toge- 
ther with  their  variance  with  the  truth, 
which  his  Majesty  V answer  has  unfolded. 
First,  let  it  be  recollected,  that  the  noble 
lord  determined  upon  his  unconstitutional 
coarse,  at  a  time  when  no  inquiry  into  the 
Expedition  to  the  Scheldt. was  intended  ; 
when  in  place  of  such  a  measure  being 
intended,  his  colleagues  in  the  cabinet  had 
declared  a  contrary  intention  ;  when  he 
must  have  known  that  they  would  exert 
all  their  power  and  influence  to  resist  or 
evade  it ;  when  he  dould  not  contemplate 
that  the  public  spirit  of  this  House,  in  uni- 
son with  the  public  voice  of  the  country, 
would  wring  it  from  a  reluctant  but  discom- 
fited ministry.-  It  was  at  such  a  moment, 
and  under  such  a  state  of  things,  that  the 
noble  lord  seized  the  opportunity  of  darkly 
and  secretly  stabbing  the  constitution  of 
bis  country,  or  rf  not  the  constitution,  of 
stabbing  the  naval  reputation  of  sir  R. 
Sirachan.  But  he  tells  you,  that  on  ib^ 
lith  of  February,  he  first  presented  this 
Narrative  to  the  King.  Why  that  particu- 
lar time  ?  Because  it  was  a  levee  day. 
When  questioned  further  for  his  reasons 
for  delivering  it  at  all,  he  states,  that  he 
vmdevstood.  it  was  the  intention  of  sir 
R.  Sirachan  to  present  a  Narcative  of  his 
proceedings.  He  is  further  interrogated, 
and  bis  answer  is,  that  he  was  anxious  that 
both  Nairaiives should  be  presented  on  the 
same  day,  as  he  was  unwilling  not  to  de- 
liver his  before  that  of  sir  R.  Strachan. 
Let  the  House  remember,  that  the  1 4lh  of 
February  was  fixed  upon  by  the  noble  lord, 
at  a  time  when  this  House  was  ignorant, 
as  were,  his  colleagues,  of  any  previous 
pwseBtation,    What  were  yomr  reasons. 


(the  noble  lord  is  asked,)  for  selecting  that 
day  for  this  simultaneous  operation  be- 
tween you  and  the  naval  commander?  U« 
had  none.  Had  you  any  previous  com- 
munication with  ^  that  officer  i — No« 
Were  you  called'  upon  to  produce  such  a 
statement  ? — ^No.  Was  sjr  R.  Strachan  ? 
— I  believe  not.  But  you  did  deliver  on«. 
on  the  Hth  of  February  ?— I  did.  Did- 
sir  R.  Strachan  ?— I  believe  not 

Compare  these  statements  with  what  we 
now  know  to  have  passed  before,  ahd 
there  is,  I  contend,  no  necessity  for  com-- 
ment.  €k>mpare  bis  examination  on  the 
22d,  with  his  examination  on  the  27thv 
and  there  is,  I  contend,  no  necessity  for 
comment.  Yet,  after  all  these  statements, 
shall  it  be  contended,  that  though  twelve^ 
direct  accusations  are  conveyed  against  tbe. 
navy,  there  existed  no  wish  or  intention 
upon  the  part  of  the' noble  lord  to  impute 
blame  to  that  quarter?  What!  Isthenobk 
lord  then  to  throw  firebrands  in  sport  ?  In* 
deed  if  it  could  be  supposed  that  in  the  mili- 
tary service  minds  could  be  found  liable  lm> 
be  imposed  upon,  and  deluded  by  such  a 
proceedings  then  it  were  almost. impossible 
to  calculate  upon  the  consequent  evils. 
But  I  confess,  as  circumstances  have  now 
unfolded  themselves,  I  am  not  at  all  ap«. 
prehensive  of  such  consequences;*  now 
that  the  dark  and  clandestine  intrigue  ia 
exposed  in  open  daylight,  no  diflerence 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  public 
service  can  exist.  But  both,  will,  I  trust, 
continue  to  proceed,  evincing  the  same 
zeal,  cordiality  and  valoqr  as  have  hereto- 
fore characterised  their  combined  opera- 
tions. That  I  may  not  waste  the  time  of 
this  House,  or  prevent  abler  men  from  ad- 
dressing more  persuasive  arguments  to  its 
consideration,  1  now  beig;  leave  to  conclude, 
not  without  some  emotions  of  anxiety—^ 
not  an  anxiety  proceeding  from  any  doubts 
(jr  fears  that  I  entertain  as  to  tiie  propriety 
of  the  conduct  which  I  have  felt  it  my 
duty  to  pursue  ;  but  an  anxiety  created 
by  the  apprehension  that  I  have  not  done 
full  justice  to  my  country*— an  anxiety  I 
feel  for  the  decision  of  this  night.  I  still 
however,  cannot  anticipate  one  hostile  ob- 
jection to  the  resolutions  I  shall  propose, 
when  I  remember  what  your  recent  con- 
duct has  been  when  you  addressed  tlie 
crown,  even  upon  the  suspicion  of  an  un« 
constitutional  proceeding.  When,  there* 
fore,  you  find  that  the  deed  which  yob  so^ 
pect^d  has  been  done  ;  when  the  undenia- 
ble proofs  are  before  you,  not  to  pass  e 
vote  of  censorcopon  him  who  has  offended. 
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'woQtd  be  not  only  inconsistent  with  your 
Ibrmer  vote,  but  would  be  as  highly  de- 
rogatory from  yotir  character,  as  it  woold 
be  incompatible  with  your  mostimperatirt 
duties^  subversive  of  the  most  vital  princi- 
ples oft  he  constitution;  (Hear!  hear!).  On 
the  contrary,  should  the  vote  of  this  night 
crown  the  labours  of  your  former  struggle 
against  all  the  influence  of  power  and  fa- 
▼ouritism,  you  will  give  the  best  answer 
to  whatever  has  been  stated  to  your  pre- 
judice, exemplifying  an  integrity  of  prin- 
ciple,  and  a  spirit  of  patriotism,  which 
could  not  be  exceeded  in  any  reformation 
which  others,  or  I  myself,  would  wish  to 
'lee  efiected  in  the  constitution  of  this  House. 
.The  hon  ^ent.  concluded  with  moving. 
"  1.  That  It  appears  to  this  House,  that 
John,  earl  of  Chatham,  hating  requested 
his  Majesty  to  permit  him  to  present  his 
.  report  to  his  Majesty,  and'  having  also  re- 
quested that  his  Majesty  would  not  com- 
municate it  for  the  present,  did,  on  the 
15th  of  January  last,  privately  transmit  to 
his  Majesty  a  paper,  bearing  date  the  1 5th 
day  of  October  preceding,  and  purporting 
to  be  a  Narrative  of  his  proceedings  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  his  Majesty's  land 
forces  in  (he  late  Expedition  to  the  Scheldt ; 
and  that  he  withheld  all  knowledge  there- 
of, both  from  his  Majesty's  ministers,  and 
the  admiral  commanding  in  the  said  Ex- 
pedition, whose  conduct  is  materially  im- 
plicated in  the  said  Narrative ;  that  the 
same  was,  on  the  10th  day  of  February 
last,  returned  to  him  by  his  Majesty's  com- 
mand, in  consequence  of  his  own  request ; 
'and  that,  on  the  1 4th  of  February*  he  again 
tendered  the  said  Narrative  to  his  Majesty, 
the  same  having  been  previously  altered  by 
the  suppression  of  a  paragraph,  containing 
matter  of  opinion,  the  substance  bf  which, 
this  House  by  the  examination  of  the  said 
earl  of  Chatham,  has  been  unable. to  ascer- 
tain.—2.  That  the  earl  of  Chatham,  by 
private  communication  to  hfs  Majesty,  ac- 
companied by  a  desire  of  secrecy,  did  un- 
coQstituiionaMy  abuse  the  privilege  of  ac- 
cess to  his  Sovereign,  and  thereby  afford 
an  example  most  pernicidus  in  it$  tendency 
to  his  Majesty's  service,  and  to  the  ge- 
neral service  of  the  State." 

The  CkanctUcT  qf  the  Exchequer  com- 
plained that  a  most  unfounded'  misrepre- 
sentation had  been  given  by  the'hon.  gent. 
of  his  conduct.  He  had  contended,  that 
it  was  inconsistent  to  ask  a  privy  counsel- 
lor and  a  cabinet  minister  to  reveal  what 
by  oath  he  was  forbidden  to  disclose. 
VP^ith  respect  to  the  inconsistency  imput- 
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ed  to  him  in  voting  against  the  Addreaa 
after  he  had  stated  it  to  be  the  proper 
course  to  address  the  throne  'on  such  occa* 
sionSi  the  hon.  gent,  himself  did  away  the 
charge  while  he  made  it.— He  had  said^ 
that  he  would  always  maintain  the  right* 
but  always  contend  for  using  it  with  dis- 
cretion. Saying  this,  he  admitted  it  to 
be  a  fair  question,  whether  or  not  that  was 
a  time,  at  which  it  could  be  used  with  dis« 
cretion  ?  He  therefore,  thinking  it  impro- 
per, could  consistently  oppose  it.  with 
respect  to  the  motion,  he  hoped  the  House 
would  not  be  precipitate,  and  vote  the  Re- 
solutions proposed  without  due  considera- 
tion. On  Thursday,  when  he  was  inform- 
ed that  notice  had  been  given  of  such  a 
motion,  he  had  asked  if  it  was  just  that  the 
evidence  given  at  their  bar  should  be  can- 
vassed before  it  had  been  printed.  It  wai 
not  fail*  to  select  one  or  two  questions  from 
the  evidence,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a 
discussion.  If  that  course  were  to  be  pur- 
sued, of  what  use  was  it  to  print  the 
minutes  of  the  evidence,  as  gentleinen, 
who  on  that  account  did  not  regularly  at- 
tend, could  not  be  prepared  for  the  de- 
bate. The  hon.  gent,  seemed,  indeed,  in 
some  measure  aware  of  the  impropriety  of 
taking  up  the  subject  in  such  a  manner,  as 
he  had  expressed  an  intention  of  putting 
the  evidence  out  of  the  question.  But 
had  he  not  raised  considerable  prejudices 
against  the  Individual  whose  conduct  he 
had  so  fully  discussed,  by  contrasting  tha 
evidence  given  by  him  on  the  22d  with 
that  of  the  27th,  where  it  appeared  to  be 
of  an  unfavourable  nature?  Was  it  too 
much  to  require  a  short  time- to  consider 
of  it?  Would  it  be  well  to  hurry  them- 
selves dn  an  occasion,  which  might  con- 
sign the  character  of  an  indivMuai  to  such 
obloquy  as  the  resolutions  went  to  throw 
on  the  noble  lord  ?  What  advantage 
could  there  be  in  passing  those  resolutions 
on  a  Friday,  that  might  not  be  gained  if 
they  were  not  decided'on  tilt  Monday  ? 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  postpone  them 
till  then,  that  they  might  at  least  have  the 
appearance  of  deliberatively  considering 
the  subject  before  they  gave  their  vote? 
It  was  not  well  to  decide  on  that  evidence 
which  had  only  been  put  intotheV  hands 
since  entering  the  House  that  day.<— The 
hon.  gent,  had  commented  on  the  evidence 
given  by  lord  Chatham  on  the  22d  and 
27th  of  February ;  but  could  it  be  sup- 
posed that  the  House  was  prepared  to  enter 
mto  the  sdbject?  If  the  conduct  of  the 
tioble  lord  had  been  such  as  had  been  im* 
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poied  to  him,  he  should  tbiuk  the  resola* 
tions  submitted  to  the  House  not  sufficient- 
ly severe.  If  krd  Chatham  had  endea- 
voured secretly  to  blast  the  character  of 
fir  R.  Strachan,  he  wouUi  readily  admit 
that  no  censure  the  House  could  pass  on 
such  conduct  would  bp  too  severe.  But 
was  there  any  thing  In  the  conduct  of  lord 
Chatham  that  could  give  a  colour  to  such 
a  charge?  Was  there  any  thing  in  his 
character  that  could  justify  such  an  impu- 
tation ?  He  would  have  them  try  it  by 
dates  and  by  circumstances.  If  it  had 
been  his  object  to  gratify  any  malignant 
motive,  he  was  of  opinion  he  would  have 
adopted  very  different  measures.  He  was 
not  the  advocate  of  the  noble  lord  ;  under 
all  the  circumstances,  he  thought  his  con- 
duct in  presenting  the  Narrative  such  as 
no  man  could  thoroughly  approve ;  but  it 
remained  to  be  seen  what  degree  of  cen- 
sure he  might  deserve.  He  would  try  the' 
dates  to  see  whether  or  not  any  malignant 
motive  towards  sir  R.  Strachan  conld  be 
fairl3r  imputed  to  him.  If  his  Narrative 
was  intended  to  injure  the  character  of 
that  officer,  why  in  the  name  of  reason  and 
of  sense,  did  he  keep  it  back  at  all  ?  On 
what  principle  could  it  be  supposed  that 
he  delayed  to  present  it  till  the  15th  Jan.  ^ 
If  it  were  intended  to  injure  sir  R.  Strachan 
privately,  would  lord  Chatham  ever  have 
recalled  it  with  a  view  to  have  it  publish- 
ed ?  For  the  situation  in  which  the  noble 
lord  stood,  he  felt  himself  to  be  in  some 
degree  responsible ;  and  unless  bis  mind 
changed  very  much,  he  would  never  place 
an  officer  in  a  similar  situation,  to  unite  in 
himself  the  cabinet  minister  with  the  gene- 
ral officer.— 'The  inconveniences  arising 
out  of  that  circumstance,  which  he  had 
not  anticipated,  were  of  such  magnitude, 
that  he  would  never  again  blend  the  two 
characters.  If  at  a  future  period  a  mem- 
ber of  the  cabinet  should  be  thought  a 
E roper  ptsrson  to  conduct  an  Expedition, 
e  would  wish  his  functions  as  a  cabinet 
minister  to  be  suspended  for  the  time. 
The  noble  lord,  acting  as  he  did,  was  cer- 
tainly not  correctly  right,  but  it  was  not 
fair  thence  to  argue  that  on  any  question 
he  could  not  give  advice  wit|iout  bis  col- 
leagues being  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stance. He  might  have  been  in  some  de- 
cree driven  into  the  measure  by  the  popu- 
lar feeling  excited  against  him.  It  was 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  after  the  evi- 
dence had  been  given  at  their  bar,  the 
current  of  public  indignation  running  un- 
justly sirong  against  him,  it  was  not  ua- 
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natural  for  the  noble  lord  to  think  it  w<k>U 
not  be  prudent  to  produce  his  case^  or  do- 
fence,  before  he  knew  what  counter-state- 
ments  were  to  .be  made,  that  such  might 
not  appear   tp  answer  his.      Again,     he 
wished  the  House  to  observe  that  he  was 
not  the  advocate  of  the  noble  lord ;  though 
in  the  view  he  took  of  his  conduct  ha  could 
see  error  ;  he  could  not  content  to  bestow 
the  epithets  proposed  ;  he  coold  not  ac- 
cede to  the  resolutions.     He  did  not  wiah 
to  evade  the  subject ;  he  merely  wished 
to  eive  the  House  a  fair  opportunity  of 
reviewing  the  whole  of  the  evidence*     He 
had  no  objection  to  state  what  line  of  con- 
duct he  intended  to  pursue  on  Monday. 
He  should  move   the  previous  queitioa. 
-—The  Narrative  had  been  spoken  of  as  if 
it  had  been  constructed   with  a  view  of 
creating  differences  between  the  army  and 
nav}'  ?  There  were  no  more  grounds  for 
such  a  statement  than  if  the  substance  of 
that  Narrative  had  been  given  in  evidence 
at  the  bar.    The  hon.  gent,  had  stated 
the  paper  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  the 
noble  lord  at  a  time  when  he  knew  that 
ministers    were  determined  to  grant  no 
inquiry.    He    denied    the  truth  of  that 
assertion.    It  was  determined  to  give  the 
House  such  papers  as  would  prove  that  no 
culpability  attached  itself  to  the  army  or 
navy,  long  before  the  paper  was  delivered. 
It  was  fop  the  House,  then,  to  determine 
on  calling  for  more  if  it  should  think  more 
necessary,   but,  unsolicited,    it   was  the 
intention  of  government  to  give  so  much 
at  least.     Gentlemen,  however,  on  the 
other  side  thought  they  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  wait  to  see  what  government  di4» 
and  then  whatever  line  of  conduct  they 
might  adopt,    condemn    their  measures, 
and  assert,  that  had  the  contrary  course 
been  pursued   all  would  have  been  welL 
If  the  noble  lord  had  merited  the  imputa-. 
tions  thrown    out  against  him,  he  (the 
Chancellor    of   the    Exchequer)    would 
have  said  that  he  ought  no  longer  to  have 
been  a  colleague  of  his.    But  under  the 
present  circumstances,   if  ministers  had 
acted  so,  and  said  he  should  no  longer 
have  remained    one  of  their  number,  it 
would  directly  have  been  imputed  to  them 
that  they  had  basely  taken  advantage  of 
the  slip  of  their  colleague,  and  sacrificed 
him  as  a.  peace   oflferiug  to  the  people, 
for  that  misconduct  which  ought  to  have 
been  visited  in  vengeance  upon  the  whole 
of  his  Majesty's  government.     He  had  no 
difficulty  in  saying,  that  under  such  cir- 
cumstances in  a  balanced  case,  he  would 
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tupport  a  Gollcagiif .  He  btggad,  bQw. 
nyWf  not  to  be  mMUoderitood  :  be  did 
Dol  mean  to  aay  if  a  colleague  ivas  wrong 
he  0hoald»  under  any  ciroumsvmce^y  be 
attpported.  But  in  a  ballanced  ca9^, 
where  a  colleague  was  merely  in  error,  he 
thought  by  deierting  hia  cauie,  he  should 
be  e;(|>oied  to  more  merited  reprobation 
Ibaa  could  oiherwiee  hll  to  hit  abare» 
JDftice*  decency,  and  propriety  alike 
called  on  them  to  postpone  coming  to  a 
decifion  on  the  rewliitione  thit  night  i  he 
therefore  concluded  by  moving  an  ad- 
journment of  the  debate  till  Monday^ 

Mr.  JBrond  midi  that  in  bi4  opinion  the 
proposition  now  lobmitied  to  the  Hoo^ 
went  no  farther  than  aa  being  confirm- 
mtory  of  the  facte  contained  in  hie  Majee- 
tv'e  memgo*  Having  said  «o  much»  he 
aoonld,  noiwitketaoding,  have  no-^obgeo* 
iion  taa4|oorniog  the  diacuieion  till  Moo- 
day*  He  could  not  forbear  remarking, 
luMirevor»  on  the  mode  in  wbieh  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  £xohequer  had  conducted 
the  defanoe  of  a  Cabinet  Miiiietery  in  a 
matter  snbmitted  to  the  House  as  a  great 
constitn'iooal  question,  but  which  he  wish- 
ed lo  reduce  to  a  mere  personal  consider- 
ation. Initead  of  treating  the  subject  in  a 
high  tone,  he  thought,  his  hon*  friend 
baa  introduced  it  with  the  greatest  mo- 
deration. He  was  of  opinion  that  the  oon- 
doot  of  the  noble  lord  bad  been  highly 
imconetitutional*  A  great  man,  now  no 
more  ^Mr.  Barke)  had  *  described  the 
aecrel  influence  of  the  advisere  of  the 
crown  as  destrnctive  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  country.  On  this  principle  he 
contendedy  that  in  the  present  instance 
the  constitution  had  been  outraged. 
His  hen.  friend  bad  therefore,  properly 
treated'  the  question  as  affi^^ting  the 
constitotion.  It  was  in  faot,  a  quea- 
tionof  constitutional  law,  not  at  all  one 
of  personal  applieatioa  If  the  evidence 
delivered  that  day  had  gone  to  affect  Uvis 
constitutional  question,  he  should  have 
been  the  most  eager  to  postpone  the  coo- 
aideraiion  of  it.  As  it  stood,  be  confessed 
ahe  evidence  conk)  have  little  effect  opon 
Jiis  decision*  A  aplended  victory  might 
apologise  for  a  generars  overstepping  his 
diity  ;  bat  here  a  favourite  of  oU  conrt 
area  aeen  availing  himself  of  the  ear  of  his 
Sovereign^  to  prepossess  him  against  ano- 
ther offirer,  in  .another  branch  of  *the 
service.  The  navy  was  the  grand  bulwark 
io  which  we  mnsi  trust  for  tramUinff  our 
enemies,  and  ii  was  the  duty  of  the  House 
io  see  that  no  oomrt  farouma  ibonU  pia- 
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sume  to  interfere  to  the  prejudice  ofti 
gallant  and  meritorious  naval  commander. 
Mr.  Bufahura  said,  if  this  was  a  question, 
both  of  a  constitutional  nature  and  one 
affecting  a  private  individual  at  the  same 
time^  it  was  desirable,  that  in  attending 
to  the  one,  the  other  should  not  be  pre- 
judged. He  therefore  wished  the  debate 
to  be  adjourned,  not  that  he  thought  it 
materia^  if  the  question  were  taken  on 
the  broad  principle,  but*  Secause  he  savf 
both  the  Narrative  and  the  Evidence  ad* 
verted  to  in  one  of  the  motions.  Gen- 
tlemen, who  were  not  present,  might 
attach  some  importance  to  this,  and  he 
wished,  that  there  should  be  no  excose 
for  saying,  they  had  acted  without  evi- 
dence* He  was  free  to  admit,  if  he  did 
not  hear  something  much  stronger  thao 
~  ^e  liad  yet  heard  in  the  way  of  apologj^ 
for  the  noble  lord,'  be  shoald  not  be  able 
to  find  an  excuse  for  his  conduct,  but« 
however  reluctantly,  must  view  it  an 
making  much  more  strongly  against  him 
than  his  right  hon.  friend  seemed  disposed 
to  admit.  His  right  hon.  friend  said,  he 
trusted  the  House  would  see  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  pass  it  by,  and  agree  4o  the  pri^ 
viooa  question.  This  was  what  he  could 
not  agree  in.  If  any  tbina  of  weight 
should  be  adduced,  he  shoulo  then  havo 
mi  opportunity  of  altering  his.  opinion; 
bulto  this  doctrine  ho  could  not  at  preaent 
agree.  He  did  not  wish  to  procrastinate^ 
but  he  wished  it  should  be  impossible  to 
aay,   Uiat   thia  bad  been  treated  like  a 

Krty  qneatioo,  seeioig  it  was  ao  mucJi 
yond  it,  being  one  of  great  conatitje-* 
tional  importance,  in  the  conaideration  of 
which  Umo  was  no  object.  He  waa  de- 
airoua  that  no  person  ahonld  bare  ii  in  his 
power  to  aay,  he  had  been  taken  by  sur- 
prise, 

Mr.  Wkkbrtad  atated,  that  he  undor- 
stood  it  had  been  adjneted  im  his  abaenee* 
that  his  motion  waa  to  proceed  that  nigb^ 
He  thonght  himself  jnstified  in  bringi^ 
it  forward  to  night,  without  the  evidence 
being  before  the  Houaiu  as  it  would  bft 
anfl&cient  for  bim  simply  to  refer  to  a  fesf 
lines  of  the  minotea  lying  on  the  table* 
It  was  eomewhat  strange  in  the  right  boo. 
fentto  adc  the  discussion  to  be  postpoond 
till  Monday,  and  at  the  same  time  tosiair^ 
that  be  would  then  move  tho  proviona 
questibn.  He  waswilling  to  coneent,  how- 
ever, that  the  debate  shoold  he  adjoornecl 
till  Honday,  on  this  express  candition« 
which  gentlemen  wonld  think  Iw  aptod 
not  tiiindifiiouahr  in  atipniating  fer^  that 
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nothings  BO  hr  as  the  right  hon.  ^ent.  wa^ 
cbpctrtved,  shotild'  be  soilered  to  inteifere 
t'opt^Vdhf  thistiasiness  coming  on  first  on 
Monday. 

General  Lqft  expressed  his  opinion  that 
the  nohle  earl  would  he  found  not  to  have 
acted  in  any  respect  unbecoming  his  cha- 
racter. 

The  ChanctUor  qfthc  Exchequer  acceded 
to  Mr,  WWtb$ead'«  proposition,  on  which 
the  dd}ate  was  adjourned  till  Monday. 


HOUSB   OF   COMMOKS. 

Monday f  Merck  5. 
[The  Earl  of  Chatham's  Nabrative 
—ADJOURNED  Debate]  Mr.  Wluihrcad 
rose,  and  moved  the  order  of  the  day,  for 
resuming  the  adjourned  debate,  upon  the 
Resolutions  he  had  moved  relative  to  the 
Narrative  of  the  earl  of  Chatham.  The 
motion  was  put  from  the  chaur,  and  the 
debate  resumed. 

General  Ooif/ttrd  begged  leave  to  pre- 
face what  he  had  to  say  on  the  subject  in 
discussion,  by  declaring  every  sentiment 
of  party  feeling  and  personal  animoniy  to 
be  totally  absent  from  his  mind.     No 
person  in  that  House,  or,  in  this  country, 
liad  ever  seen  him  betray  such  feelings  in 
word  or  action  ;  rnd  if  he  were  to  profess 
himself  biassed  by  any  partial  feeling  of 
friendship  towards  the  noble  earl,  whose 
conduct  was  now  under  discussioti»  he 
should  shew  himself  but  little  dexterous  in 
the  task  he  had  assumed.    The  noble  earl 
'was  accused  of  having  delivered  to  his 
Majesty  on  the  15th  of  January,  a  Narra- 
tive of  hb  proceedings  upon  the  late  £x- 
pedltiota  to  the  Scheldt,  without  having 
previously  ccMnmunicated  upon  th6  sub- 
ject with  his  ooHeagues.    The  noble  earl 
had  most  distinctly  disayowed  the  intea- 
'  tioo,  thflii  «By  ^mioA  he  had  ever  given 

•  should  cast  the  most  distant  shade  of  cen- 
f«re  upon  the  character  or  conduct  of  the 
gallant  admiral,  who  was  his  naval  col* 
league  on  that  Expedition.  The  Narrative 
he  presented,  th^elbre,  was  a  plain  and 
simple  statement  of  the  grounds  for  his 
defence,  should  inquiry  be  thought  neces- 
sary ;  but  whether  he  was  right  or  wrong 
in  deliverinff  that  p^p^r  (and  the  hbnour- 
mble  gei>erM'Vi%awiHing  to  admit  it  might 
be  an  error),  yetF  most  confident  he  f«lt, 
rHmt  he  never  was  actuated,  in  that  in- 

•  sunco)  in  the  slightest  ^^Kj^  by  the  mo- 
tives ascribed  to  him.  The  noble  lord 
considered' the'  paper  as  applying  merely 
Id  fa^is  awn  ocMittict,  wi  nothing  else 


whatever.    But  such  ah  intention  as  tbar 
of*  poisoning  the  King's  mind  against  a' 
gal fant  brother  officer,  never,  in  the  slight- 
est degree,  occurred  to  his  mind.    If  the 
noble  earl  ^had  incurred  blame  by  mak- 
ing this  commanication  to  his  Majesty, 
,  without  the  consent  or  privity  6f  his  col- 
leagues, he  trusted  that  the  House,  under 
all  the  circomstances  of  the  case,  wcmid 
consider  it  a  venial  error.     The  noble  estrl 
foresaw  that    some 'inquiry   would  take 
place—He  knew  the  moment  the  paper 
was  in  an  official  form,  it  would  be  aeent- 
ed  a  public  document;    and,  as   such. 
Would  be  called  for.— He  wished  it  to  re* 
main  private  for  a  short  time,  and  not  to 
offer  It  officially  before  it  became  neces- 
sary to  his  defence.    Although,  therefore, 
he  had  delivered  it  to  his  Majesty  on  the 
15th  of  January,  it  was  not  made  a  public 
document  until  the  14th  of  February;  be- 
cause then  the  noble  earl  was  aware  that 
he  should  be  put  on  his  defence:   and 
therefore,  when  the  noble  earl  stated  in 
his  testimony  that  he  had  not  delivered 
his  Narrative  until  the  14th  of  Febroaryv 
he  meant  only  that  it  did  not  become,  til) 
then,  an  official  doctmient ;  and  therefore 
he  could  not  refer  to  it  as  a  public  docu- 
ment before  that  date,  as  he  had  given  it 
in  the  first  instance  merely  as  a  private 
communication  ;  and  to  divulge  that  cir- 
cumstance would  not  have  been  consistent 
with  his  oath  as  a  privy  councellor.    If 
the  House,  therefore,  considered  the  mo- 
tives which  actuaited  the  noble  earl  in  this 
instance,  th^y  must  extenuate  hit  error> 
and  acquit  him  of  every  intention  of  cast- 
ing censure  upon  the  gallant  admiral,  or 
to  prejudice  the  Kinei's  mind  aeainst  him. 
The  House  would  likewise  take  into  its 
consideration,  the  time  when  the  Narra- 
tive was  first  delivered.     Shortly  af^er 
the  noble  earl's  arrival  from  the  conti- 
nent, he  was  aivare  that  some  inquiry 
into  the  business  of  the  Expedition  must 
take  place.    This  idea  pressed  upon  his 
mind  ;   and  he  saw,  that,  unless  soma  sa- 
tisfactory explanation  was  given,  he  must 
be  tried  by  a  court  martial.    It  was  te 
ffive  this  explanation  that  he  drew  his 
Narrative  up,  and  to  state  what  vrould  be 
the  f;r0unds  of  his  dteflence.    If  it  were 
possible  that  he  could  have  harboured  the 
views  attributed  to  him,  would  he  have 
kept  it  back  from  the  time  of  his  arrival 
in  October  until  the  January  following  i 
Why  did  he  deliver  it  then?    Because 
Parliament  was  about  to  meet.    If  the 
noble  ^mA  had  any  ititea^on  to  prajadict • 
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ike  Kiog  agMoU  ib«  gallant  admiral, 
would  be  hafe  choaeo  i och  a  mode  to  ac« 
compUsk  his  piirpoae  ?  To  $ uppose  such  a 
tbiiy  woald  be  to  set  down  the  noble  earl 
as  liti&e  more  than  a  mere  drireller. — Had 
he  not  daily  opportunities  of  peraonal 
communication  with  his  Majesty  }  and 
could  be  not,  therefore*  have  used  any 
one  of  those  opportpnities  for  conveying 
bis  accttsaUoas  verbally  in  a.  way  which 
would  leave  no  trace  behind,  instead  of 
making  his  statement  in  a  written  Narra* 
live,  which  he  knew  must  remain  as  a  do* 
cument.  ind  which  he  meant  should  some 
day  become  official. .  Any  member  of  a 
court  martial,  to  which  the  noble  earl 
night  be  eventually  referred  for  trial, 
might  have  called  K>r  it*  It  must  have 
been  moved  for  by  Parliament  in  the  case 
of  any  inquiry  being  instituted  there. 
The  boo.  general  felt  that  if  he  had  not 
stated  these  his  opinions,  he  should  not 
have  done  his  duty;  and  he  hoped  the 
House,  upon  maturely  considering  all  the 
circumstances,  would,  in  its  known  justice 
and  liberality,  fully  acquit  the  noble  earl 
of  those  motives  ascribed  to  him  by  other 
gentlemen,  from  no  other  cause,  he  was 
bure,than  a  difierent  view  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  C  ff.  Wynn  had  never  had  the  ho- 
nour of  any  personal  intimacy  with  the 
noble  lord  to  whose  conduct  the  resolu> 
tions  before  the  House  applied.  But 
there  were  other  considerations  of  feel* 
ing  and  near  connection,  which  would 
render  it  m^ch  more  pleasing  to  him  to 
ipve  a  silent  vote  on  this  question.  The 
extreme  importance  of  the  subject,  how- 
ever, rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to 
justify  the  Tote  he  meant  to  give  to  him* 
self,  without  stating  the  reasons  upon 
which  it  was  founded  to  the  House.  It 
was  now,  he  must  observe,  allowed,  even 
by  the  bon.  general  who  had  just  sat  down, 
that  the  conduct  of  lord  Chatham  had 
been  erroneous.  No  man  who  possessed 
any  parliamentary  information  or  consti- 
lutional  knowledge  could  commit  bis  cha- 
racter 6y  asserting  the  contrary.  When 
this,  then,  was  admitted  ou  all  bands,  was 
the  House  of  Commons,  by  not  agreeing 
to  the  resolutions  of  his  hon.  friend,  to  put 
it  upon  their  journals  that  such  conduct 
was  not  erroneous }  For  that  would  be  the 
cftct  of  voting  the  previous  question, 
which  he  understood  was  to  be  moved  by 
the  right  bon.  gentleman  opposite.  Lord 
Chatham,  a  cabinet  minister,  and  also 
commander  in  chief  of  an  important  ez- 
pcditioni  having  givea  ia  to  his  2)0vereign 


a  ctatement  coalaining  heairy  charges 
against  a  gallant  -admiral  who  had  been 
employed  oonjoiatly  with  him  in  that  ev* 
pedition;  and  having,  contrary  to  all  con* 
stitutional  practice,  and  the  whole  course 
of  precedents,  accompanied  his  statement, 
with  a  desire  of  secrecy,  it  was  impossible 
that  the  House  of  Commons  could  declare 
such  conduct  not  only  not  erroneous  but 
justifiable.  It  would  be  to  hold  out  to  all 
military  men  an  encouragement  to  follow 
the  same  practice.  It  would,  in  any  such 
case,  be  open  to  them  io  give  in  any 
statement  containing  any  charges  against 
other  officers,  wiih  a  re(|uest  of  secrecy^ 
and  without  communicatmg  it  to  the  con* 
fidential  servants  of  the  crown,  at  least 
those  who  were  formerly  considered  con- 
fidential servants;  and  then,  if  it  was 
likelv  that  the  pajper  should  be  called  fot 
by  that  House,  all  they  would  have  to  do 
would  be  to  demand  the  statement  back» 
and  expunge  such  passages  as  contained 
the  most  objectionable  charges.  This  was 
a  principle  which  he  was  persuaded  that 
House  would  never  sanction. 

But  it  had  been  argned  that  the  state* 
ment  was  not  official  till  the  1 4th  of  Fe* 
bruary,  when  lord  Chatham  bad  given  it 
in  to  the  secretary  of  state  by  bb  Ma^ 
jesty's  command,  after  having  omitted,  ae 
appeared  from  his  own  evidence^  that  part 
which  contained  a  particular  opinion.  Ha 
could  not  perceive  the  force  of  this  obser* 
vation,  because  he  could  not  consider  the 
original  statement  in  any  other  light  than 
as  Uie  official  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  army  under  lord  Chatham.  He  could 
not  conceive  any  thing  which  would  ever 
mote  satisfactorily  prove  the  statement  to 
be  official,  than  that  it  was  given  in  to  hit 
Majesty  with  the  signature,  *'  Chatham^ 
lieut.  general.''— If  it  had  been  a  private 
communication,  and  not  an  official  one,  it 
would  have  been  signed  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  "  Chatham.''  But  there  would 
be  an  end  of  all  responsibility  of  ministenw 
if  the  doctrine  now  set  up  were  to  be  ad* 
mitted.  All  that  any  minister  need  do  ia 
that  case,  to  avoid  responsibility,  would 
bt  to  say,  that  any  advice  which  he  might 
have  conveyed  to  his  Sovereign,  was  a 
private  communication-  He  for  bis  part 
could  not  conceive  how  any  paper  pre* 
sented  to  bis  Majesty  respecting  a  public 
measure  could  be  considered  in  any  other 
light  than  as  an  official  document.  If  it  had 
not  been  an  official  document  till  the  I4th 
of  February',  he  would  ask  what  act  of 
lord  Chatham  iiad  made  it  official  then  ? 
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He  had,  it  appeamd,  then  tendered  t|ie 
Narrative  to  his  Majeety  in  the  uune  man- 
ner as  in  the  fiMt  instance.  His  Miyesty, 
however^  having  reflected  npon  the  bosi- 
ness,  and  recalling  the  examples  of  bis 
own  uniform  conducti  and  the  practice  of 
all  the  constitutional  monarchs  who  pre- 
ceded  him  on  the  throne,  directed  the 
noble  earl  to  give  the  Narrative  in  the  re** 
galar  way  to  de  secretary  of  state.  If  his 
Majesty  had  given  the  same  directions  in 
the  first  instance,  was  any  gentleman  pre- 

E^red  to  say  that  the  paper  would  not 
ave  been  official  ?  He  felt  it  necessary, 
therefore,  for  the  character  and  dignity  of 
that  House,  to  follow  up  the  ftddress  of  the 
former  night,  by  the  adoption  of  the  re- 
solutions then  under  consideration.  They 
could  not  have  had  the  slightest  suspicion 
that  such  a  paper  existed^  till  it  was  moved 
ibr,  and  presented  for  their  inspection. 
The  House  was  now  in  possession  of  the 
whole  business,  and  was  bound  to  prose- 
cute it  to  some  satisfactory  issue.  They 
were  particularly  called  upon  to  adopt  this 
course,  because  they  had  been  lefl  to 
themselves  to  sift  the  trlmsactton  as  they 
could,  and  had  come  at  the  circumstances 
merely  through  the  examinations  at* their 
bar.  Lord  Chatham  might,  if  he  had 
thought  proper,  have  required  permission 
to  correct  his  former  evidence :  he  might 
have,  in  that  case,  admitted,  that  he  had 
previously  conveyed  to  his  Majesty  a 
paper,  which  paper  he  had  afterwards  re- 
quested back  for  the  purpose  of  omitting  a 
particular  part;  and  that  the  paper  before 
the  House  was  the  same  as  the  original 
papco  with  the  exception  of  that  omission. 
Had.  this  been  done,  k  might  have,  pre- 
sented the  case  in  a  far  ififferent  light: 
but  no,  the  noble  lord  left  the  matter  to 
take  its  course.  Was  such  conduct,  lie 
would  ask,  justifiable  or  not?  The  House 
would  recollect  the  circumstances  of  an 
inquiry  which  took  place  respecting  the 
disposal  of  a  seat  in  parliament  so  late  as 
last  session.  In  that  instance  the  noble 
lorH  (Oastiereagh),  whose  share  in  the 
transaction  was  under  discussion,  had  can- 
didly admitted  that  his  conduct  had  been 
incautious ;  and  it  may  have  been  to  that 
admission  that  it  was  owing  that  no  fur« 
ther  proceeding  was  taken  by  the  House 
upon  the  subject.  The  House  had,  on  a 
former  night,  considered  it  so  alarming 
that  a  private  paper  should  be  given  in  to 
his  Majesty,  witnout  the  privity  of  his 
other  confidential  advisers,  that  an  address 
was  Toted  to  h'm  Majeity  with  a  Tiew  to 


ita  production.  When  they  recollected 
how  they  had  come  at  the  knoivledge  of 
auch  a  paper  having  been,  presented  to  hi* 
Majesty — ^when  they  weighed  all  iho'cir* 
cumstances  of  the  case,  fend  Idoked  to  ttie 
conduct  of  lord  Chatham— it  was  impossi* 
ble  for  them  to  be  «o  insensible  to  wbat 
was  due  to  their  own  character  and  dtg« 
nity,  as  to  declare  by  their  vote,  that  such 
conduct  was  in  the  slightest  degree  jiistifi« 
able.  Upon  these  grounds,  therefore,  he 
should  feel  himself  bound  to  vote  for  the 
resolutions. 

Mr.  Siq}hen  said  the  question  really  wsa, 
whether  the  House  should  now  pronounce 
the  very  serious  opinion  on  the  conduct  of 
the  earl  of  Chatham,  which  the  resolotiotit 
proposed,  pending  the  inquiry  at  their 
bar.     He  for  one  had  not  heard,  yet,  any 
argument  to  justify  him  in  pronouncing 
so  very  serious  a  censure  on  the  conduct 
of  the  noble  earl.    The  House  would  not 
act  consistently  with  itself,  if  it  were  to 
agree  to  the  resolutions,  and  to  sufKsr  the 
matter  to  rest  here.  But,  before  he  could  be 
brought  to  concur  in  the  severe  censure 
now  proposed  to  be  passed  on  the  noble 
lord,  he  most  examine  a  little  more  into 
the  niUure  of  the  charge  and  the  premises 
on  which  it  was  built.     He  did  not  observe 
that  the  statemen  t  contained  in  the  report 
was  charged  as  being  false  or  insidious. 
He  did  not  hear  it  characterized  as  con- 
taininff  express  -ot  implied  reflections  on 
the  other  commanders ;  or  that  it  was  an 
attempt  to  poison  the  king's  mind.    Bat 
the  motion  was  founded  on  the  mere  ab« 
stract  fact»  that  the  noble  lord  did  present 
a  paper  to  his  Majesty,  desiring  at  the  same 
time  that  it  might  be  kept  secret ;  and,  on 
this  foundation,  it  was  assumed  that  the 
noble  lord,  a  cabinet  counsellor,  had  vio- 
lated that  sacred  system^  the  British  con* 
stitution.    If  it  had  been  said,  that  by  pre- 
senting the  paper  in  question,  the  noble 
lord  had  intenaed  to  prejudice  his  Majesty 
as  to  the  conduct  of  the  other  command- 
ers employed  in  the  service,  then  he  should 
have  said  that  the  troth  or  falsehood  of  the 
charge  should  have  been  inquired  into; 
and  uien  too,  he  should  have  had  an  un* 
answerable  objection  to  state  to  the  present 
motion — the  House  had  not  yet  finished 
the  evidence. 

That  the  naval  commander  on  the  late 
Expedition  instead  of  censure  or  insinua- 
tion of  any  kind,  was  justly  entitled  to  the 
thanks  of"^  his  country,  he  (Mr.  S.)  enter- 
tained not  a  doubt.  He  could  not,  how- 
eTer,  sitting  in  judgmentoa  lord  Chathami 
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ihel  bifflseir  entitled  to  teke  thit  for  grant- 
ed, and  to  find,  without  proof,  that  such 
was  the  fact.  Bat,  if  the  principle  was  so 
laid  down,  that  the  mere  presenting  a 
paper,  and  reqaesting  that  it  might  be 
kept  lecret,  was  a  violation  of  the  consti- 
tution, he  most  deny  that  it  was  an  v  vio- 
lation of  the  constitution.  In  what  law  or 
charter,  in  what  dictum  even  of  any 
theorist  could  it  be  shewn  to  have  been 
laid  down,  that  to  present  a  paper  to  the 
king,  and  to  require  secrecy  concerning 
ft,  was  a  violation  of  the  constitution  (Cries 
of  hear,  hear!)  From  the  acclamations  of 
gentlemen  opposite,  be  presumed  he  should 
shortly  be  obliged  to  take  shame  to  him- 
self for  his  ignorance  in  this  respect.  He 
should  bow  with  submission  to  such  autho^ 
f  ity  when  he  saw  it,  but  at  present,  he 
could  onl)^  repeat  again  his  former  asser* 
tion«  In  the  practice  of  this  country,  and 
in  the  progress  of  its  constitution,  he  ven- 
tured to  assert,  that  no  such  principle  had 
been  countenanced,  and  it  was  only  from 
our  written  law  and  fVom  established  pre- 
cedent that  we  could  judge  upon  such  a 
question.  He  did  not  stand  there  to  de- 
lend  the  noble  lord  from  error.  He  ad- 
mitted, with  other  gentlemen  who  had  al- 
ready spoken  on  this  occasion,  that  the 
noble  lord  had  acted  erroneously  and  un- 
becomingly. He  would  even  go  farther, 
and  would  admit,  that  the  noble  lord  would 
have  acted  in  a  way  more  befitting  him- 
self, and  more  propetly  with  respect  to 
that  House,  if  he  had  at  first  declared  what 
had  passed. 

But  admitting  all  this,  he  could  not  go 
the  length  of  saying  that  the  noble  lord 
had  violated  the  constitution.  It  was  not 
because  a  thing  had  a  dangerous  tendency, 
that  it  was  to  do  visited  in  the  way  the 
present  motion  suggested.  Luxury  was 
dangerous  to  the  constitution :  (a  laugh, 
and  cries  of  hear,  hear!)  but  It  would 
rather  be  going  too  far  to  contend,  that 
because  a  man  chose  to  give  a  grai\d  and 
voluptoottt  entertainment,  he  should  be- 
come the  object  of  severe  censure  as  guilty 
of  an  offence  against  the  constitution.  He 
could  mention  other  things  whxh  were 
still  more  dangeroua — Party  spirit — fac- 
tious combination !  (repeated  cries  of  henr, 
hear!  from  the  Opposition  bench.)  He 
knew  he  had  touched  the  spring,  by  which 
gentleman  opposite  to  him  were  most 
easily  moved,  which  vibrated  with  most 
elasticity  in  their  bosoms.  These  were' 
infinitely  tnore  dangerous  than  the  influ- 
ence of  the  crown;  of  which  sp  mnch  had 


been  lately  said,  but  he  wal  sure,  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side  would  not  say  that 
those  who  were  guilty  of  such  dangerous 
practices,  were,  on  that  account,  to  have 
their  conduct  stigmatised  in  the  manner 
now  contended  for.-^He,  therefore,  fef 
these  reasons,  was  desirous  of  not  being 
pressed  to  f^ive  a  definitive  vote  on  the 
subject  as  it  now  stood ;  and,  as  the  pre* 
sent  motion  went  to  pass  a  high  censure 
on  a  British  subject,  without  any  previous 
investigation  into  the  justice  or  inju&tice 
of  it,  if  called  on,  he  most  vote  in  the  ne- 
gative. 

But  there  was  another  question  of  very 
material  importance,  and  it  was  this; 
though  the  motion  proposed  might  at  one 
time  or  other  be  proper  to  be  adopted, 
whether  this  was  the  time  ?  In  his  opinion, 
the  noble  lord  hdd  been  hardly  dealt  with, 
and  had  much  to  complain  of,  in  having 
been  made  the  object  of  unfounded  cla* 
mour,  unjust  prejudice  and  unbounded  ca* 
lumnv.  So  natural  had  it  become  for  the 
people  of  this  country  to  think  that  no 
blame  could  attach  to  our  navy»  that  it 
was  almost  now  a  matter  of  course  to  at* 
tribute  failure,  when  it  did  occur,  to  the 
army  or  its  commander,  and  to  exculpate 
the  navy  from  any  share  in  the  cause  oC 
the  failure.  He  himself  was  one  of  those 
who  had  been  infected  whh  this  malady, 
and  he  was  one  of  those,  in  partrcular^ 
who,  in  his  own  mind,  did  not  do  justice 
to  the  noble  lord.  He  confessed  he  had 
not  had  leisure  to  read  all  the  evidence; 
but,  with  all  the  attention  he  had  been 
able  to  bestow  upon  it,  he  was  free  to  de- 
clare that  he  did  hot  see  a  single  line  which 
gave  countenance  to,  or  rather,  which  did 
not  completely  answer  the  public  calumny 
and  clamour  with  which  the  noble  lurd 
had  been  loaded.  He  (Mr.  Stephen)  was 
an  utter  stranger  to  the  noble  lord ;  he 
had  never  been  in  his  company  in  his  life. 
He  looked  to  him  only  as  a'Bntish  officer; 
and  he  begged  his  pardon  a^  he  felt  sorrow 
for  having  entertained  the  opinion  which 
he  certainly  did  atone  time  entertain,  prc- 
judicinl  to  the  conduct  of  the  noble  lord 
in  the  late  Expedition.  He  was  satisfied, 
from  the  evidence,  not  only  that  there 
was  no  ground  for  the  censure  re-echoed 
by  various  Journals  against  the  noble  lord^ 
but  that  he  did  all  that  could  Joe  done; 
even  that  he  had  the  merit  of  «.av<nk;  the 
army  of  which  he  had  the  commnnd,  see- 
ing that  he  had  already  doneaif  Uru  could 
be  eflected.  He  btlleved  he  might  e\eii 
say,  that  lord  Wellington,  and  that  was 
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no  light  praUe  to  any  general,  of  whose 
gallantry  and  enterprize  be  had  as  high  an 
opinion  as  be  could  have  of  any  man>  if 
he  had  been  at  the  head  of  the.army,  could 
not  have  accomplished  more;  and  that  he 
would  also  hare  ceased  to  attempt  vvhat 
was  impossible  to  be  accomplished.  The 
prosecutor  in  the  Inquiry  had  closed  his 
case/  so  he  felt  himself  entitled  u>  state 
this  as  his  opinion,  and  that  he  could  not 
go  the  length  of  these  motion^.  He  could 
not  admit  presumptions  to  weigh  against 
the  noble  lord  who  certainly  had  soipe 
hereditary  claims^to  a  patient  hearing  in 
tliat  Hoase.  He  had  also  dispensed  with 
his  privilege,  and  come  to  the  bar 'of  that 
House  to  be  examined,  thereby  clearly 
shewing  that  he  had  no  wish  fur  conceal* 
ment  of  any  part  of  his  conduct. 

When  the  existence  of  the  Narrative 
was  first  discovered,  he  would  appeal  to 
the  House  whether  it  was  not  supposed 
ihat  it  contained  some  vile  and  dark  insi- 
nuation  against    another   officer,   which 
was  now  ascertained  not  to  be  the  fact. 
The  paper   had  been  undoubtedly  pre- 
sented in  a  manner  not  perfectly  regular, 
and  now  it  was  wished  not  to  wait  till  the 
inquiry  was  concluded,  but  to  cut   the 
matter  short ;  what  would  be  ihe  result  of 
adopting  the  resolutions  if  not  to  stop  the 
couri;e  of  the  inquiry  ?     (Cries  of  hear, 
hear !   from  the  Oppo^tion  bench.)    He 
was  quite  accustomed  to  be  answered  by 
these  O.  P.  arguments  on  the  other  side. 
(Hear  !  he&r !)  He  hoped  they  should  be 
spared  the  O.  P.  dance.  (Hear!  hear!)  The 
last  night  he  had  occasion  to  address  the 
House,  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  were 
grudging  them  the    interval    even  of  a 
single  day  from  the  inquiry*  urging  it  on 
as  if  nothing  else  was  of  any  moment. 
But  BO  soon  as  they  found  that  they  were 
likely  to  be  disappointed  in  the  expecta- 
tions they  bad  derived  frpm  it  fmdine  that 
the  expectations  they  had  so  confidently 
expressed,  of  making  it  the  means  of  ac- 
complishing their  grand  aim — the  turn- 
ing  out  of  ministers,  were  to  be  disap- 
pointed, then  they  introduced  this  episode, 
calculated  to  hurry  on  at  least  in  part  the  ori- 
ginal ly  intended  catastrophe.  If  they  were 
to  be  disappointed  of  turning  out  all  the  mi- 
nisters, as  they  once  expected,  they  hoped 
that  by  this  motion  they  might  at  least  get 
quit  of  one  of  them.    Now  for  two  days 
had  Chey  been  employed  in  this  attempt 
They  wished  to  carry  the  point  now,  and 
not  to  allow  him  time  for  the  noble  lord's 
defence.    They  turned  rovnd  oa  him  even 


when  making. bus  defence,  and  tell  him, 
«  We  will  punish  you  even  lor  the  de- 
fence you  wished  to  make.  It  is  a  libel." 
-^In  any  court  to  do  so,  he  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  would  be  unjust.  Yet 
those  who  supported  the  present  motion 
seemed  to  think  it  quite  fair  to  tell  the 
noble  lord  in  the  first  instance,  that  he  had 
done  something  which  disqualified  him 
from  holding  his  situation,  and  afterwards 
thdt  they  would  mquire  into  the  merits  of 
his  case.  He  maintained  that  there  was  no 
such  urgency  in  the  business  as  to  call  for 
the  immediate  adoption  of  the  Reliolutions. 
Not  only  was  the  charge  made  against  the 
noble  lord,  not  a  violation  of  t^e  Constitu* 
tion,  but  to  say  so,  while  verbsl  communi- 
cations might  be.  made  without  detection, 
unless  by  the  evidence  of  the  Sovereign 
himself,  would  be  to  hold,  that  one  avenue 
for  such  communication  may  be  open, 
while  another  may  not.  This  would  in- 
deed be  to  treat  the  noble  lord  harshly. 

He  did  not  ask  indulgence  for  that  np<« 
ble  person  because  he  was  the  son  of  one, 
and  the  brother  of  another  William  Pitt. 
He  did  not  appeal  to  the  Catosand  Brutuses 
on  the  other  side.    But  when  he   heard 
the  tones  of  the  noble  lord  at  the  bar  pf 
that   House,  and  observed   his  features, 
they  recalled  strongly  to  his  mind  the  re- 
collection of  the   latter  illustrious    man 
now  mouldering  in  the  tomb.     He  had  re- 
ceived no  favours  from  the  late  Mr.  Pitt. 
He  was  scarcely   known  to  him.    There 
were  gentlemen  in  that  House,  however, 
who  8toi)d  m  a  very  different  situation. 
He  called  on    them  to  assist  him.     He 
called    on  them  to  see  that  the  son  of 
lord  Chatham  and  the  brother  of  Mr.  Pitt 
should  at  least  have  justice  done  him. 
He  was  not  one  of  those,  who  thought 
that  the   merits  of  an  illustrious  father 
should  excuse  the  oifences  or  even  the 
faults  of  the  son ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
would  not  pluck  stones  from  the  monu- 
ment of  the  father  to  bruise  the  head  of  the 
son  ;  it  was  intended,  be  thought,  to  use 
the  noble  lord  in  this  manner  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,'  when  certain  passages  were 
quoted  from  the  speeches  of  the  illustrious 
father  in  support  of  the  heavy  charges 
against  the  son.    Tha  error  into  which 
the  noble  lord  had  fallen  was  in  a  great 
measure  to  be  pardoned,  when  he  found 
that  instead  of  being  wreathed  with  laurels 
he  was  loaded  with  calumny,  though  in 
his  anxiety  to  vindicate  himself  in  the 
eyes  of  bis  royal  master  he  had  forgot  the 
mode  kai  the  manner.    Let  it  not  he  for« 
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gotten,  however,  tliat  he  was  not  the  first 
who  hail  thought  proper  to  offer  what 
might  seem  justilications  of  themselves. 
Dispatches  from  the  naval  ofiicers  had  been 
received  which  could  be  construed    into 
nothing  dse.    The  noble  lord,  therefore, 
only  put  in  for  himself  and  the  army,  a  si- 
milar justification  as  had  been  previously 
made  for  the  navy.     Ihis  was  tlic   very 
head  and  front  of  his  ofllnding.     Bgt  he 
could  not  help  thinking  that  the  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side  had  shewn  some- 
what of  an  officious  regard  for  the  indivi- 
dual character  of  ministers  ;    for  when- 
ever one  of  them  had  the  appearance  of 
defending  his  own  character,  at  the  ex- 
pence,  as   they    supposed,  of  others  of 
them ;  these  genllemen  of  opposition  be- 
came as  it  were  masters  of  the  ceremo- 
nies for  ministers,  and  insisted  on  shewing 
them  all    possible  civility.     This  tender- 
ness for  their  individual  reputation  could 
not  be  mistaken— it  had  o  suspicious  re- 
semblance to  a  desire  to  promote  discord 
amongst  them.    The   hon.  and    learned 
G;cnt.    concluded    with    observing,    that 
these  Resolutions  were  such  as  be  could 
not  assent  to   as  an    honest  man — tht-v 
would,   at  least,  be  'premature,  even  if 
they  were  in  themselves  just,  which   he 
d  id  not  ad  m  i  t ;  and  therefore  he  should  now 
move  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Brotif;ham  felt  himself  called  upon 
to  oflfer  hihiself  to  the  notice  of  the  House, 
by  the  appeal  made  by  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend.  His  hon.  and  learned 
friend  had  called  iip6n  gentlemen  to 
state  what  law,  what  statute,  or  charter 
made  the  conduct  of  lord  Chatham,  in 
pi^sentinff  his  Narrative  to  his  Sovereign 
without  the  privity  of  his  colleagues,  and 
with  a  request  of  secrecy,  a  violation  of 
the  constitniioii.  He  had  risen  humbly 
to  tender  the  answer  to  that  question  to 
the  House.  Ai  he  felt  it  forcibly,  it  would 
be  his  fault  if  be  did  not  explain  it  satis- 
factorily to  the  House.  But  as  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  had  introduced  much 
extraneous  matter  into  his  speech,  he 
flhonld  first  feel  it  Decenary  to  make  a  few 
observations  upon  that  part  of  his  hon. 
friend's  speech  before  he  came  to  the  im« 
mediate  object  he  had  in  risinff.  It  was 
certainly  not  his  wish,  that  the  son  of 
Chatham,  and  the  brother  of  Pitt,  should 
not  have  justice  done  him  in  that  House. 
He  was  readv  too  to  assent  to  every  com- 
mendation which  had  been  bestowed  upon 
the  general  conduct  and  character  of  lord 
Chatham.  Trae  it  waa,  that  lord  Chat- 
husk  had  been  moit  grgtaly  calamniated 


-—true  it  was,  that  he  had  been  basely* 
traduced  by  the  whole  of  the  press 
under  the  controul  of  the  government 
—true  it  wa«,  that  every  effort  wat 
made  to  vilify  his  military  character, 
and  .tBH^ii^h  his  professional  fame.  His 
hon.  anU  learned  friend  and  the  House 
would  {perfectly  recollect,  that  until  the 
commencement  of  this  inquiry  the  im- 
pression upon  the  public  mind  had 
been^  that  it  wa^  ov.  ing  to  lord  Chatham 
that  an  expedition,  the  most  important 
that  had  ever  left  oor  shores,  had  failed—* 
that  it  was  owing  to  lord  Chatham,  that  an 
enterprise,  having  for  its  object  the  de« 
struction  of  the  enemy's  naval  force  and 
arsenals  in  the  Scheldt,  had  terminated  in 
disgrace  and  failure— that  the  lamentable 
disappointment  of  all  the  sanguine  hopei 
of  the  country,  from  i^  armament  so  great 
and  powerful,  was  wholly  owing  to  lord 
Chatham.  These  were  the  calumnies 
against  lord  Chatham,  which  had  pro- 
duced the  unfavourable  impression  against 
hfs  lordship,  whibt  asserted  wiirj  coiifi- 
derfce  and  uncontradicted  by  authority. 
He  aereed  with  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  however,  that  it  was  more  dignified 
in  that  noble  lord  not  to  take  any  notice 
of  these  slanders,  than,,by  descending  to 
any  refutation  of  them,  to  give  importanco 
to  his  base  and  unprincipled  calumniators. 

But  it  was  not  his  intention  on  that  oc- 
casion to  go  farther  into  that  part  of  the 
subject,  in  order  to  shew,  that  lord  Chat- 
ham had  been  thus  foully  calumniated. 
Having  stated  his  concurrence  with  the 
opinion  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
upon  this  point,  it  remained  for  him  to 
make  a  few  observations  upon  those  points 
in  which  he  diff'ered  (rum  him.  But  he 
must  first  remark,  that  many  of  (he  ob- 
servations of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
went  directly  in  support  of  the  arguments 
of  those  who  meant  to  vote  for  the  reso- 
Intioiis.  It  was  admitted  by  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend,  that  the  conduct  of  lord 
Chatham  had  been  improper  and  unbecom- 
ing. There  was  then  but  a  trifling  dif- 
ference between  what  was  thus  admitted 
by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  and  what 
was  contended  for  bv  those,  who  supported 
the  resolutions.  Tne  distinction  was  so 
minute  and  unpalpable  that  he  was  aur« 
prised  it  could  nave  produced  any  varia- 
tion of  opinion. 

He  came  next  to  shew  how  the  conduct 
of  lord  Chatham  was  a  violation  of  the 
constitution.  The  resolutions  under  dis- 
cussion, it  must  be  observed,  did  not  aver» 
that  any  thing  false  or  inaidions  was  to  be 
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ascribed  to  lord  Chatham,  or  that  be  had 

;akeo  advantage  of  his  easy  access  to  bis 
Jdajesty  to  poison  the  Sovereign's  ear 
against  any  man.  or  class  of  men.  What- 
ever insinuations  of  that  description  might 
tiave  been  made,  they  had  no  possible 
means  of  coming  at  They  had  enough, 
howeveri  before  them,  in  the  answer  of 
bis  Majesty  to  tbeir  address,  and  in  the 
evidence  of  lord  Chatham,  to  prove,  that 
a  Narrative  hiid  been  presented  or  con- 
reyed  privately  to  his  Majesty,  with  a 
request  that  it  might  be  kept  secret*  It 
was  impossible  to  suppose,  that  tho  noble 
lord  had  intended  to  mock  his  Sovereign — 
the  Narrative  must  consequently  have 
been  presented  with  a  view  to  impress 
4ipon  his  Majesty's  mind,  some  represent- 
ation upon  the  subject  to  which  it  related. 
Afterwards  the  Narrative  was  taken  back 
lor  the  purpose  of  omitting  a  material  dis« 
f^ussion,  as  appeared  from  the  evidence  of 
the  noble  lord  himself.  This  being  the 
atate  of  the  case,  there  was  nothing  stated* 
in  the  r<rsolutions  charging  any  part  of 
the  contents  of  the  Narrative  as  a  breach 
of  the  constitution.  It  was  tha  privacy 
^ith  which  the  aSair  was  conducted  cou« 
pled  with  the  request  of  secrecy,  that  con- 
stituted the  violation  of  the  constitution. 
It  might  be  difficult  for  him  perhaps  to 
point  out  any  particular  act  of  parliament 
making  such  conduct  a  violation  of  the 
constitution;  but  he  could  confidently 
appeal  to  any  one  of  those  sound  and  es« 
tablished  principles,  of  which  the  consti- 
tution  is  made  up,  or  rather  which  form 
the  constitution  itself.  Was  it  not  neces- 
sary that  ttie  constitutionar  ministers  of 
the  crown  should  communicate  with  each 
other  constitutionally  and  coi^dentially 
upon  all  public  affairs }  Was  it  not  requ&« 
aita  that  they  should  conduct  the  business 
9f  tha  government  with  united  councils, 
and  mutual  advice  and  co-operation  ? 
Were  they  not  bound  by  every  obligation 
#f  d|ity,  and  by  every  principle  ami  the 
uniform  practice  of  the  constitution;  to 
devise  in  concert  all  the  measures  essen- 
tial to  the  public  interests  and  welfare  ? 
And  was  it  not  necessary,  that  they  should 
fonsult  and  deliberate  together  previously 
in  order  to  an  effectual  co-operation  af* 
tarwards,  Jn  the  execution  of  all  the  va- 
rious measures  of  the  government  ?  Here, 
however,  they  found  lord  Chatham  sepa- 
Miting  himself  from  his  colleagues,  and 
tendering  a  statement  secretly  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, that  is»  giving  his  advice  to  his 
Savoreiga  without  consalting  the  other 


members  of  the  administration.  .  They 
foond  him  not  only  doing  that,  but  cou* 
pliog  it  with  a  request  of  secrecy  ?  Bui> 
above  all,  he  would  ask,  whether  it  was 
not  necessary  that  they  should  have  some 
person  or  persons  responsible  for  every 
act  of  the  King  or  of  the  state  ? 

When  the  noble  lord  thus  communicated 
his  advice  secretfy  to  his  Majesty,  how  wa» 
it  possible  for  them  to  look  to  his  Majesty 'a 
ministers  as  responsible  for  what  they 
knew  nothing  about  ?  And  here  he  would 
remind  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  who 
had  expressed  so  eloquent  an  eulogium 
upon  the  great  lord  Chatham,  that  that 
illustrious  person  had  passed  his  whole  life 
infighting  the  battles  of  the  constitution* 
He  it  was,  who  had  denounced  the  ex* 
istence  of  "  that  secret  influence  >  behind 
the  throne,  which  was  greater  than  the 
throne  itself/'  He  must  uao  call  upon  the 
House  to  recollect  the  last  act  of  his  min* 
isteirial  existence,  when  he  resigned  hia 
office,  because  he  would  not  be  **  respon« 
sible  for  measures  over  which  he  had 
no  longer  any  controul."  He  called  upon 
the  House  therefore  earnestly  to  fix  their 
attention  vpon  that  conduct,  and  then 
decide  whether  they  could  pass  over  the 
present  case  without  some  marked  de«> 
claraiion  of  their  sense  of  its  unconstitu* 
tional  nature.  It  was  unnecessary  for 
him  to  take  up  their  time  by  pointing  the 
attention  of  gentlemen  to  many  cases  ;  but 
for  tha  sake  of  the  argument,  he  wouki 
suppose  one  case.  If  an  expedition  were 
determined  upon  by  the  cabinet,  one 
minister^  under  the  influence  of  this 
system^  might  suppose  that  the  object 
in  view  was  to  be  best  attained  by  artillery, 
and  give  advice  to  that  effect  to  his  ^ve- 
reign ;  another  by  infantry  ;  another  (aa 
in  the  late  case)  by  a  ooup-dcmam,  whilst 
another  might  give  the  preference  to  a 
division  of  light  horse.  Every  one  might 
have  a  different  opinion,  and  all  agree 
only  in  one  thing,  that  their  advice 
should  be  kept  snug  and  secret  in  the 
possession  of  his  Majesty.  Couki  any 
gentleman  conceive  a  greater  degree  of 
confusion  worse  conf<>unded  than  would 
result  from  such  a  state  of  ministerial 
separation?  But  it  had  been  argued  by 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  that  as  the 
inquiry  was  not  yet  brought  to  a  conclu^ 
sion.  It  was  impos^ibh*  fur  the  House  te 
come  to  any  fijial  decision  upon  tbia 
question;  yet  he  must  remind  the  Hoiisej 
that  Uie  charge  against  lord  Cbatiiam,'  for 
the  secrecy  of  this  imcoustitutiooal  proi- 
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tetdiag»  fetOMd  a  wholly  iiattoet  and  en- 
tire ao^  the  decifion  upon  whieb  could 
have  no  efiect  whatever  upon  the  progress 
or  teniuoation  of  the  inquiry.  They  had 
(he  ^adntissi^n  of  lord  Chatham,  and  the 
ansvwer  of  hie  Majesty,  to  establish  the 
fact ;  and  be  should  wish  to  know,  whe* 
ther»  if  they  were  to  reject  the  resolutions, 
there  would  not  be  an  end  in  future  of  all 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty's 
ninistersi  It  was  in  a  spirit  of  fairness 
to  the  colleagues  of  lord  Chatham  that  he 
called  upon  the  House  to  agree  to  the 
resolutions;  for  it  would  be  injustice  to 
thf  m  to  hold  them  responsible  for  what 
they  were  not  a^nd  could  not  be  acquaint* 
ed  with.  He  should  call  upon  the  House, 
therefore,  to  support  these  resolutions,  in 
justice  to  the  prmciples  of  the  constitution, 
in  fairness  to  bis  Majesty's  ministers,  from 
a  regard  to  the  honour  of  the  crown,  in 
securing  ironi  violation  that  insuperable 
baitier,  which  guards  the  personal  invio* 
lability  of  the  Sovecetgn,  by  casting  the 
whole  responsibility  of  all  his  acts  upon 
his  advisers.  He  had  to  apologise  to  the 
House  for  having  taken  up  so  much  of  its 
time ;  and  for  the  reasons  he  had  stated, 
should  vote  for  the  resolutions  of  his  hon. 
friend. 

Mr.  Bankn  had  listened  with  the  great- 
est pleasure  and  attention  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  gent,  and  more  particularly  so 
because  he  had  professed  at  the  outset  of 
his  speech,  tha(  he  would  gfve  a  distinct 
answer  to  tiie  appeal  of  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed gent  who  preceded  him.  Upon  the 
answer  4o-lhis  appeal,  in  his  opinion,  must 
depend  the  decision  of  the  whole  of  this 
ntomentuoiiB  question.  The  learned  gen- 
tleman no  doubt  stated  the  whole  of  what 
occurred  to  him  on  tbe  subject ;  but  still 
he  had  not  in  what  he  had  so  stated 
satisfied  his  mind  as  to  the  violation  of  the 
coBsiitution.  He  must  remind  that  hon. 
end  learned  gent,  when  he  talked  of  the 
oonstiiutioaal  obligation  of  the  members  of 
Che  ctfbinet  to  act  in  concert,  that  the  ca- 
binet council  was  totally  unknown  to  the 
eoRstitotion.  It  was  au  institution  of 
0H)derQ  introduction,  and  might  have  been 
•n  imitation,  as  it  was  certainty  an  im- 
provemen|,of  the  cabal  of  a  former  reign  ; 
but  the  learned  gentleman,  he  appre- 
hended, would  not  easily  ^nA  any  act  or 
statute,  where  the  relative  duties  of  the 
members  of  the  cabinet  were  defined.  In 
old  times  the  privy  counsellors  were  the 
constitutional  advisers  of  the  king.  He 
begged  here  to  slate  the  grounds  of  the 
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vote  which'  he  meant  to  give,  and  these 
he  believed  were  forcibly  felt  by  some  of 
those  gentlemen,  who  conceived  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  vote  .for  the  Address  on  a 
former  night. 

The  ffround  upon  which  he  voted  for 
that  address,  was  not  connected  with  any 
constitutional  principle ;  but  simply  he- 
cause  the  House  havinz  had  one  narrative 
laid  upon  its  table,  and  having  reason  to 
suspect  that  another,  and  a  previous  one, 
was  in  existence,  he  coul#see  no  good 
ground  why  the  House  should  call  for  the 
second,  and  not  for  the  first.  With  re- 
spect to  the  question  imitiediately  under 
consideration,  he  should  be  glad  to  be  in- 
formed upon  what  constitutional  ground  it 
was,  that  a  cabinet  minister,  one  of  his 
Majesty's  confidential  servants,  should 
not  have  direct  access  to  his  Maje^*  ?  If 
such  a  person  should  give  his  Sovereign 
advice  without  consulting  or  communicat- 
ing with  his  colleagues,  that  would '  cer- 
tainly be  an  offence  towards  them,  but  no 
violation  of  the  constituti/nn.  Could  it  be 
contended  that  lord  Chatham,  after  the 
termination  of  the  Expedition  on  which 
he  had  been  employed,  could  not,  con- 
stitutionally, give,  in  writing,  that  state- 
ment of  his  proceedings,  which  he  might 
ferbally  communicate  to  his  Sovereign! 
For  himself,  he  thought  it  was  perfeclly 
optional  with  lord  Chatham  whether  he 
would  give  his  statement  in  writing  or 
orally.  They  had  no  evidence  why  the 
statement  had  been  given  in  accompanied 
with  a  request  of  secrecy.  That  might 
have  been  drawn  from  the  noble  lord  on 
his  examination,  if  it  bad  not  been  for  the 
interruption  that  had  occurred.  It  had 
been  said,  that  the  part  expunged  con*' 
tained  serious  charges  against  another 
service,  and  against  the  gallant  admiral 
who  commanded  that  part  of  the  conjoint 
force.  If  that  were  so,  it  would  be  a  hein- 
ous. Immoral,  and  criminal  act,  but  not  a 
violation  of  the  constitution.  This  point 
had,  he  thought,  been  pressed  too  hard  in 
the  opening  speech  of  the  hon.  gent* 
though*  it'  was  not  adverted  to  in  the  lie- 
solutions.  Nothing  could  be  more  dan- 
gerous than  to  make  charges  against  indi- 
viduals of  crimes  not  distinctly  defined. 
But  what  would  be  the  situation  of  lord 
Chatham  if  the  Resolutions  were  agreed 
to  ?  It  was  not  because  he  was  the  son  of 
the  great  lord  Chatham,  or  the  brothee.  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  the  greatest  firiend  he  (Mr. 
Bankes)  or  this  country  ever  had,  that  he 
thought  these  Resolutions  ought  not  to  b^ 
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He  had,  it  appea^td,  tb«n  tendered  tbe 
Narrative  to  hia  Majesty  in  the  same  man* 
ner  aa  in  the  fiMt  instance.  His  Majesty, 
however,  having  reflected  npon  the  busi- 
ness, and  recalling  the  examples  of  bis 
own  uniform  conduct,  and  the  practice  of 
all  the  constitutional  monarchs  who  pre- 
ceded him  on  the  throne,  directed  the 
noble  earl  to  give  the  Narrative  in  the  re-' 
gnlar  way  to  the  secretary  of  state.  If  his 
Majesty  had  given  the  same  directions  in 
the  first  instance,  was  any  gentleman  pre- 

Sared  to  say  that  the  paper  would  not 
ave  been  official  ?  He  felt  it  necessary, 
therefore,  for  the  character  and  dignity  of 
that  House,  to  follow  up  the  ftddress  of  the 
former  night,  by  the  adoption  of  the  re- 
solutions then  under  consideration.  They 
could  not  have  had  the  slightest  suspicion 
that  such  a  paper  existed^  till  it  was  moved 
fbr,  and  presented  for  their  inspection. 
The  House  was  now  in  possession  of  the 
whole  business,  and  was  bound  to  prose- 
cote  it  to  some  satisfactory  issue.  They 
were  particularly  called  upon  to  adopt  this 
course,  because  they  had  been  left  to 
^emselves  to  sift  the  transaction  as  they 
could,  and  had  come  at  the  circumstances 
merely  through  the  examinations  at  their 
bar.  Lord  Chatham  might,  if  he  had 
thought  proper,  have  required  permission 
So  correct  his  former  evidence :  he  might 
have,  in  that  case,  admitted,  that  he  had 
previously  conveyed  to  his  Majesty  a 
paper,  which  paper  he  had  afterwards  re- 
quested back  for  the  purpose  of  omitting  a 
(articular  part;  and  that  the  paper  before 
the  House  was  the  same  as  the  original 
paper,  with  the  exception  of  that  omission. 
Had,  this  been  done,  k  might  have,  pre- 
sented the  case  in  a  far  (fifTerent  light : 
hut  no,  the  noble  lord  left  the  mictter  to 
take  its  course.  Was  such  conduct,  he 
would  ask,  justifiable  or  not?  The  House 
would  recollect  the  circumstances  of  an 
inquiry  ^hich  took  place  respecting  the 
disposal  of  a  seat  in  parliament  so  late  as 
last  session.  In  that  instance  the  noble 
lorH  (Castlereagh),  whose  share  in  the 
transaction  wait  under  discussion,  had  can- 
didly admitted  that  his  conduct  had  been 
incautious ;  and  it  may  have  been  to  that 
admission  that  it  was  owing  that  no  fur- 
ther proceeding  Was  taken  by  the  House 
upon  the  subject.  The  House  had,  on  a 
former  night,  considered  it  so  alarming 
that  a  private  paper  should  be  given  in  to 
his  Majesty,  witnout  the  privity  of  his 
other  confidential  advisers,  that  an  address 
was  voted  to  his  Majesty  widi  %  Tiew  to 


its  prodttction.  When  they  recollected 
how  they  had  come  at  the  knowledge  of 
such  a  paper  having  been. presented  to  hie 
Majesty— when  they  weighed  all  the'^cir* 
cumstances  of  the  case,  and  looked  to  the 
conduct  of  lord  Chatham— 4t  was  impossr* 
ble  fbr  them  to  be  so  insensible  to  what 
was  due  to  their  own  character  and  dig* 
nity,  as  to  declare  by  their  vote,  that  such 
conduct  was  in  the  slightest  degree  justifi^ 
able.  Upon  these  grounds,  therefore,  he 
should  ftti  himself  bound  to  vote  for  the 
resolutions. 

Mr.  Stephen  said  the  question  really  wts^ 
whether  the  House  should  now  pronounce 
the  very  serious  opinion  on  the  conduct  of 
the  earl  of  Chatham,  which  the  resolotione 
proposed,  pending  the  inquiry  at  their 
bar.  He  for  one  nad  not  heard,  yet,  any 
argument  to  justify  him  in  pronouncing 
so  very  serious  a  censure  on  the  condutrt 
of  the  noble  earl.  The  House  would  not 
act  consistently  with  itself,  if  it  were  to 
agree  to  the  resolutions,  and  to  sufK-r  the 
matter  to  rest  here.  But,  before  he  could  be 
brought  to  concur  in  the  severe  censure 
now  proposed  to  be  passed  on  the  noble 
lord,  he  most  examine  a  little  -  more  into 
the  nature  of  the  charge  and  the  premiseft 
on  which  it  was  built.  He  did  not  observe 
that  the  statement  contained  in  the  report 
was  charged  as  being  false  or  insidious. 
He  did  not  hear  it  characterixed  as  con- 
taining express  or  implied  reflections  on 
the  other  commanders;  or  that  it  was  an 
attempt  to  poison  the  king's  mind.  But 
the  motion  was  founded  on  the  mere  ab« 
stract  fact,  that  the  noble  lord'did  present 
a  paper  to  his  Majesty,  desiring  at  the  same 
time  that  it  might  be  kept  secret ;  and,  on 
this  foundation,  it  was  assumed  that  the 
noble  lord,  a  cabinet  counsellor,  had  vio- 
lated that  sacred  system^  the  British  con- 
stitution. If  it  had  been  said,  that  by  pre- 
senting the  paper  in  question,  the  nobiB 
lord  had  intenoed  to  prejudice  his  Maje^y 
as  to  the  conduct  of  the  other  command- 
ers employed  in  the  service,  then  he  should 
have  said  that  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
charge  should  have  been  inquired  into ; 
and  tiien  too,  he  should  have  had  an  un- 
answerable objection  to  state  to  the  present 
motion— the  House  had  not  yet  finished 
the  evidence. 

That  the  naval  commander  on  the  late 
Expedition  instead  of  censure  or  insinua- 
tion of  any  kind,  was  justly  entitled  to  the 
thanks  of  his  country,  he  (Mr.  S.}  enter- 
tained not  a  doubt.  He  could  not,  how- 
ever, sitting  in  judgmentoA  lord  Cbathun> 
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ikel  himwirtfititkd  to  take  that  for  grant- 
ed, and  to  find,  without  proof,  that  such 
was  the  fact.  Bat,  if  the  principle  was  so 
laid  dovvn,  that  the  mere  presenting  a 
paper,  and  requesting  that  it  might  be 
kept  secret,  was  a  violation  of  the  consti- 
totion,  he  most  deny  that  it  was  anv  vio- 
lation of  the  constitution.  In  what  law  or 
charter,  in  what  dictum  even  of  any 
theorist  could  it  be  shewn  to  have  been 
laid  down,  that  to  present  a  paper  to  the 
king,  and  to  require  secrecy  concerning 
it,  was  a  violation  of  the  constitution  (Cries 
of  hear,  hear!)  From  the  acclamations  of 
gentlemen  opposite,  he  presumed  he  should 
shortly  be  obliged  to  take  shame  to  him- 
self for  his  ignorance  in  this  respect.  He 
should  bow  with  submission  to  such  autho- 
rity when  he  saw  it,  but  at  present,  he 
could  only  repeat  again  his  former  asser* 
tion.  In  the  practice  of  this  country,  and 
in  the  progress  of  its  constitution,  he  ven- 
tured to  assert,  that  no  such  principle  had 
been  countenanced,  and  it  was  only  from 
our  written  law  and  fVom  established  pre- 
cedent that  we  could  judge  upon  such  a 
Question.  He  did  not  stand  there  to  de- 
fend the  noble  lord  from  error.  He  ad- 
mitted, with  other  gentlemen  who  had  al- 
ready spoken  on  this  occasion,  that  the 
noble  lord  had  acted  erroneously  and  un- 
becomingly. He  would  even  go  farther, 
and  would  admit,  that  the  noble  lord  would 
have  acted  in  a  way  more  befitting  him- 
self, and  more  properly  with  respect  to 
that  House,  if  he  bad  at  first  declared  what 
had  passed. 

But  admitting  all  this,  be  could  not  go 
the  length  of  saying  that  the  noble  lord 
had  viotatf d  the  constitution.  It  was  not 
because  a  thing  had  a  dangerous  tendency, 
that  it  was  to  be .  visited  in  the  way  the 
present  motion  suggested.  Luxury  was 
dangerous  to  the  constitution :  (a  laugh, 
and  cries  of  hear,  hear!)  but  it  would 
rather  be  going  too  far  to  contend,  that 
because  a  man  chose  to  give  a  grai\d  and 
voluptuous  entertainment,  he  should  be- 
come the  object  of  severe  censure  as  guilty 
of  an  offence  against  the  constitution.  He 
could  mention  other  things  whxh  were 
still  more  dangerous— Party  spirit — fac- 
tious combination !  (ri^peated  cries  of  hetir, 
hear !  from  the  Opposition  bench.)  He 
knew  he  had  touched  the  spring,  by  which 
gentleman  opposite  to  him  were  most 
easily  moved,  which  vibrated  with  most 
elasticity  in  their  bosoms.  These  were' 
infinitely  more  dangerous  than  the  influ- 
ence  of  the  crown;  of  which  to  much  had 


been  lately  said,  but  he  wal  sure,  gentle^ 
men  on  the  other  side  wouM  not  say  that 
those  who  were  guilty  of  such  dangeroos 
practices,  were,  on  that  acconnt,  to  have 
their  conduct  stigmatised  in  the  manner 
now  contended  tor. -^ He,  therefore,  fof 
these  reasons,  was  desirous  of  not  being 
pressed  to  give  a  definitive  vote  on  the 
subject  as  it  now  stood;  and,  as  the  pre*^ 
sent  motion  went  to  pass  a  high  censuro 
on  a  British  subject,  without  any  previous 
investigation  into  the  justice  or  injostict 
of  it,  if  called  on,  he  mast  vote  in  the  ne-* 
gative. 

But  there  was  another  question  of  very 
material  importance,  and  it  was  this ; 
though  the  motion  proposed  might  at  one 
time  or  other  be  proper  to  be  adopted, 
whether  this  was  the  time  ?  In  his  opinion, 
the  noble  lord  had  been  hardly  dealt  with, 
and  had  much  to  complain  of,  in  having 
been  made  the  object  of  unfounded  cla«> 
mour,  unjust  prejudice  and  unbounded  ca- 
lumny. So  natural  had  it  become  for  the 
people  of  this  country  to  think  that  no 
blame  could  attach  to  our  navy,  that  it 
was  almost  now  a  matter  of  course  to  at'«> 
tribute  failure,  when  it  did  occur,  to  the 
army  or  its  commander,  and  to  exculpate 
the  naty  from  any  share  in  the  cause  oC 
I  be  failure.  He  himself  was  one  of  *those 
who  had  been  infected  with  this  malady, 
and  he  was  one  of  those,  in  particular, 
who,  in  his  own  mind,  did  not  do  justice 
to  the  noble  lord.  He  confessed  be  had 
not  had  leisure  to  read  all  the  evidence; 
but,  with  all  the  attention  he  had  been 
able  to  bestow  upon  it,  he  was  fi  ee  to  de- 
clare that  he  did  not  see  a  single  line  which 
gave  countenance  to,  or  rather,  which  did 
not  completely  answer  the  public  calumny 
and  clamour  with  which  the  noble  lord 
had  been  loaded.  He  (Mr.  Stephtn)  was 
an  utter  stranger  to  the  noble  lord ;  he 
had  never  been  in  his  company  in  bis  life. 
He  looked  to  him  only  as  a'British  officer; 
and  he  begged  his  pardon  as  he  felt  sorrow 
for  having  entertained  the  opinion  which 
he  certainly  did  atone  time  entertain,  pre- 
judicial to  the  (conduct  of  the  noble  lord 
in  the  late  Expedition.  He  was  satisfied, 
from  the  evidence,  not  only  that  there 
was  no  ground  for  the  censure  re-echoed 
by  various  Journal  again&tthe  noble  lord, 
but  that  he  did  all  that  could  i>e  done; 
even  that  he  had  the  merit  of  var*n^  the 
army  of  which  he  had  the  conimtind,  see- 
ing  that  he  had  already  done  all  Uiu  could 
be  effected.  He  btlieved  he  might  e\eli 
say,  that  lord  Wellington,  and  ihatwu 
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the  noble  lord  had  been  more  unconstUu- 
tiooal  than  the  conduct  of  the  late  duke  of 
Portland  and  a  right  hon.  gent,  now  out 
of  office,  with  respect  to  the  secret  advice 
j(iven  by  them,  and  afiecting  a  noble  lord 
who  was  their  colleague.  His  idea  of  the 
affair  was,  that  lord  Chatham  bad  acted 
impreperly.  not  as  a  cabinet  counsellor, 
but  as  a  general  of  the  army,  and  he 
wished  that  some  resolution  should  be 
adopted  to  prevent  the  recurrence  in  fu- 
ture of  such  a  proceeding. — ^He  was  not 
prepared  to  agree  to  the  strong  resolutions 
propdsed,  which  would  go  to  disable  the 
Boble  lord  from  serving  his  Majesty  in 
future—- to  that  length  be  would  not  go. 
lie  had  not  the  honour  of  being  much 
known  to  lord  Chatham. — Were  it  not 
indeed  for  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  case,  he  should  not  have  boasted  of 
being  at  all  known  u>  the  noble  lord;  but 
be  would  say,  that  every  one  who  had  the 
honour  to  be  acquaintedi  with  him,  must 
be  aware  that  of  the  various  public  men 
in  the  country  no  one  was  more  eminent 
for  candour,  fairness,  and  sincerity.  In 
the  proceeding  which  he  had  adopted, 
the  noble  lord  must  have  been  led  into  an 
error.  He  was  sure  that  the  hon.  mover 
^f  the  resolutions  would  not  believe  in  bis 
cooler  moments  that  lord  Chatham's  Nar- 
rative was  presented  to  his  Majesty  with 
daik,  malignant,  and  insidious  views.  He 
did  not  deny  that  the  Narrative  contained 
imputations  on  the  navy,  but  he  denied 
tliat  the  noble  lord  was  actuated  by  mo* 
tives  such  as  those  ascribed  to  him  by  the 
lion,  gentleman.  It  appeared  that  the 
noble  lord  had  been  sent  to  execute  a  ser- 
Tree  which  could  not  be  performed.  To 
<)bviate  the  effects  of  public  censure  he 
had,  too  hastily  perhaps,  prepared  his  vin- 
dication, and  had  presented  it  to  that  per- 
son whose  estimation  he  was  most  solicit- 
ous to  preserve. — ^With  regard  to  the 
secret  influence  which  it  was  asserted  had 
existed  during  the  whole  of  the  present 
reign,  he^could  not  conceive  how  it  could 
he  going  on  for  fifty  years  without  any 
one  pointing  his  finger  and  venturing  to 
sav  ''there  is  the  man."  During  the  long 
acfministtrations  of  lord  North  and  Mr.  Pitt, 
IK)  such  discovery  was  made.  He  could 
w^t  b<ilieve  it  then  tor  exist.  The  public 
had  !ong  imputed  to  lord  Bute  that  he  was 
the  secret  sdviser  'of  the  crown;  but  it 
iias  now  a  well  khown  historical  foct,  that 
«)  far  from  being  the  adviser  of  the  crown, 
lord  BuCe  complained  of  having  been  neg- 
Jected  by  it.    The  present  ctotectiou  in- 


deed was  to  him  ft  CAQiplcle  frovf  4biiC 
secret  infhience  had  aot  eziated  in  the 
way  in  which  it  was  aupposed  to  exist ; 
for  otherwise.  Was  it  credible  that  secret 
advice  should  be  detected  in  twenty  days 
after  its  communication  \  A  danger  greater 
than  that  arising  from  secret  influence  ap«> 
peared  to  him  to  have  thneaiteaed  the  ccin*- 
stitution  jon  the  coalition  of  lord  North  and 
Mi;.  Fox-— namely,  the  union  of  aU '  the 
aristocratical  families  of  the  country.  He 
would  not  vote  for  the  previous  questioo* 
neither  would  he  vote  for  the  hopeurable 
gentleman's  resolutions;  but  he  wished 
that  the  House  would  record  on  their  joar^ 
nals  some  resolution,  which  would  eflec** 
tually  prevent  any  person  in  the  naval  or 
military  service  of.  his  Majesty^  from  ap*- 
preaching  his  Majesty  with  a  narrative  of 
his  conduct  in  any  other  way  than  through 
the  medium  of  the  constituted  authorities. 
Lord  Fofteseone  agreed  so  far  with  the 
hon.  gent,  who  kqd  just  sat  down,  that  he 
thought  the  cry  of  secret  influence  haid 
been  much  exaggerated,  that  it  was  in 
truth  little  more  than  a  bug- bear;  it  was 
not  therefore  on  the  ground  of  secret  in* 
fluence  that  he  should  vote  for  the  reso*- 
lutions  proposed.  It  was  a  principle  in  the 
constitution  that  the  King  could  do  no 
wrong,  and  it  was  also  a  principle  in  the 
constitution,  that  the  King's  adviaera 
should  be  responsible  to  the  country  lor 
the  consequences  of  their  advice.  ^  Now 
he  contended,  that  if  advice  was  allowed 
to  be  given  in  the  same  manner  as  iord 
Chatham  had  coitimunicated  his  Narrative, 
and  with  the  same  request  of  secrecy,  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  be  furnished 
with  that  overt  act,  which  was  indespen* 
sibly  necessary  to  be  possessed  of  to  ma- 
nifest the  intention  of  ihe  individual.  A 
gallant  oflictr  who  had  opened  the  de^ 
bate,  had  said  much  upon  the  unfairness  of 
imputing  motives  to  lord  Chatham:  he 
seemed  to  have  the  advantage  of  being  ia 
possession  of  that  noble  lord's  motives,  but 
he  turned  from  motive  to  fact — from  in^ 
tenlion  to  mal-conduct.  Why,  that  hon. 
general  could  not  well  dispute  that  lord. 
Chatham  had,  in  the  condoct  he  bad  por* 
sued,  been  inflaenced  by  certain  motivea 
be  those  motives  what  they  might.  Now 
as  for  him  (lord  Folkestone)  he  had 
no  other  way  of  judging  of  any  man's  mo>- 
tives  than  by  his  actions;  and  he  con* 
fesscd  that  in  the  present  instance  he 
thought  lord  Chatham's  condoct  of  a  na^ 
ture  to  warrant  the  strongest  suspicion  e€ 
his  motives.     Whii(  hM  he^o  in  4aot  the 
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efuidoct  «f  lord  Cbttkm  ^  He  dv^w  ap  a 
secret  Narrative  of  a  great  poblic  traae* 
•dtofliy  and  prcaented  it  to  the  Ksfig,  with 
aa  Annexed  condition  of  senrecy ;  and  this 
Narrative'  contained  more  than  inaiatta* 
iicni  againat  the  navy.  Yel  no  ahadow^ 
BO  trace*  no'featnre  could  now  be  recalled 
to  the  mind  of  that  noble  lord,  of  that  part 
which  he  had  written  of  which  he  had  re^ 
pented  after  it  had  been  left  to  do  its  work 
upon  the  royal  mind  for  a  month.  The 
gallant  officer  had  ailcHi,  was  there  any 
thing  clandestine  in  the  noble  lord's  pro^ 
^wedings;  He  would  sntwer,  that  he 
knew  of  nothing  that  could  be  more  clan- 
destine, llie  presentation  of  the  paper 
was  'obviously  clandestine  ;  it  contained 
charges,  or,  at  least,  insinuations,  and  yet, 
though  avowed  to  he  ezcolpator}'  of  the 
party  presenting  it,  was  required  to  be 
kept  secivt.  He  Acknowledged  that  such 
conduct  did  awaken  in  his  mind  strong, 
nayr  the  strongest  suspicions  of  bad  mo- 
tives/--4t  had  been  said  by  an  hon.  gent. 
on  the  floiiir  (Mr.  Bankes,)  that  it  was 
4asigerous  to  visit  an  net  with  pan'shmen^ 
where  the  oflence  was  not  clearly  laid 
down  and  defined.  He  agreed  with  that 
,  iion.  gent.,  but  did  not  think  ihe  observe- 
tion  applied  to  the  case  before  the  House. 
No  man  could  be  ifsnorant  nf  the  degree, 
nature,  and  extent  of  lord  Chatham's  of 
fcnce,  who  was  not  ignorant  of  the  constt- 
•ution  ilwlf ;  and  he  thought  that  the  pro 
position  of  tiie  hon.  gent  would  have  ap- 
plied more  Ihirly,  and  might  have  been 
more  justly  admitted  as  a  plea  in  the  case 
tif  an  unfortunate  man  (we  presume  Mr. 
'Oale  Jones,)  who  had  lately  fellen  under 
4he  di»pkNisure  of  the  House,  and  vi  ho  \va- 
now  sutler  in  g  punishment  for  an  a  It  edged 
'oflence,  which  gentlemen  might  find  it 
difficult  to  reduce  within  the  limit*  of  a  le- 
gitimate definition,  or  to  refer  to  any  one 
•great  principle  of  the  eonsti«uiion,  of 
which  that  ailedged  offence  was  a  viola- 
tion ;  bat  upon  that  topic  he  would  say 
fio  more,  as  he  understood  that  it  would 
Uhonly  be  distincti}*  submitted  to^  the  con- 
•nderation  of  the  House. — With  respect  to 
the  conduct  of  lord  Chatham,  in  giving  in 
Ibis  Narrattye,  he  thought  it  highly  cen- 
surable, and  principally  so  becauw  it  ap- 
^reared  to  him  that  that  noble  lord  had 
given  tn  that  statement  not  as  a  peer,  not 
us  a  privy  counsellor,  but  as  a  general  of  • 
*llcer.  He  had  obtruded  upon  his  Majes- 
ty a  military  report^^  military  report  ex- 
clusive in  Its  nature,  and  yet  bearing  re- . 
f^rrence  in  'o^efy  Hse  of  it  to  that  party 


that  had  not  the  aame  advuutage  ;  and  an- 
ticipating  thai  judgment  which  was  only 
lo  be  formed  upon  the  &ir  public  aourcea 
of  open  investigation.  •  The  principles  of 
the  constitution  had  no  magic  in  them ; 
they  required  no  extraordinary  intclluet 
to  understand,  or  to  apply  them ;  they 
were  the  plaiu  principles  of  common 
sense.  The  question .  respecting  the  ooa^ 
duct  of  lord  Chatham  was  not  of  tncoosi^ 
derable  importance  at  a  time  wlien  the* 
standing  army  was  maintained  upon  so  ei&> 
tensive  a  scale.  A  standing  army  had  a^ 
ways  in  this  free  country  been  thought 
dangerous  to  liberty  ;  therefore  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  constitution  made  the 
civil  and  military  duties  of  the  subject 
not  merely  differing  from  each  other  m 
precedence,  but  wholly  dissimilar  accor^ 
ding  to  every  form  of  distinction.  It  was 
most  dangerous  therefore,  to  countenance 
that  illegal  conjunct ioA  of  them,  by 
which  one  was  made  accessary  to  the 
othef,  and  both  ruinous  to  the  regulated 
order  of  general  liberty.  We  had  now  in 
pay,  in  addition  to  that  standing  army, 
which  the  psessuce  of  the  times  induced  ua 
toVilerate,  animnaense  body  of  foreigners, 
there  were  not  less  than  thirty  battaliona. 
A  district  of  Great  Britain  had  been  iateif 
commanded  by  a  foreign  officer,  a  man 
neither  .a  native,  nor  natonxKzed  in  our 
country.  Might  not  this  alien  to  the 
country  use  the  privilege^  of  which  he 
found  a  precedent  in  lord  Chathim's  coi^ 
duct,  and  by  virtue  of  his  (4fioe  as  a  genu* 
ral  (for  it  was  admitted  that  Jord 
Chatham  delivered  his  Narrative  m 
that  capacity,)  approach  the  throne^ 
assail  the  royal  «ar  wiih  his  representi^ 
lions  poison  the  royal  mini,  and 
whilo  the  nation  were  stupidly  gaaiisg  on 
the  daring  act  which  their  weakness  per- 
4nitted,  overturn  the  constitution  ? 

Mr.  Adam  rote  and  Kpokeas  fotlows^— 
•Sir;  It  is  ny  intention  to  delay  the 
House  but  a  very  short  time,  and  1  «ii». 
cerely  believe  that  I  shall  literally  fulfil 
that  mtention.  Bat  I  entertain  a  meat 
anxious  desire  to  state  the  grounds  upon 
which  I  shall  support  the  present  ques- 
tion ;  and  my  anxiety  to  oo  so  has  rd- 
cerved  much  additional  foroe,  indeed,  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  motion  has  been 
opposed  by  my  leanied  friend  ontbe  other 
side  of  the  House  (Mr.  Stephen)  and  by 
the  hon.  gent,  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
row  lh>m  which  I  speak  (Mr.  Bankea.)*^ 
The  question  is,  in  ite  very  natove  and 
cment e«  uf  wital  eomequanoe  to  ihe  coi^ 
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trtilution  i  fttid  the  manner  iu  which  it 
luu  been  treated  by  the  two  gentlemen* 
16  whom  I  have  referred,  has  rendered  it 
in  that  respect,  if  possibiet  still  more  so. 
I. have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that,  if  the 
doctrine  which  they  have  promulgated  is 
acted  upon  in  this  House,  there  is  a  com- 
plete and  entire  end  of  the  constitution  qf 
tfaift  free  country. 

•  I  sincerely  regret.  Sir,  that  the  earl  of 
Chatham  is  the  person  who  has  fallen  into 
this  most  unfortunate  situation.  I  regret 
that  the  predicament  in  which  he  is  placed 
compels  me  to  pronounce  his  conduct  to 
have  been  that  which  the  second  resolu- 
tion expresses,  in  my  opinion,  with  per- 
fect accuracy,  and  with  most  becoming 
moderation.  I  have  sometimes  had  the 
honour  to  meet  that  noble  lord  ip  society, 
where  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  gratified 
with  his  demeanour:  and  in  the  inter- 
course of  business,  in  which  1  have  seen 
him  two  or  three  times,  I  have  found  him 
most  accommodating  in  point  of  adcess, 
most  clear,  distinct,  and  unassuming  in 
discussion.  But  when  called  upon  as  a 
member  of  parliament,  conscientiously 
and  uprightly  to  form  an  opinion,  and  give 
a  Tde  upon  a  motion  founded  on  the  con- 
duet  which  the  noble  lord  has  pursued  re- 
specting his  Narrative,  I  have  noxhoice — 
I  must  take  the  fact  as  it  stands,  without 
considering  who  the  actor  was  in  the 
•transaction,  and  divesting  myself  of  all 
individual  bias,  pronounce  my  opinion 
#tt  the  question  before  us. 

In  forming  the  opinion  which  I  am 
about  to  deliver,  I  have  made  it  my  bust* 
ness  to  strip  the  subject  of  all  extraneous 
matter,  and  of  every  thing  not  bearing 
directly  on  the  issue.  With  that  view  I 
lay  out  of  the  Question  all  that  has  been  re- 
lied upon  on  tne  one  side  and  the  other, 
respecting  the  facts  and  circumstances 
which  lord  Chatham  has  given  in  evi- 
dence. I  put  the  case  (and  that  is  all  that 
is  necessary  in  the  view  which  1  take  of 
this,  in  my  conception  the  most  momen- 
tous constitutional  question  that  has  been 
discussed  in  the  long  period  of  my  public 
life)  upon  the  factn  that  lord  Chatham  de- 
livered his  Narrative  to  the  king^— that  it  is 
a  public  document,  containing  an  account 
of  his  conduct  as  commander  of  the  forces 
on  the  late  unfortunate  Expedition  to.  the 
Scheldt — and    on    his    Majesty's    most 

Suciotts  answer  to  the  Address  of  this 
ottse,  stating  the  circumstances  at- 
tending that  delivery— -namely,  its  being 
given  in  the  first  instance^  accompanied 


by  a  desire,  v^hioh  is  tn  the  nature  of 
an  advice,  to  keep  it  secret ;  being  taken 
back-«-deHvered  again— and  then,  by  hia 
Majesty's  own  act,  ordered  to  be  giTon 
to  the  secretary  of  state. 

However,  $\f,  before  I  enter  into  th« 
consideration  of  the  question  to  which 
those  communications,  thus  stripped  of 
every  concomitant  incident,  give  rise  ;  I 
cannot  help  expressing  my  utter  sorpriatt 
and  astonishment,  that  my. learned  friend 
(Mr.  Stephen,)  a  lawyer  of  great  know* 
ledge,  ability,  and  experience — that  the 
hon<  gent.  (Mr.  Bankes,)  an  old  member 
of  parliament  (whcm  I  have  known  for 
30  years,  and  whose  diligent  attention  to 
his  duty  in  all  that  time  I  must  in  general 
recognise  and  praise,)  should  ask, ''  Where 
is  the  charterr-were  is  the  statute'— where 
is  the  written  decree'^  which  has  been 
violated  by  this  proceeding  of  the  earl  of 
Chatham  ?  What !  when  the  .great  body 
of  the  municipal  law  of  the  country,  tfcie 
common  law  of  England  is  technically 
characterized  as  unwritten,  does  a  lawyor 
ask  that  question  ?  When  the  great  and 
most  valuable  part  of  the  law  of  parliament 
and  of  the  constitution  has  never  been  in- 
serted in  any  charter,  statute,  or  written 
decree,  does  an  old  and  experienced  mem- 
ber of  parliament  ask  that  question  ? 
And  are  those  gentlemen  yet  to  learn  that 
it  is  from  the  practice  of  parliament,  from 
the  usage  of  our  ancestors,  confirmed  and 
perfected  by  the  invaluable  usage  of  mo- 
dem times,  that  we  are  to  derive  the  law 
of  parliament  and  of  theconstttation  ?  The 
practice  of  the  constitution  forms  the  law 
of  the  constitution.  And  if  it  shall  a|K 
pear  that  the.  proceeding  of  lord  Chatham, 
with  respect  to  this  Narrative,  was  a  vio- 
lation of  clear  established  practice,  who 
can  pretend  to  deny,  that  because  the 
prinaple  which  has  been  violated  does 
not  appear  in  a  charter  pr  a  statute,  or  in 
a  written  decree,  that  therefore  it  w^s  not 
unconstitutional  i  I  take  upon  myself  to 
say  then,  that  tlie  delivery  of  the  Narra- 
tive to  his  Majesty  by  lord  Chatham— 4be 
advice  to  keep  it  secret — the  taking  it 
back,  and  delivering  it  again ;  in  short, 
that  the  whole  transaction  was  an  uncon- 
stitutional act. 

Sir,  I  assert  this  not  on  the  authority  of 
speculative  philosophers  or  constitution- 
alists, but  as  resting  on  matter  of  recog- 
nised and  well  ascertained  usage  ;  not  to 
be  looked  for  in  this  or  in  that  written  law^ 
but  derived  from  practice  of  high  an* 
tiqaity,  confirmed  and  sanctioned  by  the 
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wiiform  coana  of  prooaeding  in  ihe  best 
modern  times«  and  happily  affording  at 
once  the  most  certain  protection  to  the 
person  and  dignity  of  the  sovereign,  and 
the  most  perfect  security  to  the  liberty  of 
the  sobject  It  is  this  clearright,  this  un- 
doubted and  most  privileged  system,  vifhich 
our  ancestors  contrived,  earned,  and  en« 
joyed ;.  and  which  is  proposed  by  the 
moiioa  of  my  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Whitbread) 
to  be  maintained ;  which  if  not  asserted 
this  night  by  the  vote  of  this  House,  may 
be  lost  for  ever. 

Sir,  before  I  enter  upon  the  ouestion 
more  immediately  under  tfie  consideration 
of  the  House,  1  cannot  refrain  from  ,re- 
polling  the  most  unprecedented  doctrine 
maintained  by  the  hon«^ent  (Mr.  Bankes) 
respectins  aci vice  given  to  the  Sovereign ; 
doctrine,  I  will  venture  to  say,  the  most 
extraordinary  that  ever  was  delivered  in 
this  House.  '  Does  the  hon.  gent,  seriously 
and  conscientiopsly  intend  to  maintain 
that  a  minister,  a  peer,  a  privy  counsellor, 
or  other  person,  may  approach  the  King, 
and  instil  bad  counsel  into  the  royal  mind, 
and  if  that  counsel  is  not  followed,  that  the 
counsellor  or  adviser  is  not  guilty  of  a 
criminal  act;  of  a  gross  violation  of  the 
constitutional  law  of  the  realm :  and  that 
he  could  not  be  punished  for  such  advice, 
though  nothing  followed  upon  the  advice? 
Let  me  entreat  the  hon.  genL  to  look  back 
lo  the  history  of  the  country,  to  those  pro- 
ceedings which  characterized  even  the 
least  settled  and  most  uninformed  periods 
of  our  annals.  1  will  not  confine  the  hon. 
gent,  to-  the  priociples  or  doctrines  to 
which  the  revolution  gave  a  more  correct 
form  and  substance :  look  before  to  the 
reigns  of  the  Stuarts ;  nay>  look  back  al- 
most to  the  conquest  itself,  to  the  aeras  of 
favouritism  immediately  following  that 
evenL  Let  him  look  a  little  later,  to  the 
reigns  of  Edward  2,  and  Richard  2 ;  to 
those  times,  when  the  minionsof  the  crown 
poured  poison  in  the  royal  ear,  *  when  the 

*  Knt  Article  of  Impeachment  of  the  first 

aet  of  Articles  against  Lord  Straffi»rd, 

16   Car.    1.    Cobbett's  6tate   Trials, 

vol.  3,  p.  1S85. 

.    '<  That  the  said  Thomas  earl  of  StraA>rd 

hath  traitorously  endeavoured  to  subvert 

the  fundameoud  laws  and  government  of 

/(be  realmsof  England  and  Ireland;  and, 

instead  thereof,  to  introduce  an  arbitrary 

and  tyrannical  government  against  law; 

which  he  hath  declared  by  traitorous  word^ 

counsels  and  actions,  and  by  giving .  his 
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ptocoedings  turned  not  upon  4he  act  that 
followed,  but  on  advice  not  acted  upon ; 
and  then  let  him  say  whether  it  is  not^a 
clear  and  well  ascertained  principle  of  the 
c^Mtitution,  that  to  give  bad  counsel  to 
the  kine  i>  not  in  itself  and  by  itself  most 
criminal  against  the  state;  prosecutable 
and  punishable  according  to  the  practice 
and  usage  of  Parliament.  If  it  were  other* 
wise,  I  would  ask  how  should  we  come  at 
any  guilty  adviser  without  coupling  an  act 
with  the  advice  ?  Let  me  ask,  how  the 
state  could  be  protected  against  the  poison 
which  might  be  infused  into  the  royal 
mind,  and  which  might,  at  an  unconnected 
and  distant  interval,  be  carried  into  exe-» 
cution,  in  a  manner  and  by  measures  the 
most  ruinous  and  destructive,  and  rendered, 
by  lapse  of  time,  almost  incapable  of  dis« 
covery. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  any  person  were 
so  bsse  as  to  advise  the  king,  by  his  own 
authority,  to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus 
act;  but  that  the  king,  knowing  better, 
and  revering  the  constitution  more  than 
the  adviser,  rejected  that  advice,  and, 
though  accompanied  with  an  injunction  of 
secrecy,  that  the'adviser  became  known. 
Can  any  one  doubt  that  such  advice  would 
be  the  subject  of  parliamentary. prosecu* 
tion,  and,  when  proved,  be  followed  with 
condign  punishment?  The  case  is  too 
clear  to  admit  of  a  Question. 

But  this  is  not  all— *judge  the  doctrine 
of  the  hon.  gent,  by  the  analogy  of  the 
law  of  high  treason — ^Do  the  laws  of  trea* 
son  require  that  the  intention  of  the.  trai- 
tor should  be  carried  into  effect,  in  order 
to  constitute  that  heinous  crime?  Does 
the  law  wait  till  the  traitor's  hand  shall 
have  levelled  the  Monarch's  sacred  person 
in  the  dust  ?  Does  it  permit  him  traitor- 
ously and  rudely  to  break  that  link  of 
safety,  the  royal  life,  which  protects  us 
all  ?  whose  sacred  person  is  fenced  round 
by  extraordinary  laws,  to  unite  and  knit' 
together  the  whole   sodal  and  political 

Majesty  advice,  by  force  of  arms  to  com* 
pel  his  loyal  subjects  to  submit  thereto." 

Third  Article  of  the  second  set  of  Articles. 
Cobbett's  State  Trials,  vol.  3,  p.  1S88. 

"  That  the  realm  of  Ireland  having 
been,  time  out  of  mind,  annexed  to  the 
imperial  crown  of  this  his  Majesty's  realm 
of  England,  and  governed  by  the  same 
laws ;  the  said  earl  being  lord  deputy  of 
that  realm,  to  brine  his  Majesty's  liege 
subjects  of  that  kingdom,  likewise  into  dia* 
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frame  of  tb»  state  ? — the  law,  thus  render- 
ing the  mere  inteiltfon  to  kill,  ttxe  crime, 
and  not  the  actual  murder,  as  in  the  case 
of  private  men— thereby  securing  the 
body  of  the  state  from  danger  of  sucpan 
change,  and  from  dissolution;  the  natural 
and  probable  effect  of  it.  Shall  it  be  said 
then,  that  the  intention  by  secret  and  evil 
advice  to  beget  evil  acts,  which  may  over* 
whelm  the  sacred  fabric  of  our  laws  and 
subvert  our  liberties,  shall  be  less  protect- 
ed ;  or  that  the  intention,  in  that  case, 
shall  not  be  equivalent  in  criminality  to 
the  act  which  it  is  meant  to  excite  ? 

Sir,  I  believe  I  ought  in  some  measure 
to  beg  pardon  of  the  House  for  having 
dwelt  so  long  upon  a  subject  which  is  not 

tika  of  bis  Majesty's  government,  and  in- 
tending the  subversion  of  the  fundamental 
laws  and  settled  government  of  that  realm, 
and  the  destruction  of  his  Majesty's  liege 
people  there ;  did  upon  the  SOtn  day  of 
September,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  now 
Majesty's  reign,  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  the 
chief  city  of  that  realm,  where  bis  Ma- 
jesty's privy  council  and  courts  of  justice 
do  ordinarily  reside,  and  ivbither  the  no- 
bility and  gentry  of  that  realm  do  usually 
rt'sort  for  justice,  in  a  public  speech  before 
divers  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  that 
kingdom,  and  before  the  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  recorder,  and  many  citizens  of  Dublin, 
«nd  other  his  Majesty's  liege  people,  de- 
clare and  publish,  that  Ireland  was  a  con- 
quered nation,  and  that  the  King  might  do 
with  them  what  he  pleased ;  and  speaking 
of  the  charters  of  former  kings  of  Eng- 
land made  to  that  city,  he  further  then 
«aid,  that  their  charters  were  nothing 
worth,  and  did  bind  the  King  no  further 
than  he  pleased.'* 

Xha  firtt  Article  of  Impeftclunent  againat 
4he  earl  of  ClaraiklMi,  14th  of  Nov. 
If67,  19th  Car.  iL  Cobbett's  State 
IVials,  vol.  6,  p.  3J»0. 

'^  That  the  earl  of  Clarendon  hath  de-  j 
signed  a  standing  army  to  be  raised,  and 
to  govern  the  fcinedom  thereby,  advising 
the  Ki»g  to  disiMve  the  (.resent  parlia- 
ment, to  iay  aside  all  thooghu  of  parlia- 
ments for  the  future,  to  govern  by  military 
power,  and  to  maintain  the  same  by  free 
quarter  and  contribution.^ 

I^rd  Clarendon  puts  in  a  very  detailed 
mawer  to  this  charge,  denying  the  truth 
of  ilia  having  given  such  advice ;  but 
unking  no  observation  ag4inst  the  validity 
of  tfat  charge,  if  it  had  been  true* 


perhapa  ^rielly  connected  with  the  iDaiii 

3oe*tion.  But  I  could  not  pefflait  anch 
octrtne  to  go  unanswered,  especially 
when  falling  from  a  person  whose  age  end 
experience  as  a  member  of  parliament 
might  give  currency  to  principles  sobver* 
sive  of  the  constitution,  and  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  safety  of  Che  atete  and  the 
freedom  of  the  country. 

Sir,  I  have  already  aaid,  that  all  the  evi- 
dence which  I  require  to  enable  me  to  de- 
cide, that  the  conduct  of  lord  Chatham,  in 
the  instance  in  question,  has  been  nncon- 
stitutienal,  is  t^e  narrative  of  that  noble 
lord,  giving  an  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  be  discharged  a  great  public  trust, 
coupled  with  his  Majesty's  most  graciona 
answer  to  the  Address  of  thta  House  :  an 
answer  which,  I  will  venture  to  say  (owing 

to 

1680^32  Car.  ^.— Cobbett's  State  Triala, 
vol.  8,  p.  Ids. — Bardn  Weston's  Charge 
to  a  Grand  Jury  in  the  County  of 
Surry.— See  Comms.  Jour.  1 680.^ 

''  And  to  speak  truth,  all  his  disciples 
are  seasoned  with  such  a  sharpness  of  spirit 
that  it  much  concerns  magistrates  to  keep 
a  strait  hand  over  them  ^  and  now  they 
are  restless,  amusing  us  with  fears,  and 
nothing  will  serve  them  but  a  parliament. 
For  my  part,  I  know  no  representative  of 
the  nation,  but  the  Kine  :  all  power  cen- 
ters in  him ;  it  i^  true  he  does  intrust  it 
with  his  ministers,  but  he  is  the  aole  re- 
presentative, and  i'  faith  he  has  wisdom 
enough  to  intrust  it  no  more  in  these  men, 
who  have  given  us  such  late  examples  of 
their  wisdom  and  faithfulness."  And  this 
committee  taking  the  said  matter  into  their 
consideration,  came  to  this  Uesolution : 

Resolved.  '*  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  committee,  that  the  charge  given  by 
the  said  b;)ron  Weston,  were  a  -scandal  to 
the  reformation,  in  derogation  of  the  ric^hts 
and  privileges  of  parliament,  and  tendtns 
to  raise  discord  between  his  Majesty  and 
his  subjects." 

In  the  reign  of  Edw.  2,  the  proceedings 
against  Gaveston  are  full  of  illustrations  of 
thts  doctrine. 

The  same  is  to  be  found  in  the  various 
proceedings  against  the  favourites  and  mi- 
nisters (»f  Ki<:hard  the  second. 

See  Hume's  History,  vol*  ii,  p.  546, 
quarto  edition  ;  Millars  Historical  View 
of  the  English  Government,  book  ii,  chafK 
V.  and  the  authorities  cited  by  those  a»- 
thora  See  likewise  all  the  contemporane- 
otts  hfttorians. 
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t^  the  estTMrdiiKirircoiidoct  of  lord  Chat- 
hull)  ii  without  precedent  in'  the  records 
df  perlMmeDt ;  not  only  in  the  correct 
and  coQitimdonal  nra  which  has  fiiK> 
ceeded  the  Rerolotion ;  but  in  all  that  long 
and  less  formed  period  of  our-  parlia- 
mentary history  which  preceded  it  Prom 
thmt  answer  we  tearn,  that  when  lord  Chat- 
ham delivered  this  offictal»  this  public  do- 
ooment  to  the  king,  in  which  he  assorts 
the  correctness  of  his  own  conduct,  and 
impeaches  that  of  the  nayml  department ; 
he  delivered  it  to  his  Majesty,  accom- 
panied with  adrice  to  keep  it  secret ;  and 
accordingly,  until  it  was  asked  to  be  de- 
livered back,  it  remained  secret.  So  that 
from  the  I3th  of  January  to  the  14th  of 
February,  during  a  whole  mohth,  all  the 
other  confidential  servants  of  the  crown 
were  entirely  ignorant  of  this  most  jm- 
portant  communication. 

Sir,  it  does  seem  to  me  most  extraor- 
dinary, and,  I  believe,  hitherto  it  has  been 
unheard  of  in  the  conduct  of  public  affiiirs, 
that  a  person,  sent  in  the  chief  command 
of  an  expedition,  should  return  from  his 
command,  and  that  months  should  elapse 
after  his  return,  during  which  neither  he 
ahould  tender,  nor  the  king's  ministers 
require,  im^  account  of  his  conduct,  and  of 
his  transactions  in  that  command.  When 
the  noble  earl  eame  back  from  Zealand  in 
September,  it  might  be  difficult  for  him  in 
the  dissolvi^d,  disordered,  and  distracted 
state  in  which  the  cabinet  then  stood,  to 
know  to  whom  be  was  to  address  himself. 
But  when  lord  Liverpool  was  appointed 
secretary  of  state  for  the  war  depart- 
nenty  when  the  right  boo.  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  was  induced  by  bis 
loyalty  to  accept  of  the  situation  (as  he 
]ms  termed  it)  of  prime  minister ;  when 
those  two  persons  were  thus  invested  with 
the  character  of  the  responsible  ministers 
of  the  crowD»  why  did  not  they  demand 
firom  lord  Chatham  an  account  of  his  ser- 
vices ?  For  any  thing  that  appears,  they 
did  not  then  discharge  that  most  impor- 
tant doty  of  their  station ;  and  lord  Liver* 
pool  has  not  even  now  taken  any  step  to 
call  upon  lord  Chatham,  in  the  terms  and 
according  to  the  order  given  in  his  ap- 
pointment under  the  sign  manual,  to  ac* 
coont  to  him  as  secretary  of  state.  On 
the  contrary,  the  discharge  of  this  great 
public  duty  in  this,  I  believe,  the  greatest, 
and*  I  am  sure,  the  most  unfortunate  expe- 
dition that  over  left  the  shores  of  this 
country,  seems  to  have  been  passed  over 
by  the  king's  ministen  without  iuquiry 
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into  the  details  of  it,  as  if  it  had  notlieen 
a  subject  of  most  unxious  public  conceriu 
and  one  for  which  they  are  most  deeply 
responsible.  Nay,  Sir,  what  is  still  more 
extraordinary/^  those  ministers,  those  con- 
fidential servants  of  the  king,  instead  of 
considering  the  public  account  of  the  con- 
duct and  transactions  of  a  public  officer, 
in  a  great  command,  as  a  matter  for  pub- 
lic account,  have,  in  violation  of  every 
principle  that  regulates  the  government  of 
this  free  country,  represented  the  matter 
connected  with  this  public  narrative  as  of 
a  private  nature,  relating  to  the  private 
concerns  of  the  king,  and  not  to  the  pub- 
lic and  official  affairs  of  the  kingaom. 
For,  Sirj  when  the  matter  first  came  befort 
the  House,  on  a  motion  for  an  Address  to 
the  king,  to  communicate  every  thing  that 
respected  the  transaction  under  our  con* 
sideration,  the.  secretary  of  state  for*the 
Home  Department  (most  wonderful^  that 
such  things  should  be  attempted  1)  had 
the  boldness  to  arsue  the  matter,  as  if  the 
communications  of  a  public  officer  to  the 
king,  respecting  the  execution  of  a  public 
command,  were  of  a  private  nature  ana^ 
logons  to  the  private  concerns  of  his  Ma- 
jesty ;  and  that  those  who  asked  farther 
information  on  the  subject  were  proposing 
to  search  his  Majesty's  private  escrutoire* 

Sir,  I  am  sure  that  the  indelicacy  of 
such  a  search  never  entered  the  mind  of 
any  individual  here.  God  forbid  that 
there  should  not  be  the  most  sacred  re- 
spect for  every  thine  that  relates  to  the 
private  aflairs  and  domestic  concerns  of 
our  Sovereign.  I  trustr"!  am  the  last  per- 
son to  entertain  or  promulgate  a  doctrine 
that  could  intrench,  in  the  smallest  de* 
gree,  upon  the  most  inviolable  security  to 
his  Majesty's  private  repositories.  The 
veneration  for  the  person  and  character  of 
his  Majesty,  which  is  entertain^  through- 
out the  nation,  ensures  against  sOch  a 
violation  of  all  decency ;  and  the  parti- 
cular circumstances,  in  which  I  am  known 
to  stand,  will  ensure  me,  I  trust,  against 
the  possible  imputation  of  any  thing  but 
the  most  profound  respect  and  attach- 
ment to  toe  person  of  the  King.  But« 
Sir,  I  cannot  under  these  impression^ 
powerful  as  they  are,  be  led  to  forget  the 
clear  and  marked  distinction  between  the 
public  government  of  the  monarchy  and 
the  private  concerns  of  the  monarch. 

1  do  then  most  boldly  -and  stedfastly 
deny  that  the  doctrine,  which  has  beea 
contended  for  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  has  any  -foundation  is  the  conal*- 
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ttdtion  of  tbb  i^oiy^y :  a|ij^  I  insUtt  t)is^ 
It  U  vaconstiUitloiHil  to  aAMiri  Uiat  the 
King  (I  «p^;^  oC  tb^  pfl^cQ  a(  Kiog  geii«- 
laJly^  accQr^iafi  tp  the  gonstiliittiQa*  of 
Eoglaxv])  can.  hs^Ti^  a  private  ve^i^tpry 
for  a  pubiic  paper  ;  tlp;^t  ihi»  il^ «  p^^tiqi) 
^vers^  to  the  very,  essence  of  tbU  coosti- 
tutioQ^  and  ha»  been  so  in  all,  timoi  of  o^r 
histQry-*-^thal  th&  gjrt^^l  securUy  x4  U>V* 
fi;ee   country^  9«  i^  reapecjts  tbe   rpyal 

Sower  and,  s^udioi^Uy*  i$,  that  the  Kipg 
oesnQ  public  act  Q^hiipself ;  bi4  tb^t  ki. 
^Gts  by  the  advite  of  kpown  a^d  swprji» 
counsellor^,  who  are  responsible  t^  Uua 
l^ouse,  and  to  the  country,  ^r  their  ad-^ 
vice — that  all  acts,  therefore,  and  ^l  ac* 
counts  of  those  acu  given  by  tho»»  wb.o. 
^re  appointed  to  Uie  discbar,ge  of  public 
duties~*in  short,  tb^t  all  pq^ic  tran$ac* 
tjon&  of  the  state  mu&t  be  ofiicial — tliat 
Uiey  cannot  be  the  subject  of  conceal- 
silent ;  they  that  cannot  be  commu^iici^ed 
tinder  injunctions  and  advice  of  secrecy  to 
the  Sovereign;    but  muA(  peas  thrjouij^ 
that  public  s^nd  pfficial  course  whjpb.  l» 
Icnown  to  the  (;oqsut;utioni  which  pubiip 
cSicial  pourse  securf^s  to  thisi  House  the 
application    of    ita    great  inquibitorial 
I^Qwer^i  a^  privilege  which  baa  s^lw^^  ex* 
i^t^d,  and  whicn  is  linuted'  only  by  tbe 
discretion  of  the  Bouse.    $q  th«tt.tbii  unr 
qpubted  right  to  inc^ire  into  the  ipopd^ict 
pi  the  executive  <)^cers  of  the  crown, 
4ius  reodt^rs  it  essentially  j9eces4uy  that 
eiU  the  parts  of  the  executive  gpverniaeQt 
fbould  pass  in  tbei  usual,  the  acciis|oiMed, 
^d  wtlMcaown  official-  ehapnels.     Th« 
eooret  communication)  whiph  is  the  sub-' 
ject  of  our  present  coosideration,  witb 
<yery  act  of  a  sipiilar  kind*  I  tberefora 
fssert  to  be  tptally  inooosiftept  wHb  th(» 
<;lear  and  indisputable  characteristics  of 
the  constitutioa  wlucb  ^niunt  npvpr  he  losi 
^ight  of  in  the  consideratioa  of  tbia  sub* 
^ct  :-^I  mean  tbe  irresponipbility  of  tba 
King;    the  rojipoosibilitjr  of  miaMlefa; 
^d  the  in<|aisitoriaf  power  of  tbe  Hoate 
«£  Commons, 

That  the  system  of  the  king  acting  by 
adv^^  ia  the  govemaKent  of  tba  realm, 
and.  being  according  to,  the  conatUutiaii, 
incapable  of  acting  out  by  adviea  of  pi:^ 
lie  responsible  adviseis^  h  the.  praalical 

Sonstitution  of  this  coantryi  nobody  can 
l«ay;  yet  the  learped  gent  (Mr*  Sla* 
phen)  and  the  hoik  geot  (Mr«  Baidcea) 
with  this  clear  and  acknowledge  princi- 
pla.  before  them,  ask  (I  caaooi  help  re* 
pealing  U  to  expose  it),  "  In  vitbat  char* 

tK  myfflm  mwe^  ia  «htit.ifcittaa  dccM^ 


do  w&  ftndj  it  deckrad  that  tba  dei^iraripfr 
a  pohii^  document  raspecuog  a  diaobai^ 
of  a  pupliQ  dut^  to  bis  Mi^e^'k  under. 
the  seal  an4  a4vice  pf  seccecy,  so  thai  ia 
sh^^JU  not  find  its  way  to  the  accustomed* 
cbaipnel,  end  tq  the  knowledga  of  bia 
BJlsyefty'^  other  confideatial  e^rvante,  ia 
unconstitutional?"  My  answer  is  die- 
tioctly  this:  That  the  anconstiiatioiial 
cbaiactei:  of  that  afit  is  not  to  be  found  iia- 
eny  ohartjsrj  in  any  statute,  or  iu  aajr 
wriiteit  decree,  but  that  ae  a  n»jLter  rf 
invt^riabl^,  ancient,  and  iodpUble  asage» 
it  is  ags^nst  the  practical  constitiitiott  of 
the  country;  and  that  the  practice,  of  tha. 
cpnstijii;^tion  can  be  made  4*  clear^  m  car* 
tain,  and  a^  intelligible,  as  if  it  were  em- 
blaaoned  ii^  black  and  white  in  tha  naosa 
distinct  a^d  legible  characters. 

i  dp  not  moan.  Sir,  ii\  proving  and  il«« 
lustrating  this  from.hi^ry  and  authoTittes» 
to  draw,  the  House  into,  minute  Qon#idara« 
tions  of  detail,  or  into  deep  entiqnartan^ 
investigation.  Such  a  discuwion  is  noa 
well  suited  to  this  place,  and  ibrtaaataly» 
it  is  not  necessary  to  this  suiiject;  ia. 
which,  (as  in  all  thoae  general  rules  an4> 
regulations  which  are  best  caiculaied  to 
govern-  and  direct  tha  ponduct  of.  man<^ 
kind ;  the  facts  by  which  .they  era  estao-. 
bUsbed  are  well  known*  plain,  and  tocoa**. 
trovertible.  They  may,  no  doabt»  be- 
n^ade  clearer  by  research,  and  morti  con*, 
firmed  by  detaiU>  but  they  are  maaifestua 
general  and  popular  observation. 

AU  those  who  know  the  history  o&  tha 
oiSciaL  system  (now  sa  well  undantood* 
and  60  mwly  established)  know  thai  that 
seeds  of  the  system  were  sown  in  th* 
as^liest  periadeef  the  English  comtiiiiiioay 
aad  tbat^  thay  bava  gradaailir '  grawa  ta 
striMAgth  and.  perfacUon-  'V^  retpoosibM 
\i%Y  of  tba.adriiani  of  thacrawa  baloagad 
afiginally  ta  tha  offiea  of  Privji  Gaaa* 
sailor.  Any  pecsoa  wba  has,  ever  opaaed 
lord  Coka'a  barth  lostuutai  knoies  thiA 
the  o(&ca  of  Srivy  Caeneeitofv  may  ha 
said  to  be  a^  <M<aa  tha  monenehy;  thai 
ii  certaialy  appnaechas  la  tha  iim&  af 
legal  memory;  thad  the  grca*  qfica  af 
presidant  af  council  ia  an  ancieat  aad 
well-known  effipe,  which  has  axiitad  dar* 
ia^  ell  thet  time,  thereby  afihrding  A«ac| 
evidence  of  the  vary  aaily  iastitotiea  af 
responsible  counsellera  to  tha  crowa; 
showing  that  tha  priapipb  of  ratpoasibi* 
Uty  ia  taakiflg^s  paUic  aad.aaieraadvisaia 
is  an  inherent  part  of  the  eoastinition,  aa4 
evincing  thsa  these  is  no  periad  af  aoe 
history!  idiaa  the  lOfinifln  ^auM^  actONk 
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lR|;'tt) 'tli6  law  and  cWTTStitdtton,  act  by 
ti!m9df  rti  the  l>!]blic  donccrm  of  the  ktng- 
^dom ;  but  that  the  public  flflkirk  of  the 
itate  ought  ahrajri  to  have  been  admini- 
atered  by  the  adflce  of  respomtble  sworn 
officers,  oy  #haterer  name  they  might  be 
caHed«. 

*  Coke  Littleton,  Page  11 0,  Section  itJ*. 

"  The  King  of  £ngbnd  ta  armed  with 
divers  counciU ;  every  one  knowctb  that 
Jie  hath  a  |»rivy  cottocil  for  matters  of 
•tate." 

Lord  Coke'k  Fbutth  Institute,  Pa^e  15, 
Cap.  '2^0f  thb  CouncH  Board. 

*'  This  is  a  most  noble,  honourable,  and 
reverend  assembly  of  the  king  and  his 
privy  council;  in  the  king's  courjL^  ot 
palace.  With  this  council*  tne  king  liim- 
self  doth  sit  at  his  pleasure.  These  coun- 
sellors, like  good  sentinels  and  watchmen^ 
conAult  of  and  fur  the  public  good ;  and 
the  honour,  defence,  safety,  and  profit  of 
the  realm*  ^  consukndo,  iceundum  excel- 
Untiam,  it  is  called  ihe  count  il  table ;  pri- 
vate causes,  lest  they  should  hinder  the 
I'  ubiici  they  leave  to  the  justices  of  the 
ing's  courts  of  justice,  and  meddle  not 
wflh  them — they  are  called  Concilium  r^ii 
privaiwn,  concilium  iecreium,  ei  continiuum 
concilium  repM^  The  number  of  them  is 
at  the  king^  will,  but  of  ancient  time  there 
vvere  twelve  or  thereabouts.  Of  the 
tmi  versity  of  the  king's  several  counciTs,you 
may  fead  in  the  first  part  of  the  Institutes, 
iection  164/'— N.  B.  lord  Coke  cites  many 
authorities  from  the  rolls  of  j)arliament— 
See  above,  Co.  Lit.  1 10. 

V«Mth  Inatilot*,  Fag«4iS-^orthe  PMident 
of  the  Council. 

There  ia,  and  of  ancient  irmit  hath 
been,  a  president  of  the  council,  tvh6 
#aa  caRed  prfn&ipaHs  tonHliarUmt,  and 
aomettfHes  dipHalU  emsHiarias/*  (For  this 
lord  Coke  cites  many  authorities.)  ''  {n 
the  Jonmal  Book  of  parKament,  3  £dw. 
VI.  and  7  Edw.  VI.  Dot  Northnmb.  1  & 
9  Ph.  &  Mm*.  Cornea  Arundel,  &o/'  ap- 
I^ar: 

'  *'  Acta  of  Parliament,  naming  the  pre- 
aidenU  of  the  cooncil,  21  H.  $.  cap.  90: 
51  H.  6.  cap.  la  94  H.  8.  cap.  1."  . 
.  ''  This  office  was  never  granted  but  by 
Utters  patent  under  the  great  aeal»  dmtan^ 
henepUtciio,  and  is  very  ancient ;  for  John, 
B'^http  of  Norwich,  was  president  of.  the 
Council  tn  anno  regis  Johannis.     Holt,  fo. 

199.  MstiL  Piria,  209,  aiidM^tlk.  Wetttf. 


But,  Sir,  the  hon.  jent.  (Mr.  Bankes). 
says,  in  answer  fo  the  admirable  speech 
or  my  le.tnw»d  friend,  (Mr.  Brougham)  a 
speech wliich fbtfJtted  ihaiiiX|)ectailon  of 
talent  so  truly  formed  of  him,  atid  whrch 
ft  gave  me  for  many  reasons,  mo!!i  fipco- 
liar  pleasure  to  hbar,  that  the  cabinet  ia 
6f  modern  date,  and  is  therefore  no  part 
^  the  conMltntion  ;  and  that  conducting 
Che 'executive  government  of  the  country 
by  a  cabinet  council  cannot  therefore  be 
founded  upon  as  estabUshIng  the  prac« 
itce  of  the  constitution  Sorely,  Sir,  the 
htfn.  gent,  cannot  think  that  ^e  are  to  be 
put  down  with  a  word,  or  to  be  diverted 
mm  our  principle  by  a  fnere  name; 
Surety,  Sir,  he  do^  not  h)ean  to  argue, 
that  because  the  naiiie  of  cabinet  did  not 
exist  till  comparatively  modern  times, 
that  IB  subatance,  the  thing  has  not  alwaya 
existed  as  a  fundamental  part  of  the  great 
system  of  executive  reaponaihility  in  the 
practical  constitution  of  this  country^ 
Does  the  hon.  gent,  mean  to  say  that  the 
period  can  be  named  in  which  the  king 
of  England  has  eyer,  according  to  the 
jconstitation,  acted  of  hia  own  personal 
authority  in  public  afiiiira?  and  that  he 
has  not  always  had  responsible,  swora 
members  of  his  Privy  Council  to  advise 
him  ?  The  king  has,  at  all  timea,  especi* 
ally  if  the  Privy  Council  was  numerouflL 
aelected  (and  by  his  prerogative  could 
ahvays  select)  certain  persona  of  that 
cooQcil,  in  whom  he  more  particular!^ 
confided,  and  by  whose  advice  he  more 
p^Hticularly  acted*.    That  aelectidn,  ia 

I)(fmitii  ta$mnhoc  ofidum-regnanit  magnti 
Etkdfeikit." 

CemyWa  Digest,  Vol.  It.  424. 

**  The  residue  of  the  cbuncil  consists  of 
such  numbers  as  the  king  pleases."  4r 
Inst.  53. 

''And  by  the  custom  of  the  realnL 
upon  aummons  40  the  council,  and  taking 
the  oath  of  a  privy  councellor,  each  m 
them  continues  of  the  council  during  the 
king's  life,  with  letters  patent,  or  other 
granta."  4  Inst  54. 

*  Biackstone,  Vol.  L  p.  22tf. 

"  The  king's  will  is  the  sole  censtituent 
of  a  privy  counsellor ;  aiod  this  also  reg** 
latea  their  mnnbers,  which  of  aiictent  time 
was  twelve,  or  thereabouts.  Afterwardi 
it  increased  to  so' large  a  hnmber,  that  it 
was  found  inconvenient  for  secrecy  sno 
dispatch ,  and  therefore,  king  Cbarlci  9. 
iQ  I0T9,  Ufiltedit  to  thirty;  whereof  fi(» 
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ft  bad  flense,  as  in  the  rei^n  of  Charles  the 
Second,  when  Qien,  without  >  character 
or  principle,  were  chosen  by  that  prince 

teen  were  to  be  the  principal  officers  of 
state,  and  those  to  be  counsellors,  virtuu 
qficiif  and  the  other  fifteen  were  com- 
posed of  ten  lords  and  five  commoners  of 
the  king's  choosing.  But  since  that  time, 
the  number  has  been  much  augmented, 
and  now  continues  indefinite.  At  the 
same  time  also,  the  ancient  office  of  lord 
president  of  the  council  was  revived  in  the 
person  of  Anthony,  Earl  of  Shaftesbury ; 
and  officer,  that  by  the  statute  of  3 1  Hen. 
VIII.  cap.  10,  has  precedence  next  after 
the  lord  chancellor  and  lord  treasurer.^' 

Sir  William  Temple's  Memoirs,  third  Part, 

Page  495. 
^  I  saw  a  probability  of  matters  growing 
to  such  a  pass,  that  his  Majesty  might  be 
forced  to  part  with  them :  and  yet  I  saw 
not  authority  enough  left  in  the  crown, 
either  to  do  that  without  the  yenture  of 
great  mischiefs,  or  to  live  without  anoUier 
parliament  till  the  present  humours  might 
aool.      And    both   these    considerations 
meeting   together,    cast    me   upon    the 
eboughts  of  the  king's  establishing  a  new 
council,  of  such  a  constitution,  as  might 
•ither  gain  credit  enough  witb  the  present 
parliament,  by  taking  m  so  many  persons 
of  those  who  had  most  among  them,  and 
thereby  give  ease  and  quiet  both  to  the 
king  and  his  people ;  or  if,  on  the  other 
side,  the  humours  should  erow  outrageous 
and  beyond  opposing,  the    king  might 
yet,  at  the  head  of  such  a  council,  with 
snore  authority,    and  less  hazard  of  ill 
consequences,  either  '  prorogue  or  dissolve 
tUem,  as  ai^  necessities  of  his  own,  or 
extravagancies  of  theirs,  should  require. 
''  For  these  ends  it  seems  necessary  to 
take  into  the  council,  some  lords    and 
commoners  who  were  of  most  appearing 
credit  and  sway  in  both  houses,  without 
being  tHought  either  principled  or  interest- 
ed against  the  spyernment ;  and  mix  them 
with  others  ofuiis  msjesty's  more  general 
choice,  for  making  up  one   half  of  the 
council,  whilst  the  other  half,  {^eing  fifteen, 
were  ever  to  be  the  present  chiet  officers 
•f  his  crown-  and  household,    who  be- 
Mifc  all  of  hie  majesty's  known  trust,  as 
well  as  choice,  would  be  sure  to  keep  the 
council  stesidy  to  tbe  true  interest  of  his 
^jesty  and  the  crown.'* 

Hume's  Histfory,  Vol.  vii.  Page  45S. 

"  It  was  remarked,  that  the  committee 


to  advise  him,  was  nick«nained  a  Cabal<— • 
from  the  first  letters  of  the  namea  of  thocc 
who  composed  it;  in  the  good  sense,  and, 
now-a-days,  it  is  ordinary  called  a  cabi- 
net ;  but,  in  reality  and  in  substance,  it 
is  a  selection  of  the  Privy  Council,  which 
has  in  all   ages,  been  known  to  the  law 
and  the   constitution ;    the  essence  and 
character  of  which  cannot  be  varied  by 
the  designation  given  to  it,  and  which, 
thei«fore,  shows  -mv  learned  friend  (Mr* 
Brougham)  to  have  oeen  perfectly  correct 
in  his  view,  and  that  the  hoQ.  gent.  (Mr. 
Bankes)  under  a  mistake,  bas  had  reconna 
to  a  modern  phrase  in  order  to  subvert 
an  ancient  system.    Sir,  I  haye  already 
said  that  this  system  of  selection  of  res- 
ppnsible  sworn  counsellors,  as  advisers  of 
the  crown,  is  as  ancient  as  the  monarchy 
itself.    At  the  period  succeeding  the  con- 
quest,  when  the  charters  of  our  liberties 
were  exacted  from  the  crown,  the  system 
prevailed.   During  the  reigns  of  the  Plan- 
tagenets  it  was  equally  conspicuous.  The 
best  princes  of  that  race  acknowledged 
the  system  in  the  most  distinct  manner  ; 
and  in  the  reigns  of  the  weak  and  mia* 
guided  princes  of  that  line,  particularly  in 
those  or  Edward  ^e  Second  and  Richard 
the  Second  (to  whose  reigns  I  haye  already 
had  occasion  to  refer),  the  aclvisers  of  the 
soyereign  were  most  severely  called  to 
account  by  parliament*— thus  exhibiting 

of  council,  established  for  foreign  affitirs, 
was  entirely  changed,  .and  the  Prince 
Rupert,  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  Secretary 
Trevor,  and  Lord-keeper  Bridgman,  men, 
in  whose  honour  the  nation  had  great 
confidence,  were  never  called  to  any  deli- 
berations. The  whole  secret  was  intrusted 
to  five  persons,  Clifibrd,  Ashley,  Bucking- 
ham,  Arlington,  and  Lauderdale.  Tb^ 
men  were  known  by  the  appellation  of 
the  CABAL,  a  word,  which  the  initiid  letteia 
of  their  names  happened  to  compose. 
Never  was  there  a  more  dangerous  mini- 
stry in  England,  nor  one  more  noted  for 
pernicious  counsels." 

*  Whitelocke'a  Memorial^  Page  99.-i^ 
5  £dw.  n. 

"  It  is  required,  that  strangers  should 
be-  banished,  the  connsellors  removed, 
public  afiairs  be  tneated  by  the  councH 
of  the  clergy  and  the  nobles,  and  no  war 
be  made  without  common  council.*' 

Petyt^s  Jus  ParliamentariunK 

Cap.  7.  In  which  the  proceedingt 
againai  tha  tarl  of  Sufiolk*  the  lord  Chan- 
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IheemtUoiion  indiatiiictchiracter«y  by 
grtfe,  ideliberaie,  aqd  well  Mcertaineu 
oT«rt  actSy  .  handed  down  in  bittory,  »s 
tnuvacied  by  our  anceaton,  and  reoog- 
nitoci,  Gonfinned,.and  formed  into  shape 
by  their  posterity— showing  at  one  view 
the  responsibility  of.  the  king's  advisersi 
the  irresponsibility  of  the  sovereign^  and 
the  inquisitoriai  power  of  parliament— 
the  three  grand  and  leading  festares  of 
the  coostitutionf  of  which*  as  I  have  al- 
ready said,  we  most  never  lose  sight,  but 
always  reeognise  as  the  cement  which 
binds  together  and  secures  the  free  mo* 
aarchy  of  this  great  and  civilised  country. 
Look  now.  Sir,  to  the  next  sera  of  our 
history,  and  you  will  find,  that,  amidst 
all  the  blood  that  was«hed  in  the  contest 
between  the  Houses  of  York  and  JLan- 

cellor,  are  detailed.  Cap.  B.  In  which 
the  proceedings  against  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  above  mentioned  earl 
of  Suiiblk,  chief  justice  Tressillian,  and 
others,  are  detail«d.-»See  likewise  the 
Appendis  to  the  third  volume  of  Rush- 
worth's  Collections,  page  262. 

Rolls  of  Parliament,  6  Rich.  II.  section  18. 

*'  The  commons  likewise  pray  for  the 
honour  and  profit  of  your  msjesty  and  the 
commons,  that  your  majesty  will  be 
pleased  to  order  certain  lonls  to  be  placed 
about  your  honourable  person,  of  the  most 
wise,  honest,  and  discreet  persons  of  your 
realm,  to  counsel  you,  kc."  To  which  the 
king  answers :  *'  The  king  will  take  about 
his  person,  such  sufficient  persons,  lords, 
and  others,  as  shall  seem  best  for  his 
honour  and  profit :  and  as  to  the  rule  and 

fovernment  of  his  household,  he  will  act 
y  the  advice  of  the  lords  and  others  of 
bu  council,  according  to  such  good  rule 
as  shall  Mem  best  for  his  honour." 

Wbitelocke's  Memorials.-*25th  Edward  I. 

"  When  the  king  was  at  Winchelsea, 
embarking  for  the  continent,  being  ready 
to  take  ship,  the  bishops,  barons,  and 
commons,  send  him  a  roll  of  grievances  ; 
of  his  taxes,  sabsidies,  impositions,  forc- 
ing of  services,  his  imposing  40s.  upon  a 
sack  of  wool,  being  before  but  half 
m  mark,  and  wool  the  fifth  part  of  the 
tabstance  of  the  kingdoni.**The  king 
sends  answer,  that  he  could  not  alter  any 
thing  without  the  advice  of  his  council, 
vrfao  were  not  now  about  him." 

Home's  History,  page  201. 

^Th*kipgtoUtb«Bi«  thai  tbo  grtalost 


easier,  the  same  system  prevailad ;  and 
thus  it  is  established  that  there  never  was 
a  period  when  this  system  of  responsibility, 
in  the  advisers  of  the  crown  did  iiot  aper* 
tain  to  the  executive  government  of  th« 
country,  and  invariably  make  a  part  of  th« 
constitution  of  Enffland. 

During  the  reigns  of  the  House  of 
Tudor,  from  cautes  which  it  is  unnecea- 
sary  to  stop  here  to  investigate,  but  which 
are  well  known  to  every  person  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  country,  the  crown 
was  every  thing  and  the  parliament 
nothing.  Yet,  during  that  period  of  sua* 
pension  of  the  original  constitutional  func* 
tions,  which  has  tended  to  mislead  many 
in  the  j<;»t  consideration  of  the  eonstitution 
of  EngUnd,  and  to  give,  a  false  impressioit 
of  our  original  rights,  the  system  of  office 

part  of  his  council  were  now  at  a  distance, 
and  without  their  advice  he  could  not 
deliberate  on  a  measure  of  so  great  conse-^ 
quence.'' 

Rolls  of  Parliament  of  the  5th  of  Henry 
IV.  19th  Section. 
"  Likewise  on  the  same  day  the  eom« 
mons  prayed  our  lord  the  king  to  maka 
an  ordinance,  that  no  person  should  bo 
named  to  belong  to  tho  hoosehold  of  oar 
lord  the  king,  bvt  honest  and  virtuona 
persons,  and  such  as  were  of  good  re* 
pute." 

Ditto,  7th  and  8th  of  Henry  IV.  Section  $r^ 

"  likewise  on  Saturday  the  22nd  of 
Miy,  the  commons  came  before  the  king 
and  the  lords  in  parliament^  and  there  r^ 
presented  that  they  had  prayed  the  king  at 
the  beginning  of  the  parliament,  and  since, 
and  represented  besides  that  the  arch« 
bbhop  of  Canterbury  had  made  report 
to  them,  that  th^  king  wished  to  be 
councelled  by  the  wisest  lords  of  tho 
realm,  who  should  have  superintendance 
of  every  thing  that  should  be  for  the  good 
government  of  the  realm;  to  all  which 
the  king  agreed,  and  repeated  with  his 
own  mouth,  that  it  was  his  entire  will ; 
and  upon  this  a  bill  was  read,  containing 
the  names  of  all  the  lords  who  should  bo 
of  the  council. 

Then  follows  the  bill  in  the  Roils  of 
Parliament. 

29th  and  Spth  of  Henry  VL 
See  Whitelocke's  Memorials,  pan  14^ 
143.  Proceedings  respecting  the  Soke  of" 
Sufiblk.    AndinWhitelocke'sMemorial% 
paste  143,  the  council  ad  vim  ia  the  caso  «f 
Cadt'anbelliQiu 


(which  iImu  oUlmfilely  rendered  the  res^^ 
ponsibilky  of  ibe  king's  adviseirs^  the  ir- 
rBtpon«ibUity  -ef  the  aoivereign,  and  the 
in^qiriag  power  of  this  Hoase,  so  certain, 
•o  iodjepntable,  ami  so  perfect)  was  gra- 
dttaily  .aqd  imperceptibly  forming  into 
regular  shape,  and  by  degrees  brought  to 
tiiat  pitch  of  correctness  and  accuracy, 
whkh  better  days,  qafeter  times,  and 
more  enlightened  dncnssion,  have  made 
tjbe  sore  and  easy  means  of  extending 
freedom  to  so  large  a  'mass  of  manktno. 
If  you  will  look  into  the  history  of  the 
great  offices  of  state,  you  will  find  that 
It  was  d«ring  the  Tudor  tyranny  (a  most 
•sctmiDrdinary  and  nnlookted-ior  occur* 
wett^)  that  the  hitherto  ahapeleif  offi* 
cial  mass  first  began  to  assume  a  more 
vegolar  4brm  and  melhtMi  that  after* 
wards,  during  the  reign  of  the  Stewarts, 
coHd  aU  the  variooi  conflicts  of  that 
]ieriod»  the  offieiil  system  wtn  pro- 
ceeding moreatnd  more  lo  perfectioii^— and, 
certainly  with  no  such  intention  on  the 
part  of  either  raoe  of  jMrioces,  became  at 
last  so  correctJy  fomeeOi  and  firmly  esta- 
blishedy  as  to  be  the  main  mfe-gvaid  Of  the 
person  of  the  Kii^  nod  «  grand  eecuHty 
of  the  Ireedooi  ofuie  pOople*.    The  so* 
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*  Lord  Coke's  Second  Iustttate,556^,  in 
hss  reading  upon  the  Article  Cierici. 

"  At  the  making  of  this  statute,  the  king 
hski  another  teal,  and  that  is  called  Signet^ 
uim,  his  Sitfnet  This  seal  is  orer  in  the  cos^ 
tody  of  the  principal  secretary.  And 
tbere  be  our  Clerks  of  the  Signet,  oalled 
Cierici  Sisnetti,  attending  on  Aim.  The 
reason  wherefore  it  is  in  the  secretery's 
costody,  is,  for  that  the  king's  priyatie  let» 
tors  ero  seaied  therewith/'-^N.B.  He 
i»  not  called  at  this  period  Secretary  «f 
State* 

lord  Camden's  Judgment  in  the  Court  ot 
Common  Pleas,  in  the  Case  of  the 
Seizure    of  Papers.-7«-— State    Trials. 

"  Tb  consider  then  the  question  of  the 
capacity  ofsecreury  of  state.— This  offi- 
cer is  m  troth  the  king's  private  secretary ; 
he  is  keeper  of  the  signet  and  seal  used 
fer  the  king*^  privAte  letters,  and  backs 
the  sign  manual  in  transmitting  grants  to 
the  privy  seat,  litis  seal  is  taken  notice 
of  in  tM  Articoli  super  Chartas,  cap.  6  ; 
md  my  lonl  Coloe,  in  hie  comment  upon 
the  chapter,  page  55(^4  describes  the  se- 
cntavy  as  1  have  asentfoned.  He  says  he 
has  four  clerks  th«i  sit  «l  hit  boards  nod 


cretaf ieis  of  stkte,  ^ho  had  originelly 
no  mora  than  ithe  sealers  and  addreaeera 
of  the  kmg's  letters,  became  gradnacHy 
great  officers  of  state,  with   great  pcnurefO 
and  great  responsibilities.    The  office   of 
chancellor   was,   during    those    periods> 
brought  nearly   into  its  present    ahape. 
The  office  of  lord  high  treasurer,  or  first 
commissioner  of  the  treasury,  came  to  be 
a   matter   of  regular  fisced  appointaient 
and  establishment.      The  dmce  of  lord 
high  admirali  or  first  commissioner  of  the 
admiraUy,  the  same.     The  Offices  of  se* 
cretaries  of  state,  the  same.    Thus,  instead 
of  the  irregular  selection  of  early  timea, 
those  greftt  offices  of  trust,  responsrbiltty, 
and  Mate,  which  are  now,  and  hate  for  A 
long  period  been,  perfectly  and  completely 
formed  ;   were  regularljt  appointed  to  diai>- 
charge  the  duties  of  goVemment,  and  to 
advise  the  -sovereign.    On  the  appoint** 
moot  to  those  offices  by  the  ktng«  the  per*> 
sons  appointed,  if  not  before  of  the  privy 
counoil,  are  sworn,  er  qfiehi  into  the  privy 
council ;  hnd,  as  the  confidential  servants 
and  advisers  of  the  €rown»  form,  with  littla 
occasional  variations,  what  is  now  called 
the  cabinet. 

In  this  manner,  by  this  imperceptible 

* 

that  the  law  in  some  caies  takes  notice 
of  the  signet ;  for  a  n^  exHU  r^M  may  be 
by  commandment  under  the  privy  sea), 
or  under  the  signet,  and,  in  this  case,  the 
subject  ouffht  to  uke  notice  of  it ;  for  it  is 
but  a  signification  of  the  king's  command* 
ment.  tf,  at  the  time  my  lord  Coke  wrote 
his  Third  Institute,  he  had  been  acquaint- 
ed with  the  authority  that  id  now  ascribed 
to  the  secretary,  he  Would  certainty 
have  mentioned  it  in  this  place;  it  was 
too  important  a  branch  of  the  office  to  be 
omitted ;  and  his  silence  therefore  is  a 
strong  argument,  td  ^  man's  belief  at  least, 
thtit  no  such  power  exisied  at  that  tiese. 
He  has  likewise  taken  notice  of  this  officer 
in  the  Prince's  tase,  m  the  eighth  report 
He  is  mentioned  in  the  statute  of  'J7ik 
Henry  8  cap.  1 1 :  and  in  the  statute 
of  the  same  king,  touching  precedency ; 
and  it  is  observable  that  be  is  called  in 
these  two  statutes  by  the  single  name  of 
secretary,  without  the  addition  which 
modern  times  have  given  him  of  the  dig* 
nity  of  a  state  officer. 

"  I  do  not  know,  nor  do  I  believe,  that 
he  was  anciently  a  member  of  the  privy 
council ;  but  if  be  was,  he  was  not  even  in 
the  times  of  James  and  Charles  the  Firsty 

•ceordipg  tps>y  lord  QarendoDi  an  oftcer 
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W9n0t  Um  mtre  pkytkri  body  of  die 
qSchJ  •yitsm  (if  1  may  bo  allowed  the 
QxprenioDJ  «m  brooght  to  perfection  in 
shape  and  Dfpire,  bat  before  the  rerolotion 
it  was  an  unintptved  and  lifaiett  fom^  tob- 
jcct  to  violaiion  by  the  reigning  monarch> 
while  the  power««of  parliament  were  not 
always  properly  directed  to  counteract 
the  infringement ;  and  when  the  pliancy 
of  those  appointed  by  the  cA)wn  was  aU 
most  at  all  times  ready  to  make  the  duties 
of  their  situation  yield  to  the  will  of  the 
aavereign^  and  to  become  the  base  instm* 
menu  of  tyranny,  mstead  of  being  upright 
adviierf.  But,  Sir,  the  reTolution  came. 
That  great  and  wonderful  event  infused 
life  and  snnl  into  this  weU-formed»  but 
hitherto  inanimate  frame.  Then  it  was 
that  the  passing  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
ffave  certainty  and  Tigoor  to  the^  efforts  of 
Parliament^  secured  its  powerand  its  inde- 
pendence, and,  by  forming  the  character 
of  its  memhcrSf  confirmed  and  regulated 
the  discreet  but  firm  exercise  of  the  iiH 
quisilorial  functions  of  the  House  of  Com* 
mens,  lliea  it  was  that  the  character  of 
those  who  were  employed  in  the  public 
aervice,  secured  the  just  execution  of  the 
^stem,  and  established  the  great  doctrine 
of  responsihility  on  a  firm  and  unalterable 
basis  ;  a  position  firommhich  it  eannot  be 
displaced  if  this  House  does  its  duty.  Bui 
if  the  violation  of  the  system  thus  recog- 
nised in  ancient,  and  thus  practised  in  mo* 
dem  times^-if  a  distinct  actk  subeer ting 
the  established,  invariable  coorseof  offi* 
«ial  communication  by  official  document, 

■  ■  ^l^—^i—  I     I    ■    M     ■■■■    ■■     ■■    ■  ■    ,—■      ■      ■,■!   ■         I 

of  such  magnitude  as  he  grew  up  to  after 
the  restoration,  being  only  employed,  by 
this  account^  to  make  up  dispatches  at 
the  conclusion  of  councils,  and  not  to  go- 
▼om  or  preside  in  those  councils. 

'<  It  IS  not  difficult  to  account  for  the 
growtb  of  the  minister's  importance.  He 
became  naturally  significant  ftom  the 
tkne  that  all  the  coarta  in  Europe  began 
to  admit  resident  ambassadors ;  for,  upon 
the  establisbusentof  this  new  policy,  the 
whole  foreign  correspondence  passed 
throogb  the  secretary's  hands»  who  by  this 
means  began  to  be  an  inslmoted  and 
eonAdential  minister.- 

**  The  first  time  he  appean  hi  our  boohs 
to  ben  mnterof  warrants  is  in  I  Leonard, 
90  antT  71,  flMi  and  SOth  Ehsibetb, 
mhete  the  retnrn  to  »  Hsbeas  Obrpos  was 
ncoasmitasent  b^sirI¥Micis  Walsingham, 
principal  seerelaiYi  ind  one  of  the  privy 
eouacu^^ 
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ispenmtied  to  pass  uncensured;  the  truer 
principloof  the  executive  goiemmeot  olF 
fingland  is  at  an  end.  On  the  contrary^ 
if  a  private  and  secret  communication  to 
the  King  of  public  matter  is  condemned  aa- 
adverse  to  the  clear  and  invariable  practice 
of  the  constitution,  we  are  safe. 

Sir,  the  course  taken  by  the  earl  of 
Chatham  is  as  injurious  to  tha inquisitorial 
power  of  this  House  as  it  is  to  the  system- 
of  the  executive  government  itself;  fee 
instead  of  being  able  to  trsce  the  pobliC' 
acts  of  the  state  through  their  accustomed: 
riiannels,  we  shall  remain  ignorant  ofV 
what  the  pubjic  acts  ai-e^  or  where  the 
public  documents  are  to  be  fi>und ;  where- 
as, if  the  regular,  welKknown,  and  lonf^ 
established  i^cial  system  is  adhered  to» 
information  and  inquiry  can  proceed  with 
certain^  and  without  ohitmction.  But, 
Sir,  if  the  public  documents  of  the  ldn|^«' 
dom  are  to  be  locked  up  in  secrecy  in  the 
private  repositoiy  of  the  king,  and  all  ac* 
cess  to  them  shut  out,  there  is  not  only  an< 
end  of  the  great  sysiein  of  official  responi* 
sibility  and  its  co«itrolling  concomitant— «^ 
the  inquiring  power  of  parliaiAent;  but 
that  most  sacr«d  principle  of  the  constito** 
tton  to  which  my  hon.  friend  under  the 
gallery  (Mr.  Johnstone)  has  so  justly  vo»' 
ferred,  will  be  shaken  to  iu  foundation— I 
mean  the  principle, '  that  iho  king  can  do 
no  wrong. 

In  all  discussions  of  the  constitution,  in* 
every  elementary  book  it  is  laid  down,  a» 
a  fint  and  leading  maxim,  that  the  kin^^ 
can  do  no  wrong;  aiid  it  scem^  to  me» 

State  Trials,  Vol.  2. .  Page  731.— See  also 
the  Commons  Journals,  1678. 

"  The  first  article  of  impeachment' 
against  the  earl  of  Danby  was  for  giving 
instructions  to  his  Majesty's  ambassadors 
without  the  participajtion  of  the  secretary 
of  state,  or  privy  council." 

Clarendon's  History  of  the  RsbeUion,  Vol. 

1.  Fsge  2ia 

**  The  earl  of  Bedford  was  to  be  trea» 
sorer ;  ta  Order  to  which,  the  bishop  of 
London  had  alresdy  desired  the  Jf^ng  *  to 
'  receive  the  stafi' into  his  hai)d.  and  give 
*  him  leave  to  retire  to  the  sole  care  of  his 
'  hishoprick ;'  by  which  he  widely  with* 
drew  from  the  storm. — And  sothe  treasury 
was  for  the  present  put  into  commission. 
Mr.  Pym  was  to  be  chancellor  of  the  ex* 
chequer :  which  office  the  lord  Cottingtoa 
was  likewise  ready  to  surrender,  upon  as* 
surance  of  indemnity  for  the  future.** 
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irer*  it  not  for  the  strange  and  bnbeard-of 
naoner  in  which  this  question  has  been 
dealt  withf  that  it  woald  be  almost  absurd 
to  rest  upon  this  obyious  topic  for  a  mo- 
Bient.  I  refer  to*  all  who  hear  me^  whe* 
^er  this  is  not  what  we  are  taught  in  early 

J  out)),  and  what  we  now  teach  our  chil- 
ren.  And  am  I  now  to  be  called  upon  in 
this  enlighten^  age,  in  this  enlightened 
assembly,  after  having  learned  these  prin- 
ciples in  my  early  life,  and  heard  them  in 
this  House  for  thirty  six  long  years  sanc- 
tioned as  invariable  and  leading  maxims  as 
plain  and'  certain  as  that  I  near  myself 
now  speaking— J  say,  Sir,  am  1  now  to  be 
called  upon  to  prove  this  constitutional 
maxim  to  the  House,  when  we  have  only 
to  open  the  commentaries  of  Blackstone,''^ 
to  see,  that  when  he  discusses  the  kins's 
ubiquity,  the  king's  perpetuity,  sfhd  the 
other  attributes  of  the  Sovereign  (as  he 
calls  them,)  that  he  likewise  represent^ 
the  king's  perfection  as  the  greatest  and 
most  imponant  feature  of  the  royal  cha- 
Facter>  as  that  which,  together  with  his 
perpeiuity,  secures  at  once  to  this  free 
oountry  toe  safety  of  the  monarch,  and  the 
independence  of  the  people. 

That  the  kins  can  do  no  wrong  is  a 
taaattm  which  sbool^  seem,  on  its  bare 
statement,  to  be  almost  too  strong  for  ab» 
•olote  monarchy,  or  even  for  the  most  de* 
plorable  despotism ;  yet  this  is  the  attri* 
Dute  of  our  king,  this  is  the  maxim  appli- 
cable and  appertaining  to  the  sovereign 

*  Blackstone's    Commentaries,    vol.    1. 

p.  246. 

«'  Besides  the  attribute  of  sovereignty, 
the  law  also  ascribes  to  the  king,  in 
his  political  capacity,  absolute  perfec- 
tion:— ^The  king  can  do  no  wrong; — 
which  ancient  and  fundamental  maxim  is 
not  to  be  understood,  as  if  every  thing 
transacted  by  the  government  was  of 
course  just  and  lawful,  but  means  only 
two  things— First,  that  whatever  is  excep- 
tionable in  the  condact  of  public  affiiirs  is 
not  to  be  imputed  to  the  king;  nor  is  he 
answerable  for  it  personally  to  his  people : 
for  this  doctrine  would  totally  destroy  that 
constitutional  independence  of  the  crown, 
which  is  necessary  for  the  balance  of  power 
in  our  free  and  active,  and  therefore  com- 
pounded constitution*  And,  secondly*  it 
means  that  the  prerogative  of  the  crown 
extends  not  to  do  any  injury  ;  it  is  created 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  therefore^ 
cipnot  be  VKrted  to  thcur  prejadice/' 


of  a  free  people ;  to  the  kinff  of  this  mixed 
and  limited  monarchy.  What  is  more, 
this  maxim,  which  sounds  too  strong  for 
despotism  itself,  is  that  which  (paradoxi- 
cal as  it  may  seem  at  first  sight)  fortifies 
us  against  the  inroads  of  royal  power  it- 
self, and  protects  the  people  from  all  ill« 
regulated  arbitrary  authority  whatever. 
This  is  it  which  secures  tlie  monarch  from 
degradation,  and  places  him  ip  the  most 
elevated  state  of  olgnity  and  safety :  and 
such  is  the  extraordinary  and  well-con* 
trived  system,  under  which  we  live,  such 
the  just  temperament  of  the  different  jar- 
ring elements  of  which  our  constitution 
appears  (at  first  sight)  to  be  composed, 
that  by  the  sound  practice  of.  the  appa* 
rently  discordant  parts  of  the  machine  it 
proceeds  with  perfect  smoothness  and  re- 
gularity, uniting  the  purest  system  of 
freedom  with  the  most  efficacious  execu- 
tive authority  that  ever  blessed  th«  civi- 
lized world,  or  was  ever  in  any  age  or 
country  extended  over  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  human  race.  Whether  the  repre- 
sentative body  is  a  little  more  or  a  little 
less  correct,  is  not  now  the  consideration— 
Whether  it  should  be  rendered  more  9o« 
is  not  now  the  question.  But  I  assert*  that 
the  grand  and  fundamental  principles  on 
which  we  have  combined  (the  only  in- 
stance in  the  history  of  the  world)  civil 
and  political  freedom  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  powerful  executive  government  on 
the  other,  rest  mainly  and  principally 
upon  the  maxim  that  the  king  can  do  no 
wron^— out  of  which  the  responsibility  of 
the  king's  advisers-— the  necessity  of  pub- 
lic documents— the  absence  of  all  secret 
advice  and  secret  councils— -the  obligation 
on  all  executive  officers  to  make  their 
communications  to  avowed  ministers— and 
the  f^reat  superintending  inqniaitortal  an* 
thority  of  this  House,  necessarily  and  un- 
questionably ariie.  Whatever  therefore 
has  a  tendency  to  infiringe  upon,  or  to  de- 
stroy, thb  attribute  of  the  sovereign*  his 
perlection,  (is  destructive  of  the  constitv- 
tion.  Shall  it  then  be  said.  Sir,  as  tka 
learned  gent.  (Mr,  Stephen)  and  the  hoo. 
gent.  (Mr.'Bank^s)  have  argued,  that  the 
act  of  the  earl  of  Chatham,  in  delivering 
his  Narrative  to  the  King,  is  not  unconsiH 
tutional  ?  Does  not  such  an  act  tend  to 
violate,  directly  violator  that  great  maxim 
which  1  have  been  endeaTooring  toenbree 
upon  and  enforce  ?  Does  it  not  destroy  th* 
official  and  responsible,  and  establish  an 
unofficial  and  irresponsibtCj  system  ?  Does 
it  not,  by  removing  the  communication 
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most  serioQs  Bttcbieft.  At  to  the  tenti- 
neat  which  had  this  night  been  deiiTered 
by  an  hon.  ^ent.  (Mr.  Bankes)  that  a 
cabinet  council  was  a  thing  unknown  to 
the  constitution^  he  must  say,  that  al- 
though it  was  a  doctrine  he  had  heard 
before,  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  giving  up 
the  substance  of  the  constitution  for  the 
shadow.      When  the  hon.  gfut.  hinuelf 

fave  his  support  to  an  administration,  he 
new  that  the  responsibility  of  the  mea- 
sures of  the  administration  lay  principally 
vrith  the  members  of  the  cabinet;  and 
every  body  knew  that  the  right  hon.  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  in  a 
much  higher  degree  responsible  for  the 
measures  of  government  than  the  gene- 
rality of  privy  counsellors.  This  was  a 
responsibility  which  was  perfectly  under- 
stood, and  which,  he  was  convinced,  the 
members  of  the  cabinet  would  not  shrink 
from.  It  appeared  in  the  case  under  dis- 
cussion, that  on- the  15th  of  January,  lord 
Chatham  bad  delivered  in  his  Narrative 
to  the  Kinff,  not  as  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Expedition  to  Walcheren;  but  in  the 
capacity  of  a  peer  and  privy  counsellor, 
and  that  he  did  in  that  capacity  advise 
his  Majesty  to  keep  it  secret.  A  conse- 
quence that  did  result  from  this  advice 
was,  that  the  other  ministers  of  his  Ma- 
jesty knew  nothing  of  this  Narrative,  and 
his  Majesty  was  advised  to  state  in  the 
speech  to  his  parliament,  that  he  bsd  di- 
rected papers  to  be  laid  before  them, 
which  ne  trusted  would  be  perfectly  sa- 
tisfactory. Now,  however  mnocent  the 
intention  of  the  noble  lord  might  be  in 
presenting  this  Narrative,  and  giving  the 
adrice  to  his  Majesty  to  keep  it  secret, 
yet  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  rest 
of  his  Majesty's  ministers  would  hare  ad- 
vised such  a  speech  to  be  made  to  parlia- 
ment, if  they  had  been  aware  of  that  cir- 
cumstance. He  never  did  understand  the 
I>aper  as  meaning  to  throw  blame  upon 
the  navy  ;  and  he  only  objected  to  it»  as 
keeping  back  from  his  Majesty's  confi- 
dential servants  a  matter  that  they  ought 
to  have  been  informed  of.  Althouffb  he 
a^eed  with  the  right  hon.  gent,  below 
btro  (Mr.  Canning)  that  the  most  mode- 
rate expression  of  the  sense  of  the  House 
would  be  best  suited  to  the  present  occa- 
sion, yet,  in  the  discharge  ot  a  cunstitu- 
tional  duty*  he  could  not  aroid  voting  in 
favour  of  the  first  resolution. 

Mr.  Windham  thought  the  conduct  of 
the  noble  lord  wrong  towards  his  col- 
leagues in  office^  and  still  mors  to  towards 
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sir  R.  Stracban ;  but,  though  he  allowed 
it  was  highly  improper,  he  could  not. 
agree  that  it*  was  unconstitutional.  He 
saw  no  reason  for  concluding  that  the  se- 
crecy was  to  be  indefinite,  nor  did  he 
think  the  paper  contained  a  charge  against 
any  person,  unless  as  far  as  an  at-enipt  to 
exonerate  himself,  on  the  part  of  ihe  noble 
lord,  might  be  supposed  to  imply  blame 
in.  others.  As  to  the  proposition  of  the 
right  hon.  gent,  opposite,  it  did  not  ap« 
pear  to  be  parficularly  lenient.  All  who, 
had  already  spoken  upon  the  subject^ 
seemed  to  have  over- looked  the  b^st  ex* 
cuse  that  could  be  ofi*ered  for  the  noble 
lord  in  not  communicating  the  Narrative 
to  his  colleagues,  in  the  first  instance. 
The  excuse  ought  to  have  been,  that,  from, 
the  situation  of  the  government  at  home^- 
he  did  not  know  who  his  colleagues  were^ 
and  under  that  impression,  went  to  the 
fountain  head.  He  would  vote,  however^ 
for  the  motion  of  his  hon.  friend. 

The  Chancellor  qf  the  Exchequer  ex- 
pressed great  surprize  at  the  coinclosion 
of  the  right  hon.  gents's  speech,  as  his  ar« 
gnments  were  all  on  one  side,  and  the 
vote  that  he  said  he  would  pve  was  on 
the  other.  It  was  most  surprizing  to  find 
him  ready  by  his  vote  to  record  a  censure^ 
on  the  Journals  against  lord  Cbathamj^ 
whom,  by  the  whole  tenour  of  his  speech* 
he  appeared  to  be  defending.  Aa  lo  the 
secrecy  imputed  to  the  noble  earl,  he  waa 
convinced  that  publicity  and  not  secrecy, 
was  his  object  when  he  gave  in  that  Nar- 
rative. In  writing  that  Narrative,  it  was 
unquestionably  his  intention  to  make  it 
public  at  some  period ;  although  from 
some  particular  circumstances  at  the  exist* 
ing  moment,  he  wished  it  for  a  short  time 
to  be  kept  a  secret.  This  Narrative  was, 
undoubtedly,  written  as  his  statement  an4 
defend.  It  had  appeared  to  many  geti« 
tlemen  who  bad  spoken,  that  the  offeocis 
waa  unintentional  and  venial.  If  so,  the 
justice  of  the  case  might  be  as  well  satis* 
fied  without  calling  (or  a  jud^ent,  and 
by  adopting  the  previous  question,  which 
would  imply  that  the  ofience  was  of  a  nar 
tore  so  slight  as  not  to  call  for  a  serioof 
judgment.  A  right  hon.  gent.  (Mr,  Can* 
ning)  had  considered  that  a  question  of  this 
nature,  hanging  undecided  over  the  head 
of  lord  Chatliam,  might  tend  greatly  ta 
prejudice  the  general  inquiry-  It  appeared 
to  him,  however,  that  if  this  question  was 
decided  by  a  rote  of  censure,  that  would 
do  a  great  deal  more  to  prejudice  the  no» 
ble  lord  upon  the  inquiry,  than  the  leaf- 
B  * 
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ttitipn  of  tbif  cpi^y :  apd  I  insU^  t)i%(. 
It  i$  vaconstitutioiHil  to  a^mirt  that  tbei 

ra]Iy«  according  to  the  oonstitmtioo!*  of 
£ogland}  can  bs^T/?  a  private  vepofi^t^rj 
fi^r  a  public  papier  ;  t^t  tbv  ia  a  PQ^tioQ 
Averse  to  the  ¥ery  as^eace  of  tbia  Qonsti* 
tutioi^  and  ba^  been  «o  in  all  timaa  of  oijyr 
history-p*tbat  tbe.  |preat  securUv  o^  tjbv^ 
fi:ee    countryj  a$  i^  respects  tbe   rQyal 

Sower  and,  aothQ];i|y»  i$,  that  tbe  Ki^g 
oesno  public  act  of  himself ;  bi4  ik^^  be 
/  acts  by  tbe  advite  of  ki^own  and  sworn 
counsellor£|«  who  are  responsible  to  Mua 
ttoiise.  and  to  tbe  couutry»  ^r  tbeir  ad** 
\ice — that  all.  acts^  tbereiore,  and  ail  ac-^ 
cqunta  of  those  acta  given  by  those,  wbp. 
are  appointed  to  ^e  discbar^e  of  publjjc 
duties— in  short,  (j^at  all  pojxfic  transact 
tjons  of  the  state  must  be  ofi^cial — ^tbat 
Uiey  cannot  be  the  subiject  of  conceal- 
liient ;  they  that  cannot  be  commopifiated 
tinder  injunctions  and  adviqe  of  secrecy.  M> 
tba  Sovereign;  but  mi^  pass  tbroni^ 
that  public  and  oiScial  co.urse  wb^Qb,  is 
luaown  to  tbe  consuuition^  which  public 
<bfficial  ooi^rse  secures  to  this  House  the 
application  of  ita  gr^^  inquibilorial 
power^a^  privilege  wbioh  baa  al^^y«  6X^ 
^tfid,  and  which  is  limited-  only  by  tbe 
discretion  of  tbe  House.    Sp  thatttbis  unr 

4pubted  right  to  inquire  into  tbe  fopdnct 
9f  the  ei;ecative  cj^cera  of  the  crowa^, 
^us  renders  it  essentially  necessary  that 
all  tbe  parts  of  the  executiv^e  governaseot 
abould  pass  in  tbe^  usual*  tbe  accuslopied, 
^d,  w(;ll-known  official  ebaniMsls.  Tho 
aepret  coaununication,  vrbiqb  is  the  snb*- 
ject  of  our  present  consideratioii,  with 
<X«ry  act  of  a  siqiilajT  kind*  I  tbecefore 
usert  to  be  totally  inoonsistent  wiib  ^P 
<;lear  and  indisputable  cbaraeterisiics  of 
the  constitution  whi<;b  mm  naTer  be  ksi 
eight  of  in.  the  oonsideratiou  of  this  sub< 
j|ct  :-*-!  nxean  tlvs  irresponipbility  of  Ae 
iSiing;  tbe  r^spopsibili^y  of  ptinieten? 
)^d  the  inquisitorial  power  of  ti|e  Hoote 
«£CommoBs» 

That  tbe  system  of  tbe  king  aptiag  by 
adfM^Q.iB  the  govemm^fc  of  tbe  cealm. 
smd  being  acoming  to.  the  constitulieii» 
incapable  of  acting  W  bjr  adviee  of  pnb^ 
lie  responsible  advisen^  ia  the.  prasiucal 

Sonstitution  of  this  coontry*  nobody  can 
ieny;  yet  the  learned  gant  (Mo  Sla* 
pben)  and  tbe  boo.  gent.  (Mx.  Bsdces) 
with  thia  clear  and  aoknowtedge  princi- 
pU.  before  tbem,  ask  (I  canooii  help  r«* 
peating  it  to  expose  it), "  (q  ^bat  chaiv 
tK  'm.Yfbiu  ^igtntei  ia  «hitiwjcitla&  dccra^ 


do  weiinci^  it  .declared  that  lh»  de^iravtefft 
a  pohli^  doconaent  respecting  a  di^sbarge 
of  a  puplio  dqty  to  bis  Ma^as^  under- 
the  seal  an4  advice  of  secrecy*  so  thai  ia 
sb^^l  ^^  ^^4  i^  ^ay  to  tbe  accustomed* 
cbs^inel*  and  tq  i^be  knowledge  of  bia 
l^sjesty's  other  confidential  a^rvantsj  ia 
UQ/conatitutional  ?''    My    answer  is   dis- 
tinctly this:    That  ttie  nnconstiuitionai* 
cbantctei:  of  tball  act  is  not  to  befoond  iii> 
any  obart^o  in  any  statute*  or  ux  any 
wrutac^  decree*  bnt  t|hat  as  >  master  of 
invariably*  ancient*  and^  indelible  usage* 
it  is  agi^nst  the  practical  constitution  of 
the  country;  and  ^hat  tbe  practice  of  the. 
consti;tu^tion  can  he  m»dve  ^  clear^  as  cer«. 
tain,  and  e^  intelligible*  as  if  it  were  em*, 
blaaoned  in  black  and  white  in  the  inostr 
distinct  ssmI  legible  characters. 

i  dp  not  m^an*  Sir*  in  proying  and  iU 
lostrating  this  from.bistory  sind  authorities^ 
to  draw,  the  House  iiito.miimt^  coni(idera- 
tions.  of  detail*  or  into  deep  antiqaarian* 
investigation*  Such  a  discussion  is  noft^ 
well  suited  to  this  place*  and*  ibrtnnatel^» 
it  is  not  necessary  to  this  sui»iect;  in, 
which,  (as  in  all  those  general  rules  and) 
cegnlations  which  are  best  calculated  t<^. 
govern,  and  direct  the  oonduct  of  man^ 
kind;  the  facts  by  which  .they  are  esta^ 
blisb^  are  well  koown*  plain*  and  tocon*^ 
trovertihle.  They  may«  no  doabt»  be* 
inade  clearer  by  res^rch*  and  more  con« 
firmed  by  detaiU^  but  tbey  are  nMnifesttot 
general  and  popular  observation. 

All  those  who  know  the  histocy  of*  th* 
official  aystem  (now  so  well  undentood* 
and  so  mvaily  established)  know  that^thee 
seeds  of  the  system  were  sown  in  th* 
eailiest  periods  ef  tbe  English  eonstiiniioBy 
^nd  tbal^  thby  b«re  gradnally  grewn  tA 
strcs^gtb  audi  perfectimi.  IVie  responsibai 
Uty  of  tb^^adii^ifiors  of  ih^cffeien  beJimgeA 
Qfiginally  to^  tba  office  of  Privji  Ceii»< 
sellQr*  Any  pacson  wbo  has.  aver  opened 
lard  C^akn^a  terih  Instimt^  bnont  thiA 
the  officii  of  Brivy  CeenseUor  mvf  \m 
f  said  to  be  aa  oUi«  aa.  th^  monscchy 9  tbiA 
ii  certaksly  appoeeckes  l»  the  it»e.  ef 
I  legal  memory ;  tbati  the  greea  ofice^  e| 
I  president  ef  conoctl  ia  an.  ancieati  aaA 
well4moim.effiqe,  whioh  has  existed  datv* 
in^  all  thaft  time*  tbeieby  affivding.  dmel 
evidence  of  tbe  very  eariy  kMtitDtien  oS 
responsible  conttsellera  to  th^  cnmea; 
showiAi  that  the  ptincipla  of  responsibH 
lity  in  iMkingts  pnUtc  aad.8ieier»advisen 
is  an  inherent  part  of  the  eoastiiution»  aaA 
evincing  tbaa  these  is  no  peiied  of  one 
UrtQrx¥^Mn.lhe  loiianign  4ii|ttld^  actor^ 
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infi  Hib  tbe  f aw  and  chnatitotf <)n,  act  by 
btmseff  iti  tb^  public  ebncerm  of  the  ktng- 
^dom ;  but  that  the  public  afikir^  of  the 
•tat^  otigbt  always  to  have  been  admtni- 
ttered  by  theadtlce  of  responsible  sworn 
officers,  by  #haterer  name  they  might  be 
called  «. 


*  Coke  LiitJeton,  Page  1 10,  Section  itJ*. 

* 

"  The  King  of  England  is  armed  with 
divers  cooociU ;  every  one  knoweih  that 
he  bath  a  {Nrivy  council  for  matten  of 
atate." 

Lord  Coke'fc  Pounh  Institute,  Page  iS, 
Cap. '2— Of  th)e  Counch  Board. 

"  This  is  a  most  noble,  honourablcj  and 
reverend  assembly  of  the  king  and  his 
privy  council;  in  the  king's  court  of 
palace.  With  this  council,  tne  king  oim- 
self  doth  sit  at  his  pleasure.  These  coun- 
sellors, like  good  sentinels  and  watchmen^ 
consult  of  and  fur  the  public  good ;  and 
the  honour,  defence,  safety,  and  profit  of 
the  realpn.  A  consuUndo,  seeundtun  excel- 
tentiam,  it  is  called  the  council  table ;  pri- 
vate causes,  lest  they  should  hinder  the 
publici  they  leave  to  the  justices  of  the 
Icing's  courts  of  justice,  and  meddle  not 
wfth  them — they  are  called  Concilium  regii 
prwaitem,  concilium  secreium,  ei  cantiniuum 
concilium  repi.  The  number  of  them  is 
at  the  king^  will,  but  of  ancient  time  there 
wer«  twelve  or  thereabouts.  Of  the 
university  of  the  k!ng*s  several  counciTs,you 
may  read  lu  the  first  part  of  the  Institutes, 
iection  154/' — ^N.  B.  lord  Coke  cit^s  many 
authorities  from  the  rolls  of  parliament.— > 
See  above,  Co.  Lit.  110. 

Viiutii  Inalilota^  Fag«4(-u*Of  the  P^taMont 
of  the  Council. 


There  ia,  and  of  ancient  title  hath 
b^en,  a  president  of  the  council,  wh6 
#at  earned  prinHpalii  taniilittriatti,  and 
aometifii^  c&pkaH*  cmsBimva'*  (For  this 
lord  Cok^  cries  many  authoritres.)  **  In 
the  Journal  Book  of  parliament,  d  £dw. 
VI.  and  7  £dw.  VI.  Dux  Nortbumb.  l  ft 
0  Ph.  ^  Har.  Corned  Ahindeli  &o/'  ap- 
pear: 

'  **  Act»  of  Parliament,  naming  tht  pre* 
aidenu  of  the  coancil,  21  H.  9.  cap.  90. 
31  H.  8.  cap.  10.  34  B.  8.  cap.  1."  . 
*.  "  This  office  was  never  granted  but  by 
letters  patent  under  the  great  seal,  dmrtmit 
beneplacito,  and  is  very  ancient ;  for  John, 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  was  president  of,  the 
Council  m  anno  regis  Johannis.    Holt,  fo. 
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But,  Sir,  the  bun.  gent.  (Mr.  Bankes). 
savs,  in  answer  (o  the  admirable  speech 
of^  my  le.irned  frtend,  (Mr.  Brougham)  a 
speech  which  Ibtflited  that  ftXpfectittlon  of 
talent  so  truly  formed  of  him,  and  Ivhrch 
it  gave  me  for  many  reason^  most  p^ca- 
liar  pleasure  to  hear,  that  the  cabinet  is 
6f  modern  date,  and  is  therefore  no  part 
ef  the  constitution  ;  and  that  condnctindp 
eheetecutive  government  of  the  country 
by  a  cabinet  council  cannot  therefore  be 
founded  updn  as  establishing  the  prac- 
tice of  the  constitution  Surely,  Sir,  tfi^ 
hdrt.  gent,  cannot  think  that  We  are  to  bt 

fmt  down  with  a  word,  or  to  be  diverted 
rom  our  principle  by  a  Inere  name: 
Surely,  Sir,  he  ao^s  not  hiean  to  argue, 
that  because  the  nanie  of  cabinet  did  not 
exist  till  comparatively  modern  times, 
that  IB  Bubatance,  the  thing  has  not  always 
existed  as  a  fundamental  part  of  the  great 
system  of  ezecotire  responsibility  in  the 
practical  constitution  of  this  country} 
boes  the  hon.  gent,  mean  to  say  that  the 
period  can  be  named  in  which  the  king 
of  England  has  ever,  according  to  the 
constttation,  acted  of  his  own  personal 
authority  in  public  af&irs?  and  that  he 
has  not  always  had  responsible,  sworn 
members  of  his  Priyy  Council  to  advise 
him  }  The  king  has,  at  all  timea,  especi* 
ally  if  the  Privy  Council  was  numerouflL 
selected  (and  by  his  prerogative  coula 
always  select)  certain  persona  of  thkt 
cooncili  in  whom  he  more  particular!]^ 
conlided>  and  by  whose  advice  he  more 
particularly  acted*.    That  tolectidn,  ie 

DcftmitU  tttpten  hoc  ojfcium  -  rmante  magiui 
EHutbetha." 

CemyWs  Disfest,  Vol.  ir.  424. 

**  The  residue  of  the  council  consists  of 
such  numbers  as  the  king  plealses.''  4r 
Inst.  53. 

''And  by  the  custom  of  the  realoL 
upon  aummons  4o  the  council,  and  taking 
the  oath  of  a  privy  councellor,  each  <mF 
them  continues  of  the  coancil  during  the 
king's  life,  with  letters  patent,  or  other 
granta.''  4  InaL  54. 

*  BiAckstone,  Vol.  i.  p.  22tf. 

"  The  king's  will  is  the  sole  constituent 
of  a  privy  counsellor ;  and  this  also  rcg»* 
lalea  their  numbers,  whioh  of  ancient  time 
was  twelve,  or  thereabouts.  Afterwards 
it  increased  to  so  large  a  homber,  that  it 
was  found  inconvenient  for  secrecy  a  no 
dispatch ;  and  therefore,  king  Charles  9. 
iniOT9,  limited  it  to  thirty }  whereof  fif 
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%  bad  aense*  as  in  the  rdgn  of  Charles  the 
Second,  when  men,  without  .character 
OF  principle,  were  chosen  by  that  prince 

' ^1— ^— h— ^— !!■       ■III.    I  ,  Ml  . 

teen  were  to  be  the  principal  officers  of 
state,  and  those  to  be  counsellors,  virtute 
qficu^  and  the  other  fifteen  were  com- 
posed of  ten  lords  and  five  commoners  of 
she  king's  choosing.  But  since  that  time, 
the  number  has  been  much  augmented, 
and  now  continues  indefinite.  At  the 
same  time  also,  the  ancient  office  of  lord 
president  of  the  council  was  revived  in  the 
person  of  Anthony,  Earl  of  Shaftesbury ; 
and  officer,  that  by  the  sutute  of  3 1  Hen. 
VIII.  cap.  10,  has  precedence  next  after 
the  lord  chancellor  and  lord  treasurer.'' 

Sir  William  Temple's  Memoirs,  third  Part, 

Page  493. 

**  I  saw  a  probability  of  matters  growing 
to  such  a  pass,  that  his  Majesty  might  be 
forced  to  park  with  them :  and  yet  I  saw 
not  authority  enough  left  in  the  crown, 
either  to  do  that  without  the  venture  of 
great  mischiefs,  or  to  live  without  another 
parliament  till  the  present  humours  might 
«ool.  And  both  these  considerations 
Meeting  together,  cast  me  upon  the 
thoughts  of  the  king's  establishing  a  new 
council,  of  such  a  constitution,  as  might 
•ither  gain  credit  enouj^h  with  the  present 
parliament,  by  taking  m  so  many  persons 
of  those  who  had  most  among  them,  and 
^ereby  give  ease  and  quiet  both  to  the 
Ung  and  his  people ;  or  if,  on  the  other 
side,  the  humours  should  erow  outrageous 
and  beyond  opposing,  the  king  might 
yet,  at  the  head  of  such  a  council,  with 
more  authority,  and  less  hazard  of  ill 
consequences,  either '  prorogue  or  dissolve 
lbem«  as  aqy  necessities  of  his  own,  or 
extravagancies  of  theirs,  should  require. 

*'  For  these  ends  it  seems  necessary  to 
take  into  the  council,  some  lords  and 
•commoners  who  were  of  most  appearing 
credit  and  sway  in  both  houses,  without 
being  thought  either  principled  or  interest- 
ed against  the  ffoyernment ;  and  mix  them 
with  others  orbis  msjesty's  more  general 
choice,  for  making  up  one  half  of  the 
council,  whilst  the  other  half,  {>eing  fifteen, 
were  ever  to  be  the  present  chief  officers 
•f  his  crown-  and  household,  who  be* 
MUK  all  of  his  majesty's  knefwn  trust,  as 
well  as  choice,  would  be  sure  to  keep  the 
council  steady  to  the  true  interest  of  his 
^jesty  and  the  crown." 

Hunie's  History,  Vol.  vii.  Page  458. 

"  It  >>'as  remarked,  that  the  committee 


to  advise  him,  was  nick-naned  a  Cabal««' 
from  the  first  letters  of  the  names,  of  those 
who  composed  it;  in  the  good  sense,  and, 
now-a-days,  it  is  ordinary  called  a  cabi- 
nit ;  but,  in  reality  and  in  substance,  it 
is  a  selection  of  the  Privy  Council,  whicb 
has  in  all  ages,  been  known  to  the  law 
and  the  constitution;  the  essence  and 
character  of  which  cannot  be  varied  by 
the  designation  given  to  it,  and  which, 
therefore,  shows  -my  learned  friend  (Mr* 
Brougham)  to  have  been  perfectly  correct 
in  his  view,  and  that  th^  hou.  gent.  (Mr. 
Bankes)  under  a  mistake,  has  had  reoouraa 
to  a  modern  phrase  in  order  to  subvert 
an  ancient  system.  Sir,  I  have  already 
said  that  this  system  of  selection  of  res- 
ponsible sworn  counsellors,  as  advisers  of 
the  crown,  is  as  ancient  as  the  monarchy 
itself.  At  the  period  succeeding  the  con- 
quest, when  the  charters  of  our  liberties 
were  exacted  from  the  crown,  the  system 
prevailed.  During  the  reigns  of  the  Pian- 
tagenets  it  was  equally  conspicuous.  The 
best  princes  of  that  race  acknowledged 
the  system  in  the  most  distinct  manner  ; 
and  in  the  reigns  of  the  weak  and  mis* 
guided  princes  of  that  line,  particularly  in 
those  or  Edward  the  Second  and  Richard 
the  Second  (to  whose  reigns  I  have  already- 
had  occasion  to  refer),  the  advisers  of  the 
sovereign  were  most  severely  called  to 
account  by  parliament*— thus  exhibiting 

of  aonncil,  established  for  foreign  affiiirs, 
was  entirely  changed,  .and  the  Prince 
Rupert,  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  SecreUry 
Trevor,  and  Lord-keeper  Bridgman,  men, 
in  whose  honour  the  nation  had  great 
confidence,  were  never  called  to  any  deli- 
berations. The  whole  secret  was  intrusted 
to  five  persons,  Gliffiird,  Ashley,  Bucking- 
ham, Arlington,  and  Lauderdale.  These 
men  were  known  by  the  appellation  of 
the  CABAL,  a  word,  which  the  mitial  letteia 
of  their  names  happened  to  compose. 
Never  was  there  a  more  dangerous  mini* 
stry  in  England,  nor  one  more  noted  for 
pernicious  counsels." 

*  Whitelocke's  Memorials,  Page  99.«^ 
5  Edw.  IL 

• 

''  It  is  required,  that  strangen  should 
be  banished,  the  counsellors  removed^ 
public  afiairs  be  treated  by  the  council 
of  the  clergy  and  the  nobles,  and  no  war 
be  made  without  common  council." 

Petyt's  Jus  ParliamentariuuK 
Cap.    7.    In  which    the    proceedings 
againai  tha  tarl  of  Sufiolk,  the  lord  Chaop 
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IhecMatitotion  indtOiiici-chiractortj  by 
grtve,  (lettberite»  and  woH  ascertained 
ov«rl  acta,  handed  down  in  bittory*  as 
Iransaeted  by  our  ancettort,  and  recog- 
niae<],  confinnedy.and  fanned  into  shape 
by  iheir  posterity—showing  at  one  view 
the  responsibility  of  the  king's  advisers, 
the  irresponsibility  of  the  sovereign,  and 
the  inquisitorial  power  of  parliament— 
the  three  grand  and  leading  features  of 
the  constitution^  of  which,  as  I  have  al- 
ready said,  we  must  never  lose  sight,  but 
always  recognise  a^  the  cement  which 
binds  together  and  secures  the  free  mo- 
narchy of  this  great  and  civilized  country. 
Look  now.  Sir,  to  the  next  sra  of  our 
history,  and  you  will  find,  thatj  amidst 
all  the  blood  that  was^hed  in  the  contest 
between  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lan- 

cellor,  are  detailed.  Cap.  8«  In  which 
the  proceedings .  against  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  above  mentioned  earl 
of  Sulfelk,  chief  justice  Treasillian,  and 
others,  are  detailed.—- See  likewise  the 
Appendix  to  the  third  volume  of  Rush- 
worth's  Collections,  page  262. 

Bolls  of  Parliament,  6  Rich.  II.  sectionlS. 

**  The  commons  likewise  pray  for  the 
honour  and  profit  of  your  msjesty  and  the 
commons,  that  your  majesty  will  be 
pleased  to  order  certain  lords  to  be  placed 
about  your  honourable  person,  of  the  most 
wise,  honest,  and  discreet  persons  of  your 
realm,  to  counsel  you,  &c.''  To  which  the 
king  answers :  "  The  king  will  take  about 
his  person,  such  sufficient  persons,  lords, 
and  others,  as  shall  seem  best  for  his 
honour  and  profit :  and  as  to  the  rule  and 

fovernment  of  his  household,  he  will  act 
y  the  advice  of  the  lords  and  others  of 
bu  council,  according  to  such  good  rule 
as  shall  seem  best  for  his  honour.'' 

Whitelocke's  Memorials.-«25th  Edward  I. 

**  When  the  king  was  at  Winchelsea, 
embarking  for  the  continent,  being  ready 
to  take  ship,  the  bishops,  barons,  and 
commons,  send  him  a  roll  of  grievances  ; 
of  his  taxes,  subsidies,  impositions,  forc- 
ing of  services,  his  imposing  40s.  upon  a 
•ack  of  wool,  beiuK  before  but  half 
a  mark,  and  wool  the  fif^h  part  of  the 
mbitance  of  the  kingdom.*-The  king 
•ends  answer,  that  be  could  not  alter  any 
thing  without  the  ad^ce  of  his  council, 
who  were  not  now  about  him." 

Home's  History,  page  291. 

^Tbi UpgtoU th«iD#  tbal tht  greatest 


easier,  the  same  system  prevaiM ;  and 
thus  it  is  established  that  there  never  was 
a  period  when  this  system  of  responsibility^ 
in  the  advisers  of  the  crown  did  not  aper* 
tain  to  the  executive  government  of  tho 
counti-y,  and  invariably  make  a  part  of  the 
constitution  of  England. 

During  the  reigns  of  the  House  of 
Tudor,  from  cautes  which  it  is  nnnecea- 
sary  to  stop  here  to  investigate,  but  which 
are  well  known  to  every  person  aci|uainted 
with  the  history  of  the  country,  the  crown 
was  every  thing  and  the  parliament 
nothing.  Yet,  during  that  period  of  sue* 
pension  of  the  original  constitutional  func* 
tions,  which  has  tended  to  mislead  many 
in  the  just  consideration  of  the  constitution 
of  EngU^nd,  and  to  give,  a  falie  impression 
of  our  original  rightSi  the  system  of  office 

part  of  his  council  were  now  at  a  distance, 
and  without  iheir  advice  he  could  not 
deliberate  on  a  measure  of  so  great  conse* 
quence." 

Rolls  of  Parliament  of  the  5th  of  Henry 
IV.  19th  Section. 
**  Likevrise  on  the  same  day  the  com* 
mens  prayed  our  lord  the  king  to  make 
an  ordinance,  that  no  person  should  be 
named  to  belong  to  the  household  of  oar 
lord  the  king,  het  honest  and  virtuous 
persons,  and  such-  aa  were  of  good -re* 
pute.** 

Ditto,  7th  and  8th  of  Henry  IV.  Section  S  f. 

''  Likewise  on  Saturday  the  22nd  of 
Miy,  the  commons  came  before  the  king 
and  the  lords  in  parliament,  and  there  re- 
presented that  they  had  prayed  the  king  at 
the  beginning  of  tneparliament,  and  since» 
and  represented  besides  that  the  arch^ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  had  made  report 
to  them,  that  th^  king  wished  to  be 
councelled  by  the  wisest  lords  of  tho 
realm,  who  should  have  superintendance 
of  every  thing  that  should  be  for  the  good 
government  of  the  realm;  to  all  vrnich 
the  king  agreed,  and  repeated  with  hia 
own  mouth,  that  it  was  his  entire  will ; 
and  upon  this  a  bill  was  read,  containing 
the  names  of  all  the  lords  who  should  be 
of  the  council. 

Then  follows  the  bill  in  the  Roils  of 
Parliament. 

29th  and  Spth  of  Henry  VL 
See  Whitekxrke's  Memorials,  page  14^ 
I  is.  Proceedings  respecting  the  duke  of* 
Suffolk.    And  in  Whitelocke's  Memorials^ 
pase  143,  the  eoweil  advise  in  the  case  of 
Cada'sKb«Itt<»l» 
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(which  iImu  Qltlmilely  retklerecl  the  res-^ 
ponsibilky  of  ibe  kiag's  advisets^  the  k* 
reipoi»ibUity  <if  ih^  sovereign,  and  tb6 
inc|oiring  pow^r  of  this  Hoase,  so  certain, 
so  indtsptilable,  ami  so  perfect)  was  gra* 
dually  aqd  iropercepttbly  forming  into 
regular  shape,  and  4>y  degrees  brought  to 
that  pitch  of  correctness  and  accaraty, 
wbioh  better  days,  qnleter  times,  and 
more  enlightened  discosston,  have  made 
ibe  sore  and  easy  means  of  extending 
freedom  lo  so  large  a  «Qa6s  of  manktnn. 
if  yoa  will  look  into  the  history  of  the 
great  olfices  of  state,  you  will  find  that 
4t  was  dvring  the  Tudor  tyranny  (a  most 
txtraordimry  and  nnlook«4»fbr  occur* 
venc^)  that  the  hitherto  abapeiest  offi* 
cial  HiRBB  first  began  to  assume  a  more 
regular  Ibrm  and  melkod  that  after* 
wards,  during  the  reign  of  the  Stewarts, 
aoud  aU  the  varions  conflicts  of  that 
period,  the  official  system  was  pro« 
C!B«daigmore«nd  mere  lo  perfection^— and, 
certainly  with  no  such  intention  on  the 
Dart  cff  either  race  of  jMrioces,  became  at 
last  so  correctly  fomaeOi  and  firmly  esta- 
blithedy  as  to  be  the  main  aafe-gnard  of  the 
person  of  the  Kic^^  and  «  gfaod  eecarity 
of  the  freedom  ofwe  p^ple*.    These* 
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*  Lord  Coke's  Second  IiMtttate,5.56,  in 
his  reading  npoa  the  ArtioleClorici. 

"  At  the  making  of  this  statute,  the  king 
hsk]  another  seal,  and  that  is  called  Signet* 
uim»  his  SiMet  This  seal  is  over  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  principal  secretary.  And 
there  be  our  Clerks  of  the  Signet,  oalbd 
Clerici  Stsnetti,  attending  on  him.  The 
reason  wherefore  it  is  In  the  sccretar3r's 
£astody,is,  for  thai  the  kmg^s  priTate  let^ 
lers  are  seaied  theffewith.'^-«N.B.  He 
i»  not  called  at  this  period  Secretary  «f 
5tate». 

Z4>rd  Camden's  Judgment  in  the  Court  ot 
Common  Pleas,  in  the  Case  of  the 
Seizure    of  Papers.-— *-4State    Trials. 

"  Tb  consider  then  the  question  of  the 
capacity  ofsecreury^ of  state.— This  offi- 
cer is  m  truth  the  king's  private  secretary ; 
he  is  keeper  of  the  signet  and  seal  used 
Ibr  the  kmg*^  private  betters,  and  backs 
the  sign  manual  in  transmitting  grants  to 
the  privy  seal,  litis  seal  is  taken  notice 
of  in  tlie  Articuli  soper  Chartas,  cap.  6  ; 
'and  my  lonl  Coke,  in  his  comment  upon 
tho  chapter,  page  550i  describes  the  so- 
CMinry  as  1  have  mentioned.  He  says  he 
has  four  clerks  (hat  sit  al  hit  board|  and 


cr^tafi^s  of  stato,  who  had  briginally  bOM 
no  more  than  ^he  sealers  and  addressen 
of  the  king's  letters,  became  gradn«Hy 
great  Officers  of  statO,wtth  great  powers 
and  great  responsibilities.  The  office  of 
chancellor  was,  during  those  periods^ 
brought  ne^irty  into  its  present  shape. 
The  office  of  lord  high  treasurer,  or  first 
commissioner  of  the  treasury,  came  to  bO 
a  matter  of  regular  fiseed  appointment 
and  establishment.  The  cfflSce  of  lord 
high  admiral,  or  first  commissioner  of  the 
admiralty,  the  same.  The  offices  of  se* 
cretaries  of  state,  the  same.  Thus,  instead 
of  the  irregular  selection  of  early  times, 
those  great  offices  of  trust,  responsibility, 
and  Mate,  which  are  now,  and  hate  for  4 
long  period  b^en,  perfectly  and  cohipletely 
formed  ;  were  regularly  appointed  to  dis* 
charge  the  duties  of  gOTemmeitt,  and  to 
advise  the  -soveiieign.  On  the  appoint- 
meat  to  those  offices  by  the  king,  the  per* 
sons  appointed,  if  not  before  of  the  pHvy 
counoti,  are  sworn,  er  t^ehi  intothe  privy 
council ;  and,  as  the  confidential  servants 
and  advisers  of  the  crown»  form,  with  little 
occasional  variations,  vrhat  is  now  ealied 
the  cabinet. 

In  this  manner,  by  this  imperceptible 

that  the  law  in  some  cases  takes  notico 
of  the  signet ;  for  a  ne  exedi  ttgiM  may  be 
by  commandment  under  the  privy  seal, 
or  under  the  signet,  and,  in  this  case,  the 
subject  oUffht  touke  notice  of  it ;  for  it  is 
but  a  signification  of  the  king's  command- 
ment.  If,  at  the  time  ifiy  lord  Coke  wrote 
his  Third  Institute,  he  had  beeti  acquaint- 
ed with  the  authority  that  is  now  ascribed 
to  the  secretary,  he  would  certainty 
have  mentioned  it  in  this  place;  it  was 
too  important  a  branch  of  the  office  to  be 
omitted ;  and  his  nlence  therefore  is  a 
strong  argument,  td  a  man's  belief  at  least, 
thht  BO  such  power  existed  at  that  tima. 
He  has  likewise  taken  notice  of  this  officer 
in  the  Prince's  case,  in  the  eighth  report 
He  is  mentioned  in  the  statute  of  27th 
Henry  8  cap.  1 1 :  and  in  the  statute 
of  the  same  king,  touching  precedenpy  ; 
and  it  is  observable  that  he  is  called  ia 
these  two  statutes  by  the  sniffle  name  of 
secretary,  without  the  addition  which 
modern  times  have  given  him  of  the  dig« 
nity  of  a  state  officer. 

"  I  do  not  know,  nor  do  I  believe,  that 
he  was  anciently  a  member  of  the  privy 
council ;  but  if  he  was,  he  was  not  even  in 
the  times  of  James  and  Charles  the  Ftrst, 

aceordkig  to  my  laid  ClareA4oDi  an  oftcer 
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QoqrM  die  mtre  plqwical  body  of  the 
Qfllciel  •ysiem  (if  I  mey  be  allowed  the 
mcprewienj  wae  brooght  to  perfeciioii  in 
shape  and  oflpre,  bat  before  the  reroiotion 
it  was  an  uninspired  and  lifelev  foriii>  8qI>- 
jcot  to  violation  by  the  reigning  monarchy 
while  the  powera^of  parliament  were  not 
always  properly  direcled  to  counteract 
the  iDfriiigement ;  and  when  the  pliancy 
of  those  appointed  by  the  ci^awn  was  al- 
most at  all  times  ready  to  make  the  daties 
of  their  situation  yield  to  the  will  of  the 
severeign,  and  to  become  the  base  instra- 
ments  of  tyranny,  instead  df  being  upright 
advisers.  But,  Sir^  the  revolution  came. 
That  great  and  wonderful  event  infused 
life  and  sool  into  this  well-fermed*  but 
bitberto  inanimate  frame.  Then  it  was 
that  the  passing  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

fave  certainty  and  vigour  to  the^  efforts  of 
terliamentf  secured  its  power  and  its  inde- 
peodeaoe,  and»  by  forming  the  character 
of  its  members^  confirmed  and  ragolated 
the  discreet  but  firm  exercise  of  the  in- 
quisitorial functions  of , the  House  of  Com* 
»ons.  Then  it  was  that  the  charaotor  of 
thoae  who  were  employed  in  the  public 
aervice,  secured  the  just  execution  of  the 
^stem*  and  established  the  great  doctrine 
oi  responsibility  on  a  firm  and  unalterable 
basis  ;  a  position  firommbich  it  eannot  be 
displaced  if  this  House  does  iuduty.  Bui 
if  ihe  violation  of  the  system  thus  recog« 
aused  in  ancient,  and  thus  practised  in  mo* 
dem  times^-if  a  distinct  act^  subvening 
the  established,  invariable  course  of  offi- 
oial  communicatien  by  official  document, 

I    I  ..■■■■—■■  ■ ■  m         ■ 

of  such  magnitude  as  he  grew  op  to  after 
the  fiesloiatioB,  being  only  employed,  by 
this  ^account,  to  make  up  dispatches  at 
the  oottclttsiDn  of  oooncils,  and-  not  to  go- 
vern or  preside  in  those  oounoila. 

**  It  IS  not  difficult  to  account  fbr  the 
fsowtb  of  the  minister's  importonce.  He 
became  oatorally  significant  firom  the 
lime  that  all  the  coarta  in  £urope  began 
to  admit  resident  ambassadors ;  Ibr,  upon 
the  establishment  of  this  new  policy,  the 
whole  fopeign  correspondence  passed 
Ihrongb  the  seoretarv's  hands,  who  by  Ibia 
panne  began  to  be  an  insUuoieo  and 
eonfidential  ministor^^ 

'*  The  first  time  he  appears  in  our  boohs 
to  benmnterof  warrants  b  in  I  Leonard, 
M  and<  ?J,  ilMi  and  SOth  EHzabeth, 
mheva  the  reCm-n  to  a  Habeas  Oorpus  was 
ncommitaMnt  b^  sir  I¥ancis  Walsingham, 
principal  seorelaiyi  ind  one  oTtbe  privy 


is  permitted  to  pass  wncensured^  tike  Imer 
principle  of  the  executive  govenament  oit 
England  ie  at  an  end.  On  the  contrary^ 
ifaprifato  end  secret  communkaiion  to- 
the  Kioj^  of  public  matter  is  eomiemned  ae- 
adversn  to  the  clear  and  invariable  practice 
of  the  constitution,  we  are  safe. 

Sir,  the  course  taken  by  the  earl  of. 
Chatham  is  as  injurious  to  the  inquisitorial 
power  of  this  House  as  it  19  to  the  system- 
of  the  executive  government  itself;  for* 
instead  of  being  able  to  Vace  the  public- 
acts  of  the  state  through  their  accustomed! 
c:hannela,  we  shall  remain  ignorant  ofi 
what  the  public  acts  are,  or  where  the 
public  documents  are  to  be  found ;  where- 
»,  if  the  regular,  well-known,  and  long-- 
establi^ed  <%cial  system  ia  adhered  to» 
information  and  inquiry  can  proceed  with* 
certainty  and  without  obstruction*  But» 
Sir,  if  the  public  documents  of  the  kini^*' 
dom  are  to  be  locked  up  in  secrecy  in  the 
private  repositety  of  the  king,  and  all  ac- 
cess to  them  shut  out,  there,  is  not  only  an* 
end  of  the  great  system  of  official  responi* 
sibility  and  its  cootrolling  concomitant-*^ 
the  inquiring  power  of  parliament;  but 
that  most  sacrvd  principle  of  the  constitn*: 
tion  to  which  my  hen.  friend  under  the 
gallery  (Mr.  Johnstone)  hes  so  justly  ve»' 
terred,  will  be  shaken  to  ita  feundation—I' 
mean  the  principlei '  that  the  king  can- do 
no  wrong. 

In  all  disoossiens  of  the  constitetion,  in* 
every  elementary  book  it  is  laid  down>  ae 
a  fint  and  leading  maxim»  that  the  kinf^ 
can  do  no  wrong;  and  it  seem^  to  raeK 

State  Trials,  Vol.  2. .  Page  731.-^See  also 
the  Commons  Journals,  1078. 

''  The  first  article  of  impeachment^ 
against  the  earl  of  Danby  was  for  giving 
instructions  to  his  Majesty's  ambassadors 
without  the  participation  of  the  secretary 
of  statej  or  privy  council.** 

• 

Clarendon's  History  of  the  BebeUi<m>  Vol. 

1.  Page  2ia 

"  The  earl  of  Bedford  was  to  be  tree* 
surer ;  in  order  to  which,  the  bishop  of 
London  had  already  desired  the  Ipng  '  to 
'  receive  the  staff  into  his  hai|d.  and  give 
*  him  leave  to  retire  to  the  §ole  care  or  his 
'  hishoprick ;'  by  which  he  wiwly  with- 
drew from  the  storm. — And  sothe  treasury 
waa  for  the  present  put  into  commission. 
Mr.  Pym  was  to  be  chsneeltor  of  the  ex- 
chequer :  which  office  the  lord  Cottingtoa 
was  likewise  ready  to  surrender,  upon  as- 
surance of  indemnity  for  the  future.^ 
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irerc  it  not  for  the  strange  and  unheard-of 
manner  in  which  this  question  has  been 
de^U  with,  th^t  it  woald  be  almost  absurd 
to  rest  upon  this  obvious  topic  for  a  mo- 
ment. I  refer  to* all  who  hear  me,  whe- 
ther this  is  not  what  we  are  taught  in  early 
Jout)),  and  what  we  now  teach  our  chil- 
Ten.  And  am  I  now  to  be  ca41ed  upon  in 
this  enlightened  age,  in  this  enlightened 
assembly,  afiter  having  learned  these  prin- 
ciples in  my  early  life,  and  heard  them  in 
this  House  for  thirty  six  long  years  sanc- 
tioned as  invariable  and  leading  maxims  as 
plain  and'  certain  as  that  I  bear  myself 
BOW  speaking — ^I  say,  Sir,  am  1  now  to  be 
called  upon  to  prove  this  constitutional 
maxim  to  the  House,  when  we  have  only 
to  open  the  commentaries  of  Blackstone,* 
to  see,  that  when  he  discusses  the  king's 
ubiquity,  the  king's  perpetuity,  ilhd  the 
other  attributes  of  the  Sovereign  (as  he 
calls  them,)  that  he  likewise  represent^ 
the  king's  perfection  as  the  greatest  and 
most  important  feature  of  the  royal  cha- 
racter, as  that  whichj  together  with  his 
perpetuity,  secures  at  once  to  this  free 
country  the  safety  of  the  monarch,  and  the 
independence  of  the  people. 

That  the  kiuff  can  do  no  wrong  is  a 
Inaxim  which  snoul^  seem,  on  its  bare 
statement,  to  be  almost  too  strong  for  ab- 
eolute  monarchy,  or  even  for  the  most  de- 
plorable despotism ;  yet  this  is  the  attri- 
DUte  of  our  king,  this  is  the  maxim  appli- 
cable and  appertaining  to  the  sovereign 

*  Blackstone's    Commentaries,    vol.    I. 

p.  246. 

«'  Besides  the  attribute  of  sovereignty, 
the  law  also  ascribes  to  the  king,  .m 
his  political  capacity,  absolute  perfec- 
tion:— ^The  king  can  do  no  wrong; — 
which  ancient  and  fundamental  maxim  is 
not  to  be  understood,  as  if  every  thing 
transacted  by  the  government  was  of 
course  just  and  lawful,  but  means  only 
two  things— First,  that  whatever  is  excep- 
tionable in  the  conduct  of  public  afiairs  is 
not  to  be  imputed  to  the  king;  nor  is  he 
answerable  for  it  personally  to  his  people : 
for  this  doctrine  would  totally  destroy  that 
constitutional  independence  of  the  crown, 
which  is  necessary  for  the  balance  of  power 
in  our  firee  and  active,  and  therefore  com- 
pounded constitution.  And,  secondly,  it 
means  that  the  prerogative  of  the  crown 
extends  not  to  do  any  injury  ;  it  is  created 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  therefore^ 
CNmot  be  asserted  to  theu:  prejudice/' 


of  a  free  people;  to  the  king  of  this  mixed 
and  limited  monarchy.  What  is  more, 
this  maxim,  which  sounds  too  strone  for 
despotism  itself,  is  that  which  (paradoxi- 
cal as  it  may  seem  at  first  sight)  fortifies 
us  against  the  inroads  of  royal  power  it- 
self, and  protects  the  people  from  all  ill- 
regulated  , arbitrary  authority  whatever. 
This  is  it  which  secures  tiie  monarch  from 
degradation,  and  places  him  ip  the  most 
elevated  state  of  dignity  and  safety :  and 
such  is  the  extraordinary  and  well-con- 
trived system,  under  which  we  live,  such 
the  just  tempeiament  of  the  different  jar- 
ring elements  of  which  our  constitution 
appears  (at  ^st  sight)  to  be  composed, 
that  by  the  sound  practice  of.  the  appa- 
rently discordant  parts  of  the  machine  it 
proceeds  with  perfect  smootlmess  and  re- 
gularity, uniting  the  purest  system  of 
freedom  with  the  most  efficacious  execu- 
tive authority  that  ever  blessed  the  civi- 
lized world,  or  was  ever  in  any  age  or 
country  extended  over  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  human  race.  Whether  the  repre- 
sentative body  is  a  little  more  or  a  little 
less  correct,  is  not  now  the  consideration— 
Whether  it  should  be  rendered  more  so, 
is  not  now  the  question.  But  I  assert,  that 
the  grand  and  fundamental  principles  on 
which  we  have  combined  (the  only  in- 
stance in  the  history  of  the  world)  civil 
and  political  freedom  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  powerful  executive  government  on 
the  other,  rest  mainly  and  principally 
upon  the  maxim  that  the  king  can  do  no 
wron^— out  of  which  the  responsibility  of 
the  kmg's  adviser8-*-the  necessity  of  pub- 
lic documents— the  absence  of  all  secret 
advice  and  secret  councils— 4he  obligation 
on  all  executive  officers  to  make  their 
communications  to  avowed  ministers — and 
the  ^at  superintending  inquisitorial  au- 
thority of  this  House,  necessarily  and  un- 
questionably ari^.  Whatever  therefore 
has  a  tendency  to  infringe  upon,  or  to  de« 
stroy,  this  attribute  of  the  sovereign,  his 
perfection,  (is  destructive  of  the  constitu- 
tion. Shall  it  then  be  said.  Sir,  as  the 
learned  gent.  (Mr.  Stephen)  and  the  hon* 
gent.  (Mr^'Bankfs)  have  argued,  that  the 
act  of  the  earl  of  Chatham,  in  delivering 
his  Narrative  to  the  King,  is  not  unconstH 
tutional  ?  Does  not  such  an  act  tend  to 
violate,  directly  violate,  that  great  maxim 
which  1  have  been  endeavouring  to  enlarge 
upon  and  enforce  ?  Does  it  not  destroy  tne 
official  and  responsible,  and  establlafa  an 
unolKcial  and  irresponsible,  system  ?  Does 
it  oot,  by  removing  the  communication 
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aiDii  serious  miscbieft.  Ai  to  the  senti- 
meat  which  had  thu  night  been  deiiyered 
by  an  hon.  ^ent.  (Mr.  Bankes)  that  a 
cabinet  council  was  a  thing  unknown  to 
the  constitution^  he  must  say,  that  al- 
though it  was  a  dnctriue  he  bad  heard 
before,  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  giving  up 
the  substance  of  the  constitution  for  the 
•hadow.      When  the  hon.  gent,  himself 

faTe  his  support  to  an  administration,  be 
new  that  the  responsibility  of  the  mea- 
sures of  the  administration  lay  principally 
with  the  members  of  the  cabinet;  and 
every  body  knew  that  the  right  hon.  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  in  a 
much  higher  degree  responsible  for  the 
measures  of  government  than  the  gene- 
rality of  privy  counsellors.  This  was  a 
responsibility  which  was  perfectly  under- 
stood, and  which,  he  was  convinced,  the 
members  of  the  cabinet  would  not  shrink 
from.  It  appeared  in  the  case  under  dis- 
cussion, that  on  the  15th  of  January,  lord 
Chatham  had  delivered  in  his  Narrative 
to  the  King,  not  as  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Expedition  to  Walcheren;  but  in  the 
capacity  of  a  peer  and  privy  counsellor, 
and  that  he  did  in  that  capacity  advise 
his  Majesty  to  keep  it  secret.  A  conse- 
quence that  did  result  from  this  advice 
was,  that  the  other  ministers  of  his  Ma- 
jesty knew  nothing  of  this  Narrative,  and 
his  Majesty  was  advised  to  state  in  the 
speech  to  his  parliament,  that  he  hsd  di- 
rected papers  to  be  laid  before  them, 
which  be  trusted  would  be  perfectly  sa- 
tisfactory. Now,  however  mnocent  the 
intention  of  the  noble  lord  might  be  in 
presenting  this  Narrative,  and  giving  the 
advice  to  his  Majesty  to  keep  it  secret, 
yet  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  rest 
of  his  Majesty's  ministers  would  have  ad- 
vised such  a  speech  to  be  made  to  parlia- 
ment, if  they  had  been  aware  of  that  cir- 
cumstance. He  never  did  understand  the 
paper  as  meaning  to  throw  blame  upon 
the  navy  ;  and  he  only  objected  to  it,  as 
keeping  back  from  his  Majesty's  confi- 
dential servants  a  matter  that  they  ought 
to  have  been  informed  of.  Althoueh  he 
a^eed  with  the  right  hon.  gent,  helow 
him  (Mr.  Canning)  that  the  most  mode- 
rate expression  of  the  sense  of  the  House 
would  be  best  suited  to  the  present  occa- 
sion, yet,  in  the  discharge  of  a  cunstitu- 
tional  duty*  he  could  not  avoid  voting  in 
favour  of  the  first  resolution. 

Mr.  Windham  thought  the  conduct  of 
the  noble  lord  wrong  towards  his  col- 
leagues in  office,  and  still  more  lo  towards 
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sir  R.  Strachan ;  but,  though  he  allowed 
it  was  highly  improper,  he  could  not- 
agree  that  it  was  unconstitutional.  He. 
saw  no  reason  for  concluding  that  the  se- 
crecy was  to  be  indefinite,  nor  did  he 
think  the  paper  contained  a  charge  against 
any  person,  unless  as  far  as  an  at-empt  to 
exonerate  himself,  on  the  part  of  the  noble; 
lord,  might  be  supposed  to  imply  blame 
in.  others.  As  to  the  proposition  of  the 
right  hon.  gent,  opposite,  it  did  not  ap« 
pear  to  be  particularly  lenient.  All  who. 
had  already  spoken  upon  the  subject, 
seemed  to  have  over- looked  the  best  ex- 
cuse that  could  be  ofiered  for  the  noble 
lord  in  not  communicating  the  Narrative 
to  his  colleagues,  in  the  first  instance* 
The  excuse  ought  to  have  been,  that,  from 
the  situation  of  the  government  at  home^ 
he  did  not  know  who  his  colleagues  were^ 
and  under  that  impression,  went  to  the 
fountain  head.  He  would  vote,  however* 
for  the  motion  of  his  hon.  friend. 

The  Chancellor  qf  the  Exchequer  ex* 
pressed  great  surprize  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  right  hon.  eent,'s  speech,  as  his  ar* 
gaments  were  all  on  one  side,  and  the 
vote  that  he  said  he  would  p;ive  was  on 
the  other.  It  was  most  surprising  to  find 
him  ready  by  his  vote  to  record  a  censure^ 
on  the  Journals  against  lord  Cbatham^ 
whom,  by  the  whole  tenour  of  his  speech, 
he  appeared  to  be  defending.  As  to  tha 
secrecy  imputed  to  the  noble  earl,  he  waa 
convinced  that  publicity  and  not  secrecy 
was  his  object  when  he  gave  in  that  Nar- 
rative. In  writing  that  Narrative,  it  was 
unquestionably  his  intention  to  make  it 
public  at  some  period  ;  although  from 
some  particular  circumstances  at  the  exist- 
ing moment,  he  wished  it  for  a  short  time 
to  be  kept  a  secret.  This  Narrative  was* 
undoubtedly,  written  as  his  statement  and 
defence.  It  had  appeared  to  many  geti* 
demon  who  had  spoken,  that  the  offeocfa 
waa  unintentional  and  venial.  If  so,  the 
justice  of  the  case  might  be  as  well  satis- 
fied without  calling  for  a  judgment,  and 
by  adopting  the  previous  question,  which 
would  imply  that  the  ofience  was  of  a  u%^ 
tore  so  slight  as  not  to  call  for  a  serious 
judgment.  A  right  hon.  gent.  (Mr,  Can* 
ning)  had  considered  that  a  qnestion  of  this 
nature,  hanging  undecided  over  .the  head 
of  lord  Chatliam,  might  tend  greatly  ta 
prejudice  the  general  inquiry.  It  appeared 
to  him,  however,  that  if  this  question  waa 
decided  by  a  vote  of  censure,  that  would 
do  a  great  deal  more  to  prejudice  the  no» 
ble  lord  opoa  the  inquiry,  than  the  leav- 
B  * 
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itig  it  undetermined  by  ngreeing  to  the 
previous  questioiij  woiHd  prejudice  the  rest 
of  his  colfeftgues.  His  official  ch&rftcter 
snd  honour  would  certainly  be  deepfy  af- 
^cted  by  &  vote  of  censure  on  the  present 
occasion.  He  by  no  means  considered 
liie  present  as  a  ease  of  crime,  but  as  a  ve* 
Mtal  error,  fh>m  which  no  practical  incon- 
venience had  occurred.  IMord  Chatham 
bad  merely  delivered  his  Narrative  to  the 
king  without  Requesting  secrecy,  he  would 
contend*  that  there  was  nothing  in  it  which 
was  in  the  least  degree  illegal  or  unconsti- 
totionat .  He,  however*  d  id  conceive,  that 
it  was  unconstitutional  to  make  this  direct 
communication  with  the  charge  of  secrecy. 
He  did  not  see  that  otherwise  there  was 
any  thing  improper  in  his  direct  commn- 
Bication  with  his  Majesty.  AHfaongfa  he 
was  direct^  by  his  instructions  to  corre- 
spond through  thie  secretary  ^  state  when 
he  waft  abroad,  yet  when  he  returned  to 
England,  ltH>se  instructions  could  certainly 
not  interfere  with  that  access  to  his  ma- 
jtaty  to  which  he  was  entitled  as  a  peer 
and  privy  counsellor.  If  the  contents  of 
•Ihe  Narrative  had  b^n  communicated  to 
hit  Majesty  in  a  verbal  conversation,  no- 
body  co«i1d  have  sadd  that  it  was  impropet 
tr  tmconstttiitional.  The  only  thing  tnat 
appeared  to  him  to  lead  to  inconvenience 
was,  that  tt  cabinet  minister  emplx)yed  as 
a  general,  united  in  himseff  th\s  situations 
•f  master  and  servant,  and  afterwards, when 
Ike  approached  the  Sovereign  and  presented 
<ii!«  Narrative,  he  appeared  to  unite  also 
Hie  opposite  characters  of  judge  and  party* 
He  could  not,  however,  agree,  that  no  per- 
son Would  be  responsible  for  the  advice 
j^ven  in  this  manner  by  brd  Chatham. 
Although  the  minister  who  signed  any  in- 
strument was  primarily  responsible,  yet 
he  was  always  ready  to  fallow,  that  every 
ftiinister  who  concurred  or  consented  to 
fcnv  act  was  also  responsible  itn*  it  to  the 
public.  He  conceived,  that  all  those  who 
did  not  think  any  faither  proceeding 
fhould  be  instrtuted  if  the  Resolutions 
were  carried,  should  vote  for  the  previous 
question. 

Mr.  WkUhread  rose  to  reply.  He  ob- 
^iVed,  that  lord  Chatham  had  been  ar- 
raigned by  him  for  unconstitutional  con«> 
duct^  and  had  not  found  a  single  defender  in 
the  House.  Those  who  spoke  most  strongly 
in  his  favour  admitted,  that  his  conduct 
was  erroneous;  but  they  would  not  allow 
Ihat  it  was  unconstitutional  •  As  for 
Ireeping  the  question  undetermined  by 
Voting   for   the  previous  question,  lie 


thought  thc^  House  and  the  eottntry  otgfaC 
not  to  be  ^  kept  in  s^penc#.     mUtkxiMt^ 
appeared  to  wish  for  the  shabby  belter 
of  the  pre Vioui  question,  and  vmt^  content 
still  to  appear  ^  dkjoihted  ministers  of  » 
disjointed  cabinet,  whicb  had  tt>6  long 
misgoverned  the  country.     Sbme   hon. 
gentlemen  had  said,  that  they  could  not 
vote  for  these  Reselufions,  unless  it  wa* 
intended  to  follow  them  up.    He  had  et« 
pressly  told  the  House,  that  tf  they  were 
carried,  he  should  have  another  fleaolotiota 
to  submit  to  its  consideration.    There  waa 
another  hon.  gent.  QHv.  B^inkes)  whom 
he  had  heand  this  night  with  amasement, 
and  he  believed  the  House  participated  iii 
the  feeling.     He  had  supposed   that  no 
gentleman's  edition  of  the  constitution 
was  more  correct  than  his ;  but  for  the 
future  he  must  consign  that  hon.  gent.  h> 
the  same  class  of  guardians  of  the  ccnsti** 
ttttion,  as  exhibited  themselves   in  sucb 
abundance  on  the  other  side  of  the  House* 
It  was  said  however  by  the  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side,  that  publicity  was  the  no* 
hie  lord's  oibject,   and  that  he  was  de* 
termined    that  an   inquiry  should   take 
place.      This  determination  couM    not^ 
however,  be  collected  from   the  answer 
to  the  city  of  London.    When  lord  Chat* 
ham  said   in  his  evidence,  that  he    had 
no  copy  of  the  narrative  he  first  sent 
in  to  the  King,  he  hoped  that  he  did  not  be* 
lieve,  at  that  fime,  that  he  had  the  brici- 
nal  itself  in  his  possession;    If  having  the 
original,  he  answered  in  such  a  manner, 
tt  would  be  more  against  the  character  of 
the  noble  lord  than  even  the  unconstitu- 
tional act  of  which  he  complained.     If  that 
proceeding  was  intended  to  influence  hfs 
Majesty,  and  that  influence  remained  un- 
dimltiished,  he  called  upon  the  House  to 
record  the  fact  on  their  journals.    For  his 
part,  he  considered,  ^e  whole  proceeding 
of  such  a  nature-*he  thought  the  conduct 
of  lord  Chatham    so    extraordinary—- so 
hostile  to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  con- 
stitution, that  m  order  to  mark  his  sense  of 
it,  he  would  propose  to  carry  these  reso- 
lutions to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  but  with^ 
out  any  unusual  form  or  ceremony,  leaving 
it  to  his  Majesty  to  act  thereon  as  he 
might  think  beat.     But  if  he  was  not  able 
to  effect  that,  he  trusted  that  at  least  ha 
should  succeed  in  so  recording  the  proceed* 
ing,  as  to  preyent  a  possibility  of  the  re- 
currence  of  the  ofience.    An  hon.  and 
learned    Member  (Mr.  Stephen]  on  the 
opposite    bench,    had    endeavoured    to 
assimilate  the  coxtdoct  of  himself  %xA 
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-trill  friendi  tp  that  of  the  O.  P/s ;    bat 
the   O.  P/s  h^d  the  law4  on  their  9ide  i 
•o  had  he  and  his  friend«i  and  he  trusted 
they  would  carry  the  question.    The  hon, 
saember  bad  great  suairity  of  manners,  a 
brilliant  imagination,  and  great  power  of 
argument;  but  yet  insteaq  of  applying 
these  to  the  gabstance  of  < he  question^  and 
endeavouring  to  exculpate  lord  Chatham, 
they  were  employed  to  shew  that  this 
•motion  had  less  for  its  object  the  censure 
•of  lord  Chatham  than  the  removal  of  mi- 
nisters.   His  continued   cry  was  "  you 
want^to  get  them  out ;  you  want  to  get 
them  out;''  why  so  he  did,  but  he  found 
it  impossible.     Repeatedly  as  they  were 
Icnocked  down  still  they  got  up  again. 
He  could  kill  %  man,  but  he  could  not  kill 
this  phantom  of  an  administration.    The 
right  hon.lhe  Chancellor  of  the  Excheouer 
brought  to  bis  recollection  a  scene  in  a 
Neapolitan  puppet  shew,    where  a  duel 
takes  place  between  Punch  and  his  anta- 
gonist.   Poor  Punch  is  run  through  and 
•through  the  body.     His  friend  cpmes,  and 
ivith  great  signs  of  grief,  applies  his  mouth 
to  his  ear,  and  asks  him,  "  son  e  maru," 
on  which  the  latter  springs  op  and  cries 
"  Bah."    So  with  the  right  hon.  gent,  on* 
the  other  side,  notwithstanding  the  repeat- 
ed defeats  he  has  sustained  during  the 
session,  at  the  very  moment  that  you  ex- 
pec%  to   hear  nothing  more  of  him,  qp 
jumps  the  liule  fellow,  and  says,  "  I  am 
alive.y — Lord  Chatham,  in  one  part  of  his 
examination,  had  stated  that  the  Narra- 
tive was  transmitted  to  his  Majesty  to  meet 
the  Narrative  of  sir  R.  Strachan ;  and  yet 
in  aoswer  to  a  question  afterwards  put  to 
him,  be  admitted  it  was  within  his  know* 
ledge  that  that  gallant  officer  had  presented 
no  Narrative.    There  were  other  incon- 
iiA^cies  which  it  was  not  now  necessary 
for  him  to  dwell  on,  as  they  had  been  so 
clearly  pointed  out  by  bis    right  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Ponsonby.)   When,  therefore, 
he  saw  the  noble  lord  give  such  inconsist- 
enttestimony  (which,  if  given  without  that 
bar,  Instead  of  inside  of  it,  the  House 
would  be  bound  to  take  notice  of  it)  testi- 
inony  that  they  would  not  have  passed 
over  io  any  of  the  persons  that  appeared 
at  their  bar  last  year,  was  he  not  justified 
in  calling  on  the  Hou$e  to  assert  its  own 
dignity,  and   to  mark  its  sense  of  tbos# 
shuffling  and    unconstitutional  proceed- 
in^s  ?    Much  had  been  said  of  the  purity 
of  lord  Chatham's  intentions,    Witfi  that 
the  House  had  nothing  to  do ;  they  were 
t9  ibrm  tbeir  dei:iaion|i  ^nly  firoiQ  the  facts 


before  them. — He  had  been .  c<Kidemned 
for  the  contrast  he  endeavoured  to  draw 
between  the  conduct  of  the  late  earl  cf 
Chathatp  and  the  present.     He  was  asked, 
will  you  be  so  inhuman  as  to  tear  the 
stones  from  the  monument  of  the  father  to 
bruise  the  head  of  the  son  ?     He  could  ap* 
peal   to  those  who  had  opportunities  of 
judging  of  his  habits  and   feelings,  whe- 
ther in   private  life  he  was  capable  of 
violating  any  of  those  social  affections  tha( 
bound  man  to  man.    Bat  there  he  was  not 
his^wn  master;  he  would  discharge  hif 
duty  as  an  honest  and  independent  servant 
of  the  people,  and  hold  up  the  proud,  no* 
ble,  and  constitutional  conduct  of  William 
earl  of  Chathami  as  a  glaring  contrast  with 
the  suspicious*  clandestine,  and  unconstitu* 
tional  conduct  of  John  earl  of  ChathiMQ. 
He  woulc(  maintain,  that  the  right  hon. 
gent,  had  not  answered^  one  of  his  argu* 
ments,  and  it  was  to  him  ^n  auspicioua 
omen  that  he  should  carry  the  question. 
He  could  assure  the  House,  that  he  di4 
not  act  in  a  aplrit  of  vengeance,  but  ii| 
the  spirit  of  a  representative  of  the  people* 
Advocates  of  lord  Chatham,  there  werf 
none  ;  but  he  stood  there  the  advocate  of 
millions  of  the  people  of  England,  wb^ 
insisted  on  the  principle  of  responsibility^ 
and  who  wished    |o  make  ministers  on 
others  answerably  for   whatever  advicf 
they  should  give  the  Sovereign.    He  most 
agam  repeat,  that  he  trust^  the  Hoqsf 
would  not  suffer  the  right  hon.  gent  t^ 
take  refuge  under  the  shabby  shelter  cf 
the  previous  questionj  and  give  the  coun? 
try  an  opportunity  of  saying,  that  parlia*** 
ment  dared  not  do  its  duty'.    Should  tho 
first  resolution  be  carried,   it  would  tbei| 
be  time  for  the  House  to  consider  wher 
Cher  they  would  adopt  the  amendment  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman* 

General  Lt^i  vindicated  the  conduci 
of  lord  Chatham,  and  assured  the  Hounf 
the  noble  lord  had  expressed  to  him  hif 
readiness  to  come  back  and  answer  to  any 
points  in  his  evidence  that  were  suppose) 
to  want  explanation. 

General  Groircnor  maintained,  ths^t  |or4 
Chatham  was  perfectly  justifiable  in  pre- 
senting the  Narrative  to  his  Majef  ty,  whicX| 
was  merely  a  simple  recital  of  the  milir 
tary  operation  in  which  he  was  employed^ 
and  did  not  contain  a  single  word  of^if 
vice  from  beginning  to  end.  He  under* 
stood  that  sir  R.  Strficban  had  been  desired 
to  prepare  and  transmit  his  Narrative 
early  in  October,  When  lord  ChBlhfini 
cao^  hom^f  «t  the  end  oi  Septemb«r«  b$ 
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found  the  whole  coontryf  men>  women,  and 
children,  inflamed  against  him.  What 
did  he  do  ^  Why,  he  wrote  a  history  of 
)]is  conduct,  and  presented  it  to  his  Ma- 
jesty ;  not  for  the  purpose  of  tlirowing 
any  blame  on  the  navy,  but  to  convince 
his  Sovereign  tliat  he  was  not  deserving 
of  the  public  indignatiod  and  the  calumny 
that  was  so  profusely  heaped  upon  him. 
As  to  the  mconsistencies  in  the  noble 
lord's  evidence,  he  had  hoped  that  he  had 
satisfied  the  hon.  member  in  the  conversa- 
tion be  held  with  him  at  the  bar,  that 
there  was  nothing  contradictory  in  his 
imswer.  His  lordship  gave  his  evidence 
one  of  the  days^  he  could  not  recollect 
which,  under  the  disadvantage  of  indispo- 
sition. He  was  fatigued  by  the  length  of 
it ;  in  fact  he  was  quite  done  up. 

After  several  explanations  from  Mr. 
Whitbread,  Mr.  Canning,  Mr.  Banks, 
and  others,  the  House  became  clamor- 
ous for  the  question,  strangers  were  or* 
dered  to  withdraw,  and  a  division  took 
place  on  the  previous  question  : — 
For  it  198.  Against  it  221.  Majority  33. 
Strangers  were  not  afterwards  admitted  ; 
but  we  understand  Mr.  Whitbread's  first 
resolution  was  carried,  and  he  waved  the  se- 
cond. Mr.  Canning  then  proposed  the 
amendment  mentioned  in  his  speech  ;  and 
Mr.  W  hi  I  bread  seconded  it. 

Mr.  Whiibread  next  moved.  That  the 
Sesolutions  agreed  to  be  laid  before  his  Ma- 
jesty by  such  members,  as  were  of  his 
Majesty's  most  honourable  privy  council ; 
upon  which  some  members  exclaimed  "  By 
the  whole  House.'*  This  proposition 
called  up  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  Mr.  B.  Ba- 
thurstji  both  of  whom  concurred  in  the 
wish  that  nothing  of  heat  or  personality 
tbould  appear  upon  the  preceedings  of 
the  House.  The  main  object  had  been 
obtained  by  recording  on  the  Journals 
the  sense  uie  House  entertained  of  the 
transaction  in  a  constitutional  point  of  view, 
and  proceeding  any  further  would  not  be 
for  the  dignity  of  the  House.— >Mr.  Whit* 
bread  coincided  in  the  propriety  of  this 
observation,  and  declared  himself  perfectly 
patisfied  in  having  carried  the  constitu- 
tional question,  which  was  all  he  had  at 
heart.  He  should  therefore  cheerfully, 
with  the  permiMionof  the  House,  withdraw 
Ilia  motioo ;  which  he  did  accordingly. 


SOUSB   OF  COiniONS« 

7W«fciy>  March  6, 
{OFfKns  m  Rkvbbsioii.]     Mr*  Banka 

fo«  aadsaid,  thai  from  whatbwi  lUlen 


from  his  honourable  friend  oaa  former 
night,    he'  could  collect  that    some  op- 
position  was  intended   to  his    motion ; 
before,    therefore,    he  proceeded  to  any 
observations  'in  support  of  it,  he  begged 
to  remind  the  House  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  had  disposed  of  a  similar  rootimi 
on  the  lOCh  of  August,  1807.     He  there* 
moved,  that  the  Resolution  of  that  date 
should  be  read.— The  Resolution  was  then 
read   by  the  clerki  as  it  was  recorded  to 
have  passed  nem.  con.  '*  That  an  humble 
Address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  pray- 
ing that  he  would  be  {^racionslj^  pleased 
not  to  grant  any  places  m  reversion,  or  to 
two  or  more  persons  with  right  of  survivor* 
ship,  until  six  weeks  after  the  then  next 
session  of  Parliament "      The  resolution 
he  had  to  propose  in  this  instance  was  pre- 
cisely the  same  with  that  which  had  been 
read  firocn  the  Journals;    and   he  should 
leave    it  to  his  right  hon.  friend,  and  to 
those  gentlemen  who  supported  or  agreed 
to  the  former  resolution,  to  shew  whatdia* 
Unction  there  was  between  it  and   the 
resolution  now  proposed.  A  Committee  oC 
that  House  had  been  appointed   to  exa- 
mine the  Lord's  Journals  for  anyproceed- 
'ing  respecting  a  bill  for  preventing  the 
granting  places  in  reversion,  lately  sent  op 
from  that  House.      The   Committee  had 
performed  that  duty,  but  found  no  trace 
of  any  proceedings  upon  the  Journals  of 
the  House  of  Lords  upon  the  subject  of  re* 
versions.     There  appeared,  indeed,  tvro 
proceedings  with  respect  to  bills  for  pre- 
venting the  granting  of  places  in  rever- 
sion—one, the  bill  lately  sent  up  from 
that  House  ;  the  other,  a  bifl  which  had 
been  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  was  precisely  the  same  as  a  bill  which 
had  passed  that  H»use  in  a  former  session 
without  a  dissenting  voice.      Both  these 
bills  had,  as  appeared,  been  negatived  on 
the  second  reading ;    but  the  Committee 
could  discover  no  trace  on  their  Journals 
of  the  grounds  upon  which  the  House  of 
Lords  was  induced  not  to  pass  either.  This 
led  the  Committee  to  consider  what  could 
have  been  the  reasons  which  influenced 
the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords,  but  in 
so  doing,  they  were  lefl  altogether  to  con- 
jecture.    It  occurred  to  him  that  it  might 
have  entered  into  the  head  of  some  acute 
and  cavilling  special  pleader,  that  it  waa 
a  solid  objection  to  the  bill,  that  it  was  to 
render  perpetual  a  bill  (or  suspending  the 
power  of  granting    places  in  reversioq« 
Though  he  could  not  perceive  the  distinc- 
tioDf  yel  Ih^e  alight  be  persoos  who 
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Werefimd  of  perplexity*  and  deah  in  diffi* 
coliiet»  inclose  miadi  were  not  only  capa- 
ble of  eonceiTing,  but  of  maintaining  sucfa 
an  abrard  and  inoomprehenaible  quibble. 
To  him  ttfppearedj  that,  if  the  act  for  ren- 
dering, perpetaal  the  mspending  act  had 
pasned,  it  would  have  been  impoisible  for 
the  practice  to  have  been  renewed.  That,  ac- 
cording to  any  sound  principle  of  reasoning, 
would  have  Men  the  o^ptration  of  the  mea- 
sure.  Could  any  nan  possibly  suppose  that 
the  bill  wonld  not  have  been  a  perpetual 
prohibitory  measure  ?  At  least,  those  vrho 
opposed  the  principle  could  "not  entertain 
a  contrary  opinion ;  because,  if  they  had 
any  impression  upon  the  subject,  it  must 
be  that  they  were  afraid  it  would  fully 
accomplish  its  object.  -   The  bill  which 
had  been  sent  op  from  that  House,  had 
bad,  he  was  happy  to  say,  the  ascent  and 
support  of  the  iJpeaker,  and  was  worded 
aiid  framed  in  the  same  manner  as  all  bills 
for  rendering  suspending  acts  perpetual, 
of  which  there  had  been  two  striking  in- 
stances during  last  session.    He  wished, 
however,  fairly  to  state  to  the  House,  that, 
if  not  for  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  case,  he  should  never  have  assented  to 
the  bill  of  1108,  framed  as  it  had  been. 
He  had  entertained  hopes  that  the  spirit  of 
conciliation  manifested  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  would  have  given  an  opportu^ 
nity  for  the  absurd  and  unfounded  appre- 
hensions which  existed  elsewhere  on  this 
iobject,  to  subside.     Finding,  however, 
the  contrary  to  be  the  case,  and  that  there 
existed  a  determined  principle  to  resist 
every  measure  designed  to  prevent  the 
grant  of  reversions ;  finding  that  there  was 
no  chance  that  a  bill  for  that  object  would 
pan  the  other  House,  it  appeared  to  him 
that  the  only  oonstitutionaf  course  which 
remained,  was  to  vote  an  address  to  his 
Majesty,  as  in  the  year  IS07,  and  then  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  carrying  the  principle 
into  effect.    It  might  be  said  that  the 
present  motion  was  not  brought  forward 
at  the  close  of  a  session  as  the  former  was, 
and  thai,  therefore,  there  would  be  full 
lime  to  bring  in  a  bill,  such  as  that  of 
1808.    But  under  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  he  thought  the  proceeding  by 
address  the  proper  coarse ;  and  it  would 
be  for  the  right  hon.  gent,  opposite  to  ex- 
plain the  grounds  of  opposition  to  that 
conrse,  vrhich  they  had  approved  of  in  the 
former  case.    The  hon.  gentleman  con- 
cluded by  moving,  "That  an  humble  Ad- 
dress be  preseniea  lo  his  Msjesty  praying 
tbat'he  wooWbe  graeiooaly  pleased  not  to 


grant  any  office  in  reversion  or  to  two  or 
more  persons  with  benefit  of  survivorship, 
until  sit  weeks  after  the  commencement 
of  the  next  session  of  parliament." 

Mr.  Secretary  Ryder,  as  one  of  those  to 
whom  his  hon.  friend  bad  made  his  ap* 

Eeal,  felt  it  his  duty  to  state  the  ground  of 
is  opposition  to  the  resolution.  The  hoo. 
gent,  had  said  that  his  mbuon  was  the 
same  as  that  which  had  passed  nem.  con. 
in  August  1807.  fiu:  if  hi^  recollection 
was  right,  that  address  of  1807  had  been 
voted,  after  the  rejection  in  the  Lords  of  a 
bill  which  passed  that  Hou*«e  for  the  un« 
limited  restriction  of  the  granting  places  io 
reversion.  This  had,  therefore,  been  taken 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  the  prin« 
ciple  upon  which  that  House  had  agreed. 
He  felt  then  an  objection  to  the  mode  of 
proceeding  by  Address;  and  the  only 
reason  that  operated  in  his  mind  in  not 
oppositig  it  was,  that  it  was  at  the  time 
the  only  practicable  mode  of  preveming 
the  granting  of  places  in  reversion.  But 
what  was  the  fact  now  ?  Was  this  the. 
close  of  the  session  ?  Was  there  no  other 
mode  of  accomplishiiig  the  object'  the  hon* 
gent,  had  in  view?  Iney  had  every  rea- 
son to  believe,  from  what  was  known  of 
sentiments  expressed  in  another  place, 
that,  if  they  shoulH  pass  a  limited  bill,  it 
would  meet  the  concurrence  of  the  other 
House.  Such  a  bill  would  answer  the  end 
of  the  hon.  gent,  as  f  ffeciually  as  an  Ad« 
dress ;  and,  unless  his  hon.  friend  should* 
state  more  satisfactory  grounds  for  his  pro* 
position,  he  should  prefer  the  proceeding 
by  bill.  It  was  a  principle  universally 
admitted,  that  th^t  House  should  be  very 
cautious  of  legislating  for  the  country  at 
large,  except  in  ca^es  of  absolute  neces« 
sity.  He  could  refer  for  an  jilustration  of 
this  principle  to  the  long  parliament,  and 
the  calamities  entailed  upon  ihe  country 
by  its  attempt  to  legislate  for  the  mo« 
narchy  upon  its  own  author  ity.  He 
hoped,  therefore,  that  his  hoo.  friend 
would  not  press  his  motion;  ai  least,  not 
until  he  sh<iuld  tiy  the  experiment  of  si 
bill,  and  find,  that  this  would  be  the  only 

Sracticahle  mode  of  attaining  his  object, 
iut  if  his  hon.  friend  shduld  not  withdraw 
his  proposiuim,  in  order  to  give  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  in  a  bill,  be  trusted  that 
the  House  would  decide  against  it. 

Lord  A-.  Hamhon  thought,  that  some 

unfortunate  fatality  hung  over  every  mea* 

sure  iiitro'luced  for  the  purpose  of  resiricU 

ing  the  granting  of  pUce^  in  reversion. 

I  To  be  consitietit  with  themselves^  and,  if 
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fkctuated  by  any  desire  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  the  country,  mioisters  were 
bound  to  give  effect  to  those  measures  of 
economy  recommended  in  the  speech 
from  the  throne  the  iirst  session  after  they 
came  into  power.  But^  when  he  consi- 
dered their  conduct  hitherto,  he  could  see 
no  ground  for  reliance  up6B  them  for  any 
«uch  measures.  He  was  sure  that  tKe 
House  of  Commons  was  not  in  the  slight- 
est degree  disposed  to  any  improper  at- 
tempt to  legislate  for  the  country  at  large. 
If  tnis<)uestion  should  be  got  rid  of  by  a 
division,  it  would  be  impossible  that  the 
country  should  not  conceive  an  unfavour- 
able opinion  of  the  objects  of  that  House, 
and  of  the  sincerity  of  his  Majesty*s  mi- 
nisters respecting  measures  of  economy* 
There  was  one  reason,  indeed,  which  made 
it  imperative  upon  them  to  carry  into  ef- 
fect the  principle  of  this  proposition; 
namely,  that  the  great,  efficient,  and  per- 
manent obstacle  to  all  plans  of  economy, 
in  any  of  the  public  departments,  arose 
iVom  the  existence  of  grants  of  offices  in 
reversion.  Though  the  prevention  of  such 
grants  might  not  in  itself  be  a  very  mate- 
rial reform,  it  would  be  an  effectual  step 
to  that  object  which  the  House  had  in 
view,  and  which  was  distinctly  recognized 
in  resolutions  then  before  them,  founded 
on  the  third  report  of  the  Committee  of 
finance: 

Mr.  R.  Dundas  said,  that  the  question 
was  not  as  to  the  principle  of  not  grant- 
Tng  reversions,  but  whether  they  should 
pass  a  bijl  for  that  purpose  or  move  an  ad- 
dress ?  and  when  that  question  was  put  to 
bim,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  preferring 
the  mode  of  bill  as  the  more  constitutional 
mode. 

Mr.  S,  Bourne  had  always  been,  and 
was  stilly  a  friend  to  the  principle  of  re- 
stricting the  grant  of  places  in  reversion. 
He  should  prefer,  however,  the  mode  of 
proceeding  by  bill. 

Mr.  Lambe  was  of  opinion  that  the  pass* 
ing  of  hi  Us  of  suspension  would  cut  op  al- 
together the  ground  of  the  principle  from 
under  their  feet.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  objected  to  these  suspending  mea- 
sures, and  thought,  that  in  justice  to 
t  their  own  principle,  they  should  pass  the 
prohibitory  bill. 

Mr.  JD.  Giddjf  was  of  opinion,  that  it 
would  not, be  a  broach  of  the  privileges 
of  that  House  to  address  for  permission  to 
restrict  this  branch  of  the  prerogative,  and 
to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  crown  to  this 
ineiauie.    Tb«  only  Mswer  be  could  coi^ 


ceive  his  Majesty  likely  to  give  to  tucb  «ii 
address,  was,  that  he  would  leave  the 
matter  altogether  to  the  discretion  of  hif 
faithful  Commons.  In  that  case,  the  Hous« 
could  proceed-  effectually  with  the  bi|l,  aa 
such  consent  would  do 'away  all  the  ob- 
jections entertained  in  another  plac^. 

Sir/.  Newport  objected  to  a  bill  for  bus* 
pending  the  grantinff.  of  reversions,  be- 
cause it  had  already  oeen  made  an  argu- 
ment against  passing  a  bill  in  perpetuity  i 
and  the  oftener  bills  of  saspension  were 
parsed,  the  stronger  would  that  argument 
become.  Those  who  favoured  the  sus- 
pension, were  in  general  those  who  were 
enemies  to  the  abolition ;  and  he  woulcj 
rather  prefer  the  measure  of  the  bon.  gentt 
who  originated  this  business,  and  whom 
he  believed,  to  be  sincere  and  interested 
for  its  success,  than  that  of  those,  who^ 
from  his  heart,  he  thought,  were  hollow 
and  deceitful  in  their  professions. 

Mr.  B.  Bathur9l  thought  either  of  tbt 
modes  would  produce  the  same  eflectj; 
but  as  he  deemed  the  proceeding  by  a 
bill  to.be  more  constitutional  than  that  by 
an  address  he  would  vote  for  a  bill. 

Mr.  Peter  Moore  said,  the  subject  waa 
of  great  national  importance,  and  he  must 
beg  leave  to  ofier  his  reasons  for  support- 
ing the  motion.^-The  measure  itself,  of 
preventing  the  grant  of  reversions,  he  said, 
though  most  important,  was  one  of  the 
most  unfortunate  that  ever  came  before 
the  House  for  discussion  ;  that  although  it 
had  had  a  great  many  nurses,  it  waf 
stunted  in  its  growth,  and  although  sur- 
roundejl  and  protected  by  a  host  of  frienda 
and  guardians,  he  saw  no  prospect  of  its 
ever  arriving  at  maturity. — Nor  was  this 
the  only  dreary  conclusion  which  he  drew 
from  this  unfortunate  case  j;  he  felt  it  as  9 
full  manifestation  of  the  general  result  of 
all  the  labours  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
and  in  this  he  was  amply  supported  by 
the  reception  with  which  their  several 
detached  Reports  had  hitherto  been  met  by 
the  administration  of  the  country ;  abso- 
lutely rendering  all  their  efforts  and 
struggles  in  behalf  of  the  public  nugatory 
and  useless ;  thereby  converting  the  Com- 
mittee into  a  masque  for  all  tho  mischieft 
and  abuses  in  the  financial  department. 
Mr.  Moore  said,  he  should  now  recall  t9 
the  attention  of  the  House,  the  several  Re- 
ports hitherto  made  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, in  support  of  the  position  he  had 
laid  down.  This  was  absolutely  necessary, 
in  order  to  remind  the  House  of  the  situ- 
atiQu  10  which  tl^ey  stopd^  «ad  to  poij^ 
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#iil\te)|M48|NMAtlm  pvblkr  had  to  expect 
frQin  the  continued  Nibourft  of  the  Fiaance 
CooMtiiUee^  on'which  so  muchrexpectatton 
htd  been  fbmed,  so  mach  anxious  hope 
eotenikirted  m  the  pubKc  mind  ;•  and  thu^ 
by  Contemplating  what  had  been  done^ 
the  HoQse  and  the  Ooontry  would  form 
aottO  jDdgttient  of  what  was  likely  to  be 
done.  Tlie  Finance  Committee,  he  said^ 
had. now  lat  three  yearsi,  daring  which 
time>  they  had  made  font  Reports;  to 
thiese  he  shonid  now  adTert.^^The  first 
was  on  the  subject  of  a  large  smn  of 
money  which  had  been,  taken  from  the 
eash«  TOted  by  the  House  and  appro- 
priated to  th^  payment  of  the  army,  by 
ono  of  the  payma«ters*general,  conf^dly 
on  false  public  pretences,  and  which  he 
had  applied  to  his  own  private  purposes. 
This  officer  was  also  a  member  of  the 
(iriTy  council,  and  the  king's  remem- 
brancer in  the  exchequer,  whose  especial 
diAy  it  is,  regularly  to  report  periodi- 
cally, and  put  in  regular  process  against 
idl  persons  defttalttng,  and  holding  in* 
their  hands  the  public  money.  Let  the 
House  al«o  recollect  the  very  inauspicious 
situation  in  which  this  Report  was  re- 
ceived; that  it  was  actually  laving  on 
the  bar  of  the  House,  ready  to  be  brought 
up  to  the  table,  when  the  usher  of  the 
black  rod  knocked  at  the  door,  to  an- 
nounce the  dissolution  of  parliaraent,  and, 
let  it  not  be  forgotten  vnder  what  circum- 
Ktances  that  dissolution  was  effected.  Here 
be  should  only  add,  that  thatx  violent 
measure  aggravated  the  responsibilHy  of 
ministers  for  every  other  plan  and  mea- 
iure  vrhich  they  have  since  pursued,  and 
tnade  it  the  more  immediately  incumbent 
On  them,  when  this  first  Report  of  the 
Finance  Committee  did  reach  this  House, 
to  sapport  the  Committee  in  the  recovery 
of  the  public  property ;  and  to  mark  the 
conduct  of  the  public  officer  guilty  of 
this  ftagrant  breach  of  public  trust,  with 
aoch  exemplary  process  and  punishment, 
%l  his  own  undeniable  and  undefensible 
conduct  had  called  for,  with  the  further 
design  and  vrew  of  preventing  any  similar 
practice  in  other  departments.  But  what 
fsaid  the  ban.  member,)  has  been  done } 
xhe  public  money  has  indeed,  after  eight 
^ff  nine  years  of  importunity  supported 
%y  this  lie  port,  been  recovered  ;  but  no 
one  step  has  been  taken  to  vindicate  the 
Mules  offered  to  the  law,  and  to  the 
tifficral  tronts  of  the  public  :  Mr.  Steele 
still -remains  a  member  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil ;  and  atHl  eontinnas  to  hold  the  office 


of  remembrancer  in  the  court  oF  exche^ 
qoer,  in  which,  no  doubt,  the  most  active 
vigilance  may  now  be  expected  in  procesif 
against  other  defaulters,  because  he  baa 
himself,  the  great  mover  of  all,  been 
studiously  spared.  But,  what  do  the 
House  now  find  as  one  of  the  direct  con- 
sequences ?  They  have  now  Reports  be* 
fi)re  them  of  other  great  defaulters  holding 
the  important  offices,  of  great  trust,  of 
.  paymaster  to  the  marines,  and  treasurer 
of  the  ordnance  department.  What  the 
exact  sum  of  the  balance  of  the  former  is, 
he  did  not  know  ;  as  it  was  in  a  depart* 
ment  >^hich  had  uniformly  reserved  pecu« 
niary  management,  to  their  own  exclusive 
jurisdiction,  and  made  no  reports  to  the 
House,  though  olYen  required  ;  but  there 
was  a  strong  presumptive  evidence  that 
the  object  was  of  no  very  trifling  consi- 
deration, as  the  admiralty  board  had 
proceeded  much  further  against  Mr.  Vil- 
iierl,  than  the  treasury  board  had  done 
against  Mr.  Steele,  and  had  actually 
proceeded  to  bestow  Mr.  yiHters's  trust 
on  another  gentleman,  a  member  of  the 
House,  although  the  rumours  in  circula- 
tion were,  that  Mr.  VtUif  rs  had  not  been 
well  treated.— As  to  the  sum  in  the  hands 
of  the  treasurer  of  the  ordnance,  it  ia 
stated  in  a  Report  on  the  table  to  exceed 
90,000/.  without  any  securities :  of  whi<A 
sum,  Mr.  Moore  said,  he  had  been  inform* 
ed  no  less  than  from  97,000/.  to  90,000l» 
had  been  in  this  treasurer's  hands  evet 
since  he  ntritted  the  office  on  the  changa 
m  administration  in  1805;  and  he  de* 
sired  to  repeat  this  information  the  more 
espetially  for  the  attention  of  the  Chan* 
cellor  of  the  Earchequer,  (the  Chancellor 
of  the  Excbeqtier  at  this  moment  came 
into  his  place),  who  perhaps  had  not  be* 
fore  heard  it,  with  a  view  to  excile  his 
active  attention  to  the  immediate  recover^ 
of  it,  seeing,  that  in  general,  the  oMer  a 
debt  grovis,  the  hope  of  recovery  becomei 
the  more  desperate.  Now,  said  Mr. 
Moore,  I  humbly  contend,  that  if  a  pnblic 
prosecution  had  been  instituted  againA 
the  right  hon.  Thomas  Steele,  in  the  fttfft 
instance,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  with  a 
view  to  public  example,  most  probacy 
the  House  would  never  have  heard  of  the 
defaults  of  Mr.  Villiers,  Mr.  Hunt,  and 
others ;  nor  the  public  property  hare  been 
in  danger  and  in  hazard,  if  not  wholly 
lost.  But  said  he,  I  slian  conclude  wh^ 
I  have  to  say  on  this  fir^t  Report  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  by  putting  it  to  the 
Rouse  to  refkctf  at  this  time  of  aivtmti 
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general  difficulty,  and  individaal  distress, 
vfhen  taxation  bf^ars  harder  on  the  subject 
than  at  any  known  period  of  time,  in  the 
annals  of  the  nation ;  how  many  families 
mast  be  pinched  and  distress^  by  ex- 
actions to  meet  a  sum  of  taxes  equal  to 
these  deficiencies. — (Hear !  bear !  hear ! 
from  the  opposition  side.)  I  hope,  said 
Mr.  Moore,  we  shall  not  hear  of  any  more 
auch  splendid  defaulters ;  but  with  such 
examples  before  the  House,  of  great  po- 
litical connections,  he  thought  instant 
measures  should  be  adopted  to  secure  the 
public  property  in  every  department  of 
state  without  exception. 

The  seeond  Report  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee was  on  the  subject  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  as  manaeers  of  the  public  funds. 
The  Committee  had  made  a  rery  particular 
statement  of  the  public  dealings  with  the 
Bank,  and  had  pointed  out  a  ver^r  large 
saving,  highly  advisable  and  practicable, 
in  the  allowance  to  be  made  them  in 
future.  They  were  allowed,  at  the  com- 
mencement <H  the  sinking  fond,  equal  to 
430/.  per  million  for  their  chains  of 
management,  bat  what  might  be  reasonable 
for  management  of  a  small  sum,  became  the 
heightb  of  extraraganoe  on  a  sum  of  such 
enormous  magnitude  as  the  public  concern 
now  annually  amounts  to;  at  a  period  too, 
when  the  House  most  be  perfectly  confi- 
dent that  other  bankers  would  chearfuUy 
undertake  the  management  at  one  guinea, 
or,  ^t  the  Qtmost,  one  and  a  half  per  miU 
lion,  with  equal  security  and  accommoda- 
tion to  the  public;  or  indeed  without  any 
allowance  whatever  for  management,  as 
the  Bank  of  England  ought  to  do,  seeing^ 
that  by  the  use  of  the  public  funds  and 
their  issue  of  Bank  paper  only,  they  are 
put  in  the  capacity,  and  are  in  the  habit 
and  profit,  or  discounting  mercantile  bills 
and  commercial  undertakings  of  from  one 
and  an  half  to  two  millions  sterling  per 
week ;  and  that,  as  one  of  the«  obrioos 
resoltsof  these  enormous  profits  and  ad- 
Tantages,  Bank  stock  has  within  the  same 
period  more  than  doubled  in  value.  The 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  very 
strenuously  contended  in  his  place  in  this 
Hoase»  for  the  reduction  alluded  to,  but 
to  no  purpose;  and  in  this  negative  I  con- 
tend (said  Mr.  Moore),  this  Second  Report 
was  virtually  annihilated  ;  and  as  I  stated 
last  year,  the  sacrifice  of  the  public  rights 
vras  DO  less  than  200,0001,  per  annum. 

The  third  Report  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee exhibited  the  pensions,  places, 
aiiwcnrta,  and  reversions,  out  of  which 
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the  question  iiovr  bafor^  4b6  IloDae 
arisea.*-Now,  said  Mr*  Moor^  of  ihe 
whole  of  the  Reports  made  by  4ha  Coui* 
mittee,  this  queation  for  the  praiiliitiaa  of 
reversions,  .aeems  to  be  the  poly  object 
which  great  pains  have  beeu  lakes  to 
follow  op,  and  to  render  cowplafee  and 
final ;  and  the  House  testifies  under  what 
difficulties  it  labours,  what  extensive,  anA 
formidable,  dark,  insidious  oppositiaii  it 
has  to  encounter,  so  as  to  albrd  lilUe 
prospect  of  success  by  following  it  op 
with  bill  after  bill,  sessions  after  sessions, 
.in  a  manner  they  have  experienced*  i 
will  not,  said  Mr.  Moore,  use  those  harsfai 
terms  which  the  question  justifies,  but  I 
insist  on  it  there  is  a  fixed  and  systematic; 
hypocritical  insincerity  somewhere  :  and 
thus  feeling,  he  trusted  that  the  House 
would  not  part  with  their  jurisdiction  over 
this  financial  question,  and  that  they  would 
prefer  address  upon  address,  year  after 
year,  until  their  reasonable  and  national, 
end  was  accomplished. 

The  last  Report  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, continued  Mr.  Moore,  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  House  and  the  nation^ 
the  conduct  of  the  iife-and-property* 
pledgers,  and  their  meaning  and  intarpre* 
tation  of"  Loyalty,''  in  the  truly  patriotic 
and  disinterested  secret  managMoent  of 
Mr.  John  Bowles  and  the  Dutch  conimia- 
sioners,  in  their  trust  of  nearly  two  ail- 
lions  of  public  property,  for  a  period  of 
upwards  of  14  years.— For  want  of  the 
public  accounts  of  last  year,  said  Mr. 
Moore,)  on  which  subject  be  would  move 
for  a  standing  order  as  soon  as  the  enquiry 
and  state  of  the  business  before  the  H^use 
would  admit  of  it,)  it  was  not  possible  for 
him  or  any  member  of  the  House  not  in 
office,  to  know,  what  had  been  done  by 
ministers,  on  the  subject  of  the  large  sums 
of  money  reported  to  be  in  the  lunds  of 
these  commissioners^— But  he  trusted  and 
expected  to  find,  that  all  those  moneya 
had  been  brought  into  the  public  treasury, 
and  that  no  cmsa  of  men  of  any  descrip* 
tion  shouki  be  suffered  to  lay  down  the 
measure  and  standard  of  their  own  reward 
in  appreciation  of  their  own  conduct,  and 
to  apply  the  trust-fiuads  of  tl|e  public  to 
their  own  separate  use  and  wild  abuse. 
When  the  annual  accounts  were  produced, 
Mr.  Moore  said  he  should  look  for  a 
rigid  return  and  account  of  those  monies* 
or  not  finding  it  so,  he  should  have  no 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  his  opinion  that 
the  ministers  *of  the  country  had  been 
guilty  of  great  neglect  and  dereliction  of 
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dttly*  Hit  people  ef  this  coonfcry  had 
nev^rbeen  odJca  on^  and  did  not  confcri* 
bat«,  tazes  to  peonote  private  intereiito^or 
tD  iopport  a  corrtpi  system  of  Guvouritisfli 
and  predilection :— and  he  nev^r  would 
sHentiy  hear,  that  those  supplies  which 
were  consecrated  to  public  dignity,  and 
natidoal  security,  were  misapplied  to  sup- 
port a  ^stem  of  corrupt  influence  and 
misrule. 

These  four,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  the  only 
Reports  hitherto  received  from  the  Fioaoce 
Committee.  Of  the  humble  value  to 
which,  (though  in  tiieir  original  condiiiou 
and  meaning  of  great  importanee),  they 
have  been  reduced  bv  the  improvident 
manner  in  which  they- have  been  disposed 
of  by  minister!!,  I  ^ball  now  leave  the 
Home  and  .the  public  to  form  their  own 
judgment  But,  feeling  as  I  do,  without  a 
change  of  management,  I  much  despair  of 
the  continued  labours  of  the  oommiitee 
proving  of  math  greater  comparative 
advantage  to  the  public*  We  must,  in  a 
sreat-degree,*  govern  our  opinions  of  the 
niture  by  past  advantages.  Bat,  Sir,  said 
Mr;  Moore,  I  shall  not  quit,  the  subject 
without  a  particular  exhortation  to  the  hon.' 
member  on  the  floor,  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee.  1  exhort  him  and  hh  col* 
leagues  to  a  rigid  and  firm  perseverance. 
They  now  stand  in  a  very  diflerent  situ- 
ation from  that  of  which  they  very  pro* 
perly  complained  last  year.  This  sessions 
the  hon.  chairman  has  a  committee  vir* 
tually  of  his  own  selection,  tliey  have  not 
any  personal  embarrassment  now  to  com* 
plain  of;  the  public  expectation  is  un* 
commonly  great;  the  national  anxiety 
throbs  Tastly  high  for  the  Committee  s 
final  Reportf  of  a  whole  system  of  reform 
and  retrenchment  in  the  immense  public 
expenditure  of  the  country »  the  very 
savings  of  which  ought  to  form  an<  impor- 
tant national  supply,  adverting,  that  the 
annua]  expenditure,  at  this  time*  is  more 
than  four  times  the  amount,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  yar.— It  is  true,  said  Mr. 
Moore,  the  Committee  of  Finance  have 
received  no  great  encouragement  to  con- 
tinue their  honourable  exertions  to  the 
public,  from  the  ministerial  countenance 
yiven  to  their  Reports  on  detached  sub- 
jects. But  he  nevertheless  conjured  them 
to  a  steady  perseverance  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  public  in  the  production  of  aa 
whole  system,  which  the  public  expected 
as  the  result  of  their  integrity,  firmness, 
and  decision;  and  he  trtisted,  such  a 
Beport  would  now  come,  in  strength  so 
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formidable,  as  to  render  it  difficult,  jo 
the  extreme,  lor  any  minister,  whether  io 
or  out  of  this  House;  to  venture  to  resist 
lii  after  the    unquslified  •  confession,    so 
lately  made  in  this  House,  in  truth  and 
in  fact  from  the  materials  of  the  minister's 
own  private  escrutoipe,  and  to  which  they' 
have  not   any   one  of  them  oOered  any 
coutradictioi),  of  the  distressed  state  of  thu 
finances  of  the  country.-^An  hon^  mem«- 
ber  on  this  side  the  House  (Mr.  Giddy^ 
has  suggested  as  an  alternative  of  obtain- 
ing the  bill  in  question,  and  in  future  of 
avoiding  the  opposition  given  to  it  in  the 
House  of  Xiords,  to  address  that  King  to 
pray  his  royal   assent  to  both  Houses  for 
instituting  a  bill  for  the  purpose*     Mr* 
Moore  ^id,    lie    thought  this  the  most 
extraordinary  doctrjne  be  had  ever  heard 
within  those  wsll3,-r-4hat  the  House  should* 
petition  the  King  for  leave  to  move  in  a 
tinanciai  case,  which  from  the  very  essence 
of  tU«  constitution  exclusively  appertained 
to  this  House  alone,  and v he  was  sure  it 
could  not  for  a  moment  be  countenanced 
by  the  House.     Perhaps,  said  Mr.  Moore^ 
the   hon.   member  confounds  this    with 
the  practice  which    prevails,  that  when 
any  petition  comes  before  the  House  im* 
pHcating  the  grant  of  public  uioney,  that 
it  must  have   the    kin^^'s  coniedt ;    but, 
continued  he,    the    last  case    is  wholly - 
different,  and  extends  only  to  a  point  oif 
compromise,  as  it  may  be  called;,  tho 
application  is  made  on  a  conclusion  that 
the  grant  to  be  made  is  out  of  money  which 
has  already  been  voted  and  appropriated 
to  his  Majesty's  use,  as  the  uational  sup* 
plies,  «na  that  any  part  to  be  otherwise 
appropriated  by  the  consent  of  the  cro^vn 
the  House  will  make  good.— Not  however* 
said  he,  but  that'  there  appears  a  maoifeat 
absurdity  in  these  messages*  of  the  crown 
-^consenting  that  the  House  shall  dispose 
of  their  own  supplies,  and  he  should  be 
ready  to  discuss  the  point  with  a  view  to 
set  the  principle  at  rest.    The  right  hon. 
the  secretary  atsute  for  the  home  depart* 
ment  has  asked,  woukl  the  House,  now 
imitate  the  arbitrary  times  of  Charles  tbtf 
1st,  and  arrogate  to  .themselves  the.  whole 
powers  of  >  the  legislature.     Mr.    Moore 
said,  no  :    the  financial  jurisdiction  was 
exclusively  (heir  own,  and  conjured  the 
House  not  to  part  with  it.     He  said,  the 
tigkes  of  Charles  l.  had  indeed  a  commit- 
tee of  safety:  so  he  trusted  had.  the  pre- 
sent ;  for,  m  that  light,  he  now  considered 
the  Finance  Cqmmittee-*«he  said,  he  de< 
sired  no  other  committee  of  sa(ety«  attd 
8«* 
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4«precat«d  any  other,  ooa^mimg  as  he 
did,  that  tha  preierVation  of  the  finances 
was  the  preaervatioii  of  tke  throne  and 
of  the  people ;  of  all  the  ▼arioas  altani  of 
the  nation,  and  of  all  its  sacred  and  proud 
institutions ;  and,  in  fine,  of  the  empire 
itself;  and  that  those  who  advocated  the 
reform  of  the  finances  were  the  best 
firiends  and  truest  supporters  of  the  whole 
fettfic; — of  the  most  splendid  monarchy 
uid  system  of  freedom  ever  erected  at 
ibe  shrine  of  integrity. 

Mr.  fP^u^reaef^biefore  the  question  should 
be  put,  begged  to  say  a  very  few  words. 
He  held  in  his  hand  a  paper,  which  in- 
formed him  of  the  objection  which  caused 
the  bill^sent  up  from  that  House  during 
the  present  session  to  be  rejected  in  ano- 
ther House.  He  found  that  objection  was 
merely  a  technical  one.  What  was  the 
reason  for  rejecting  the  bill  to  the  same 
eifect  that  had  originated  in  thai  House, 
be  could  not -say.  The  objection,  how- 
ever, being  only  technical,  he  could  see 
no  reason  why  another  bill  should  not  be 
brought  in,  to  abolish  reversions  in  perpe- 
tuity. He  was  sorry  he  was  not  m  the 
House  when  the  hen.  gent«  brought  for- 
ward the  present  motion,  as  thereby  he 
was  not  aware  of  the  hon.  gentleman's 
reasons  lor  preferring  the  course  he  had 
taken;  but  if  the  hon.  gent,  would  shortly 
re- state  those  reasons,  in  the  manner 
which  the  courtesy  of  the  House  usually 
allowed,  on  such  occasions,  he  would  be 
much  obliged  to  him.  He  was  sorry  to 
give  th^  hon.  gent,  so  much  trouble,  but 
iF  he  would  consent  to  withdraw  his  pre- 
sent motion,  and  bring  in  a  bill  for  the 
abolition  in  perpetuity,  he  thought  he 
would  find  it  the  most  efficacious  mode  of 
proceeding.  Those  who  wished  for  a  bill 
of  suspebsi(m  were  the  greatest  enemies 
to  the  abolition.  He  would  not,  there- 
fore, trust  himself  among  enemies  again 
with  a  bill  of  sospeqsion,  but  would  rather 
proceed  by  address,  if  one  of  these  two 
modes  most  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Banhes  said,  that  his  reason  for  mov- 
ing anitidress  was,  that  he  thought  it  the 
best  course  the  House  could  pursue,  to  ob- 
tain the  object  they  had  in  view.  If, 
however,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Hoove, 
or  of  his  hon.  friends  near  him,  that  bring- 
ing in  a  new  bill  for  the  abolition  of  re- 
versions in  perpetuity  would  be  a  better 
measure,  it  would  be  perfectly  agreeable 
to  h'?ro,  and  he  should  have  no  objection 
to  withdraw  his  motion.  He  thought  a 
suspending  bill  would  be,  and  was  in- 


tended to^  be,  theoaeans  oC  defeatkig  hiaob* 
ject  altogether;  and  he  was,  therefore^ 
determined  not  to  agnee  to  that  measure* 
With  the  leave  of  the  Hodse  he  wouhl, 
therefore,  withdraw  his  present  motioo> 
and  hoped  he  mieht,  to  avoid  any  Ioe»of 
time,  be  permitted  to  move  immediately 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  abolish  in 
perpetuity  the  granting  of  offices  in  r&p 
version. 

The  Chancellor  qf  the  Bxchequtr  nid,  he 
had  no  constitutional  objection  to  the  bring* 
inginofsuch  a  bill;  but  there  was  too 
moch  reason  to  believe,  from  what  had 
been  seen  by  the  Lords'  Journals,  that  the 
bill  would  asain  be  thrown  out  in  that 
House.  He  should  still  object  also  to  pro* 
ceeding  by  address,  and  not  by  biH,  be* 
cause  m  adopting  such  a  course,  that 
House  would  be  assuming  to  itself  a  loffie^ 
lative  power,  and  that,  at  a  time,  when 
they  knew  the  other  branch  of  the  legisln* 
ture  would  not  agree  to  it.  If  his  hon* 
friend  was  determined  to  bring  in  a  new 
bill,  he  thought  the  proper  time  for  hina 
to  move  his  amendment  to  make  it  a  bill 
of  suspension  for  a  limited  time,  would  bo 
when  the  motion  should  be  made;  and» 
therefore,  the  business  could  not,  he 
thought,  be  regularly  brought  on  to-nighk 

The  Speaker  said,  that  before  he  pot  tJbm 
question  for  withdrawing  the  motioo,  it 
mighty  perhaps,  as  some  alliisions  had  been 
made  to  the  technical  objection  raised  m 
another  place,  be  necessary  for  him  to 
say  a  fow  words  on  that  subject.  He 
should  not  mention  any  name  as  to  place 
or  person,  because  as  that  House  did  not 
suffer  any  reference  to  be  made  to  whal 
passed  there,  it  was  incumbent  on  them 
to  pay  the  same  respect  to  the  proceedinge 
elsewhere.  The  bill  then  was,  before  il 
was  sent  up  to  the  other  House,  submitted 
to  his  consideration  in  point  of  matter  of 
form.  He  said  he  could  have  wished  it  to 
have  been  an  entire  new  bill,  in  which  no 
notice  whatever  had  been  taken  of  any 
former  proceeding  on  the  subject ;  but  as 
the  bill  had  been  thus  brought  in,  and 
had  made  its  progress  through  the  Hoose^ 
he  thought  that  it  was  perfectly  regular 
in  point  of  form ;  and  .whatever  migha 
have  been  said  by  any  other  person,  ta 
any  other  place,  upon  that  head,  he  still 
continued  of  the  same  opinion.  He  was 
confirmed  in  it  from  the  long  course  of 
practice  which  had  prevailed  in  the  Honse^ 
in  passing  perpetuating  bills  in  the  casea 
.^f  expiring  laws;  and  so  long  as  the  House. 
contiaeed  in  the  same  course,  so  fonf 
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AwM  in  persist  ia  main^aioing  the  sasoe 
o|riiiicm. 

The  notion  was  then,  with  the  tesTe  of 
Ae  Houae*  wididrawa«  aitfl  Mr.  Banket 
gafe  notice,,  that  he  would,  on  Ttaeiday 
aext>  mmtt  ibr  leave  to  hriR|^  in  his  bill 


BOUSB  OF  LOBOS. 

T^MTMiay,  March  8. 

[Tun  Aamr.]  The  Earl  of  Dmnky 
said,  it  was  not  his  intention,  on  this  oc- 
casion,  to  occupy  much  of  their  Lordships 
time,  hot  seeing  Keveral  of  his  Majesty's 
ministers  in  their  places,  he  would  pnt  to 
llnmi  a  ^ueitioii  relatiTe  to  a  mmoar  ge- 
nerally premlent;  whether  it  was  pur* 
pM^  to  send  every  disposable  soldier,  fit 
ibr  foreign  service,  out  of  the  country? 
To  this  Question  they  might  return  what 
answer  they  should  think  fit ;  *  they  might 
answer  it  in  the  negative,  or  not  at  all ; 
but  be  should  take  an  opportunity,  if  he 
were  not  satisfied,  to  draw  their' Lordships' 
atSeotfon  moredirsctly  to  the  subject. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  o(>served,  he  was 
not  persuaded  there  was  much  propriety 
in  putting  such  a  question  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  public  rumour.  He  had  only  to 
answer  that  the  noble  lord  might  rest  sa- 
tisfied that  no  soldier  would  be  sent  on 
fbreign  service,  without  regard  to  our 
nwn  security,  which  would  always  de- 
mand tile  particular  care  of  his  Majetty's 
government 

The  £tt>l  of  MkoTfOty  repKed,  that  the 
•newer  returned  by  the  noble  earl,  in- 
duced him  to  think,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  call  their.  Lordships'  attention  to  tiie 
aubjeci.  It  was  a  ouestion  of  serious  con* 
sideration  for  the  House  to  come  to  a  de- 
cision whether  they  would  place  blind 
oonfidenoe  in  those  ministers  who  had  so 
wasted  and  destroyed  the  resources  of  the 
country  and  the  numbers  of  our  army. 
He  Should,  therefbie,  to*  morrow,  express 
Ms  sentiments,  on  the  ground  of  whst  had 
come  to  his  knowledge  upon  the  subject; 
And  he  moved,  **  That  the  Lords  be  sum- 
moned accordingly  .''^-Ordered. 

[KOBIAll    CATSOLfC  PETITION.]       Lofd 

GrmMk  rose  to  present  a  Petition  on  be- 
kalf  of  the  Eoman  Catholics  of  the  county 
and  city  of  Waterford.  His  lordship 
wished  to  tdce  the  present  opportunity  of 
fe-stating  his  opinions  upon  tnis  important 
sdMect.  Indeed  it  could  scarcely  now  be 
He&Maiy  for  him  to  re*state  them  to 
thair  Lordships.  He  had  some  time  back 
iddpted  the  maat  public  medeol  declar- 


ing and  dfssemniatingthem  (by  Ms'lettef 
to  tord  Fingal),  and  he  had  now  only  to 
say,  thps  whatever  circumstances  had  sinei 
intervened,  he  not  only  had  not  altered 
those  opinions,  but  th^y  had  been  strength^ 
ened  and  confirmed.  He  had  maturely 
weighed  those  opinions,  l^hey  bad  hdl 
been  lightly  uken  up.  Much  leas  hid  his 
since  made  any  attempt  to  change  th^^ 
charscter  and  complexion.  With  a  view  td 
square  them  to  any  new  doctrine,  ot  to 
suit  them  to  any  new  pufpose.  In  tha 
sentiments  he  had  in^arianly  expiiiMtfd 
on  this  most  important  subject,  he  shoutf 
most  steadily  persevere;  at  the  same  time 
it  was  not  his  intention  to  ground  any 
riieasure  on  the  present  Petition,  butroerely 
to  move  that  it  do  lie  on  their  Lordships' 
table. 

The  Petition  was  th^  rsad,  and  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table. 


llOUSa  OF  COMKONS. 

TAarsdoy,  March  8. 

(Thanks  to  Libvt.Gbn.  StaSTAMstoii 
Cotton  AND  Brig.  QfiN.  Anson.]  Ueut.- 
gen.  sir  Stapleton  Cotton,  bart.  and  briff.- 
general  George  Anson  being  come  to  the 
House,  Mr.  Speaker  acquainted  them, 
thai  the  House  had  upon  the  1st  of  Feb. 
last  resolved.  That  the  Thiinks  of  thb 
House  be  given  to  them  for  their  distin- 
guished exertions  on  the  27th  and  28th 
of  July  last  in  the  memorable  battle  of 
Talavera,  which  terminated  iii  the  signrfl 
defeat  of  the  forces  df  the  enemy;  and 
Mr.  Speaker  gave  them  the  Thanks  of  the 
House  accordingly  as  folloWeth,  via. 

*'  Lieutenant-general  sir  Stapleton  Cot- 
ton, and  Brigadier-general  Anson. 

**  Upon  your  return  from  the  eventfiil 
wars  of  Spain,  whatever  variance  of  opi- 
nion, whatever  alternation  of  hopes  and  ap- 
prehensions yon  may  have  found  to  pre- 
vail in  this  country  respecting  the  progress 
and  final  issue  of  that  awluT  contest,  ne- 
vertheless, your  -disthiguilhed  conduct 
and  services  have  not  failed  to  crfll  forth 
one  universal  expreuion  of  applause  and 
admiration.-^The  British  cavalry  has  been 
long  renowned  in  war.  Victorious  fn 
other  times  over  the  troops  of  France,  it 
feared  not  again  to  meet  its  former  rfvals, 
flushed  even  as  they  were  with  the  pride 
of  conmiest,  and  the  spoil  of  many  na-> 
tions.  Led  by  your  swords  it  again  dia* 
played  a  stfength  and  valour  irresistibla 
m  the  shock  of  arms,  and  renewed  ib 
attcidBttriumpfai  in  the  hard«>fooght  flefd 
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•f  Tdatenk  When  tkle  hirtory  of  4i««e 
memorable  dtymhall  be  read  by  our  latest 
deflcandents,  be  aamred^  thai  your  names 
will  be  repeated  with.e»ytation,aa4.yoar 
deedi  recciunted  in  the  fist  of  those  heroic 
achieTemeDts«-*Yoa   9«rTe    not   an  an- 

! grateful  country.  It  well  knows  that  mi- 
itary  fame  is  national  power.  And  this 
Hoose»  ever  prompt. lo  proclaim  iti^  grati- 
tude for  eminent  services  in  war,  han 
therefore  conferred  upon  yon  the  honour 
of  its  unanimous  Thanks.  And  I  do  n«>w 
accordiogly,  in  the  name  and  by  the  com- 
mand of  the  Commons  of  the  United 
Kingdom*  thank  you  for  your  distin^uish- 
ed  exertions  on  the  27  ih  and  28th  days  of 
July  laf  t  in  the  momorable  battle  pf  Tala- 
Tera>  which  terminated  in  the  signal  de- 
feat of  the  forces  of  the  enemy." 

Upon  which  Lieut.-General  sir  Stapletoa 
Cotum  said, 

**  Mr.  Speaker  j  In  endeavouring  to  ex- 
press my  sense  of  the  very  high  honour 
which  has  been  conferred  upon  me,  and 
which  has  been  communicated  to  me  by 

rou.  Sir*  in  so  flattering  a  manner,  I  fear 
shaM  fall  far  short  of  what  my  fpelings 
are  upon  this  occasion. -^To  receite  the 
thanks  of  parliament  is  one  of  the  highest 
rewards  to  which  a  soldier  can  aspire;  and 
believe  me,  Sir,  I  shall  ever  consider  it  my 

freatest  pride  to  have  been  so  honoured : 
his,  I  may  venture  to  say,  is  the  feeling 
of  all  my  brother  officers  and  soldiers  who 
bad  the  good  fortune  to  be  comnpanded  by 
one  of  4)0  most  able  and  distinguished  fl»- 
nerals  tbat.h^  adorned  the  annals  of  this 
country,  and  who  will,  I  trust  (should  an 
opportunity    pSer),  again    prove  to  the 
world  that  a  British  army  is  not  to  be  beat . 
by  a  French  force  of  double  its  numbers/' 
Brigadier-General  Anson  i\\en  said, . 
"  Mr.  Speaker ;  That,  any  part  of  my 
professional   conduct  should    havQ   been 
deemed  worthy  the  particular  notice  of 
this  House,  and  of  my  fount  ry,  is  no  less 
honourable   than,  gratifying  to  my  feel- 
ings.: I  must,  however,  be  allowed  to  con- 
fess myself  more  indebted  for.  this  distin- 
tinguished  honour  to  the  exertions  of  those 
brave  soldiers  with  whom  J  had  the  glory 
of  being  associated*  than  to  any  particular 
merit  attached  to  myself  individually."— I 
beg  to  express  to  this  honourable  House 
the  high  sense  I  entertain  of  the  honour 
it  has  conferred  upon  me  ;    and  that  it 
will  ever  be  the  pride  of  my  life  to  have 
been  ttiought,  in  the  slimiest  .degree*  de- 
serving of  its  good  opinion.    To  you.  Sir, 
I  must  beg  to  make  my  warmest  aokuQW- 


lodgments  for  the  very  handtonli^ 
polite  manner  in  which  you  have  con** 
Yoyed  to  me  the  sentiments  of -this  House, 
and  ibr  the.  many  very  gratifying  expres-. 
sions  with  which  yon  have,  aceompaaiad 
(he  communication  of  this  most  flattering 
distinction." 

Ordered,  nem.  con.  That  what  has  been 
now  said  by  Mr.  Speaker,  together  with 
the  Answers  thereto,  be  printed  in  the 
Votes  of  this  day. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

,  Friday  March  9. 

[Admiralty  Coubt.]  Lord  Cockraae 
moved  for  several  additional  papers  relative 
to  the  proceedings  in  the  prise  coorte 
upon  thevessel  called  the  Two  Siston*  and 
various  others,  and  gave  notice  of  an  in* 
tention  to  move  that  the  subject  be  referred 
to  a  Committee.  These  papers  iifere  n^ 
cessary  for  the  elucidation  of  those  whi^h 
had  been  produced  by  the  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side.  He  repeated  some  of  hif 
former  statements  respecting  the  coipToy 
taken  in  the  Baltic,  and  as  to  the  injuriooa 
efiects  ^hich  the  abuses  in  the  court  of 
admiralty  had  upon  the  energy  pf  the 
navy,  and  affirmed  that  greater  exertions 
couid  be  made  with  a  far  less  number 
of  ships,  and  a  much  less  expence  if  these 
discouragements  were  removed.  He  added 
the  revenues  of  France  from  her  custCMDii 
that,  which  flourished  under  the  present  syir 
teai  ,wottId  by  the  correction  of  the  abuses  in 
prise  proceedings  be  almost  destroyed, 
and  our  own  re.venues  augmented  in  pro- 
portion, 

Mr.  Rose  had  no  ohjiectibn  to  the  pro- 
duction of  such  of.  the  papers  as  were  now 
in  the  admiralty  €X)urt. 

Sir  John  SicholU  observed,  that  the  perr 
son  to  whom  the  noble  lord  alluded  as 
having  derived  a  very  lar^e  share  of  the 
profits  of  the  condemnation  of  several 
vessels,  had  been  properly  rewarded  in 
this  manner,  because  it  jvas  by  his  means 
that  the  evidence  was  obtained  which 
caused  their  condemnation.  He  bad  bee^ 
employed  in  nei^traliaing  many  of  the 
enemy's  ships,  and  ofiered,  on  terms,  to 
secure  evidence^  not  only  of  their  being 
enemy's  property,  but  also  to  discover 
several  that  hxd  been  neutralised  hy  otheia. 
He  accordingly  went  to  the  coptinen^ 
and  very  ingeniously  drew  the  French 
ministei:  of  marine  into  a  correspondenco 
which  brought  the  truth  to  light,  lie 
wished  the  name  of  thai  pecvon  shonU  ha 
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kept  M-woTQias  piMsible.  .H«  taw  ne 
use  in  calling  for  these  papeisi  as  the 
matters  to  wluch  they  referred  were  ex- 
plained by  the  papers  alreadv  on  the  table ; 
but  h^  woald  not  object  to  tiio  prodoctioo 
of  them*  Even  if  the  noble  lord»  hoyr- 
OTen,  succeeded  ip  proving  his  allegations 
the  judtfe  of  the  admiralty  weald  not  be 
affected  because  overcharges  and  such 
matters  of  practice  did  not  come  regularly 
under  his  cognisance.  He  then  passed 
It  high  eulogium  on.  the  character  and 
abilities  of  the  judge  of  the  admiralty 
courty  who,  by  a  course  of  decisions  whicK 
were  published,  had  established  a  system 
of  maritime  jnrisprudence*  that  shewed 
the  world  that  we  were  not  the  tyrants 
of  the  seas,  but  ihat  our  proceedings  were 
founded  in  justice  and  moderation.  NoU 
withstanding  the  interference  of  his  duties 
with  the  imerestiof  the  people  of  other 
BalioBs,  there  was  no  man  whose  character 
atood  hiffher  either  in  Europe  or  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  than  that  of  the 
jodgeof  the  admiralty.  He  hoped  the  noble 
Jord,  therefore,  would  see  the  propriety  of 
abstaining  from  indiscriminate  censures 
vpon  the  court  of  admiralty,  as  this  might 
be  extremely  injurious  to  the  public  ser» 
vice. 

Sir  Charki  Pole  stated,«  that  he  had  a 
paper  in  his  hand  from  a  person  whom  the 
jight  hon.  gent,  opposite  (Mr*  Rose)  had 
accused  of  charging  more  than  the  king's 
proctor,  representing  him  as  having 
charged  50  guineas  for  a  memorial.  The 
paper  stated  that  this  person  had  never 
charged  more  than  two  guineas  for  any 
single  memorial.  If  he  had  made  a  charge 
of  60  guineas,  therefore,  it  must  have  in- 
cluded a  variety  of  items  in  several  causes. 
Mr.  Roie  said,  that  he  had  spoken  from 
an  account  given  in  to  the  register  of  the 
admiralty  on  oath, .where  a  memorial  was 
aet  down,  60  guineas.  This,  however, 
might  admit  of  explanation.  He  main- 
tained, that  if  the  business  carried  on  by 
ihe  king's  proctor  shotild  be  thrown  open, 
the  consequence  would  be  extremely  in- 
jurious to  the  nayy,  and  to  the  interests  of 
commerce,  as  the  ships  of  innocent  persons 
would  be  almost  perpetually  brought  in 
for  adjudication,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
captors  and  merchants.  He  now,  bow- 
ever,  had  almost  daily  before  him  caces 
of  charges  in  priae  proceedings,  and  he 
pledged  himself  to.  the  navy  and.  to  th^ 
country,  to  bring  these,  where  they  seemed 
.impropCTj  before  the  admiralty  court,  and 
jproirora  r^dres^  and  a  steady  system  of 


charge  for  the  fdtore.  He  wootd  eithe« 
do  justice  to  the  navy  on'  this  point,  os 
prove  that  the  complaints  of  the  noble 
k>rd  were  unfounded.  He  also  paid  a 
high  compliment  to  the  ability,  industry, 
and  integrity  of  the  judge  of  the  admiralty 
court,  who  was  highly  respected  all  over 
the  world — even  by  the  enemy*  A  near 
relation  of  his  having  beei^  lately  in  Ame- 
rica, had  remarked  on  his  coming  faome« 
that  it  was  singular  that  notwithstanding 
the  great  number  of  American  vessels 
brought  before  the  admiralty  court,  there 
was  no  man  more  esteemed  in  that  coun* 
try  than  his  hon.  friend  near  him  (Sir  W. 
Scott.) 

Lord  CockroM  observed,  with  reference 
to  what  had  fallen  Irom  the  hon.  gent, 
opposite  (sir  Johfi  Nicholls),  that  it  was 
improper  that  the  navy  should  be  obliged 
to  pay  spies.  They  ought  to  be  paid  by 
the  ffovemment.  Another  hon.  gent 
(Mr.  Rose)  had  admitted  that  there  wert 
abuses  in  the  admiralty  court,  and,  be 
trusted  therefore,  he  would  not  oppose  Xht 

foing  into  a  committee  to  correct  theok 
Le  repeated  his  assertions  as  to  the  ex« 
cellent  efiects  which  the  correction  of 
these  abuses  would  have  upon  the  energies 
of  the  navy,  and  affirmed,  that  in  the  way 
of  capture,  a  welK  manned  frigate,  nnder 
proper  encouragement,  woold  do  mora 
than  the  whole  channel  fleet  did  at  pro- 
sent. 

Sir  IV,  Scoi/ observed  with  some  warmth, 
that  the  noble  lord  had  taken  merit  te 
himself  for  having  brought  forward  the 
accusation  at  the  end  of  last  seasion.  Ha 
could  not  concur  in  the  opinion  that  the 
noble  lord  deserved  approbation  on  that 
account.  It  was  brought  foaward  at  a 
time  when  it  was  impossible  thut  ihe  ne- 
cessary means  could  be  used  to  repel  it ; 
and  thus  the  accusation  hong  over  him  lor 
six  months,  and  as  his  friends  could  not 
be  all  aware  how  very  unfounded  these 
charges  were,  the  accused  was  in  some 
measure  in  the  situation  of  an  excommo* 
nicated  person.  He  could  not  therefore 
agree  that  the  noble  lord  had  treated  him 
in  this  business  with  candour  or  justice. 
In  the  early  part  of  this  session,  the  noble 
lord  had  taken  an  opportunity  of  repeating 
all  the  invectives  before  the  time  came 
when  they  could  be  answered.  He  had 
now  however,  brought  his  facts  before  the 
House  in  the  papers  laid  oii  the  table ;  and 
the  result  was,  that  though  they  should  be 
all  proved  to  the  utmost  extent,  the  cha^ 
racter  of  the  judge  and  of  the  court  of 
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admirally  wt)ttld  not  be  in  the  least  effect* 
ed  by  diem.    They  were  circiunilences 
imr  which  the  judge  was  not  at  ail  respon- 
pible.     The  judge  waa  only  responsible 
for  his  own  conduct  and  th^  of  those  act* 
ing  under  him^  wheki  regularly  brought  to 
his  notice.      The  king's  proctor  and   ad* 
ipocate  were  officers  of  the  crown  like  the 
fKtiomey  and  solicitor  general.    The  court 
waa  not  responsible  for  their  conduct  of 
tbarges,  nor  for  the  charges  and  conduct 
of  any  ^  those  practising  in  it,  except 
eoroplaint  was  made  to  the  judge*  He  had 
no  more  knowledge  of  these  things  than 
the  noble  lord  himself.     If  any  improper 
practices  uf  this  nature,  supposing  them 
to  exist,  (which  he  was  hr  from  belieying 
to  the  extent  stated  by  the  noble  lord) 
had  been  brought  to  his  notice,  and  ht 
had  rcrfused  to  do  justice,  theti,  indeed, 
ought    he^  to  hear  the  thunders  of  that 
House  about  his  head,  as  he  had  heard  the 
noble  lord's  inye'ctiyes»    As  to  the  confin- 
mg  ^  captors  to  the  king's  proctor,  he 
Mievedit  to  be  a  wise  and  prudent  re- 
gulation ;    but  still  he  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it.    That  did  not  in  the  least  depend 
^on   him.    This  was  an  ordinance  of  the 
king  in  council,  for  which  he  was  not  re- 
sponsible.   For  himself  he  would  not  ob- 
ject to  the  production  of  the  papers  now 
called  for,  though  heklid  not  well  see  what 
good  purpose  they  could  serve.    The  no- 
ble lord  had  before  called  for  all  the  pa- 
pers relative  to  the  matters  of  prize,  which 
was  in  factcailing  for  all  the  records  of  the 
admiralty,  which  could  not  be  examined. 
With  all  due  respect  for  the  noble  lord's 
talents,  and  talenulike  his  must  ever  be  re- 
spected, however  appreciated,  he  could  not 
help  vipondertng  that  he  had  ever  proposed 
sHch  a  motion.     There  might  possibly  be 
some  objectionable  facts  relative  to  proc- 
tor's bills,  but  what  could  the  court  of 
admiralty  have  done  on  that  pdint,  unless 
brought  ta  its  notice  ?     The  hon.  judge 
then  observed,  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
claim  any  particular  respect  for  the  ad* 
miralty  court,  but  he  submitted  to  the 
noble  lord  and  the  Hoose,  that  it  was  ne- 
cesoary  to  the  due  administration  of  justice 
in  that  court,  that  it  should  be  respected ; 
and  that  no  courtcould  stand  against  these 
general  imputations,  which  might  produce 
an  injurious  impression  tioii  vi  $ed  safe  ea» 
dgndo*    Tliese  acts,  aa  he  said  before,  did 
not  at  all  apply  to  the  court,  but  even  if 
tkey  haddone  aoto  a  certain  extent,  there 
Waa  a  reaped  due  to  a  court  of  justice, 
wkkh  ovght  not  to  be  forgotten.    The 


noble  lord  wo^l3  rec<illect,  Ihat  it  waa 
the  province  «f  that  court  to  mahitaffti  thU 
mnritMBe  rights  of  this  country,  and  that 
this  ^old  not  be  done  without  excftlnte  a 
good  deal  of  irritation  in  iientrflHs.  Bot 
if.  these  imputations  were  perpetually 
thrown  out  against  it,  neutral  natiolia 
would  not  submit  with  any  degree  ofpa^ 
tience.  The  profession  the  noble  h>rd  had 
chosen  was  most  honourable,  and  he  (sir 
William  Scoti)  had,  in  his  humble  sphere^ 
been  as  attentive  as  possible  to- its  inter* 
ests.  Bot  such  imputations  as  these  might 
produce  dangerous  impressions  in  th« 
lower  orders,  fbr  he  oould  not  suppoaO 
that  the  offiters  could  be  misled  by  them; 
What  would  be  their  feelings  if  they  were 
really  to  believe  that  there  was  a  general 
conspiracy  in  the  admiralty  court  against 
them  ?  The  honourable  judge  conchided 
by  repeating  that  even  if  tm  noble  iord 
made  out  his  case  to  the  M\  extent  (whidk 
he  could  not),  the  court  of  adihtralty 
would  not  be  at  all  afiected. 

Lord  Coehtme  explained. 

Mr.  WUliean  SmUh  had  no  doubt  of  the 
personal  integrity  of  the  jodge  m  his  pub^ 
lie  and  private  capacity  ;  but,  he  stated, 
that  he  believed  it  to  be  the  practice, 
when  a  vessel  was  brought  in  and  proved 
to  belong  to  a  friendly  power,  and  was 
consequently  discharged  by  the  coutt,  if 
an  appeal  was  lodged,  anid  war  broke  ottt 
with  that  power,  pending  the  appeals,  t^ 
condemn  the  vessel  as  lawful  prize*  Ht 
knew  of  nothing  more  like  public  robbery 
and  piracy  on  the  hfgh  seas,  than  such  a 
practice.  This  perhaps  was  also  the  prac- 
tice of  other  nations,  but  it  became  this 
country  to  set  the  example  of  a  moVe  li- 
beral system.  He  did  not,  however,  meafi 
to  blame  any  particular  judge  or  minister. 

The  ChaneeUmr  qf  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  with  regard  to  the  papers  moved  for, 
he  would  not  object  to  their  production, 
although  he  did  not  think  that  this  House 
ought  ^o  be  called  upon  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  sit  in  judgment  upon  attorneys' 
and  pr6ctors^  bills.  When  the  papem 
iihoold  be  all  before  the  House,  it  would 
be  then  fit  to  consider,  whether  to  refer 
them  to  a  committee,  or  remit  the  matter 
to  the  admiralty  court.«-»There  was  ano- 
ther point  also,  to  which  he  ptrttcdlarl^ 
begged  the  attention  of  the  noble  lora. 
He  seemed  to  imagine  that  the  French 
custom«houses  were  an  ample  source  of 
revenue  to  that  nation.  But  it  appeared, 
Axmi  a  statement  of  the  French  nrinistifr 
of  finance,  that  die  caae waa  far  otherwisa^ 
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ke  HfUiiy  Ibaty  in  cMBeqaeoee  of 
ibe  RrgBck  dkcmtt  and  our  oooMquenl 
oniem  in  coancit,  the  pvadkiee  oC  Iba 
Ifrawoii  cvataon  had  exfarianced  a  very 
aarioutdiaBtiNiltaii  indead,  atfd  the  minisiwff 
oomoiacl  Iha  nation  for  this,  frooi  the 
tpnaideralioA  at*  the  vast  dimiaatioii  which 
they  aafipaaad  flAust  have  taken  piaca  in 
oar  axpwlii. 

Ahew  tome  further  convteraation,  the 
iioiioii^wts  put  atid  cavried.   *  * 

[BwBiicE  or  FomvaoAL.}  The  Chan«^ 
oallor  of  the  E^ehecjuar  moved  the  order 
of  tha  day  lor  the  Houta  going  into  a 
eonnmitlae  of  iofypty.  The  House  then 
retofved  into  the  eemmiltee. 

The  Cktmcilhr  qf  tke  Exdkeqver,  in  tub- 
nitting  to  the  oemmittee  a  propotition 
fiw  granting  to  his  Majesty  a^sam  not  e»- 
aaedfihg  980)000/.  to  be  applied  in  pro- 
triding  for  the  defence  of  Portugal,  should 
have  thcNigbt  that  vole  so  eonsistent  witk 
Ike  feelings  professed  by  the  House  on 
Jornrev  occasions  (had  it  not  been  for  the 
observations  thrown  out  on  his  notice), 
diat  be  should  not  have  expected  any  op» 
poettion  to  the  motion.  If  the  House  was 
still  ioAuenced  by  that  noble  sympathy, 
which  had*  ^itherto  so  strongly  interested 
them  i»  the  cause  of  the  Spaniards  suflbr^ 
iDg  ender  the  perfidy,  atrocity,  and 
ttsurpatioB  «if  France,  he  was  persoadedf 
that  there  cooM  exist  no  disposition  in 
the  commitiee  to  resist  his  motion.  He 
was  well  aware  at  the  saaae  time,  that  it 
night  be  8aid>  that  the  measure  he  had 
ta  propose  related  not  to  Spaitt,  but  to 
Portugel.  He  must  contend,  that  the  in« 
terests  of  both  could'  not  be  separated  ; 
that  whatev«r  shd^kt-  be  don^  to  give 
strength  to  Portugal  would  add  to  the 
meant  of  9patn ;  and  that  to  provide  for 
the  defence  and  security  of  the  former 
country,  would  be  to  promote  the  general 
interests  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  parti- 
cular success  of  the  Spanish  cause.  It 
was  Incumbent  upon  him,  however,  to 
admit,  that,  if  France  should  ever  succeed 
in  e«Aahlishmg  a  secure  and  tranquil  go* 
vernment  in  Spain,  it  urould  be  impossible 
lor  Portugal,  with  even  ^e  assistance 
which  thi«  country  c*Hild  aflford,  efieciu* 
aHy  Co  resist  the  attempts  of  France.  But 
if  thii  country  thould  still  continue  to 
hold  Pbftugal,  pending  the  straggle  in 
Spain,  and  thereby  menace  the  French 
forces  in  that  country,  he  was  sure  if 
iriMtId  be  admitted,  that  we  should  by 
that  means  eBectualfy  promote  tb^  cause 
af  bpaifi,  and  ueoaa^anily  tka  intoreala 
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of  all  parte  of  the  paoinankL  Ha  kagfad 
hi  this  place  portieuAariy  to  rafor  to  tko 
feaVinga  wkich  had  been  excitad.  in  thia 
country  by  die  first  burst  of  Spanish  p** 
triotiatt^ ;  and  hero  be  did  not.  aaeaa  that 
general  and  ardent  spirit  oi  antkasiaani 
which  glowed  in  eaery  British  bosom  on 
receipt  of  the  intelligence  of  tke  rmmo 
aial  efforts  of  the  Spanish  people^  but  that 
aiore  deliberate  judgment  which  wos  con* 
tained  m  the  recorded  opinion*  of  Parlio* 
nent^  In  the  Address  of  that  House,  at 
the  commencement  of  last  session*  ho 
found  the  following  paragraph:  <^Wo 
congratulate  your  Majesty  aa  your  re-* 
ceivmg  from  the  Spanisn  govemmea^ 
the  strongest  assarancea  of  their  deter* 
mined  peiaeveraDce  in  the  cause  of  tho 
legi^ata  monarchy,  and  of  the  national 
independence  of  Spaio ;  and  that,  so  long 
as  the  people  of  Spain  shall  remain  tnio 
to  themselves,  your  M^esty  will  continuo 
to  them  your  most  strenuous  assistanco 
and  support.'' --^Theae  ware  the  aenti- 
roenta  which  that  House  anitertsinod  kst 
year  upon  the  subject.  In  tke  Address^ 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  sea* 
sion,  they  had  taid,  "  We  cannot  suflici- 
ently  express  our  satisfaction,  that  tho 
Spanish  gavermnent,  in  the  name  aad'b]p 
the  authority  of  Ferdinaud  VII,  has  detcii> 
mined'to  assemble  tke  general  aad  extra- 
ordinary  cortca  of  the  natieQ.  We  co«A« 
dently  ttust,  this  measora  will  give  fmk 
aniraatioD  and  vigour  to  the  councils  and 
the  arms  of  Spain,  and  succsssfully  direct 
the  energies  and  spirit  of  tho  Spanish  poo« 
pie  to  the  mainteoanoe  of  their  legitimalo 
monarchy,  and  to  tho  ultimate  dclivaranco 
of  tho  SfMinish  nation;"— <When  tibe  House 
therefore  had  expressed  such  aeotimenta 
in  their  recordeo  voles^  it  vros  not  too 
much  lo  expeciy  that  the  consnitiee,  with" 
a  view  to  confirm  the  principles  upon 
which  those  aentimenti  were  fouooud^ 
would  not  oppoee  tke  measure  he  had  to 
propose— a  measure  taken  in  direct  oon- 
formity  with  the  wishas  of  the  nation,  and 
the  votes  of  Parliament*  He  was  per' 
suaded  eren,  that,  if  the  Houte  were  now, 
for  the  first  time,  called  upon  for  an  opi- 
nion upon  the  salject,  so  for  from  re- 
gretting their  former  opinie»,  theywouki 
be  actuated  by  the  same  sentiments  and 
feelings,  wbiclr  were  not  more  congenial 
to  the  character  and  honour,  dian  con^ 
dttciTe  to  the  best  interests  of  the  nation* 
If  they  were  to  4oDk  at  tke  qoedion  in 
this  point  of  viewf  then,  they  would  find 
Ike  measure  piapaaad  not  otono  due  aa* 
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the  honour  and  chanoter  of  the  Britidi 
name,  bat  upon  ioonflideniliona  of  aordid 
interest,  (indf  It  eqaally  consiBtent  with 
a^iipd  policy  as  with  national  hononr  and 
refHitation :  no  leas  dictated  by  maxims  of 
pmdence  and  interest,  than  consonatnt  to 
erery  principle  of  public  faith,  national 
policy,  and  liberal  conduct.  It  would 
not  be  doubted,  he  was  convinced,  that 
the  cause  of  Spain  was  now  the  cause  of 
this  country;  and  that  the  longer  we 
could  make  or  enable  that  country  to  re- 
sist the  strength,  and  exhaust  the  military 
resources  of  France,  the  more  we  should 
promote  the  interest  of  this  country  in  the 
existing  war.  As  long,  therefore,  as  there 
should  remain  a  hope  of  success  in  Spain, 
it  was  obviously  the  best  policy  of  this 
country  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  resistance 
to  French  usurpation  in  the  Spanish  na* 
tion.  The  power  of  France  could  never 
be  completely  confirmed,  or  really  secure 
in  Burope,  until  that  power  should  be  es- 
tablished on  the  ruins  of  the  independence 
of  Spain :  because,  so  long  as  the  Spanish 
•nation  should  continue  to  resist  the  uaurpa^ 
tions  of  France,  it  would  be  necessary  fbr 
that  power  to  direct  a  great  proportion  of 
ita  strength  and  disposeable  force  against 
Spain.  It  was,  consequently,  the  duty  as 
well  as  the  policy  of  this  country,  to  fo- 
ment and  keep  alive  in  the  peninsula 
that  spirit,  which  alone  could  hold  out 
any  hope  of  success  to  the  cause,  which 
might  thus  perhaps  eventually  become  the 
germ  of  the  liberty  and  independence  of 
the  world.— It  was  dot  then  a  question  to 
conaider,  what  where  the  beat  points  of 
the  peninsula  to  which  our  succours 
should  be  directed,  or  whether  Spain  ^Was 
under  any  circumstances  to  be  supported. 
The  fisot  was,  that  we  were  at  present  not 
only  in  posaeasion  of  Portugal,  but  that  we 
were  in  great  strength  in  that  country. 
The  real  question  to  ne  considered  there- 
fore was,  whether,  in  posaeaaion  of  Pprto- 
gaf,  under  such  circumstances,  the  House 
should  adopt  the  proposition,  either  to 
support  those,  who  were  disposed  to  con- 
tinue the  struggle  in  that  country,  or  by 
withdrawing  the  British  army  to  leave 
them  to  their  fate,  and  abandon  their 
cause  altogether.  The  question  he  should 
repeat^  really  was,  whether  that  House 
should  determine  to  sustain  the  cause 
of  the  peninsula  in  Portugal,  or  by 
deserting  it,  leave  that  country  t^  be 
over-run  by  the  enemy  ;  in  doing  which, 
thej  would  ^rrender  to  France  the 
most  convenient  station^  and   the   moa^ 
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important  inilmmettt  of  hoattUty. 
this  country.  Waa  thai  a  qtealioe  ^hick 
gentlemen  were  prepared  to  .accede  to  ? 
Would  the  Committee  deem  it  prodent  or 
politic  to  leave  the  Britiah  army  in  that 
country,  and  not  avail  itself  of  the  aup* 
port  and  additional  strength  which  was  to 
be  derived  from  the  Portuguese  nrmy  in- 
tended, by  the  measure  he  had  topropoae^ 
to  be  taken  into  British  pay  ?  If  ihev 
should  be  of  opinion  that  the  'Engliso 
army  could  answer  any  useful  porpoae  by 
remaining  in  Portugal,  surely  it  must  bia 
desirable  to  take  advantage  of  any  acces- 
sion of  force  which  the  means  of  the  couii* 
try  afforded,  and  whichjwould  consequently 
enhance  the  ukimate  prospect  of  the  cause. 
But  if  they  should  now  thinJc  to  withdraw 
their  army*— >if  they  should,  in  this  in- 
stance, not  feel  those  sentiments,  whick 
made  them  express  to  his  Majesty  their 
approbation  or  his  having  entered  into  n 
treaty  with  Spain  after  ner  reverses — ^if 
in  the  contemplation  of,  the  present  diffi« 
culties,  and  without  adjust  regard  to  the 
prospective  interests  of  the  cause  of  the 
peninsula,  they  should  determine  to  aban^ 
don  Portugal  altogether,  sure  he  was,  thai 
it  would  be  in  effect  to  abandon  the  cauao 
of  this  country,  as  well  as  to  tarnish  the 
character  and  honour  of  the  nation.  When 
he  looked  back  to  that  feeling,  which  In- 
duced parliament  to  approve  of  a  perse- 
verance in  support  of  the  Spanish  cause* 
after  the  difficultiea  and  reveraea  which 
had  been  austained  in  Spain,  he  eould  not 
brin^  himaelf  to  auppoae  that  any  indis* 
position  would  be  shewn  on  this  oc6aaion 
to  maintain  still  the  cause  of  the  f^enin^ 
sula»  At  a  period,  when  the  hopes  of 
Spain  were  so  reduced  ;  when  the  cause  of 
that  country  was  to  be  sustain^  almost 
within  the  walls  of  Cales,  was  it,  he  would 
ask,  either  for  the  interest  of  the  sorviving 
energies  of  the  Spanish  cause,  or  for  the 
immediate  advantage  of  the  cause  of  thii 
country,  that  we  should  withdraw,  or  pro- 
fess to  withdraw,  the  British  army  from 
Portugal  ?  What  consequence  could  re* 
suit  from  such  a  course,  but  the  inetituble* 
aubjectien  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  tbe 
neceaaary  augmentation  of  the  enemy's 
meana  of  hoatility  againat  thia  country  ?«— 
But  it  might  be  said,  that  by  still  ret&ming 
possession  of  Portugal,  we  should  only  be 
able  to  occupy  30,  40,  or  50,000  French 
troops  in  that  country.  Even  if  that 
were  the  true  state  of  the  case,  he  would 
aak.  whether  that  would  not  be  a  material 
objecti  at  4  timoi  when  the  French  army 

was 
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fwrliittly  to  \m  Mij  occapM  in  SmU»? 
Was  4t  aatluBi^  thait,  if  the  Freook  shonlii 
Aittkof  iUVftdiBg  PcHiQgal,  they  vhoaki*  in 
•fdtert^  give  tbem  uiy  hope  ^succeMs 
bfftegm  tnny  of  st  leait  100^000  men  to 
ftdogmiiuii  that  country  ?  Or>  thould  Por- 
tugal 'Im  left»  by  withoramng  the  British 
«nny>>io  aochaitate*  chat  10»a00  men 
woaU  he  amply  sofficient  to  over-run  and 
■objagala  that  nation  }  Soch  a  sentiment 
he  tdid  not  expoet  to  hear  expressed  in 
that  HoQse.  ladeefUio 'Convinced  was  be 
of  the  vrindoai.  and  policy  of  the  measure 
he  meant -to  propese,  that  be  should  not 
have  fob  it  neceMary  to  make  any  obser- 
ratioos  tO'ffeooasoieiid  it  to  the  adoption  of 
the  Committee^  if  it  bad  not  been  for  the 
■uuuier  in  which  his  notice  had  been  re* 
•eiTed  hy  the  gentleman  opposite^  and 
which  led  him  to  think  it  would  possibly 
meet  with  oppeaition.  But  it  might  be 
asked,  whether  any  person  could  be  san- 
guine enough  now  to  hope^  that  the  Spa- 
nish cause  could  succeed  }  If  he  were 
MH  sanguine  enough  to  entertain  such  an 
aocpectataon,  still,  it  was  his  opinion,  that 
the  cause  ought  not  to  be  abandoned. 
But  what  were  they  to  think  of  the  senti- 
ments of  those  gentlemen,  who  were  al- 
ways of  opinion  that  it  was  impossible  for 
Spain  to  hold  out  so  long^-they,  who 
told  the  House  so  often,  that  the  cause  was 
hopeless— that  it  was  vain  to  send  out 
British  troops  to  sustain  it-«that  if  Spain 
waa  to  succeed  at  all,  she  must  succeed 
at  onGe<— and  that  she  could  nerer  main- 
lain  a  protracted  contest  against  the  disci^ 
plined  armies  and  enormous  resources  of 
France  ?  Spain  had  continued  the  strug- 
gle hitherto,  however;  and  whatever 
anight  be  the  gloomy  aspect  of  her  afiairs 
at  present,  the  cause  of  the  peninsula,  ac« 
cording  to  his  opinion,  ought  not  to  be 
abandoned.  He  was  sanguine  enough 
thus  far  to  think  that  it  would  be  exirenHly 
*  .difficult  for  France  to  establish  a  tranquil 
doBMnton  in  Spain,  unless  Great  Briton 
should  separate  herself  from  the  cause  of 
that  country.  But  a  secure  or  tranquil  go- 
vernment France  could  not  erect  in  Spain 
arithout  mjoch  difficulty,  nor  easily  make 
aay  eflfectoal  application  of  the  means  of 
the  peninsula  in  her  hostility  against  this 
^nutry  whilst  we  continued  to  assist  its 
aflbrta.  She  might  occupy  Spain  with  an 
«roajr>  but  her  power  would  he  confined 
witmn  thtf  limits  of  her  military  posu; 
ind  it  would  require  nearly  as  Urge  an 
army  to  keep  possession,  as  to  make  a 
afWjniiit  of  Sp^m.    Tbcrt  never  bad  es* 


isted  a  nation  capable  of  subduing  a  po« 
palatioa  possessing  the  mind,  and  heart, 
and  soul  of  the  Spaniards.  Tbey  might 
sustain  reverses;  but  the  very  vic- 
tories* and  the  triumphs  of  their  enemies^ 
would  teach  them  discipline,  and  infuse 
into  them  a  spirit  which  would  ultimately 
be  the  ruin  of  their  oppressors.  Und^r 
these  circumstances  be  should  put  it  to 
the  House,  whether  it  would,  be  prudent 
or  wise  to  abandon  Portugal.  The  last 
Austrian  war  had  arisen,  in  a  gteat  mea- 
sure, out  of  the  contest  in  the  peninsula. 
During  the  progress  of  that  war,  however 
calamitous  its  result  had  proved,  it  would 
be  in  the  recollection  of  the  House,  that 
tne  other  dsy's  successful  resistaoce  of 
the  French  army  by  the  Austrians,  might 
have  overthrown  the  accumulated  power 
of  the  enemy.  That  such  events  might 
again  take  place,  it  was  not  imposst- 
ble.  No  man  could  anticipate  what  might 
arise  of  this  description  in  the  course  of  a 
short  period,  and  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  world  ;  but  as  long  as  tho 
contest  was,  or  could  be,  maintained  in  the 
peninsula,  he  considered  it  the  best  policy 
of  this  country  to  support  aud  promote 
it.  Under  this  impression,  therefore,  he 
should  move «'  That  the  sum  of  tt80,000/. 
be  granted  to  his  Majesty,  to  enable  his 
Majesty  to  make  advances  to  the  Portu* 
guese  government  in  support  of  its  exer- 
tions In  that  kingdom,  by  uking  30,000 
Portuguese  troops  into  the  British  pay." 
He  haS  only  to  add,  that  it  was  proposed 
to  make  these  adinRnces  pursuant  to  an  ar- 
rangement  made  with  the  Portuguese  sro- 
vemment,  and  not  by  a  treaty  which 
would  be  binding  on  the  country,  or  take 
the  eixpenditore  out  of  the  controul  of 
parliament. 

Sir  Jcim  Netupori  observed  that  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  right  hon.  gent.'s  state- 
ment had  relieved  him  from  much  diffi- 
culty, as  the  advance  was  not  to  be  made 
in  pursuance  of  any  arrangement  that 
could  fetter  the  judgment  of  that  House. 
He  wassurpriaed  that  the  right  hon.  gent, 
could  have  supposed  that  such  a  motion 
wonld  be  agreed  to  without  opposition. 
If  any  question  could  provoke  opposition, 
it  must  be  that'  which  would  make  them 
continue  efforts  in  a  cause,  which  every 
one  but  the  right  hon.  gent.  considei%d 
hopeless.  The  hon.  baronet  then  referr^ 
to  the  documents,  to  shew  that  the  Portu- 
guese ieuies  had  not  been  expedited  as 
they  should  have  been.  He  did  not  think 
the   embodying  of    SOjOOp   I^ortt^oesa 
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troops,  at  the  expcnce  of  nearly  one  mil* 
lion,  could  prop  the  hopeless  cmose  of 
Spain,,  now  confined  a.lmo8t  within  the 
wails  jof  Cadia.  The  right  hon.  gent,  had 
relied  much  apon  the  .recorded  opinion  of 
parliament.  Whilst  the  Spaniards  were 
true  to  themselves,  parliament  was  pledg- 
ed to  suppiort  them.  But  he  denied  that 
they  had  been  true  to  themselves.  If 
they  should  be  obliged  to  embark  the 
British  army,  as  he  supposed  they  would, 
what  waf  to  be  done  with  these  50,000 
Portuguese  troops  ?  Were  they  to  be 
brought  to  this  country,  a^id  added,  to  the 
already  enoi^mous  foreign  army  in  its  ser-* 
rice,  or  were  they  to  be  sent  to  the  Bra- 
ails,  or  to  be  left  fijlly  equipped  and  readjf 
to  add  to  the  military  force  of  Buona« 
parte  ?  He  trusted,  whatever  the  right 
hon«  gent,  might  say  of  the  difficulty  of 
establishing  a  tranquil  French  govern- 
ment in  Spain,  that  the  means  and  re- 
sources of  this  country  would  not  be 
wasted  in  encouraging  an  intestine  desul- 
tory warfare  in  that  kingdom.  As  the 
contest  was  now  hopeless,  he  would  not 
trust  any  more  men  to  the  disposal  of  mi- 
nisters, ail  whose  measures,  down  to  the 
present  hour,  had  been  characterized  by  a 
wanton  waste  of  blood  and  treasure. 

Mr.  ViUiers  said,  that  in  promoting  the 
transactions  which  had  been  pressed  upon 
bis  attention  by  the  government,  he  bad 
used  all  die  energy,  warmth,  and  activity 
which  his  frame  was  capable  of.  He  had 
laboured  with  all  the  zeal  and  industry  in 
his  power;  and  had  the  satisfaction  to 
add,  that  he  had  laboured  with  efiect.  As 
to  the  question  under  consideration,  it  was, 
in  his  opinion,  not  a  question  whether  one 
million  was  to  be  expended  upon  this  ser* 
vice,  but  whether  they  were  to  leave  the 
British  army  in  that  country  without  avail- 
ing themselves  of  all  the  assistance  which 
Portugal  could  afford  in  support  of  it  ? 
He  could  not  think  that  any  gentleman 
would  be'of  that  opinion.  With  respect 
to  Portugal  itself,  he  could  assure  gentle- 
men, that  the  government  of  that  country 
was  administered  with  great  energy  and 
▼igonr.  Large  supplies  of  money  had 
been  raised  to  meet  the  public  exigencies 
—the  old  military  constitution  of  the. 
country  had  been  restored— the  finances 
of  the  country  were  ably  administered  and 
well  collected — and  the  war  department 
conducted  with  much  energy  and  ability. 
As  to  Spaici,  he  must  say,  and  it  was  his 
4leliberat«  opinion,  that  if  Spain  had  done 
iff  duly  equally  with  Bortagal  in  support- 


ing the  cffbrts  of  this  coontry,  its  caflMe 
would  have  triumphed,  and  there  wonii 
not  now  be  a  Frenchman  on  the  Spaniah 
territory.  He  could  not  conceive  why 
any  gentleman  conld  think,  that  the  Bri* 
tish  army  shonld  remain  in  Portiif^, 
without  taking  to  its  aid  the  important 
accession  of  the  Portuguese  Bxmy,  or  ren* 
dering  the  spirit  with  which  it  was  ac« 
taated  available  to  the  common  cause. 
The  Portuguese  army  had  been  gready 
improved ;  and  that  was  owing  princt- 
pally  to  the  spirit,  industry,  exertions,  and 
activity  of  marshal  Beresford,  whoao  inde- 
fatigable efforts  and  attention,  under  the 
direction  of  his  very  superior  talents,  had 
raised  up  a  most  respectable  military 
force  in  Portugal. 

Mr.  Cwrwm  should  not  have  taken  any 
part  in  this  discussion,  if'not  convinced  of 
the  very  serious  importance  oT  the  •  ques- 
tion. He  had  listened  throughout  with 
the  greatest  attention  to  the  hon.  gent. 
who  bad  just  sat  down,  because  be  ex- 
pected to  have  heard  something  from  him, 
which  might  induce  him  to  continue  of 
the  same  opinion  as  heretofore  respecting 
the  Spanish  cause.  No  man  would  be 
ready  to  go  fcirther  for  Spain ;  but  when 
ministers  themselves  said,  that  there  was 
scarcely  a  hope  remaining,  what  thinking 
man  would  wish  to  continue  the  struggle? 
When  they  heard  the  hon.  gent,  say,  that 
Spain  had  not  done  its  duty,  that  was  no 
time  to  think  of  hazarding  a  eallant  army* 
in  the  peninsula.  He  could  nave  wished, 
that  in  enumerating. the  vigour  of  the  go- 
vernment and  of  the  departments,  the 
hon.  gent,  had  made  some  mention  of  the 
energy  of  the  people.  As  the  Portngueee 
people  had  suffered  a  French  army  to 
over-run  their  country,  without  any  re- 
sistance, he  was  not  for  placing  much  re- 
liance upon  the  Portuguese  troops;  and 
he  really  should  think  our  gallant  army  in 
an  alarming  predicament,  if  exposed  in 
that  country,  under  such  circumstances. 
He  could  not  imagine  that  there  was  any 
rational  hope  of  success.  Since  we  had 
first  undertaken  to  support  the  cause  of 
the  peninsula,  a  great  alteration  of  cir- 
cumstances had  taken  place  and  const* 
derable  additions  had  been  made  to  our 
burthens.  If  the  enemy  could  point  •  out 
what  he  would  prefer  that  we  should'  un- 
dertake, he  was  convinced  that  hts  ftrst 
wish  would  be,  that  we  should  undeitako 
to  defend  Pbrtogal.-^lt  had  been  argued 
in  the  beginning  of  the  session,  by  an 
hon.  genu  (Mr.  iTuakiBson,)  that  retreoch- 
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meats  ki  oor  financial  expenditure  were 
necessary,  and   he  (Mr.    Curwen)    was 
perfecHy  con?inced  of  the  troth  of  that 
position,  but  he  was  sorry  that  the  hon. 
gent,  had  not  entertained  the  same  opi- 
nion when  that  sobject  was  brought  for- 
ward last  session  by  the  hon«  member  for' 
Oalchamptoti  (Mr.  Wardie).    If  the  hon. 
gent,  had  then  stood  forward  4Vith  those 
plans  of  retrenchment  which  he  had  so 
aMy  recommended  since,  he  verily  be- 
li«Ted  we  should  not  hare  had  to  lament 
the  disgracefiil  Expedition  to  Walcheren^ 
and  the  profuse  and  lavish  expenditure  of 
blood  and  treasure  that  accsimpanied   it. 
He  assured  the  House   that  in  ottt-ring 
these  sentiments,  he  spoke  from  no  party 
feelings  whatever.     He  8|>oke  the  plain 
genuine  sentimcfnts-of  a  man  most  anxious 
Ibr  the  welfare  of  the  country,  which,  if 
great  care  was  not  taken  by  that  House  to 
check  the   profusion    and    extravagance 
which 'had  so  long  prevailed  in  all  the  de- 
partments of  the  government  must  be  soon 
redocfd  to  such  a  situhlion  that  he  trem* 
bled  for  the  consequences.     He  begged 
the  House  to  recollect  that  the  constitu- 
tion had  undergone  a  very  great  and  ex- 
tfaordtnary  change,  and  that  the  situation 
of  that  House  had  become  very  different 
^om  what  it  formerly  was.    When  the 
present  family  came  to  the  throne,  that 
House  was  universally  looked  upon  with 
the  highest  and  most  unqualified  respect 
-«-its  members  were  then  considered  as  the 
real  representatives  of.  the  people,  and  no 
minister  would  have  dared  to  think  of 
keeping  his  place  one  moment  after  he 
bnd  lost  their  confidence;  but  now  mi«> 
Meters,  in  defiance  of  reputed  and  con* 
siderable  majorities,  kept  their  places,  and 
teemed   to  look  for  an  acquiescence  in 
their  measures,  notwithstanding  they  had 
been*  so  repeatedly  told  that  the  House 
was  alraid  to  trust  them  any  farther.— -He 
could  see  no  rea^ion  why  the  House  should 
be  called  on  to  vote  so   large  a  sum  of 
money  as  was  asked  for  by  the  present 
resolution  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into 
<for  pay  an  army  ol  Portuguese  soldiers, 
when  the  country  was  ulready  so  heavily 
btirdened.    But  he  was  by  no  means  one 
of  those  who  despaired  either  of  the  exer- 
tions, or  the  finances  of  the  country,  pro- 
vided they  were  administered  with  pru- 
dence and   frugality.      Neither  of  these 
qoalilies,  however,  were  possessed  by  his 
Majesty ^s  present  ministers.     Tbey  had 
long  been  t»o  much  confided  in  by  the 
Hanset  m4  h  -was  now  high  time  tbey 


should  pause  before  they  carried  thefr. 
confidence  any  further.     If  ever  there  was 
a  moment  that  called  on  every  reflecting 
and  independent  man  to  make  that  pause, 
and  to  consider  seriously  what  the}*  were 
doing,  this  was  the  moment ;  and  if  now  ^ 
neglected  to  be  made  use  of,  he  feared  the' 
consequences  would  be  most  dreadful  and 
ever  to  be  regretted,     fiounapart^ ,  could 
not  receive  more  cheering  hopes  bf  his  ul- 
timate success  in  the  struggle  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  that  he  would  derive  from 
learning  that  the  present  ministers  were  to 
continue  in  office,  and  that  the  House  of 
Commons  still  persisted  in  placing  a  blind 
confidence  in  them,  and  thereby  enabling 
them  to  enter  upon  measures  which  in 
their  inevitable  result  could  not  fail  to  an- 
swer all  his  purposes.     Buonaparte  knew 
this  country;    was  acquainted  with  our 
resources ;  and  he  was  afraid  he  depended 
more  on  the  prodigality  which  now  pre- 
vailed, as  more  certain  to  work  our  down- 
fal,  than  upon  all  the  efforts  he  could 
make  against  us.    The  right  hon.  gent.' 
opposite  had  talked  of  not  forsaking  our 
allies  the  Spaniards,  and  of  driving  the 
French  out  of  Spain.     No  man  could  more 
sincerely  wish  success  to  the  Spaniards 
than  he  did ;  no  man  could  be  more  anx« 
iotts  to  assist  them,  whilst  there  was  a  pro* 
babtlity  of  doin^  it  with  any  effect.    But 
as  to  our  driving  the  French  out  of  Spain, 
he  was  afraid  the  notion  was  absurd  ;  and 
he  thought  the  vote  of  the  House  this  % 
night,  against  the  measure  brought  for- 
ward by  the  right  hon.  ^ent.  if  the  House 
should  decide  against  it,  would  be  more 
important  thai\  if  we  were  to  take  half  the 
French  army  prisoners.     Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, convinced  as  he  was  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  retrenchment^   he 
should  certainly  vote  against  the  motion. 
Mr.  Leslie  Foster  rose   and  said:   My 
right  hon.  friend  has,  1  think  justly,  con- 
nected the  present  proposition  of  his  Ma- 
jesty, with  nis  past  conduct  towards  the 
cause  of  the  peninsula.     It  is  but  a  con- 
tinuance and  extension  of  the  same  spirit  of 
British  assistance.  It  is  now,  however,  open 
to  the  reprehension  of  two  classes  of  poli- 
ticians, of  those  who  think  we  never  ought 
to  have  committed  ourselves  for -the  saU 
vation  of  Poriugal  and  Spain,  and  of  those 
who,  although  they  approved  of  that  com- 
mittal, whilst  the  event  appeared  at  least 
to  be  ambiguous,  think   that  the  over- 
whelming power  of  France,  has  at  length 
brought  this  tragedy  so  nearly  to  a  ch>se, 
that  nothing  is  now  left  ^r  us^  but  to  es- 
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cape,  if  possible,  firom  being  ftbarers  in  ito 
catastrophe.    In  support  of  these  opinions 
they  now  appeal  to  events.     Hope,  they 
contend,  has  vanishe4»  and  that   there 
IS  no  longer  room  for  prediction,  bat  that 
history  has  already  recorded,  and  that  in 
letters  of  blood,  the  fate  that  awaits  our 
'  perseverance.    They  admit,  indeed,  that 
the  consideration  of  what  plans  we  are  to 
pursue,  is  inseparably  connected  with  the 
policy  of  what  we  have  hitherto  adopted. 
And  that  to  Portugal  alone,  we  cannot  con- 
fine our  view,  but  that  it  is  for  the  penin- 
sula we  have  fought,  and  that  it  is  on  the 
Srospects  of  the  peninsula  we  are  now  to 
eliberate. — It  Is  easy  to  pass  over  a  coun- 
try, and  to  say  "  it  is  all  barren,'^  it  is  easy 
for  a  gentleman  from  Waterford,  to  char 
racterise  the  Spanish  nation  as  freebooters 
and  plunderers,   and  for  others  to   pro- 
nounce them  in  a  mass,  to  be  soldiers  in 
disunion  or  patriots  in  disgust.    To  me 
these    wholesale    opinions    appear    not 
'merely  unfounded  but  unsafe;   to  me  I 
confess  the  aspect  of  the  peninsula  ^- 
pears  nothing  less  than  an  enigma,  which 
It  is  no  reflection  on  any  mmisiers  not 
perfectly.to  have  understood;  a  revolution 
bursting  out  at  a  period  the  least  expected, 
exhibitmg  events  in  its  progress,  the  most 
singularly   contradictory    and    pregnant 
with  results,  which  I  still  think  no  man 
living  can  foresee. — If  on  the  one  hand 
we  are  referried  to  the  apathy  of  Gallicia 
during  the  retreat  of  sir  John  Moore,  if 
we  are  denied  to  remember  Ocana  and 
Tudela,  and  all  the  other  scenes  of  the 
defeats  which  the  Spaniards  have  endured, 
and  endured  without  despondency,  must 
we  not  in  candour  remember  that  there 
was  a  battle  of  Baylen,  and  a  battle  of 
Valencia  ?   are  we  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
extraordinary  phenomenon,  that  in  Cata- 
lonia, the  very  next  province  to  France, 
the  French,  at  this  hour,  appear  to  be  as 
often  the  besieged  as  the  oesiegers;  and 
can  we  forget  Saragossa  and  Gerona  ?  Sir, 
they  never  shall  be  forgotten ;  but  above 
all,  shall  we  not  do  justice  to  that  singular 
obstinacy,  to  give  it  no  more  glorious  a 
character,  which  has  sustained  their  spirit 
under  two  hundred  defeats,  and  which  in 
every  period  of  the  history  of  Spain,  has 
formed  its  distinguishing  characteristic  ? 
It  is  the  boast  of  Englishmen,  that  they 
inherit  and  exhibit  the  spirit  of  their  an- 
cestors, who  fought  under  our  Henrys 
and  our  Edwards.     In  candour  we  should 
remember  that  during  the  same  period, 
the  forefathers  of  those  Spaniards  were 
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engaged  in  a  contest  which  is  wichovt  # 
parallel  io  the  history  of  the  world.     It  is 
the  assertion  of  their  historians,  aod  1  re- 
member, that  it  is  repeated .  by  Dr.  Bo^ 
bertson,  without  any  expression  of  their 
disbelief,  that  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors, 
which  took  place  so  late  as  in  the  reign 
of  our  Henry  7th«  was  the  fruita  of  seven 
centuries  o{  fighting  uninterrupted,  and  of 
3,600  battles,  and  m  most  of  which  I  be- 
lieve the  Spaniards  had  been  defeated.—- 
In  the  beaten  but  persevering  Spaniards 
of  these  days,  I  thmk  we  may  trace  the 
descendants  of  these  peculiar  warriors,  as 
easily  as  we  re<fgnise  the  sons  of  the  con- 
querors of  Cressey  and  of  Agincourt  in  the 
English  who  fought  at  Talavera.  We  may 
trace  the  same  individual  fortitude,  and  pa* 
tience,  the  same  enthusiastic  superstition, 
the  same  persevering  insensibility  of  fai- 
lure, and,  I  will  add,  the  same  abaolute  indif- 
ference as  to  liberty iconstitution,  or  cortea 
that    distinguished  the  expellers    of  the 
Moors.  It  is  too  much,  (because  we  feel  and 
acknowledf^e  that  freedom  is  the  first  of 
blesnngs)  it  is  too  much  to  say  that  other 
nations  are  to  be  raised  in  arms  by  no 
other  motives  than  its  influence.      The 
history  of  Europe  and  of  England  should 
have  taught  us,  that  there  is  another  spirit 
prompting  men  to  war,  and  which  once 
poured  all  Europe  forth  in  the  Crusades; 
and  however  we  may  pronounce  on  the 
motives  of  our  ancestors,  the  fact  we  can* 
not  deny,  that  the  greatest  spectacle  of 
embattled  nations  ever  exhibited  on  the 
theatre  of  war,  was  under  governments 
and  systems  which  indeed  were  not  worth 
the  defending*    But  because  we  can  look 
back  with  wonder  on  the  conduct  of  oar 
ancestors,  is  that  a  reason  why  the  Spani- 
ards,  who  are  to  the  full  as  ignorant,  and 
far  more  barbarous,  should  not  be  actuated 
by  similar  motives?-— Sir,  I  belicTe,  we 
might  more  accurately  consider  the  in« 
habitants  of  the  peninsula,  first,  as  a  muK 
titude   of  hardy  and  patient  peasantry, 
buried  in  ignorance  and  superstition/and 
peculiarly  accustomed  from  their  cradles 
by  the  traditions  and  the  sonsa  of  thei^ 
ancestors,  to  consider  the  sword  as  the  na^ 
tural  companion  of  the  cross;  and  almort 
inseparably  to  connect  in  idea  the  de- 
fence to  their  religion,  with  the  slaughter 
of  their  enemies ;  and  with  these  predis- 
positions goaded  into  madness  by  sixteen 
myriads  of  ecclesiastics,  as  ignorant  almost 
as  their  flocks ;  but  without  an  idea  or  a 
wish  for  freedom,  with  Fernando  Settimo 
in  their  mouths^  at  an  omneaniiig  watch* 
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^muti,  tad  fightmg,  if  you  will,  for  the  coa« 
linuance  of  the  la<]oifition.  And  with 
thete  qiiali&catiom  it  ii  mv  moet  firm 
cooviciionj  that  they  would  have  over- 
wbeloied  all  the  armies  ef  France,  but  that 
it  wa«  their  miafortone  to  be  cursed  with 
a  nobility  in  all  respects  the  opposite  of 
the  peasantry  I  have  described,  differing 
from  them,  not  merely  in  their  moral 
qualities,  but  even  in  their  physical  ap» 
pearanee ;  a  nobility  of  ▼arious  degrees  of 
wortblessness«  but  with  a  few  brilliant  ez«> 
captions,  generaHy  proportioned  to  the 
rank  of  their  nobility,  and  further  cursed 
by  a  government,  (I  speak  not  of  their 
Idnga  but  of  the  Junta,)  both  in  its  form 
and  in  its  substance,  the  most  abominable 
that  ever  repressed  or  betrayed  the  ener- 
gies of  a  nation.  Hence  desperate  from 
repeated  treason,  destitute  or  confidence 
not  in  themselves  but  in  their  commanders, 
unable  to  stand  before  the  French  in  iMttle, 
but  still  more  unable  to  isbstain  from  fights* 
ing.  A  very  serious  task  it  was  for  England 
to  determine  what  to  do  with  such  mate- 
rials. One  rare  and  unquestionable  fiea- 
tnre  they  presented,  a  nation  that  would 
fight  with  France,  and  however  some  may 
deplore  the  events  that  have  taken  place, 
certain  I  am,  that  if  we  bad  not,  at  least, 
tried  the  experiment  of  fighting  by  their 
aide,  these  very  men  who  now  most  loudly 
condemn  the  course  we  have  pursueo, 
would  be  calling  for  the  impea<!hment  of 
these  ministers  who  had  neglected  such 
floricns  opportunities;  who  in  the  crisis  of 
the  fate  of  France  had  shrunk  from  the 
only  field  where  there  was  a  prospect  of 
Gontendtng  with  success;  who' had  coldly 
idbiml  our  md  to  the  only  allies  who  were 
ever  worthy  of  British  co-operation.  Sir, 
I  think  it  is  too  much  an  habit  to  call  for 
the  froile  of  our  battles,  tacitly  assuming 
that  nothing  but  the  absohite  and  complete 
attahiflsent  of  our  object  can  justify  having 
fcoght  them.  I  c^tmfess  1  take  a  different 
view  of  this  subject;  that  men  should 
foresee  events  and  command  fate  is  im- 
possible :  it  is  enough  for  me,  if  under  the 
drcomstaaces  when  the  decision  was 
adopted,  there  were  grounds  sufficient  to 
decide  foir  judging  men  to  resolve  on  as- 
sisting with  a  British  army,  the  cause  of  the 
peninsulu ;  and  if  that  resolution  being 
once  uken,  there  was  enough  to  decide  a 
pradentcommander  to  advance  from  the  sea 
share,  and  share  the  fortune  of  our  allies. 
I  cannot  theralbre  subscribe  to  the  phrase 
of  the '  ban-en  laurels'  of  our  victories;  yet 
while  I  never  can  agree  to  neasure  the 
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justification  of  a  battle  bjrthe  mere  fruits 
of  victory,  yet  even  on  this  ground  I  must 
contend  that  never  were  there  laurels  the 
more  opposite  of  barren,  than  those  which 
we  all  admit  to  have  been  reaped  by  oilr 
countrymen  in  Spain.  We,  indeed,  wanted 
not  to  be  convinced,  that  our  army,  equally 
as  our  navy,  equalled  in  science  and  ex* 
ceeded  in  courase,  that  of  any  other  na* 
tion  in  the  world ;  but  if  we  have  any 
anxiety  for  our  character  with  other 
armies,  if  reputation  is  strength,  and  if  the 
reputation  of  a  nation,  as  well  as  of  an  in- 
dividual, consists  not  in  the  estimation  in 
which  it  holds  itself,  but  in  the  estimation 
in  which  it  is  held  by  others,  is  a  false 
vanity,  to  cause  us  to  shut  our  eyes  and 
ears  to  the  opinions  of  qther  nations.  Sir, 
I  say,  without  much  fear  of  oontradio* 
tion,  that  in  the  beginning  of  these 
events,  Spain  at  least  had  been  con* 
vinced  by  the  exertions  of  her  govern* 
ment,  misrepresenting  our  failure  at  Buo- 
nes  Ayres,  and  other  scenes  of  our  misfor- 
tunes, that  Great  Britain,  omnipotent  by 
sea,  was  ever  ridiculous  on  land,  bo 
much  so,  that  when  the  army  of  general 
Spencer  was  landed  near  Cadis,  than 
which  a  finer  army  never  lefl  the  Eng- 
lish shore,  it  was  the  wonder  as  well  as 
the  pity  of  the  Spaniards,  that  such 
noble-looking  soldiers  should  be  so  ab- 
solutely incapable  of  fighting ;  the  beau- 
tiful" army  was  even  the  emphatic  deno- 
mination by  which  the  British  forces  were 
distinguished ;  and  when  sir  John  Moore 
was  known  to  be  at  length  on  bis  march, 
that  the  beautiful  army,  the  "  hermoso 
exercito"  was  actually  advancing,  was  a 
subject  of  Spanish  surprise,  at  least  as  much 
of  Spanish  exultation ;  but  when  that 
army  had  commenced  its  retreat,  old  im« 
pressioos  were  revived  with  tenfold  force, 
'  hermoso'  was  no  longer  the  epithet  be- 
stowed on  it,  but  one  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  repeat.  Nor  let  it  be  said, 
that  Corunna  ipras  a  full  vindication  of  its 
fame.  We,  indeed,  know  that  British 
heriosm  never  shone  more  conspicuous 
than  on  that  day,  but  the  ray  of  glory 
which  illuminated  that  last  scene  cf  our 
retreat,  was  but  feebly  reflected  through 
the  rest  of  Spain  from  that  distant  part  of 
the  peninsula ;  the  French  returned  in 
triumph  to  Madrid,  and  boasted  they  had 
*  driven  us  into  the  sea,'  it  was  certain  we 
were  no  longer  on  the  land,  and  under 
such  circumstances  itisnotsurpritins  that 
a  nation,  .which  like  Spain,  must  feel  con* 
KiooB  that  ilia  in  the  daily  habit  of  assnm* 
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jjig   Ticiory    lo    Itself   on    the     lightest 
grounds^  should  have  declined    to  have 

given  to  us  all  the  credit  which  we  really 
eaerved.     Some  gentlemen,  I  see,  are  of 
opinion  that  is  no  great  matter  what  the 
Spaniards  thought  about  us,  but  are  we 
equally,  indifierent  to  the  opinions  of  the 
Prench  ?    Let  us  not  too  hastily  conclude 
that    they   did   full  justice   to   our    me- 
rits.    We  are  told,  indeed,  that  at  Maida 
and  in   Egypt  we  had  set  that  point  at 
re&t.     Of  the  first,  I  shall  only  say,  that  it 
ia  within  the  last  month  that  it  has  been, 
fi>r  the  first  time,  mentioned  in  any  news- 
paper of  France,  and  that  I  believe  nine 
tenihs  of  the  French  soldiers  have  never 
beard  either  of  the  battle,  or  of  the  exis- 
tence of  such  a  place ;  and  as  to  Egypt, 
surely   every  gentleman   who   has  con- 
versed in  France  upon  that  subject,  must 
have  found  that  their  opinion  is  univer- 
sadly  that  which  general  Regnier  in  his 
XBost.  able,  but  untrue  representation,  of 
those   events   has  laboured    to    impress, 
Bamely,  that  the  treachery  of  Menou,  and 
tiie  detestation  in  which  the  army  held 
'  the  service  in  Egypt,  and  their  anxiety  to 
return  to  France,  were  the  real  causes  of 
their  expulsion ;  and  that  an  overwhelming 
force  e/ ninety  thousand  men,  of  English, 
T^rks,  and  Indians,  which   he  says,  and- 
which   they  belie ve^  we  brought  against 
them,  furnished  a  decent  excuse  for  their 
surrender.    Let  us  remember  too,  that  it 
was  after  these  proofs  of  British  military 
excellence,  that  Buonaparte,  on  the  heights 
of  Boulogne,  parcelled  out  in  promise  to 
his  soldiers  the  estates  of  the '  nation  bou- 
tiquiere' ;  let  us  remember  also  our  own 
opinions  in  those  days,  how  general  en- 
cogagements  were  to  be  avoided ;  how  a 
system  of  bush  fighting  was  to  be  adopted 
in  Kent;  and  our  hopes   that  England 
might  be  saved  after  London  might  be  lost, 
or  what  inundations  we  should  make  to 
protect  it.     Such  language  was  then  term- 
ed '  caution,'  but  on  the  proud  eminence  on 
which  we  are  now  placed,  we  may  alFord 
to  acknowledge  there  was  in  it  some  mix- 
ture of  distrust  in  the  good  old  bayonet  of 
Britain.      Where    are    the  promises  of 
Buonaparte  now  ?    The  very  ridicule  of 
euch  assertions ;    ridicule,    perhaps    the 
oaly  restraint  of  such  a  despot,  would  ren* 
der  it  impossible  for  him  to  repeat  them. 
Sir*  it  is  these  guilty  ministers  who  have 
taught  to  him,  and  what  I  think  of  much 
more  consequence,  have  taught  to  Eng* 
land,  another  stile  of  conversation.     They 
have  &irly  tried  that  point,  so  caKfoUy 


avoided  by  their  predecessors,  and  have 
brought  our  armies  to  a  meeting  with  the 
finest  armies  of  France ;  and  after  lament- 
ing the  heroes  ihat  have  fallen,  may  we 
not  reflect  that  the  heroes  who  survive, 
by  the  mere  consciousness  of  their  own 
excellence,  form  a  more  efficient  strength 
than  while  their  numbers  were   entire  ? 
This  sentiment  will   be  communicated  to 
their  comrades  who  shall  join  them  in' 
arms,  and*  justifies  me,  I  think,  in  conclud- 
ing, that  the  present  ministers  have  added 
more  to  our  strength,  as  well   as  to  our 
glory,  by  fighting  in  Spain,  than   their 
predecessors  by  abstaining'  fix)m  it  in  Po- 
land<— Such  is  the  view  which  I  take  of 
what  is  past:  With  respect  to  the  second^ 
point,  whether  the  time  is  indeed  come, 
when  our  further  assistance  can  only  be 
destruction  to  ourselves,  without   being 
serviceable  ta  our  allies?    I  cannot  but' 
! express  a  more  hesitating  opinion;  but 
I  this,  I  say,  a  very  little  time  must  shew  us 
I  that;  and  if  there  are  Indeed  good  grounds  of 
<  hope,  any  premature  expression  of  our  de- 
spondency will  certainly  extinguish  them. 
I  The  Junta  is  at  length  fortunately  demo* 
''  lished.    The  French  are  again  .dispersed 
'  over  every  part  of  the  peninsula,  the  peo* 
pie  are  still  every  vHiere  in  arms,  and  pe> 
culiarly  unsubdued  in    those    provinces, 
the  largest  in  possession  of  the  French 
Let  us  not  damp  that  spirit  which  may 
still  effect  much,  and  which  must  eflfect 
something,  which  must  at  least  give  long 
employment  to  the  forces  of  our  enemy. 
-^On  this  subject  of  thus  employing  our 
enemy,  I  confess  I  agree  with  the  hon* 
gent,  who  has  last  spoken,  that,  if  indeed* 
it  depended  solely  upon  us,  whether  oar 
allies   should  continue  that   sacrifice  of 
blood,  which   they    have    so  profusely 
shed,  I  should  not  think  us  justifiable  in 
purchasing  our  quiet  at  such  a  price ;   but 
convinced  a^  I  am  on  the  contrary,  that 
whether  we  stand  by  them,  or  whether 
we  forsake  them,  tha<<e   gallant  nations 
will  still  continue  to  bleed  at  every  pore. 
I  say  that  under  such  circumstances,  oar 
assistance  assumes  a  new  characteri  and 
I  hat  independent  of  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  to  ourselves;  independent  6f,  Ibe* 
lieve,  200,000  Frenchmen  already  fallen; 
independent  of  not  «^ss    than  300,000 
more  required  even  to  preserve  existence 
in  the  peninsula ;  independent  of  Brasil 
and  South  America,  firf  ever  severed  from 
our  enemies;  and  independent  of  the  fleets* 
of  the  peninsula,  I  trust  rescued  frhm  their 
grasp  ;  indepenileiit  of  these  gaxat  to  oub« 
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selves,,  tbere  ii  another  feeling'  binding 
upon  a  nation,  as  well  as  uponim  indivi- 
daalf  not  to  forsake  oar  friend  because  he 
is  in  his  greacest  danger^— Still «  however, 
I  adaiowledge  a  Umit  ther^  mast  be,  be- 
yond which  we  cannot  go,  and  whenever 
we  can.  agtee  in  declaring  that 
Fondkot  •oeidhnin  Deque  habet  Fortvoa  tegroMiiD, 

then,  indeed,  the  first  laws  of  self-pre- 
servation will  call  on  us  to  discontinue 
the  contest.  But  sarely  Great  Britain 
will  not  utter  such  a  sentiment  until  her 
allies  shall  be  disposed  to  join  in  it.  They 
do  not  despair,  and  I  will  never  despair  of 
them  so  long  as  they  do  not  de^air  of 
themselves,  so  long  as  I  should  leave  it  in 
their  power  to  say  to  us  at  a  future  day, 
*'  whence  these  chains  ?  If  you  had  stood 
firm  a  little  longer,  if  yon  had  not  so  soon 
fainted,  we  should  not  at  this  day  be  in 
the  power  of  our  enemies.'^ 

General  Ferguson  rose  to  make  a  few 
observations  upon  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion. Much  had  been  said  by  the 
right  bon.  gent,  who  brought  forward  the 
Baiolution,  of  the  importance  of  taking 
30,(K)0  Portuguese  troops  into  British  pay. 
As  he  had  been  in  that  country,  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  tell  the  House  what 
he  had  reason  to  believe  on  the  subject. 
In  the  first  place,  then,  he  did  not  think 
there  were  30,000  soldiers  in  Portugal  : 
those  that  were  there,  had,  certainly,  by 
the  exertions  and  skill  of  general  Beres- 
ford,  and  other  British  officers,  attained 
an  appearance  of  discipline;  bat  he 
feared  that  an  army  adequate  to  the  task 
of  now  defending  Portugal,  must  be  able 
to  make  a  stand  in  the  &st  instance,  and 
if  obliged  to  retreat,  must  still,  as  oppor- 
tunity ofired,  return  to  the  charge,  and 
thus  make  resistance  afier  resistance.  He 
was  decidedly  of  opinion,  from  what  he 
had  seen  and  heard  of  them,  that  on  the 
Tery  first  defeat,  the  little  discipline  of 
the  Portuguese  army  would  vanish,  and 
a  dispersion  would  be  the  consequence. 

Mr.  Fittgerald  said,  that  with  respect 
to  the  character  of  the  Portuguese  nation, 
he  agreed  with  the  gallant  general  who 
bad  just  sat  down.  If  they  were  insensi- 
ble to  loyalty,  religion,  and  the  love  of 
country,  when  that  country  was  first 
invaded  by  the  enemy,  he  would  have  no* 
opinion  of  them  even  under  British 
officers.  This  very  circumstance  must 
ahew  them  that  they  had  not  a  man  in 
their  own  coqntry  who  could  lead  an 
army.  He  beffged  to  ask  the  right  hon- 
l^ent.  where    he  meant  to  remove  the 


Portuguese  troops  in  ease  of  ill  sncceis. 
He  should  be  glad  to  know,  whether  he 
meant  to  bring  them  here,  or  to  send  .them 
to  Ireland.  Was  it  wished  to  send'RonMM 
Catholic  soldiers  there'  ?  if  so,  it  wasoi^- 
in  the  extremes  of  bigotry,  that  ttlaistera 
could  find  security  >  He  would  ask  mi- 
nisters whether  they  had  employed  trans* 
ports  to  carry  away  our  cayalry  from 
thence  ?  In  this  service  our  money  would 
be  better  employed.  If  we  sent  an  army 
to  Portugal,  it  must  be  able  to  take  the 
field  independently,  and  without  occasion 
for  assistance.  When  be  saw  ministers 
going  to  commit  extravagancies  like  the 
present,  he  thought  that  that  Hous^  should 
interfere  to  prevent  the  eflects  of  such 
insanity.  As  to  any  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  these  levies  against  the  cororo(»i 
enemy,  he  fully  concurred  in  opinion  with 
the  gallant  officer  who  had-  just  sat  dpWn. 
He  had,  indeed,  never  heard  of  any 
achievement  performed  bythe  Portuguese^ 
with  the  exception  of  that  in  which  2,009 
men,  headed  by  the  bishop  of  Oporto; 
entered'  Oporto  and  took  21  Frencamen 
prisoners.  The  idea  of  retaining  Portugal, 
therefore,  appeared  to  him  to  be  ouite 
chimerical;  white  our  keeping  up  a  rorco 
there  would  be  attended  with  enormous 
expence.  Indeed^  he  had  lale^y  seen  m 
military  memoir,  presented  to  Louis  XIV. 
at  the  time  of  the  contest  for  the  Spanish 
succession,  from  which  it  appeared,  that 
oor  matntaitfing  a  force  in  Portugal,  w^th* 
out  advancing  into  Spain,  was  the  very 
course  of  policy  which  it  was  considered 
for  the  interest  of  the  French  that  our 
government  should  pursoe  ;  and  it  would 
not  be  denied  that  there  was  a  eonuderablo 
analogy  between  the  conduct  of  that  war 
and  of  the  present. 

Mr.  C.  Bere^d  thought  he  should  not- 
do  his  duty,  if  he  silently  passed  by  a 
disparagement  of  the  bravery  and  exertion 
of  a  nation,  which,  if  we  did  not  assist, 
must  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  having 
its  troops  disbanded.  The  hon.  gent  then 
mentioned  the  connection  whiCTi  Ae  em- 
peror of  France  was  about  to  form,  and 
which  he  thought  could  not  fail  to  aflect 
the  politics  of  Europe :  and  this  surely 
was  not  a  time  for  us  to  abandon  a  faithful 
ally.  He  should  therefore  tote  fur  the 
motion. 

Lord  Milton  had  approved  of  our 
original  interposition  in  the  cause  of 
Spain;  but  he  disapproved  of  the  conduct 
of  the  war,  and  particularly  of  the  system 
now  proposed,  'which  would  convert  us 
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into  priotipalt,  instead  of  acting  merely 
as  aiuciltaries.  In  fact,  if  tliis  system  were 
acted  upon,  the  Portuguese  most  rasher 
consider  us  as  fighting  for  ourseWes  than 
for  them,  and  what  degree  of  efficient 
jseal  were  they  likely  to  feel  in  such  a 
contest?  Boty  with  what  prospects  of 
success  could  we  in  the  present  situation 
of  afiairs  upon  the  peninsula,  any  longer 
penevere  in  such  a  contest?  With  the 
French  under  the  walls  of  Cadt2,  and  with 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  peninsula  in 
inew,  how  could  any  reasonable  man  be 
reconciled  to  vote  a  million  of  the  public 
money  for  the  purpose  referred  to  in  the 
motion  ?  But  if  success  were  even  prac- 
ticable, was  it  wise  to  vote  such  a  grant 
£>r  such  a  purpose  ?  It  had  often  been  the 
practice  of  this  coontrv  to  subsidise 
foreign  troops ;  but,  he  believed,  that  it 
never  before  entered  the  head  of  any 
English  statesman,  to  grant  subsidies  to  a 
Portuguese  force,  to  those,  in  feet,  amons 
whom  the  materials  for  an  army  could 
not  be  found. 

Mr.  TkmtM  spoke  aranst  the  motion, 
and  proposed  an  amendment.  That  the 
chairman  should  leave  the  chair,  report 
progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again. 

£>rd  Duari  vindicated  the  character  of 
the  PortuRoese  people,  among  whom,  he 
contended,  there  had  been  many  noble 
displays  of  genuine  patriotism  and  mili- 
tary spirit.  In  proof  of  th»,  be  could 
refer,  to  many  officers  who  bad  had  op- 
portunities of  observation,  and  particu- 
larly to  sir  Eobert  Wilson,  for  whose  con- 
duct at  the  head  of  the  Portuguese  troops 
it  would  be  recollected  .that  there  was 
"before  the  House  a  notice  of  motion  for  a 
vote  of  thanks. 

Mr.  Bmke$  approved  of  the  amend- 
ment; and  if  it  haa  not  been  put,  he  should 
not  have  hesitated  to  give  a  direct  nega- 
tive to  the  oriffinal  motion.  He  lamented 
the  state  of  difficulty  and  embarrassment 
in  which  the  House  was  placed  by  this 
motion— *but  that  state  was  owing  to  the 
conduct  of  ministers.*  It  must  be  in  the 
remembrance  of  many  gentlemen  who 
heard  him,  that  this  project  of  a  Portu- 
guese levy  was  first  formed  in  November, 
1808 ;  yet  not  a  word  about  it  was  men- 
tioned in  the  subsequent  sessions,  nor  until 
very  lately,  when  the  project  was,  it  ap- 
peared, but  very  imperfectly  carried  into 
execution.  In  feet,  the  House  was  called 
npon  for  a  vote  to  provide  for  30,000  men, 
before  any  of  that  body  appeared  to  have 
been  raised*    9ot  b«.  couila  nerer  persuade 


himself  to  ament  to  snch  amotion;  «ntf| 
among  many  other  reasons,  for  these  two, 
which  were  obvious;  first,  that  we  had 
not  a  million  of  money  to  spare;  and  se- 
condly, that  if  we  even  hacL  this^vasnot 
the  way  in  which  we  ought  to  dispose  of 
it.  For  any  efficient  purpose  of  war,  he 
really  believed  that  3,000  British  soldiers 
would  be  of  more  use  than  30,000  Portu- 
guese, and  why,  then,  should  the  country 
be  burtb^ied  for  the  support  of  such  a 
force?  He  very  much  doubted  whether 
our  conduct  towards  both  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese,  was  not  calculated  to  iiw 
duce  an  opmion  among  those  people  that 
every  thing  was  to  be  done  for  them  and 
nothmg  by  them.  It  would  probablv 
have  been  better  if  not  a  single  Qritiia 
regiment  had  been  sent  to  the  peninsula, 
and  that  means  had  been  taken  to.  excite 
these  people  to  struggle  for  themselves 
than  to  take  so  much  of  the  struggle  into 
our  own  hands.  Too  much  money,  per- 
haps, had  been  fornished  to  ihem.  liiey 
ought  to  have  been  urged  to  look  to  their 
own  exertions,  and  if  an  adequate  spirit 
had  existed,  they  would  have  found  gold 
themselves,  or  created  a  substitute  for  it, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  popular  struggles  of 
'America  and  France.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  the  contest  he  thought  that  the 
people  of  Spain  and  Portugal  had  been 
encourased  too  much  to  look  to  this  coon- 
try,  and  too  little  to  themselves.  This 
was  a  mischief  which,  as  far  as  was  prac- 
ticable, ought  to  be  remedied.'  But  for 
this  purpose  the  present  motion  was  ill 
calculated,  because  it  proposed  that  we 
should  become  principals  in  the  war,  and 
take  the  Portuguese  people  into  our  pay. 
Where,  however,  he  would  ask  gentlemen, 
were  the  means  to  be  found  of  advancing 
this  payment  ?  He  begged  it  to  be  con«- 
derea  that  only  125,000/.  in  gold  and 
silver  could  by  any  means  be  procured  to 
pay  our  troops  in  the  Expedition  to 
Walcheren ;  and  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  money  must  be  sent  to  Portu- 
gal; for  that  alone,  particularly  in  the 
event  of  invasion,  could  serve  for  the  pay- 
ment of  our  military  force.  Paper  would 
not  answer,  hi  the  present  scarcity  of 
bullion  then,  he  requested  the  particular 
consideration  of  the  committee  to  this 
point*  The  enemy  were  now,  perbap«i 
m  the  possession  of  Cadia,  which  in  fact 
escaped  immediate  capture  only  through 
an  accident.  All  the  calculations  of  mi* 
nisters  had  been  disappointed.    All  tb^^ 

predictions  were  falufied ;  even  that  ot 

which 
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whieh  thejr  held  oot  an  asraraQce  so  late 
89  the  29rd  of  Janmiry  last^  was  dissipated. 
Tlie  Cortes,  wbicb  were  to  be  immediately 
sssemMed,  had  not  even  a  town  in  Spain 
to  meK  In.  The  Expedition  to  Wakheren 
had  failed — totally  failed,  and  was  there 
an  individoat  In  that  House  who  would  not 
wish  thatthflft  Expedition  had  never  taken 
^ place?  In  fact,  nothing  that  ministers 
*  promised  was  fulftlled— nothing  they  spe- 
culated upon  was  successful ;  and  was  it 
then  possible,  that  the  committee,  with 
•uch  ample  and  recent  experience,  cou^ 
consent  to  invest  ministers  ^th  the  roesms 
<if  engaging  in  any  farther  hopeless  specu- 
lations ?— That  which  we  had  learnt  from 
past  experience,  we  should  now  adopt 
jwnospectively  for  onr  future  policy.  It 
appeared  to  him  quite  romantic  to  expect, 
that  a  British  army  of  20  or  '23,000  men, 
even  with  whatever  co-operation  Portugal 
could  give,  would  be  able  to  maintain  a  war 
•n  the  Spanish  peninsula  as  pHncipals 
'  agaiAst  France.  He  should  therefore  re- 
^^mmendto  the  committee  and  to  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers,  to  husband  the  resources 
of  the  country  for  our  own  defence,  and 
looking  upon  that  as  the  soundest*  line  of 
policy,  he  felt  himself  bound  to  oppose 
the  motion. 

Mr.  Jacob  denied  that  France  had  any 
complete  occupation  ofSpain,  either  civil 
or  military.      If  he  were  to  look   over 
the  map  of  Spain,  and  begin  from  the 
northern  province  of  Catalonia,  he  would 
there  6nd  the  French  by  no  means  masters 
df  the  province;  and  he  would  be  at  a 
loss  to  say  whether  there  were  at  this  ino- 
ment  more  Spanish  towns  besieged  by  the 
French,  or  towns  occupied  by  French 
troops  besieged  by  the  Spaniards.    The 
communications  were  so  completely  cut 
off,  that  {he  French  could  not  send  a  letter 
from   Barcelona  to  Gerona,  without  an 
escurt  of  at  least  500  cavalry  t6  protect  it. 
In  the  next  province  of  Valencia  there  was 
not  a  French  soldier,  but  the  Spaniards 
had  at  least  50,000  men,  armed  with  dif- 
ferent weapons.    The  French  had  obtain- 
ed but  fittle  footing  in  Murcia  and  Grena- 
da; and,  generally  apeaking,  those  towns 
only   were  surrendered  to  them,  which 
were  under  the  influence  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  large  estates ;  but  the  ma.^s 
of  the  people  were  patriotic,  and  the  vil- 
lages  were  still  defended   against  them, 
after  the  towns  bad  been  betrayed.     He 
believed    that   among  the  nobility    and 
gentry,  where  there  were  two  brothers,  the 
nan  of  great  possessions  was  always  for 
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submitting  to  the  enemy  ;  while  the  other 
joined  the  patriotic  standard.     Nut  only 
ihe  villages  but  the  mountains  were  stiU' 
obstinately  defended,  so  that  the  coinmu* 
nications  of  the  French  were  never  secure: 
We  had  been  accustomed  to  consider  civil 
wars  as  the  most  horrible  of  all  kinds  of 
hostilities,    but    he  believed    that    there 
never  was  a  civil  war  so  horrible   as  that 
which  was  now  raging  in  Spain.     Hi*  be* 
Ifeved  the  massaci'es,  the  pillage,  and  the 
violence  ofivred  to  women  were  unparal- 
leled.     He   had   lately   been  witness   to 
dreadful  atrocities  of  this  description  com- 
mitted  bjfc  the  French  in   that  coontry. 
The  town  of  Puerto  Ruel  surrendered  on 
certain  terms,  and  Victor,  upon  entering 
it,  published   a   proclamation,  promising 
the  most  perfect  security  to  all  the  iniiabir- 
tants.     Nevertheless,  he  had  hardly  taken 
possession  of  it,  before  he  ordered  the  men 
(who  were  most  of  them  artificers  at  the 
docks  of  Cadiz)  to  be  imprisoned,  and  the 
females  were  marched  down  to  St.  Mary's, 
to  be  vio\^ted  by  his  army.      No  one 
could  wish  so  dreadful  a  state  of  thitig3  to 
continue;  but  still  the  patriots  of  Spain 
preferred  this  horrid  stale  to  absolute  sub- 
mission.    Every  part  of  the  country  was 
inspired  with  the  utmost  hatred  of  their 
oppressors,  and  Gallicia  and  some  other 
provinces  had,  by  their  own  exertions, 
driven  the  French  out  of  their  counti;y* 
Spain  was  still  far  from  being  conquered 
by  France,  and  Buonaparte  could   hare 
derived  far  greater  advantages  from'  that 
country  by  governing  it  as  formerly  by 
his  influence.     He  could  not  separate  the 
cause  of  is'pain  from  that  of  Portugal,  and 
thought  the  best  way  we  could  act  for  its 
defence  would  be  to  make  use  of  the  co- 
operation of  the  Portuguese.     He  hoped 
sincerely  that  there  was  no  ground  for 
despair;  but  even  if  Spain  was  to  be  lost, 
it  was   probable  that  the  fleet  would  be 
saved.     Whenever  the  period  for  despair 
should  arrive,  he  trusted  that  proper  mea- 
sures would  be  taken  to  meet  it.   It  would 
then  remain  for  the  wisdom  ^nd  policy  of 
whoever  should  then  be  the  ministers  of 
this  country,  still  to  protect  the  distant 
but  valuable  portion  of  the  Spanish  empire 
in  America,  and  prevent  tho>e  rich  colonies 
from  falling  into  the  hands  uf  France. 

Captain  Parker  spoke  in  faovur  of  the 
resolution.  It  had  been  said  tl\^t  the 
cause  wa^T  hopeless.  He  denied  it — it 
could  not  be  hopeless,  for  while  there  was 
life  there  was  hope.  He  a^k^d,  if  it  be- 
came a  generous  power  like  England  to 
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abandon  a  frieod  in  the  moment  of  dis- 
tress ?  Gentif  men  had  argued^  that  our 
Issistance  could  do  no  good,  but  would 
not  our  refusal  of  that  assistance  do  consi* 
datable  harm?  The  Portuguese  troops 
had  been  greaily  abused,  as  men  unwill- 
ing or  incapable  of  defending  themselves. 
Put  them  under  sound  British  ofiicers, 
suid  he  would  warrant  they  could  be  made 
something  of.  .  Let  such  men  as  the  victo- 
nous  lord  Wellington,  or  the  gallant  mar- 
shal Beresford,  have  but  the  leading  of 
them,  and  he  would  pledge  bis  existence 
that  under  such  men  they  would  never 
run  away.  The  grant  of  itself  was  wise, 
but  at  such  a  critical  period  it  was  indis- 
pensiblci  and  he  should  therefore  vote  in 
support  of  it. 

Mr.  WhUbread  spoke  in  complimentary 
terms  of  the  characteristic  fervour  and 
spirit  so  becoming  his  youth,  and  his  pro- 
fession, that  breathed  throughout  the 
speech  of  the  gallant  officer  who  last  sat 
down.  He  could  have  wished,  however, 
to  bare  seen  that  spirit  more  profitably 
exercised.  An  allusioa  had  been'made  to  sir 
Sidney  Smith,  ihe  ornament  to  his  profes- 
sion and  the  glory  of  his  country.  He 
eertainfy  was  willing  to  do  justice  to  the 
services  of  that  distiii«:uished  officer  at 
Acre ;  and  he  believed  had  it  not  been  for 
the  check  the  conqueror  of  the  world  then 
and  there  met  with,  that,  bad  as  the  pre« 
•  sent  condition  of  Europe  was,  it  would 
bavebeen  materially  worse;  but  Bupna- 
part^.  It  seemed,  knew^  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  an  boQ.  gent  (Mr.  Jacob),  the 
period  of  despair,  and  proposed  to  meet  it. 
We  should  profit  by  the  lessen— ;/2u  cu  ab 
ho$i€  tifocm^-let  us  know  when  every  fur* 
Iher  effort  will  b«  a  fruitless  waste  of 
blood  and  treasure,  and  cease  to  continue 
to  make  them*  That  hon.  gent,  had  en- 
tered into  a  detail  of  shocking  atrocities, 
alledged  by  bim  to  be  committed  by  the 
French  in  Spain.  Was  he  an  eye  witness 
to  them  ?  And  \f  he  was  not,  or  if  he  were, 
why  were  they  detailed  to  the  committee, 
unless  to*  inflame  them  upon  a  question 
where  their  judgment  only  should  decide. 
Abusesj  no  doubt,  must  have  prevailed  ; 
but  were  gentlemen  aware  of  none  com* 
mitted  under  circumstances  of  less  provo- 
cation, where  the  clergy  received  the 
mandates  of  power,  to  ascend  their  pulpits, 
and  i»sue  from  them  falsehoods  not  more 
rank  than  thsy  were  notorious!  But  if 
.there  was  this  spirit  in  Spuin  that  had 
been  contended  fur,  where  were  itseflects  } 
Were  they  visible  &a  ftuf&riiig  the  Fieacb 


troops  to  pass  over  the  face  of  their  COQQ* 
try  like  light  through  an  unresistjoK  me* 
dium  ^  Where  they  manifested  in  the  d€> 
fence  of  the  Sierra  Morena-"r>a  pass  that 
500  resolute  men  might  have  defended 
against  an  army  ?  They  bad  been,  indeed, 
gravely  told,  that  the  post  could  not  past 
unmolested.  No  doubt  tliis  was  a  most 
serious  calamity,  and  a  conclusive  proof 
of  the  energy  of  the  popular  spirit  1  ojily 
unfortunately  they  had  the  same  proof  ia 
another  way  in  a  neighbouring  country* 
At  the  time  of  the  troubles  in  Ireland  tbe 
post  was  conv|^ed  throughout  that  conn- 
try  under  constant  military  escort  But- 
what,  in  the  name  of  common  (enae,  was 
the  object  in  keeping  up  these  troops  in 
Portugal  ?  Was  Portugal  chosen  as  tbe 
arena  in  which  they  were  to  fight  over 
again  the  battles  for  the  liberties  o£  Eu- 
rope ?  Or  what  they  had  been  refused  under 
better  auspices  were  they  to  hope  to  gain, 
under  those  that  were  less  favourable  ?— > 
The  right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the- Ex- 
chequer bad  talked  of  the  benefit  of  ao 
Austrian  war,  but  he  seemed  to  forget 
that  the  situation  of  Europe  was  changed 
—that  the  new  idea  of  marriages  and 
fetes  drew  the  connection  between  France 
and  Austria  closer  and  made  it  firmer ; 
that  what  Austria  lost .  b^  the  war  she 
was  likely  to  gain  by  thu  marriage*  an 
event  so  fortunate  for  her  broken  down 
condition,  that  it  might  well  be  said,  as  it 
had  in  a  former  instance  of  the  Austrian 
reigning  family, 

"  Et  qua,  Man  oegataliis.  eadem  dat  tibi  Vsiras.'* 
But  with  respect  to  this  transaction  rela- 
tive to  the  Portug«i»e  troops,  the  House 
had  not  been  treated  fairly.  He  must 
condemn  the  practice  of  advancing  money 
for  such  a  purpose  without  the  consent  of 
parliament,  and  it  appeared  that  on  the 
2gth  of  February  bills  were  drawn  for 
the  money  which  was  not  voted  till  tbe 
8th  of  May  following.  Why  had  not  the 
House  been  informed  of  those  bills,  whieb 
were  at  that  time  drawn,  by  the  foreign 
secretary  ?  They  had  heard  a  good  deal 
of  English  valour,  and  bow  far  it  might 
be  relied  ou  in  resti^ring  the  cause  of 
Spain.  He,  too,  thought  highly  of  Eng- 
lish valour,  but  be  thought  as  highly  of 
English  patience;  but  patient  as  the  people 
of  this  country  were,  that  patience,  like 
every  thing  human,  had  iu  limits.  The 
vigour  of  the  vigorous  administration, 
might  wear  it  out  at  last.  But,  if  tbey 
were  to  vote  thb  million  of  money,  be 
wished  to  knew  wbere  it  was  to  be  bad) 
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*-«1Iere  tlie  bon.  cent  adverted  to  tlie  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Haslisson  before  th^  Scheldt 
Cominittee;  the  substance  of  Mr.  Hus- 
kisaon's  answers  going  to  shew,  that  if  an 
army  of  40,0()0  men  had  been,  in  Julv 
last,  landed  *in  the  north  of  Europe,  it 
trotrtd  have  required  500,000/.  to  set  them 
in  motion  for  a  ffiven  time,  and  300,000/. 
to  subsist  them  for  that  time«-one  month ; 
and,  that  this  country  could  not  at  that 
time  have  contriboted^hat  extraordinary 
supply  of  800,000/.  uid  not  a  statement 
ef  this  nature  require  examination  }  Did 
not  the  question,  after  such  a  statement, 
call  for  further  consideration  ?  It  was  for 
this  further  delay  he  now  contended. 
Spain  had  not  done  its  duty—no  matter 
firora  what  cause — ^the  people,  had,  how- 
ever, some  excuse— th^y  had  been  under 
the  selfish  sway  of  sin  aristocracy,  that 
onfy  wanted  to  use  them  as  an  instrument 
to  effect  their  own  narrow  purposes; 
their  implicit  confidence  bed  been  abused 
by*  the  blind  bigotry  of  an  intolerant 
priesthood— a  priesthood,  that  whatever  it 
preached,  practised  not  the  gospel  it  ought 
not  alone  to  preach  but  practice  ^  they 
had  had  the  sword  in  their  hands  as  often 
as  the  crosier— and  that  they  had  had,  be 
feared,  in  their  hearts  any  thing  but  the 
meekness,  humility,  charity,  and  peace 
that  their  blessed  master  had  inculcated 
by  his  pure  precepts,  enforced  by  the  ex- 
ample nf  his  apostle's  life,  and  sealed  by 
the  last  sufferings  of  his  all  atoning  death  f 
While  he  (Mr.  w.)  valued  those  precepts 
and  that  example,  he  never  could  take 
pleasure  in  setting  man  against  his  fellow- 
man  in  a  hopeless  strifj^le.  He  thought 
the  present  cause  ho)Mless,  and  as  such, 
he  never  would  consent  to  its  being  use- 
lessly and  cruelly  protracted. 

Mr.  Huikmon  did  not  conceive*  that  to 
watch  the  struggle  of ,  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  nations,  and  if  triumphant 
alone,  to  plant  our  banners  with  theirs, 
would  be  either  a  wise  or  an  honourable 
policy.  Certainly,  Portugal  was  not  the 
place  that  we  should  purposely  select  for 
the  arena  on  which  to  fight  the  ladt  bat* 
thMof  Europe,  but  this  was  not  the  ques- 
tioD«  The  qdeilion  was,  whether  we  were 
to  withhold  from  his  Majesty's  ministers 
tba  means  by  which  the  contest  might  be 
rvkidered  more  likely  to  be  successful  in 
iti  termination.  The  vote  of  this  million 
did  not  impoM  on  ministers  the  necessity 
of  expending  it  in  Spain  or  Portugal;  it 
gore  them  merely  the  power  of  doing  so, 
and' on  them  wodld  rest  the  r»poniibt)ity 


of  a  due  exercise  of  discretion  oq  the  sub- 
ject. Adverting  to  the  observations  mada 
by  the  hon.  gent,  on  his  evidence  in  the 
Committee,  he  observed,  that  the  calcula« 
tions  into  which  he  then  entered  were 
founded  on  the  supposition,  that  our  ex- 
penditure in  Spain  and  Portugal  would  bo 
upon  the  scale  on  which  it  now  was.  It 
was  unfair  to  infer  from  his  evidence  that 
he  did  not  believe  suffici^t  specie  for  this 
purpose  could  under  any  circumstancef 
he  obtained.  He  was  satisfied,  that  if  a 
proper  time  were  allowed,  and  a  good 
price  given,  specie  would  rapidly  flow 
into  the  country. 

Mr.  Bathurst  not  only  deprecated  any 
further  delay,  but  thought  that  Ainistera 
ought  sooner  to  have  called  for  the  deci- 
sion of  parliament  upon  it.  Whatever 
might  be  the  blame  due  to  the  conduct  of 
the  campaign  in  the  peninsula,  it  w^s 
enough  for  him  to  know  that  an  alliance 
with  Portugal  had  been  concluded,  and 
that  Portugal,  in  virtue  of  that  alliance* 
demanded  our  assistance.  He  conceived 
that  it  would  be  highly  dishonourable  for 
this  country' to  desert  a  cause  which  he 
could  not  characterise  as  absolutely  hope- 
less, and  he  expressed  his  convictio^n  that 
the  Portuguese  troops,  when  disciplined 
and  commanded  by  British  officers,  would 
form  a  very  efficient  army. 

The  question  being  now  loudly  called, 
for,  a  division  took  place— For  the  post- 
ponement 142;  Against  it  ^)4;  Majo- 
rity 62.  The  original  motion  was  thea 
carried  without  a  division. 


la 


vnoaa  or  Loans. 

Mtmttiy,  March  1 2. 

[Slavs  TnADE.]  Lord  Hollmid  rose, 
pursuant  to  notice,  to  recall  the  attention  of 
their  lordships  to  the  address  adopted  by 
that  House,  and  the  decision  they  had 
come  to,  in  1800,  respecting  the  abolition 
of  the  Slave  T^ade.  In  that  address  his' 
Majesty  was  requested  to  instruct  the  se- 
cretary of  state  fbr  foreign  aflaifs  to  take 
the  most  eflectual  me^ures,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  foreign  states,  lor  the  ge- 
neral abolition  of  that  inhuman  and  odious 
trade.  A  period  of  more  than  three  yean* 
had  since  elapsed,  but  scarcely  any  thmg 
had  during  that  time  been  heard  of  what 
progress  oad  been  made  or  was  making 
towards  the  accomplishaieiit  of  that  de- 
sirable end.  This  was  a  subject  which 
should  not  be  allowed  to  sleep.  Sweden, 
at  the  tima  thM  address  was  moved  and* 
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assented  to,  had  but  narrow  means  of  car- 
rying oti  that  trade.  The  extent  of  that 
traffic,  carried  on  by  the  subjects  of  Swe- 
den, had'  since,  bowerer,  considerably  in- 
creased. With  Spain  and  Portugal,  our 
influence  at  the  present  moment  should 
naturally  be  great,  and  therefore  it  should 
be  taken  advantage  ofto  accelerate  the  at- 
tainment of  an  object  which  we  solemnly 
professed  to  hav^|w}  much  at  heart.  More 
however,  could  m  done  to  that  effect  with 
the  united  states  of  America,  than  wiih 
any  other  povifer,  and  he  trusted  the  op- 
portunity afforded  so  fortunately  b^  the 
present  negociations  for  toocbiner  on  that 
subject  would  not  be  neglected.  It  should 
be  made  the  reciprocal  object  and  mutual 
interest  of  those  two  governments.  We 
should  declare  to  America  that  we  would 
put  in  force  all  the  penalties  enacted 
against  that  trade,  and  that  we  would 
confiscate  every  ship  discovered  to  be  em- 
ployed in  it.  America  should  be  invited 
to  adopt,  and  act  upon,  the  same  regula- 
tion, and  in/ the  execution  of  it,  the  (wo 
governments  should  lend  each  other  their 
mutual  support.  For  if,  as  he  trusted,  the 
Slave  Trade  had  been  proved  to  be  con- 
trary to  justice  and  humanity,  then  it 
must  also  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  na- 
tions. And  surely  there  never  was  a  mo- 
ment when  the  law  of  nations  ought  more 
vigilantly  to  be  attended  to,  and  more 
strictly  be  observed,  than  the  present.  It 
was  upon  the  violation  or  the  observance 
of  thdt  law,  that  every  thing  seemed  now 
to  turn.  What  would  be  thouL;ht  of  this 
country-*in  what  light  would  the  decision 
of  the  British  legrslatore  be  considered,  if, 
afier  having  adopted  measures  so  seriou<< 
and  come  to  a  derision  so  solemn,  for  the 
abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  we  should 
af(erwsr(ts  seem  to  firget  that  we  had 
evtr  entered  into  the  meriu  of  this  ques- 
tion, or  adopted  such  grave  resolutions  ?• 
Ti»e  object  of  hiH  present  motion  was  to 
prevent  such  a  supposition,  and  to  ascer- 
tain what  steps  had  been  taken  by  his 
Majesty'ft  government  for  Carrying  the 
object  of  the  address  of  that  House  into 
execution.  His  lordship  concluded  with 
moving  an  humble  adaress  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, praying  "  That  there  be  laid  before 
that  House  copies  or  extracts  of  several 
representations,  and  the  answers  thereto, 
which  had  been  made  to  the  ministers  of 
difierent  foreign  states  respecting  the  abo- 
lition of  the  Slave  Trade." 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  was  ready  to  con* 
U$$  that  the  address  presented  to  bis  Ma- 


jesty on  this  subject  was  rery  forcible  anl 
solemn,  and  that  undoubtedly  it  ought 
most  seriously  to  be  attendee!  to;  be 
should  therefore  ofler  no  objection  to  the 
address- moved  by  the  noble  lord. 

The  motion  was  therefore  agreed  to. 

[FoREiGH  Expeditions.]  The  Earl  of 
Darnlejf  rose  to  make  his  promised  motion, 
respecting  th^  sending  on  foreign  service 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  regular  force 
of  the  kingdom.  His  lordship  began  by 
taking  a  retrospecfive  view  of  the  mea- 
sures of  the  present  adipinistration,  or 
rather  of  the  conduct  of  the  men  who 
have  been  in  power  in  this  country  since 
the  fatal  battle  of  Austerlit«.  With  that 
decisive  action  ended,  in  his  opinion,  ail 
hopes  of  the  nstoration  of  the  independ* 
ence*  of  Europe.  Yet  by  a  blind  fatality, 
the  government  of  this  country  continued 
to  embark  in  wild  enterprises  ibr  the  ac- 
complishment of  an  object  which  had  so 
long  become  hopeless.  Accordingly,  they 
faited  in  all  their  expeditions;  or  if  they 
succeeded  in  one  (the  expedition  agauist 
Copenhagen),  the  success  was  overba- 
lanced by  the  disgrace  of  the  at^h'evenient. 
it  might  be  said  of  the  tenor  and  charac- 
ter of  their  expeditions  that  they  were 
"  Monstrum  nulla  virtute  redempium  a 
•'  vitiis!'*  They  crowned  nil  these  heioic 
expeditions  by  the  last,  that  to  Wukheren, 
of  uhich  he  should  now  take  but  little 
notice,  trusting  that  the  conduct  of  those 
who  framed  and  executed  that  exped»tion 
would  be  brought  before  their  loni>liip.<  in 
a  more  solemn  and  regular  manner,  lie 
could  not,  however,  but  ol»erve,  that  of 
the  whole  of  the  military  force  euiployed 
in  that  expedition,  not  one  halfremaiued 
fit  for  service.  This*  would  appear  from 
the  late  returns.  Yet  it  was,  after  tbe 
fruitless. sacriBce  of  so  many  brave  men, 
after  the  wild  and  unavailing  profusion  of 
so  much  blood  and  treasure,  that  ministers 
were  now  preparing  to  drain  the  country 
of  the  small  regular  force  that  yet  re« 
mained  for  its  defence. — He  was  sorry  our 
gallant  army  had  not  a  more  able  advo- 
cate than  Ka  could  pretend  to  be;  but 
seeing  the  conduct  of  ministers  in  tbe  light 
in  which  he  did,  he  could  not  but  conjure 
that  House  to  interpose,  and  rescue  the 
remains  of  our  brave  army  from  the  sacri- 
fice to  which  the  folly  and  infatuation  of 
ministers  were  pressing  to  doom  them. 
The  report  of  their  intention  to  send  on 
foreign  service  all  tbe  remaining  n^gol^C 
British  troops  in  the  kingdomi  wius  too 
general   not  to  liave  some  foundatioa* 
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Bow  fiir  it  was  fboaded  in  fact  he  wished 
to  be  explained.  He  wished  moreover 
to  ascertain  what  were  oar  remaining  re« 
sources  for  the  internal  defence  of  the 
country  ?  It  might  be  objected  to  his  mo- 
tion that  it  would  be  conveying  improper 
information  to  the  enemy.  He  did  not 
believe  it  would  afford  the  enemy  more 
information  than  he  was  already  in  pos- 
session of.  He  believed'  indeed  the  enemy 
knew  full  as  much  as  ministers  of  the  in- 
ternal situation  of  the  country,  and  that 
perhaps  would  not  be  knowing  m  uch .  For 
afUT  the  gross  and  shameful  ignorance  of 
which  they  had  been  convicted  in  the 
framing  of  their  expeditions,  it  was  not 
easy  to  imagine  they  could  b€  in  possession 
lof  apy  correct  information.  The  country 
should  not  be  kept  in  the  dark,  %vhen  its 
ino»t  vital  interests  were  at  stake.  Hie 
should  therefore  move  an  humble  address 
to  hitt  MajeMy ,  praying  "  That  he  would  be 
graciously  pleased  to  give  directions  that 
Uteris  be  laid  before  that  House  a  return  of 
the  amount  of  the  regular  military  force 
jaow  in  those  kingdoms." 

L^rd  Moumtjoy  expressed  his  surprise  at 
the  wide  range  which  the  speech  of  the 
noble  lord  bad  taken.  He  wtjuld  not 
agree. with  the  noble  lord  that  the  lives  of 
our  soldiers  had  in  any  of  the  expeditions 
alluded  to,  been  saqsificed  in  vuin.  Had 
they  not  afforded  the  opportunity  of  prov- 
ing to  the  world  our  t  haracteristic  supe- 
riority, and  of  reviving  the  glory  of  the  in> 
trepid  valt»ur»  the  ardt-nt  spirit,  and  the 
Steady  d  si  ipiiite  of  British  troops  ?  Was 
not  ihai4u  itself  a  most  brilliant  and  im- 
p4*r(ani  result?  Neither  could  he  a^ree 
with  the  noble  lord  that  our  lo^s  had  been 
CD  great  in  th<?  Si  ht>ldt  Expedition  as  had 
bein  repreMfuti'd,  or  that  the  country 
would  be  lefi  so  bare  of  men  as  the  noble 
lord  srrraed  to  insinuate.— ^According  to 
the  Mi'dit*al  Report  mi  thfir  .lvird>bip's 
table  most  of  the  men  who  had  retunied 
sick  fnim  Walchcreo,  would  be  able  to 
resume  actujil  service  by  the  mouths  of 
May  and  June.  Tht-y  would  conse* 
queiitly  be  in  a  condition  to  nopply  the 
place  of  I  hose  troops  which  it  might  now 
be  the  intention  of  government  tu  send 
abroad.  Ihere  weie  objects  of  high  in- 
tere»t  at  stakr— undoubtedly  no  oppor« 
tonity  should.be  omitted  ol  aM<«isting«and 
encouraging  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguette, 
whenever  they  made  a  sund  and  seemed 
resolved  to  resist  the  common  enemy.  If 
the  troops  were  destined  for  the  defence 

Cadix,  where  couU  it  be  more  desirap 


ble  to  employ  them  than  in  the  laist  bold 
of  Spanish  independence,  than  in  a  spot 
where  the  loyal  Spaniarjds  may  have  de-' 
posited  their  remaining  treasure,  and  from 
which,  in  case  of  an  unavaiiing  defence,, 
we  may  aid  them  in  rescuing  it  from  the 
gripe  of  a  rapacious  enemy  f  He  saw 
no  possible  danger  that  could  arise  from 
sending  this  force  abroad,  while  it  would 
be  acting  in  conformity  with  the  pledge 
we  had  given  tu  Spain,  and  in  unison  with 
the  spirit  which  first  pi^onipted  this  coun« 
try  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Spanish 
patriots.  In  that  view  be  would  give  his 
vote  against  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord. 

The  JVIarouis  of  Downshire  supported 
the  motion  of  his  noble  friend  in  a  maiden 
speech.  He  particularly  objected  to 
drawing  more  men  from  Ireland.  He 
believed  that  at  the  present  moment 
there  was  not  in  that  part  of  the  empire 
more  than  three  or  four  thousand  re- 
gular troops.  Was  that  a  sufficient  Ibrce 
to  secure  it  against  any  sudden  incursioii> 
that  might  be  made  into  that  country? 
Those  among  their  lordships,  who  like 
himself  were  interested  in  theliate  of  Ire* 
land.Khouid  seriously  attend  to  that  circum- 
stance. Why  were  not  the  German  troopa 
employed  on  foreign  expeditions;  was  it 
that  tliey  could  not  be  trusted :  and  thai 
more  reliance  was  placed  in  the  steacijnesa 
and  fidelity  of  the  British  troops  ?  Wbat* 
ever  was  the  reason,  it  was  gallhig  to  tha 
fet-lings  uf  the  country  to  see  their  brave 
countrymen  taken  from  the  defence  of 
their  native  soil,  perhaps  to  be  uselessly 
sacrificed  in  the  support  of  a  foreign  cause* 
He  iQust  again  entreat  their  loidships  Us 
look  to  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  they 
would  then  ste  the  impolicy  of  sending 
more  troops  abroad. — On  the  question 
being  put. 

The  i^arl  of  Damley  rose,  and  said,  ha 
h^d  trusted  that  his  Majfsty's  ministers, 
now  in  their  places,  would,  have  returned 
some  answer  to  the  arguments  he  advanced 
in  support  of  the  motion  he  had  made* 
There  might  be  unanswerable  objectiona 
to  it,  but  it  became  the  noble  lords  to  have 
stated  these,  objections  as  the  groimd  ot 
their  opposition. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowhy  had  only  to  ob* 
serve,  that  the  noble  lord  seemed  himself 
to  anticipate  unanswerable  objections  to 
his  motion ;  and  he  would  leave  it  to  their 
lordfibips'  consideration,  how  far  it  was 
proper  to  propose  such  a  motion,  nnder 
an  impression  of  that  nature.  The  noble 
earl  bad  also  taken  the  opportunity  of  en« 
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Wing  into  a  long  acciMafcion  of  the  con* 
tdw^  of  govorament,  at  a  time  not  the  inosi 
^ecoFOua  for  indulging  in  suoh  general 
censure.  Without  farther  entering  into 
any  of  those  sobjects  disciiMed  by  th^t 
jioble  lord,  he  trusted  the  House  would 
see  the  impropriety  of  acceding  4o  the 
|>resent  motion. — The  motion  was  nega- 
liTed  without  a  division. 

{Roman  Catholic  Petitions.]  The 
£ari  of  Donoughmore  presented  two  peti- 
tions,  one  from  the  general  body  of  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland^  and  the  other  from 
4he  Catholics  of  the  county  and  of  the, 
city  of  Cork«  His  lordship  dwelt  with 
much  force  on  the  degrading  disabilities' 
«nder  which  the  Catholics  were  suliering, 
who  although  they  had  essentially  pro- 
'moled  the  agricultural,  the  commercial 
and  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
empire;  who  although  they  had  served 
iheir  country  both  in  the  army  and  navy 
with  valour,  fidelity,  and  zeal,  were  ex-  - 
eluded  from  all  the  upper  ranks  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  in  the  army 
and  navy — 'the  Catholic  peers  denied  ad- 
mttance  into  that  House^-and  the  consti- 
Uient  body  not  admitted  by  their  re  pre- 
«enlati?es  into  the  other  House  of  ParliA- 
ment^  He  regretted  that  difiiculttes  bad 
arisen  t«  the  way  of  the  desired  arrange- 
ment, but  he  trusted  that  these  difficulties 
would  soon  vanish,  and  that  a  long  time 
would  not  elapse  before  the  rights  of  the 
Catholics  were  conceded  to  them.  He 
intended  on  a  future  dav  to  submit  a  mo- 
tion  upon  the  BuUject  to* their  lontships. 

The  Petitions  wei'e  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table.  • 

[East  India  Compan7.1  The  Earl  of 
l^ndcrdaltt  as  the  necessary  informal i(»n 
was  not  befoi«  the  House,  declined  going 
into  those  details  into  which  he  should 
otherwise  have  entered.  The  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
fliiuation  of  the  East  India  Company  was, 
however,  peculiarly  called  for  at  the  pre- 
•ent  moment.  A  considerable  sum  iiad 
been  advanced  to  the  company  without 
any  information  as  to  the  necessity  for  it, 
the  service  to  which  it  waa  to  be  applied-, 
or  the  means  hv  which  \\^  was  to  be-  re* 
paid.    It  was  also  mmoored  that-  an  ap- 

Slication.for  another  loan  was  to  be  made 
nring  the  present  session,  and  that  it  was 
to  be  proposed  to  extend  the  period*  of  the* 
Qompanj^'s charter.  Under  these  circnoH 
atanoas  be  thought  it  pecnliacly  necessary^ 
that  eveiy-  information  respeeiing  the  aV^ 
fikirs  qf  the-  coiqpiay  that'  ooaM*  be  pro^ 


cored,  should  be  obtained,  and  wtdi  this 
view  his  lordship  moved  for  the  appoint- 
man  of  a  Select  Committee  to  nmipa  into 
the  state  of  the  aflairs  of  the  £ast  Indie. 
Company,  and  to  report  thereonw^-^Or- 
dered. 


«OUSE   OF   COMMONS. 

Mondajf,  Murch  13. 

[BaEACH  OF  PaiviLBGB-— Ma.  Jomt 
Gale  Jones.]  Sir  F.  Burdett  rose,  puN 
suaut  to  the  notice  he  had  given,  h>  call 
the  attention  of  the  Houie  to  a  nteasare 
which  had  been  adopted  by  them,  involv-  ' 
ing  materially  the  rights  and  the  Kberty 
of  the  subject  [see  vol  15,  p.  502.]  he 
meant  the  Resolution  of  the  House,  by 
which  John  Oale  Jones  was  committed  to 
Neweate  for  a  k>reach  of  the  privileges  of 
the  House.  He  lamented  exceedingly^ 
that  in  consequence  of  indispositton*  he 
had  not  been  present  at  the  tin>e  that  re- 
solution was  past,  because  he  was  awarei 
thaf  he  stood  in  a  worse  situation  to  per- 
suade the  House  to  recal  an  act  alter  a 
decision  upon  it,  than  he  should  have  done 
to  prevent  its  commission  before  it  wav 
adopted.  He  knew  tt'  was*  at  all  timee 
much  easier  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  a 
measure,  than  to  induce  the  House  to  re- 
tract a  resolution  afeer  they  had  come  to 
it.  When  he  tonaidered,  however,  the 
vast  importance  of  the  question,  and  how 
highly  the  public  interest  was  involved  in 
it,  he  was  satisfied  he  would  not  di<«charge 
his  duty,  did  he  not  still  endeavour  to  in- 
duce the  House  to  retract  a  step,  whieb, 
according  to  his  view  of  the  case,  thejf 
were  not  authorised  to  take. 

With  regard  to  the  privileges  of  that 
House,  he  knew  there  wei«  persons  who 
carried  their  fanciful  notions  cff  them  to  a 
very  extraordinary  length.  But  if  they 
were  poswssed  of  privileges,  such  as  that 
which  the  Hotisc  hud  exercised,  tfaej* 
must  be  such  as  could  only  be  discoTered 
by  men  of  much  more  lively  imaginattomr, 
and  of  minds  far  more  acute,  than  he 
could  lay  claim  to.  He  professed- tmly  a 
plain  mind'  and  undervtanding ;  and  when, 
he  wished  to  ascertain  what  were  the  pri* 
vilegea  of  that  House,  he  omrid  only  go, 
where  he  felt  iiidined,  in  the-  present  In- 
staoee,  to  go,  to  the  law  of  tlm-  land  and' 
the  principles'  of  the  constitution^  to  -as- 
certain, whether  such  privtlegea  did,  or 
did  notj  existv  If  he,  at  any  trmei  fbund*' 
what  wat  elatnied'  as  a-  privilege  to  be* 
above  tfae- law  of  the  landj  he  must  fise|r 
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himself  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  say- 
ing* thet  no  sech  pcivilege  coafd  legally 
or  ooniittutiooally  exist.  The  law  of  the 
]ind  be  mast  alvrays  consider  to  be  the 
atendard  by  which' the  privileges  of  every 
individual,  and  of  every  body  of  indivi- 
daals  in  this  country,  were  to  be  measured. 
But  it  woold  be  necessary,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining,  whether  the  right  of 
imprisoning  individuals,  not  members  of 
that  Hoose,  was  one  of  their  privileges,  to 
look  to  the  origin  of  those  privileges ;  this 
circumstance  being  always  kept  in  view, 
that  the  House  oi  Commons  was  not  the 
Parliament  of  the  country,  but  only  one 
^  of  the  branches  of  thai  Parliament ;  that, 
in  fact,  fu  it  appeared  to  bis  mind,  the 
House  of  Commons  was,  though  a  consti- 
tuent member,  yet  the  inferior  branch  of 
the  legislature.     (Order!  order!) 

The  Speahet  h^xB  interposed,  and  felt 
himself  in  duty  bound  to  inform  the  hon. 
bafionet,  that  it  was  not  orderly  to  desig- 
nate that  House  as  the  inferior  branch  of 
the  legislature. 

Sir  F,  Burdeti  continued.  Hiis,  at  least, 
lie  might  be  allowed  to  say,  that  that 
Hooae,  and  Parliament  were  different; 
aod  he  contended,  that  there  mnst  conse- 
quently be  a  difierenee  in  the  extent  of 
the  pvivilegts  which  they  might,  sepa- 
rately, or  jointly  with  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  be  supposed  to  possess.  On 
this  ground,  he  maintained,  that  the  im- 
prisonment of  John  Gale  Jones  was  an  in- 
iringementof  the  law  of  the  land,  and  a 
subversion  of  the  principles  of  the  consti- 
tution. He  hoped  that  gentlemen  would 
throw  altogether  oot  of  their  minds  that 
this  was  a  question  regarding  their  own 
privileges,  and  that  they  would  come  with 
calmness  and  dispassionate  feeling  to  de- 
cide on  their  own  .case.  If  they  were  to 
take  the  consideration  of  the  question 
only  as  connected  with  thelawof  the  land/ 
he  should  undertake  to  persidade  them, 
aod  he  hoped  successfully,  that  nothing 
could  be  more  consistent  either  with  the 
law  of  the  land,  or  with  common  sense, 
than  that  they  shonid  retract  the  resolu- 
tion they  had  come  to.  The  question 
was,  if  the  House  of  Commons  had  a  right 
to  imprison  a  person  not  a  member  of  that 
Hotfse,  for  an  ofience  pnnishable  by  the 
ordinary  course  of  law,  and  by  a  vote  for 
that  purpose,  deprive  the  people  of  their 
imprescriptable  rights  r  An  to  those  privi- 
leges which  shonid  be  possessed,  becaow 
necessary  to  enable  the  Hoose  to  carry 
OQ  its  own  proceedings  vnoootrouled  aeid 


without  interruption  or  impediment,  that 
was  a  question  which  -he  was  no^  called 
on  to  argue. 

He  begged  to  call  the  attention  of  gen^ 
tiemen  to  this  circumstance,  that  there 
were  involved  in  this  question  the  const*- 
deration  of  two  distinct  qualities,  privilege 
and  power.  The  one,"  privilege,  the 
-House  possessed  for  its  own  protection; 
the  other,  power,  was  a  right  to  be  exer- 
cised over  others.  Privilege  they  were  to 
exercise  to  prevent  the  Crown  from  mo- 
lesting them  in  their  proceedings.  They 
were  to  use  it  as  a  shield  for  themselves, 
but  they  were  not  to  allow  it  to  change 
its  character,  to  be  converted  into  power^ 
and  to  use  it  for  the  destruction  of  others. 
The  real  nature  of  this  privilege  was  to  be 
collected  ft>om  the  very  earliest  periods  of 
our  history.  It  was  recorded  in  Spelman, 
so  early  as  the  time  of  Canute,  that  the 
persons  of  members,  in  their  way  to  and 
from  Parliament,  should  heve  protection* 
This  was  the  first  mention  on  record  of 
privilege  of  Parliament.  The  law  of  king" 
Canute  was,  "  Omnis  homo  eundo  ad  Ge«> 
''  motum,  vel  redundo  i  Gemote  habeat 
"  pacem.^'  That  every  one  going  to,  cr 
coming  from  the  Witenna  gemotte,  should 
have  protection.  This,  therefore,  was  the 
ground  ii*ork  of  all  the  privileges  of  that 
House.  Nothing  seemed  to.  him  so  absurd 
as  the  notion  of  an  undefined  privilege ;  It 
was  a  solecism  in  language ;  and  he  had 
the  highest  authority  rof  saying,  that  such 
a  privilege  was  not  known  to  the  constitu^ 
tion. 

The  next  notice  of  privileges  of  Parlia- 
ment was  10  be  found  in  tWo  writs  of  so« 
persedeas  of  Edward  the  second,  to  privU 
lege  members  from  being  soed  in  nnf 
court,  (sitting  the  Parliament)  and  whicH 
are  still  extant.  But  the  extent  of  these 
privileges  cannot  be  better  set  forth  than 
in  the  following  order  of  the  Hodse  oT 
Commons,  of  the  1st  of  June  1621,  sop- 
posed  to  have  been  drawn  op  by  sir  Ed*« 
ward  Coke,  then  a  leading  member  of  xht 
Hoose : 

"  Ordered,  upon  question.  That  if  any 
''  arrest,  or  any  distress  of  goods,  serving 
*'  3p[y  piocess,  summoning  his  liind,  cita*' 
«'  tion  or  summoning  his  person,  ari^stifig 
"  his  person,  suing  him  in  any  court,  tft 
"  breaking  any  other  privilege  of  thit 
«'  House,  a  letter  shall  issue,  under  Mr. 
"  Speaker's  hand,  for  the  party's  relief 
"  therein,  as  if  the  Parliament  was  sitting  ;' 
*'  and  the  party  refiising  to  obey  h,  to  be 
**  ctnmtd  at  the  next  keeetki*. 
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dy/'  The  Judges  de term ined. from thif 
maxim  and  from  this /easoa,  that  no  gene* 
ral  writ  of  supersedeas  could  lye,  "  be- 


The  privileges  asserted  and  defined  in 
this  order,  were  all  in  the  nature  of  de* 
fences  for  the  members ;  had  reference  to 
nothing  bat  their  own  proceedings ;  and 
eould  not  apply  to  others,  sorely,  at  all 
eventSi  not  to  sanction  what  was  contrary 
to  the  law  of  the  land.  It  may  reasonably 
he  concluded,  that  all  the  privileges  the 
^ouse  of  Commons  then  thimght  itself  in- 
titled  to,  were  enumerated  in  the  order  of 
the  Istof  June,  1621,  as  sir  Edward  Cuke, 
80  well  acquainted  with,  and  then  con- 
tending for,  them  against  the  undue  pre* 
rogatiTe  of  the  crown,  claimed  no  more. 
VVbeneviT  these  privileges,  so  modestly 
and  reasonably  claimed,  and  so  necessa- 
rily complied  with,  were  infringed,  they 
were  as  modestly  and  reasonably  main- 
tained by  an  appeal  lo  the  tribunal  of  the 
laws  ;  which  was  apparent  by  reference  to 
all  the  cases  of  privilege  whiirh  occurred 
up  to  the  time  of  the  civil  war.  As  for 
instance :  In  1427,  one  Richard  Chedder, 
a  menial  servant,  attending  upon  sir  'Iho- 
mas  Broode,  one  of  the  knights  for  Somer- 
setshire, who  was  assaulted,  beaten,  and 
cruelly  maimed,  was  content  to  seek  re- 
dress by  law.  In  his  case  the  House 
acted  with  such  moderation  as  to  order 
application  to  be  made  to  the  law  of  the 
laud,  and  a  new  law,  not  an  ex  post  facto 
one,  was  pas^d  for  punishing  assaults 
against  members  or  their  attendants  in 
future. 

In  USO,  William  Larke,8ervant  to  Wil- 
liam Mildred,  one  of  the  members  for  the 
city  of  London,  was  committed  to  the 
Eleet  on  an  execution  of  debt,  and  deli- 
▼ered  in  due  course  of  law.  And  in  I4SS, 
an  act  of  Parliament  was  made,  affixing  a 
heavier  penalty  for  the  assaulting  a  mem- 
ber, than  the  law  had  previously  inflicted. 
The  act  Is  entitled,  "An  act  against  as- 
saults made  upon  lords  or  others  coming 
to  the  Parliament."  In  1456,  Thorpe, 
the  Speaker,  was  arrested  at  the  suit  of 
the  duke  of  York,  on  which  the  Commons 
appealed  to  the  whole  Parliament,  who 
referred  the  case  to  the  Judges,  whose 
opinion  was  in  favour  of  Thorpe's  being 
entitled  to  privilege :  notwithstanding 
which,  the  Parliament  decided  otherways,  - 
and  the  Commons  acquiesced  and  chose 
auQther  Speaker.  Wh  tt  was  remarkable 
in  this  cane  was,  that  both  the  Judges  and 
the  Parliament  appealed  to  the  same 
maxim :  both  applied  the  same  argument 
as  conclusive,  viz.    *<  Thnt  the  party  ag- 

Sieved  coald  have  no  redress,  ana  that 
ere  oould  be  no  wrong  without  a  reme- 
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cause"  (^ay  they,)  "  if  it  could,  the  high 
court  of  Parliament  from  which  all  justice 
attd  equity  ought  to  flow,  would  seem  to 
stop  the  course  of  justice,  and  leave  the 
party  aggrieved  without  remedy/'  And 
the  Parliament  yielded  to  this  same  rea- 
son, set  forth  by' the  duke  of  York,  in  the 
argument  against  Thorpe's  being-al lowed 
privilege,  viz.  <*  That  in  case  it  was  granted 
to  Thorpe,  in  this  instance,  the  party  ag- 
grieved could  have  no'remedy.'  So  that 
they  had  in  this  case,  the  opinion  of  tlie 
Judges  and  the  decision  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, equally  determined  by  that  sound 
and  characteristic  maxim  of  British  law 
and  constitution,  *'  That  there  can  be  no 
wrong  without  a  remedy." 

The  hon.  bart.  then  proceeded  to  f{xnXt 
a  variety  of  other  cnses  in  illustration  of 
what  he  contended  to  be  the  legal  and 
constitutional  limits  of  perog^f  ive,  claimrd 
and  exercised  by  that  House  up  to  the  pe- 
riod of  the  civil  wars.-*-ln  all  the  cases  he 
observed  that  members,  when  their  pri- 
vileges were  violated,  and  their  persons 
arrested,  were  content  to  appeal  to  the 
law,  and  had  such  tenderness  and  respect 
forother  men's  rights  as  well  astheirown 
privileges,  as  to  make  provision  for  the  in- 
terest of  creditors,  when  affected  by  their 
privileges,  and  to  indemnify  officers  against 
actions  for  escape,  to  which  they  were  le- 
gally liable  for  giving  up  their  prtsonprs. 
Never  did  the  meml^rs  of  the  House  of 
Commona  presume  to  overleap  the  bounds 
of  the  constitution,  and  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands,  till  the  days  of  the  I/>ng 
Parliament ;  when,  from  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country*  in  order  to  re- 
sist the  arbitrary  encroachments  of  ft  des- 
potic  prince,  the  House  of  Commons  found 
it  absolutely  necessary  in  the  stroggl^^ 
not  only  to  extend  their  privileges,  but  to 
assume  powers,  the  extfrcise  of  which  abo- 
lished the  House  of  Lords  brought  the 
King  to  the  block,  and  ultimately  dissolved 
the  whole  frame  of  the  government,  n 
these  usurpations  of  pciwer  were  not  only 
acquiesced  in,  but  strenuously  stipported 
by  the  people  at  that  period,  it  was  because 
they  were  supposed  to  be  indiopensably 
necessary  to  enable  the  HcHise  of  Commons 
to  stem  the  turreni  of  tyranny  which  was 
sweeping  every  ihin«{  before  it  to  destruc- 
tif>n  ;  and  as  the  only  means  of  wresting 
from  the  gra^p  of  despotism,  the  t;3q;>i''*°8 
liberties  of  the  country. 
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*  Ikit  these,  sorely,  were  not  sources  snf- 
fICteotly  clear,  nor  times  sufficiently  ana* 
logoas  to  justify  our  drawing  thence  in- 
•tancet,  miscalled  precedents,  to  coante* 
.nance  similar  proceedings  under  a  legal, 
settled,  and  established  system  of  govern- 
ment. But  as  every  day's  experience 
woald  inform  them  now  reluctantly  all 
men  relinquish  power  and  authority,  which 
they  have  once  exercised,  even  aHer  hav- 
ing experienced  its  mischiefs,  so  was  the 
House  of  Commons,  after  the  Restoration, 
unwilling  to  yield  up  its  usurped  power 
and  authority,  submitted  to  in  times  of 
trouble  and  commotion,. but  incompatible 
with  the  return  of  order  and  the  laws. — 
Accordingly  they  would  find  in  the  cases 
of  Dr.  Carey,  Mr.  Fittcn,  sir  Samuel  Bar- 
nardiston,  Shirley,  and  Stoughton  versus 
Onslow  the  pretensions  to  pow6r  under 
the  name  of  privilege  still  clung  to  by 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  but  as  con- 
atantly  denied  by  each  House  to  the  other  in 
its  torn  ;  the  one  always  denying  the 
usurpation  of  the  other,  and  the  parties 
aggrieved  the  authority  of  both  :  conse- 
quently no  power  or  authority  of  that  de- 
acription  could  be  acknowledged  or  al- 
lowed to  belong  to  either.  But  the  fol- 
lowing case,  which  occurred  about  the 
same  time,  and  which  having  been  argued 
at  a  conference  between  the  two  Houses 
was  entitled  to  more  particular  notice,  it 
was  that  of  the  four  counsel  in  the  appeal 
of  sir  Nicholas  Crispe  versus  the  lady  Bow- 
yer,  Dalmohoy  and  others,  who  were  taken 
into  the  custody  of  the  Serjeant  at  Arms, 
for  pleadinii;  before  the.Lords  contrary  to 
an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  for- 
bid them ;  at  which  conference,  the  lords 
asserted  "That  the  House  of  Commons 
was  no  Court,  had  ho  authority  to  admi- 
nister an  oath,  or  to  give  a  judgment ; 
that  it  was  a  transcendant  invasion  of  the 
liberty  of  the  subject ;  that  it  was  against 
Magna  Charta,  the  Petition  of  Rights  and 
many  other  laws,  which  had  provided 
|hat  no  freeman  shall  be  imprisoned  or 
otherwise  restrained  of  his  liberty  but  by 
doe  process  of  law ;  that  it  tended  to  the 
subversion  of  the  government  of  the  king- 
dom, because  it  was  in  the  nature  of  an 
injunction  from  the  lower  House,  which 
had  no  authority  or  power  of  jurisdiction 
over  inferior  subjects,  mach  less  over  the 
King  and  Lords.  Tliese  arguments  had 
been  answered  by  the  Commons  only  by 
retorting  upon  the  assumed  jurisdiction  of 
the  Lords,  advancing  empty  assertions  of 
ks  own  authority. 

vol*.  XVI. 


Having  thus  briefly  adverted  to  some 
of  the  less  important  cases,  to  which  he 
found  it  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House,  he  proposed  next  to  submit  to 
its  consideration^the  very  remarkable  qbso 
of  Bridgeman  versus  Holt  in  I G96-7.    The 
duchess  of  Grafion  having  claimed  under 
a  patent  of  Charles  the  second,  a  right  to 
appoint  the  clerk  to  the  King's-Bench, 
lord  chief  justice  Holt  contested  the  claim. 
The  case  was  solemnly  argued  in  a  trial  at 
bar,  and  was  decided  against  the  duchess 
in  favour  of  lord  chief  justice  Holt.     Upoa 
whicb^  the  counsel  of  Bridgeman,  who 
hadt  been   nominated   as   clerk    by    the 
duchess^  tendered  a  Bill  of  Exceptions^ 
which  the  justices  refused  to  seal.     In 
consequence  of  which,  a  petition,  com- 
plaining of  the  conduct  of  the  judges,  was 
presented  to  the  House  of  Lords,  accusing 
sir  Wm.  Dolben,  sir  Wm.  Gregory,  sir 
Giles  Eyre,  justices  of  the  King^-Bench, 
of  acting  illegally  in  having  so  refused. 
They  were  in  consequence  of  this  charge, 
summoned  by  the  House  of  Lords  to  ap- 
pear before  them,  and  answer  to  the  com* 
plaint  made  in   the  petition.    This  th# 
judges  refused  to  do  :  and  they,  in  a  so* 
lemn,  profound,  and  well  digested  argu<« 
ment,  denied  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Houso 
of  Lords,  insisted  upon  their  undoubted 
right  as  Englishmen,  to  a  trial  by  a  jurj 
of  their  equals,  in  case  they  in  any  thing 
were  accused  of  having  done  wrong,  and 
claimed  the  benefit  of  beine  tried  accord* 
ing  to  the  known  course  of  the  common 
law — they  relied  upon  Magna  Charta  at 
freebom  Englishmen,  which   they  said^ 
was  made  for  them  as  well  as  for  others  ; 
that  all  powers  and  privileges  in  the  king* 
dom,  even  the  hishest,  are  circumscribed 
by  the  laws,  and  nave  their  limits.    In  th^ 
courts  of  Westminster  (said  they,)  the  law 
is  determined  by  one,  and  the  fact  ascer- 
tained by  anoUier;  here,  both  the  law 
and  the  fact  would  be  in  the  same  hands. 
If  the  House  of  Lords  should  punish,  could 
such  order  stop  or  bar  the  legal  process 
hereafUr  ?  or  be  lised  below  as  a  recovery 
or  acquittal  ?-— as  9Sk  auirtfiris  cotnia  f  or 
autr^is  acquii  f    Would  the  proceedings 
in  the  House  of  Lords  save  them  from  the 
trouble  of  answering  to  an  information  or 
indictment  for  the  same  thing  elsewhere  ? 
And  here  it  was  to  be  remarked,  that  when 
the  judges  of  the  land  were  attacked  by 
an  unwarrantable  power,  they  shelteraa 
themselves  behind  the  broad    shield    of 
Magna  Charta  and  the  trial  by  Jury,  well 

knowing  the  value  of  tuch  a  prottctioi^ 

2  ft  *  •  #  # 
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wid  they  concluded  with  these  memorable 
words :  "  some  persons  have,  perhaps  from 
^  a  diffidence  of  success,  or  from  a  slavish 
"  fear,  or  private  policy,  forborne  to  qoes- 
*'  tioQ  the  power  of  their  superiors,  but 
''  the  judges  most  betray  their  reputation 
''  and  their  knowledge  of  the  laws,  if  they 
*'  should  own  a  jurisoiction  which  former 
''  times  and  their  predecessors  were  unac- 
''  quainted  with/  Whereupon  the  peti- 
tion was  dismissed.  If  then  these  reasons 
were  conclusive  against  the  House  of  Lords, 
they  applied  much  more  forcibly  to  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  for  the  House  of 
Lords  possessed  the  judicial  power  of  par- 
liament, being  the  supreme  court  of  ap- 
peal in  the  dernier  resort ;  whilst  the 
House  of  Commons,  having  no  judicial 
function  to  perform,  was  no  court  at  all, 
and  consequently  could  not  possess  the 
power  exercised  in  the  commitment  of 
Mr.  Jones. 

.  Let  the  case  of  Mr.  Jones  now  be  mea- 
sured by  the  arguments  of  the  judges  be- 
£)re  cited :  which  arguments  were  held 
by  the  House  of  Lords  as  conclusive 
against  its  pretentions.— The  judges  claim- 
ed and  insisted  upon  the  benefit  of  the 
common  law.  Magna  Chart  a,  and  trial  by 
jury,  for  any  thing  in  which  they  might 
kave  done  wong  ;  not  because  they  were 
judges,  but  because  they  were  commoners 
of  England.  They  denied  and  rejected 
^e  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord^  and  assigned 
their  reasons  :  "  Because,  in  that  case,  the 
''  fact  would  be  ascertained,  and  the  law 

V  would  be  determined,  by  the  same  party ; 
**  and  that  if  they  should  be  punished  by 
"  the  Lords,  that  would  not  prevent  their 
"  being  called  to  answer  again  in  the 
"  courts  of  Westminster- hall,  where  they 
f'  could  not  plead  an  autrefois  convict,  or 
^QUtrrfois  acquit :  and  so,  they  might  be 

V  punished  twice  for  the  same  ofience.'' 
Let  the  House  then  apply  this  reasoning 

to  the  case  before  them.  He  had  already 
ahewn,  that  the  common  law,  Maena 
Charta^  and  trial  by  jury  had  been  violat- 
ed. They  found  Mr.  Jones  imprisoned 
for  an  act,  the  illegality  of  which  had  not 
been  proved^the  facts  not  ascertained— 
isor  the  law  determined.  Yet  was  he  then 
undergoiog  such  a  sentence  as  had  been 
shewn.  And,  as  to  the  other  part  of  the 
argument  of  the  judges :  what  was  there 
lo  prevent  Mr.  Yorke  from  preferring  a 
bill  of  Indictment,  according  to  law, 
tgainst  Mr.  Jones  for  this  same  act,  as  he 
understood  bad  been  done  by  a  noble  lord 
Mt  then  in  bis  place  (lonT  Castlereagh} 


for  a  similar  act  ?  And  if  they  could  9Bp» 
pose,  that  any  twelve  lawful  men  in  Eng» 
land  could  be  had  to  find  a  verdict  of 
Guilty^  then  would  he  be  punished  twice 
for  the  same  offence  ?  He  could  not  prove 
his^  former  conviction,  because  he  could 
not  produce  the  i:ecord  of  his  former  sen* 
tence ;  because,  the  House  of  Commons  is 
no  court  of  record,  therefore  incapable,  by 
law,  to  furnish  a  copy  of  the  record  ;  be* 
cause  the  law  did  not  allow  that  House  te 
try  and  determine  any  cduse.  To  deter* 
mme  was  beyond  its  limits^  as  had  been 
shewn :  its  incapacity  was  clearly  proved 
by  the  legal  circumscription  of  its  powers* 

But  suppose  that  a  jury  could  find  no 
injury  to  have  been  sustained  by  Mr. 
Yorke,  and  should  return  a  verdict  of  ac« 
quittal :  then  would  Mr.  Jones  have  been 
sentenced  to  undergo  the  most  .sevei;e  pa* 
nishment  short  of  death,  that  of  indefinite 
imprisonment,  by  an  order  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  for  having  done  an.  act  not 
proved  to  be  a  crime ;  which  on  the  copr 
trary,  would  have  been  determined  by  a 
jury  of  his  equals,  not  to  have  been  an  oU 
fence,  as  in  the  case  of  Reeves ;  with  whom 
the  minister  dealt  more  tenderly  by  giving 
him,  his  creature,  the  benefit  of  the  law; 
when  a  jury  contradicted  by  their  legal 
verdict  the  predetermined  judgment  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  but,  if  a  jury  were  to 
do  the  same  in  the  ptesent  case,  Mr.  Jones 
could  have  no  remedy  for  the  wrone  done 
to  him— he  could  not  bring  his  action  for 
false  imprisonment  against  Mr.  Yorke,  nor 
against  the  House  of  Commons,  nor  the 
Serjeant  at  arms,  nor  the  sheriff,  nor  the 
jailor :  that  is  to  say,  if  the  courts  of  Isw 
should  tell  him,  as  they  had  told  others 
heretofore,  that  they  could  not  interfere 
with  the  House  of  Commons. 

A  great  variety  of  cases  could  be  ad* 
duced  where  the  House  had  interposed^ 
but  not. one  in  which  it  had  gone  to  the 
extent  it  had  proceeded  to  in  the  present 
instance.  Many  pamphlets  had  been 
published  since  the  Revolution  reflecting 
on  that  House,  the  authors  of  which  had 
only  been  reprimanded  or  proceeded 
against  by  the  Attorqey-General.— -But  it 
was  unnecessary  to  multiply  cases,  they 
must  all  be  acquainted  witn  the  case  of  the 
Middlesex  Journal  in  1771  when  the  mas* 
senger  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  sent 
by  their  order  to  arrest  the  printer ;  vOf^ 
stead  of  which,  the  printer  took  up  the 
messenger,  and  brought  him  before  Cros* 
by,  lord  mayor,  and  aldermen  Wrikes  and 
Oliveri  who  committed  the  Serjeant.    Not 
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iteps  together^  one  set  find  thebilU  ano« 
thut  decide  on  the  fact,  another  the  Uw  J 
but  that  House,  which  administera  no 
osUh,  Which  squares  itseU*  by  no  fornii 
which  makes  no  previous  examination  of 
the  &ct,  jumps  at  once  upon  its  danfi;erou8 
and  most  alarming  conclusion^  and  finds 
the  accused  guilty. — And  for  what  ? — fo^ 
their  privilege.  Then  let  gentlemen  whd 
said  this  was  the  privilege  of  the  House, 
point  out  where  ft  was  so  laid  down.  To 
his  mind  such  a  doctrine  was  untenable^ 
and  contrary  Co  the  law  of  the  land,  which 
declared  that  no  man  can  be  condemned 
without  trial.  Lord  Coke  laid  it  down 
explicitly  that  no  man  could  be  sent  to* 
prison  without  trial  and  judgment.  The 
privilege  talked  of  resembled  thebye-lawft 
of  a  corporation,  sufficient  to  bind  them- 
selves, but  which  could  not  overturn  thq 
law  of  the  land,  as  laid  down  by  the  fa- 
ther  of  it.  This  was  to  shew  the  House  to 
be  as  grreat  as  King,  Lords  and  Commons. 
It  was  besides  an  encroachment  on  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  crowD,  whose  privileges  it 
was  to  see  that  no  unlawful  restraint  was  laid 
on  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  He  might 
be  told  this  was  a  privilege  of  parliament* 
He  answered.  No ;  it  was  only  a  privilege 
assumed  by  one  branch  of  the  legislature  ; 
and  he  contended  that  the  House  was  not 
entitled  to  take  that  arbitrary  rule  to  them- 
selves. If  gentlemen  should  shew  resolu- 
tions favourable  to  the  exercise  of  this 
right  as  a  privilege  of  the  House,  he  coul4 
be  at  no  loss  to  shew  others  of  a  contrary 
principle.  Sir  F.  Norton  had  said,  that  ne 
would  pay  no  more  attention  to  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons  than  to  tha^ 
of  a  set  of  drunken  porters  at  an  alehouse* 
The  observation  was  coarse,  but  it  was 
just.  If  gentlemen,  therefore,  were  of 
opinion,  that  a  resolution  of  that  House 
was  equal  to  that  of  all  the  branches  of  the 
constitution,  they  would  agree  in  rejecting 
his  proposition.  But,  if  with  him  they 
thought  that  they  could  not  overturn  th^ 
law  of  the  land  and  the  acts  of  parliament 
solemnly  passed,  by  any  assumed  power 
ej^ercistd  by  that  House  alone » they  woul^ 
agree  with  him  that  John  Gale  Jones  must 
be  discharged.  The  hon.  hart.  concUidea 
by  moving  that  John  Gale  Jones  be  dis- 
charged. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn  said,  that  he  felt  hiaoh- 
self  embarrassed  at  to  the  course  proper  to 
be  pursued,  in  consequence  of  the  niaunc^ 
in  which  this  subject  had  been  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  House.  If  ii 
motion  had  been  brought  forward  for  tbb 


_  this'ontfage  which  the  House 
of  Commons  sustained  by  the  attack  upon 
itiliAcer,  it  presumed  not  to  touch  any 
of  the  ofiending  parties,  except  its  own 
members,  the  lord  mayor  and  alderman 
Oliver;  passing  over  the  printer,  the 
joomalist,  and  alderman  Wilkes,  who^  at 
that  time,  was  not  a  member  of  the  House 
•—than  which  disaffirmance  of  its  power 
a  stronger  proof  cannot  be  conceived.  It 
would  also  be  recollelrted  that  when  the 
Hbel  in  the  North  Briton,  No.  45,  and  the 
gross  publication,  *'  the  Essay  on  Woman'' 
published  under  the  name  of  a  bishop 
(Warburton)  of  course  a  member  of  the 
Upper  House,  came  under  their  cogni- 
sance, they  merely  addressed  to  have  the 
flelinquent  prosecuted  by  the  Attorney- 
General.  In  adducing  further  authority 
on  the  point,  sir  Francis  said,  that  he  felt 
it  too  like  trifling  with  the  understanding 
of  the  House  to  ex|)end  their  lime.  It  was 
a  doctrine  clearly  laid  down  by  lord  Coke, 
that  no  man  could  be  fined  or  confined, 
but  in  a  court  of  record  ;  no  court  but  that 
in  which  forty  shillings  damages  miehtbe 
^ven  could  be  a  court  of  record ;  the  ar- 
gument came  into  the  form  of  syllogism, 
and  the  necessary  conclusion  was,  that  the  I 
power  of  fine  and  imprisonment  was  not 
tn  that  House.  But  no  right  to  fine  was 
assumed.  Why  then  was  the  greater 
power  retained,  when  the  smaller  one  was 
admitted  to  be  illegal?  Why  was  the 
maxim  of  law  and  reason  violated  ?  *'  Cid 
miniu  nan  contcnit,  cui  majus  non  cenvcnit," 

The  warrant  of  committal  too,  he  must 
contend,  was  illegal  in  all  its  parts,  but 
eminently  so  in  its  conclusion.  A  legal 
vrarrant  must  conclude  with  the  words, 
**  till  the  party  be  delivered  by  due  course 
of  law ;"  this  warrant  ends  with  the  words 
"  during  the  pleasure  of  the  House."  He 
(sir  Francis)  highly  valued  the  rights  of 
that  House ;  but  from  whatever  part  of 
the  constitutibn  an  exertion  of  arbitrary 
power  came,  it  was  his  duty,  it  was  the 
Boiemn  and  sacred  doty  of  every  £ni;1ish- 
tnnn,  to  avow  himself  h'osiile  to  it.  There 
were,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  two  obvious 
questions  to  be  considered  with  a  view  to 
justice.  The  first,  "  crime,  or  no  crime  ?*' 
The  next  was,  if  a  crime,  was  the  party 
accused  guilty  of  it  ?  The  House,  by  such 
a  proceeding  as  it  had  resorted  to,  involv- 
ed the  assnmpcion  of  the  judicial,  execu- 
tive, and  legislative  powers ;  but  this  was 
in  the  very  teeth  of  law.  In  the  due  ad- 
ministration of  the  law,  it  was  wisely  pro- 
vided that  the  same  men  shall  not  take  two 
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liberation  of  John  Gale  Jone«»  upon  the  | 
groands  of  his  contrition  for  the-  ofience 
which  he  had  confessed  at  the  bar*  he 
should  not  have  objected  to  it;  but  the 
proposal  of  that  liberation  was  so  inter- 
woven by  the  hon.  hart,  with  other  topics, 
to  which  he  could  by  no  means  subscribe, 
that  he  really  was  a  loss  how  to  proceed. 
He  could  never  be  persuaded  to  go  the 
length  of  the  hon.  bart/s  doctrine,  that 
the  committal  by  the  order  of  that  House 
•f  any  person  who  was  not  a  member,  was 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  Magna  Charta. 
This  certainly  was  the  first  time  when 
•uch  a  question  was  mooted  in  parliament, 
or  any  doubt  professed  as  to  the  right  of 
the  liouse  to  commit  any  person  guilty  of 
treating  it  with  contempt.     But  the  hon. 
bart.  contended  that  such  a  right  had  not 
the  sanction  of  any  ancient  practice,  and 
that  no  instance  of  its  exercise  could  be 
found,  previous  to  the  existence  of  the 
long    parliament.      Here,    however,  the 
honourable    baronet   was  under  a   mis- 
take ;    for,   so    far   back  as    the    reign 
of  Henry  the  Slh,  there  were  two  cases 
on  record  of  the  assertion  of  this  right 
—-the  one  arising  out  of  the  arrest  of  a 
member,  and  the  other  out  of  an  assault 
In  the  former,  that  of  Ferrers,  the  House, 
without  any  appeal  to  the  courts  of  law, 
interposed  its  ov^n  authority,  and  actually 
committed  the  sheriff,  with  all  those  con- 
cerned in  the  act  of  arrest;   and  in  the 
latter  case,  that  of  Monington,  the  parties 
'guilty  of  the  assault  were  also  committed 
to  prison.    Many  other  instances  of  com- 
mitments  prior  to   the  Long  Parliament 
might  be  cited  with  which  he  would  not 
now  fatigue  the  House.    With  regard  to 
libels,  no  instance  of  a  committal  upon 
such  a  charge,  was,  he  admitted,  to  be 
met  with  prior  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ; 
but  the  fact  was,  that  in  the  periods  aU 
luded  to  by  the  hon.  bart.,  which  imme- 
diately succeeded  the  invention  of  print- 
'  ing,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  which  now  existed  so  hap- 
pily for  the  country ;  as  he  believed  to 
that  valuable  privilege  our  present  pre- 
eminence above  all  other  nations  was  in 
m^  mat  measure  to  be  attributed.    The 
right  of  printing,  and  the  liberty  of  publi- 
cation, was  so  completely  under  the  re- 
gtrictions  of  the  Star  Chamber,  and  so  lia- 
l>le  to  be  limited  by  the  king's  proclama- 
tion, that  there  was  no  probability  of  any 
libel  appearing  against  that  House.     In 
fact,  no  such  thing  having  occurred^  no 
precedent  could  be  cited  of  any  committal 


for  that  description  of  QfTence,    But  iSm 
principle  contended  for  by  the  hon.  bart, 
was  sufficiently  negatived  by  the  two  pre- 
cedents to  which  he.  had  referred.    That 
House,   indeed,  had  been    possessed    of 
many  other  privileges,  beside  that  under 
discussion,  which  it   had  itself  thought 
proper  to    abandon; — for    instance,  the 
lands  of  a  member  were  formerly  secure 
against  legal  process,   but  in  this  case, 
that  House  acted  as  he  trusted  it  always 
would — considerable   inconvenience  and 
injustice  being  found  to  arise  out  of  such 
an  arrangement,  it  was  done  away.    But 
the  principle  upon  which  the  existing  pri- 
vileges of  that  House  rested,  still  remained 
untouched ;    indeed,  the  principle   upon 
which  the  protection  of  members  from 
arrest,  lest  by  such  arrest  they  should  be 
prevented  from  attending  their  duty  in 
that  House,  was  clearly  indisputable.  And 
it  appeared  to  him  equally  clear,  that  li- 
bels, or  any  other  means  of  interfering 
with  the  due  performance  of  a  member's 
duty,  should  be  equally  provided  against. 
The  same  reasons  which  justified  a  court 
of  law,  in  punishing  any  cofatempt  or  in- 
tcrruption  of  its  proceedings,  pleaded  in 
favour  of  the  privilege  exercised  by  that 
House  in  the  case  which  gave  rise  to  thia 
discussion.     Any  offence  to  a  court  of  law 
was  deemed    not  only  personal   to  the 
individual    immediately    presiding,    but 
to  the  whole  tribunal  of  justice,  or  ac» 
cording    to  the   older    language  of  the 
law,  to  the  king's  person,  which  was  con* 
sidered  as  perpetually  present  there.     So 
in  this  case  the  libel  was  not  treated  so 
much  as  an  ofience  to  the  member  attacked, 
as  to  the  whole  House  collectively,  which 
therefore  for  the  vindication  of  its  dignity 
felt  it  expedient  to  punish  the  offender. 
A  charge  brought  against  any  member, 
for  a  motion  which  he  had  made  in  the 
House,  would  naturally  be  considered  a 
contempt  of  the  House  itself,  which  had 
entertained,  and  perhaps  affirmed  the  mo- 
tion.   The  individual  who  had  been  im- 
prisoned, was  justly  considered  out  of  the 
question  by  the  hon.  baronet.     He  wished 
indeed  that  he  had  waited  till  the  discharge 
of  Mr.  Jones  from  prison,  and  then  the 
question  could   be  more  delicately  dis- 
cussed.   As  it  was  at  present,  however, 
there  was  this  inconsistency ;   the  motion 
had   nothing  whatever    to  do  with  the 
speech,  by  which  it  had  been  prefaced. 
He  wished  even  now  that  the  worthy  ba^ 
ronet  would  propcss  a  declaratory  resoln* 
tion,  on  which  to  found  his  present  mo* 
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tton ;  or,  perhaps,  iodeed,  then  the  mo- 
tion now  made  need  not  follow,  as  the  re- 
lease of  Junes  most  be  the  immediate  con- 
aequence  of  the  House  agreeing  in  the  rc- 
aolation.  He  confessed  that,  even  then, 
he  for  one  would  vote  against  the  resolu* 
tion,  as  tending  to  deprive  the  House  of  a 
privilege,  which  it  bad  enjoyed  for  above 
SiiO  years — that  of  guarding  iu  dignity 
against  libeb. 

Lord  A,  HwmUon  highly  panegyrized 
the  cliaracter  of  the  worthy  baronet,  who 
brooffht  forward  this  question,  to  no  part 
of  whose  conduct  in  that  House,  or  else- 
where,  was  it  possible  to  attribute  any 
personal  or  selfish  motive.     But  while  he 
bore  full  testimony  to  the  hoo.  bart.'8 
rectitude,  he  could  not  concur  in  the  opi- 
nion he  had  advanced^  that  that  House  did 
not  possess  a  privilege,  which  he  found  to 
have  been  so  long  exercised,  and  to  have 
been  uniformly  recognised   by   all  the 
courts  of  law.    The  court  of  King's  Bench 
was  known  to  have  interfered  with  a  sa* 
cred  privilege  which  materially  interested 
that  House,  namely,  the  right  of  election ; 
and  to  act  in  contradiction  to  the  deci- 
aion  of  a  committee  of  that  House,  upon 
questions  connected  with  such  right  \  and 
!wras  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  same  court 
would  hesitate  to  interfere  with  the  ezer* 
cise  of  the  privilege  under  discussion,  if 
auch  interference  were   conformable  to 
law.     Under  these  impressions,  and  from 
these  considerations,  he  felt  himself  bound 
to  vote  against  the  worthy  baronet's  mo- 
tion. 

The  Aiiarney  General  contended,  that 
the  two  cases  quoted  by  the  hon.  baronet 
aince  the  Revolution,  and  particularly  that 
with  regard  to  Knollys,  who  claimed  to  be 
earl  of  Banbury,  had  no  analogy  to  the 
question  at  issue,  for  in  neither  of  these 
cases  could  any  contempt  of  the  authority 
of  either  Honse  of  parliament  be  fairly 
made  out.      Indeed,  the  words  of  chief 
justice  Holt  before  the  House  of  Lords 
folly  justified  this  assertion  in  the  case  of 
Knollys ;  but  if  that  House  did  not  possess 
the  right  of  committing  any  person  for  a 
contempt  or  breach  of  its  privileges,  the 
way  was  clear  for  trying  the  legality  of 
its  exercise,  by  moving  for  a  habeas  cor- 
pus on  the  part  of  any  person  so  com- 
mitted.   The  court  of  lying's  Bench,  upon 
auch  a  motion,  would  first  lie  called  upon 
to  decide  as  to  the  right,  and  he  should 
have  no  doubt  as  to  its  decision,  because 
he  had  no  doabt  as  to  the  right    That 
coQti  musty  in  bet,  feel  that  it  was  no 


more  warranted  to  interfere  with  the  right 
of  that  House  to  commit  for  contempts 
than  with  the  right  of  the  court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  or  of  any  other  court.     In 
fact,  the  question  to  which  this  discussion 
referred  had  been  brought  into  a  court  of 
law,  in  the  case  of  Crosby,  the  lord  mayor 
of  London,  for  obstructing  a  messenger  of 
that  House  in  the  execution  of  its  order. 
There,  although  the  lord  mayor  was  a 
member  of  the  House,  he  was  committed 
•—not,  however,  as  a  member,  but  for  the 
obstruction  alluded  to  as  a  municipal  of- 
ficer, and  on  an  application  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  the  coort^of  Common  Pleae 
decided,  that  it  could  not  Interfere  with 
the  exercise  of  a  right  which  belonged  to 
that  Honse.    The  hon."  bart.  had  thought 
proper  to  quote  the  observations  of  sir  F. 
Norton,  comparing   «<  the  Resolutions  of 
that  House  to  the  resolutions  of  a  set  of 
drunken  porters  at  an  alehouse/'  and  like- 
ened  iu  privileges  to  the  bye-laws  of  a 
corporation,     mw  be  wished  to  know 
where  the  hon.   bart.  could  find  an  in- 
stance where  any  corporation  possessed 
the  right  by  a  bye-law,  to  arrest  one  of 
ita  officers  at  a  distance,  as  that  House  had 
done,  with  regard  to  the  lord  mayor  in 
the  instance  alluded  to.    But,  returning  to 
the  decision  of  the  court  of  Common  pleaa, 
the  learned  gentleman  read  an  extract 
from  the  words  of  lord  chief  justice  De 
Grey,  upon  pronouncing  that  decision, 
which  included  a  quoUtion  from  Coke's 
Institutes,  stating,  that  the  right  in  ques- 
tion was  legal,  because  it  was  necessary— 
that  the  privilege  of  that  House  ^o  commit 
persons  iu  certain  cases,  was  a  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land— that  in  such  cases,  its  ad- 
judication   was  conviction,    and  its  sen- 
tence execution— -and  that  no  court  was 
entitled  to  interfere  with  the  execution  of 
another.    As  to  the  words  of  the  warrant 
of  committal  "  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
House"  so  particularly  dwelt  upon  by  the 
hon.  bart.,  these  words  were  also  the  sub- 
ject of  considerable  discussion  in  the  case 
of  Crosby,  but  the  result  was,  that  they 
were  found  to  have  been  those  usual  in  all 
similar  cases,  and  so  had  been  decided  to 
be  correct.     There   were*  many    other 
cases,  which  he  could  cite  to  shew  the 
indisputable  right  of  that  and  of  the  other 
House  of  parliament  to  commit  for  any 
contempt  or  breach  of  their  privileges; 
Bot  he  thought   it  hardly  necessary  to 
mention  any  more,  as  the  sentiment  of 
the  Honse  appeared   almost  onanimoua 
agminat  thn  hon.  hare's  motion.  He  wonld 
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aotf  therefore,  trespass  upon  the  attention 
of  the  House  f<irther  than  by  alluding  to 
the  case  of  Flower,  who  was  Gommitted 
by  (he  House  of  Lords  for  coniempt.  The 
opinions  of  lord  Kenyon  and  Mr.  justice 
Grose,  detiTered  upon  the  application  in 
that  cj|se  ibr  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to 
the  court  of  King's  Bench  appeared  to  him 
quire  conclusive,  as  to  the  right  of  com- 
mittal in  cases  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  Crttvey  declared  ins  inability  to 
concur  in  theseatimeots  of  his  hon.  friend 
If  ho  originated  this  discussion  ;  for  in  his 
opinion,  the  right  of  committal  in  such 
i;a$es  as  had  been  referred  to,  justly  and 
necessarily  belonged  to  that  House.  In- 
deed, it  was  highly  essential  to  the  per- 
formaDce  of  its  duty.  He  quoted  the 
case  of  lord  Sirafford»  when  by  gross  mis* 
representations  and  the  most  libellous  pub- 
lications, such  a  degree  of  outcry  and 
odioni  was  excited  against  the  minority, 
(among  whom  was  Selden),  who  opposed 
the  iniamQUS  bill  against  that  nobleman. 
In  order  fco  shew,  that  such  a  power  was 
necessary  to  maintain  the  authority  and 
independence  of  that  House.  Recollect* 
ing  the  tr^atoaent  of  that  minority,  and 
comparing  it  with  the  conduct  for  which 
tbev  were  so  abuaed,  he  should  always 
feel  himself  4>ound  to  resist  those  who 
should  by  libels  or  other  means  attempt 
to  excite  popular  vengeance  against  any 
individual  or  any  number  of  individuals 
for  their  conduct  in  that  House.  There- 
fore^ although  he  felt  disposed  to  vote  for 
the  liberation  of  John  Gale  Jones,  he 
could  not  agree  to  the  proposition  as 
founded  on  the  general  doctrines  laid 
^wn  by  his  hon.  friend. 

Lord  Folkestone  vindicated  the  statement 
of  his  hon.  friend  from  the  disingenuous 
manner  in  which  the  learned  gent,  (the 
Attorney  General)  had  applied  some  of 
the  cases  and  authorities  of  which  his  hon. 
friend  had  in  his  very  able  Argument, 
happened  to  make  use.  It  must  be  in  the 
recollection  of  the  House,  that  when  his 
hon.  friend  alluded  to  the  comparisoti'-be* 
tween  the  resolutions  of  that  House  and  of 
a  set  of  drunken  porters  in  an  alehonse« 
he  only  quoted  tlie  words  of  a  grave  and 
well  known  authority.  Therefore,  his 
hon.  friend  had  not  been  fairly  interpreted 
by  the  learned  gentleman.  Indeed  the 
interpretation  had  been  equally  unfair 
with  regard  to  his  hon.  friend's  allusion  to 
the  bye  laws  of  a  corporation  as  compared 
with  the  privileges  of  that  House.  But 
i^  elo^e^t  Mid  forcible  addMtt  of  hia 


hon;  friend  was  not  to  be  easily  answerecTj' 
and  therefore  it  was  not  fairly  met  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  gent.  His  hon.  friend '■ 
position  was  simply  this,  that  that  House 
did  not  possess  a  legitimate  right  to  com- 
mit in  a  case  of  this  nature— {Here  thero 
was  some  cry  of  question !  question  !]'-^ 
The  noble  lord  observed,  that  it  miffht 
perhaps  not  be  pleasing  to  some  gentle- 
men  to  enter  into  any  argument  upon  thit 
case ;  but '  he  could  not  help  thinking  it 
rather  ungracious  in  nny  gentleman  to  dls* 
play  that  feeling,  when  it  was  considered 
that  the  discussion  related  to  the  imprt* 
sonment  of  an  English  subject  for  an  in- 
definite period  and  for  an  undefined  of' 
fence.  Upon  such  a  subject  he  thoofflit 
it  his  duty,  before  he  should  make  op  nit 
mind,  carefully  to  examine  the  Journals. 
He  had  done  so,  and  entirely  concurred 
with  bis  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Creevey)  in 
the  expression  of  regret,  that  the  motion 
was  so  framed  that  he  could  not  support 
it  to  the  whole  extent.  Indeed,  he  round 
no  precedents  for  the  exercise  of  this  right 
of  committal  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  a 
very  early  period ;  the  practice  was  not  off 
long  duration ;  but  so  far  from  the  fact 
being  as  stated  by  a  learned  gent.  (Mr. 
Wynne),  that  there  were  no  libellous  pub- 
lications punished  by  that  House,  pre- 
vious to  the  Long  Parliament,  that  he 
found  the  case  of  Hall,  who  was  committed 
for  a  l\be\,  1 580.  This  Hall,  was,  indeed, 
a  member,  and  expelled  the  House,  be- 
cause he  would  not  retract  his  book,  and 
the  book  itself  burned,  by  order  of  th6 
House. 

As  to  the  power  now  claimed,  the 
House  appearea  to  have  derived  it  from 
precedfents  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars ; 
but  yet  even  then  the  instances  of  iti 
being  exercised  were  uncertain,  ^and  di& 
fering  from  each  other  in  the  various 
modes  of  offence,  of  proceedings  thereon, 
and  of  punishments.  They  ought  there- 
fore to  be  very  cautiously  taken'  for  pre* 
cedents.  The  House  ought  also  to  recol- 
lect, that  though  at  the  time  alluded  to, 
their  predecessors  had  assumed  .almost  th^ 
whole  executive  power  of  the  govern- 
ment :  they  however  proceeded  with  more 
deliberation  eve#rthen,  than  they  did 
now,  for  they  were  wont  to  refer  the  con^ 
sideration  of  the  offences  to  a  committee 
of  privileges,  andrhave  a  formal  opinion 
thereon  before  they  committed  the  pei^ 
son,  and  when  they  did  commit  any  one^ 
it  was  only  to  be  proceeded  against  ia 
dae  course  of  law.    A  should  be  rtcol^ 
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lectod  too*  Ihat  at  ibe  cloie  of  the  last 
century,  it  was  decreed,  that  all  alleged 
libels  against  that  House  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  examination  of  a  committee 
of  privileges,  before  any  decision  was  pro* 
nounced  upon  them  by  the  House.  This 
solemn  course  was,  however,  of  late  years 
dispensed  with,  and  the  House  determined 
for  itself  with  a  promptitude  that  was  too 
liable  to  error,  and  too  likely  to  be  influ* 
enced  by  passion.  The  revival  of  the  for« 
mer,  and  the  better  ifoarse  of  proceeding, 
aeemed  therefore  desirable.  Aa  to  the 
reference  of  libels  on  the  House  to  the 
attorney  general  for  prosecution,  he  did 
not  mean  to  question  its  propriety ;  but 
would  maintain  that  the  House  was  com* 
petent,  by  its  own  authority,  to  punish 
any  contempt  or  interruption  of  its  pro- 
ceedings. He  denied,  however,  that  the 
publication  of  a  libel  was  to  be  regarded 
as  a  contempt.  For,  if  a  libel  and  a  con* 
tempt  of  court  wore  held  to  be  tantamount, 
how  came  Hart  and  White  to  be  brought 
to  trial,  for  a  libel  upon  the  court  of  King's 
Bench.  If  a  libel  were  tantamount  to  a 
contempt  of  court,  the  court  could  un- 
questionably have  committed  these  men 
at  once,  without  a  trial.  The  noble  lord 
concluded,  with  expressing  his  disposition 
to  vote  for  the  liberation  of  Mr.  Jones, 
although  he  could  not  go  th^  whole  length 
of  his  Eon.  friend's  proposition. 

The  Solicitor  Central  observed  that  the 
question  was  now  reduced  to.  a  mu<;h 
analler  point  than  it  was  at  first  presented, 
yince  the  supporters  of  the  motion-  had  ex- 
plicitly abandoned  the  principle  originally 
maintained,  that  the  House  had  no  right  to 
commit  any  person  but  their  own  mem- 
bers, in  any  case  whatever.  This  was  the 
principle  for  which  the  hon.  baronet  had 
contended,  and  for  the  support  of  which, 
every  argument  used  by  him  was  directed. 
The  noble  lord,  who  spoke  on  his  side,  bad, 
nevertheless,  declared  himself  of  a  directly 
contrary  opinion,  and  acknowledged  that 
the  exercise  of  the  right  was  consonant 
with  the  law  of  parliament  and  the 
law  of  the  land.  The  question  then 
was^  whether  this  was  a  case,  of  con- 
tempt or  not  ?  That  is  to  say,  whether  this 
person,  convicted  on  his  own  confession  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  House,  of  a  groes 
breach-  of  pri vilege^  (which  contained  in 
ittelf  a  gross  and  scandalous  conteropi,) 
and  punished  for  his  ofience-in  the  way 
that  appeared  most  fitting  to  the  House, 
was  guilty  or  not  f  As  far  as  the  present 
practice  coofd  beiriced*  itwtsf^^findtobe 


legal  and  constitutional,  and  he  could  there* 
fore  see  no  objection  to  its  exercise.  It 
was  open  to  Jones  to  apply  by  the  other 
mode,  that  of  petition,  and  he  (the  Solicitor 
general)  might  agree  to  his  discharge  in 
this  way,  the  next  moment  after  dispos* 
ing  of  the  question  as  it  now  stood ;  but 
he  would  not,  and  he  trusted  the  Hooea 
would  not,  relax  now,  after  hearing  (hf 
kind  of  arguments  adduced  by  the  hon* 
baronet.  If  they  did,  what  would  be  the 
consequence  r  It  would  be  said,  that  they 
yielded,  because  they  doubted  their  owtt 
right :  that  when  it  came  to  be  questioned, 
they  were  glad  to  compromise  the  matter 
by  liberating  the  individual.  On  these 
grounds,  he  must  give  his  vote  asainst  the 
motion,  and  he  called  on  the  House  te 
pause  before  they  adopted  a  course  which 
would  subject  them  to  mnch  misrepreeenh 
tation. 

Mr.  SkcridoH  had  heard  a  great  deal 
during  the  whole  nieht,  of  cases  in  the ' 
earlier  periods  of  ournislory,  in  the  reigna 
of  the  fudors  and  the  Piantagenets :  and 
of  tlie  Henries,  and  the  Edwards  ;  befosa 
the  Reformation,  and  previous  and  aobse^ 
quent  to  the  Revolution— now  he  wished 
to  draw  the  attention  -of  the  House  to  one 
simple  and  obvious  case — the  case^  of  Mr. 
Jolm  Gale  Jones,  it  had  been  said  by  the 
boa.  and  learned  gent,  who  had  just  sal 
down,  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  think  of 
releasing  Mr.  Jones,  on  account  of  the 
principle^  contained  in  the  speech  of  the 
honourable  baronet,  lest  the  act  of  libev^ 
tion  might  seem  a  consequence  of  the 
doctrine,  or  a  concession  to  its  validity* 
Now  he  should  certainly  vote  for  the  se» 
lease  of  Mr.  Jones,  but  hie  sbovid  not  do  it 
by  any  means  on  the  principles  contained 
in  the  honourable  baronet's  speech  ;  and 
he  did  not  see  indeed  what  the  abstrad 
arguments  of  that  speech  had  to  do  with 
the  actual  liberation  of  Mr.  Jones.  Whv 
should  he  be  sacrificed  to  a  theory  witA 
which  he  had  no  concern  ?  Why  should 
he  fall  an  unwilling  martyr  to  <iectriMs^ 
which  lie  never  propagated,  nor  perhapa 
ever  entertained  ?  Bid  he  ever  say,  witli 
the  hon.  bart  that  the  House  had  no  j«^ 
risdiction  ewer  any  peraons  except  ita  oiwm 
members  ?  To  this  indeed^  and  to  this  im 
its  full  extent,  went  the  arguments  of  the 
hon.  haroneL  It  was  in  vain  to  denyiL 
What  i  said  he,  condemn  a  man  witheil 
a  trials  edtamination,  or  the  tnterventiott 
of  a  jury— 4mprisDn  a  British  5ul^ectwith^ 
out  the  verdict  efhiapcen  !  This  waaia* 
deed^  tjie  whole  leper  ef  his  speech,  bel 
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with  such  tenor  the  motion  under  consi- 
deration'^had  nothing  whatever  to  do ;  it 
merely  went  to  propose  the  release  of  Mr. 
Jones,  in  consequence  of  his  having  been 
confined  long  enough  for  the  ofifehce  he 
had  committed.  With  regard  to  the  ge- 
neral doctrines  of  the  hon.  baronet  upon 
this  occasion,  be  confessed,  that  he  could 
not  subscribe  to  them.  Indeed,  there  were 
some  of  them  which  he  heard  with  surprize 
^-When  the  hon.  baronet  in  talking  of 
that  House  described  it  as  the  inferior 
branch  of  the  legislature,  he  really  must 
suppose  from  the  hon.  baronet's  principles, 
that  he  must  have  made  a  slip.  What, 
that  that  House  which  contained  the  re- 
presentation  of  the  people,  even  such  as  it 
was,  should  be  set  down  by  the  hon.  bart. 
as  the  inferior  branch  of  the  legislature  ? 
If  the  House  were  reformed,  no  doubt  it 
would  be  so  much  the  better,  but  whether 
or  not,  made  no  difference  as  to  the  de- 
scription which  the  faion.  baronet  gaye  of 
it,  he  most  believe,  by  mistake. 

The  hon.  baronet  recommended  a  re- 
ference to  the  attorney  general  to  prose- 
cote  for  any  libel  upon  that  House,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  course  which  had  been  pur- 
sued in  the  case  under  consideration.  Bdt 
on  this  point  he  differed  decidedly  irom 
the  honourable  baronet.  This  was  a  prac- 
tice he  never  could  give  his  sanction  to ; 
and  by  the  adoption  of  which,  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying  he  thought  the  House 
would  be  dishonoured.  It  never  could 
delegate  into  any  other  hands  than  its 
own,  the  maintenance  of  its  privileges, 
without  a  degradation  of  its  dignity  and  a 
dereliction  of  its  dutv.  He  well  knew  the 
consequence  of  confiding  such  a  trust  into 
the  hands  of  an  attorney-general.  He 
knew  it  from  experience.  He  had  once 
the  honour  of  being  appointed  chairman 
of  a  committee  appointed  expressly  in 
order  to  ascertain  who  was  the  author  of 
a  certain  jrross  and  scandalous  libel  against 
the  dignity  of  that  House.  The  libel 
proved  to  be  the  production  of  Mr.  Reeves, 
a  friend  of  his  own,  for  whom  he  felt  a 
very  high  degree  of  personal  respect,  and 
went  the  length  of  stating,  that  the  mo- 
narch was  the  chief  prop  and  strength  of  the 
constitution,  the  root  and  trunk  on  which 
its  vigour  depended,  and  which  might  re- 
main firesh  and  vigorous,  though  even  the 
other  members  of  the  legislature,— the 
branches,  were  demolished.  This  he  in 
the  House  had  moved  to  be  a  gross  and 
•candaloui  libel,  and  was  proceeding  to 
t^e  further  atcjM  in  consequence,  when 


one  of  the  gentlemen  opposite  thoogfiff 
proper  to  suggest,  that  the  further  prose- 
cution should  be  handed  ov^  to  his  Ma- 
jesty's attorney  general.  The  suggestion 
was  unfortunately  adopted,  and  the  author 
of  what  had  been  unanimously  condemned 
in  the  House  as  a  gross  and  scandalous 
libel,  was  acquitted  in  the  court  below. 
This  was  the  consequence  of  transmitting 
the  defence  of  their  insulted  privileges 
into  the  hands  of  an  attorney  general; 
The  recollection  of  this  case,  which  could 
never  escape  his  memory,  held  out  no  in* 
docementto  that  House,  in  his  mind,  lo 
transfer  to  any  court  the  preservation  of  its 
privileges  and  dignity.  No,  he  would 
rather  prefer  the  increase  of  their  own  in- 
disputable right  to  guard  against  and  pu- 
nish the  violation  of  their  own  undoubted 
privileges.— But,  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
offence  committed  by  Jones,  and  the  im- 
prisonment he  had  suffered  iu  conse^ 
ouence,  he  must  again  express  his  hopes 
that  gentlemen,  who  seemed  disposed  to 
release  him,  would  not  allow  that  disposi- 
tion to  be  affected,  by  coupling  his  case 
with  any  argument  advanced  by  the  ho- 
nourable baronet.  The  ofi*ence  of  Mr. 
Jones  ought  to  be  candidly  considered^ 
and  the  extent  of  the  punishment  regu- 
lated by  the  merits  of  the  case.  What 
then  in  reality  was  the  natuie  of  this  o^ 
fence,  of  which  it  seemed  he  was  unani« 
mously  considered  guilty,  though  now» 
indeed,  the  entire  feeling  of  the  House  ap- 
peared in  his  favour,  provided  he  could  be 
abstracted  from  the  arguments  by  which 
the  motion  had  been  preceded?  Why,  he 
had  merely  proposed  as  a  subject  to  be 
mooted  at  a  debating  society,  whether 
certain  conduct  of  two  members  of  that 
House  had  been  or  had  not  been  offensiva 
to  the  liberty  of  the  press ;  and  in  case 
of  condemnation,  which  had  been  most 
criminal.  Now  this  was  a  question  pro^ 
posed  merely  to  be  discussea  at  the  de- 
bate of  an  evening  society.  He  begged 
gentlemen  to  consider  bow  far  this  case 
then  was  worthy  of  serious  attention* 
much  less  deserving  of  severe  punish- 
ment. For  himself,  he  was  free  to  ny« 
that  he  hated  all  extremes.  While  ha 
differed  from  the  honourable  baronet*t 
doctrine,  that  that  House  had  no  right  to 
commit  any  person  but  one  of  its  own 
members,  for  any  attack  upon  its  privi- 
leges, he  could  not,  on  the  other  hand, 
agree  with  the  principle  laid  down  by  the 
new  Teller  of  the  Exchequer,  when  ha 
originally  brought  forward  the  case  of 
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fFo:luive  hcfrd  the  openiog  9f  the 
acouMTjCae  would  IwTe  tkooght  ita  case 
aggwuated  in  ihe  axtranie :— '*  Read  alt/' 
aayt  tin  Ima.  menlier  for  Cambridge«hiTe, 
tdming  to  the  clevfc»  (he  is  not  now»  in* 
doed,  aseoibar  for  <Mibridgeshiret  said 
Mr.  ijheridan^  and  I  hope,  for  the  honoar 
of  the  people  of  England  he  will  neier 
again  beretotnod  io  this  House  by  any 
pertion  of  that  people)  '<  Bead  me  a  cer- 
tain page  of  a  certain  chapter  in  the  bill 
of  riffhts.''    J^ow  the  passage  which  he 
had  desioed  so  pompoosly  to  he  read* 
merely  directea  that  no  proceeding  of 
that  House  should  he  Questioned  in  any 
court  or  place  oat  of  aoors.    Was  thia 
meant  to  bar  all  public   discussion^   all 
ooosidoration  of  politics  out  of  parlia^ 
mont  ?  Unless  it  meant  this>  it  could  mean 
nothing;  it  must  pre^nt  the  poblicatioD 
of  any  report  of  any  of  their  proceedings ; 
it  must  carry  the  order  to  its  utmost  ex* 
tcemity.    Now  to  prove  how  conveniently 
this  principle  might  be  occasionally  re- 
lazed,  he  would  merely  state  the  contents 
of  a  seqoisitton  which  an  hon.  baronet 
had  joit  shewn  him,  as  having  been  served 
on  him,  requiring  his  attendance  at  a  court 
of  common  council — he  did  not  think  it 
would  be  disorderly  to  mention  the  name 
of  the  hon.  gentleman,  not  certainly  as  a 
member  of  that  House,  but  as  an  alder- 
ma»i^he  was  a  very  constitutional  man ;  it 
was  sir  William  Curtis:  The  requisition 
desired  his  attendance  at  a  court  of  com- 
mon council  to  "  consider  ef  the  prodii^al 
and  profligate  expenditure  of  the  public 
money  by  the  House  of  'Commons,  m  the 
late  grant  of  an  annuity  of  2,000/.  a-year 
to  lord  Wellington/'    Now  if  the  hill  of 
rights  was  to  be  so  closely  adhered  to  in 
evei y  case^  why  was  such  a  notice  as  this 
made^public  with  impunity?  What!  shall 
thatiloose  thunder  iu  vengeance  to  batter 
down  a  poor  debaiing  club,  when  it  would 
not  dare  toraise  its  arm  against  a  wealthy 
corporation }  If  this  distinction  was  to  bo 
pmctised  and  endured,  let  there  be  an  end 
Ihen  of  all  that  gives  our  constitution 
Talae— -repress  all  discussion— prohibit 
any  county  meetings-^-^ilence  every  con- 
Woul  over  public  men  on  the  part  of  the 
people,— *aod  by  that  act  deprive  parlia- 
ment of  the  great  stimulus  by  which  it  is 
forced  to  do  its  duty.     If  this  principle  of 
the  bill  of  rights  was  to  .be  acted  on  at  all, 
common  justice  requred  that  its  extension 
should  be  general ;  and  if  that  were  once 
the  case,  they  would  rob  the  people  of 
their  only  conpohtjonnqder.  suflwing^** 
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their  best  prop  and  champioi^— their  chief 
resource  under  all  the  miseries  of  misrule 
and  misgDvernment,-^^  free  prem.  An 
attempt  of  that  description  had  been  made 
some  time  since.  He  had  not  then  tho 
honour  of  a  seat  in  thatHouse,  but  it  was 
at  the  close  of  tbe  American  war  that  tho 
experiment  was  tried.  Lord  North  at- 
tempted to  exclude  the  public  from  tho 
House  of  Commons ;  he  had  the  power» 
and  exercised  it  for  Above  a  session  ami  a 
half.  What  was  the  consequence?  everv' 
coun^  had  its  parliament,  and  everv  vil* 
lage  in  the  Empire  its  delegates:  duos  as« 
sembled,  and  societies  sprung  up  for  tho 
discussion  of  their  rights,  and  the  examin- 
ation of  their  grievances.  The  result 
however  was,  that  the  minister  seeing  his 
mistake,  restored  the  usual  opportunity  of 
communication  between  the  people  and 
their  representatives.  If  he  had  not  dono 
so,  what  might  have  been  tbe  conse* 
quence  ^  He  remembered  well  that  much 
mischief  was  apprehended,  but  the  danger 
was  dissipated  by  the  restoration  of  that 
freedom  which  was  the  most  effectual  foo 
to  danger.  Therefore  be  saw  with  pain 
every  act  of  hostility  against  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  particularly  at  the  present 
crisis.  The  House  ou^ht  not  at  such  a 
period  to  betray  any  thmg  like  that  hos- 
tility. It  was  mconsistent  with  the  safety 
of  the  country,  and  peculiarly  so  with 
their  own  interest.  But  in  the  case  under 
consideration  their  interest,  their  princi- 
ples, and  their  pride  should  restrain  tho 
House  from  engaging  in  such  conduct* 
There  was  something  so  silly,  so  small,  so 
ignominous  in  the  contest  in  which  tho 
House  was  involved,  that  he  could  not 
think  of  it  without  pain,  and  therefore 
must  feel  anxious  to  rescue  it  from  its 
warfare  with  tho  British  Forum.  Upon 
these  grounds  he  would  take  leave  to 
move  an  Amendment,  that  John  Gal^ 
Jones  should  be  discharged  in  consequence- 
of  the  contrition  he  had  expressed  for  his 
offence  against  the  privileges  of  the  House, 
and  the  period  he  had  been  imprisoned  in 
Newgate.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  know  from  the  chair, 
whether  this  mode  of  applying  for  the 
discharge  of  Jones,  or  his  own  application 
by  petition,  wsithe  more  regular  or  ordi* 
nary  course  in  such  cases  ? 

The  Amendment  having  been  dolirerod 
to  the  ISpeaker,  he  observed  in  reply  to 
the  inquiry  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  that  an  ap- 
plication to  the  Homo  by  petition  from 
tho  prisoner,  fi^M  bo  more  consonant  to 
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the  oi'dinacy  mode  of  proceeding  in  such 
cases. — The  Ameadment  beinff  read. 

The    ChanceUor  qf  the  Exchequer  said« 
that  he  couid  not  agree  either  with  the 
origioal  motiou,  or  the  amendment    In 
the  first  instance,  the  argument  of  the 
hon.  baronet  had  altogether  failed  ;  it  had 
been  shewn  in  the.  course  of  the  debate 
to  have  been  wholly  unfounded  :    a  noble 
lord  (Folkestone)  bad  taken  great  pains 
and  mainifested  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  ingenuity  in  reconciling  the  statements 
of  the  honourable  baronet,  with  princi- 
ples which  those  statements  went  to  upset 
It  had,  however,  been  admitted,  even  by 
that  noble  lord,  that  that  House  had  aright 
of  committal  in  cases  of  contempt,  and 
that  one  concession,  immoveably  founded 
ftt  it  certainly  was^  at  once  went  to  the 
root  of  the  whole  argument  of  the  hon. 
baronet.     It  had  beensaid  by  a  right  hon. 
gent  (Mr.  Sheridan),  that  Mr.  Gsle  Jones 
was  not  to  be  made  a  martyr  to  the  mode 
of  reasoning  adopted  by  the  hon.  baronet 
Bui  he  would  ask  if  the  House  was  to  sa- 
crifice their  sense  of  their  owtf  dignity  to 
principles  which  they  utterly  denounced  ? 
He  could  not  see  why  the  House  should 
be  called  upon  on  the  very  day  on  which 
they  had  heard  a  doctrine  avowed  that 
went  to  the  existence  of  their  privileges, 
to  discharge  a  person  whom  they  had  una- 
nimously declared  as  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
their  privileges.     The  right  hon.   gent, 
had  reasoned  as  if  every  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  House  to  assert  their  privileges 
must  necessarily  involve  them  in  discredit, 
.and  put  them  in  a  situation  out  of  which 
they  were  unable  to  deliver,  themselves 
with   either  address  or  dimity. — Yet  it 
appeared,  that  when. the  right  hon.  gent 
had  preferred  an  accusation  himself  it  ne- 
cessarily became  important ;  then  to  be 
sore  it  originated  in  sound  reason,  and  was 
deservedly  matter  of  grave  consideration. 
It  appeared,  however,  from  the  result, 
|hat  a  jury  of  dispassionate  men,  happily 
removed  from  the  resistless  influence  of 
the  right  hon.  gent's  eloquence,  had  pro- 
nounced Mr.  Reeves  not  guilty  of  that 
atrocious  libel  which  the  rigtit  hon.  gent, 
in  the  vehemence  of  his  eloquence  had 
Itttributed  to  him.    If«  then,  the  House 
never  capM  ^ell  out  of  Slich  causes,  the 
instance  mentioned  by  the  right  hon.  gent, 
in  which  that  gentleman  was  himself  the 
inover,  was  certainly  one  of  the  aptest 
illustcations  of  the  truth  of  that  assertion. 
He  thought  that  the  House  should  be  os- 
"^TOmII  cautions  in«dmilting  the  inffluenoe 


of  any  new  doctrine,  without  tracing  thaC 
doctrine  to  its  source.  The  corpora^a 
of  the  city  of-London  had  been  confband- 
ed  with  a  spouting  dub— -the  one  was  a  - 
legal,  constitutional  corporate  body,  and* 
the  other  was  utterly  onknovrxi— >it  vras- 
nothing.  tie  had  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  that  House  ought  to  pause  before  it> 
would  interfere  with  the  l^^l  exercise  of 
a  constitutional  body*.  They  were  con* 
vened  by  legal  authority-^they  met  ta 
eacercise  a  constitutional  nght — ^to  petition 
parliament,  and  in  that  petition  to  com* 
mcnt  upon  the  proceedings  of  their  con* 
stituents,  so  that  the  analogy  did  not  at  all 
hold.  He  called  upon  the  House  to  weigh' 
well  the  consequences  of  making -the  case 
of  Mr.  Gale  Jones  a  precedent-^and  a 
precedent  it  most  be  if  hitherto  the  uni* 
mrm  ptactioe  was  that  every  ofiehder 
should,  previous  to  his  enlargement,  send 
in  an  humble  petition  to  that  House;  ac* 
knowledging  his  offence  and  avowing  hiv 
contrition ;  and  if,  in  the  present  instance* 
Mr.  Gale  Jones  should  be  absolved  from 
that  hitherto  indispensable  preliminary* 
Some  stress  had  been  laid  upon  the  ex- 
pressions of  contrition  made  use  of  by 
Mr.  Gale  Jones  at  the  bar ;  but  such  ex- 
pressions had  been  made  previous  to  hia 
commitment.  The  House  agreed,  afticE 
that  confession  unanimously,  to  commit 
him ;  therefore,  some  subsequent  acknow* 
ledgment  was  necessary ;  at  the  same 
time,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  as 
far  as  he  himself  was  individually  con*. 
cerned,that  if  the  perscm  in  question  should, 
according  to  the  ordinary  and  regular 
course,  submit  his  acknowledgments  to  the 
House  in  the  shape  of  a  humble  petition, 
he  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer} 
should  be  the  firi^t  to  accede  to  any  pro* 
position  for  his  enlargement ;  but  if  that 
mdividual  should  be  so  ill  advised,  as  to 
refuse  such  acknowledgment,  the  Hoose 
in  his  opinion  could  not  enlaroe  that  per- 
son without  a  compromise  of  its  dignity^ 
Mn  Sheridan  in  explanation  said,  that 
he  had  distinctly  stated  that  that  House  had 

Sronounced  the  Pamphlet  of  Mr.  Reeves  to 
e  a  gross, scandalous,  and  malicious  libeL 
Earl  TeuipU,  if  he  could  not  concur  in 
the  motion  of  the  hon.  baronet,  should 
not  consent  to  the  attainment  of  the 
same  object  by  a  side  wind,  in  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  He  thought  tBe  con- 
finement already  sufiered  by  the  indivi* 
dual  asnfficient  punishment  for  his  offence; 
but  would  not  consent  to  his  dlschaige  tilt 
he  ihookl  bjr «  petition  expnm  coniritioa 
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>forbii«fience..  The  Bill  of  Rights  was  not 
intenikd  to  preyent  constitutional  meet- 
iogSy  legally  convened  for  discnssing  the 
condoct  bi  pablic  men.  Bat  he  could 
not  consider  «elf*caUed  meetings  as  en- 
titled to  the  same  consideration  as  corpora* 
tion  meetings,  or  county  meetings  legally 
ooBTened  by  the  Sherifl&.  He  should 
.therefore  yote  against  the  original  motioA 
and  asainst  the  amendment,  at  the  same 
time  distinotly  stating,  that  if  a  petition 
were  to  be  presented,  he  should  Tote  for 
the  discharge  of  the  individual. 

Mr.'  WhiUtread  was  sorry  that  the  hon. 
baronei  had  brought  forward  bis  motion 
m  a  shape,  which,  whatever  way  it  should 
be  decided,  would  not  attain  his  object. 
•He  could  not  but  agree  that  the  House 
bad  the  rrght  to  commit  persons  for  a  breach 
of  its  privileges ;  but  he  must  also  add, 
that  in  his  opmion  that  House  very  seldom 
got  well  out  of  such  proceedings.  It  was 
clear  that  the  honourable  baronet  had 
gone  the  whole  length  of  denying  that  the 
House  had  the  right  to  commit  any  per- 
son, but  one  of  its  own  members  ;  for  he 
had  put  his  argument  in  the  form  of  a  syl- 
logisnH  ;  a  court  of  record  only  had  such 
a  power  of  commitment ;  that  House  was 
not  a  court  of  record,  therefore  that  House 
had  no  such  right  of  commitment*  He 
should  therefore  vote  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  C.  IF.  H^mi  declared  his  intention 
to  vote  for  amendment,  because  he  thought 
•the  confinement  already  sufiered  sufficient 
as  a  punishment  for  the  ofience. 

Sir  P.  Burden  replied- to  the  various  ar- 
guments which  had  been  urged  against 
bis  motion.  He  had  endeavoured  to  guard 
against  the  confounding  the  simple  propo- 
sition, which  he  had  stated,  with  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  inquisitorial  functions  of  that 
House.  He  could  never  have  had  it  in 
idea  to  assert,  that  the  House  had  not  the 
•power,  in  the  exercise  of  its  constitutiobal 
inactions,  to  remove  nuisances,  that  is, 
obstructions  to  judgment,  a  power  which 
every  magistrate  possessed.  -All  courts 
had  that  right,  because  without  it  they 
could  riot  proceed  in  the  administration 
>of  justice.  What  was  the  legal  meaning 
of  contempt?  That  which  throws  ob- 
structions in  the  way  of  the  proceedings 
of  any  court,  is  a  contempt  of  that  court ; 
therefore  the  privilege  of  the  court  in  such 
instant  was  the  right  of  removing  such 
obstruction ;  but  how  were  the  proceedings 
of  that  House  affected,  or  at  least  obstruct- 
ed|  by  a  libel  ?  Did  it  follow  that,  because 
It  could  commit  for  direct  obstruction. 


it  could  likewise  imprison  for  constructive 
contempt }  The  former  was  a  power  ne« 
cessary  for  the  performance  of  its  consti- 
tutional fonction8,and  had  not  lieen  denied 
by  bim.  But  he  did  deny  that  they  bad 
legally  the  power  to  call  a  man  to  their 
bar  for  the  purpose  of  charging  him  with 
an  offence,  and  then  to  inflict  upon  him 
imprisonment,  the  highest  punishment, 
not  capital,  recognised  by  the  law  of  this 
land.  In  doing  this,- the  House  appeared 
to  him  to  have  greatly  transcended  its  con« 
stitutional  prerogatives.  ^  The  hon.  hart, 
then  proceeded  to  review  the  cases  that 
had  been  adverted  to  in  the  course  of  th^ 
discussion,  and  the  comments  made  upon 
them.  He  shewed  thai  not  one  of  them 
applied  to  the  case  under  consideration. 
If  any  hon.  member  could  shew  to  him 
that  such  a  prerogative  was  necessary  to 
the  constitutional  functions  of  parliament, 
he  would  submit.  They  had  already 
abandoned  all  the  privileges  which  were 
formerl v  thought  necesary'  for  them,  be- 
cause they  bad  been  found  obstructions 
to  justice,  and  they  now  retained  only 
freedom  of  speeth  and  from  arrest.  He 
had  hoped  that  the  learned  gentlemen 
opposite,  those  luminaries  of  the  law, 
would  have  thrown  more  light  upon  the 
subject ;  but  the  only  case  they  had  pro- 
duced, that  of  Ferrars,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  Vin,went  to  shew  that  the  House  in 
such  cases  had  no  separate  authority, 
the  learned  gentlemen  had  mistaken  aJl 
his  cases,  and  misconceived  the  object  for 
which  he  had  cited  them,  and  the  argu- 
ments with  which  he  urged  them.  But 
the  hon.  and  learned  gent,  (the  attomev 
general)  had  not  been  able  to  shew  that  it 
was  consistent  with  the  law  of  England 
— that  l«w,  which,  according  to  Plowdea, 
was  founded  upon  pure  reason— »that  an 
English  subject  ought  to  be  ouestioiied 
twice  for  the  same  offence.  The  cases 
he  had  cited,  he  referred  to  only  as  illus- 
trative of  his  arfftunent,  and  in  order  to 
shew,  by  the  well  digested  and  able  paper 
of  the  Judges  in  the  case  of  Brid  ceman  and 
Holt,  that  the  judges  acknowledged  no 
legal  tribunal  in  Uiis  kingdom  but  the 
courts  established  by  the  law  of  the  land. 
The  lex  paHiameniaria  that  had  been  so 
much  talked  of,  was  binding  upon  their 
own  members,  but  not  upon  others.  It 
did  not  give  that  House  a  power,  not  pos* 
sessed  by  the  Sovereign — the  power  of 
committing  a  person  for  an  ofience  cog> 
nisable  by  the  l^al  ttibunab.  What  was 
the  answer  of  chief  jttstioe  Mortwto  "Bdi^ 
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ward  the  FouHb,  whcfn  tf^ked  by  that 
monarch  ''  whether  he  coold  arrest  a 
particular  person",  "  No,  Siroj  that  would 
be  an  act  for  which  you  could  not  be 
questioned^and  the  party,if  aggrieved  could 
ha^e  no  redress ;  you  must  make  an  arrest 
by  an  officer  who  will  be  responsible  for 
the  consequences/'  It  was  likewise  a 
most  material  objection  against  this  right 
claimed  by  the  House,  that  they  could 
not  proportion  the  punishment  to  the 
ofifence  ;  as  an  individual  roay,by  possibi- 
lity, be  confined  seven  years,  or  only  fire 
minutes,  if  a  dissolution  was  to  take  place. 
Much  had  been  said  of  the  dignity  of  that 
House ;  but  if  dignity  was  to  be  measured 
and  supported  by  punishment.  Jack  Ketch 
muAt  have  more  dignity  than  any  other 
iadiTidual  in  the  kingdom.  Ix  strong 
powers  were  to  be  given  any  where^  he 
should  prefer  giving  them  lo  the  King. 
He  had  ever  been  an  enemy  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  arbitrary  power  in  any  quarter, 
^Mid  on  the  same  grounds  was  led  to  op- 
pose what  he  looked  upon  as  an  usurpa- 
tion of  an  unconstitutional  and  arbitrary 
power  on  the  part  of  that  House. 

The  Amendment  was  then  negatived 
without  a  division  ?  but  upon  the  original 
motion  the  House  dtvrded— For  it,  14-^ 
Against  it,  133— 'Majority,  159. 

ISlavb  Tradb.}  Mr.  BnM^ham  rose  to 
make  his  promised  motion  for  copies  of 
the  correspondetfee  between  the  foreign 
tecretary  and  the  nkinisters  of  foreign 
powers,  resident  in  London,  upon  the  sub- 
ject ot  the  abolition  of  Slave  Trade.  The 
hon.  gent,  requested  the  indulgence  of 
^e  House  while  describing  ^e  object  of 
his  motion,  a^d  the  nature  of  the  papers 
he  intented  to  move  for.  He  disclaimed 
all  sentiments  of  hostility  to  the  present 
ministers  as  influencing  him  in  the  motioix 
he  was  about  to  make. '  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  advert  to  the  resolution  of  1 806, 
and  lamented  that,  as  a  general  measure 
it  should  have  proved  so  inefficacious; 
more  especially  with  respect  to  foreign 
powers.  Sweden  had  carried  on  the 
Slave  Trade  in  the  island  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew; that  island  from  its  proximity 
lo  those  of  the  West  India  islands  belong- 
ing to  us,  afibrded  ample  means  for  sup- 
porting an  illicit  trade  m  slaves  with  many 
of  our  colonies  in  tliat  qoarler.    The  Slave 

'  Trade,  with  respect  to  Sweden,  was 
merely  a  nominal  trade,  not  exceeding 

.  six  Or  seven  slaves  a-year  for  that  island. 
He  trusted,  however,  that  such  facilities  of 
anurooorse  existed  betivcen  the  courts  of 


Stockholm  and  London,  as  that  anji 
resulting  from  the  illicit  trade  at  Si. 
tholomew  might  be  remedied*  Nmmk, 
with  respect  to  Portugal  and  SpaiOi  *Mr 
flags  could  not  certainly  be  oted  to  way 
great  extent  in  proteetin||  the  illicit  trader 
When  he  was  at  Lisbon  in  hb  Majesty's 
service,  he  was  astonished  and  concerned 
to  find  that  from  one  district  of  A^ica* 
there  were  annually  exported  to  the  Pom 
tuguese  settlements  in  Americi^  not  lem 
than  from  15  to  ld|00O  slaves,  and  this  he 
was  then,  told  amounted  to  but  one  half 
of  the  whole  trade  for  Portugal.  He 
trusted  tliat  our  representations  open  thik 
head  would  be  found  to  have  had  weight 
in  the  councils  of  Portugal ;  as  wo  might 
justly  be  supposed  to  have  some  influence 
in  a  country  in  the  defence  of  which  we 
had  voted  money  for  the  support  of  S(XOOO 
of  its  native  trbops.  With  respect  to 
Spain->— Spain  he  had  no  doubt  traded  la 
slaves  to  the  amount  of  nearly  -two  thirds 
of  the  Slave  Trade  of  Portugal ;  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  this  trade  as  carried  en  by 
Spain,  was  carried  on  between  Cuba  and 
the  Havannah;  and  it  was  but  too  justly 
apprehended,  that  in  the  intercourse  Km- 
tween  both  the  illicit  trade  was  supported 
by  landin^^  the  slaves  upon  the  urittsh 
isles.  With  respeot  to  America — Use 
Americans  had  abolished  the  Slave  Trade, 
yet  much  of  the  illicit  trade  Wa»  carried 
on  under  the  flag  of  Sweden ;  this  was  a 
topic  peculiary  interesting  to  the  Ameri* 
cans,  and  the  House  had  seen  in  the  A  me* 
rican  correspondence  respecting  Mr.  £rs- 
kioe,  that  they  shewed  their  willingness 
to  open  a  negocibtion  upon  this  subject ; 
•they  had  said  that  they  conld  not  make 
any  concession  a&cting  their  right  of  so- 
vereignty, yet  that,  if  their  ships  shoald 
be  detected  by  our  cruiaers  in  that  tllieit 
trade,  the  owners  of  those  ships  would  not 
make  any  representation  to  their  govern- 
ment, in  the  violation  of  whose  laws  they 
had  so  sttflered.  He  apologised  to  the 
House  for  the  few  observationa  he  had 
taken  the  liberty  to  throw  out,  and  con- 
eluded  with  moving,  •'  That  an  humble  ad- 
dress be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  pray- 
ing that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased 
to  order,  that  there  be  laid  before  the 
House,  copies  of  all  communications  made 
by  his  Majesty's  secretary  of  State  for 
foreign  affairs,  to  the  ministers  of  /oreifpa 
powers  resident  in  London*  with  their  an* 
swers  thereunto.'' 

Mr.   Camtmg  complimented    the  baa. 
genu  00  the  ability  with  which  he  hat 
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liigil»  the  hw.  gMH.  fmM  find  tbu 
AWjr  iMiig  tei  hmi  doMto  iodtiCQ  Um 
Bruil  govemnMOi  to  coomv  ia  carrriiig 
tht  abolitioa  inlo  dfect»  Bui  tbooga  no 
ddobl  Oroal  Britoin  had  miott  to  oxpod 
thift  the  PniMgiiftiii  govtrament  would 
pogr  eoMulenilm  dtfMoeo  lo  iia  rocom* 
■Mndfttiottt  yd  il  ffooM  he  rtfcolleoted 
iImu  Great  Britain  had  norighi  to  dietaia 
to  that  fgfirtnumtnt  Whan  the  aboliiion 
had  adyanced  no  slowly  in  thia  enlightened 
oomitry,  with  all  the  aid  of  popular  feel- 
ing* and  aU'the  weight  oC  tnetwo  great 
amhoritiea  (Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  ¥ox,)  who 
concurred  in  this  point,  thoogh  hardly  on 
apy  other.  When  this  measure  had  been 
20  years  in  agitation  here  befiore  it  was 
camcdy  it  conld*  not  reasonably  be  attri- 
beted  to  a  want  of  aealor  humanity  im  the 
Portugneae  government,  which  has  r^ 
aioTcd  to  the  rery  land  of  slarery,  thai  it 
hsd  not  m  the  space  of  one  year  done  any 
thing  decisivo.  Bat  he  believed  that  when 
the  papera  nhonld  be  prodoced,  it  would 
be  found  thai  there  woaan  acticio  in  the 
treaty  with  the  Brasil  gkiecrameni,  pro- 
Tiding  i€  not  aliauluiely,  at  lenst  much 
■Mre  rdrctnally  for  the  gvadnal  abolition 
than  the  article  eomaioed  in  the  aboniee 
treaty  with  America.  With  legard  to 
Spain,  the  Slaee  IVada  of  which  had  per^ 
hs|H  boon  tm»  highly  estinMte4  at  two 
thirds  ot  the  an<ioni  of'- the  ^Mtogaese 
trade,  the  hon.  gent,  wnald  find  thm  the 
object  had  not  hern  neglected  in  that 
quarter.  But  if  con^idtiraMe  managemeot 
was  neceawry  wnh  respect  to  the  Porto* 
mese  government^  the  bon«  fsnt,  woold 
be  avrare  that  f|ood  management  was  aliNj 
necesMsry  with  regard  to  that  of  Spain. 
There  was  hardly  time  to  enter  into  any 
atipulation  with  tbatgovtmment  wich  res- 
pect to  io  colonial  policy.  Bet  it  would 
Im  fomid  that  the  most  oamf^n  reoam* 
mendation  hnd  been  made  to  the  Spaiiish 
government,  to  take  the  sobj^ct  into  its 
aHest  senoaa  consideration.  As  to  Swe- 
den»  it  wotfld  be  found  that  no  retom 
eeuM  be  made  to  the  addraw  on  that 
imad  nnlem  something  had  been  done 
with  that  power  since  he  had  betm  in  e£- 
fioe.  Hie  object,  be  confessed,  hnd  been 
to  obtain  Iran  the  different  goreromcats 
n  distinct  aboliiion  of  the  tnam— and  not 
m  oonventioo  to  pmventan  illicit  trade  by 
trade  by  the  eebjecte  of  this  conntry, 
mider  their  flags.  Ha  <x»nfsmed  he 
kad  not  been  aware,  till  ktely,  that  the 
sBiait  ernda  ni  etovea  hf  Mtaih  enlgacti 


had  been- earned  on/ to.  in  great  aneoOent 
under  the  Swedish.  f|i^  As.  far  m  im*. 
den  herself  waa^oDnceriiedi  the  advamege 
ahe  herself  dor<ved  Arimi  tllat  trade  wi^ 
cmaioly  ^^ry-  little  ■land  he  had  ht>«rd 
with  eatTHBe  regret  that  h«r  dag  Ind  been 
lent  to  oar  own  trwlerA  to  emny,  tm  this 
commerce  io  dlrf^t  defiance  ufitht  law.  Hp 
soggested  that  soma  etli*ctoal  stepa-nhanld 
be  taken,  by  tlie.  legislature  and  the  pm- 
vernnient  to  Sttppre*ifi  ihu  ftrosa  iiucioKe* 
moot  of  the  law  by  British  snbjf  ci^  Wiih 
regard  to  America,  hftdilferttd  alt4iipeilMir 
from  the  hon.  gent,  as  u»  the  mode  uf  pio^ 
eeeding  with  that  govomment^  aldiough 
he  perfectly  agreed  in  all  the  pniiciplee 
ha  had  stated.  The  hon.  gent,  ihunght 
that  America  was  aaxiuusi  foe  tlio  aboli- 
tion. His  mformation  led  him  to  a^  C()n^ 
trary  conclusion.  Hia  belirf  was  that  the 
Amt»ricuna  had  no  inclination  to  abolish 
the  trade  efflfCtoaUy,  and  that  ihey  only 
wanted  to  take  advaatai^e  of  ous  aboliiion;. 
Under  that  government  it  would  bo  hnpt 
in  mind  that  there  was  a  greater  alav«»  pe^ 
polation  than  aadnr  any  oiher,  and  that 
the  popular  feelin(t  amuld  not  iherefose 
go  io  rfiectuallv  along  wixh  its  goveco»- 
ment  in  the  abolition.  The  Msbsianca 
ol'  the  article  in  the  abortivo  treasy  to 
which  he  had  allorfed*  was,  that  the  two 
govrmments  should  niuiuaUy  comnauno* 
i*aie  to  each  other  the  siopa  taken  to 
earrv  the  abolitinn  iato  eflbct,  which  was 
bard4y  daing  any  thinfL  Bat  the  hon. 
genu  thought  he  saw  from  the  f  nrrrspan 
dence  some  reason  so  think  that  them 
would  be  no  errione  oppaeitt«jn  on  the  part 
ol  the  American  goeeramrnt  to  an  agrc^ 
ment  permitting  the  capture  of  their 
sinee  veMels  by  nor  era«arrs;  herfiaee 
ae  such  ve<sela  «eottkl  ha  » ting  in.  oppo* 
sitien  to  the  Amencin  law,  tooy  wouM 
have  no  ground  ol  complains  to  the  Ame^ 
rican  g»v«f»iaeiit.  But  the  hon.  gent, 
had  not  read  ihm  correspondenee  with  hia 
nsiml  accuracy.  An  agreemeai  an  thia 
paint  was  what  tisry  panicuiady  ohfected 
to,  as  contrary  to  their  soeareignty,  aU 
thongh  at  the  same  time  thee  had  said  that 
if  the  power  of  captnee  shenid  he  exee* 
cised,  persons  taken  in  an  iihois  trade 
could  not  be  intitied  to  redeesa.  But,  in 
this,  there  was  nothing  Idie  n  coweantion ; 
it  was  merely  myiog,  that  any  one  mi|fht 
fciil  an  ontlaw.  if  ihis  oanntry  had  legist 
kted  upon  the  ideanf  any  snob  sight  of 
capinre,  the  Amemcan  geeenament  wonid 
certainly  have  coespiained;  another  eon- 
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4kbu§e*  ^  The  only  '  way  *  of  proceeding 
•would  be  by  the  admiralty,  at  their  risk, 
giving  dkectiong  to  onr  cruizeni,  or  rather 
'privateers.  Bot  what  assurance  cotild 
there  be«  that  this  discretion  given  to 
privateers,  would  not  be  abused ;  and 
^hen  vessels  were  found  to  have  been  im- 
-properly  seissed  under  such  a  system,  tior 
iwhat  perpetual  complaints  would  it  not 
-give  rise.  There  must  also  be  a  recipro- 
city in  the  conduct  of  the  system,  and  the 
American  privateers  would  be  let  loose ; 
and  under  the  pretence  of  seizing  slave- 
ships  might  be  an  intolerable  annoyance 
ito  oar  whole  trade.  He  did  not  say  they 
would  actually  do  this :  but  certainly  the 
«speriment  would  be  most  dangerous. 
'Nothing  could  be  done  upon  a  ground 
like  this.  In  all  the  principles  and  objects 
t>f  the  hon.  gent.>  he  most  perfectly 
•aoreed.  He  had  only  risen  for  the  pur- 
oi  briefly  stating  the  principles  upon 
which  he  had  acted,  wit^  reference  to 
•this  subject,  when  in  office.  He  concluded 
by  seconding  the  motion. 

Mr.  Stq>l^  wished  that  his  hon.  friend 
iiad  not  thought  it  necessary  to  preface 
hh  motion  with  any  remarks,  but  had 
spared  his  observations  till  the  production 
of  the  papers.  Btit  as  the  American  go- 
vernment had  been  represented  as  un- 
friendly to  the  abolition,he  was  anxious  to 
fay  a  few  words  on  that  point.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  slave  population  in 
America ;  but  still  there  was  evidence  to 
shew,  that  the  American  government  was 
as  friendly  to  the  abolition  as  it  could  be, 
in  consistency  with  a  due  regard  to  popu- 
lar feelinff.  To  prove  this  Mr.  Stephen 
mentioned,  that  a  slave  ship  had  been 
brought  in  by  a  British  cruizer,  and  con- 
demnation applied  for  in  the  prize  court. 
It  turned  out  that  the  ship  was  American 
property,  and  there  was  no  doubt  but  she 
must  be  restored.  Mr.  Monro,  the  Ame- 
rican minister^  stated  at  that  time,  that  ^e 
American  government  wished  to  sive  no 
protection  to  the  claimant ;  but  if  the  ship 
was  to  be  restored  then  he  claimed  her  for 
the  government,  on  account  of  her  carry- 
ing on  a  trade  contrary  to  the  law.  He 
am  instanced  another  case  of  the  same 
kind.  '  Among  the  commissioners  under 
the  treaty  the  majority  were  Americans, 
and  consequently  almost  all  the  disputed 
points  were  earned  in  their  fiivour ;  bot 
when  a  claim  was  made  for  a  slave  ship  it 
wasrejectedwithindignaiion.  Thesethings 
went  to  prove  the  Amerieans  were  not  un- 
fiic«dly  to  tbeaboUtaoa.    Helbotight  thai 


a  distmction  might  be  made  between  til* 
slave  trade  and  other  branches  of  comi 
merce,  and  an  arrangement  made  on  that 
particular  point ;  but  the  article  in  the 
abortive  treaty  could  never  have  answered 
any  very  good  purpose.  It  ought  to  be 
kept  in  view,  however,  that  at  that  time 
the  slave  trade  had  not  been  altogether 
abolished.  He  believed  that  there  was  a 
disposition  in  the  American  government 
to  concur  in  this  object,  and  he  thought  it 
but  just  to  state  that  opinion. 

Mr.  Brougham  was  aware,  that  in  order 
to  effect  the  object,  there  most  be  some 
arrangement  with  America,  because  other- 
wise, there  could  be  no  proceedings  in  Uie 
prize  courts ;  but  what  ne  submitted  was, 
that  there  appeared  in  the  correspondence 
a  disposition  in  the  American  government 
to  concede  so  far  as  to  afibrd  hopes,  that 
some  arrangement  might  be  made  on  this 
particular  point.  The  right  hon.  gent,  in 
his  opinion  had  djalt  harshly  with  the 
American  government.  They  had  given 
proof  of  their  disposition  to  abolish  the 
slave  triaide.  It  ought  to  be  recollected 
that  they  had  set  us  th6  example  of  aboli* 
tion,  a  preity  strong  proof  that  they  were 
sincerely  anxious  for  the  success  of  the 
measure.  And  yet  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  had  said— <ind  so  grave 
and  serious  a  chai^  had  seldom  been  so 
lightly  made,  that  the  only  object  of  the 
Americans  was  to  get  possession  of  a  pan 
of  our  slave  trade  I  He  did  not  believe  that 
this  was  the  case ;  and  if  he  had  believed  it, 
he  would  have  been  cautious  how  he 
stated  it.  '  He  would  humbly  recommend 
to  the  right  hon.  gent.,  who  had  so  lately 
been  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  afiiiirs, 
and  might,  perhaps,  be  very  soon  cidled 
to  that  office  again,  to  be  cautious  how 
he  preferred  so  grave  and  serious  a  charge. 

Mr.  BorAom  bad  always  been  of  opi- 
nion, that  unless  the  trade  was  abolished 
by  other  governments  it  would  soon  r»> 
Vive  in  our  own  colonies.  It  wns  only  by 
treaty  with  other  powers  that  the  tiiiN 
could  be  eflbctually  abolished. 

Mr.  WHberforce  exprencA  his  great  wt^ 
tisiaction  that  whatever  little  dmerenoes 
there  might  be  on  minor  points,  there  was 
one  universal  concurrence  in  the  desire  to 
carry  the  object  of  abolition  into  complete 
effiN^t.  On  that  object  he  himself,  and 
those  who  had  taken  e  particular  interest 
in  the  measure,  had  constantly  kept  their 
eyes  fixed.  He  thought  the  right  hon. 
gent  (Mr.  Cimning)  had  ^ne  too  for 
when  he  said  that  the  Amencan  govsnK 
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mieiitvM  qoftiendly  lo  the  abolition.  It 
had  been  well  stated  by  his  boo.  friend 
(Bfoagfaam)  who  had  out  of  the  House 
done  so  much  for  the  cause*  and  who  now 
exerotied  his  great  talents  in  its  favour  in 
the  Hoose*-4hat  the  American  govern- 
ment had  been  before  us  in  the  abolition. 
There  was,  he  finnl>[ beHeved^a  general 
disposition  in  Askerica  to  abolish  this 
traffic^and  it  ought  to  be  remembered 
that  they  had  done  nmre  than  ourselves 
on  this  subject;  for  a  great  many  of  the 
■laves  there  had  been  emancipated— a 
most  favourable  omen  of  their  future  exer- 
tions in  the  cause.  He  hoped  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  would  be  fixed  upon 
this  great  object,  and  the  great  benefits 
which  it  was  calculated  to  confer  on  hu« 
man  nature. 
The  motions  were  then  agreed  to> 


HOUSB  OF  COMMONS. 

Wedmttdi^,  Mar€h  14. 

{OaoHANCB  EsTniATBs.]  -The  Home 
having  resolved  into  a  Committee  of 
eupply, 

Mr.  AMty  Cocper,  without  any  prelaw 
ratory  observations,  stated  to  the  Com- 
mittee, that  the  total  saving  on  the  ord- 
nance estimates  for  this  year,  amounted 
to  nearly  one  million  and  a  half ;— under 
the  head  of  ordinaries^  there  would  be 
found  to  be  an  excess  for  this  year, 
amounting  to  7,0001.  ;-^Qt  under  the 
head  of  extraordinaries,  there  would  be 
found  to  be  a  diminution  of  charge, 
amounting  to  1,140,0001. ;— and  under  the 
head  of  unprovided,  there  would  appear 
a  Aminution  of  S5f,80f)i. ;— «o  that  the 
total  saving  under  these  two  heads  of  ex- 
traordinaries and  unprovided  would  coo- 
list  of  a  diminution  of  expence,  amounting 
to  1,492,209^;— *and  the  total  sum  he 
meant  now  to  call  upon  the  Committee  to 
Tote  for  the  ordnance  service  of  the  cur- 
rent year,  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
amounted  to  S,8 19,406/.  The  saving  under 
the  head  of  extraordinaries  arose  from 
various  causes*  There  was  a  reduction 
from  the  annual  charge  of  the  foreign 
service,  of  QOOflOOL  There  was  also  a 
saving  in  works  and  repairs  of  260,0001. 
There  would  be  found  ia  forther  saving  of 
60,000t  by  the  redaction  of  draught 
hones  ;  and  by  a  dipiinotion  of  the  num- 
4»er  of  depoli,  there  was  an  additional 
saving  of  100,0001.  With  respect  to  the 
estimates  for  the  ordnance  m  Ireland, 
there  would  be  fonnd  generaHy  tobe  a 


saving  of  123,0001.  and  under  the  head 
of  new  works,  would  be  found  a  further 
saving  of  17,000/.  The  hon«  ^t.  con* 
eluded  with'moving.  *f  That  it  is  the  opi- 
nion of  vthe  Committee  that  a  sum  net  ex- 
ceeding 3,819,466/.  be  granted  to  his 
Majesty  towards  defraying  the  oidnanco 
estimates  for  the  current  year.'' 

Mr.  Cidcrt^  rose  and  said,  he  wu  not 
surprised  that  the  hon.  gent,  had  been  so 
brief  upon  the  subject ;  nut  he  must  request 
the  patience  of  the  Committee,  while  he 
deviated  from  the  example  which  had 
been  given,  and  went  a  little  more  into 
detail.  He  found,  in  looking  over  the 
papers  which  he  hdd  in  his  hand,  a  re* 
auction  of  100,000/.  from  the  last  year's 
expence,  and  so  far  as  such  a  reduction 
could  be  proved  to  be  real,  be  was  willing 
to  allow  the  hon.  gent,  doe  prabe.  Ihis 
reauction  had  been  made  in  tbe  expence 
for  saltpetre,  and  in  those  charges  which 
were  termed  '  unprovided,'  a  phrase  equi- 
valent to '  extraordinaries*  in  the  common 
accounts  of  the  army.  But  when  he  loob» 
ed  into  those  parts  of  the  statement  where 
extravagance  was.  most  unjostifiable  and 
unserviceable^  he  fonnd  the  old  spirit  stiM 
alive,  and  as  vigorons  as  ever ;  he  fomid 
charged  in  16Q9*  4^861^  for  a  house  for 
the  Secretary,  in-  Pali«niaU;  he  next 
found  for  abuilding  for  asimilar  purpose^ 
8,406/.  iriiich,  with  anontdescriptcharget 
which  he  oould  not  distmctly  trace,  at 
that  time,  amonnled  to  1 1,000/.  The  ex« 
penditare  in  the  ordnance  department 
m  pix^viding  apartments  for  its  officers 
was  intolerable ;  summed  up,  it  was  not 
less  than  45,000/.  It  might  be  alledged 
that  a  considerable  part  of  this  expence 
had  been  saoptioncd  by  himself  (Mr.  Cat* 
craft)  and  his  colleagues*  while  in  office  ; 
but  the  contract  for  the  hoose^in  FsH^maH 
had  been  made  before  they  could  Iwve 
any  influence  over  it  As  it  was,  they 
tried  to  get  rid  of  it,  to  throw  it  off  the 
hands  ofthe  nation,  to  exchange,  toseM 
it ;  and,  in  the  failure  of  all  their  eftrte 
for  this  purpose,  were  forced  to  perform 
the  contract;  but  improvements  and  em* 
bellishments  were  going  on,  which  wooM 
make  the  cost  of  that  onerous  fobric  at 
least  50,000/.  But  the  expence  ofthe 
establishment  did  not  halt  here  :  a  miser* 
able  house  in  Pall-mall  was  bought  up  at 
the  sporting  price  -of  7,163,  for  an  en* 
gineer  officer ;  another,  for  the  inspector 
general  was  purchased  at  a  splendid  pricey 
in  that  same  most  expensive  part  of  the 
town«*-JIe  mast  now  advert  to  an  eBpe» 


found  ibatiki  dAe«  bad  in.  hi*  flena4ft«d 
Itis  thvi  nine  or  toaaoMierSiastbe  Mgibf 
attiiidaiMs  in  hh  hoitte,  as  hii'griKMtti, 
val«tf ,i«nd  l«r«Mgbl  be  bncmr,  as  bit  coobsi 
ballcrst  fiBC.  md  'four  iMiiea.  Tbis  [ioit* 
Mtt'spleir'be  undorsioodto  bo^tbe  exoN 
cite  of  an  aarawBd  and  as  yet  andispnted 
IHml^e*;  tbatbe^  bad  been  goiUy  only 
of  what  Jr  bad  kno«m«tberB,  and .  many 
otbeia,*  to>  bavo  been«cpostanUyigoilty. 

Mr.  AMy  Gtaper  stated,-  across  tbo 
table/tbat  a  court  of  mquiry  was  .sitting 
upon  *lbe  case  alluded  to  iay  thf«  ban.  •gent., 
and  if^any- officer  should  be' found  guiily 
of  such  iptadices  beiwooki  be  ponifbed  by 
a  court  martial. 

(Mr.  Cahrqft  resmned;  {if  ^tbe  circuin* 
stances  be  hafl<statedsrcretnie>  he  trusted 
that  the  court  of  inquiry  woohd  not  rest 
there ;  but  he  frould  not  detain  the  Uoose 
any  longer  upon  the  circumstance,  but 
proceed.  The  next  charge  which  he 
found  was  a  small  one,  it  was  true ;  but 
he  found  nocause  for  it,  trifling  as  it  might 
beiboogbt;  650^.  for  ordnance  exponses 
at  Hungerfofd.  The  next  objectionable 
item  of  charge,  was  that  for  buildiog  bai^ 
ateksat  iWedenbeck;  and  bare  he  must 
obsewe  upon  the  general  foil  v  of  that  «ac- 
tvavagance,  -  which  built  such  saipptoous 
apBilmants  for  men  whose  «noone  eaold 
notexce0d:i00/«iori40ol.  a  yeary^as-wouid 
be  fit  for  nan  of  as. many  tbousaad.s, 
giving  chem  thereby  idle  notions  of  ex- 
•pendiuive,  and  Jaadtng  them  coosequenlJy 
into  ifixIramigBnce.  .  Ue.fovnd  likewise 
.in  the  estimates,  a  provisioni  for  artaliery 
driers,  a  oorp  .of  betweieni  5  aadi'GjtiOO' 
aMn«  with  6^)00  horses.  This,  great*  and 
most  expansive  body  .was  and  .could  be, 
•of  no  passible  use  in  the  country,  .exoept* 
•ki|^  in  case. 4>f.  an  iAiraaion, .  to.  mope ihe 
artillery  from  one  part  of  dtk^  cauAuy  u> 
another.  He  did  not  find  rthe^Mim  velative 
<to  ibem  .pctntsd  in  the .  estimates.  Those 
•artillery  horsesivere  caotoned  by  fiYe.and 
jtix  hundred  4ogether  in  districts  on  the 
ooast ;  yet  in4heae  very  districts  the  jmon'-^ 
4ry  'was  charged  with  S'ifiOOi^ fusdronuaot 
Jhorses,  to  dorMie  geof  ral  work  ;  -while  tba 
driTer's  horses  weie  id^e,  totally  idle,ifar, 
and  aleekf  and  pampered  titi  they  ^kquU 
be  unlit  for  even  the  single  service.tQ'Vihii^h 
they  were  designed.  He  knew,  that  ioffi- 
cers  had  an  aver^ionro  putting  thtfir  ho/ses 
■to  any  work  that  •fiullied  the  glossiness  *of 
thftir  skins  or  dimmed  the  .pg.lish  of  their 
•harness 4  but  the  exppnce..j>f  the  corps 
.amounted  t4i  thr  enormous  humof  40Qk00Q/. 


Hitorewbieb  it  aiteht  seem  invidiaas-lo 
louch  upon,  bat  (wnich  it  was>abBOfotel(y 
necessttiy  toitotice,'  he  meant  tbe  pay  of 
ihesaperamtuated  men,  <and'  tbe  pcnisians 
ePwidowsand  dfficipre :  batander  this  title, 
interesting  as  it  mtmt  beeo  the  foeliags  of 
tbo  -House ,  ( a  large '  system  <af  •  peculation 
was  easily  concealed  ;it  ooAtainedall  tbe 
piiraite' pensions  of  the  ordnance,  and  in 
even  the  last  year  bad  incroased  by 
a»5l^/.  The '  meUochoiy  events  of  the 
past  year  preseaaed  'but  too  tobt^ious-a 
reason  •  ft>r  this  increase.  Whh  regard 
to  the' works  in  tbe  caimtry  Jie  found- a 
charge  for  ihe  Cinque  Ports,  and  he  re- 
quested  to  %naw  if  the  fortifieations.  at 
Dover  were  completed.  He  found  in  tbe 
estimates  the  Chatham  headof  expence 
diminished,  but  still  ^^^^  extraeagaace 
ebere  bad  been  enormous.  •  >He  <  had  ^t  lo 
inetaoce  tbe  aitillcrybarpacks;  those  build* 
sags  contained: about  1,000  .nMn»wiih  a 
few  horses,  and  some  sheds  foroarriages; 
jal  tbe  aspanca  of  tbe  woilc  bad  bean 
t50,000l.  Another  qaastioaable  item'was 
that  of  t9j000i,  tawarda  tbe  efcetion  of  an 
aniilery  boapiial-iMhe  wished  ^tbisitem4o 
be  forther  explamad,  *But  there  'was 
tmotberratber  vxtraordlnary  item  ofS/MOl 
for  tbe  oonstmction  of  a  powder  magaoiae 
in  Dorchester  ;•  it  was  natural  for  the  ban. 
gent,  to  have  his  partialilies  for  Dorobes* 
ter,«Tbut  be  (Mr.  tJalcraft)  wasat  a  lass  to 
Imow  why  a  powder  magasine  was  aeoe^ 
aary  there;  He  ^wiabad  to  be. informed 
lebether it  was  to'traaaura  up  the  military 
atoves  of  thetown,  or ta  receiTe  Iha spare 
powder  of  the  enti^  .dietrtct.  Ha*  hoped, 
howeter,  that  wbathor  or^not,  it<wouldbe 
Iceptat  a.safe  distance  Aam  the  town  ; 
hvli  5,000/.  waaaaom  uadadiably  too  large 
for  BO  (idle  a  paepoae.  He  next  feand 
imdar  one  awespiag  ->bead,  for  building 
and  taking  land  for  building  on,*  at  Wool* 
wiob,  .l$4fl00L  This  charge  ant  met 
iba  aye  in  the  modest  form  of  78,699/L  and 
teas  gradually  .inflated  up  to  the  aogre^ 
fate  which  be  stated.  The  minor  abuses 
Uteres  were  of  the  same  rank  with  those 
erhicbibeibad  noticed  at  Chatham.  Officers 
Wera»k|U>wn  toiaake  almost' a  pioperty  of 
Ibeborseeprafaded.  for  ^  the  service  }  and 
while  theeiimd  ibem  in  actual  employ 
drawing  their  aoacheeiand  xurricles,  re» 
fosad  to  >pay 'tbei'tax  demanded  by  the 
4iamnii89Mnersi  on  the  niexHhat  they  ware 
ihai  kittg'soimises.  Tne  cammiMioni^rs, 
bawever,  -^nasiemd  .such  a.  plea,  smd 
would  aHowvno  more  than  a  single  horse 


ioe«aacluoftGanvOna)latttinquiry,  it  was  I  ^wldist  its tsenrkasiwfiiai  only  Jttefol  atiiba 
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Retail  nMnMiit  of  invaston;  asifwcconld 
h^T^  no  notice  of  invasion,  not  a  moment 
to  prepare ;  or,  as  if  the  species  of  iio^ses 
employed  in  the  artillery  were  not  pre- 
cisely of  that  description,  of  which  an  ai* 
most  onlimited  number  might  be  got  at 
any  pressing  moment  in  the  country  T  Yet 
for  this  eventi  distant,  if  it  should  ever 
arrive,  the  country  was  to  be  saddled  with 
an  intolerable  expence,  a  permanent  and 
certain  burthen,  to  meet  an  event  barely 
contingent.  The  number  of  the  corp  em- 
plqyed  on  foreign  service  must  be  small, 
and  there  could  be  no  ground  for  continu* 
ing  an  useless  expenditure  at  home.  The 
corps  should  be  reduced,  not  perhaps  to- 
tally; it  might  be  advisable  to  leave  a 
skeleton  for  an  increase  of  the  corps,  if  it 
should  be  necessary;  but  if  the  number 
of  horses  were  6,000,  he  would  reduce 
them  to  1,000.  He  apologised  for  the 
detail  into  which  the  subject  had  led  him, 
but  it  was  one  to  which  too  keen  and  pa- 
tient a  spirit  of  inquiry  could  not  be  ap« 
plied ;  it  was  not  becoming  the  economy 
of  that  honourable  House,  to  vote  away 
immense  sums  without  minutely  investi- 
gating die  necessity  of  the  charge,  and 
particularly  without  knowing  the  applica- 
tion of  former  estimates.  The  charge  for 
saltpetre,  in  which  a  reduction  was  boasted 
of,  was  600,000/.  The  charge  for  artillery 
drivers'  horses  in  Ireland  was  10^000/. 
He  did  not  comprehend  the  foundation  of 
a  charee  to  that  extent ;  did  it  compre- 
hend the  purchase  of  horses  in  Ireland  for 
the  corps  here  P  [He  was  answered  in  the 
negative  acrOiss  the  table.]  He  confessed 
himself  totally  at  a  loss  to  account  for  a 
charge  which  seemed  so  superior  to  the 
necessities  of  the  small  corps  stationed  in 
Ireland ;  and  he  must  lament  to  find,  that 
the  spirit  of  economy  nvhich  had  given 
such  nope  of  rational  retrenchment  ivas 
merely  nominal  at  best ;  a  reduction  only 
from  one  decree  of  waste  to  another ;  from 
the  ijidefensible  extravagance  of  last  year, 
to  the  almost  equally,  culpable  extrava- 
gance of  the  present  one. 

Mr.  A,  Cooper  admitted  the  excess  of 
the  present  year's  estimates  over  those  of 
^806;  but  that  excess  was  imputable  to 
the  increased  exigency  of  public  afiairs 
since  that  period  as  well  as  to  the  rise  in 
the  price  of  every  article.  With  respect 
to  the  house  in  Pail  Mall,  he  entered  into 
a  minute  detail  of  the  proceedings,  or  the 
part  of  the  board  of  ordnance  in  purchasing 
that  house,  to  shew,  that  the  board  had 
been  influeyed  bf  an  ^nxiQus  attention 
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to  economy.  Their  former  house  had 
been  at  St.  Margaret  street,  and  from 
their  wish  to  avoid  expence,  they  had  long 
and  distinctly  refused  to  contract  with  the 
commissioners  for  widening  and  improv* 
ing  the  streets  about  Westminster;  a 
peremptory  noticei  however, finally  obliged 
them  to  .give  up  their  house ;  and  they 
then  called  Mr.  Wyatt,  their  architect, 
before  them,  who  stated  that  the  lowest 
terms  on  which  he  could  build  a  house  for 
them  was  40,000/.,^  and  ihat  he  could  not 
do  it  in  a  space  less  than  twp  years.  They 
had  heard  in  the  mean  time,  that  the 
Union  Club  House  was  for  sale,  and  that 
the  proprietors  were  distressed  for  money* 
He  (Mr.  Cooper)  was  consequently  ordered 
by  lord  Chatham  to  treat  with  the  pro* 
prietors'  agent,  Mr.  Gould,  for  the  pur* 
chase  of  the  House,  not  for  the  public  ser« 
vice,  but  on  the  part  of  a  private  individual. 
He  did  so,  and  succeeded  in  getting  the 
house  at  such  a  price,  that  the  original  - 
proprietors'  creditors  were  very  indignant 
when  they  heard  of  the  terms  of  the  sale, 
and  who  were  the  purchasers;  the  sum 
given  for  the  house  was  30,000  guineas,  in- 
cluding the  furniture,  without  which  the 
house  would  not  be  sold,  and  whioh  was 
worth  5,000/.  With  respect  to  the  house 
for  the  Secretary,  when  he  came  into  of- 
fice, he  found  an  estimate,  for  a  new  house 
for  the  Secretary,  of  6,S00/.  This,  as  hav- 
ing, he  presumed,  the  sanction  of  lord 
Moira,  he  had  acted  upon,  and  Mr. 
Cooper  sold  his  interest  for  7,163/-  The 
plan  of  the  Chatham  buildings  was  Mr. 
Wyatt's ;  and  as  to  the  officer  alluded  to 
by  the  hon.  gent,  as  having  been  put  under 
arrest  at  Flush'mg,  he  could  only  say  he 
had  found  that  officer  at  all  times  intel- 
ligent and  active.  With  respect,  however, 
to  the  buildings  of  Chatham,  he  had  rea- 
son to  hope  that  there  would  be  no  further 
demand  upon  the  public  upon  this  head. 
The  dep6t  of  carnages  for  sea  service  was 
of  wood,  and  this  made  it  so  liable  to  the 
danger  of  fire,  that  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  build  another  depot.  With  respect 
to  the  abuse  of  horses,  the  hon.  gent,  had 
over-rated  the  case  to  which  he  had  allud- 
ed, the  officer  not  engrossing  the  use  of 
nine  soldiers  and  five  horses,  but  only  of  j 
two  horses  and  but  two  men,  but  these  i 
constantly :  there  might  have  been  mure  ' 
occasionally,  but  it  had  been  determined 
to  prevent  the  continuance  of  this  abuse 
for  the  future. — Of  the  artillery  horses,  to 
which  the  hon.  gent,  bad  adverted,  soma 
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some  wei^  in  Sicily^  and  some  were  in'Ire- 
land;  and  1,500  were  tt>  be  reduded*. 
The  use  of  the  horses  however  was  ndt 
confined  to  the  dragging  of  tfie  guns; 
They  were  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
training  the  drivers.  The*  battles  on  the 
continent  lately,  it  wonid  be  recollected, 
had  been  decided  chiefly  by  the  rapid 
movements  of  artiHery.  The  drivers  too, 
upon  occasion  might  be  drafted  into  the 
artillery,  where  they  proved  "very  useful. 
Wiihi  regard  to  saltpetre,  it  had  been 
thought  necessary  to  ha^e  a  quantity  in 
the  country  equal  to  seven  years  consump- 
tion, and  hence  the.large  sum'  demanded 
under  that  head;  when  this  augmentation 
bad  been  proposed  by  him  there  was  but 
a  supply  for  two  years  consumption  in  the 
country.  The  artillery  horses  could  not 
do  the  business  now  performed  by  con- 
tract horses.  The  contract  horses  were 
employed  in  the  works  which  were  carried 
on  only  in  summer,  and  it  was  sit  that  sea- 
son that  the  drivers  were  trained,  so  that 
the  artillery  horses  could  not  be  employed 
instead  of  the  contract  horses.  The  works 
•f  Dover  were  almost  finished,  and^hc  re- 
fore  there  would  be  a  reduction  under  that 
head. 

Mr.  Cal&aft  said,  that  .10,000  guhieas 
was  a  most  extratvngant  sum  for  the  house 
purchased  for  the  board.  No  individual 
would  have  ^ivcn  such  a  sum  ibr  it.  The 
expence  of  it  ahogetfter  was  51,000/.  in- 
dependent of  the  boose  for  the  Inspector- 
General  oF  the  engineer  departipenf.  As 
to  the  work  of  the  contract  horses,  he 
was  still  dillv  persuaded-,  it  might  be  per- 
formed by  the  artillery  horses.  One  set 
of  the  horses  might  be  af  work  while  the 
others  were  in  training,  and  diflferent  sets 
might  thus  relieve  each  other  aftematety. 
He  observed  the  enormous  sum  of  1^,000/. 
for  contract  horses  in  the  London  district. 
He  had  not  heard  of  any  pubHc  works 
carrying  on  in  that  district.  There  might 
be  such  however,  but  that  otrght  to  be 
stated. 

.  Mr.  Smith  daid  it  seemed  to  be  the  in- 
tention of  gorernment,  like  rich  men,  to 
lay  in  a  store  of  every  thmg  which  might 
by  any  possibility  be  wanted;  not,  like 
men  of  economy,  to  say  to  themselves^ 
"  Can  we  by  any  possfbility  avoid  this 
expence.''  (Hear!  hear!)  But  ht  rose 
chiefly  from  his  local  knowledge  of  Wool- 
wich, to  make  some  remarks  on  the  ex- 
pence  arid  utility  of  the  works  now  tar- 
rying Qfi  there ;  and  700,0001.  he  observed^ 
the  esttndate  for  vartotta   baildiogs 
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carrjHng  on  In  thftt  quarts.     He  cMJlf^ 
positiveTy  state,  ^  fitr  frbm  this  b^ng  n^ 
cessary,  that  the  works  there  were  teot^" 
nron  jest  to  the  whole  neighbourhood.  Ifc 
had  heard  them  ridiculed  withht  the  ^erjr 
walls  of  the  arsenal',  ahoot  whidk    ht 
scarcely  ever  rodfc  without  observing  some 
new  piece  of  atthttecture.      The  hod 
which  lay  on  the  side  of  the  Thames  had 
been,  he  d^lared,  purchased' b^  govenr- 
ment  at  a  sum  above  ten  times  its'Taloe ; 
and  this  purchase  w^as  not  more  to  be  con- 
demned than   vras   the   expenditure  of 
2d,000if.  on  a  wharf.    He  had  said  tfam 
much  on  a  subjec^t  with  whibh  he  was  lo- 
cally acquainted,  because'  he  knew  thosa 
estimates  were    now  (nbt,  ar  fonnerly, 
confined  to  the  House)  canvassed  by  tne 
country  at  large.    He  hoped  every  mem- 
ber woiild  examine  them,  and  Express  his 
opihion  on  those  with  which  he  was  ac- 
quainted.    He  coulfd  not  sit  down,  with- 
out again  declaring,  (hat  the  buiMitfgy  at 
Woolwich  were  particularly  objects   of 
disgust  for  their  inutiKty  and  extravagance. 
Mr.  JVardU  rose,  not  for  the  purpiose  of 
canvassing  each  individual  estraiate,  bat 
of  remarking  on  the  entire  masft  of  charge, 
as  it  stood  before  him.     He  confisssed  he 
had  had  some  hope,  that  a  retrenchment 
would  have  taken  place^  from  the  decla- 
ration of  an  hon.  member  opposite^  hurt 
session,  thM  there  would  be  a  saving  thik 
year  of  a  mtllion  and  a  hM    An  ostensi- 
ble diminution    had  now  indeed  taken 
place  ;  but  rf  any  one  Cook  the  Irotiblte  of 
examining  the  estitnates   cai^fiiHy,   he 
would  see  that  it  was  but  ostensible.    Tti« 
saving  had  been  made  enly  hy  using  old 
store^>  8f,c. ;   but  in  an^  new  estitiate,  a 
real*  diminution  by  no  meanli  appeared. 
Throughout  the  entire  list,  indeed,  the  ut- 
most afl^ctation  of  minuteness  was  ob* 
'  servable,  eren  to  the  calculation  of  poundsi 
shillitigs,  and  pence.    But  he  hud  parti- 
cularly to  condemn  one  head  which  con- 
stantly appeared  in  the  ordnancte  esti- 
mates, even  although  it  had  bee  A  disap- 
proved of,  by  a  Resolution  of  theFloancv 
Committee,  so  far  back  as  1707  ;  he  meant 
the  head  denominated  *'  Unprovided  for." 
A  close  inquiry  into  those  estimates  waf 
now  essentially  necessary,  particularly  as 
any  account  of  the  application  of  the  ex- 
penditure was  to  be  refused  hereafbir.  Re 
hoped^  however,'  that  the  day  when  the 
Hou*te  should  have  a  full  and  fair  account 
of  the  expenditure  of  every  sum  voted  for 
the  public  service,  was  not  far  distant. 
To  shew  the  afiected  mimuem^ss  ef  the 
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{Nce^l  eftiinate^  ^e  .h^d  on^  to  refer  to 
Vjfo  .ttoiM  wbich  b^  had  accidentally  ob- 
Mnred. '  Xbe  first  vnas  the  estimate  of  the 
«sp0Dcai  At  Camberlaad  Fort,  in  which  a 
pexuiy  was  calculated;   apd  ihe  ujext  was 
ibr  a  fortification  ^L  Gosport,  e9tiina^ed  at 
St^QQL  and  w^|»ence.      (Hear!    b|»ar!) 
Tlii3  was  really  so  ludicrous,  JLU^i  it  did 
Jiot  dMejrv«  a  serious  comment.     The  ex- 
cuse of  the  hon.  gent,  for  the  enormous 
eitimate  of  diOOO  artillery  bones,  was,  that 
•indeed  they  were  neceiifary  in  order  to 
train  *^uid  exercisp   t^e  drirecs !     This, 
•ttcely,  pottld  be  doiie  just  as  efi^ctually 
by  100  horsei.  ,  (Qear!)    Last  session  he 
ikad  moved  for  an  account  of  the  contin- 
l^entexpencesof  this  drivers  corps ;  and 
-Uioi^his  molion  had  been  agreed  to,  the 
account  had  not  as  yet  been  laid  upon  the 
table.    He  had  heard  they  apiouiited  to  6 
or  IfifM,  annually.    The^  waggon  con- 
U9CU  he  had  also  expressed  his  disappro- 
bation of;    and  it  wonld  be  incredible,  if 
the  aooount  had  not  been  taken  from  the 
estimates  of  the  years  themselves,  that  the 
contracts  for  those  w«tggoa  horses  for  four 
yeara,  had  amounted  to  674,000^     Com- 
paring Ihia  year  with  the  former  year,  a 
r^doction  of  6o,000i.  did,  .indeed,,  appear 
in  this  estimate ;    but  tbis  was  compen- 
.Mted  for  in  the  very  next  estimate,  by  an 
.odditioa  of  ^0,000(*     He  was  informed, 
that  a  niOMHir  had  i^eached  the  ordnance, 
coQcemiiig  these  very  horses,  and  tbat  a 
p^iaoo  bad. been  in  consequence  sent  on 
en  invesiiga|ion,  but  that  he  never  had 
.made  his  report,  and  ti^at  there  the  busi- 
neM  was  allowed  to  end.     The  complaint 
was,  that  many  of  the  horses  bad  been 
taken  from  thte  public  business  to  be  em- 
ployed on  the  form  of  Mr.  Welling,  and 
.sent  down  for  inspection  on  the  days  of 
mnsier. 

In  the  estimates  with  respect  to  Irekuid, 
be  §^m  that  in  the  contingencies  of  this 
train,  those  of  ether  cor|»s  were  included, 
akhoegh  the  espences  of  theie  other  corps 
were  afterwards  introdoc^  in  the  army 
aalimates.  In  the  contingencies  of  the 
Irish  eitillery,  between  tm  ye^ia  U08 
and  1800,  lie  observed  a  difference  of 
aboTe  1JM)L  the  reason  of  which  he  ^oold 
by  DO  means  cemp«ebeud.  There  was 
ado  another  eireamstanoe  which,  he  con- 
^fomtd,  ^pliped  hie  calculation :  it  was, 
4bat  there  were  iniieland  but  1^,400  artil- 
lery flNn,  imd  in  £ngkpd  %S^AQ09  and 
3!^  la  one  year  tbe  contiogeiit  expeaces 
^f  the  aftillery  in  Ireland  amowjted  to 
belf  e>  mnebeg  the.eip^nftM  U  lbs  vUl- 


lery  in  JBngland.    He  sboold  be  glad  to 
hear  this  accounted  for.    The  number  of 
horses,  too,  in  Ireland,  were  the  sauie  as 
last  year^  and    he  had   been   informed 
xbfiCoL  was  to  be  demanded  for  an  in- 
crease of  them ;  yet  he  saw  that  the  esti- 
mate for  forage  for  tins  year  was  not  less 
than  for  .last  year,  which  appeared  unfiq- 
countabJc,  if  the  number  of  horses  was 
the  same.    As  long,  however,  as  the  head 
of  "  unprovided  ibr"  was  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  estimatesi,  any  charge,  'either 
as  to  forage  or  any  thing  else,  might  be 
introduced.    At  Waltbam  Abbey  the  sum 
of  104,053/.  was  estimated  as  the  expence 
in  erecting  powder  mills  for  four  years. 
Now  he  xould  by  no  means  see  the  neces- 
sity of  .any  such  expepqe.  The  French  and 
Germans,  it  was  well  known,  used  barns 
or  any  other  temporary  building  ibr  tho 
manufacture  of  powder,  and  every  body 
knew  what  an  eflPectual  use  was  made  of  it. 
He  admitted,  indeed,  that  he  had. heard 
the  foreign  powder  was  not  so  good  as 
ours.    In  those  estimates  it  was  the  cus- 
tom to  vote  large  sum>  under  the  bead  of 
different  buildings  ;  and  yet  a  sweeping 
charge  was  fnade  for  these  afterwards,  as 
foi  the  "  defence  of  tbe  country."     Vari-> 
ous  charges  were  included  under  this  head, 
which  had  been  made  before  under  the 
head  of  depots,  fortifications,  &c..  &c. 
For  four   years   indeed,  commencing  at 
1 907,   4,193,000/1   had    been  voted    for 
buildings,  r^aics,  &&  (''  Ammunition  in- 
eluded'^  from  the  ministerial  bench).    No« 
said  Mr.  Wardle^  for  buildings  and  depots; 
and  in  the  next  four  years  it  would  be  no 
doubt  in  the  same  proportion.    As  to  the 
minuteness  of  the  estimates,  it  signified 
very .  little  whether  they  were  mintite  or 
no^  as  any  mistake  might  easily  be  obvi- 
ated»  so  long  as  the  head  of  "  unprovided 
for^'  was  allowed  to  continue.    He  hoped 
these  were  the  last  estimates,  in  which 
such  head  of  expenditure  would   be  al« 
lowed  to  be  brofi^ht  before  the  House; 
and  he  hoped  also,  that  an  account  of  the 
expend  itiire  of  every  sum  voted  in  the  es- 
timates woaid    hereafter    be   produced. 
He  was  sure  there  cou|d  be  no  difficulty  in 
the  computation,  as  it  would  be  much  easier 
to  give  an  account  of  how  the  money  had 
been  expended,  than  to  make  out  an  ab-> 
jtruse  estimate  in  the  beginning. 

Mr.  A»  Cooftt  said,  that  the  Ifiouse  were 
not  to  understand  by  the  term  "  unpro- 
vided for,''  that  there  was  to  be  no  account 
given.  He  alfowed,  that  with  res^iect  to 
^d  p«r«faased  jp  ihe  aeighbourbood  of 
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Walthanf  Abbey,  as  he  passed  by  theoi 
once  or  twice  erery  week :  and  be  was 
really  astonished  at  hearing  that  they  cost 
100,000/.    for  there  was  nothing   abotti 


Woolwich,  the  price  was  exorbitanf,  but 
it  was  extorted  from  the  public  necessity, 
^he  land  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
range  that  was  acquired  for  the  artillery. 
As  to  the  increase  which  the  hon.  gent, 
took  notice  of  in  the  corps  of  drivers,  it 
proceeded /fom  a  mistake  in  the  estimate 
of  last  year  when  the  number  was  stated 
at  5,000,  whereas  it  was  really  5,600. 
The  ex  pence,  however,  had  not  been  in- 
creased except  in  giving  increased  allow- 
ances. The  hon.  gent,  appeared  to  him 
to  confound  the  draft  horses  for  the  artil- 
lery with  the  contract  horses.  The  con- 
tingencies of  the  artillery  in  Ireland  in- 
cluded the  contingencies  of  the  horse  ar- 
tillery, of  the  corps  of  engineers,  and  of 
«^11.  other  corps  connected  with  the  ord- 
nance. When  the  hon.  gent,  complained 
pf  the  expence  of  the  powder-mills  at 
Waliham  Abbey,  he  should  have  recol- 
lected the  period  of  the  American  war, 
when  government  powder  was  prover-* 
bially  bad.  Bad  as  it  was,  we  were  then 
entirely  dependent  for  a  supply  upon  the 
merchants.  Even  at  the  time  of  lord 
Nelson's  celebrated  victory,  the  stock  of 
gunjjowder  was  so  small,  that  the  ord- 
nniice  could  have  hardly  isnued  enough  fur 
an<  ther  battle  of  the  same  sort,  and  were 
absolutely  obliged  for  a  time  to  suspend 
their  issues  for  foreign  service,  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  scarcity.  This  was  a  fact, 
which  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to 
the  public  service  to  have  been  stated  at 
that  time  ;  but  the  evil  was  now,  in  a 
great  measure  corrected.  The  hon.  gent, 
had  spoken  of  the  practice  of  the  French 
to  make  powder  in  barns.  If  he  would  take 
xhe  trouble  to  examine  the  works  at  Wal- 
iham Abbey,  he  \vould  find  that  we  also 
tise,  for  that  purpose,,  many  buildings  that 
resemble  barns.  Under  the  general  head 
of  "  the  defence  of  the  country,"  was  in- 
cluded the  expence  of  building  batteries 
and  martello  towers  along  the  coast. 
And  as  to  the  sum  voted  for  building  and 
repairing  depots,  it  had  lately  been  judged 
necessary  to  have  a  large  quantity  of  artil- 
lery and  ammunition  in  depot,  to  guard 
against  invasion  or  unforeseen  contin- 
gency. 

IVJr.  Wi,  Smith  said,  that  as  it  was  impos- 
Bthle  for  gentlemen  on  his  side  of  the 
House  to  have  the  same  means  of  infor- 
mation on  .this  subject  as  the  gentlemen 
on  the  other,  their  objections  must  come 
from  what  appeared  on  the  face  of  the  es- 
timates. It  happeaed  that  he  had  made 
toma  obaervatioos  respectinj;  the  works  ftt 
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them  which  to  him  appeared  to  require 
such  an  expence.  He  was  afraid  that 
there  was,  in  no  instance,  a-  snificfent 
check  on  the  expenditure  of  the  pabUc 
money;  and  that  the  public  generally 
paid  10,  20,  or  even  30  percent,  more 
than  individuals,  for  the  same  work.  He 
remembered,  that  when  those  works  at 
Waltham  Abbey  were  going  forward,  he 
was  perpetually  threatened*  by  his  work- 
men that  they  would  leavehim,  and  go  to 
Waltham  Abbey,  where  they  woo  Id  be 
sure  to  get  whatever  they  choose  to  ask. 
When  government  also  consented  to  give 
a  sum  of  12,000/.  for  45  acres  of  ground 
near  Woolwich,  they  submitt^  to  what 
appeared  to  him  a  most  extortionate  de- 
mand. Now  he  could  not  perceive  any 
good  reason  for  this.  They  might  have 
either  purchased  at  a  fairer  price  other 
ground  nearly  as  eligible;  or,  if  this  parti* 
cular  piece  of  ground  was  necessary, 
there  were  means  to  which  the  public 
might  have  recourse  to  purchase  it  at  a  fair 
and  reasonable  price.  An  expence  of 
12,000/.  had  also  been  incurred,  in  pur- 
chasing the  lease  of  a  botise  to  •  be  fitted 
up  for  the  secretary  of  the  admiralty. 
This  appeared  also  to  be  a  profuse  waste 
of  the  public  money.  The  purchases  of 
wood  in  the  four  last  years  appeared 
enormous ;  as  did  also  the  gioriey  perpe- 
tually expended  -for  building  store^houses, 
military  buildings,  and  quarters  for  offieers 
at  Woolwich.  This  amounted  to  no  less 
than  42'2,00Ul  in  the  lour  last  years.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  the  hesMis  of  tfa^ 
ordnance  had  acted  on  no  settled  system* 
but  according  to  their  own  caprice,  which 
was  too  much  indulged.  He  remembered 
that  when  the.  late  duke  of  Richmond 
brought  in  his  celebrated  plan  of  fortifica- 
tion for  ail  England,  it  was  supported*by 
government  aajd  by  so  many  gentlemen  in  • 
that  House,  that  it  was  only  by  the  cast- 
ing voice  of  the  Speaker  that  the  coanMy 
was  then  saved  from  a  most  enormous  bmw 
den ;  and  he  belived,  that  if  the  whole 
expence  of  the  martello  towers  had  been 
stated  to  paWiament  at  once,  they  woqM 
hardly  have  agreed  to  the  preseat  exten-^ 
sion  of  them.  He*  was  amid  that  in  ne 
department  of  th^  government  was  there 
a  sufficiently  strict  hand  kept  over  the  ex?- 
penditure,  and  that  io' every  item  of  the 
ezpendiiure  there  .was  a  coasideratieii  ef 
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pm  to  flome  indiridiial.  In  ooe  instance 
a  man  had  be«o  dismiawd  from  an  office, 
and  yet  received  a  pen.Mon  of  lix  or  seven 
bbndred  a  year,  whiclr  was  calculated  on 
emoluments  thtit  were  at  the  time  not 
^dpposed  CO  be  fair.  It  ww  high  time  there- 
fore  that  the  country  should  now  see,  that 
the  House  was  resolved  to  attend  to  public 
economy,  and  npt  merely  to  keep  up  the 
government  by  the  influence  which  con- 
tracts and  jobs  procured.  The  person 
who*  was  allowed  to  defraud  the  country 
jn  a  small  instance,  would  he* thus  pre- 
vented from  givinrg  information  against 
persons  commuting  gieat  abuses.  They 
you  Id  conceive  themselvoM  parties  con- 
cerm  d,  and  a  sort  of  esprit  de  corps  would 
prevent  -  them  from  detecting  greater 
abuses.  He  thought,  thvrefore,  that  too 
much  publicity  could  not  be  given  to 
every  item  of  public  f  xpenditnre,  as  pub- 
licity was  the  best  remedy  for  abUHes. 

M  V  W.  PMe  adm itted  Lhe  i m pruprie i  y  o  f 
Conniving  at  peculation.  The  man  who 
did  so  cfMild  be  no  friend  to  hi*  country. 
Mttcn  had  been  said  of  the  expence  in- 
curred by  the  works  at  Waithani  Abbey. 
It  was  but  fair  that  the  circomstanceN  un- 
der wbicli  those  expences  were  incurred 
should  betaken  into  consideration.  The 
annual  expendnure  of  gunpowder  was 
from  50  to  60,000  barrels ;  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  war  he 
(Mr.  W.  Fole),  on  being  appointed  to  the 
Ordnance,  saw  with  inexpressible  anguish 
that  we  had  not  in  store  more  than  1 4,000 
for  all  the  services  of  the  country/  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  that  was  not  ap- 
plicaole  to  the  navy.  It  might  be  proper 
to  state  to  the  House  the  quantity  of  pow- 
der commonly  expended  in  a  battle.  In 
thebaltlesof  the29th  of  May  and  the  1st 
df  Jane  not  less  than  5,000  barrels  were 
expended.  Had  another  action  occurred 
at  thai  period,  the  distress  of  the  country 
for  gunpowder  would  have  been  extreme. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  Master 
and  the  Board  of  Ordnance  were  bound  to 
do  all  they  could  by  possibility  effect  to- 
wards alleviating  the  evil.  They  called  on 
the  merchants,  in  the  first  place,  to  state 
what  q  uantity  of  powder  they  coo  Id  produce 
in  a  given  titne.  They  were  engaged  to  fur- 
nish the  greatost  quantity  they  could  pos- 
riMy  make  in  five  years,  but  even  this  pro- 
▼iaion  was  insoificient.  Thus  situated 
when  the  country  was  exposed  to  such  ex- 
trema  distress,  did  it  not  become  impera- 
tifely  the  doty  of  his  Majesty's  ministers 
!•  exen  tliiMMlvet  to  avert  Iha  threaten- 


ing evil  by  procuring  ao  ample  sopply 
from  some  other  quarter  ?  They  felt  it  to 
be  their  duty  to  ascertain  what  ^he  royal 
powder  mills  were  capable  of  producing. 
The  works  at  Fcver«bam  were  first  ex- 
amined, but  those  were  found  in  such  a 
state  that  but  little  aid  could  be  expected 
firom  them.  The  state  of  the  Waitham 
Abbey  mills  was  next  inquired  into, 
which  yffive  found  capable  of  making  but 
10  or  1 1,000  barrels  yearly.  Now,  in 
consequence  of  the  arrangements  madia 
they  did  not  produce  less  than  2'2,000  an- 
nually. To  elfect  such  a  change,  it  had 
been  found  necessary  to  double  the  exten- 
sive works  of  that  place.  Ttiis  bad  been 
done  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  might  be,  but  it 
was  physically  impossible  to  pmduce  so 
great  a  change  without  incurrinf(  a  con- 
siderable expence.  The  buildings  for 
that  purpose  though  they  were  slight 
(as  had  been  staled)  were  very  expeiteive. 
in  the  first  place  the  cofnnig-houiie»  vktre 
filled  with  null  machinery  of  the  nicest 
quality,  so  nice,  that  if  one  of  the  pre&ent 
Works  at  Waliham  Abbey  were  blown  op 
ui-morrow,  it  would  take  six  months,  em^ 
ploying  the  bast  worl'inen  that  could  ba 
found,  to  put  up  the  luachinery  of  another 
before  powder  could  be  made.  Of  these 
buildings,  at  the  present  time,  we  possie^ 
sed  five  or  six  at  Waitham  Abbey.  A 
great  improvement  had  been  made  in  the 
diying  of  powder;  formerly  gloom  stores 
were  made  use  ot^  in  which  M)  barrela  of 
powder  were  dried  on  shelves  by  a  moat 
dangerous  process  ;  now  an  improvement 
having  been  made  by  General  Congreve, 
the  powder  was  dried  by  steam  in  perfect 
secLrity.  The  benefits  accruing  to  the 
country  from  this  improvement  were  ini« 
mense,  but  the  apparatus  required  in  con- 
sequence was  very  expensive.  The  ad- 
vantages however  were  such,  that  he  trust* 
ed  they  would  give  full  satisfaction  to  the 
Committee  and  to  the  country.  Another 
instance  in  which  an  increase  of  expence 
had  occurred  was  occasioned  by  the  im« 
provements  in  refining  ofsalt-petre,  which 
had  been  refined  to  a  degree  almost  incre- 
dible. For  this  also  the  country  was  in- 
debted to  General  Congreve.  6reat  ex* 
pences  had  however  been  sustained  in 
consequence,  as  they  had  been  obliged  to 
double  the  establishment  of  the  melting 
houses,  and  an  additional  expence  had 
been  incurred  by  canal  works,  -ftc,  which 
thus  became  necessary.  The  mills  also 
had  occasioned  an  immense  expence,  andl 
nmch  difficttlty  bad  been  foud  in  procnp^ 
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iag  miUnitoAes.    Those  wore  very  ezpen- 
Aive«  a»d  here  be  imd  to  aoiioe  a  greai  ad- 
▼aafcage  der ired  Aom  our  Irish  works*  as 
Ibrmeriy  we  wene  obliged  to  gaia  all  oar 
.mill-^ones  ffom  flaoden.    W«  began  fo 
be  in  great  distress  for  the  want  of  miU- 
stopesj  when  happily  a  [qaarry  was  disco- 
▼eiied  in  Irelaod. .  This  discovery  how- 
ever wiM  Dot  made  tiU  those  works  were 
•begiia.    One  adranlage  arising,  from  the 
^Qstabiishment  of  those  works  was,  we  were 
4saaiilad  ta  aaake  powder  at  a  less  ezpence 
.than  that  the  merchants  farnisbad  us  <at> 
and  of  a  soperior  quality  to  that  they  sop- 
pRed.    It  was  of  censeqiience  to  keep  up  a 
:rival8hip  between  the  merchants  and  the 
crown^  and  to  avoid  materially  depressing 
either  the  one  or  other.      The  manner  of 
auppying  ships  wiUi  powder  was  not  so 
^ood  as  it  might  have  been.      Powder, 
sake  what  care  they  would  of  it,  would  not 
keep  for  any  .great  length  of  time.    The 
damp,  in  a  long  voyage,  would  get  to  it. 
Buildings  were  therefore  erected  at  Porls- 
tnotuh  and  other  places  for  drying  and 
mixing  powder,  so  that  now  when  ships 
4Mme  in   their  powder  was  sent  Co  the 
magazines  and  changed  with  more  facility 
'Sbao  formerly.    At  the  period  to  which  be 
•bad  alluded,  the  exigencies  of  the  coun- 
try  were  such,  that  he  thought  no  timie 
was. to  be  loiU      He  would  not  suffer  any 
delay  to  arise  from  their  not  being  able 
to  obtain  workmen  through  the  pay  being 
insafficient.    If  men  could  not  be  procared 
towork  A>r  their  usual  wages,  sixpence  or  a 
ahilliag.a  day  eught  not  to  be  suiiered  to 
oppose  an  obstacle.  Whether  theexpence  ' 
were  50  or  70»000/.  in  the  then  circani- 
stances  «f  the  country,  he  thought  of  little 
impoftasice  wben  the  object  in  view  was 
oonsidered.      He  had  next  to  speak  of 
Woolwich.    .When  a  noble  lord,  whom  he 
afaoiild  ever  be  proud  to  call  his  dear 
friend  (lord  Chatham),  and  who,  whatever 
night  have  been  said  of  him,  had  proved 
hinself  a  goad  aervant  to  the  eountry, 
was  placed  at  ihe  head  of  the  Eeard  of 
Ordnance,  be  found  Woolwich  in  «  state 
«ery  idi£ferent  to  what  it  is  now  in.     It 
bad  not  even  a  covering  for  the  stores 
which  were  there  deposited.    He  (Mr.  W. 
Fole)  bad  been  charged  with  the  equip- 
ment of  an  expedition,  and  the  state  it, 
was  lA  at  that  time  was  such,  that  not  an 
officer  ^weat  dowa  who  was  not  of  opinion 
tiiat  she  Ordaaaoe  wmild  be  a  moiuh  be- 
hind tba  otber  parts  of  the  armament. . 
Xbere  was  iiata.pecsoB  in  any  department 
o£  the  state  idaadkl  not  make  that  aa  ex- 


cuse for 'neglectiiif  bis. duty*   IiOil4Q|»t- 
ham  bad  planned  ibe  iufpsovesaent  iof  tbe 
whaif  which  bad  Wen  f^)  snoceasfaUy  4;k- 
'Ocnted.    Ceatlemen  oppowta  h^4  Ao  cjgbt 
to  blame  gevammnnt  for  not  ;bk|fi^g.tbe 
whole  of  the  plans  fqr  tbe.ii«|HY>Rement  of 
Woolwicb  WarKeifrbjsforatbeo&  when  they 
had  not  been  moved  ibr%    lAll  the  hepivv 
work  of  an  expedition  Jajr  /an  the  <>rd* 
nance,     in  ibe  late  eKpedition  ibe  ^mmsber 
of  ships  ihey  bad  laden  with  battering 
trains  and  other  Ordnance  stores  amowU- 
ed  to  seventy.    He  had  beep  cftlled  on  to 
know  how  soon  be  could  load  fifteen  or 
sixteen  ships,  when  he  replied*  that  if  he 
did  not  set  them  off  in  three  davs  alter 
they  were  sent  to  bim«  be  would  lose  bis 
right  hand.    Formerly  his  answer  would 
have  bc;en,  that  be  would  have  sent  off 
two  or  three  in  a  fortnight  after  they  were 
sent  to.  him,  and  possibly   the  wliole  ia 
about  six  weeks*    Was  the  increased  ex- 
pedition with  which  such  a  force  ^ould  be 
sent  out  nothing,  was  it  worth  po  additional 
expence  i  .  At  the  time  lord  Cliatham  was 
placed  at  the  bead  of  the  Ordnance,  there 
was  no  covesing  for  the  carriages  of  ves- 
sels, now  there  wece  carriages  for  thirty 
sail  of  the  line^  sheltered  in  wooden  stom* 
boase94«— They  had  even  no  place  for  the 
storing  of  timber  at*  the  breaking  oat  of 
the  present  war,  the  carriages  were,- in 
conseqnenoe  mfide  of  green  wood,  which 
did  not  last  half  the  time  they  wofild  have 
lasied  had  the  wood  been  properW  sea- 
soned.   It  was  well  known  that  if  wood 
were  painted  belore  it  was  perfi^tly  dry« 
it  would  not  do  luilf  the-  service  it  oogbt. 
He  therefere  oontended  Ihal^,  it  was  true 
economy  -to  keep  a  proper  .stock  befoi« 
hand.      He  was  nssponsibie  for  the  in- 
creased expence   attending  a  two  yeass 
sopp)/  of  wood  injstore.    At  the  period  to 
which  he  had  alluded,  .the  means  of  the 
Board  of  Ordnance  to  oonstnict  fieU  car- 
riages were  eo  ^iraamacribed,  that  they 
was  foreed  to  contract  -for  the  linmber 
they  had  occasion  for  at  a  ^wat  enpeiice, 
while  an  inforior  article    was  .sapplied. 
Contemplating   this    ineontetiienee  lord 
Chatham  bad  oniered  anew  eacriage  yand 
to  be  made  on  a  large  .principle.     This 
measure  be  contend^  waa  .oredilableito 
the  country  and  consnaimtto  tb|i  diclatea 
of  tree  economy,  as  the  .oarriagfls  wove 
now  made  nader.tbe  eye  of  an  officer  ca- 
pable of  giving  a  pooper  jadgwent  on 
tfaem»  instead .  of  their  being  ^ItsMd  to 
haiss  them  from  liandoa.    He  baa  been 
the  eanse  of^/XHW.  heing^expoDded  .on  a 
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iMm'*4D^Ae  mom  thill  tfiey  had  •eooi^ii 
t^  |Miy  Ibr til  infWmr  wticte.    He  kid  vene 
ta  Mr.  BMuiill  ihit  tbiy»nMgliebaytt  lire 
btU  they  ciitl#  be'lvniMied  wkli>  im  h« 
thought  tho  boftt  woqM  wMuiately  prove  lo- 
be tho-chevpetlw  The  kiboriiory  had  been 
f&rnmd  whien^  the  establishmeiit  at  Wool- 
wfeh  M  not  amottnt  to  o)t9*thii<d  of  what 
it  now  is.     A  oonsideiiibto  silitt  had  been 
lafd^oot  fbrthe  ittprofc^iMiit  of  ic>  and  h^ 
ho^ed  still  more  Woold  bo-  so  expepded^ 
ffewTshed  the  hoiK  gent,  who  had  express- 
ed himself  as  being  so  raueh  sboched  at 
the  expence,  to  go  oi^er  WooSwich  War- 
ren and  took  it  me  laboratory^  carriage- 
yardjfrc.  When  the  war  brohe^euty  on  exa- 
mining the  shin  ordnanoe,  there  were  foend 
7000  gttns  which  had  not  been  re-proved. 
The  powder  being  so  much  stronger  than 
formerly  (he  meant  the  cylinder  powder), 
he  thought  it  was  necessary  they  shoold 
be  re-pmved,  and  ibrtanateiy  it  was  for 
the  serrice  thatr  his  snggestimis  w«re  at- 
tended to,  as  nearly  one-fourth  of  their 
immber  did  not  staod    the   shock,   but 
burst  with  such  tiolence,f  as  materially 
to  tt^ure  the  buildings  which  stood  near 
the  okl  proving  hut,  and    some  of  the 
fragments  passins  oret  the  wharf,  were 
near  fhlling  on  the  hoik.    This  circum- 
stance shewed  the  necessity  of  fixing  on  a 
spot  fbr  provittB  the  cannon  at  a  greater 
distance  from  tne  buildings,  though  the 
fitting  up  of  a  new  place  was  necessarily 
attended  with  some  expence.     Another 
yery  considerable  expence  was  racorred 
by  the  boiKling  of  a  new  academy.    That 
this  was  necessary  no  one  doubted,  a  con- 
tagions fever  having  broke  out  in  the  old 
one,  in  conse()Uence  of  the  crouded  state 
of  the  cadeu.    That  however,  was  not  the 
cause  of  its  being  erected,  lord  Chatham 
had  seen  the  necessity  of  it  before,  and 
the  building  was  at  that  time  in  progress, 
vrfaen  the  fever  breaking  out  appeared  like 
an  argument  sent  down  from  heaven  in 
its  favour.    That  building  he  supposed 
cost  more  than  150,000/.    The  barrack 


tificidly  was  loudly  called  for,  whera  gen. 
Congreve  might  superintend  their  exer« 
cise;  this  had  been  also  supplied..  These 
statements  he  conceived  were  a  sufficient 
justification  of  the  expencea  incurred,  and 
be  thought  the  conduct  of  lord  Chathan^ 
enttlled  to  the  highest  praise  fbr  acting  in 
so  systematic  a  manner.  .  The  bulMings  of 
which  he  had  spoken,  he  contended  wer« 
necessary.  Ih  making  them,  the  board  of 
ordnance  had  done  their  duty.  If  in  the 
course  of  the  work  any  extravagance  cooM 
be  proved,  let  the  bolt  of  vengeance  Tail 
where  it  might,  and  fntnish  the  offence  aa 
it  ought  to  be  punished.  He  would  next' 
speak  of  tho  Martel )o  Towers.  Tbey  werr 
erected  at  a  time  when  much  was  said 
both  in  and  out  of  that  House  of  the  dan« 
ger  of  invasion.  It  was  thought  necessary 
to  buiid  those  Towers  under  sucheircum* 
stances.  Now  it  was  impossible  for  the 
enemy  to  invade  us,  gentlemen   mi^ht 

*  decry  that  policy,  but  at  that  time  a  dif* 
ferenf  sentiment  prevailed  throughout  the 
country.  When  the  expence  attending 
their  erection  was  spoken  of,  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  were  raised 
ought  to  be  remembered.  Tbey  were 
not  to  be  erected  at  leisure.  K  they  wer« 
not  erected  by  the  following  June,  it  was 
thought  the  enemy  might  come  and  rendei> 
their  hbour  mefess.  He  bad  recom- 
mended it  to  lord  Ghacham  So  send  fbv 
gen.  Twiss  on  the  subject,  who  gave  it  aa 
his  opinion,  that  it  was  impossible  to  bniM 
them  but  by  contract.  A  Mr.  Hobaai^ 
who  had  built  the  London  doelns  with  great 

;  ability,  was  named  as  a  peraon  fit  to  con^ 
duct  the  undertaking.  Mr.  Hobson,  hovr-« 
ever,  would  not  undertake  ta  do  them^  aa 
the  Uncertainty  of  the  expenee  waa  suehr 
that  he  thought  no  man  eeukl  fn  jiMtiee 
to  his  family  enter  into  such  n  contract.' 
It  was  then  thought  the  only  way  led  to 
them,  was  to  employ  workmen  to  be  super* 
intended  by  Mr.  Hobson,  srilowtng  hnn  m 

^  per  centa^,  under  the  ohservntiofi  of  gen.* 

!  Twiss.    Even  this  ofifer  Mr.  Ilobson  de- 


cstabKshment  it  had  been  fbund  necessary  dined  accepting  tilt  he  (Mr.  W.  Poiel 
to  enlarge,  as  i^ere  were  only  accommoda*  i  called  upon  him'  as  an  Ei^lbbman  to  «« 
tions  for  5,000  men,  when  ^4,000  were  to  ]  his  country  in  her  cfltttMuty.    The  right 


be  provided  fbr.  Shnilar  reasons  ren- 
dered this  enlarging  of  the  hospital  neces- 
sary. Our  field  train,  consisting  of  000 
pieces  of  cannon,  exceeding  by  six  times 
what  England  ever  possessed  before,  it 
was  necessary  to  erect  buildings  to  pre- 
serve them  from  the  tv-eather,  which  was 
dine  at  a  great  expense.  A  proper  place 
fbr  instructhsg  the  arttflery  more  scien- 


hon.  gent  concludod  by  stttSng  in  detail 
the  difficulty  they  haa  to  encounter  lit 
erecting  the  Martello  Tenors. 

Getierar  xofieton  said  he  had  grent  ran* 
son  to  find  fault  with  the  estimates,  not 
only  as  being  rery  extravafsnt,  hat  at 
the  same  time  most  extrsHndiimry ;  fbr 
whHe  some  fhingt  appeared  to  be  WOKI* 
dttfuf ly  overcharged^  others  saamed  to  bn 
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ma  much  the  contrary.  The  hon.  gent, 
vho  spoke  last,  had,  since  be  left  the  ord* 
nance  department,  been  employed  as  se- 
cretary to  the  admiralty,  and  in  that  capa- 
city be  had  stated  that  70  vessels  bad 
been  provided  for  the  ordnance  service  in 
the  Expedition  to  the  Scheldt  last  summer. 
If  that  were  the  case,  bow  the  whole  ex- 
pence  of  that  Expedition  could  only 
amount  to  800/}00/.  was  to  him  astonish- 
ing. He  should  have  thought,  as  he  knew 
that  vessels  for  the  transport  of  ordnandi 
stores  were  the  most  expensive  of  any, 
ihoser  vessels  would  of  themselves  have 
amounted  to  half  that  sum.  He  con- 
demned the  whole  system  as  the  most 
absurb  and  extravagant  be  had  ever  heard 
of.  He  censured  jour  most  important  de- 
p6t  of  stores  being  placed  at  Woolwich, 
which  was  so  near  the  sea  ;  and, thought 
that  for  fear  the  metropolis  should  ever  be 
taken  by  the  enemy,  a  very  great  depot 
diould  be  formed  at  Nottingham,  where 
It  would  be  attended  with  many  advan- 
tages. 

Sir  Mark  Wood  defended  the  erection 
of  the  Martello  towers,  and  thought  it  was 
the  duty  of  government  to  prepare  for  the 
itorm  before  it  burst  on  their  heads. 

Mr.  Wardk  said  that  these  Martello 
towers  were  all  constructed  for  the  purpose 
of  being  defended  by  two  guns,  but  by 
tome  strange  blunder  they  could  only 
carry  one.  He  should  not  have  said  any 
thing  more  on  the  subject,  but  the  hon. 
gent  had  told  the  House,  that  invasion 
was  a  bugbear,  and  yet  they  were  now 
called  upon  to  vote  a  sum  of  J  60,000/.  for 
those  towers.  In  one  place  where  he  had 
been,  there  was  a  line  of  coast  of  at  least 
MX'  miles  totally  without  any  defence  of 
the  kind,  though  the  hon.  gent,  said  the 
coast  was  studded  with  these  towers. 

Mr.  Pamell  was  not  prepv-r^d  to  vote 
for  the  estimates,  because  he  thought  them 
in  many  instances  most  extravagant.  An- 
other objection  he  had  to  doing-  it,  was, 
that  wh^R  he  looked  at  the  House  (which 
tvas  very  thin  indeed)  be  could  not  think 
that  so  large  a  sum  as  4,000,()0()/.  of  the 
people's  money  should  be  voted  away  by 
•o  few  of  their  representatives,  and  with 
90  little  investigation.  He  should  there- 
fore, niove,  as  an  amendment,  that  the 
cbairman  do  report  progress*  and  ask  leave 
to  sii  ag<tin. 

BIr.  iV.  Smith  seconded  the  amendment. 

M.  WkUbrcad  observed,  that  the  hon. 
goot.  (Mr.  W.  Pole)  bad  said  that  it  was 
aMKmlly  impoisibia  that  an  invasion  of 
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this 'country  should  now  tak^  plaee/ 
Why,  then,  were  they  called  on  to  voto 
away  so  large  a  sum  of  the  public  money 
for  fortifications,  which  must 'be  wilfol 
waste,  if  no  invasion  was  to  be  appre- 
hended r  He  objected  particularly  to  the 
word  "  contingencies,"  which  appeared 
so  oAei^  in  every  page  of  the  estimMes* 
He  did  not  understand  what  was  meant 
by  the  (erm.  There  were  contingencies  at 
Quebec,  and  contingencies  at  Cura9oa, 
and  yet  those  at  the  one  place  might  be 
very  different  from  those  at  the  other. 
As  the  money  had  actually  been  expended^ 
it  was  easy  to  say  how  that  had  been 
done,  and  in  fact  it  ought  to  be  fairly  and 
clearly  ascertained.  He  condemned  tho 
establishment  at  Weedenbeck,  as  a  most 
extravagant  one;  and  throughout  the 
whole  he  said  that  every  article  concluded 
with  'current services'  and ' contingencies,* 
The  House  had  a  right  to  know,  and  they 
ought  to  insist  on  kqowing,  what  these 
lumping  charges  for  '  current  services'  and 
'  contingencies'  were;  the  whole  amounted 
to  109,000/.  and  before  he  voted  such  a 
sum  he  was  entitled  to  know  how  it  was  to 
be  expended.  There  were  many  articles i>f 
great  magnitude,  with  '  contingencies'  in 
every  one,  that^  were  altogether  unex- 
plained, for  which  reason  he  should  vote 
in  favour  oT'the  motion  to  report  progress.  > 

Mr.  W.  Po/ie  expressed  hisi  surprise  that 
the  hon.  gent,  who  had  just  sat  down» 
should,  with  all  his  aculencss  and  activity 
(and  he  thought  him  the  mo«t  active  mem- 
ber of  that  House  he  had  ever  seen),  have 
sat  so  many  years  in  it,  and  not  have  found 
out  that  in  all  that  time,  and  for  years 
before,  the  ordnance  estimates  had  always 
been  made  up  in  the  same  form,  and  yet 
neither  the  hon.  gent,  dor  any  other  had 
ever  before  on  that  account  foood  fault 
with  them.  If  the  accounts  wece  pro- 
duced, they  would  be  extremely  volumi- 
nous. 

Mr.  WhUbread  said,  if  he  had  not  before 
observed  the  inaccuracy  of  those  charges^ 
it  was  the  more  necessary  he  should  en- 
deavour to  have  it  corrected  now  that  be 
had  discovered  it.  The  hon.  gent,  had 
not,  however,  explained  what  he  wanted 
to  know,  viz.  what  was  meant  by /current, 
services'  and  *  contingencies.'  He  had 
talked  of  an  account,  which  would  be 
volumiuus  if  produced.  Then  there  was 
such  au  account  in  existence^  and  he  (Mr« 
Whit  bread)  desired  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Banha,  under  all  the  ciicomstancei, 
of  the  disctusion^  thought  it  would  be  best 

to 
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to  adyovra  the  fnriher  consideration  of  the 
estimates  to  the  time  proposed. 

The  House  was  ordered  to  be  cleared 
for  a .  division ;  but  none  took  place,  the 
Resolntion  having  been  agreed  to. 

Mr..  CkfTuvn  opposed,  and  Sir  JoAn  &- 
hrighi  spoke  in  support  of  the  Resolutions, 
and  after  some  further  conversation  the 
House  divided-^ 

In  favour  of  the  Resolutions  -  •  53 
Against  them    •---••-«  42 

Majority-  ---------  11 

Leave  was  tiien  given  to  bring  in  a  bill 
in  pursuance  of  the  Resolutions. 

'I  .SB 


HOUSE   OP   LORDS. 

Friday,  fiJarch  1 6. 

[FoBBicN  Troops  on  Bkitish  Pat.] — 
Lord  King  rose  in  pursuance  of  his  lord- 
ship's notice  on  the  preceding  night,  to 
move  for  the  production  of  various  papers 
connected  with  the  important  subject  of 
Foreign  Troops  now  in  this  country,  or  in 
British  pay.  This  subject  was  one  which 
his  lordship  considered  to  be  of  great  con- 
stitutional importance.  It  had  always 
been  so  considered  by  the  people  of  this 
country,  though  very  recently  too  little 
notice  bad  been  taken  of  the  practice 
of  taking  foreign  troops  into  the  Bri« 
tish  service.  If,  however,'the  same  views 
of  the  constitution  existed,  it  must  still  be 
viewed  in  a  serious  light  by  every  thuiking 
person.  Within  a  very  few  years  pznt 
the  number  of  such  troops  had  much  in  • 
creased  ;  and  it  appeared  by  the  army 
returns  laid  before  the  House,  that  the  ex- 
pence  of  them  amounted  to  a  million 
sterling,  a  sum  surely  sufficient  to  require 
some  consideration.  His  lordship  meant 
to  say  nothing  by  way  of  reflection  on 
the  conduct  and  character  of  these  foreign 
troops,  but  yet,  however  well  they  might 
have  behaved,  he  thought  that  nobody 
would  attempt  to  say  they  were  equal  to 
our  own  native  British  soldiers.  Yet  it 
could  not  efcape  the  recollection  of  noble 
lords,  that  these  persons  were»  almost  all 
of  them,  not  only  foreigners,  but  the  na- 
tural bom  subjects  of  countries  now  under 
the  dominion  of  our  enemy.  He  could 
not  think  that  a  military  force  of  such  a 
composition,  with  the  temptations  that 
diigbt  naturally  be  thrown  in  their  way, 
were  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  defence 
of  this  country,  or  of  any  of  our  most  im- 
portant military  stationa  athome  or  abroad. 
Alt  he  should  refrain  at  present  from 


pushing  his  observations  farther  on  that 
particular  poiot.  He  could  not  better 
shew  the  opinions  held  in  former  periods 
in  this  country,  on  this  unconstitutional 
practice,  than  by  reminding  their  lord- 
ships of  what  they  would  all  recollect  to 
have  been  the  language  of  a  Speaker  d 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  addressing  tbe 
throne  on  the  introduction  and  keeping  up 
of  foreign  troops  in  England.  His  lord- 
ship then  alluded  to  the  well-known  case 
of  the  Dutch  guards,  in  the  reign  of  WiU 
liam  HI ,  and  other  cases  of  latter  occur- 
rence. The  foreign  soldiers  who  had  been 
within  some  years  past  brought  into  this 
kingdom,  were  understood,  at  first,  to 
consist  of  emigrants  and  others,  who  were 
only  stationed  here,  as  oa  their  passage^ 
or,  for  other  immediately  pressing  reasons, 
but,  by  no  means,  as  a  species  of  perma- 
nent establishment  incorporated  into,  and 
making  a  part  of  the  regular  military 
forces  of  Great  Britain.  Their  number 
had,  notwithstanding,  been  very  greatly 
augmented,  from  Hanover,  and  from 
other  parts  of  Germany ;  and  this 
very  serious  increase  in  their  amount  cer- 
tainly called  for  some  notice  and  exa- 
mination on  the  part  of  their  lordships. 
He  also  had  found  that  they  possessed 
certain  advantages  not  enjoyed  by  tbe 
British  soldier,  such  as  a  limitation  ol  their 
services  to  particular  parts  of  the  worlds 
the  true  state  of  which  it  was  one  object^ 
of  his  motion  to  ascertain.  The  footing 
on  which  they  were  placed  with  respect 
to  pay  was  another  object,  as  he  should 
desire  to  know  why  they  should  receive 
much  superior  pay  than  they  had  been 
used  to,  and  why  they  were  placed  on  a 
footing  with  our  military  establishment 
(the  most  costly  in  Europe)  if  they  were 
bound  to  perform  less  service  than  , 
our  own  army.  His  lordship  concluded 
by  moving  for  several  papers,  containing 
Accounts  of  the  number  of  foreign  troops 
in  British  pay,  of  the  number  of  them 
employed  in  this  country,  of  the  nature 
and  of  the  extent  of  the  services  for 
which  they  were  engaged,  and  of  the 
particulars  of  their  pay  and  establish- 
ments, &c.  &c. 

The  Earl  qf  Licerpoal  rose  and  said,  that 
he  should  not  trouble  the  House  with 
any  remarks  on  what  had  iailen  from 
the  noble  Jord  who  had  just  sat  down,  as 
he  had  no  sort  of  objection  to  the  produc-  • 
tion  of  any  of  the  papers  required  by  the 
noble  lord's  motions.  The  production  of 
the  papers  was  then  agreed  to* 
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[Ordnance  Estimatbs.]  Mr.  Lush- 
ingtou  brought  up  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Supply-  on  the  Ordnance  Esti- 
mates. Oh  the  motion  that  the  Resolu- 
tions be  agreed  to, 

Mr.  IkaUcei  rose  to  urge,  what  in  prin- 
ciple had  been  frequently  enforced  as  well 
by  himself  as  by  other  gentlemen  on  for- 
mer occasions.  The  charge  of  the. ord- 
inance department  was  a  branch  of  the 
public  expenditure  which  had  increased 
of  late  more  rapidly  than  any  other  part 
of  it.  There  was  a  ereater  ex  pence  and 
less  economy  or  good  management  in  this, 
than  in  any  other  of  the  departments.  He 
had  reason  to  believe,  that  the  estimates 
were  now  placed  upon  a  better  footine 
than  formerly ;  and  when  he  considered 
the  diminution  which  had  taken  place 
aince  last  year,  he  was  ready  to  give  his 
tight  hon.  friends  full  credit  for  that  di« 
minution.  But  he.  was  still  of  opinion, 
that  a  very  cotisiderable  reduction  might 
yet  be  made  in  these  estimates,  not  less, 
perhaps,  than  a  sixth  or  a  6fth  of  the 
whole  expenditure.  It  was  not  his  inteti- 
tion  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  House  by 
ffoing  through  the  different  items,  though 
he  must  observe  that  many  questions  had 
been  pot  upon  various  heads  on  the  last 
nicht,  whicn  had  not  been  satisfactorily  or 
indeed  at  all  answered.  The  sums  voted 
for  the  increase  of  fortifications  at  New- 
foundland he  had  a  particular  objection 
to.  Such  modes  of  defence  were  directly 
contrary  to  the  principles  upon  which  this 
country  maintained  its  colonial  posses- 
sions. He  had  a  similar  objection  to  the 
expenditure  of  money  for  a  similar  pvt* 
pose  in  our  West  India  islands.  The  dis- 
Btance  of  these  settlements  rendered  it 
more  diflicult,to  establish  efllicicnt  checks 
on  the  application  of  sums  voted  for  such 
ptirposes ;  and  this  was  therefore  an  ex- 
penditure which  it  most  particularly  be- 
hoved parliament  to  curtail.  The  defence 
of  colonies  by  fortified  )>lace8  was  disad- 
vantageous to  powers  having  the  command 
at  sea,  as  this  country  happily  had,  and 
couid  only  be  beneficial  to  a  country  cir- 
,  Gumstanced  as  France  is,  because  it  might 
enable  such  a  power  to  hold  its  insular 
possessions  by  means  of  sti^ng  fortresses, 
in  defiance  of  our  superior  fleets.  It  wa» 
bis  firm  and  conscientious  opinion,  that  a 
considerable  reduction  might  also  be  made 
with  respect  to  draft  horses  and  drivers. 
Another  item,  in  which  as  it  appeared  to 
him  a  considerable  savins  might  be  made, 
iriM  under  the  httd  gt  *  Works  for  the  in- 


ternal defence  of  the  country/  Thes4 
works  wer6  really  too  extensive^  and 
ought  to  be  limited.  The  system  had 
been  taken  up  he  apprehended  too  preci- 
pitately, on  the  sudden  alarm  of  invasion* 
which  inithe  end  was  found  not  to  be  jus- 
tified. But  independent  of  their  inutility; 
much  unnecessary  expence  had  been  in- 
curred from  the  hurry  iii  which  the  woyks 
were  constructed  in  the  iyinter  .and  spring 
seasons.  By  applying,  therefore,  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past  to  the  regulation  of 
the  future  expenditure  under  this  head, 
much  expence  would  be  avoided  ;  and 
this  brought  him  to  observe,  that  his  chief 
complaint  upon  the  whole  was,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  system  pursued  of  late 
years,  the  government  was  understood  as 
a  government  of  departments,  without  any 
controuling  power  to  superintend  and  di- 
rect the  whole.  Of  this,  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  member  opposite,  on  a  former 
night,  was  an  illustration.  Each  depart- 
ment wished  to  make  itself  as  perfect,  and 
to  embrace  as  many  advantages,  as  pos- 
sible ;  and,  in  their  ambition  to  outstrip 
every  other  department,  no  expence  was 
considered.  The  language  waft,  "  don't 
Qiind  expence,  care  not  about  the  pounds 
or  the  shillings,  but  make  the  department 
perfect."  When  parliament,  therefore, 
found  the  government,  in  its  different  de« 
partments,  with6ut  any  efficient  controiilj 
it  became  its  duty  to  act,  not  only  as  ia. 
watch  upon  the  conduct  of  these  diileren^ 
departments,  but  in  some  instances  as  an 
ally  or  auxiliary  force,  in  support  of  what 
may  be  right  in  their  respective  aitange- 
ments.  Committees  of  that  House  had 
often  protected  ministers  in  this  way 
against  the  weight  of  the  departments  of 
their  own  government,  in  illustration  of 
his  observation,  he  might  advert  to  the  an- 
rangement  made  in  a  former  session  with 
the  Bank  ;  an  arrangement  which,  though 
beneficial  for  the  public  to  a  certain  de* 
gree,  had  not  been  carried  to  the  eittent 
recommended  by  the  Committee  of  Fi- 
nance, of  which  Committee  he  had  then 
been  chairman.  No  minister,  however 
strong  in  power  could  haVe  carried  that 
arrangement  hito  effect,  if  not  supported 
by  the  height  and  authority  of  such  a 
Committee.  For  his  own  part  he  had  no 
doubt  but  very  considerable  reductions 
might  be  made  in  these  estitnates.  As  to 
the  mode  of  preparring  these  esthnsftes,  it 
was  his  opinion  that  they  ought  to  be 
drawn  upas  iiiHy  as  possible,  with  all  tha 
rams  nectssary  to   bt   voted,  vp«cifi«4 
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wilder  tbe  precise  heads  of  service  to  which 
thevwere  to  be  applied.    In  this  respect 
he  had  greatly  to  complain  of  the  sbvenly 
manner    in    which    the    estimates  were 
usually  prepared,  so  that  eyen  in    the 
■mallest  estimates  the  sums  and  the  ser- 
vices were  not  always  fairly  represented. 
He  admitted,  however,  that  the  estimates 
were  in  this  instance  better  in  that  respect 
than  formerly.     But  he  was  surprised  not 
to  find  an  estimate  or  provision  for  the  ex- 
pence  ^known  to  be  every  day  incurred  in 
the  bnilding  going  on  at  the  ordnance  of- 
fice.    The  hon.  gent,  then  went  somewhat 
into  the  detail  of  the  items,  complaining 
at  the  same  time  of  the  heavy  expence  in- 
curred last  year,  for  erecting  a  powder 
mill ;  and   also  that  so  large  a  sum  as 
MO,(X)0/.  should  have  been  voted  last  ses- 
sion for  saltpetre,  when  no  snch  sum  could 
possibly  have  been  necessary.     He  then 
observed  I   that' as  that  House  wished  to 
give  every  publicity  to  their  accounts,  it 
would  be  desirable  that  all  the  items  of 
expenditure  should  be  distinctly  stated 
under  their  proper  heads.     Though  the 
estimates  had  heen  presented  this  year  in 
an  improved  state,  he  was  still  of  opinion 
that  further    improvements    might    and 
ought  to  be  made  :  because  whether  the 
expenditure  was  to  be  large  or  small,  it 
ought  to  be  fairly  stated.    In  that  case 
they  should  better  be  able  to  ascertain 
how  far  the  sums  voted  under  each  head 
fell  short  of,  or  exceeded,  the  services  for 
which  they  might  be  granted.     It  was  in 
that  point  of  view  that  the  estimates  should 
be  looked  at,  first  by  the  executive  go- 
▼ernmenty  and  afterwards  by  that  House, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  efjfectual 
controul  over  the  lavish  expenditure  of 
the    publiq  money,  which  departments, 
whdh  left  without  any  such  check,  were 
but  too  apt  to  run  into.    By  this  course 
they  would  be  able  to  see  how  many 
things,  thought  necessary  by  the  depart- 
ments, the  public  service  could  do  with- 
out ;  ^d  in  the  hour  of  danger  they  would 
be  stronger,  through  .the  money  saved, 
than  they  could  be  by  the  effect  of  an  ex- 
penditure, on  many  occasions  wanton  and 
generally  useless.     No  efiRnrts  therefore 
should  be  left  untried  to  raise  our  revenue 
to  our  expenditure,  as,  until  we  should 
^ring  our  expences  down  to  an  amount 
commensurate  with  our  revenue,  we  could 
never  consider  the  country  in  a  state  of 
complete  security. 

Mr.  W,  Pole  began  by  apologising  to 
tha  HQUse  for  trespastiog  upon  its  atten- 


tion by  a  repetition  of  what  he  had  al* 
ready  urged  in  the  Committee  of  Supply 
on  the  subject  of  these   Ordnance  esti- 
mates, to  which  he  was  compelled  by  the 
statements  of  the  hon.  gent,  who  had  just 
sat  down.     He  would,   however,  endea- 
I  vour  as  much  as  possible  to  abstain  from 
doins:  so  in  what  he  had  then  to  address  to 
the  Aouse.  His  hon.  friend  (Mr.  fiankes)^ 
had  said   that  one  sixth  of  the  expences^ 
might  be  saved.     In  this  account,  it  was 
clear  that  a  million  and  a  half  had  been 
saved  ;  and  if  his  hon.  friend  knew  of  any 
thing  that  could  effect  a  saving  to  the 
amount  of  a  sixth,  he  certainly  ought  to 
have  pointed  out  in  what  way  it  could  be 
done.     The  master  general,  and  all  those 
under  him  in  the  ordnance  department, 
would  listen  to  him,  and  feel  themselves 
obliged  by  his  communications.    His  hon. 
friend,  however,  had  not  condescended  to 
point  out  one  single  item  in  which  a  sav- 
ing could  be  made;  which  he  thought 
was  not  fair  or  candid  as  he  should  have 
expected  from  his  hon.  friend.     With  re- 
spect to  what  had  fallen  from  his  hon. 
friend  on    the    subject    of  the  martello 
towers,    having  said    so  much    on  that 
head  on  a  former  night,  he  should  content 
hinxelf  with  now  observing,  that  gentle- 
men should  recollect  the  time  when  ihoso 
martello    towers    were  undertaken,  and 
ordered  to  be  built,  was,  when  there  waa 
a  great  alarm  raised  as  to  this  country 
being  imcnediaitely  invaded,  and  the  go- 
vernment were  looked  to  in  a  very  anxious 
manner,  to  provide  the  best  and  speediest 
means  of  defence.    It  was  not  fair,  there- 
<fore,  to  come  now  and  say  as  his  hon* 
friend  had  done,  that  if  government  had 
proceeded  deliberately  they  might  have 
done  the  business  much  cheaper;  for  if 
ministers  had  at  that  time  proceeded  deli- 
berately, there  would  have  been  a  great 
outcry  against  them  for  being  inattentive 
and  dead    to  the  -dangers    which    then 
threatened  the  country.     He  could   not 
agree  with  his  hon.  friend,  that-  the  ord- 
nance department  was  under  the  controul 
of  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury.     He  per- 
ceived bis  hon.  friend,  by  the  shake  of  his 
head,  disagreed  with  him  in  that  posi* 
tion ;  and  another  hon.  friend  of  his  near 
him,  who  was  a  great  financier,  by  a  si- 
milar shake  of  his  head,  signified  that  he 
also  differed  with  him  on  th^t  point ;  still 
he  must,  much  as  he  respected  the  opi- 
nions of  his  hon.  friends,  persist  in   his 
own.     He  allowed,  that  when  he  had,  as 
first  clerk  of  the  board  of  ordnance,  itiade 
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[Ordnance  Estimatbs.]  Mr.  Lush- 
ington  brought  up  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Supply  on  the  Ordnance  Esti- 
mates. Oh  the  motion  that  the  Resola- 
tions  be  agreed  to, 

Mr.  Ikmkei  rose  to  urge,  what  in  prin- 
ciple had  been  frequently  enforced  as  well 
by  himself  as  by  other  gentlemen  on  for- 
mer occasions.    The  charge  of  the  ord- 
inance department  was  a  branch  of  the 
public  expenditure  which   bad  increased 
of  late  more  rapidly  than  any  other  part 
of  it.    There  was  a  ^eater  ex  pence  and 
less  economy  or  good  management  in  this, 
than  in  any  other  of  the  departments.  He 
had  reason  to  believe,  that  the  estimates 
were  now  placed  upon  a  better  Ibotine 
than  formerly ;  and  when  he  considered 
the  diminution  which  had   taken  place 
aince  last  year,  he  was  ready  to  give  his 
ri^ht  hon.  friends  full  credit  for  that  di- 
mmution.     But  he.  was  still  of  opinion, 
that  a  very  considerable  reduction  might 
yet  be  made  in  these  estimates,  not  less, 
perhaps,  than   a  sixth  or  a  6fth  of  the 
whole  expenditure.     It  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  take  up  the  time  of  the  House  by 
going  through  the  difierent  items,  though 
he  must  observe  that  many  questions  had 
been  pot  upon  various  heads  on  the  last 
nisht,  tvhicn  had  not  been  satisfactorily  or 
indeed  at  all  answered.     The  sums  voted 
for  the  increase  of  fortifications  at  New- 
foundland  he  had  a  particular  objection 
to.     Such  modes  of  defence  were  directly 
contrary  to  the  principles  upon  which  this 
country  maintained   its  colonial  posses- 
sions.   He  had  a  similar  objection  to  the 
expenditure  of  money  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose in  our  West  India  islands.     The  dis- 
stance  of  these  settlements  rendered   it 
more  difficult, to  establish  efllcicnt  checks 
on  the  application  of  suras  voted  for  such 
purposes ;  and  this  was  therefore  an  ex- 
penditure which  it  most  particularly  be- 
hoved parliament  to  curtail.     The  defence 
of  colonies  by  fortified  places  was  disad- 
▼antageoos  to  powers  having  the  command 
at  sea,  as  this  country  happily  had,   and 
couid  only  be  beneficial  to  a  country  cir- 
cumstanced as  France  iSj  because  it  might 
enable  such  a  power  to  hold  its  insular 
possessions  by  means  of  strong  fortresses, 
in  defiance  of  our  superior  fleets.    It  was 
his  firm  and  conscientious  opinion,  that  a 
considerable  reduction  might  also  be  made 
with  respect  to  draft  horses  and  drivers. 
Another  item,  in  which  «s  it  appeared  to 
him  a  considerable  saving  might  be  made, 
WAS  under  the  bead  g(  *  Works  for  the  in- 


tflrnal  defence  of  the  country.'  Tbea4 
works  were  really  too  extensive,  and 
ought  to  be  limited.  The  syatem  had 
been  taken  up  he  apprehended  too  preci- 
pitately, on  the  sudden  alarm  of  invasion* 
which  in  ithe  end  was  found  not  to  be  jus- 
tified. But  independent  of  their  inutility* 
much  unnecessary  expence  had  been  in- 
curred from  the  hurry  in  which  the  worki 
were  constructed  in  the  winter  and  spring 
seasons.  By  applying,  therefore,  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past  to  the  regulation  of 
the  future  expenditure  under  this  head, 
much  expence  would  be  avoided  ;  and 
this  brought  him  to  observe,  that  his  chief 
complaint  upon  the  whole  was,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  system  pursued  of  late 
years,  the  government  was  understood  as 
a  government  of  departments,  without  any 
controuling  power  to  superintend  and  di- 
rect the  whole.  Of  this,  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  member  opposite,  on  a  former 
night,  was  an  illustration.  Each  depart- 
ment wished  to  make  itself  as  perfect*  and 
to  embrace  as  many  advantages,  as  pos- 
sible ;  and,  in  their  ambition  to  outstrip 
every  other  department,  no  expence  was 
considered.  The  language  waft,  "  don't 
tpind  expence,  care  not  about  the  pounds 
or  the  shillings,  but  make  the  department 
perfect/'  When  parliament,  therefore* 
found  the  government,  in  its  difierent  de« 
partments,  withbut  any  efficient  controul^ 
it  became  it^  duty  to  act,  not  only  aS  a 
watch  upon  the  conduct  of  these  difierent 
departments,  but  in  some  instances  as  an 
ally  or  auxiliary  force,  in  support  of  what 
may  be  right  in  their  respective  artange- 
ments.  Committees  of  that  House  had 
often  protected  ministers  in  this  way 
.  against  the  weight  of  the  departments  of 
their  own  government  in  illustration  of 
his  observation,  he  might  adveit  to  the  ar- 
rangement made  in  a  former  session  with 
the  mnk  ;  an  arrangenent  which,  though 
beneficial  for  the  public  to  a  certain  de« 
gree,  had  not  been  carried  to  the  eittent 
recomAiended  by  the  Committee  of  Fi- 
nance, of  which  Comipittee  he  had  then 
been  chairman.  No  minister,  however 
strong  in  power  conld  have  carried  that 
arrangement  into  efiect,  if  not  suppoticd 
by  the  height  and  authority  of  sach  A 
Committee.  For  his  own  part  he  had  no 
doubt  but  very  considerable  redactions 
might  be  made  in  these  estimates.  As  to 
the  mode  of  prepating  these  esthntftes^  it 
was  his  opinion  that  they  ought  to  bo 
drawn  op  u  Inily  as  ptMSible,  with  all  tha 
sans  nectnary  to   be   voted,  apocifi«4 
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under  the  precise  heads  of  senrice  to  which 
they  were  to  be  applied.     In  this  respect 
he  had  greatly  to  complain  of  the  slovenly 
Dianaer    in    which    the    estimates  were 
usually  prepared,  so  that  even  in    the 
•maltest  estimates  the  sums  and  the  ser- 
vices were  not  always  fairly  represented. 
He  admitted,  however,  that  the  estimates 
were  in  this  instance  better  in  that  respect 
than  formerly.     But  he  was  surprised  not 
to  find  an  estimate  or  provision  for  the  ex- 
pence  known  to  be  every  day  incurred  in 
the  building  going  on  at  the  ordnance  of- 
fice.   The  hon.  gent,  then  went  somewhat 
into  the  detail  of  the  items,  complaining 
at  the  same  time  of  the  heavy  expence  in- 
curred last  year,  for  erecting  a  powder 
mill ;  and   also  that  so   large  a  sum  as 
090,0001,  should  have  been  voted  last  ses- 
sion for  saltpetre,  when  no  such  sum  could 
possibly  have  been  necessary.     He  then 
observed,  that  as  that  House  wished  to 
give  every  publicity  to  their  accounts,  it 
would  be  aesirable  that  all  the  items  of 
expenditure  should  be  distinctly  stated 
under  their  proper  heads.     Though  the 
estimates  had  been  presented  this  year  in 
an  improved  state,  he  was  still  of  opinion 
that  further    improvements    might    and 
ought  to  be  made :  because  whether  the 
expenditure  was  to  be  large  or  small,  it 
ought  to  be  fairly  stated.    In  that  case 
they  should  better  be  able  to  ascertain 
how  far  the  sums  voted  under  each  head 
fell  short  of,  or  exceeded,  the  services  for 
which  they  might  be  granted.     It  was  in 
that  point  of  view  that  the  estimates  should 
be  looked  at,  first  by  the  executive  go- 
verapient,  and  afterwards  by  that  House, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  efllectual 
controul  over  the  lavish  expenditure  of 
the    publiq  money,  which  departments, 
whifti  left  without  any  such  check,  were 
but  too  apt  to  run  into.    By  this  course 
they  would  be  able  to  see  how  many 
things,  thought  necessary  by  the  depart- 
ments, the  public  service  could  do  with- 
out ;  and  in  the  hour  of  danger  they  would 
foe  stronger,  through  the  money  saved, 
than  they  could  be  by  the  effect  of  an  ex- 
penditure, on  many  occasions  wanton  and 
generally  useless.      No  efibrts  therefore 
should  be  left  untried  to  raise  our  revenue 
to  our  expenditure,  as,  until  we  should 
.bring  our  expences  down  to  an  amount 
commensurate  with  our  revenue,  we  could 
never  consider  the  country  in  a  state  of 
complete  security. 

Mr.  fV.  Pole  tiegan  by  apologising  to 
the  House  for  trespassing  upon  its  atten- 


tion by  a  repetition  of  what  he  had  al- 
ready urged  in  the  Committee  of  Supply 
on  the  subject  of  these  Ordnance  esti- 
mates, to  which  he  was  compelled  by  the 
statements  of  the  hon.  gent,  who  had  just 
sat  down.     He  wouId«   however,  endea* 
vour  as  much  as  possible  to  abstain  fronx 
doins:  so  in  what  he  had  then  to  address  to 
the  Aouse.  His  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Bankes), 
had  said   that  one  sixth  of  the  expences* 
might  be  saved.     In  this  account,  it  was 
clear  that  a  million  and  a  half  had  been 
saved  ;  and  if  his  hon.  friend  knew  of  any 
thing  that  could  e^ct  a  saving  to  the 
amount  of  a  sixth,  he  certainly  ought  to 
have  pointed  out  in  what  way  it  could  be 
done.     The  master  general,  and  all  those 
under  him  in  the  ordnance  department, 
would  listen  to  him,  and  feel  themselves 
obliged  by  his  communications.    His  hon. 
friend,  however,  had  not  condescended  to 
point  out  one  single  item  in  which  a  sav- 
mg  could  be  made;  which   he  thought 
was  not  fair  or  candid  as  he  should  have 
expected  from  his  hon.  friend.     With  re- 
spect to  what  had  fallen  from  his  hon. 
friend  on    the    subject    of  the  martello 
towers,    having  said    so  much    on  that 
head  on  a  former  night,  he  should  content 
himself  with  now  observing,  that  gentle- 
men should  recollect  the  time  when  those 
martello    towers    were  undertaken,  and 
ordered  to  be  built,  was,  when  there  waa 
a  great  alarm  raised  as  to  this  country 
being  immediately  invaded,  and  the  go- 
vemioent  were  looked  to  in  a  very  anxious 
manner,  to  provide  the  best  and  speediest 
means  of  defence.    It  was  not  fair,  there- 
lore,  to  come  now  and  say  as  his  hon* 
friend  bad  done,  that  if  government  had 
proceeded  deliberately  they  might  have 
done  the  business  much  cheaper;  for  if 
ministers  had  at  that  time  proceeded  deli- 
berately, there  would  have  been  a  great 
outcry  against  them  for  being  inattentive 
and  dead    to  the  -dangers   which    then 
threatened  the  country.     He  could  not 
agree  with  his  hon.  friend,  that-  the  ord- 
nance department  was  under  the  controul 
of  the  ^.TSt  lord  of  the  treasury.     He  per- 
ceived his  hon.  friend,  by  the  shake  of  his 
head,  disagreed  with  him  in   that  posi- 
tion ;  and  another  hon.  friend  of  his  near 
him,  who  was  a  great  6nancier,  by  a  si- 
milar shake  of  his  head,  signified  that  he 
also  difiered  with  him  on  th^t  point ;  still 
he  must,  much  as  he  respected  the  opi- 
nions of  his  hon.  fi-iends,  persist  in   his 
own.     He  allowed,  that  when  he  had,  at 
first  clerk  of  the  board  of  •rdnanccj  itiMl« 
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Mr.  HtMison  said,  bU  hon.  friend  had 
taken  such  particular  notice  of  an  aafor* 
tunate  shake  of  his  head,  that  he  could  not 


out  the  estimates  of  that  department  for 
the  current  year,  he  laid  them  before  the 
first  lord  of  the  treasury,  for  his  attention 
and  observation,  and  was  ready  to  answer 
his  inquiries  as  to.  any  of  the  articles 
therein  contained ;  but  yet  he  did  not 
think  that  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  had 
any  controul  over  those  estimates.  His 
hon.  friend  had  found  fault  with  the  charge 
of  current  expenses  and  contiirgencies ; 
but  he  had,  in  commo;i  with  many  other 
gentlemen,  fallen  into  a  mistake.  He  had 
on  a  former  night  observed  the  tame 
thing  of  an  hon.  gent,  opposite  (Mr. 
Whitbread],  >vho,  notwithstanding  his 
acutenesa,  and  his  being  one  of  the  most 
active  members  of  that  House  he  had  ever 
leen,  had  fallen  also  into  the  same  mis- 
take. He  would  convince  his  hon.  friend 
of  bis  error.  The  Ordnance  estimates  had 
always  been  made  up  in  this  way,  and 
for  this  reason.  He  would,  for  instance, 
take  the  estimates  for  the  island  of  Ce- 
merara  at  4,000/.  Yet,  when  the  issues 
came  to  be  made,  it  was  found  that  they 
amounted  to  6,000/.  the  additional  2,000/. 
was  therefore  added  under  the  head  of 
current  expences  and  contingencies,  and 
when  the  estimate  was  made  next  year, 
the  current  expences  and  contingencies 
would  be  put  down  at  0,000/.  the  contin- 
gencies having  exceeded  the  estimates. 
U  was  easy,  however,  to  account  for  gen- 
tlemen being  liable  to  fall  into  such  mis- 
takes. When  they  got  an  army  estimate 
in  their  hands,  each  of  them  fancied  him- 
self a  general;  when  they  got  an  ord- 
uaace  estimate,  each  of  them  thought 
himself  a  great  engineer;  and  when  a 
navy  estimate  came  into  their  possession,, 
each  of  them  became,  in  his  own  mind,  a 
gallant  and  experienced  admiral;  and 
tnus,  without  knowing  any  thing  of  these 
several  professions,  without  having  been 
bred  to  any  one  of  them,  they  set  them- 
selves down  as  competent  judges,  and 
preferred  their  own. opinions  on  those 
subjects  to  those  of  men  who  have  studied, 
perhaps  for  years,  to  attain  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  those  branches  of  naval  and 
military  science  to  which  they  were  bred, 
and  wluch  one  wodd  suppose  might  ena- 
ble them  to  form  tolerably  correct  esti- 
mates in  these  several  branches  of  the 
service.  Having  s$ud  thus  much,  he  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  trouble  the  House 
further*  As  to  the  financial  opinions  of 
his  hon.  friend  near  him,  further  occasions 
would  occur  in  which  he  should  have  an 
opporumity  of  combatiog  them« 


avoid  saying  a  few  words  on  the  present 
occasion.  It  was  not  his  intention  to 
have  repeated  what  he  had  said  on  a  for- 
mer night;  but  as  he  had  been  alluded  to, 
he  must  again  say,  that  if  we  did  not  look 
to  some  permanent  establishment  that 
might  be  adequate  to  the  expences  of  the 
war,  this  country  would  be  in  a  very  awk- 
ward predicament,  and  in  considerable 
embarrassment.  He  should  be  as  glad  as 
any  one  to  hear  of  a  peace  ;  but  as  he 
had  reason  to  fear  the  war  would  be  very 
long,  we  must,  he  thought,  look  to  some 
system;  we  must  see  what  we  can  expend 
in  one  year,  and  how  that  can  be  done  to 
the  greatest  advantage.  He,  for  one,  had 
the  greatest  confidence  in  the  resources  of 
the  country,  but  we  must  see  in  what  per- 
manent scale  of  expence  we  can  carry  oo 
the  wat  with  efiect,  and  provide  adequate 
resources.  As  he  was  called  on  by  his 
right  hon.  friend  who  spoke  last,  to  she\v« 
more  than  by  a  shake  of  his  head,  that 
there  was  a  controul  over  the  expenditure 
of  the  ordnance,  he  could  only  say,  that 
ever  sinc^  he  had  known  the  treasury,  i> 
had'beensoheld;  and  if  that  principle 
had  always  been  adhered  to,  it  would 
have  saved  great  sums  to  the  public,  par- 
ticularly in  barracks.  His  right  hon. 
friend  had  said,  that  his  hon^  friend  oppo- 
site (Mr.  Bankes)  had  found  fault  with  the 
extravagsnce  of  the  expenditure,  and  had 
not  pointed  out  one  single  item  in  which 
there  could  be  a  saving,  whereas  the  con- 
trary was  the  case.  His  hon.  friend  oppo- 
site had  particularly  pointed  out  a  great 
saving  wntch  might  be  made  in  district 
horses;  and  in  several  articles  under  the 
head  of  expenses  for  the  defence  oil  the 
country ;  in  which  he  agreed  altogether 
with  his  hon.  friend  opposite,  that  very 
considerable  savings  might  be  made. 

Mr.  Whitbread  adverted  to  the  high 
tone  in  which  the  right  hon.  gent,  oppo- 
site {Mr.  W.  Pole)  had  tolked  of  the  in- 
competence of  members  to  understand  tha 
accounts ;  and  he  contended,  that,  though 
neither  an  engineer  nor  a  general  officer, 
yet  as  a  member  of  parliament  he  mu^^ 
be  allowed  to  know  someUiing  of  the  ord- 
nance accounts ;  and  though  there  might 
be  circumstances  connected  with  them  of 
which  official  men  alone  could  be  aware, 
the  House  bad  a  right  to  full  and  explicit 
explanation  upon  these  points.  When  h^ 
talked  of  keeping  things  secret  from  the 
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^emy,  did  he  think  that  Buonaparte  was 
such  a  dope  u  onr  ministers  were,  to 
what  was  called  secret  intelligence  ?  Did 
he  think  he  would  have  undertaken  an 
expedition  against  such  a  place  as  Ant- 
werp without  having  a  plan  of  it  ?  If  he 
had  known  of  many  things  which  minis- 
ters were  about,  he  would  have  laughed 
at  them,  as  he  had  done  since.  But  it 
was  impossible  to  commence  the  erection 
of  such  works  without  the  thing  being 
known ;  and  it  was  in  vain  to  expect  se- 
crecy, merely  by  keeping  the  head  of 
parliament  in  a  sack.  He  then  stated, 
that  he  perfectly  coincided  in  what  had 
been  said  by  the  hon.  general  near  him 
(Tarleton)  whose  authority  was  supported 
by  many  other  eminent  military  charac- 
ters. The  military  canal  too,  which  had 
been  constructed  at  so  great  an  expence, 
was  considered  as  highly  ridiculous.  He 
objected  also  to  the  idle  expence  of  build- 
ing magnificent  houses  for  storekeepers, 
clerks,  &c.  and  expressed  his  conviction 
that  these  things  would  never  be  properly 
managed  till  the  accounts  were  reeulated 
as  a  private  individual  would  regulate  his 
own  affairs.  Private  morality  was  strictly 
applicable  to  general  po;itics  as  well  as 
private  economy  to  the  public  expendi- 
ture. Why  were  not  these  buildings 
erected  by  contract,  which  would  shew 
the  expence  at  once,  instead  of  giving  a 
per  centage  to  the  builder  on  the  sum  is- 
sued, which  was  a  premium  on  fraud  ? 
The  Report  was  then  agreed  to. 


HOUSE  OF   COMMONS. 

Mondi^,  March  19. 

[THiim  Report  op  the  Finance  Com- 
NiTTEB.]  Upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  H. 
Jdartm  the  House  resolved  into  a  com- 
mittee to  take  into  consideration  the  Third 
Report  of  the  Finance  Committeoi  Mr. 
J).  Gidtbf  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Martin  then  rose  and  said,  that,  in 
rising  to  perform  the  duty  which  he  had 
assumed  to  himself,  he  felt  a  considerable 
degree  of  satisfaction  from  knowing  that 
there  was  no  objection  to  be  made  to  the 
principle  of  the  propositions  which  he 
meant  to  submit*  It  would,  indeed,  in  his 
judgment,  be  impossible  to  justify  any  ob- 
jection to  a  proceeding  which  had  nothing 
but  public  economy  in  riew.  Since  so 
many  speeches  from  the  throne  had  re- 
commended economy,  since  so  many  ad- 
dresMs  from  that  House  had  expressed  an 
entire  acquieKcnce  in  those  rccommenda* 


tions,  he  could  not  believe  that  any  gen- 
tleman would  be  found  indisposed  to  give 
effect  to  pledges  so  solemnly  and  so  fre- 
quently repeated.  That  economy  was 
in  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try  indispensably  necessary  could  not,  he 
thought,  be  disputed  by  the  most  scepti- 
cal. That  it  was  necessary,  appeared  to 
him  perfectly  obvious  no  less  from  the 
peculiar  situation  of  this  country  than 
irom  the  general  state  of  Europe  and  of 
the  world,  and  particularly  frotn  the 
operations  of  the  enemy,  which  seemed 
directly  and  dijttmctly  pointed  at  our 
financial  prosperity*  Bui,  inJependently 
of  these  cpnsiderations,  the  known  wisl-es 
and  wants  of  the  people  were  alone  suffi- 
cient to  call  the  attention,  of  tlie  House  to 
this  subject.  If  no  recommendations  had 
ever  been  offered  from  the  throne,  if  no 
pledges  had  ever  been  made  by  that 
House,  it  was  impossible  that  any  candid 
man  who  looked  at  the  amount  of  the 
public  revenue,  and  at  the  manner  iit 
which  it  was  disposed  of,  could  hesitate 
about  the  propriety  of  taking  effectual 
steps  to  coniroul  the  public  expenditure. 
-—When  it  was  known,  that  the  whole  of 
the  burthen  arising  out  of  sinecure* 
amounted  to  no  less  than  1,500,000/.  per 
annum,  could  any  one  question  that  pro*> 
priety  ?  He  did  not  mean  to  state  that  the 
entire  of  this  expenditure  ought  to  be 
done  away  ;  for  he  was  willing  to  accede 
to  the  propriety  of  making  good  the  seve- 
ral sums  voted  by  parliament ;  that  the 
allowances,  for  instance,  to  the  younger 
branches  of  the  royal  family  were  neither 
exceptionable  nor  unnecessary  ;  but  the 
amount  of  the  expenditure  under  these 
heads  respectively,  furnished  an  addi- 
tional argument  why  economy»  so  unj*- 
versally  admitted  to  be  necessary,  shoald 
be  more  particularly  attended  to  in  other 
respects.  In  fact,  wherever  that  economy 
was  practicable  it  ought  to  be  promptly 
and  effectually  enforced,  and  there  was^ 
he  believed,  scarcely  a  department  of  the 
state  4n  which  its  enforcement  was  not 
loudly  called  for  by  the  nature  and  extent 
of  our  public  expenditure.  It  was  once 
observed,  with  regard  to  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster,  that  although  it  yielded  only 
4,000/.  a  year  to  the  public  treasury,  it 
afforded  40,000/.  to  the  pockets  of  indivi« 
duals  ;  and  a  similar  observation  was,  he 
feared,  applicable  in  a  certain  degree,  to 
several  other  branches  of  the  public  reve- 
nue. Let  the  Committee  recollect  the 
sums  raised  in  the  way  of  fees  and  per* 
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qoUiCes  upon  the  produce  of  the  public 
taxation^  and  how  much  these  fees  in- 
creased with  the  increase  of  our  taxcs^ 
end  then  the  grounds  of  his  apprehension 
would  be  easily  understood. 
'  Although  he  had  regretted  the  delay 
which   had   taken  place  in  bringing  this 

3ue8tion  under  discussion,  he  W2^  now 
isposed  to  consider  that  delay  as  by  no 
means  injurious  to  his  object ;  for  full  time 
bad  been  thus  allowed  for  examining  the 
question  In  all  its  bearings,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity had  been  offered  for  hearing  the 
statement  of  an  hon.  gent.  (Mr.  Hufikiseon) 
respecting  our  finances,  which  statement, 
if  it  did  not  alarm,  was  certainly  calcu- 
lated to  attract  the  most  serious  attention 
of  the  House,  from  the  known  acquaint- 
ance of  that  hon.  gent.,  with  the  be^t 
aources  of  information  upon  that  subject. 
It  must  now,  therefore,  l.e  evident,  that 
the' closest  examination  of  our  expenditure 
iibouki  take  place  ;,  that  every  degree  of 
Regularity  in  its  administration  and  re- 
trenchment in  its  application  should  be 
established.  To  his  mind,  indeed,  it  fur- 
nished matter  of  astouishnient  that  some 
of  those  retrenchments  had  not  been  long 
itiiice  made,  which  had  been  often  and 
1e«g  since  recommended.  By  the  Report 
^  vie  Committee  of  Finance  in  1796,  the 
Abolitton  of  two  offices,  namely,  the 
treaturership  of  the  ordnance,  and  the 
payfnaster«hip  of  the  marines,  was  par- 
ticularly recommended,  and  yet  those 
offices  had  still  existed,  until  the  justice 
of  the  opinion  of  that  Committee  had 
'become  glaring  to  the  country.  Even 
now,  indeed,  those  offices  were  tolerated, 
notwitlistandingthe  notoriety  of  the  evi- 
dence that  they  were  totally  unnecessary 
for  any  public  purpose,  and  led  only  to 
tbe  greatest  abuse. 

As  to  the  Resoliitions  which  he  meant 
to  propose,  the  honourable  gentleman 
t>cSi^^^  ^t  to  be  understood,  that  he  was 
tiot  tenacious  of  any  forms.. which  miglit 
create  a  difference  of  opinioa'%Qactj>ng^hose 
who  agreed  in  the  mniri  princ*p1^  ;  his 
^ob^ct  being  to  embody  the  suggestions 
of  the  Commiiiee  of  Finance,/  he  was  not 
ot  all  wedded  to  forms,  but  wduld  be  will- 
tog,  with  the  utmost  readines^,  to  attemi 
4o  anyj>roposition  from  the  \#orthy  chair* 
'Stan  oi^that  Committee,  (Mr.  Bankes)  to 
nHiom  he  had  before  alluded.  The  sug- 
]|ettionsof  ihisCommilteeAere  entitled  to 
peculiar  uttention.  In  fact,  every  <lay 
%hat  had  elapsed  since  their  Report  had 
%«eii  laid  before 'the  House,  served  to  give 


strength  to  their  opituon,  and  all  he  pro^ 
posed  by  his  Resolutions  was  distinctly  ai«d 
directly  to  pledge  tlie  House  to  act  upoD 
that  opinion. 

Having  thus  stated  his  disposition  to 
accede  to  any  suggestion  from  Mr.  Bankes, 
the  hon.  gent,  expressed  his  happinew 
that  that  hon.  member  was  again  invested 
with  the  power  of  prosecuting  and  render- 
ing eftective  his  laudable  solicitude  for« 
the  promoticm  of  public  economy.  That 
much  had  been  done  to  economize  the 
public  expenditure,  and  to  introduce  re- 
form into  the  public  offices,  he  was  ready 
now,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  to  admit. 
But  he  regretted  that,  notwithstanding  the 
Report  of  the  Finance  Committee  in  1796, 
and  the  public  animadversions  which  had 
been  repeatedly  made  upon  the  subject, 
not  a  step  towards  reform  had  been  taken 
in  any  of  the  law  offices.  On  the  con- 
trary, every  sinecure  office  had  con- 
tinued to  be  filled  up  again  and  again, 
from  a  succession  of  reversionary  grants. 
Thus  iho  Report  of  the  Finance  Committee 
of  1796  was  utterly  disregarded.  Such 
disregard  might  have  been  tolerated  before 
the  .salaries  of  the  judges  we  lie  advanced. 
But  whcii  that  advance  took  place,  it 
ought,  in  bis  opinion,  to.  have  been  stipu- 
lated with  the  judges,  that  they  should 
give  up  part  of  their  patronage.  The 
Kepott  of  1 790  sanctioned  tliis  opinion  ; 
lor  it  proposed  that  the  patronage  so  given 
up  should  be  disposed  of  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  th^  produce  applied  to  a  fund, 
from  which  the  judges  who  retired  should 
derive  their  pensions.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment ought^  in  fact,  to  have  been  pro- 
vided for  in  the  act  granting  the  increase 
of  the  salaries  of  the  judges.  Had  that 
been  the  case,  he  believed  that  a  fund 
might  K\ive  been  formed,  sufficient  not 
only  for  pensions  to  judges  on  their  retire- 
ment, but  even  to  defray  a  considerable 
part  of  the  salaries  of  the  acting  judges. 
The  necessity  of  reform  in  the  disposition 
of  offices  in  the  several  law  departments* 
was  in  fact  notorious  to  all  those  who  had 
any  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  cir- 
cumstances connected  witii  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  chief  clerk  of  the  king's 
bench,  contributed  to  prove  it.  In  this 
office  there  had  been  in  fact  but  five  va- 
cancies since  the  restoration  of  Charles  the 
Second.  Nothing  appeared  to  him  more 
disgraceful  to  a  great  country, or  more  in- 
consistent with  the  dignity  of  the  judicial 
offices,  than  th.ii  any  judge  should  derive 
profit  from  fees  or  perquisites.    While  be 
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recomtnended  tIM  rvPonn  he  had  de^ 
cribed,  he  begged  it  to  be  understood, 
that  it  was  quite  foreign  to  his  wish  to 
interfere  with  the  legitimate  patronage, 
or  fair  emoluments  of  the  judi^es.  Indeed 
it  was  his  opinion,  that  the  arrangement 
he  proposed  would  in  effect  add  to  theii;^^ 
respiectability^  while  it  would  not  diminish 
their  salaries.  He  would  be  sorry  that 
his  intention  on  such  an  occasion  should 
'be  misunderstood  or  misinterpreted  in 
any  degree. 

Adverting  to  the  late  |)amphletof  a 
right  hon.  ^ent.  opposite  (Mr.  Kose)  he 
expressed  his  astonishment  at  the  position 
which  that  right  hon.  gent,  had  laid  down^ 
^hat  the  influence  of  the  crown  had  not 
been  increased  since  the  adoption  of  Mr. 
Dunning's  celebrated  Resolution,  "  That 
the  influence  of  the  crown  had  increased, 
was  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminish- 
ed.'^  Such  a  position,  indeed,  was  cal- 
culated to  excite  universal  surprise.  But 
there  was  scarcely  a  man  of  coDnmon  oh* 
servation  in  the  country  who  did  not  know 
and  could  not  prove  the  contrary.  He 
would  ask  any  man  to  look  at  the  enor- 
mous increase  of  our  army  and  naVy 
aincfe  the  passing  of  Mr.  Dunning's  Re- 
solutiorf — at  the  several  new  offices  creat- 
ed, since  that  period,  and  the  pensions 
granted,  since  the  adopdon  of  Mr.  Burke's 
bifl,  in  violation  of  its  spirit,  and  to 
•late  what  he  thought  of  the  right  hon- 
eorable  gentleman^s  extraordinary  As- 
sertion. He  would  challenge  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  at  any  time  to  a  discus- 
sion of  the  grounds  upon  which  he  pre- 
tended to  rest  that  assertion.  But  the 
most  efiectiiat  refutation  of  the  right  hon. 
gent.  wo«ld  appear  from  a  simple  state- 
ment of  our  comparative  receipts  and  ex- 
penditart  at  the  period  Mr.  Dunning's 
Kesokition  was  adopted,  and  at  the  present 
day,  frith  a  Report  oif  the  grants  and  pro- 
motions which  had  taken  place  withm 
that  Kiterval.  Her«  the  hon.  gent,  read 
the  foli»wfng  statement  .* — 
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The  Tnuiaport  Board  and  Ottcea  also  a  near  crraiion. 

From  this  statement  he  should  leava 
it  to  the  House  and  the  public  to  decide 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  right  hon.  gent.'a 
assertion.  For  was  it  possible  that  any 
mail  of  common  sense  could  siibscri(>e  to 
the  opinion  that  such  an  augmentation  of 
rerenne,  such  a  variety  of  appointmenta 
would  not  operate  directly  to  increase  the 
influence  of  the  crown  ^  But  it  seemed  the 
right  hon.  gent,  in  his  calculation  bad 
quite  forgotten  the  new  sources  of  influence 
created  by  the  barrack  department,  the 
transport  office,  and  the  board  of  con* 
trovl,  especially  the  latter,  the  junior 
members  of  which  had,  he  understood, 
no  other  trouble  assigned  to  them  than  that 
of  receiving  their  salaries.  It  was,  how* 
ever,  convenient  for  the  right  hon.  gent, 
to  forget  these  and  other  points  also  which 
could  not  at  all  square  with  his  favourite 
doctrine  as  to  the  inAoence  of  the  crown. 

After  referring  to  the  Report  presented 
to  the  House  oif  the  number  of  civil 
offices  m  the  country,  and  expressing  a 
wish  that  a  report  of  a  similar  nature  should 
be  annoaUy  laid  before  parliament,  the 
hon.  member  proceeded  to  animadvert 
upon  the  object  and  application  of  the 
four  and  a  half  per  cent,  dutit^s.  Those 
duties  were,  be  observed,  originally  le* 
vied  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  and  rm* 
proving  our  fortresses  in  the  colonies,  and 
by  no  means  with  a  vitw  to  be  subject  te 
the  private  disf^ensation  of  tlie  crown*  Sut, 
yet,  those  duties    had  been  anade  th* 


means  of  adYancing  that  influence  which 
the  right  hon.  gent,  would  maintain  to 
have  been  for  years  back  wholly  unim<i 
proved.  It  was  not  difficult  to  divine  the 
cause  of  the  right  hon.  gent's  anxiety,  to 
disseminate  his  statement  through  the  coun- 
try before  the  discussion  of  this  subject 
took  place.  But  the  doctrine  of  the  right 
hon.  gent,  could  make  no  stand.  It  was 
in  fact  totally  unfounded. 

He  wished,  however,  in  the  observations, 
which  be  felt  it  his  duty  to  make  with  re- 
spect to  pensions,  not  to  be  understood  as 
by  any  means  disposed  to  object  to  the 
grant  of  a  liberal  provision  and  an  ample 
reward  from  the  public  purse  to  merito- 
rious public  servants.  But  he  would  ever 
contend  against  all  grants  of  pensions 
under  the  sign  manual,  as  an  illegitimate 
exercise  of  the  prerogative.  He  also  ob- 
jected to  the  practice  of  granting  pensions 
out  of  the  salaries  of  public  offices,  for  he 
maintained,  that  the  crown  ought  to 
have  no  power  to  grant  pensions  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  and  provisions  of 
Mr.  Burke's  bill,  which  prescribed  that 
the  whole  of  the  pension  Jist  should  not 
exceed  90,000/.  a  year.  If  in  any  case 
H  were  deemed  just  to  make  any  addi- 
tional grant,  let  it  not  be  done  by  such 
subterfuges  as  he  had  alluded  to— Ut  not 
the  provisions  of  Mr.Burke's  bill  be  evaded 
— but  let  the  case  be  brought  fairly  and 
constitutionally  before  parliament,  which 
never  was  and  which  never  would  be,  he 
trusted,  inattentive  to  any  claim  of  justice. 
Whilst  upon  this  topic  he  felt,  that  he 
could  not  impress  too  strongly  upon  the 
Committee  the  necessity  of  investigating 
this  question,  and  of  making  some  provi- 
sion against  the  practice  he  deprecated, 
which  practice  involved  awanton  addition 
to  the  public  burthens  and  an  evasion  of 
the  law,  while  it  gave  scope  to  favouritism 
and  unjustly  extended  the  influence  of 
the  crown.  Recurring  to  Mr.  Burke's 
bill  he  animadverted  forcibly  upon  the 
excess  beyond  \i%  provision  which  had  of 
late  taken  place  in  the  pension  list.  It 
was  his  wish  that  the  whole  of  this  business 
should  be  brought  annually  under  the 
inspection  of  parliament.  The  grantees, 
ID  all  cases,  of  pensions,  ought  to  be  made 
known,  in  order  that  the  amount  of  their 
pensions  might  be  compared  with  the  na- 
ture of  their  services.  It  was  by  frequent 
revision  in  these  cases  that  parliament 
would  be  most  likely  to  ascertain  what 
Tetrenchment  was  practicable  ;  and  under 
the  preseat  circamBtances  of  the  country 


it  became  the  peculiar  duty  of  parlianent 
to  devote  its  attention  to  that  object. 
From'  the  temper  manifested  of  late  by 
the  House,  there  was  every  reason  to  augur 
well  for  the  cause  of  economy.  Through 
the  exertions  that  must  result  from  a  con- 
tinuance of  that  temper  he  had  no  doubt 
that  considerable  savings  would  be  made 
in  the  several  departments  of  the  public 
expenditure,  and  the  smallest  savings 
should  be  estimated  ;  for  even  such  sav- 
ings, if  economy  were  extended,  might,  ia 
the  aggregate  amount  to  something  cob- 
siderable.  The  country  had  expected 
the  attention  of  parliament  to  be  directed 
to  this  subject,  and  therefore  it  must  cal- 
culate, that  as  the  report  under  conside- 
ration had  lain  two  years  before  that 
House,  it  would  now  come  to  some  satis- 
factory  decision  upon  it.  He  was  sorry 
that  it  had  remained  so  long  on  the  table 
without  any  decision  being  come  to  upon 
it,  because,  from  that  circumstance,  the 
interest  it  had  originally  excited,  and 
which  it  still  in  an  equal  degree  deserved, 
seemed,  from  the  attendance  of  members, 
to  have  somewhat  abated* 

With  respect  to  the  Amendments  pro- 
posed he  was  willing  to  adc^t  the  first 
and  second  Resolutions  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  as  there  was 
in  reality  little  difference  between  them 
and  his  own,  but  the  third  Resolution  of 
the  right  hon.  gent,  aeemed  to  recognize 
a  principle  which  he  (Mr.  Martin)  felt  it 
his  duty  to  oppose,  namely,  that  some 
offices  should  still  continue  to  be  matters 
of  patronage.  There  were  he  understood 
some  resolutions  to  be  proposed  by  an  hon. 
friend  of  his  (Mr.Bankes)  whigh  he  should 
have  no  objection  to,  as  far  as  he  was  made 
acquainted  with  their  nature  and  substance. 
The  eighth  Resolution  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  went  to  limit  the  pension  list 
to  foreign  ministers  Co  2^0/.  a  year,  he 
knew  that  many  pensions  had  been  lately 
granted  for  very  short  services,  and  would 
wish  to  see  some  distinction  established,  by 
which  those,  who  had  served  lonff  and  suc- 
cessfully, should  be  distinguished  iirom 
those  of  a  contrary  description.  As  to  the 
interference  of  parliament  upon  such  oc- 
casions, it  was  no  new  thing,  in  proof  of 
which  the  hon.  momber  quoted  the  case 
of  the  receipts  of  the  auditors  of  imprest 
accounts  having  been  reduced  from 
XSfiOOL  to  7,<X)0/.  a  year,  and  also  of  a 
motion  of  a  similar  tendency,  vrith  regard 
to  the  telleri  of  the  exchequer,  having 
been  lost  in  1760,  only  by  a  nqority  of 
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of  his  mind,  bat  his  most  decided  opinion, 
that  these  sinecure  offices  shoold  be  abo- 
lished.   As  to  the  conferring  of   these 
places  for  public  service,  the  right  hon. 
gent,  himself  and  Mr.  Yorke  were  in- 
stances that  this  was  a  perfect  delusion 
upon  the   public.      He  contended    that 
though  no  great  practical  saving  could  be 
made,  still  even  a  sum  might  be  saved  not 
unworthy  of  attention.  -  The  reception  of 
%r.  Yorke,  by  hrs  former  constituents, 
proved  what  the  public  thought  of  this 
ffrant.     He  went  to  them  after  vacating 
nis  seat,  sind  they  very  properly  refused 
to  return  him.  Could  the  right  hon.  gent, 
state  one  instance  in  which  a  great  public 
service  bad  been  rewarded  with  a  sine- 
cure ?    It   had   been  found  necessary  to 
create  provisions  for  chancellors  by  direct 
pensions     As  to  ihe  crown,  these  offices, 
mstead  of  beinr  &  source  of  strength,  were 
only  sources  of  weakness,  especially  now 
^rhen  they  had  become  quite  disgusting. 
It  would  most  certainly   conciliate  the 
people  to  shew  that  attention  was  paid  to 
the  proper  expenditure  of  their  money. 
It  would  be  less  vexatious  to  their  minds 
to  pay  a  pound  when  convinced  of  its  ne- 
cessity and  justness,  than  one  penny  with 
an  idea  that  any  part  of  it  was  to  go  to  these 
aioecsre  men. — To  illustrate  the  want  of 
attention  paid  to  economy,  and  the  troth 
of  the  observation  of  lord  Melville,  (at 
one  time  first  lord  of  admiralty)  that  two- 
thirds  at  least  of  (Hir  expenditure  in  the 
article  of  stores  was  misapplied ;  he  cited 
the  case  of  certain  ships  where  stores  had 
been  laid   in,  on  their  sailing  from  the 
river  for  eight  weeks,  but  in  which  on  their 
arrival  at  the  Nore,  other  stores  were 
found  to  be  necessary,  those  originally 
put  on   board  having  been  made  away 
with.    Sinecures,  the  hon.  member  con- 
tended, were  but  an  excrescence  of  the 
constitution.     At  the  time    the  salaries 
annexed  to  these    offices  were  granted, 
the  offices  were  effective.     It  was,  there- 
fore, not  so  novel  now  to  seek  that  they 
should  be    abolished,    being    non-afiec- 
tive,  as  to  ask  that  they  should  convey, 
as  it  were,  freehold   rights  to  the  sums 
in  ose  to  be  paid  for  the  performance 
of  the  duty  annexed  to  them,     it  had 
been  stated,  however,  by  the  right  hon. 
cent,  to  whom  he  had  before  alluded  (Mr. 
Yoike)  that  the  fees  of  the  office  lately 
conferred  on  him  did  not  come  out  of  the 
podMts  of  the   public,  but  arose  from 
^  anal!  fees  on  sums  ffoing  into  the  excbe- 
'  f  uer.    Were  not  aU  ttese,  howaver,  be 
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begged  to  ask,  sums  collected  Horn  tha 
people,  and  of  course  the  percentase  oa 
them  an  additional  burthen  on  the  public  f 
It  was  beyond  human  patience  that  tha 
people  should  be  called  on  to  endure  in* 
suits  of  this  kind.  On  these  grounds  ha' 
was  of  opinion  that  the  House  should  that 
night  c*ome  to  a  vote,  on  the  resolatioas ' 
now  proposed  for  their  adoption. 

Mr.   Banka  then  proposed,  that  tha 
matter  should  be  postponed  till  to-morrow  * 
fortnight,  the  committee  then  to  sit  again. 

The  Chairman  then  reported  progrsas^* 
and  obtained  leave  to  sit  again. 


HOUSE   or   COMMONS. 

TtKsday,  March  QO. 

[Offices  in  Reversion  Bill.]  Mr. 
B^ikes  rose  to  move  for  leaf  e  to  bring  in 
a  bill,  which  the  House  had  repeat^lr 
shewn  that  it  thought  necessary,  although 
another  House  of- Parliament  seemed  of  a 
very  different  opinion;  *he  meant  a  bill 
to  prevent  the  grant  of  Places  and  Pensioni 
in  Reversion.  The  bills  which  the  House 
had  already  passed  for  this  purpose  had 
the  misfortune  to  fail  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  as  well  as  another  bill,  which  bad 
originated  in  that  House  within  the  pre* 
sent  session.  Nevertheless,  he  thoiight 
the  mode  by  which  the  House  was  moat 
likely  to  carry  its  wishes  ultimately  into 
effect,  was  to  shew  that  it  was  in  earnest 
by  using  every  means  it  might  constitu- 
tionally adopt,  without  the  appearance  of 
pertinacity,  to  obtain  final  success  in  a 
measure  so  necessary  to  public  economy, 
end  so  satisfoctory,  as  it  would  be,  to 
public  feeling.  He  understood,  that  in 
the  other  House  of  Parliament  it  was  not 
usual  to  entertain  or  discuss  measures 
which  were  considered  to  encroach  upon 
the  privileges  of  the  crown,  without  bar* 
ing  his  Majesty's  assent  expressed  by  his 
ministers  to  the  discussion.  He  was  not 
conversant  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  but  he  could 
find  no  such  principle  in  the  proceeding 
of  this  House ;  and,  notwithstanding  that 
a  bill  of  a  similar  nature  bad  been  lost 
this  session  in  the  other  House  which  had 
oriffioated  there,  stilt  he  thought  their 
lordships  would  not  be  indisposed  to  rc^ 
ceive  another  bill,  having  the  same  gene« 
ral  object  in  view,  but  worded  in  a  difte* 
rent  manner ;  and  instead  of  proposing^ 
as  in  the  former  bills,  to  perpetuate  the  pro« 
hibition,  to  render  it  a  bill  of  suspension 
of  the  prerogative  from  time  to  time.    Hia 
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right  bQn«  frieiid  (Uie  ChaacelWr  of  ibe 
^cke^^er)  had  hisMeU'  neier  shown 
any  kostiLHy  to  tJbe  neaiurt*  Ob  th« 
conlraFVi  boiiiid«rsUM>cl  bim  to  be  friendly 
to  its  pfiuciplc  ;  and  ibeiefore  he  bofMrd 
it  would  not  be  deemed  anparlianeniafy 
if  he  now  ventured  to  recooiBiend  lo  bis 
light  bon.  friend*  as  one  of  the  con6den- 
tial  advisers  of  bis  Majesty,  to  endeavouc 
to  remove  tbe  obstacle^  to  this  bill  in  ano- 
ther place,  and  to  obtain,  if  possible,  bis 
lUajesty^s  eonsent  to  its  adndssion  and 
discussion  in  the  otber  Hoese.  Tbe  bon. 
member  concludi^d  by  moving  for  leave 
to  bring  in  the  bill. 

The  Chanceilor  qf  '\e  Exchequer  said,  be 
felt  no  disposition  of  hostility  to  the  mo- 
tion of  his  bon.  friend.  At  the  same 
tine  he  decUred,  that  the  principle  now 
i^vowed  by-  the  bon.  member,  namely, 
that  of  making  the  bill  a  temporary  mea- 
sure, vras  one  tbe  most  likely  to  obtain 
for,  it  success,  aad  therefore  it  was  that  he 
bad  reeommended  this  line  of  proceeding. 
He  had  always  tbooght  it  improper  to 
appoint  to  such  reversions  while  the  Com- 
mitlee  of  Finance  continued  to  sit,  and  if 
it  should  be  deemed  right  to  abolish,  upon 
their  reeommeadation,  any  offices  on  tbe 
demise  of  the  present  occeipiers  or  po»- 
aessonw  of  course  no  reversions  would  bo 
assigned,  and  tbe  bill,  so  &r  as  it  related 
to  such  particular  appeintmenti,  would  be 
unnecessary.  He  should  not  object  to 
tbe  moiion  of  bia  bon.  friend  for  leave  to 
bring  io  tbe  bill,  reserving  to  himself  tbe 
^gbl  of  moving  in  tbe  Committee  on  the 
biil  an  amendment  of  the  title  in  these 
words,  "  hr  a  time  to  be  limked/'  With 
respect,  however,  to  the  advice  given  him 
by^  his  bon.  friend,  as  one  of  his  Majes* 
ty'a  ministers,  touching  the  counsel  it 
might  be  his  duty  to  giye  hia  Majesty 
upon  the  aubject  of  this  bit^  although  he 
considered  it  by  no  means  laiparliamea- 
tary,  or  improper,  for  bis  bon.  friend  to 
wggttt  to  bim  that  advice,  yet  it  would 
be  extremely  improper  for  bim  to  declare 
in  that  House,  what  the  advice  might  be 
which  be  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  offer 
to  his  Mi^e^ty  elsewhere. — Leave  was 
given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

[Ma.  Montague.]  Sir  C  Pole  rose  for 
the  purpose  of  adverting  to  an  act  of  in- 
justice which  bad  taken  place  in  tbe  naval 
serxrice.  He  would  not  use  harsh  lan- 
guage on  the  occasion,  since  he  was  fully 
convinced  that  the  injustice  arose  merely 
from  ignorance  and  inadvertency.  He 
VNHild  now  state  to  tha  iiouse  the  grounda 


on  which  ha  meant  tx>i  Uroohlo  theoK 
Some  papers  would  be  necessary  to  elucv* 
date  his  statement  and  for  these  he  pro* 
posed  to  move  ;  the  first  were  letters  that 
bad  passed  k>e^pve«a  admiral  Montague 
and  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  ;  those 
letters  would  shew,  that  at  tbe  very  mo» 
ment  when  the  admiral's  son  was  se« 
fused  escamination,  other  officers  bad  pass* 
ed,  one  of  whom  was  immediately  ap- 
pointed a  lieutenant.  Mr.  Montague's 
actual  time  of  previous  serf  ice  was  out  in 
August,  when,  if  he  bad  passed,  be  would 
have  been  a  lieutenant  in  tbo  Mediterra- 
nean fleet.  For  this  injury  th^re  was  now 
no  remedy,  unless  his  commissloiv  was  an- 
tedated. He  would  next  call  for  a  lottei 
from  lord  Colliogwood,  shewing,  thai  at 
that  time  a  commission  was  vacant  for  Mr. 
Montague.  He  would  not  trouble  the 
House  with  any  detail,  as  be  bad  bea^d- 
thata  remedy  was  intendedi  in  the  present 
case ;  but  before  he  sat  down,  he  fe(t  that 
be  was  only  doing  his  duty  to  presa  upon 
theaa  the  prevention  of  the  recurrence  o( 
the  same  unintended  ii\jury  to  others  on  di»- 
tant  services ;  for  instance,  there  must  be 
many  similar  situations  among  officers 
serving  in  tbe  East  and  West  Indies.  It 
could  not  be  known  tb«re,  that  iho  ragu« 
lationsof  the  new  naval  college,  though 
they  originated  In  I80d.  did  not  fuUv  ap* 
ply  till  IS08,;  and  to  make  ii  impossible  to 
bavoanv. further  doubt  upon.tl)e  sulgect^ 
he  would  now  move  an  address  to*  \u$ 
Miyesty,  «<  'i  M  the  ninth  article  ef  the 
QA  cbaptef  of  naval  instruciioi^  of  Pec. 
1806,  be  transmitted  io  all  captains. on  fo- 
reign stations,  and  all  boards,  and  ethers 
connected  with  tbe  examination  ohef* 
ficers ;  and  also  that  such  other  pacts  ef 
the  code  as  were  applied  to  examination 
should  be  selected  and  transmitted^"  Yet 
he  felt  that  tbe  remedy^  for  the  peculiar 
case  of  which  he  spoke,  would  come  so 
much  better  from  the  admiralty,  that  en 
an  assurance  of  that  remedy's  being  ia- 
tended,-  he  should  not  press  tbo  ooestioii. 
Mr.  R.  Ward  thanked  the  bon.  bast,  for 
tbe  mildness  with  which  he  brought  fer« 
ward  the  motion^  but  conceived  that  with 
reference  to  tUe  papers  which  he  mention- 
ed,  tbey  ought  to  have  been  brought  for* 
ward  before  the  House  could  adopt  any 
specific  motion ;  but  to  sasre  any  miscea* 
ception  he  would  narmte  tbe  matter  in  iti 
progress*  By  an  order  of  council,  so  long 
since  aa  1773,  any  officer,  after  serving 
three  yean  at  the  roriMiiouib  Naval  iboe- 
de^y,  anilhr^  yean  onsea^  «ia*enu^^ 
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totecsattiMilibrtiNgjharraiik.  Bylhe 
Biwc<kkclietiiiie«iiciio9lwM  not  defined 
ky  ftars,  l«l  m  certain  coarse  of  oduca* 
lion  wm  to  be  fully  fome  through,  anda^ 
ter  thatfcur  jrears  were  lo  be  lenred  at  flea 
Wfoi«  an  examinaUon  could  be  given. 
It  happened  Ibat  jtMt  a  moaib  before  tbe 
•nactment  of  tbe  fiew  order,  the  old  one  bad 
paied  tbecouncH,  in  tbe  routine  of  bofi* 
nmt.  Thurwatta  1906.  The  lords  of  tbe  ad* 
Biiralty  4id  not  glre  fall  being  to  tbe  ne«r 
aicadeaiy,  «o  as  to  abrogate  we  old,  iiU 
I  got ;  thus  the  two  were  in  beinc  toga- 
tba^y  bnt  the  laws  of  serrioc  in  eaon  wera 
still  applying  ao  the  di^rent  classes  of 
petions.    An  ordar  was  issaed  to  prevent 
■Mtokes  oa  tbit  point,  and  guarding  to 
those  who  served  under  the  old  rules,  dieir 
privilege  af  passing  after  three  years  ser- 
vice at  oea.     At  this  tine  Mr.  Montague 
presented  himself  to  tbe  ezaoiiaing  cap- 
tains on  the  Mediterranean  station;  they 
eanceivtng  themselves  to  be  acting  nnder 
the  new  code,  would  not  examine  bim  on 
less  than  four  years'  service.     Admiral 
MoMtagne  applied  to  lord  Mulgraive,  wath 
the  fteai  beoonsii»g  a  fatbeiw-jhis  lordship 
laid  the  case  before  theadnstraliy  counsel, 
asil    It    pronounced   him    inadmissible. 
Laid!  Mulgrave,  feeiing  the  case  one  that 
{Nressed  ^n  ibeisdividud,  requested  admi- 
tml  Montague  to  make  his  own  atsitament, 
and  submit  it  to  tbe  counsel.    It  was  sub* 
mitled,  and  the  same  judgment  pamed  on 
it  as  before  ■■  stiM,  every  effort  was  made 
to  draw  up  tbe  latent  justice  of  the  thing, 
asid  a  case  was  drawn  up  by  himself  (Au*. 
Waid),  which  was  laid  before  theattoniev 
and  aalicisar  general.     Itie  day  on  which 
the  hon.  bart.  ^ve  notice  of  motion,  was 
bspfisre  the  opmien    was  returned  from 
those  lawyers— and  be    (Mr.  Ward)  had 
taken  it  upon  him  only  to  advise  his  post- 
poning it ;  in  this  he  was  wrong ;  for  his 
plain  course  would  hare  been  to  let  the 
•aotion  be  made,  and  then  state  to  the 
flo«se,  that  the  papers  were  still  before 
ooynsel.    It  was  but  two  days  ago,  that 
the  opinion  of  counsel  was  given  In  ^vour 
of  Mr.  Motttagne's  claim  ;    and  at  that 
iiaie  lord  Mulgrave  took  occasion  to  say, 
tbat  he  would  have  great  pleasure  in  al- 
lowing bim  to  be  examinect,  with  a  prior- 
ity cC  date,  correspondmg  to  the  time  at 
v^bieh  his  examination  should  have  taken 
place.    Some  cases  had  been  mentioned 
of  others,  to  whom  no  delay  had  occurred* 
From  the  tenor  of  the  hon.-  bart/s  Ian- 

ra,  he  was  cottTincisd  that  there  was 
a  of  impntuig  the  difltranoa  to  na- 
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or  pirtialfty«-«but  they  paastd*  merely 
beoajosa  the  miaa  had  been  better  htfawn 
at  home  than  abroad;  and  if  Mr.Mon* 
tague's  claim  had  been  disailowed  iimMfg 
tbejr  should  at  once  have  retonied  to  tbnif 
originai  Tank.    An  officer  of  the  name  of 
Joi&inson  had  passed,  and  aioGe  got  n 
Keotenancy,  but  this  was  merely  b^uso 
at  the  navy  oiiee  theyhsd  not  tbe  samo 
scruples  as  in  the  Mediterranean.      Ho 
hoped  that  now  tbe  sutement  had  bean 
laid  plainly  before  the  House,  no  misoo»- 
ception  could  exist  upon  the  subject. 
-  Admiral  Mmrkhmn  was  surprised  at  tba 
aaMTtitm  of  his  hon.  friend,  that  tbe  admi- 
ralty was  not  in  the  habit  of  investigating 
the  grounds  upon  which  certificates  wena 
granted  by  the  navy  board.    On  tbe  con* 
trary,  such  an  exasaination  was  tbe  pec«« 
liar  duly  of  the  admiralty,  and  he  could 
affirm,  that  it  was  a  duty  never  over-4ook^ 
ed  upon  any  application  for  prcsnotion^ 
while  he  had  the  honour  of  being  a  mem* 
bar  of  that  board.    The  appointment  of 
Jenktnson  upon  the  1 1th  of  December,  so 
soon  after  bis  examinatiaQ  on  the  7th,  wai 
naturally  calcukited  to  excite  conversa^ 
tion  out  of  doors^  where  the  refusal  of  Mn 
Montaffua's  promotion  was  much  talkea 
of,  and    particularly  in  consequence  of 
some  difference  that  was  known  lo  onist 
between  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  and 
admiral  Montague,  tbe  father  of  the  gen- 
tleman aUuded  to  in  the  motion.      The 
hon.  o^ioer*  contended,  that  there  was  no 
order  in  council  that  warranted  tbe  de* 
mand  of  four  years  service  afloat,  to  qua* 
lify  for  a  lieutenancy.      This  probably 
was  an  arrangement  of  the  first  lord  of  thie 
admiralty,  who  was  known  to  be  very  for- 
ward to  act  for  himself  on  subjects  of 
which  be  could  know  Jittle  6t  nothing, 
and  who,  in  the  case  under  discussion,  d^ 
ferred  to  lawyers,  instead  of  reierring  to 
his  professional  col  leagues.    Indeed,  it  was 
understood,  that  in  this  case  tbe  first  kr^ 
took  a  course  directly  opposite  to  the  ona^ 
nimous  opinion  of  all  his  professional  col«> 
leagues.    If  this  were  not  the  fact,  h^ 
odl^  upon  the  secretary  of  the  admiralty 
to  deny  it. 

Mr.  Ooftrr  vindicated  the  conduct  of  Uie 

1  admiralty,  and  denied  that  there  was  in 
sny  person  belonging  to  that  board  any 
disposition  of  hostility  towards  admiral 
MonUgue.  We  (said  Mr.  Croker)  refeit> 
red  his  case  to  oar  oounsel,  Mr.  Jervis; 
his  opinimi  was  against  the  claims  of  ad^ 
miral  Montague.  We  then  called  upon 
the  gallant  Amiial  to  fbrniab  ua  with  hia 
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onni  •tatemetit  of- bis  own  case,  drawn  op 
by  his  own  band  ;  the  gallant  admiral  did 
so*  •  The  last  statement  given  in  was  refer* 
red  by  us  to  the  attorney  and  solicitor 
l^eneral ;  their  opinion  was  in  favour  of 
the  young  man's  claim.  Gentlemen  then, 
most  see  that  it  could  be  a  question  of  no 
ordinary  difficulty,  when  three  eounsel  of 
such  great  professional  authofitv  differed 
«pon  its  merits.— We  did  no(  think  fit  to 
decide  upon  it  ourselves,  not  being  all  of 
US  professional  men.  Some  of  us  were, 
to  be  sure,  more  immediately  connected 
with  the  navy  as  a  profession  than  others 
of  us  were— we,  were  not  alt  lawyers,  and 
therefore  we  thought  it  expedient  to  refer 
the  case,  to  legal  opinion.  A  gallant  ad- 
miral (Markham)  has  thrown  out  a  broad 
insinuation,  as  if  all  the  professional  lords 
of  the  admiralty  differed  generally  from 
the  opinions  of^the  first  lord.  The  gal- 
lant »dniral  had  even  asked  me  if  I  could 
deiiy  it  ?  I  do  deny  it}  and  this  I  take  to 
be  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  question  put 
to  me  by  the  gallant  admiral. — ^The  hon. 
gent,  then  proceeded  to  contend  with  great 
warmth  that  the  admiralty  were  well  dis- 
posed  tovrards admiral  Montague,  and  well 
inclined  to  grant  him  every  fisivour  they 
could.  There  was  not  a  person  at  the 
board  that  did  not  feel  so  disposed  towards 
the  gallant  admiral. 

Mr.  Whkbnad  said,  that  one  would 
imagine  from  the  great  warmth  the  hon. 
!gUkL  had  displayed,  that  he  differed 
all  the  time  from  those  who  supported  the 
present  motion.  There  had  been  no  in- 
tention 6f  charging  the  admiralty,  with 
tny  hostility  towards  admiral  Montague. 
•The  hon.  gent  had  told  them  that  thev 
were  not  all  lawyers  at  the  board  of  Ad- 
miralty. This  certainly  was  comfortable 
intelligence  in  these  times,  when  official 
departments  were  so  over-run  with  law- 
yen:  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  a  law- 
yer, the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  a 
lawyer,  a  secretary  of  state  a  lawyer,  and 
the  secretary  of  tne  admiralty  a  lawyer. 
There  were  lawyers  enough  m  all  con- 
science, though  to  those  who  were  strangers 
to  the  pecnliartty  of  the  hon.  gent.'s  pro- 
sionciation,  it  might  appear  that  he  had 
rather  singular  notions  of  what  was,  and 
what  was  not  professional,  as  that  hon. 
geaL,  had  spoke  so  much  of  /Mrsons  not 
fieinff  professional  men  [a  laugh],  though 
lie.  (Mr.  W.)  beUered  thatthoee  reverend 
gentlemen  were  generally  considered  as 
such.  The  hon.  gent,  had  entered  into  a 
.Iracfla  de&ncc^  that  was  altogether  unne- 


cessary, of  himself  and  the  board  of  adml- 
raity,  no  matter  which,  (or  the  hon.  gent 
had  done  the  board  the  honour  of  identic 
fying  them  with  himselL  He  spoke  as 
big  as  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  might 
do,  bot  certainly  would  not ;  and  as  if  he 
had  been  himself  at  least  one  of  the  lords, 
it  was  nothing  but  "  we  did  this,''  and 
"  we  ordered  that''-H>ur  opinions,  and 
our  orders,  our  counsel,  and  what  not 
To  be  sure,  the  hon.  gent  had  some  pre- 
tensions. He  had  not  been  idle,  since  he 
came  into  office.  He  had  been  the  meant 
of  converting  a  venerable  old  gentleman, 
for  whom  he  (Mr.  W.)  had  great  respect, 
into  a  young  and  enterprising  sea-Amcer, 
and  major  Cartwright,  who  was  of  hit  Ma- 
jesty's army,  was  then,  according  to  tlit 
hon.  gent,  a  rising  lieutenant  of  the  royal 
navy  ;  nor  had  the  official  exertions  of 
the  hon.  gent,  stopped  with  the  living. 
He  was  resolved  to  be  grateful  to  those 
who  died  in  their  country's  service,  and 
to  promote  them  if  he  was  to  raise  the 
dead  for  it 

Mr.  O^oker  replied,  that  he  was  for  s 
long  time  at  a  loss  to  make  out  what  the 
bon«  gent  meant  by  imputing  to  him  laa« 
guage  that  had  never  fallen  from  him ;  but 
he  now  found  that  the  object  of  the  hon. 
gent,  was  to  make  a  joke,  and  tberefora 
he  mast  foreive  him,  though  the  joke  was 
not,  after  all,  a  very  good  one.  At  the 
same  time  he  must  request  of  that  hon. 
gentw  the  next  time  he  intended  to  make 
jokes,  not  to  ground  them  upon  misrepre- 
sentations of  what  had  been  said  by  him. 
— ^Afler  some  further  conversation,  sir  C. 
Pole  agreed  to  withdraw  his  motion  for 
the  present,  on  an  understanding  that  the 
required  accommodation  would  take  place* 
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Thursday,  March  22. 

[Taoops  ON  FoasiGN  baavici.]  The 
Earl  of  DarnUy  rose,  in  pursuance 
of  the  observations  he  had  previously 
made,  on  the  subject  of  the  great  numbers 
of  our  military  forces  which  |iad  been  sent 
abroad  of  late,  on  various  expeditions* 
It  was  pretty,  confidently  reported,  that 
almost  all  the  regular  infantry  were  about 
to  be  sent  out  of  the  country  ;  and  that 
even  a  regiment  of  cavalry  was  sending  to 
Spain  or  rortugal,  which  might  speedily^ 
in  the  event  of  re-embarkation,  find  it 
necessary  to  cut  the  throats  of  all  tba 
horses.  He  could  not  understand  on  what 
grounds  an  opposition  to  the  motion  hf 
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had  to  submit  oould  be  tafyported,  at 
motionf  of  a  timiltr  Jiatare  bad  nolbe^n 
negatived.  Itwai^  iobts  jadgment«  bigUy 
aeceaiary  to  carry  the  motion«  io  order 
to  shew  the  coantrT  what  use  the  govern-i 
mentJiad  made  of  an  immeiue  military 
eitabliahmeDt,  and  in  what  sitoatiua  they 
bad  now,  by  their  improvidence,  left  the 
comitry.  ifis  lordship  concluded  by  mov- 
ing for  accounts  of  all  the  regular  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  artillery*  sent  out  of  the 
canntry.  on  different  expeditions  from  the 
1st  of  Nov.  last  up  to  the  present  time. 
.  The  Earl  of  iMopool  was  not  averse  to 
patting  the  Hoase  in  possession  of  all 
materul  information  on  any  important 
subject,  except  where  the  feature  of  the 
case  was  such  as  to  render  it  impolitic, 
with  reference  to  the  interests  of  the  conn- 
try,  to  do  so.  He  did  not  £eel  that  any 
yery  serious  danger  could  result  from  the 
production  of  the  accountf  moved  for ; 
but  must  still  think,  that  on  a  general  view 
of  the  sabject,  it  would  be  impolitic  to 
give  information  td'  the  enemy  of  the  nam* 
ber  and  distribution  of  our  forces  at  home, 
and  in  difierent  parts  of  the  world.  The 
expeditions  which  the  noble  earl  so  much 
dittpproved  of,  bad  not  been  so  planned 
Dr.  conducted  as  to  neglect  or  impair  the 
generil  security  of  toe  country,  which 
bad  never  been  left  out  of  consideration 
under  all  the  particular  circumstances  of 
different  periods.  He  felt  i^  on  the  whole, 
bis  duty  to  oppose  the  present  motion. 
.  EarlGVigr  contended,  in  defence  of  the 
motion,  that  it  was  by  no  means  founded 
on  any  novel  or  unprecedented  principle; 
and  that  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  ob* 
tain  a  just  view  of  that  situation  of  our 
afiairs  into  which  the  improvidence  and 
misconduct  of  ministers  bad  brought  the 
country.  Was  there  not  sufficient  ground 
for  suspicion  of  the  fitness  of  ministers  to 
dispose  of  the  forces  of  the  nation,  a(%er 
the  repeated  calamities  we  had  experienc- 
ed? Could  it  be  maintained  that  the 
House  should  not  cell  upon  those  ministers 
who  bad  so  misused  our  best  resources  in 
money  and  in  lives,  and  who  were  under- 
stood to  be  npw  sending  out  fresh  arma- 
ments on  plans  equally  useless  and  waste- 
ful<«H»ught  not  the  House  to  demand  in- 
formation from  such  ministers,  as  to  the 
actual  state  of  our  ^my  at  home,  in  order 
to  see  the  foil  extent  of  our  evilS;  and  the 
possible  danger  to  which  a  career  of  errors 
might   subject  us?    The  motion    might 

a>earto  ministers  dangerous   to  t)ieni- 
ves.    if  be  imagined  it  dangerous  to 


the  country;  be  would  not  support  it^ 
but  he  thought  it  calculated  to  produce  to 
the  country  beneficial  information,  and. 
should  therefore  give  it  his  vote. 

On  the  question  being  put,  the  Hoosn 
divided,  when  there  appeared,  non  con- 
tent 38,  content  28,  Majority  -agsdiwt 
the  motion  10. 

[Exchange  or  Paisonaas  or  Wan.} 
Lord  Holkmd  stated  the  strong  impres- 
sions made  on  his  mind,  when  lie  first  saw 
the  accusation  preferred  against  our  go^ 
vemment  by  the  government  of  France^ 
that  we  had  refused  to  enter  into  a  nego- 
ciation  for  the  exchange  of  prisoner*. 
This  was  a  charge  which,  even  with  tiia 
decided  opinion  he  entertained  of  the 
views  and  conduct  of  ministers  (and  a 
worse  opinion  of  their  administration  than 
he  had,  no  man  entertained),  he  couM 
not  bring  himself  to  believe  founded  in 
fact  He  lamented  deeply  the  melan- 
choly circumstances  that  had  of  late  att 
tended  the  progress  of  the  war,  which 
had  assumed  features  so  much  worse  than 
we  had  been  accustomed  to  see  in  modem 
times,  in  the  conflicts  of  civilized  naticms. 
He  had  certainly  been  willing  to  believe, 
and  he  had  thought  without  undue  pre- 
judice, that  the  departure  from  civilised 
practices,  which  had  sn  strongly  marked 
recent  hostilities,  partmularly  in  the  case 
of  prisoners  of  war,  was  more  owing  to 
the  conduct  of  the  enemy  than  to  that  of 
our  own  government,  as  he  vras  too  well 
aware  of  the  entire  indifference  manifest- 
ed by  the  emperor  of  France,  to  subject* 
of  this  nature.  The  first  notice  of  this 
matter  that  came  before  him  was  in  tike 
Moniteur.  It  might  therefore  be  looked 
upon  by  him  merely  as  the  unofficial  and 
anonymous  observation  of  the  editor  of 
the  Moniteur,  whoever  that  person  might 
be.  But  when,  after  some  lapse  of  time 
his  lordship  found  that  it  remained  im- 
contradicted  on  the  part  of  the  government 
of  this  country,  he  could  not  but  gire  is 
a  greater  degree  of  attention.  And  still 
forther,  even  though  it  bore  no  official 
appearance,  yet  When  he  knew  the  sub- 
dued and  degraded  state  .  of  the  pres^ 
which  was  among  the  number  of  the  heavy 
calamities  which  the  establishment  of  an 
absolute  despotism  bad  brought  upon  thai 
country,  he  could  not  but  be  convinced 
that  no  editor  of  the  Moniteur  could  bare 
ventured  upon  the  insertion  of  such  an 
article  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  French 
jgovermnent,  or  probably  without  its  an- 
tbority;    From  tbis  circumstance,  there* 
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Im,  lie  fell  hnMelf  bound  to  conmderit 
•fe  it  fieriouft  sccttMUon.  Bat  whfttetcr 
4MA>i8fc6nrig|fyi  hare  indulged  in  ttfifst 
were  enttrHy  remo?ed  by  a  repetition  «€ 
Dhe  «^ftt^',  ntft  in  im  unomberiaed  pur*- 

but  m  a  public  officiai  docmnent 
;d  by  tbeFrend^  minniler  of  foreign 

and  addressed  to  Buron  de  Roeil, 
ttiMMrof  forei^  Hfikira  in  Hoiknd.  It 
WiOOiAainwinialongatnd  m  many  parta 
aMttcten^disffustnig  paper,  fhmiwbich 
Ml  iMrdshffp  read  the  passage  to  wbi<*h  he 
bad  referred,  flnid  which  runs  tbn«  .-« 
^  Hn  Imperial  Majesty  wished  for  peace 
**  with  Efligland.     He  made  advances  to- 

*  wards  it  «tTilf(ft;  they  did  notaqceeed. 
*•  These  whkb  he  adopted  in  concert  with 
''hift  ally,  the  emperor  of  Rnssia,  at 
•■  fiif art,  were  ceeally  vnsace€5fM.    The 

*  war  will  therefore  be  long,  since  all  the 

*  attempts  that  were  made  to  obtain  it  have 
**  failed.  The  proposal  even  to  scfnd  com^ 
^  miMietters  to  Moriaix,  totreat  for  the  ex- 

*  cbange  of  prisoners,  althongh  fmggested 
^t»y  EfiglarKi,  miscarried,  when  it  was  per- 

*  tsehed  thaft  it  might  lead  to  an  accommo- 
^4ation."  The  date  of  this  paper  was 
]^BT«,'llbe  24th  of  Jan.  IBfO.  Thus  the 
accasation  was  made  and  pabitahed  to  aH 
Knrope  by  the  French  goremmenC  that 
we  had  shntour  eyes  en  the  sufferings  of 
aw  own  coantrytnen,  prisoners  of  war, 
and  refosed  even  to  enter  upon  a  negoci- 
«tion  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
carteL^-His  lordship  then  took  a  view  of 
the  circumAances  that  had  led  to  this 
in^ndiQfly  ^Me  of  warfare,  which  he 
considered  to  arise  from  the  pretentions 
aet  op  by  the  French  eorernment  in  four 
iwaiances.  The  "first  of  them  was  founded 
«poa  anactt>f  its  own,  which,  to  say  the 
i^ery  hsast  he  could  say  of  h,  was  an  act 
of  the  motft  useless  riolence  that  could  be 
commHted,  with  a  view  l!o  the  attaining 
af 'any  great  otgectin  the  war,  or  in  the 
^veition  of  exchange  of  prisoners.  He 
fneant  the  seising  upon  British  subjects, 
%ho,  at  the  breaking  cut  of  hostilities  the 
Wst  time,  were  trardlersin  France.  These 
nnfoitanate  persons  the  Government  of 
4lib  xoontry  had  refused  to  recognise  as 
laWTel  prisoners  df  war.  There  was  a 
aecond  pretension  advanced  by  France 
respecting  ifae  particular  canes  of  a  num- 
lier  nf  aeamen.«^A  third  pretension  was 
Ibanded  on  the  capitulation  df  a  certain 
ttomber  of  Fk«nch  soMien  taken  in  6t. 
Ikmringo,  who,  by  the  termt  of  that  capi* 
tttlaiion,  were  to  be  conveyed  to  Eoropa. 
Jvoiw  toe  FieiMlh  'i^urefii&ient  had  Con* 


landed,  thait  by  Barope  was 
and  thence  tnfemd,  that  those  pcramn 
were  not  piiaooers  of  war,  andnot  aafafMft 
to  the  oaual  mode  af  exchange.  Tfattna 
was  a  iburth  difficoky  arising  out  af  tfan 
oaae  of  the  electoraie  of  Hanover.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  war  it  was  wail 
known  that  a  consideraMa  naoiber  af 
Hanoverian  troops  had  been  campelM  t» 
lay  down  their  arms  ;  h  number  whids 
the  French  government  made  to  amaanl 
to  nefess  than  ffl/XX).  Of  these,  apatt 
had  since  then  entered  into  the  eenrioe  af 
hia  Britannic  Majesty ;  but  the  Ranch 
government  pretended  to  consider  eha 
whole  in  the  light  of  prisoners  «f  war. 
These  pretensioni  had  been  hiiherU)  con* 
sidered  inadmissible ;  and  it  "waa  tma 
tiiat  the  French  govenHnent  had  said  no- 
thifie  in  the  papers  be  had .  referred  to, 
of  the  terma  they  had  now  to  prapoar; 
but,  he  mast  Msserve,  that  thangh  they^ 
said  nothing  that  was  4ecisive,  tbeydkl 
say  distinctly  that  they  were  wiiling  la 
send  commissioners  to  Morlaix  to  meek 
other  commMoners  on  <oar  pant,  to  eotar 
into  an  arrangement^ for  negaoiating  aa 
exchange  of  prisonere.  Bai  they  go  far* 
ther,  and  charge  apon  England  the  va* 
fusal  or  the  evading  of  this  propavitian ; 
and  they  ascribe  to  the  BbgUeh  gorens- 
ment  a  motive  for  doing  so ;  naaaeljr* 
their  perceivmg  "^that  it  might  (ead  ta  an 
accommodatioa  !'*  Why,  hisldndshipashad, 
if  the  foeia  were  correctly  slated  (for  iha 
motives  ascribed  he  coaid  not  bring  imn- 
self  to  impote  even  lo  the  present  wa* 
nisters)— why  waathe  proposition  eladadf 
He  perceived,  by  the  French  papers,  that 
this  matter  occurred  three  menlha  aga» 
He  bought  that  constituted  a  very  gMl 
reason  for  enquiry,  for  he  could  noteon* 
ceive  that  such  a  negociation  oonid  ba 
still  pending,  especially  after  what  had 
been  stated  by '  the  French  miatster  in  a 
public  document.  (So  much  time  miabt 
be  wanted  in  an  intricate  negociation;  but 
to  the  proposal  to  commence  a  negociataon 
on  such  a  subject,  or  whether-or  not  we 
should  send  commiasionera  to  treat,  couM 
not  require  such  a  length  of  time.— The 
noble  lord  commented  in  animaiedteraaaaa 
the  mischiefs  of  this  alarming  departava 
from  the  usages  of  modem  times  asMiig 
civiliaed  nations,  which  tended  to  eseha 
all  the  bad  passions,  and  to  nastere  Diropa 
to  a  slate  of  barbariara.  Mo  condition 
could  be  more  gloomy  or  heart  breakingt 
dian  that  of  an  enterprimg  young  inaai 
ehat  oat  from  all  the  hoooorable  avoea^ 
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tiOB»  •!  liit»  languitbiAga  n«i  p«rhapt  ia 
a  duiig«oa,  but  ia    Ibe  coimiry  of  Ihc 
«n(mny»  wiih  no  kop»  befwrQ  bim  of  any 
ckumce  of  obukiing  ibe  dUtinctioiiA  and 
•dvantagea   wb*cb  ariM    fron  tb*  per- 
«uU  of  tbe  iMMioaraUe  and  glorious  pro- 
fiuakmi  «f  U»i  navy  and  tba  army  I  Nor 
^mt  tbaiali  i  wa  wera  to  caiMkWff  Uie  affccU 
l^odaccd  oo  ibe  minda  of  ibe  variouv 
xai4lioB9    and   camcciiang    ai  hoiae  of 
tbma  QiifiMtiiiiale   ■ufierera^  and    wboae 
fealin^  were*  from  liaoa  lo  iime,  crueUT 
qi^oned  witb  I  Ho  coaM  aMurt  ibair  k>r^ 
&pa,  tbai  scarcaly  a  day  bad  accarrtd 
anca  be  first  ttaniiooad  tba  9ubjeci  in  tbal 
hoiMa»  ibat  be  bad  not  racaived  two  or 
thraakeltars  from  tbarektioiisof  prison* 
oca  in  Fraiiee»  wbkb  contained  cbargea 
ag aintt  oar  goiiarBiBaot«  as  baving  been^ 
liaca  the  prapoaUioa  alluded  to,  blameable 
HI  a  greater  degree  Ibaa  tbe  hostile  go- 
varomcnt  fiw  tbe  conlinoance  of  the  iai* 
^sonneni  of  tbeir  relatioBS.  Tbey  alabed 
tbia  to  be  a  iceliog  among  tbeir  i elatiooa 
im  deiealiani  made  haawn  to  them  by 
aaasmunicatioaa  tbey  eootrived  to  receive 
imm  Franca.    Tbere  were  otber  matters 
af  coMideratma  to  be  found  ea^losive  of 
theae^  when  we  reflected  cm  tbe  eonse- 
^uencestbai  might  ansae  frees  tbe  length 
ii  haaisbment  Irom  tbeir  <mn  eoantry,  in 
the  Tiews  and  feeHags  of  tbe  iadiTtduais. 
He  fak  k.tharefore  in  ail  resaccta  of  great 
Mipartanee   to  know  from  ma  Mayeaty's 
aiaistars  what  was  tbe  real  state  of  tbe 
case,  and  whether  tbe  accaaatiea  of  the 
Freaeb  gavemment  against  them  waa  or 
waa  net  well  fiMndadi     If  to  the  aufbr- 
timate  isiltires  ia  our  Sjpeaish  campaign; 
if  to  tbe  rein  of  8paia^  in  as  aoWe  a  cause 
aacauld  engage  a  nuioa«-*a  rain  partiy 
ewiagtothe  improper  viewa  of  oar  feMm 
and  jarring  conasels  ;    if  to  the  cataflsities 
and  disgraces   of   Walcheren^   we  wera 
oaw  to  «id  tbe  igneroiay  of  refaaing  to 
■egociaie  a  cari«l»  he  must  say,    that 
nothing  oaald  be  more  foui,  disgraceful, 
and  destractive  than  the  coadact  of  ad* 
minialration.     His  lordship  conclndcd  by 
■soTing  for  copies  of  all  conimaoica4ions 
that  had  been  made  from  France^  e»  tbe 
aoliiect  of  negacialiftg  an  Ixcbange  of 
Prisoners,  &c.  and  of  all  comnransoations 
to  the  transport  haardw  sipoe  the  Isft  ol 
Sept.  ISOll,  &c. 

Land  Mdgtam  said,  dmt  the  French 
Mohilear  might  not  havafallan  in  his  wajr 
when  ibis  sahject  waa  first  neliced;  bat  if 
ka  bad  seaa  ii»  be  ahoold  m>t  ha«a  thaaght 
U  heisMiDf  the  digatjF  ai  hk  Mifealy's 


govemmept  to  take  any  apiice  of  aa  MOr* 
oymaas  passage  ia  a  French  news-paper  { 
and  be  did  not  tbiak  it  befittiag  their 
lardsbips  to.  enter  upoa  discussions  oa 
such  a  foundatioa.    As  for  tba  letter  of 
tbe  French  ministei;  to  tbe  Dutch  miaister, 
it  was  not  aa  official  paper,  addressed  ia 
any  person  in  or  under  ibis  governmoot, 
and  did  not  eaU  for  our  public  and  official' 
notice.    After  several  abservationsy  sbew«> 
iog  that  no  necessity  existed  for  oarjnak* 
iag  any  dectoratioa  ia  coase^ttaaca  af 
such  assertions^  tbe  noWe  lord  praceeded 
to  state  bis  objections  to  the  motioa*  wbkk 
be  conceived  aMgbt  do  mischief,  bat  caaU 
prodace  na  advaatages.    Tbe  expectatioi^ 
of  an  exchange^  bis  lordship*  stated^  wfg 
not  at  aa  end.    The  motion  might,  if  car* 
ried,  be  prejudicial  to  those  very  iadi» 
viduals   whose    interest  U    professed  ta 
serve ;  it  might  interfere  with  tbe  alHSOt 
desiredj  and  ia  no  point  of  view  coula  ba' 
advantaaeoas  to  tbe  public  iaterests^ 

The  Marquis  of  Lamdawne  contended 
that  bis  aoble  friend  was  justified  ia  draw* 
ing  tbe  copclusion  he  bad  done.  Tba 
ctmrge  of  having  neglected  to  reply  to  a 
proposal  Bsade  last  year,  was  prefixed  ia 
a  state  paper  issaing  from  the  rrencb  ge^* 
verraaeat,  and  remained  an;;ontradi^Ml 
by  mimsters.  Would  the  aoMe  haroa  da* 
Clare,  that  napropesal  ta  the  effect  staled  m 
that  dot  amea^wastenderedf  Hehaddwek 
much  upon  ibe  necessity  of  witkholdmg 
informatioit  aendiag  aegociatio^  ami  Slav 
diottsly  avaided  giving  a  plaia  answer  ta  a 
plain  quoittiott.  With  respect  to  trammel 
ling  tbe  aegociatioa,  be  was  persuaded 
nothing  waa  farther  from  hk  noble  irtend'a 
thoughts,  and  be  coald  not  see  what  eoif 
barrassuient  coold  possibly  arise  to  k  from 
acceding  to  the  motion.  Ail  that  hk 
aoble  fhcnd  wiabedto  obtain^  was  a  haaw* 
ledge  of  tbe  nature  of  tbe  compienicatif^ 
aad  el  the  manner  and  time  of  ita  recaptiea> 

The  £arl  ef  Uoeppooi  tbongbl  that  the 
speech  of  hia  noble  frknd  was  perteetijy 
satkfaetory.  hi>all  tbe  proposals  as  the 
safafect  of  an  eachaage  of  pnsoneta^  Ihal 
bad  been  made  from  Franea,  since  the 
Revahition,.  thew  had  bean  manilhst  iB» 
justice.  Tbe  enemy  ahvajrs  set  aal  on  a 
basialolaU^r  inconsistent  with  the  praaci^ 
pies  reeagnised  by  all  nmioas ;  andk  waa 
only  by  ladieus  and  diAcak  aegDeiatiea, 
that  they  coald  ba  )>fevailed  upon  aa  da^ 
past  firaiMieBK  With  respect  to  the  aharga 
peefitrrad  by  the  aeble  marquis^  that  a 
plain  answer  had  been  refused*  taaplahi 
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to  oppose  the  papers  nioTed  for,  because 
they  tended  to  take  the  negooiation  oat 
of  the  regular  channel*  Their  lordships 
would  not  fail  to  perceire  the  very  great 
disadyantage,  nay  the  absolute  mischief 
that  was  likely  to  arise  from  disicussing 
this  subject  while  it  was  under  considera- 
tion elsewhere.  He  would  admit  that 
there  were  yarioos  communications  on 
this  very  subject,  during  the  period  alluded 
to. — ^The  noble  baron  did  not  appear  to 
onderstand  the  nature  of  the  proposals 
which  he  sappo^  to  have  been  made. 
If  he  did  he  would  know,  that  it  was  pos- 
sible the  proposed  basis  of  negociation 
«'ght  be  so  unjust  as  to  render  it  inadmis- 
le,  at  the  very  outset ;  or  that  it  might 
be  so  objectionable  in  parts  as  to  render 
previous  explanation  necessary.  He  con- 
sidered the  motion  to  be  both  very  ill 
judged,  and  injurious  in  its  consequences, 
if  granted.  It  would  have  the  eifect  of 
embarrassing,  instead  of  facilitating  the 
negociatiop.  It  would  coinmit  govern- 
inent  on  points  of  great  delicacy,  and 
would  not  attain  the  end  proposed. 

Lord  Greianik  could  not  conskler  the 
explanation  given  by  the  noble  baron 
or  the  noble  earl  who  spoke  last,  as  any 
way  satisfactory.  It  was  deficient  in 
frankness  and  candour.  There  was  some- 
thing behind,  something  concealed  in  it. 
We  were  now  for  the  second  time  in- 
volved in  a  war,  which  it  seemed  was  to 
be  carried  on,  as  far  as  depended  on  the 
determination  of  ministers,  in  horrible 
violation  of  the  usual  courtesies  of  that 
dreadful  state.  What  had  been  the  proud 
boast  of  this  country  up  to  this  day  ?  That 
it  did  on  all  occasions  every  thing  to  sus- 
pend the  cruelty  of  war :  that  no  opportu- 
nity was  neglected  to  try  to  bring  it  back 
.to  the  semblance  of  what  it  was  in  former 
times.  Thu  was  the  state  to  which  it 
seemed  his  Majesty's  ministers  were  averse 
to  bring  the  contest  between  us  and  France. 
In  the  year  1797,  a  charge  appeared  in  a 
French  paper,  respecting  the  improper 
treatment  of  the  prisoners  in  this  country. 
What  was  the  conduct  of  that  great  man 
(Mr.  Pitt)  whose  name  was  so  often  quoted 
on  the  othet  side,  on  that  occasion  ?  He  pro* 
posed  that  the  charge  should  be  submitted 
to  a  Committee  of  the  other  House;  not 
that  he  or  anv  person  in  this  country  could 
entertain  a  doubt  of  the  falsehood  of  the 
accusation,  but  for  the  purpose  of  satisfy- 
ing all  Europe  by  a  Report  and  Resolution 
0f  parliament,  that  it  was  wholly  imfound* 
ed.    Tkat  Resolvtion  was  adopted  by  the 


House,  and  an  Address  was  voted  to  hts 
Majesty,  praying  him  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  communicate  a  positite  de- 
nial of  the  accusation  to  all  the  princes 
and  potentates  with  whom  he  was  in 
friendship  and  alliance.  How  did  the  go- 
vernment now  stand  f  Here  was  a  solemn 
charge,  made  in  a  paper  coming  from  odc 
of  the  highest  official  authorities  in  France, 
which  charge  was  soflered  to  spread 
throughout  Europe,  unrefuted  and  oocon- 
tradicted.  Instead  of  disavowing  an  im- 
putation so  unworthy  of  the  national  cha- 
racter, and  so  contrary  to  its  practice  in 
other  periods,  the  person  most  interested 
rose  with  a  levity  ill-suited  to  the  occt* 
sion,  and  eluded  the  charge,  instead  of 
meeting  it  fairly .  The  explanation  of  the 
noble  earl  was  not  less  ec^uivocal  and  eva- 
sive. I'hey  came  to  their  lordships  with 
the  stale  and  hacknied  pretence  that  any 
information  on  the  subject  would  be  pro-' 
ductive  of  disadvantage.  The  noble  baron 
and  his  colleagues  might  elude  the  mo- 
tion for  the  present,  but  the  inlormatioa 
sought  for  must  be  disclosed,  and  if  it  was 
of  the  nature  asserted,  and  that  be  bad 
reason  to  expect,  he  hoped  the  vengeance 
of  parliament  would  follow.  A  charge 
highly  injurious  to  the  humanity  of  the 
British  government  had  been  made,  and 
not  repelled,  as  it  ought  to  have  beea. 
He  hoped  the  motion  would  be  agreed  to. 
Earl  Grty  could  not  conceive  why  the 
noble  lords  on  the  other  side  should  hesi- 
tate to  give  a  direct  answer  to  the  question 
so  ofUn  proposed.  Did  it  proceed  from  a 
consciousness  that  they  could  not  answer 
it  in  away  that  would  acquit  then  of  tbe 
imputation  in  the  Moniteur?-  Instead  of 
meeting  it  fairly,  they  sheltered  them- 
selves under  the  stale,  old  generalities  of 
a  pending  negociation.  And  yet  even  on 
this  point  they  could  not  speak  out.  What 
prevented  the  noble  lord  from  stating  whe- 
ther equitable  propositions  had  been  made 
by  the  French  government,  and  whether 
they  had  been  entertained  ?  This  sorely 
might  be  done  without  prejudice  to  the 
negociation.  The  noble  earl  here  read  the 
Resolutions  of  the  Committee  of  1797, 
to  justify  tbe  interference  of  parliament. 
Hitherto  he  knew  it  was  always  the  wish 
of  government  to  obtain  a  reasonable  prin- 
ciple of  adjustment  respecting  tbe  ex- 
change  of  prisoners,  which  was  always 
resisted  by  the  enemy.  But  it  was  pos- 
sible that  thb  unjust  pretension  of  the 
enemy  might  either  be  abandoned  from 
imperious  reasons^  or  removed  {ran  do* 
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tiv€&  of  policy.  Ht  bwlf  howerer,  i  pro* 
|HMal  to  make,  which  would  pot  the  mo- 
cority  of  miniiteri  to  the  teit.  Let  minis- 
ten  either  agiee  to  the  appointment  of  a 
Secret  Conmittee»  at  io  1797,  or  consent 
to  lay  befimre  their  lordships  the  dates  when 
these  .propositions  were  received,  and  the 
^nswcrs  returned.  If  they  woold  consent 
to  either  of  these  proposais^  he  would  re- 
commend 10  his  noble  friend  to  withdraw 
his  motion. 

Lord  Midgraoe  would  not  accept  the  ai- 
.tematif  e  offeied  by  the  noble  earl.  He 
would  never  consent  to  take  the  negotia- 
tion out  of  the  oonstitotional  channel,  and 
£oi  it  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  that 
louse.  In  answer,  howeyer,  to  the  ques- 
tion so  often  pot  by  the  noble  baron  and 
his  friends,  he  would  state,  that  no  proposi- 
tions lor  the  nomination  of  commissioners 
to  npeir  to  Morlaix,  to  negociate  an  ex- 
change of  prisoners  of  war,  had  been  made 
•by  w  French  ^vemment,  or  refused  by 
liie  Migesty's  mmisters. 

Loid  fMtaad  was  not  yet  satisfied  with 


the  noble  baron's  answer.    Would  he  con-  [  terial  side. 


upon  the  subject,  it  was  rather  a  dcKcacy  to 
themaelires  than  a  delicacy  to  the  counuy. 

Lord  Mtdgropt  resisted  the  commttnic»- 
tion  of  the  dates,  which  he  thoueht  would 
lead  to  no  useful  purpose*  He  did  not  see 
how  any  motion  could  be  gtounded  upon 
the  dates,  even  if  they  mitt  before  the 
House;  and  under  the  present  circum- 
stance, he  did  not  think  it  would  be  right 
to  grant  them. 

Lord  HMmd  said,  that  the  dates  might 
be  in  themselves  of  great .  imporlance. 
For  example,  if  on  the  production  of  the 
dates,  it  should  appear  that  an  overture 
from  the  French  government  was  for  a 
long  time  unattended  to,  this  drcomstance 
might  be  sufficient  to  ground  a  notion  ou, 
even  althohgh  the  papers  were  not  pre* 
viously  wanted. 

Lora  Kmg  said,  he  would  wish  to  put  it 
£ur1y  to  the  sincerity  of  ministers,  whe- 
ther they  intended,  when  the  negociation 
was  at  an  end,  to  produce  the  papers  as 
well  as  the  dates. 

No  answer  was  given  from-  the  Minis* 


aent  to  lay  the  dates  of  the  negociation 
before  parliament  ^  These,  surely*  could 
not  discloia  any  thing  that  might,  by  pos- 
eibility,  pr^udice  the  negociation.  They 
might,  indeed,  disclose  the  culpable  neg- 
lect of  one  of  bisMsyesty 's  ministers.  The 
manner  in  which  the  proposition  was  re- 
ceived, convinced  htm  thai  there  was  se- 
rious ground  for  the  charge  in  the  French 
papen.  He  had  another  proposal  to  make. 
He  would  agree  to  withdraw  his  motion, 
if  miniaters  would  consent  to  an  Address 
to  his  Mi^esty,  praying  him  to  order  to 
l>e  laid  before  the  House  the  copies  of  any 
communicationB  from  the  French  govern- 
ment relating  to  the  exchange  of  prisoners 
of  war,  since  September  1809,  together 
with  the  dates  of  the  answers  thereto. 

Lord  MolgraVe  having  declined  this  pro- 
posal, the  House  divided.  For  the  mo- 
tion 27  ;  a^inst  it  39 ;  majority  12.  On 
the  re«dmission  of  strangers. 

Earl  Spencer  was  speaking  in  favour  of 
lord  Holland's  motion  for  an  Address  to 
his  MafCity,  praying  for  the  dates  of  those 
papers.  He  contended  that  communi- 
oating  the  dates  could  not  be  attended 
with  any  inconvenience,  but  that  it  might 
convey  asost  important  tnfonnation  to  that 
House. 

The  £arl  of  £isex  also  aupported  the 
motion.  He  ooold  not  see  any  inconveni- 
ence in  such  production;  and  he  ilwught 
if  there  was  a  deliofMxy  om  the  other  ude 

vot.xvi« 


The  £arl  of  J>dr<^  said,  that  the  country 
could  never  be  satisfied  if  the  questioa 
was  evaded.  He  believed  that  it  would 
appear  to  the  gentlemen  below  the  bar«-* 
(a  loud  cry  of  Order,  onierl)  On  the 
noble  lord  repeating  the  expression. 

Lord  Morton  moved  that  the  House 
should  bedcared.  Strangeiu consequently 
were  ordered  to  withdraw.  We  under- 
stand that  afterwards  the  motion  for  datea 
was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  S7  to  90* 


ROUSE  OF   COMMONS. 

nurtda^t  March  22. 

[VoTB  OP  Tranks  to  Sir  Robxit 
Wilson.]  Mr.  H^achiiuon  began  by  oi)» 
serving,  Uiat  after  the  angry  and  hostile 
discossiona  which  had  occupied  a  great 
portion  of  the  present  session,  it  was  with 
much  satisfiiction  that,  he  rose  to  address 
them  on  a  subject,  upon  the  main  point  of 
which  there  was  not  likely  to  occur  any 
diflbrence  of  opinion ;  for  he  felt  confident 
that  there  would  exist  but  one,  within  and 
without  their  walls,  as  to  the  merit  of  the 
gallant  officer,  and  the  small  corps,  whose 
services  it  had  fallen  to  his  lot  to  submit 
to  the  consideration  of  the  House.  There 
were  two  questions  of  which  he  begged 
gentleman,  on  the  present  occasion,  if  pea* 
sihle,  to  divest  their  minds  >— the  one,  the 
perilous  situation  of  Spain  and  Portugal  at 
this  moment ;,  the  other,  the  wisdom  or 
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bxUon  of  the  ^▼Jsrnfmeiit  of  Oporto,  fa 
December,  being  appmed  of  the  ileleaii 
which  the  difiWretit  Spanifeh  armiet  had 

sustained,  and  of -the  alarm  which  revy  gt^ 


itnpoltey  of  havtog  at  all '(or  in  the  man- 
ner in  vrbich  we  have)  interfered  in  the 
-war  in  these  countries.     We  are  not  to 
undervalue  the  importance  of  military  9er<- 
▼ices  achieved  in  the  Pe;i insula,  from  their 
having  faiied  in  rescningiit  from  the  grasp 
of  the  enemy*— that  ii,  irocn  their  not  hav- 
isigsa^ceeded  in  accomplishing  that  which 
*no  rational,  certainly  no  military,  mind 
could   hsve  expected  from  such  means. 
'Keither  aie  ive  to  consider  ourselves  as 
pledged  to  approve  the  principle  of  the 
-war,  because  we  confer  the  distinguisheji 
honoar  of  the  approbation  of  this  House 
upon  the  troops  employed  in  that  service. 
.  There  was  nothing  further  from  his  inten- 
tion tlian  to  depreciate,  by  invidious  com- 

•  parison,  the  merit  of  any  officer,  'however 
humble  or  elevated  his  rank.  He  had 
long  been  greatly  anxious  to  find  this 
country  disposed  at  last  to  make  what 
might  be  considered  a  fair  military  exer- 
tion-^-such  as,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  he 
could  not  agree  had  been  attempted,  even 
since  the  com'inencement  of  the  war  in 
17P3.  With  this  feeling,  he  had  been  de- 
sirous to  see  at  the  head  of  the  country,  a 
government  both  willing  and  capable  of 

.  ealling  forth  and  directing  such  energies. 

•  With  whatever  jealousy  he  shonld  feel  it 
to  be  his  duty  towards  any  government 
narrowly  to  examine  into  the  policy  of  all 
mch  Expeditions,  their  objects,  and  the 
means  employed  to  eifect  them,  and  cer- 

.  .tainly  never,  more  disposed  to  sorutinise 

,  than  at  the  present  moment ;  still  enter- 
toining  a  small  esteem  and  regard  for  the 
profession  of  arms ;  estimating  highly  the 
seal  and  value  of  our  troops  in  both  ser- 
vices; recollecting  that  they  seldom  or 
ever    fail    to   accomplish   their    part   in 

'  the  most  brilliant  manner;    being  also 

.  teady  to  make  due  allowance  for  the 
ttttbarrassmenta  mider  which  government 
plan  and  direct  such  operations  —  with 
this  disposition,  he  had  come  to  the 
consideration  of  such  questions,  but  with 

'  the  most  anxious  wish  to  applaud  and 
reward.     As  to  the  present  one,  he  hoped 

;  ie  will  be  decided  solely  by  its  own  merits. 

.  *-^ir  Robert  Wilson  having  arrived  at 

:  Qporto  1(1  September,  1806,  was  enabled, 

•by  the  December  following,  to  raiae,  arm, 

and  discipline  a  corps,  caikd  the  Royal 

M  Lofitaoian  Legion^  with  which  he  took 
4he  field  within  tlie  short  spaoe  of  three 

.  months,  having  previously  obtained,  for 

•  his  zeal*  alacrity,  and  talent  in  organising 
this  oerps,  and  for  his  earnestness  in  the 

.  public  CBuie^  the  confidence  mid  appro- 


nerally  pervaded  Spaiuand  Portugal,  he 
decided  upon  advancing  towards  the  fron^ 
tier,  and  having  crossed  the  DaneOitoek 
up  a  position  in  the  province  of  Salamancj^, 
where  the  enemy  shortly  arrived  witlj  a 
corps,  which  at  last  amounted  to  aboot 
12,000  men,  and  which,  at  all  times,  was 
more  than  double  the  force  of  sir  R.  WiU 
son,  whose  corps  never  exceaded  S/XKI. 
Without  entering  into  a  detail  of  opera- 
tions in  this  quarter,  one  cannot  avoid 
admiring  the  boldness  and  judgment  with 
which  this  forward  movement  was  con* 
ceived  and  executed.    The  ever  to  be  la- 
mented sir  John  Moore  had  but  recently 
sealad  by  his  death  his  victory  at   Co- 
runna;     his  brave   troops    had    already 
reached  the  shores  of  Britain.    The  few 
scattered  English  regiments   which    re- 
mained in  Portugal,  had  hastily  been  coO" 
centrated  at  Lisbon,  expecting  hourly  to 
be  obliged  to  abandon  the  country,  at  thie 
distance  of  nearly  200  miles  from  sir  R» 
Wilson,  whose  £m&  they  awaited  with  the 
utmost  anxiety,  and  whose  daring  conduct 
they  could  not  but  view  with  admiration. 
It  was  at  •  a  moment  thus  critical  and  ap- 
palling, that  he  came  to  the  decision  of 
affording  a  signal  example  of  undaunted 
firmness  to  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish 
nations,  and  at  the  most  imminent  risk  in- 
terposed his  small  corps  to  the  further  pro- 
gress oi  the  enemy  in  thai  quarter ;  wlien» 
by  a.  most  judicious  dispositioB  of  his* 
troops,  he  was  enabled  effectually  to  de- 
ceive the  enemy  as  to  his  great  inferiority 
of  numbers,  and  by  frequent  w*ell«timed, 
continued  sallies,  as  by  the  most  gallant 
defence  of  posts,  he  kept  him  much  on  the 
alert — foiled  his  projects — withheld  a  part 
of  a  province  abundant  in  resources,  and 
kept  open  the  oommonication  between  the 
northern  and  southern  provinces  of  Spain. 
At  the  latter  end  of  April,  gen.  Lapliase, 
who  commanded  the  French  corps  in  Sa- 
lamanca, having  moved  upoathe  Aguida, 
in  order  to  oombino  a  movement  with 
Marshal  Soult,  at  that  time  advancing  in 
another  direction  upon  Oporto,  was  driven 
by  sir  Robert  Wilson  from  the  bridge  St. 
l!ipics,  on  that  river,  which  he  had  ocoa- 
pied,  as  opening  his  march  into  Portugal. 
It.happened,  however,  that  this  general, 
shortly  after,  abandoned  his  original  pkn 
of  moving  on  Oporto,  and  proceeded  to 
the  Mutbirmid  to  joiB  Manhal   Victor. 


be  attributed  tp  a  manoeavre .  ordered  by 
lord  Wellington^  and  undertaken  by  sic 
R«  Wilson  at  the  bead  of  bis  corps^;  by 
wbicb  in  a  masterly  ntanner,  he  threatened 
the  enemy's  flanl(,  as  apears  from  th« 
French  accounts^-( which  the  honourable 
gentleman  here  cited  from  the  Moniteur)^ 
The  importance  to  the  allied  army  of  thia 
retrograde  movement,  on  the  part  of  thi9 
enemy,  needs  no  comment.  Immediately 
after,  lord  W^ellington  having  retired  frpoi 
Talavera,  in  the  hope  of  destroying  Soult's 
corps,  iji  which  expectation  he  was  disap«> 
pointed  by  the  advance  of  the  French  ar-» 
my  under  Joseph  Buonaparte,  sir  H.  Wilr 
son  being  again  separated  from  the  allied 
army,  and  compelled  to  make  a  circuitr 
ous  retreat  through  a  diflicult  cpuntry, 
fell  in  with  (in  the  passes  of  Banos)  one 
of  the  French  divisions,  where,  though  uU 
timately  defeated^  he  very  gallantly  di^T 
puted  the  passage  of  the  enemy  for  sece? 
ral  hours.  The  best  commendation  of  tb^ 
conduct  of  his  corps,  and  of  his  pwn  pcff^ 
sonal  exertions  in  that  action,  will  be 
found  in  the  enemy's  report  of  that  afliiir* 
(Here  the  bon.  geut.  read  the  account  of 
the  battle  of  Banos,  as  given  by  the  ene« 
my,  the  duke  of  Elcbingen.)  Ibis  action 
it  is  material  to  observe,  sir  R.  Wilson 
mjigbtbare  avoided,  for.  he  had  already 
passed  the  road  by  which  the  French  baa 
to  advapce,  and  being  apprized  of  his  apr 
proacb  in  this  quarter,  he  retraced  hij 
steps,  and  interposed  himself  to  the  march 
of  this  corps.  In  this  conduct  the  House 
will  discover  the  same  Riind  ^liich  actu* 
ated  sir  R.  Wilson  during  the  whol^  ofhia 
operations  in  the  province  of  Salamanca. 
We  knew  he  had  not  the  means  of  giving 
effectual  resistance  to  the  enemy,  but  be 
felt  also  that  he  could  embarrass  and  re- 
tard him.  That  some  estimation  may  be 
formed  of  the  importance  of  the  general 
services  of  this  officer,  he  begged  leave  to 
state,  that  the  government  of  Uporto  made 
him  a  very  liberal  offer  of  a  pension  of 
1,000/.  a  year,  which,  with  great  propri* 
eiy,  be  declined,  and  of  this  circumstance 
the  late  secretary  of  state  is  fully  apprized- 
By  his  advance  upon  Almeida  and  Rodri- 
go,  he  rescued  stores  and  property  to  ^ 
considerable  amount;  and  by  bis  advanc- 
ed position,  contributed  to  prevent  the 
speedy  evacuation  ok  Portugal.  He  (Mr* 
H.)  had  thus,  with  as  much  brevity  aa*  the 
nature  of  the  subject  would  admit,  put  ihe 
House  in  passessjon  ot  the  services  of  this 
gallant  olfacer  and  bis  corps.  They  have 
already  racei?ed  the  ttnqadlifitd  approba*- 


Surjiig  l|i8^progress>  be  was  pnriued  and 
harraned  by  the  legion  with  some  loss ; 
but  the  junction  with  Victor  was  effected. 
Sir  Robert  Wikon  now  received  orders  to 
join  lord  Wellington,  which  be  did,  hav- 
ing first  placed  his  corps  in  a  very  strong 
position  at  Alcantara.  And  it  is  but  jua- 
tice  to  the  corps  to  mention,  iyi  passing, 
that,  commanded  by.  colonel  Maine,  in 
the  absence  of  sir  Robert  Wilson,  it  gal- 
lantly and  successfully  defended  itself 
when  attacked  at  Alcantara,  by  a  very 
superior  force  under  Marshal  Victor-— for 
this  spirited  conduct,  colonel  Maine  and 
the  corps  received  the  thanks  of  Marshal 
Beresford.  (Here  the-  honourable  gentle- 
men rei^d  the  thanks  from  the  Gazette.) 
Having  joined  lord  Wellington,  sir 
>£obert  Wilson  was  entrusted  with  the 
command  of  the  Tan  of  Marshal  Beres- 
ford's  army,  and  although  that  pari  of 
the  allied  army  bad  not  an  opportunity 
of  coming  up  with  the  enemy,  be  received 
the  thanks  of  the  marshal  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  bad  conducted  the  advance. 
Upon  the  expulsion  of  Soolt,  sir  R.  Wilson 
a^ain  reassumed  the  command  of  bis  le- 
gion, and,  with  the  rank  and  emolument 
of  brigadier-general,  composed  the  ad- 
Tance  to  lord  Wellington  s  army  on.  bis 
march  to  Talayera.  Here  be  should 
merely  state,  that  at  one  moment  of  that 
advance,  sir  R.  Wilson  was  within  three 
leagues  of  Madrkl,  having  bad  frequent 
skirmishes  with  the  enemy,  who  by  their 
own  dispatches,  appear  to  have  been  con- 
siderably alarmed  by  the  movements  of 
this  corps.  ( Here  the  honourable , gentle- 
man read  several  passages  from  the  Moni- 
teur,  to  the  above  effect.)  From  this  point 
he  was  recalled,  in  consequence  of  the 
expected  battle  of  Talavera,  and  by. forced 
marches  he  was  enabled,  early  in  the  ac- 
tion, to  take  op  a  position  tn  the  rear  of  the 
enemy— -a  position  of  considerable  risk  to 
himself,  as  the  whole  of  the  French  force 
intervened  between  his  small  corps  and  the 
allied  army  ;  but  one  from  which  he  could 
have  considerably  amioyed  them,  had 
they  retreated  in  that  direction.  After- 
wards, by  a  movement  aloeg  the  enemy's 
right  flank  daring  the  night,  be  succeeded 
in  joining  lord  Wellington  early  in  tlie 
morning  of  the  following  day.  Gentlemen 
are  aware  that,  by  his  lordship's  dispatch, 
it  appears  that  the  enemy  did  not  retire 
from  the  position  which  he  bad  occupied 
after  the  battle  of  Talavera,  till  towards 
ihe  end  of  the  second  day  after  the  action, 
and  bis  retrograde  movement  tbea  ouiy 
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Mon  both  of  tfaeSpantsh  and  PortogtieBe 
goverairteii€s>  ad  also  of  oor  mifiialerB,  both 
in  the  Penmsnla  and  at  borne ;  and  be 
begged  leave  to  add,  as  a  most  flatteriag 
and  decisive  praof  of  their  merits,  that  it 
has  Allien  to  their  lot  to  make  prisoners  of 
Freneh  oiAcer?,  upon  whom  had  been  coti> 
ferred  brevets  of  the  legion  of  honour>  for 
their  coBduct  against  sir  R.  Wilson  and 
kis  corps. — I  hope,  sud  Mr.  Hatohinson, 
I  shall  not  ,be  told,  that  there  is  no  pre* 
cedent  for  what  I  ask.  I  answer  ^at  the 
times  require  we  should  make  one.  Why 
have  yon  thanked  for  the  victories  of  Vi-* 
miera,  Coronna,  and  Talavera  ?  Not  be^ 
cause  they  beat  down  the  power  of  France, 
or  rescued  yonr  allies  from  her  grasp. 
Neither  did  you  send  forth  these  small  corps 
eomparatively  to  the  force  with  which  they 
had  ultimately  to  contend,  most  >  inade- 

auate,  with  the  hope  of  expectation  that 
ley  could  have  restored  the  balance  of 
{>ower,  or  driven  France  within  her  proper 
hnits.  It  was  for  the  example  that  you 
lent  forth  your  chosen  few.  Sir  R.  Wilson 
1^1 1  this,  and  admirably  well  acted  up  to 
your  6wn  prhiciptes.  I  have  not  called 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  services 
of  an  .officer  young  in  campaigning,  or  in- 
experienced in  the  toils  and  perils  of  war ; 
fi>r  though  yet  young,  sir  R.  Wilson  has 
passed  seventeen  years  in  almost  constant, 
certainly  very  active  and  distinguished 
service,  which  he  has  ever  ardently  sought, 
<even  in  the  most  distant  and  unfriendly 
climes.  I  entertain  no  prejudice  ;  I  join 
in  none  of  the  vulgar  calumnies  against 
the  great  rtiler  of  the  French  nation,  who 
I  consider  as  the  greatest  statesman,  and 
the  ablest  general  oF  ancient  or  modern 
thnes ;  and  I  highly  esteem  the  nation  at 
whose  head  he  has  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  placed.  I  make  this  declaration,  in 
the  hope  that  the  opinion  which  I  am 
about  to  give  may  not  be  ascribed  to  that 
.  besotted  illiberelity,  unfortunately  too  pre- 
valent. I  have  little  doubt,  then,  that 
should  it  please  providence  to  continue 
Buonaparte  a  few  years  longer,  in  the  pos- 
session-of  that  power  which  he  has  hither- 
to wielded,  but  to  the  destruction  of  his 
enemies,  and  which  power  is  %very  hour 
incrieasing  in  a  most  alarming  degree,  we 
shall  have  to  contend  with  him  for  our 
very  existence  as  a  nation.  I  am  there* 
fort  convinced  that  it  is  oor  first  duty,  and 
consistent  with  our  best  interests,  to  che- 
rish and  encourage,  nay,  studiously  to 
seek  out  talent  and  military  enthusiasm, 
Wherever  they  shall  manifot  theoiselves. 


Wkh  thisittipNMsilMi  deeply  engra^te  on 
my  mind,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  ^y,  npt 
more  towards  the  gallstft  officer  than  to 
the  empire,  to  make  the  statement  with 
wfaioh  I  at  present  trouble  the  Houte^  and 
which,  when  gentlemen  recollect  the  times 
in  which  they  live,  will,  I  trust,  not  b« 
considered  inopportune.-^Mr.  Hutcihin- 
son  then  concluded  with  moving  ^  That 
sir  R.  Wilson  and  the  troops  under  hii 
command,  by  their  advance  into  Spain,  in 
December  ]  H08,  at  a  moment  of  great  pe- 
ril and  alarm;  by  their  resoHrte  perseve^ 
ranee  in  remainiuff  in  presence  or  a  very 
superior  force  untu  the  month  of  May  Ibf* 
lowing^  and  subsequently  %rhile  mfm* 
ing  a  part  of  the  British  afihy  in  whle^ 
sir  R.  Wilson  served  as  brigadier  general 
under  the  ctmimand  of  Viscount  Welling>» 
ton,  having  hereby  rendered  important 
and  distinguished  services ;  Resulted, 
that  such  services  have  metHed  and  do 
hereby  receive  the  thanks  of  this  Houae, 
and  that  Mr.  Speaker  be  requested  to 
communicate  this  resolution  to  brigadier 
general  sir  R.  Wilson  accordingly/^ 

The  Chanedlor  qf  ike  Exchequer  express 
ed  a  most  anxious  wish  that  the  honoura* 
ble  gentlem^  would  see  the  propriety 
of  withdrawing  his  present  motion ;  that 
gentleman  had  himself  confessed  in 
the  course  of  his  speech,  that  the  mea* 
sure  Was  altogether  unprecedented.  He 
was  afraid  that  that  objection  waa  in  itself 
inmrmoontable.  The  merits  of  sir  R. 
Wilson's  services  could  not  for  a  moment 
be  disputed  ;  as  far  as  they  went  they 
vrere  deserving  of  every  encomium,  as 
evincing,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  seal, 
skilly  enterprise,  conduct,  vigour,  prompt- 
ness, valour,  perseverance,  and,  in  shortL 
every  military  excellence;  and  would 
the  hon.  gent,  put  the  Hou^  under  tha 
unpleasant  and  distressing  necessity  of 
putting  a  negative  upon  a  ?ote  of  thanks 
to  so  meritorious  an  officer  ?  Great  as  the 
services  were  in  themselves,  he  was  ap* 
prehensive  that  their  scale  was  such  ib  to 
debar  them  fromj|he  honour  proposed. 
Of  all  the  successe^in  Spain,  Talavera 
was  the  only*  one  which  was  thought 
worthy  of  the  distinction  of  the  thanks  of 
that  House,  and  even  with  respect  to  that 
splendid  service,  there  had  been  a  difler* 
ence  of  opinion  with  respect  to  the  justice 
of  its  claims.  He  trusted  that  the  hon. 
gent,  would  be  prevailed  on  to  Withdraw 
his  motion,  othet^se  he  would  be  retoct^ 
antly  compelled  to  give  his  vote  hi  the 
negative. 
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'  Mr.  OmM^f  Midy  tlMl  ^  general  |me« 
tieeof  the  HosM  precluded  the  poMibiiity 
ef  admktiiif  the  pretent  oiacien.  tt 
coold  be  pro'red  noin  men^  instanoesj 
tbet  tbe  spleiidour  of  the  Bervice  was  not 
enoogby  nitlets  it  came  within  a  certain 
deacnpiion  of  aerviee.  The  eminent  ser- 
vices of 'the  cavalry  preceding  the  battle 
of  Corunna,  were  not  thought  worthy  of 
that  distihction,  because  they  coald  "not 
be  recognuBed  as  haTing  been  engaged  in 
the  battle  tisetfl  The  passing  of  the 
Deoro  was  another  very  brilliant  achioTe* 
ment,  which«  however,  did  not  come 
wtChtn  the  precise  description  of  service 
that  called  for  the  thanks  of  parliament, 
and  a  gallant  officer  still  bore  the  painful 
but  benoorable  marks  of  his  personal  bra- 
very  in  that  action.  He  need  scarcely 
add  that  he  meant  general  Paget.  There 
had  bf  en  an  ont-of-doorsnotion,  as  if  there 
bad  been  in  any  quarter  a  wish  to  under* 
value  the  services  of  sir  R.  Wilson — this 
Was  altogether  a  mntaken  notion;  the 
Words  of  lord  Wellington  in  his  dispatches, 
where  he  calls'that  officer  *'»!  able  par- 
tiasn/'  bad  been  complained  of;  but 
the  word  partisan  haa  not  been  made  use 
of  as  a  term  of  reproof>  tt  was  merely  in 
%  co-operative  sense.  He  trusted  the  mo- 
tion would  be  withdrawn. 

General  TarlftOH  agreed  that  th^  ser- 
vices of  sir  R.  Wilson  were  highly  meri- 
tovioos,  and  had  been  extremely  useful  to 
the  country.  They  had  been  more  instro- 
Biental,  he  was  satisfied,  in  producing  the 
retreat  of  the  enemy  than  any  other  ser- 
vices which  had  been  rendeied.  There 
vrere  reasons,  however,  that  made  it  diffi- 
cult to  pass  a  Tote  of  thanks  of  that  House 
fcr  services  of  the  description  now  alluded 
to,  and  withdrawing  the  motion,  he 
thought,  would  be  the  handsomest  mode 
ef  proceeding,  after  the  declaration  which 
liao  come  from  all  sides,  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  gallant  officer.  Hie  term  partnran, 
he  contended,  was  not  one  of  disrespect. 
It  implied  a  general  in  miniatore,  wlio, 
from  being  at  the  head  of  all  his  own  ser- 
vices, was  most  likely  to  acquire  a  general 
knowledge.  He  agreed  with  sir  W.  Er- 
ikine  that  this  was  the  best  field  in  which 
to  train  a  general.  He  was  satisfied  that 
air  R.  Wilson  would  not  be  long  in  render- 
ing  additional  services  to  the  country, 
•nd  that  he  would  be  one  of  the  first  to 
feceive  the  thanks  of  the  House. 

Lord  CdOkreagh  was  of  opinion,  the 
vices  of  sir  R.  Wilson  in  ^tn  and  Porto- 
gml,  bad  proved  corroborations  of  Us  mH^ 


tary  charastsr.  He  could  not  see,  how* 
ever,  on  what  ground  the  House  was  to 
get  the  better  of  its  general  and  establish* 
ed  rule  in  such  cases,  or  how  it  could  de* 
part  from  it  usaal  course.  The  servioea 
alluded  to  were  not  of  that  description  for 
which  the  House  had  been  accuatomed  to 
vote  its  thanks.  There  was,  howevei^ 
another  reason  why,  he  conceived,  the 
House  could  not  agree  to  the  motion  ;  he 
was  not  an  officeran  our  service,  but  in  that 
of  the  Portuguese  government  at  the  time, 
and  he  was  net  aware  that  a  British  par- 
liament had  ever  thought  itself  entitled  to 
vote  tlianks  to  a  subject  of  this  country 
who  was  employed  io  the  service  of  a 
foreign  state.  There  could,  he  confessed, 
be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  servicee  of 
sir  R»  Wilson,  and  the  zeal  displayed  by 
him  on  the  occasion  referred  to.*  ne  had 
also  the  additional  merit  of  fiyrming  m 
corps,  which  in  the  nartfcular  circum- 
stances of  Portui^,  might  greatly  centric 
bate  to  the  service  of  the  country.  Ho 
was  convinced,  however,  that  the  gallant 
officer  would  be  the  last  person  to  feel 
gratified  by  the  House  departing,  whera 
he  was  concerned,  from  its  usual  practice. 
He  trusted  the  hon.  member  would  with* 
draw  his  motion,  satisfied,  as  he  most  bo* 
that  on  the  merits  of  sir  K.  Wilson  there 
could  be  but  one  feelingin  the  House. 

Sir  JsHiss  JhtU  said,  to  his  mind  the 
circumstance  touched  on  by  the  noble 
lord,  88  an  addHtional  reaaon  lur  not  con- 
curring in  the  present  motion,  arising 
from  sir  R.  Wilson's  not  being  actually 
in  the  service  of  this  country  ;st  the  time^ 
operated  -the  other  way.  It  might  be  an 
apology  for  a  departure  fr<ftn  the  usual 
forms  of  the  House.  Such  «  proceeding 
might  have  the  eS^ct  of  rousing  the  epirita 
of  men  from  whom  much  m^ht  be  ez^ 
pected.  If  the  hon.  mover  chose  to  ptM^ 
severe,  he  should,  at  least,  not  atand  ain^ 
gfe. 

Mr.  HafdbMSon  felt  gratified  at  the  dt(i 
daraiions  made  on  all  hands,  as  to  the 
meriu  of  his  gallant  friend.  As,  thera^ 
fbre,  be  couM  not  get  the  House  to  ff6 
with  him  all  the  Wngth  he  wished,  he 
was  content  to  take  what  he  could  get« 
ind  should,  therefore,  agree  to  vrithdm^ 
his  motion. 

(TuEAsuaaa  or  rwa  Post  Optica  m 
fatBLAHo.  ]  Sir  dokn  Ne^uport  brought  fot^ 
ward  a  motion  fbumled  on  the  #th  Repoft 
of  the  commi^ioners  4br  inquiry  tnt6 
offices  in  Ireland,  as  to  fhesvperannusrtfaai 
of  the  kae  tffeaaorer  ef  the  post  tMeo  it 
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Irdand  on  bis  'full  salary,  after  having 
lield  the  office  for  eight  years,  during  no 
park  of  which  time  had  he  discharged  any 
of  the  duties  of  it.  This  the  Mpnrt  stated 
to*bea  violation 4>f  the  rule  laid  down  by 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons^  limiting  the 
services  of  persons  superannuated  with 
iheir'foll  salaries  to  those  who  had  served 
^95  years ;  and  the  hon.  baronet  conoluded 
i>y  meving.  That  the  late  treasurer  of  the 
post  office  in  Ireland,  bad  no  fair  claim  to 
such  superannuation  ;  that  the  allowing 
him  to  retire  on  his  full  salary,  was  a  de*^ 
parture  from  the  salutary  rules  laid  down 
-by  parliament,  and  a  dereliction  of  the 
principles  of  economy  U^  which  they  were 
pledged. 

Mr.  fF,  Pole  argued  that  this  office  had 
l>een  a  sinecure,  and  was  abolished,  as 
was  usual  in  such  cases,  with  the  full 
salary,  an  efficient  office  being  substituted 
in  its  stead.  This  therefore  was  oot  in 
^tfae  nature  of  a  superannuation.  He 
concluded  by  moving  the  previous  ques* 
tion.' 

The  motion  of  sir  J.  Newport  was  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Whitbread,  sir  S^  Romilly, 
3fr.  (Jrattan,  Mr.  P.  Moore,  Mr.  Giles, 
Mr.  M.  Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Barbara,  ^c. 
^d  the  previous  question  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  R.  Dundas, 
and  the  Solicitor  General,  &c. 

On  a  division  the  numbers  were  : 
For  the  previous  question  ...  52 
For  the  original  motion  ....  31. 

Majority — 21 


HOUSE   OF    COMMON'S. 

Friday,  March  23. 

(Lincoln's  Inn  Bencueks  — Ma.  Far- 
^quharson's  Petition.]  Mr.  SheridaM 
rote  to  address  the  House  upon  a  subject 
which  he  felt  to  be  of  essential  importance 
to  the  community.  He  had  deferred  it 
until  he  had  been  enabled  to  come  forward 
Jrith  materials  so  strong  that 

Mr.  Windham  interrupted  the  right  hon. 
%eax.  There  was  an  order  of  that  House, 
which  could  not  be  enforced  at  any  time 
with  more  propriety  than  the  present. 
The  motion  of  the  right  hon.  member 
liad*  he  understood,  for  its  objects  some 
considerations  connected  with  persons 
present,  though  not  in  the  lower  part  of 
that  House.  He  probably  intended  to 
compliment  them ;  but  as  it  was  not  the 
custom  to  drink  the  chairman's  health 
«otil  he  had  withdrawn,  he  would 
jreronamrnd   that  a    similar  movement 


should  take  place  among  those  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Sheridan  was  surprized  at  the  total 
opposition  of  the  right,  hon.  member's 
conduct,  to  even  his  own  ideas  of  order. 
Nothing  couid  be  more  disorderly  than  to 
enter  into  an  argument,  to  prove  the  value 
of  the  .standing  order,  at.  the  moment 
when  he  professed  thai  no  argument  waa 
necessary. 

The  Speaker  was  of  opinion  that  there 
should  be  no  interruption  of  the  right  bon. 
gent,  who  commenced  the  debate^  unleM 
there  was  a  fair  proof  of  disorder,  on  a  mor 
tion  to  be  made. 

Mr.  Windham,  Sir,  I  hav« .  a  motion  to 
make. 

Mr.  Sheridan,  Sir,  I  ba?e  also  a  motion 
to  mstke,  and  the  right  bon.  gent/s  motion 
will  probably  come  with  more  advantage 
after  mine  has  been  disposed  of.  I  am  ia 
possession  of'tb«  Chair ;  I  have  islerrapled 
no  order  of  the  House ;  it  is  the  intenjup* 
tion  that  is  disorderly. 

The  Speaker.  I  apprehend  that  no  inter* 
ruption  can  be  allowed,  except  on  occasioa 
of  a  breach  of  order,  or  to  move  one  of  the 
standing  orders  of  the  Hoase.  On  that  to 
which  the  allusion  has  been  made  there 
can  be  no  debate. 

Mr.  Windham  then  moved  that  strangers 
should  be  excluded,  and  the  gallery  waa 
cleared. 

We  have  however  been  favoured^  witb 
the  following  sketch  of  the  debate  which 
ensued. 

Mn  Slieridan  said,  of  all  the  people  in 
that  House  he  least  expected  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  standing  order,  for  the  excla* 
sion  of  the  public,  from  the  right  hon. 
gent,  who  had  come  forward  on  thi&occa* 
sion.  He  expected  he  would  have  eager- 
ly seized  this  opportunity  to  recant  the 
false  doctrines  which  he  bad  formerly  so 
unguardedly  uttered,  and  become  a  coiii' 
vert  to  the  true  faith  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  He  expected  this  candid  and  con- 
ciliatory proceeding,  particularly  as  the 
right  hon.  gent,  bad  been  so  very  seaious 
in  the  correction  of  his  speeches^  so  very 
anxious  as  to  the  stress  of  his  emphasis,  ana 
the  modulation  of  his  voice,  and  so  stu- 
diously inquisitive  as  to  the  happiest  atti- 
tudes for  giving  bis  sentiments  a  panto- 
mimic effect.  He  was  led,  indeed,  still 
more.strongly  into  this  expectation,  which 
had  been  so  fatally  disappointed,  from  the 
information  that  he  had  made  amicable 
advances  to  Mr.  Cobbett,  and  entered  in- 
to a  fair  treaty  of  conciliation.  These 
hinu  be  merely  threw  oat  for  ibie  cojor 


■kderstien  of  the  right  bon.  gent.  Mr. 
Stierldttti  then  professed  bis  intention  of 
not  troubling  the  House  at  any  lengthy 
which  imieed  could  hardly  be  necessary, 
after  the  observations  he  had  made  rev 
pecting  the  subject  of  his  present  motion- 
on  a  former  night.  He  could  assure  his 
right  bpn.  friend,  (Mr.  Windham,)  that  be 
ishould  not  indulge  himself,  in  any  decla- 
matory idvectives  against  the  honourable 
benchers  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  or  any  glowing 
panegyrios  on  the  gentlemen  who  had  just 
left  the  gallery.  The  case  that  he  wished 
to  bring  before  the  House  was  one  which 
veeroed  to  him  well  to  deserve  the  inter- 
position of  parliament;  yet  he  should 
nave  been  better  pleased  to  have  obtained 
his  object,  as  he  expected  to  have  done, 
•by  the  voluntary  act  oT  the  honourable 
benchers,  of  whose  by  e^law  he  complain- 
ed. He  understood  that  the  law  was 
made  unadvisedly,  pn  a  sudden  applica- 
tion  to  them  after  dinner,  when  but  a 
€ew  benchers  were  present,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  even  those  who  made  it  were 
•well  disposed  to  repeal  it,  en  further  con- 
sideration of  the  subject.  He  knew  that 
out  of  term  they  could  not,  in  the  regular 
course  of  their  proceedings,  meet  for  the 
*  purpose,  but  the  matter  in  his  opinion  was 
weighty  and  urgent  enough  to  call'for  an 
extraordinary  meeting.  At  all  events, 
he  could  not  reconcile  himself  to  any  fur- 
ther delay  in  submitting  it  to  the  con- 
•ideration  of  the  House.  The  bye* law, 
which  had  been  placarded  by  the  order  of 
the  benchers  in  the  common  hall  of  the  so- 
ciety, where  the  court  of  chancery  sits,  pro- 
tcribed  a  whole  class  of  men,  and  fixed  a 
stigma  upon  them,  by  declaring  them  to 
be  unworthy  of  being  admitted  into  an 
Jionounible  profession.  It  was  declared, 
that  no  man  who  had  ever  written  in  a 
newspaper  for  hire,  should  be  allowed  t<f 
perform  his  pi'eparatory  exercises,  in  order 
to  his  admission  to  the  bar.  If  such  a  rule 
liad  formerly  prevailed,  it  would  have  ex- 
cluded from  the  bar  many  men  who  had 
been  ornaments  to  their  profession,  and 
distinguished  members  of  that  House.  He 
had  a  long  list  of  such  characters  in  bis 
hand,  but  would  not  read  it,  lest  it  should 
teem  indelicate  or  invidious;  since  the 
benchers  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  it  seems,  thought 
Uie  cause  disreputable,  though  in  his  own 
eyes  it  was  tlie  reverse.  He  might,  how- 
ever, without  any  danger  of  exciting  any 
contemptuous  feelings  in  the  mind  of  his 
right  hon.  friend,  (Mr.  Windham)  men- 
tim.  a  man  whom  he  rather  more  than 


idolized,  Dr.  Johnson,  as  one  wiio.had 
written  for  periodical  publications  fba 
hire,  and  had  even  written  parliamentary 
debates,  though  without  coming  into  the 
gallery  to  hear  them.  Here  Mr.  Shendas 
related  a  well-known  anecdote  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  which  had  occurred  at  the  lite* 
rary  club.  Two  speeches  of  the  late  lord 
Chatham,  or,  to  avoid  the  turn  of  a  certain 
waggery  that  had  been  used,  he  would  say^ 
the  great  lord  Chatham,  had  been  com^ 
pared  to  the  orations  of  Cicero  and  De^ 
mosthenes ;  but  the  question  was,  which 
of  them  resembled  the  Greek,  and  whidi 
the  Roman  orator ;  and  this  w^s  .referred 
to  Dr.  Johnson.  The  answer  wsb,  I  do 
not  know ;  but  this  I  well  remember,  that 
I  wrote  them  both.  He  might  also,  with^ 
out  offence,  mention  another  departed 
character,  lately  high  in  the  esteem  of  th* 
House,  and  of  his  right  hon.  friend  in  par« 
ticular,  the  late  Dr.  Laurence,  who  also 
would  have  fallen  within  the  present  pro- 
scrtption,  if  it  had  formerly  existed.  Ha 
did  not  know  whether  the  authors  of  thi$ 
bye  law  confined  their'  dislike  to  daily 
newspapers.  Did  it  extend  to  weekly 
ones  also  ?  If  so,  why  not  to  monthly  ma- 
gazines and  quarterly  reviews  ?  If  it  reach^ 
ed  so  far  as  Annual  Registers,  their  princi- 
ple would  stigmatize  even  Mr.  Burke, 
who  had  written  for  a  periodical  publica* 
tion  of  that  kind,  and  been  remunerated 
for  his  trouble.  Of  about  25  gentlemen 
who  w^re  now  employed  in  reporting  par* 
liamentary  debates  for  the  newspapers, 
no  less  than  18  were  men  regularlv  edu« 
cated  at  the  Universities  of  Oxrord  or 
Cambridge,  Edinburgh  or  Dublin,  moat  of 
them  graduates  at  those  universities,  and 
several  of  them'  had  gained  prizes  and 
other  distinctions  there,  by  their. littewry 
attainments.  He  again  repeated,  that  he 
could  mention  a  long  list  of  public  and 
professional  characters  of  great  respocU^ 
bility,  to  whom  this  illiberal  proscription 
would  strictly  apply,  but  that  Jbe  abstained 
from  it  for  the  reasons  already  assigned. 
After  several  other  forcible  remarks,  Mr* 
Sheridan  concluded  by  moving.  That  tha 
Petition  of  Mr.  Farquharson  should  be  rc« 
ferred  to  the  standing  committee  of  courts 
of  judicature. 

The  Attorney  General  opposed  the  mo« 
tion,  not  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  from 
the  consideration  of  which  he  professedly 
abstained,  but  because  there  was  a  legal 
remedy  by  application  to  the  twalvo 
judges ;  to  prove  which  he  read  a  casa 
from  Douglsa's  Aeports,  and,  thattfiM»> 
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fbe  iaierposicioii  of  pttrliament  wmiU«  in 
liif  jvdsment,  be  prematttre  and  improper. 

^r.  JVmdkam  rose  to  use  ttie  «bort  mo- 
Botyllable  "  Not"  toevery  attertioo made 
about  him«  ticcept  as  to  the  torvection  of 
hii  speeches.  Abenre  all,  he  never  had 
dcaceaded  to  any  advamce,  or  the  slightest 
coBctlhrtion  lirith  Mr.  Cobbett  He  would 
aow  leave  the  sabject  to  those  who  came 
/br  the  purpose  of  dtscnssing  it— [The 
right  hoQ.  genu  shortly  aiier  left  the 
House.] 

Mr.  Siephm  said,  that  bis  connexion 
9rith  the  society  of  Lincohi's  Inn,  of 
which  he  had  faiad  the  honour  of  being 
a  member  for  35  years,  might  alone  have 
led  him  to  take  a  part  in  the  debate;  bat 
«  particular  consideration,  known  to  ma- 
ny gentlemen  around  him,  and  of  which 
iie  should  probably  put  the  House  in  po»- 
eession  before  he  sat  down,  called  on  him 
more  strongijr  to  express  his  sentiments 
<m  this  occasien.  He  hoped  nothing  that 
might  fall  from  him  would  be  construed 
into  any  disrespect  towards  the  benchers 
of  Lincoln^s  Inn ;  he  felt  for  them  col- 
lectively, and  as  far  ^  their  characters 
were  known  to  him,  individually  too, 
the  most  unfeigned  respect.  Among 
them  he  ceold  reckon  some  of  his  earliest 
and  most  intimate  professional  friends; 
and  he  believed  that  men  of  more  libet- 
ality  of  sentiment  could  not  easily  be 
found.  Bat  be  must  nevertheless  freely 
■avow  his  concurrence  in  the  views  of  the 
right  hoo.  gent,  who  made  this  motion, 
and  declare,  that  he  thought  the  resula* 
tion  in  question  highly  illiberal  and  un- 
just. He  doubted  not^t  must  have  pro- 
ceeded from  some  hasty  feelings,  and 
vroidd  on  due  consideration  be  revoked. 
"To  fix  a  stigma  upon  a  whole  claas  of  men, 
'by  •hatting  against  them  indiscriminately 
the  door  of  a  liberal  and  boaoarable  pro-  ' 
lession,  open  to  all  the  rest  of  their  fellow 
•ubjects,  was,  in  bis  judgment,  auite 
nnjustiBable,  unless  there  were  something 
in  the  common  description  which  belong- 
ed to  tbem,  that  implied  of  necessity  an 
'Oaiversal  unfitness  for  that  profession ;  or 
aniess  their  exckuion  by  any  other  and 
lairer  criterion  could  sot  be  attained. 
Kow  it  could  not  be  alledged,  in  the  case 
•f  admisBon  to  the  bar  by  the  law  soci- 
eties, that  thene  was  ao  power  of  aacer- 
'taining  the  qualifications  of  atudaots  ap- 
plying to  be  called,  and  inquiring,  if  it 
•weia  thoaght  lit,  into  their  past  charac- 
ter aad  conduct.  Already  the  standing 
fBgalaiioiw^iaquirtd  that  every  gentlaaMn, 


belbre  he  coa^  pel^fbroi  his  aatrdscs* 
or,  if  he  remembered  rigbt»  befbre.  he 
even  entered  iato  commons,  mast  pro- 
duce a  certificate  fromapcactisiag  barris- 
ter of  the  society,  that  he  was  qualified  ta 
point  of  character  for  the  profeiuoo  of  the 
oar ;  and  prior  to  his  being  actually  cai« 
led,  be  must  have  a  like  testinooial  from 
one  of  the  benchers  themselves*  If  thess 
precauaioBs  were  not  suficient,  further 
and  stricter  ones  might  be  framed,  soai 
to  scrutiniae  .effectually  into  the  morsl 
and  intellectual  character  of  every  indi- 
vidual candidate  for  admission,  wiUiout 
branding  the  clasa  of  fellow  sub>act6  tp 
which  he  had  belonged.  There  was  not 
in  this  case,  therefore,  sach  an  apology, 
as  necessity  or  strong  reasons  of  public 
convenience  might  aSbrd,  for  a  genersl 
rule  of  exclusion.  Was  it  then  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  regulation  that  persons  who 
had  any  time  written  for  a  periodical  prea 
and  not  written  gratuitously,  w«re,  ss 
eucbj  universally  unworthy  of  admiMioa 
into  an  honourable  profession  ?  a  reproach 
in '  which  Johnson  and  Hawkeswortb, 
Steele  and  Addison,  would  have  been  in- 
cluded, was  surely  more  likefy  to  reflect 
disgrace  on  its  authors  than  iu  objects. 
He  was  at  a  loss  for  the  distinct  views  oo 
whidi,such.  a  prejudice  against  persoos 
writing  for  newspapers  could  be  founded. 
Was  it  supposed  that  persons  of  that  des- 
cription were  always  destitute  of  edocs* 
tion  and  liberal  sentiments,  or  were, 
in  point  of  origin  and  conaecttons  in  life* 
if  tlMwe  were  material  circumstances,  aofit 
for  the  society  of  gentlemen?  Witbest 
admitting  that  wntiug  for  the  periodical 
press,  though  a  man's  original  occopatioa, 
and  however  long  persevered  in,  would 
constitute  any  disparagement,  caaca  raigkt 
be  put,  in  which,  from  accidental  circum- 
stances, a  gentleman,  originally  destined 
to  the  profejsion  of  the  law,  night  btte 
been  driven  to  engage  in  such  an  empley- 
ment\tt  a  resource  for  his  immediate  sub- 
sistence, and  continued  in  it,  perhaps,  bat 
for  a  brief  period,  withoatniuch  iaterrop- 
tionaf  his  professional  studies,  and  yet  by 
this  harab  rule,  hisreturntohis  professional 
path  would  be  for  esrer  cot  ck.  I  will, 
for  ioatance  (said  Mr.  Stephen)  suppose  a 
young  man  by  family  and  education  a 
gentleman,  and  from  his  earliest  years  de- 
signed for  the  legal  profession,  to  he  a 
member  of  Liocoln^s  Inn,  regularly  prose- 
cuting his  studieaasa  lawy«fr,  and  to  have 
arrived  at  within  a  year  and  ahaif  of  the 
proper  ttaiMUog.lO'aBtitk  him  to:  be  oitttd 
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to  the  bar/when«  by  the  death  of  •  hts  pa- 
renU,  and  previous  family  misitortunes,  he 
finds  biinse  if  totally  deprived  of  all  present 
means  of  support,    'the  resource  which  he 
mi^ht  b»ve  iouad  in  the  aid  of  near  rela- 
tions, is  pre-occupied  by  fellow  orphans, 
who  from  their  sex  and  tender  years,  are 
more  helpless,  than  himself,  or  perhaps  he 
finds  his  heart  too  delicate  or  too  proud 
for    dependency.       He    has    confidence 
enough  in  himself  to  think  that  when  the 
lime  comes  that  he  can  put  on  the  gown, 
he  shall  find  in  it  an  ample  resource.     But 
what  'expedient  can  be  possibly  explore 
in  the  mean  time  for  his  subsistence  ?  Ih 
this  emergency,  a  literary  friend,  a  man  of 
character  and  honour,  connected  with  one 
uf  the  periodical  prints,  proposes  to  our 
young  Uw  studelit  that  he  should  under- 
take, as  a  temporary  expedient,  tocon^i^ct, 
fi>r  a  liberal  remuneiiation,  one  of  the  de* 
partments  of  his  newspaper  in  which  there 
happens  to  be  a  vacancy.     He  proposes, 
for  instance,  that  of  reporting  the  debates 
of  this  House ;  can  it  be  doubted.  Sir,  that 
if  the  rule  now  in  question  had  not  ex- 
isted, such  an  otttr  would  be  joyfully  ac- 
cepted ?  Let  us  suppose  it,  then,  to  be  ao» 
During  one  session,  our  young  student 
reports  the  debates  of  this  House,  -and* 
performs  what  he  finds  an  arduous  duty, 
with  satisfaction  to  his  own  heart,  re- 
cording honestly  and  impartially  the  de- 
liberations of  parliament,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  his  country.    At  the  end  of  a 
tingle  year,  he  finds  himself  enabled  by 
the  death  of  a  relation,  and  its  conse* 
quencev,  to  resien  this  employment,  and 
resume  his  proKssional  path,  and  he  is 
grateful  to  Heaven  for  an  intensediate 
occupation,  which  had  not  only  rescued 
him  from  dependence  and  want,  but  im- 
proved his  qualifications  for  future  sue* 
cess  at  the  bar.     Bat  when  be  petitions 
the  bench  of  this  society  to  be  called, 
how  sad  would  be'  bis  disappointment, 
how  cruel  would  be  bis  humiliation  and 
distress,  to  find  that  this  inexorable  rule 
of  the  society  has  given  a  death  blow  to 
his  new-born  hopes!     How    would    his 
mind  be  stung  when  told  that  the  expe- 
dient which  he  had  regarded  with  self- 
complacency  as  his  honest  refuge  from 
dependency  and  distress,  had  covered  him 
with    indelible    disgrace,    and    for   ever 
barred  against  him  the  door  of  an  honour- 
able proreiision  ?     Sir,  (saM  Mr.  Stephen) 
I  can  conceive  better  than  I  can  express 
what  would  be  the  anguish,  and  what 
the  jndignattt  fee)ipgs  of  such  a  m^  as  I 
VOL.  x^i.    - 


have  described,  on  such  an  occasion.    Bat 
I  may  be  thuught,  perhaps,  to  have  stated 
an  imaginary  and  highly  improbable  case. 
No,  Sir,  it  is  not  so.      The  case  that  I 
have  described,  is  not  imaginary ;  it  really 
did  exist ;    all  but  the  rejection,  whicn 
did  not  take  place,  because  no  such  rule  aa 
that  in  question  had  then  been  made.     In 
other  respects  the  case  ia  real.     Thirty 
years  ago,  it  was  the  case  of  the  indivi- 
dual who  has  now  the  honour  to  address 
you.  (Repeated  cries  of  hekr,  hear.)  When 
the  cheers  of  (he  House  had  subsided,  Mr. 
Stephen  proceeded  to  say,  I  feel.  Sir,  not 
at  all  abashed  at  this  avowal.     It  is  an  in* 
cident  of  my  life,  which  I  am  much  more 
disposed  to  be  proud  of,  or  let  me  rather 
say,  to  be  gratefuLfor,  to  a  kind  disposing* 
providence,  than  to  blush  for.     I  should 
indeed  bluslito  be  supposed  to  be  ashamed 
of  it.     I  do  not  believe,  that  any  eentle* 
man  in  this  House,  or  in  my  profession, 
will  think  meanlv  of  me  on  this  account; 
but  should  there  be  such  a  man,  I  hope  I, 
shall  never  hear  of  it,  for  I  should  be 
tempted  to  hold  him  in  more  contempt, 
than  it  is  allowable  for  us  frail  beings  to 
feel  for  any  of  our  fellow  mortals.  Mr.  Ste- 
phen went  on  to  state,  that  his  own  caie 
was  by  no  means  too  favourable  a  speci* 
men  of  the  class, of  persons  who  were  hia. 
.contemporaries  in  the  same  employment. 
He  could  recollect  about  eight  or  nine  oC 
them,  and  of  these  he  did  not  know  one, 
whose  subsequent  conduct  in  life  reflected 
any  discredit  on  his  former  occupation. 
He  believed  onfy  one  of  them  still  conti« 
nued  connected  yrith  any  periodical  press, 
and  that  was  a  gentleman  to  whose  cha* 
racter  his  testimony  was  not  wanted,  as 
he  was  well  known  and  esteemed    by 
many  members  of  that  House;  and  reck* 
oned  among  his  friends  one  qf  the  first 
characters  of  the  country.     He  meant  the 
editor  and  proprietor    of  The  Morninc 
Chronicle.     Of  the  rest,  five  or  six  had 
been  called  to  the  bar;    and  he  never 
heard  that  any  of  them  had  been  supposed 
at  all  to  discredit  his  profession.     One  had 
been  since  very  eminent  in  the  .courts  of 
our  sister  island ;  another  had  made  a  for- 
tune in  the  colonies,  and  had  since  held  a 
ntuaiionof  |)onoar  and  confidence  under 
the  crown ;   a  third  had  retired  from  the 
English  bar  on  the  acquisition  of  a  prjvate 
fortune,  before  hit  very  eminent  talents, 
natural  ami- acquired,    had   time  to  be 
known  in  his  profession.     He  was  now, 
alas  I  no  more;    but  this  Jie  would  say  of 
bim>  that  no  man  he  ever  knew  in  his  f  er]p< 
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varied  waUu  in  life   possessed  a  nicer 
aense  of  honour  and  integrity.      The  last 
he  should  nolice  of  them,  and  whom  he 
night  without  impropriety  mention^  was 
long  a  member  of  that  Hoose,  and  the 
nery  intimate  friend  of  the  right  hon^ 
gent,  who  made  this  motion;    he  meant 
the  late  M^  Richardson.     He  must  add, 
^ith  gratitude,  that  to  his  kindness,  under 
providence,  he  was  indebted  for  that  sea- 
sonable resource  in  misfortune,  to  which 
ke  had   lately  adverted^      Mr.   Stephen 
added,  that,  with  a  single  exception  or 
two  at  the  most,  he  did  not  know  who  the 
gentlemen  were  that  now  conducted  the 
flepartment  of  the  newspapers,  in  which 
he  and  the  fiends  he  had  alluded  to  were 
once  employ edc.      He  .could  not  speaks 
therefore,  from  any  private  partiality  to 
them,  and  was  confident  that  such  mem- 
bers as  took  the  trouble  to  observe  how  his 
speeches  had  in  general  been  reported, 
Woul(i  not  think  he  was  much  in  their 
&vour ;    but  it  waa  the  profession  or  em- 
ployment  itself,  not  the  indiyiduals  who 
BOW  or  at  any  other  time  filled  it,  that  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  defend  against  an 
«njust  proscription  ;  and  it  could  be  hard- 
ly thought  that  there  waa  any  thing  essen- 
tially degrading  in  the  employment  itself 
after  the  facts  which  he  had  mentioned, 
in  addition  to  those  which  had  bqen  al- 
luded to  by  the  right  hon.  mover  of  this 
question.      For  his  part,  indeed,  he  could' 
Botsee  what  there  waa  more  disparaging 
Id  a.  geiuleman,  or  a  roan  jn  a  liberal  pro- 
fession, in  reporting  the  proceedings  and 
debates  of  the  legislhture^han  in-reporting 
the  judgments  of  a  court  of  taw.  Mr.  Stephen 
then  proceeded,  to  argue  asainstthe  regu- 
^  lation  in  question  on  grounds  of  public  and 
constitutional  policy.    To  fix  a  stigma  on 
any  class  of  men,  and  degrade  them  be- 
low their  fellow  subjects,   by  exclusion 
^om  a  common  privilege,  was  the  surest 
way  to  make    them    diisaliected'  to  the 
itate.     Sttch,  at  least,  must  be  the  case, 
when  the  ground  of  exclusion  was  an  im-. 
peachment  of  their  moral  or    honorary 
iiharacter.     But  if  such  oppression  was  to 
be  introduced  in  this  land  of  freedom  and 
•quality,  at  least  we  should  take  care  not 
to  select,  as  the  victims  of  it^  a.  set-  of  men 
who  had  so  much  political  power  in  their 
hand^as  the  con^ction-of  the  periodical 
press.    The  military  profession  was  every 
where  held  honourable,  'and  to  degrade  it 
would  be  felt  by  every  body  to  be  in  the 
last  degree  imprudent  and    dangerous ; 
l«it  ha  would  ba^bald  u>9my,  that  fte  mi* 


Htary  had  not  more  the  fateof  ftle  oomitry 
in  their  hands  under  despotic    govern* 
roents,  than  the  conductors  of  newspapera 
had  in  this  kingdom.*  Against  their  nnit* 
ed  and  systematic  hostilitiei,  the  constilB* 
tion  could  not  Ions  s:and.    To  sandion 
an  innovation  therefore,  that  would  tend 
to  raise  an  esfrii  du  carpi  ameng  tbent 
universally  against  our  public  establish- 
ments, would  be  to  aggravate  greatly  th# 
dangers  of  the  country.    As  a  friend  U> 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  he  deprecated 
such  a  precedent ;    for  the  press  wotM 
soon  become  dangeroua  and  obnoxious* 
ii^t  was  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  degraded 
and  disaffected  characters.     It  was  in  thia 
view  chiefly,  that  be  thought  the  inter* 
ference  of  parliament  justifiable,  if  that 
perseverance  of  the  bencfiers  should  make 
It  ivcessary,  notwithstanding  the   argo- 
ments  of  the  Attorney-general.     It  wat 
not  a  private  or  particular  case,  to  be  re*, 
dressed  by  appeal  to  the  judges,   but » 
case  of  general  and  public  mischief,  fit  for 
the  presiding  wisdom  of  parliament,  a* 
the  guardian  of  the  public  weal,  to  notic* 
andcoirect    He  r«gard«d  such  stigmaa 
on  a  particular  class,  or  cast  of  men,  in 
any  society,  as  cruel  and  mischievous  \n 
'another  view.     If  they  did  not  find  me» 
worthy  of  contempt,  they  would    sooa 
make  them  so.    I>egrade  any  portion  of 
society,  and  you  will  infallibly  reduce  it* 
moral  character,  till  it  seems  deserving  ol 
the  ignominy  to  which  it  has  been  on* 
justly  subjected.     He  had  lived  long  in  » 
part  of  the  world-  which  furnished  a  strik* 
ing  proof  of  this  remark ;  and  there  waa^ 
nothing  more  odious  in  a  contemptuoaa- 
op{>ression,  than  its  corrupting  eficct  oit> 
the  minds  of  its  unfortunate  victims,     if 
thia  were  so  when-  the  badge  of  degradn* 
tion  waa  the  colour  of  the  skin,  or  some^ 
other  subject  of  public  contempt  which- 
the  individuals  deriii^d    from  nature  or 
some  other  unavoidable  source,  how  mnclt^ 
more  when  entering  into  the  degraded* 
cast>  was  matter,  not  of  necessity,  but' 
choice.    Men  would  not  choose  an-  ein* 
ployment  proecribed    as    dishonourable^ 
unless  their  moral  character  were  alreadjr 
corrupted.    Were  we  prepared  theui  at- 
once  to  maintain  the  liberty  of  the  press^ 
and  to  say  that  its  conductors  should  here* 
after  be  men  so  low  in  moral  and  honorary 
sentiments^  as  to  choose  an  ignominioua 
employment    Mrr  Stephen  further  saidi 
that  to  select  the  popular,  open  profession 
of  the  bar,  as  the  only  subject  of  tbit 
degrading  dtifranctusaBieat  ofn^pvlioii  af 
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the  commons  of  England,  wu  peeuUarlf 
improper  and  sirange.  That  profession 
waf  in  a  pre-emiaent  manner  the  patri- 
mony of  the  p^eople  at  large ;  and  to  it 
indeed  they  owed,  more  than  to  their  par- 
liaments, that  general  eqtiality  of  right8, 
and  exemption  from  all  aristocratieal  op* 

Cression,  which  it  was  their  distingoiKhing 
appiness  to  poisess.  The  couru  of  law, 
by  their  liberality,  bad  abolisheil  that  dis- 
tinction of  casts,  whichy  in  the  times  of 
tiltanage,  degraded  a  great  majority  of 
oar  ancestors,  ani»  "^eluded  them  from 
liberal  professions,  it  was  a  blessing 
which  the  people  of  England  owed  to 
their  lawyers,  and  it  was  singular  that  A 
departure  from  the  principle  of  con^itu- 
tional  equality,  should  in  these  days  begin 
in  the  same  profession.  He  could  not 
help  suspecting,  in  this  regulation,  a  latent 
principle  of  aristocratieal  pride  and  con* 
tempt  for  poverty  as  such ;  for  why  other- 
fvise  should  the  restriction  apply  only 
to  those  who  wrote  for  emolutnent  f  If 
the  aot  of  writing  for  the  fiewspaperl 
1«as  immoral  of  dishonourable,  he  did 
Aot  see  how  the  doing  it  gratuitously 
could  redeem  the  act  from  reproach. 
Certainly  it  was  ftresomable  that  those 
Who  exercised  such  kn  employment  for 

Kin,  were  not  in  aflloeitt  ctrcomstaoces ; 
\t  if  poterty  of  hdmllily  of  crrigin  trere 
to  become  reproachful  is  the  tons  of 
cotnrf/  many  li  proud  sctlteheon  tvhich 
now  ornamented  tbeh*  walhj  dio^  be  taken 
down,  in  other  professtohs,  as  the  church, 
or  arrtiv,  hereditary  claims  or  fortune 
might  facilitate  preferment;  but  at  (he 
bar,  a  profession  which  was  a  mtlch  more 
frequent  road  to  rank  and  fortuM,  no 
0?icb  exiHflsie  adVMitegfes  were  of  any 
araiL  On  she  con^rtry^  it  #alL  pro* 
terbial,  that  a  necessity  tfriMhg  ffoni 
^oi^eity  in  the  early  pa^t  of  Itf^  Wta 
almost  the  only  source  <n  splendid  Suceess 
•t  Hve  ba#.  le  was  the  most  stmiable  and 
▼alvmble  fruit  erf  our  happy  constHutton, 
that  ^^^ry  path  of  honoofable  aMfbkion 
was  open  to  talents  md  iiidostry,  without 
dhUfffction  of  ranks;  fafut  ier  the  hw,  e?- 
neciaHy, .  the  strongest  e.^amplea  of  the 
■appy  effects  of  this  equality  v^efQ  to  be 
found.  On  the  Whole,  therefore,  if  «^e 
itereto^bdgiii'  to  ibrm  proscribed  aAd  de- 
graded casts  in  this  country,  he  thought 
tre  sbMid  at  letort,  nofr  be^in  (he  innOTa*- 
tion  in  the  profession  of  the  law,   and 

mishiA  thoee  wh6  weve  itt  postfessbrt  of 
the  gteat  oi*gaa#  o#  pid>lio  iilformation-, 

df  IMsperfodicet' pv6ia. 


Mr.  Stephen  concladed  by  sayinf^,  thdlt 
he  should  voU  for  the  practical  coarsb 
prbposed  by  the  right  hoOoartble  mover* 
merely  because  it  had  been  proposed  by 
him,  and  was  the  only  remedy  at  present 
suggested.  Had  Mr.  Sheridan  moved  fot 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  declaring  tuch 
disfranchisements  of  any  clest  t>f  Brittsh 
subjects,  by  the  ihni  of  boort,  uncbn;* 
stitutional  and  void,  he  would  also  have 
supported  that  ibeasure,  or  eny  othel* 
that  might  be  more  proper  to  be  taken  fdr 
the  same  just  and  necessary  end. 

Sir  John  Aksmuittr,  as  a  bencher  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  greatly  regretted  that  thb 
regulation  iit  question  h&d  ever  befeh 
adopted,  and  professed  his  entire  concur- 
rence in  all  the  sentiments  which  the  Ult 
speaker  had  so  eloquently  eitplressed  • 
The  charactei-  of  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentlemah  was  ds  tonviiiciilg  aa 
argument  as  any  that  he  hed  used.  No 
man  vho  considered  whAt  the  prof^lon 
and  the  Heusii  ^ould  hafe  lott,  if  thtt 
gentleman  hild  been  etcluded  fVom  thk 
hkti  by  a  fols  of  this  kind^  could  hesi- 
tate io  pronounce  it  both  unjust  diud  un- 
wise, and  one  that  dttght  not  to  be  suflTered 
to  exist.  In  fact^  the  regulation  had  bi^^a 
suddenly  adopts  by  a  very  tthall  boti^d 
of  benchersi  after  dinner,  on  *  tdgges- 
tion  from  some  barristers  in  th^  hall. 
Tbo6gh  it  might  surprize  the  Httdse,  thfc 
barrister  whose  name  was  at  th^  bead  of 
those  who  signe<l  the  proposition  was  no 
other  than  Mr.  Clifibrd)  and  the  bencher 
ift  the  chair/  about  four  only  being  pre- 
senty  was  the  late  lord  Chancellor  El'^ini'. 
Sir  J.  Anstruther  added,  thiit  kndwin^ 
the  bpinions  of  Several  of  his  ffellow  bench- 
ers on  the  subject,  he  had  no  doubt  that 
when  the  return  of  term  gave  ^  proper 
op^ftonity  fbr  the  purpose,  the  feg^d** 
tion  Wodld  be  withdrawn,  and  be  hoped 
therefore  the  right  hoii.  gent,  would  tkdi 
pfess  his  proposition,  which  he  deemed 
an  improper  and  unnecessary  interfer- 
ence with  the  benchers  m  the*  go^efn^ 
ment  of  the  society  ;  especially  Sis  an 
appeal  irtrght  bring  the  pafrticutar  ciCse  to 
the  revision  of  the  twelve  judges. 

The  SoHeitot  General  thought  bim^lf 
bound  in  candour  to  confesv,  that  h^  w^ 
one  of  the  few  beAchers  who  on  the  sug^ 
gesViott  of  erght  barristers,  had  hastily 
adopted  this  regulation,  which  he  would 
no^  undertake  to  defend.  He  paid  Vei^^ 
high  coAiplimenti  to  Mr.  Stephen,  both 
on  the  score  of  hitf  talents  and  periOtM 
cheMAir  i  and  8nid«  th»tr  Kfce 
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he  had  illustrated,  by  his  own  example, 
his  own  tenets  on  this  subject.  His  own 
character  was*  the  best  proof  thnt  such  a 
rule  ought  nut  at  least  to  be  indiscrimi- 
nate. He  strongly  maintained,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Mr.  Sheridan*  that  the  twelve 
judges  had  a  jurisdiction,  not  merely  to 
redress  the  individuals  aggrieved  by  the 
jule  in  question,  but  to  reverse  the  rule 
itself;  and,  therefore,  the  iutetference  of 
parliament  would,  at  least,  be  premature. 
The  petitioner  came  per  mltum  to  the 
House,  before  he  had  pursued  the  regular 
course  to  obtain  legal  redress.  The  So- 
licitor General,  however  -f>iofes.sed  his 
confident  expectation,  that  the  bench- 
ers of  Lincoln's  Inn,  now  that  the  merits 
of  the  question  had  been  discussed,  and 
.  "were  better  understood,  would  see  cause 
al  least  to  revise  and  alter  the  regulation, 
ifnot  wholly  to  revoke  it. 

Mr.  Croker  in  strong  terms  condemned 
the  regulation  as  illiberal,  impolitic,  and 
unjust,  and  thought  that  the  credit  of  the 
honourable  society  demanded  its  repeal. 
He  also  professed  the  highest  respect  for 
the  character  of  Mr.  Stephen,  and  the 
manly  manner  in  which  In;  had  conducted 
liimsetr  on  this  occasion.  To  say  more 
would  only  be  to  repeat  the  arguments  of 
that  gentleman,  in  all  of  which  he  hear- 
tily concurred.  But  he  trusted  that  the 
.right  hon.  gt;nt.,  on  seeing,  that  his  object 
was  likely  to  be  attained  in  a  more  satis- 
factory way,  would  withdraw  his  motion. 
Should  the  event  be  diilercnt  from  what 
(uch  respectable  benchers  of  the  society 
as  had  expressed  their  opinions,  expected, 
he  pledged  himself  to  support  a  future 
application  to  parliament  to  the  best  of  his 
power, 

Mr.  Sheridan,  in  a  brief  and  neat  re- 
plyj  declared  he  could  not  hesitate  under 
8uch  expectations  as  were  held  out  to 
him,  to  witlidraw  bis  motion.  His  object 
was  always  to  attain  bis  end  when  he 
pould,  without  disputing  needlessly  on  the 
means.  He  could  not  however  regret 
having  brought  forward  the  question,  as 
be  doubted  whether  otherwise  the  matter 
weuid  have  been  brought  sufficiently  to 
the  attention  of  the  benchers  to  innuce 
them  to  revoke  their  rule;  and  especial- 
ly since  his  motion  had  been  the  means 
of  gratifying  the  House  with  the  very 
manly  and  eloquent  speech  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  gent,  whose  case  furnished  so 
decisive  an  argument  in  hissupport.i-^The 
motion  was  accordingly  withdrawn. 

tEsTIMAT^S    Of     StAJT    OfflCfiBS.]— 
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liord  Palmersion  moved  the  order  of  the 
day,  for  the  farther  consideration  of  the 
report  of  the  Supply,  which  being  reaa, 
he  moved.  That  the  same  be  re-commit- 
ted. 

Sir  7.  Tvrion  objected  to  the  Speaker 
leaving  the  chair,  as  he  could  not  conceive 
that  any  suggestions  in  a  committee  could 
ever  assimilate  the  enormous  Staif  to  the 
army  of  this  country.  He  alKo  objected 
to  voting  more  money,  till  they  saw  how 
the  vote  of  the  last  year  was  expended. 
He  then  commented  on  the  state  of  the 
Scaif  and  Army  :  and  said  he  would  not 
allow  that  there  had  been  any  economy, 
but  only  an  abatement  of  the  existing  pro- 
fusitm. 

Lord  Palmersion  said,  the  difference  of 
saving  would  be  13,171/.  ihh  year,  aris- 
ing from  the  discontinuance  of  iive  lieut. 
generals,  and  one  major  general.  As  tiiii 
reduction,  however,  would  not  take  place 
till  25lh  March,  the  saving  would  not  be 
more  than  he  had  stated,  till  next  year, 
when  it  would  amount  to  17,000/.  He 
concluded' by  moving.  That  the  sum  of 
457,724/.  145.  4(/.  should  be  granted^  fur 
the  Staffof  Great  Britain. 

Sir  G,  Warrender  was  of  opinion  thai  a 
yery  salutary  reduction  might  be  made  in 
our  cavalry,  which  were  not  cihcient  from 
the  want  of  horses,  and  which  yet  required 
an  establishment  of  17 1  officers. 

Mr.  Calcraft  expressed  his  utter  disap* 
pointment  at  finding  the  reduction  propos- 
ed so  trifling.  He  did  not  Lowever,  so 
much  condemn  ministers;  who,  he  be* 
lieved,  would  have  done  more,  had  it  been 
in  their  power. 

Lord  Palmersion  explained.'  The  diffe- 
rence between  the  estimates  was  what  he 
had  {tated ;  namely,  the  diiference  be* 
tween  470,896/.  ^».  9d.  and  457,724/. 
14«.  4^/;  and  the  savings  next  year  would 
consequently  be  17,000/. 

Mr.  Wardle  was  grieved  thai  the  late 
ministers  had  not  taken  the  opportunity 
of  doing  honour  to  themselves,  and  jus- 
tice to  the  country,  by  doing  away  these 
enormous  expences..  When  the  country 
saw  so  little  done  by  one  party,  or  pro- 
posed by  the  other,  they  would  get  out  of 
conceit  with  the  House. 
.  General  Tarlaon  spoke  against  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  cavalry,  which  required 
more  officers  than  at  present  commanded 
it,  •  *^  •      _ 

Mr.  Peier  Moore  said,  it  was  not  his  in* 
tentioo.  when  ha  entered  the  House,  to 
have  said  om  word  9a  the  aubj^cU  qd4<' 
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diacosstoD,  nor  at  all  to  have  interfered 
in  the  detail  of  the  estimates  before  the 
Committee ;  but  some  things  had  passed 
in  the  coarse  of  the  evening  which  made 
it  absoiotely  necessary  for  him  to  exone- 
rate his  mind  from  the  impression  which 
they  bad  left,  by  stating  it  to  the  Com- 
mittee.—An  hon.  baronet  (Sir  T.  Turton) 
had  brought  forward  two  very  serious  and 

grive  allegations  before  the  House,  against 
is  Majesty's  ministers,  to  which  they  had 
not  condescended  to  oder  one  single  word 
in  answer;  appearinsr  like  servants^  who 
had  been  warned  of  (heir  dismission  from 
place  totally  regardless  of  what  became 
of  the  House  and  property  of  which  they 
were  in  trust.<— The  hon.  baronet  had  al- 
leged, and  founded  his  allegations  on  the 
documents  and  confeasioiis  before  the 
House,  that  the  army,  which  was  stated 
in  the  printed  returns  before  the  House, 
existed  only  on  paper;  that  there  was  no 
such  army  as  the  reports  stated  ;  and  that 
the  country  was  called  on  for  supplies, 
enormous  as  they  were,  to  pay  for  an 
army  which  did  not  exist.  These,  said 
the  hon.  member,  were  grave  and  serious 
charges,  which,  in  other  times,  would 
have  created  nniversaf  alarm ;  at  which 
the  representatives  of  the  people  would 
have  manifested  their  indignation ;  but  to 
which  in  these  times,  ministers  did  not 
deign  to  offer  a  single  syllable  in  answer ; 
leaving  charges  wholly  uncontradicted, 
(as  lie  must  conclude  from  their  silence,) 
because  they  were  founded  in  troth  and 
fact.  If  so,  he  feared  whatever  he  could 
say  on  the  subject  would  meet  with  no 
better  attention  -«An  'hon.  member  near 
him  (Mr.  Wardle)  had  taken  great  pains  to 
enter  into  the  detail  of  the  estimates  be- 
fore the  House,  and  thereby  rendered  it 
unnecessary  for  other  members  to  do  so 
likewise^  but,  from  want  of  proper  and 
full  documents,  even  his  industry  appear- 
ed only  to  justify  what  be,  (Mr.  Moore,) 
had  uniformly  observed  on  all  similar  dis- 
cussions, thai  the  result  would  not  even 
indemnify  the  public  for  the  value  of  the 
paper  which  was  consomed  in  them.— *He 
itevertheless  gave  the  hon.  member  full 
credit  for  his  exertions;  and  the  mere  so, 
as  he  himself  gave  op  the  pursuit  as  hope- 
less and  unavailing.  But,  there  was  one 
point  of  the  hon.  member's  speech,  which, 
Mr.  Moore  said,  he  must  specially  advert 
to.  The  hon.  member  had  said,  speaking 
of  these  loose,  undigested,  and  extravagant 
estimates,  that  he  did  not  atlribote  the 
f  racticf  fsclutive  to  the  present 


tration,  as  the  estimates  had  regularly 
gone  on  in  the  same  train  under  all  ad- 
ministrations. Now,  he  meant  to  arrest 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  and  of 
the  hon.  member,  to  a  point  wherein 
this  doctrine  could  not  apply  to  the  late 
administration.  He  said,  it  was  no  pari 
of  his  duty  to  defend  the  late  adminis- 
tration :  but  it  was  a  point  of  great  na- 
tional importance,  and  he  must  beg-  leave 
to  crave  the  attention  of  the  House  and  of 
the  country  to  it.  The  late  administra« 
tion,  he  said,  had  often  been  reproached  in 
tliat  House  for  suddenly  raising  the  Tax 
on  Properly  from  G|  to  10  per  cent,  and 
a  temporary  triumph  had  as  often  been 
obtained  at  their  expence,  with  a  view  to 
render  them  unpopular. — But  with  the 
fact  of  raising  the  tax,  let  the  House  have 
also  the  principle  on  which  that  tax  was 
'  so  raised,  and  the  pledges  and  conditions 
which  accompany  it  to  the  public  mind, 
not  merely  in  speeches  in  that  House,  but 
by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  which  passed 
both  Houses,  and  had  the  royal  assent.^ 
It  was  even  then  found  necessary  to  the 
safe  condition  of  the  State,  that  the  blood 
and  treasure  of  the  country  should  be 
nursed  and  husbanded,  in  order  to  bring 
the  pecuniary  expenditure  to  an  equality 
with  the  income,  for  the  purpose  of  sus- 
taining a  protracted  war,  if  unavoidable, 
without  imposing  further  burthens  on  the 
people.  The  principle  indeed  was  laid 
down  by  the  administration  preceding, 
I  mean  (most  highly  indeed  to  his  honour) 
the  administration  of  lord  Sidmouth,  who 
in  April  1804  assured  this  House,  that  he 
could  not  consider  the  immensie  military 
expenditure  necesssary  in  the  present 
year,  by  the  jextenMve  preparations  for 
our  defence,  amounting  to  «£*.4,.50()/)00, 
as  likely  to  continue  to  an  equal  amount : 
but  (hat  even  supposing  these  extraor« 
dinary  expences  to  be  succeeded  by 
others  to  an  equal  amount,  the  addition  of 
one  million  annually  to  the  War  Taxes, 
according  to  the  plan  of  the  present  year,, 
would  in  the  course  of  about  three  years, 
if  the  war  should  continue  so  long,  raise 
the  amount  of  the  public  income  to  such 
an  extent,  as  to  leave  a  sum  to  be  pro- 
vided for  by  loan  not  greater  th.an  would 
be  furnished  by  the  Sinking  Fund,  from 
which  period  it  was  evident  that  the  na* 
tion  might  persevere  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,  with  a  diminishing  instead  of  an 
increasing  debt.  When  the  hite  adminis- 
tration came  into  office,  they  also  saw 
the  necessity  <^  rigidly  supporting  the 
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principles  here  laid  down  ;  and  with  that 
TieWj  on  the  most  accurate  calco la- 
lion,  and  with  the  most  liberal  and 
faithful  meaning  towards  the  people  and 
the  coufltryj  resolved  to  follow  them  up 
by  a  rigid  system  of  economy^  and  espe- 
cially in  the  discontinuance  of  foreign 
military  expeditions;  with  the  neglect  of 
which,  they  were  subsequently  and  re-» 
peatedly  charged  in  terms  of  criminaliiy, 
tor  sopineness  and  inactivity.-  When  they 
raised  the  income  tax,  they  pledged 
themselves  to  the  House,  and  to  the 
country,  that  with  this  sum^  and  the  loans 
io  to  be  raised,  they  would  bring  the  an- 
nual  expenditure  within  the  annual  in- 
come ;  and  that  as  (hey  were  confident 
of  their  success,  %Tithin  the  given  period  of 
three  years,  they  would  not  call  for  any 
additional  burthen  from  the  people,  and 
bound  the  House  and  the  legislature  by  an 
act,  against  all  further  possible  contribu- 
tion for  three  years. — ''This,  Sir,  was 
their  system,  (said  Mr.  Moore),  and  had 
they  continued  in  administration,  I  am 
aure,  from  the  scrutiny  which  I  have  since 
made  into  the  state  of  the  national 
finances,  that  they  would  have  succeeded 
even  beyond  their  own  calculations,  ,and 
that  at  this  time  the  public  expenditure 
would  have  been  considerably  reduced 
within  the  then  scale  of  the  public  in- 
come ;  the  people  would  have  been  spar- 
ed all  the  subsequent  burthens,  and  the 
ttate  had  been  perfectly  secured  against 
all  probable  defalcation.  But,  Sir,  this  ad- 
ministration were  turned  out  under  the 
miscreant  cry  of  "  No  Popery  ;''  and  so 
fiir  from  being  in  a  sitoatieu  to  realize 
this  promised  redemption,  they  had  not 
even  the  expenditure  of  any  part  of  the 
aagmented  tax.  The  whole  of  the  sup-* 
ptiea  provided  by  them,  «ihappily  for  the 
country,  fell  at  the  disposal  of  the  present 
administration ;  and  it  will  be  in  the  re- 
collection of  the  House,  that  so  wild  were 
they  for  foreign  Expeditions  and  encreased 
expenditure,  that  one  of  their  first  mea- 
sures after  the  new  parliament  was  assem- 
bled, was  to  remove  and  explain  away 
the  enactments  of  the  Appropriatioii  Act, 
ia  order  to  let  in  that  system  of  profu- 
sion and  foreign  Expedition,  which  has 
j^roved  so  calamitous  and  fatal  to  the  verj 
safety  of  the  country  ;  which  has  heaped 
dishonour  and  disgrace  upon  the  nation ; 
and  in  lien  of  redemption  fireai  all  o«r 
then  arrested  financial  difficulties^  haa  hk 
«a  with  an  annual  expenditure  now  exr 
ccedasg  aiw  aBoaal  iocomeby  ao  tesa  a 


sum  than  21  millions  sterling,  as  declared 
by  an  hon.  gent,  opposite  (Mr.  Hoskiason), 
from  documents  and  Touchers  takeir  out 
of  their  own  private  escrutoires^^This, 
Sir,  is  the  point  of  contrast  which  I  meaa 
to  draw  between  the  system  laid  down 
by  the  late  administfation,  and  the 
conduct  pursued  by  the  present ;  of 
the  relief  and  security  we  should 
now  have  possessed  under  the  one, 
and  the  accumulation  of  difflcuities  and 
burthens  in  which  the  country  is  left  in*- 
volved,  under  the  other. — Sir  (continued 
the  hon.  member)^  I  have  been  anxious  to 
communicate  this  impression  on  my  mind 
to  the  House  and  to  the  country  ;  not  aa 
applicable  to  the  details  which  the  Com* 
mittee  have  been  discussing  ;  it  leaves 
them  all  far  behind,  calling  for  more 
effectual  measures  and  rapid  movements. 
I  throw  it  out  here,  (said  Mr.  Moore,) 
that  every  member  when  he  leaves  this 
House  may  seriously  and  anxiously  reflect 
on  this  situation  of  the  country,  in  his 
hours  of  quiet  and  silent  retirement ;  I 
throw  it  out,  said  he,  for  the  serious  re* 
flections  of  those  who  love  and  wish  lo 
save  the  country."  Seeing  an  hon.  gent« 
on  the  floor,  (Mi*.  Bankes),  Mr.  Moore 
said,  he  had  on  a  former  occasion  con* 
jured  him  to  come  forward  With  an  whole 
system  of  future  expenditure^  founded  on 
principles  of  economy,  national  dignity, 
and  national  safety.  He  had  already  de« 
clared  that  he  considered  the  Fmance 
Committee  as  a  committee  of  national 
safety,  and  must  still  call  it  so^  so  long  as 
national  safety,  as  now  ondeniably  ad* 
mitted,  depended  on  the  reform  of  the 
finances;  and  he  again  and  again  conjured 
^Vhe  hon.  gent,  and  his  colleagues,  with  all 
watcbfiil  vigilance  and  jealonsy  to  digest 
and  bring  forward  an  whole  system  if  re* 
trenchment  and  reform,  and  thus  to  acquit 
themselres  of  their  duty  as  fokhful  and 
honest  representatives  of  the  people^  to* 
tally  regardless  how  the  ministers,  v^ho 
are  only  trustees  of  the  public,  might  vew* 
tore  to  dispose  of  it  in  the  face  of  the  coon* 
tryr  Mr.  Moore  said,  he  should  witb  tkria 
▼iew,  vecomrmeiKl  it  lo  them  to  revise  all 
the  establish nsents  and  scales  Of  expendi* 
tore  of  the  coontry,  and  consider  how  fa# 
they  apply  ih#  principle  laid  dowvby 
Butler's  reception  of  a  lawjrvr'a  bnA, 
"  from  which,  if  you  cat  one  third  from 
the  top  (says  this  haippy  humourist)  and 
cut  one  third  fvem  the  bottmn,  you  will  bm 
eenain  of  leaf  nsg  as  muoh  as  he  ia  ho* 
neatly  aniiaad  la  charge^''    Mr^  Uoom 
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Mid,  the  ntoatfon  of  the  coantry  reqoired 
the  iiMtant  adoptioB  of  masculine  measures 
#f  this  description.  The  country  was  to 
be  saved  and  must  be  saved ;  and  it  was 
acknowledged  on  all  sides;  that  that  sana- 
tion depended  on  reforming'  the  finances; 
he  knew  of  nothing  to  intervene  to  prevent 
it.  That  long  hackneyed  bugbear^  called 
invasion,  was  now  declared  to  he  "  mo- 
yally  impossible:"  the  troth  and  fact  is, 
said  Mr.  Moore,  that  this  was  always  a 
bugt>ear ;  there  never  was  the  least  roun* 
dation  for  any  apprehension  of  the  kind ; 
and  it  only  formed  part  of  System  of  de- 
hMion,  of  imposition,  alid  fraud  upon  the 
public  mind,  from  the  year  \19*S,  under 
which  ministers  had  exacted  from  the 
country,  and  expended  upwards  of  ],000 
millions  of  money. 

'  Mr.  Tiernty  moved  an  amendment^ 
•*  That  a  sum  no  greater  than  449,038/.  1 1 1. 
tod.  be  granted  for  the  service  of  the 
military  staff." 

Mr.  WardU  supported  the  amendment. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exeheguer  was 
surprised  that  gentlemen  should  think  the 
estimate  extravagant,  when  such  a  mode 
had  been  adopted  by  those  who  were  for- 
merly in  power,  and  to  whom  the  gentle* 
men  had  been  supported. 

Mr.  WhUhrcad  said,  the  right  hon.  gent 
had  begun  his  speech  as  he  commenced 
his  political  career,  by  recurring  to  the 
conduct  of  those  who  precetled  him  ;  and 
by  a  trifling  recrimination.  He  con- 
^dered  the  system  of  those  estimates 
vicious,  and  would  therefore  vote  for  the 
amendment 

Af^er  some  observations  the  House 
divided  on  the  amendment,  when  there  ap- 
peared AyesOl^    Noes  99 — Majority  38. 


90UjS«   OF    COMMOIfS. 

nbm4^»  MurckM. 

[Loud  EasmiiE.}  Sir  JeAis  Atuintther 
Begged  to  correct  a  misconception^  which, 
inrmm  what  he  had  said  on  a  former  evening 
nespeoiing  the*  obnoxious  bye-law  of  the 
Lincoln's  Inn  benchers,  had  gone  abroad. 
It  would  appear  from  bia  former  statemeni» 
thai  lord  Erskine  had  given  his  assent  to 
lliat  resolotioni  whereas  the  fact  was>  that 
tbat  noble  lord-  waaonly  preeent  on  the 
fitb  of  FebmarVf  when  it  was  first  pro- 
posed for  consideration^  but  was  net  pre* 
aent  when  it  was  subsequently  decided 

VpODv 

Mr.  Slcrtdbi  sUted>  that  he  had^t  in 
«sihorilyfiaai«tlia  nabid  lard  <to  mvi  iliel 


he  had  never  given  his  concnnanea  to  this 
order,  and  even«  if  under  any  impiassioft 
at  the  time  he  had  given  such  consant, 
from  what  had  since  come  to  his  know* 
ledge,  he  was  most  aoxions  to  bava  it 
withdrawn. 

[£xPEDiTtoii  TO  TBcScHSLOT.]  Lord 
PoTcheuer  rose  in  pursuance  of  his  notica 
to  submit  certain  Resolutions  to  the  Houaa 
founded  upon  the  evidence  taken  at  its 
bar,  during  the  laborious  but  important 
investigation,  which  had  occupied  so 
much  of  their  attention  since  tne  com* 
mencement  of  the  present  session.  He 
was  fully  aware,  that  in  endeavouring  lo 
lay  before  the  House  a  clear  and  com* 
prebensivo  analysts  of  tbat  evidence  the 
task  be  had  undertaken  was  difficult,  and 
was.  afraid  he  should  weary  the  attention 
of  the  House  by  the  details,  which  it 
would  be  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to^ 
go  into,  in  order  to  the  complete  develope- 
ment  of  the  question  which  they  wouhl 
luiva  to  decide  upon,  and  to  lay  an  irre- 
fragable ground  for  the  motion  witb 
which  he  was  to  conclude.  Difficulty 
however,  as  he  felt  the  task  he  had  un- 
dertaken, ha  also  felt  that  it  was  as  pain* 
ful  as  it  was  arduous.— Painfbl  to  revieve 
a  campaign,  in  the  conduct  of  whtcb 
there  was  so  much  to  wonder  at,  to  Tanaent^ 
and  to  condemn-^-4  campaign  which  had 
equally  astonished  Europe  by  the  mag» 
nitude  of  its  preparation,  as  by  the  extent 
of  its  failure.  Notwithstanding  such 
failure,  and  such  a  calamitous  issue,  he 
had  still  hoped  tbat  in  proceeding  to  ana» 
lyse  the  evidence,  he  would  have  beeit 
able  to  extract  from  Ibis  mass  of  national 
misfortune,  something  that  might  by  ita 
eventual  consequences  amidst  the  present 
cheerTess  gloom,  afibrd  even  partial' 
grounds  for  national  consolation.  He  had 
hoped  to  find  that  such  dreadful  failuraa 
were,  at  least  in  part,  attributable  to  those 
uncontrollable  causes  which  are  incident 
to  all  the  operations  of  war,  and  are  in- 
separable from  enterprises  dependent  for 
their  success,  upon  the  state  and  condi«- 
tiofiof  the  elements.  But  what  had  the- 
.  disastrous  issue  of  this  Expedition  proved  } 
It  had  proved  to  be  the  result  of  predicted 
and  anticipated  causes.  It  bad  verified 
every  prediction,  and  realised  every  fear- 
expressed  by  all  those  best  competent  to 
deeide  upon  its  policy  and  practicabilify» 
but  whose  opinions  upon  this  occasion, 
.most  fatally  for  the  honour  and  interaaia 
of  the  country,  his  Majtsty's  miniaters-dii 
'net  daam  it  ejq»edieMt  to  follow* 
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Before  he  shoold  trace  this  ill-judged 
ftnd  disgraceful  Expedition  from  its  mon- 
strous birth  to  its  most  horrible  catas- 
trophe, he  felt  it  necessary  to  advert  to 
another  abortive  enterprise*  which  was 
prcTiously  in  the  contemplation  of  his 
Mayesty^s  government,  but  with  which, 
from  the  reasons  he  was  about  to  state, 
tihey  were  wholly  unable  to  proceed. 
Tliey  would  find  from  the  evidence  of 
the  commander  in  chief,  sir  D.  Dundas, 
that  so  early  as  the  the  *jQd  of  March  last, 
a  communication  was  made  to  him,  direct- 
ing him  to  attend  a  cabinet  council  on 
the  24th.  Having  so  attended,  he  iias 
there  informed,  that  the  enemy  had  a 
force  of  nine  or  ten  sail  of  the  line  at  Fiush- 
iog,  and  he  was  re4uired  to  iray,  whether 
a  number  of  troops,  competent  for  a  suc- 
cessful attack  against  these  shipping, 
could  be  then  furnished.  Here,  then,  was 
an  opportunity  for  carrying  into  effect 
that  object agamst  the  growing  naval  force 
of  Prance,  which  his  M^esly's  Govern- 
ment professed  to  have  had  so  long  in  aon- 
templation.  ^I^lad  it  succeeded  at  that  pe- 
tiod,  what  a  proud  theme  for  triumph ; 
what  a  consoling  source  for  national  ex- 
ultation ?  But  why  did  it  not  succceed, 
or  why  was  it  not  attempted  r  It  could 
not  succeed,  it  could  not  be  attempted  ; 
because^  as  the  commander  in  chief 
himself  told  them,  ii  was  absolutely  im- 
possible, from  the  whole  regular  army  of 
this  country,  to  furnish  even  \5,(X)0  men. 
And  on  what  grounds  did  he  give  that 
opinion  ?  Upon  the  well- known  shattered 
state,  in  which  a  great  portion  of  our  dis- 
posable force  returned  from  Spain  afler 
the  battle  of  Corunna  ?  The  men,  for  the 
most  part,  unfit  for  duty,  with  arms  and 
equipments  in  the  most  defective  state. 
General  Calvert  corroborated  that  state- 
ment, and  fully  coincided  in  the  impos- 
sibility of  providing  so  small  a  force  as 
1 5,000 men  at  that  period. 

Here  he  must  intreat  the  House  to  re- 
cal  to  its  recollection  the  barefaced  as- 
sertions, the  confident  assurances  so  fre- 
quently repeated  by  his  Majesty's  minis- 
ters during  tho  last  session  of  parliament. 
Lot  them  compare  the  lamentable  truths 
which  the  commander  in  chief  had  com- 
municated, and  which  would  never  have 
been  disclosed  but  for  this  inquiry,  with 
the  statements  that  were  re-echoed  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  House  and  the  re- 
turns which  were  officially  laid  upon  their 
table  during  the  fest  session.  Why,  he 
would  ask>  bad  statements  and  returns  bo 


oontradictory  to  truth  thus  been  made  f 
Was  it  not  to  di.«guise  the  nature  and  ex-> 
tent  of  the  nation's  afHictions,  to  glo&i 
over  the  misconduct  of  ministers^  and  by 
keeping  from  view  the  just  description  of 
such  lamentable  occurrences  to  confirm 
that  House  in  a  fatW  and  ruinous  delu- 
sion?— [Hear!  hear!]*  What  answer 
could  ministers  make  to  this  charge  ? 
Here  they  had  the  undeniable  information 
before  them  that  although  in  the  month 
of  January  last,  23^000  men  re>crobarked 
at  Corunna,  still  in  the  month  of  Marchv 
it  v\  as  impossible  out  of  the  whole  regular 
army  to  Juniinh  15,000  men  for  the  pur- 
pose of  efieciing  a  most  desirable  object. 

He  should  now  proceed  to  take  a  view  of 
the  first  ov<  rt  act  in  this  Expedition.    la 
order  to  form  any  thing  like  a  correct  judg* 
mentupon  the  bubjert,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  trace  it  through  every  part  of  its  his- 
tory and  procuress ;  to  expose  the  gross  igno- 
rance  and    improvidence   of  its    authors 
ihroughqut  every  part  of  the  detail,  before 
any  opinion  iihoutd  be  formed  upon  their 
aggregate  imbecility  and  incompetence. 
Ihe  first  overt  act  then  in  the  history  of 
this  most  disasirouti  Expedition  was  the 
Letter  of  Lord  Castlereagh  to  the  com- 
mander in  chief,'  dated  May  '29th,    That 
Letter   conveyed   to  the  commander  in 
chief  the   following   statement :     **  The 
naval  establishment  which  the  enemv  has 
created  in  the  Scheldt,  has  already  fed  to 
the  construction  of  not  less  than   twenty 
ships  of  the  line  in  different  stages  of  equip- 
ment, and  promises  to  receive  at  no  dis- 
tant period  an  extension  in  point  of  num- 
ber of  ships,  and  a  volidity  in  point  of  de- 
fence, which  must  render  it,  as  a  maritime 
position,  not  only  extremely  formidable  to 
the  security  of  Great   Britain,  but  still 
more  invulnerable  to  attack.     The  iptel- 
li^ence  received  from  the  northern  parts 
of  France,  from  Flanders,  and  fron*  Hol- 
land, although  not  such  as  will  enable  me 
to  furnish  you  with  any  precise  statement 
of  the  enemy's  force  on  that  line,  repre- 
sents them  as  drained  as  low,  if  not  lower, 
than  at  any  former  period,  of  the  regular 
troops ;  and  I  apprehend  it  may  be  gene- 
rally assumed  that  we  can  never  expect 
to  find  the  enemy  more  exposed  or  more 
assailable  in  that  quarter."     In  this  thej 
had  the  first  overt  act  of  the  noble  lord, 
who,   though  obviously  ignorant  of  the 
real  strength   or  actual   situation   of  the 
force  of  the  enemy  in  that  quarter,  still 
advised,  planned  and  carried  into  execu- 
tion au  Expedition^  in  the  disastrava  coa^ 
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sequences  of  which  the  dearest  interes^s 
of  the  nation  were  most  wantonly  sacri- 
ficed. Willing  however  as  he  was  to  allow 
every  credit  to  ministers,  where  credit  was 
justly  due  to  them,  he  was  fr^e  to  acknow- 
ledge the  propriety  of  their  conduct,  so 
far  as  that  propriety  was  discernible   in 
their  application  for  ad  Wee  and   intelli- 
gence to  the  best  sources  of  authority; 
but  here  their  title  to  credit  terminated. 
For  when  gentlemen  read  the  opinions  of 
those  officers  to  whom  ministers  applied 
for  information,  and  contrasted  the  course 
determined  upon  with  those  opinions,  it 
was  absolutely  impossible  even  to  conjec- 
ture, much  more  to  ascertain  their  motives 
at  all  for  making  the  application.    This  at- 
tempt upon  the  shipping  and  arsenals  of 
Antwerp,  ministers  told  them  was  a  plan 
long  considered  and  folly  matured,  and 
yet,  strange  to  say,  in  this  letter  to  the 
commander    in  chief,    they  found    him 
called  upon  not  to  state  his  opinion  as  to 
the  best  means  of  carrying  into  effect  this 
long  considered  and   determined  pr(\ject, 
but  his  sentiments  "  upon  the  practica- 
bility of  such  an  attempt^  the  means  re- 
quired, and  the  mode  or  carrying  it  into 
execution."  The  noble  lord  (Castlereagh) 
admitted  in  this  letter  too  his  inability  to 
afford  a  precise  statement  of  the  enemy's 
force  upon  that  line  of  operation,  but  he 
assured  the  commander  in  chief,  that  that 
part  of  the  enemy's  territories  w^s  never 
more  exposed,  nor  more  assailable,  and 
that  this  country  had  never  ftt  its  command 
a  greater  disposable  force.     Upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  this  commuDicatioD,  with  a  most 
laudable  attention  to  the  interests  of  the 
country,  and  to  the  protection  of  that 
army  at  the  head  of  which  his  Majesty 
was  pleased  to  place  him,  the  commander 
in  chief  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  consult 
with  other  officers  of  high   and  distin- 
guished character,  and  qualified  from  ta- 
lents, experience  and  many  other  parti- 
cular circumstances  to   aflbrd  him  most 
able  assistances  in  returning  the  fullest  in- 
formation to   his  Majesty  s  government. 
His  own* and  their  opinions  he  delivered 
to  the  noble   lord,  in  official  documents 
dated  the  third  of  June. 

Before  he  should  proceed  to  an  analysis 
of  these  opinions,  he  wished  to  advert  to 
the  last  sentence  in  Lord  Castlereagh's 
letter,  which  he  must  contend,  did  not  af- 
ford the  information  that  was  nec^sary. 


opinion.  Instead  of  such  general  inde- 
finite statements  as  the  noble  lord's  letter 
contained  positive  defined  infclHcT(nce 
ought  to  ha\*e  been  communicated,  but, 
above  all,  the  safety  of  so  large,  and,  per- 
haps, the  last  army  of  this  country  ought 
not  to  have  been  risqued  upon  such  desultory 
ari^uments.  But,  returning  to  the  opinions 
of  the  five  miliiary  officers,  it  was  evident 
from  their  tenor,  that  in  putting  into  prac-* 
tice  their  plan  of  attack  upon  the  naval 
resources  of  the  enemy  at  Antwerp  his 
Majesty's  ministers  had  in  their  own  con- 
templation two  plans.  One  to  proceed 
by  way  of  Ostend,  and  the  other,  that  is 
the  one  attempted,  by  naval  and  military 
operations  in  the  Scheldt  Extravagant 
as  was  the  one  which,  in  their  wisdom, 
they  had  adopted,  ten  times  more  so  was 
that  which  they  had  abandoned.  But  the 
commander  in  chief  stated  in  his  answer, 
that  if  the  attacK  was  to  be  made  at  all,  it 
should  be  a  combined  naval  and  land  ope- 
ration, and  he  proposed,  that  the  relative 
strength  of  our  force,  and  the  presumed 
amount  of  the  enemy,  should  be  deter- 
mined as  a  question  of  calculation,  and 
not  of  surmise. 

*The  commander  in  chief  wrote  as  fol- 
lows: "  Horse  Guards,  June  3,  Ib09.  The 
object  to  be  attained  is  a  most  important 
and  desirable  one,  but  the  force  we  have 
to  'employ  must  be  considered,  and  the 
difficulties  andrisks  they  have  to  encounter 
from  the  enemy's  strength  and  advantages 
most  be  well  weighed.  Every  calculation 
or  prospect  of  successful  attack  can  only 
be  foreseen  on  a  knowledge  of  the  relative 
situations  and  strength  of  the  enemy's 
country,  fortresses,  and  armed  men  that 
can  be  brought  in  defence  of  both.  If  the 
route  of  the  army  is  therefore  to  be  taken, 
as  in  the  first  case,  thongh  Flanders,  the 
country  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  most 
intricate  in  Europe  for  military  operations. 
With  our  sCate  of  preparation  and  num« 
bers,  an  attempt  by  this  route  of  marching 
through  Flanders  to  arrive  at  Antwerp 
would  be  most  singular,  and  perhaps 
without  example.  In  whatever  way  Ant« 
werp  is  to  be  approached  or  taken,  the 
service  is  one  of  very  great  rfsk,  and  in 
which  the  safe  return  of  the  army  so 
employed  may  be  very  precarious,  from 
the  opposition  made  and  the  length  of 
time  consumed  in  the  operation,  which 
enables  the  enemy  in  a  short  time  to  as* 


and  ought  to  be  afforded  in  order  to  en-*  ^emble  a   g're.it   force  from  every  part  of 

-  "be 


able  the  gallant  officers  who  had  been  con 
suited  to  form  a  definite  and  conclasive 
TOL.  xvs. 


Netherlands  and  .Holland,  and  even 
from  Westphalia^  and  from  the  course  of 
E 
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the  Rhine,  as  well  as  from  the^  frontier  of 
France." 

Here  was  (he  opinion  of  an  old,  an  able 
and  experienced  military  man,  which  one 
might  suppose  would  have  arrested  even 
the  rapid  progress  of  ibe  noble  lord'.s 
(Castlereagh)  entbusiastic  mind — an  opi- 
nion, that  ought  tu  have  created  in  him 
a  distrust  of  his  frantic  project,  and  let 
in  such  light  upon  bim,  that  he  must  have 
almost  anticipated  that  issue  which  in  the 
destruction  oi  our  army  and  the  disgrace 
of  our  character,  has  iar  exceeded  even 
the  forlorn  and  disastrous  e^spedition, 
which,  under  the  same  auspices,  had  but 
just  preceded  it. 

The  next  opinion  delivered  was,  that  of 
general  Calvert — an  opinion  deserving  of 
{he  most  serious  attention  because  he  had 
V^hat  hi&  Majesty's  ministers-  had  not,  a 
knowledge  of  the  local.  That  officer 
Itated  the  utter  impossit^lity  of  laying 
down  any  thing  decisive  in  the  shape  of 
detailed  reasoning,  without  beinpr  in  pos- 
session of  that  knowledge,  which  most 
people  imagine  an  indispensable  preli- 
luinary,  but  which,  important  as  it  must 
appear  to  all  others,  was  by  his  Majesty's 
mintsters,  through  the  whole  arrangement 
of  this  project,  considered  h'ghly  super- 
fluous, namely  a  knowledge  of  local  cir- 
cumstances and  to  what  extent  those  cir- 
cumstances would  admit  of  a  naval  eo- 
Qperation,  After  describing  the  means 
possessed  by  the  enemy  in  drawing  from 
various  quarters  reinforcements,  be  con- 
cluded with  an  opinion,  that,  one  should 
bave  supposed,  would  have  operated  with 
ministers  against  the  adoption  because  it 
must  have  proved  to  them  the  inexpediency 
of  this  project.  Before  he  read  that  con- 
clusion he  must  say,  that  he  was  not  aware 
pf  the  extent  of  their  want  of  that  descrip- 
tion of  information,  without  which  his 
Majesty's  government  should  not  have 
ventured  to  risque  the  safety  of  a  gallant 
^my.  For  what  said  general  Calvert 
upon  that  point.  He  told  them  that  having 

?\o  data  to  go  on  in  respect  of  the  enemy's 
brce,  no  argument  could  be  entered 
i.Ko  upon  that  point.  Would  the  noble 
lord  or  any  one  of  bis  former  colleagues 
«ay,  that  they  should  have  committed  the 
honours  and  interests  of  this  country,  the 
blood  of  its  defenders,  and  the  product  of 
its  industry,  upon  an  enlerprize,  the  }>uc- 
ce4s  of  whi(  h  mun  have  depended  upou 

a  state  of  things,  of  which  they  themst^lves  .  ^,-  , ^. ^.. , 

now  stood  so  confessedly  ignoiantr     Yct^^it*formation.     Was  there  any  thing  inthf 
•veq  upon  the  presumptious  that  the  ca«e    docuoieoty  suUlilitt^d  to  the  n^cret  Con* 


itself  afforded,  they  were  told  by  general 
Calvert  that  the  service  would  be  arduous, 
an*d  that  the  troops  employed  upon  it  must 
be  exposed  to  considerable  risk. 

He  next  came  to  an  opinion  which  wa& 
almost  impossible  to  believe  to  have  been 
received  by  ministers,  or  if  it  had  been 
received,  that  it  was  ever  read  by  them, 
for  most  assuredly  had  any  attention  been 
paid  to  its  most  impressive  and  unanswer- 
able inferences,  they  never  would  in  con- 
tradiction to  its  purport  have  conveyed  a 
British  army  to  almost  certain  destruction. 
Need  he  say,  that  he  alluded  to  the  mi« 
litary  opinion  of  colonel  Gordon  ?  (Hear, 
hear!)  That  oflicer  slated  the  previoui 
consideration  necessary  in  weighing  the 
practicability  of  this  project,  to  be '' the 
extent  of  our  means  compared  with  the 
means  of  the  enemy,  and  the  obstacles 
we  should  have  opposed  to  us  ;'^  and  in 
continuation  observed,  <'  that  therie  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  datum  that  can  lead 
to  any  probable  gueas  at  the  extent  of  the 
force  which  the  enemy  may  have  at 
Antwerp  and  the  strong  towns  adjacent, 
or  even  at  the  extent  of  the  armed  popula- 
tion or  militia  of  the  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts ;  but  it  is  imagined  from  various  con- 
curring testimonies,  that  the  whole  regu- 
lar force  has  been  drawn  off  towards 
Germany,  and  that  the  country  in  the  vi- 
cinity ot  Antwerp  has  been  left  more  des- 
titute of  troops  than  at  any  former  period. 
This  appears  to  be  the  utmost  extent  ot 
our  information,  and  upon  the  accuracy  ot 
which  must  depend  the  success  or  failure 
of  our  projects  Upon  bis  receiving  this 
opinion  it  was  really  astonishing  to  think 
that  the  noble  lord  did  not  pause  before  be 
ventured  to  send  an  army,  such  as  ihi» 
was,  out  of  the  country,  to  certain  de- 
struction. The  whole  of  that  officer's 
opinion  went  most  conclusively,  in  i*i* 
mind,  to  deter  any  man  or  set  of  meoi  but 
his  Majesty's  late  minister  of  war,  atfd 
those  who*  acted  with  him,  from  encoun- 
tering the  hazardous  and  horrible  enter- 
prize* 

From  what  had  transpired  during  the 
inquiry,  it  was  apparent  that  his  Majesty*! 
ministers  intended  rettting  a  part  of  their 
defence  upon  information  alled^ed  to  have 
been  received  subsequent  to  the  delivery 
of  these  military  opinions.  But  in  ai^* 
swer  to  such  an  c^'tenuatinn,  be  would 
chalicnqe  his  Majesty's  government  to 
state  one  single  proof  of  such  subsequ^'^^ 
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jBittee  which  coaM  authorise  that  House 
to  belieye  that  the  army  in  the  vicinity  of 
Antwerp  were,  in  any  considerable  force, 
drawn  off  into  Germany  ?  In  this  opinion, 
dated  so  far  back  as  the  2<^th  of  May  it 
was  also  to  be  recollected,  that  colonel 
Gordon  considered  that  the  first  operation 
necessary  would  be  to  get  possession  of 
Cadsand  and  South  Bevel  and.  .And  yet 
it  was  not  until  the  Expedition  had  in 
part  actually  sailed,  that  it  had  ever  oc- 
curred to  hi»  Majesty's  ministers  to  con- 
sider of  the  necessity  of  taking  possession 
of  these  places  or  oV  hinting  at  it  in  the 
instructions  given  to  the  ofTicers  entrusted 
with  the  execution  of  this  project.  But  it 
was  impossible  to  put  the  nature  of  the 
Expedition  in  a  stronger  light,  than  as 
stated  in  the  emphatic  words  of  colonel 
Gordon,  when  he  summed  up  with  his  con- 
cluding inference.  "  That  this  attempt 
would  be  a  most  desperate  enterprise  can- 
not be  doubled ;  and  that  in  the  attempt, 
whether  successful  or  otherwise,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  our  navy,  and  mili- 
tary means,  would  be  put  to  imminent 
hazard." 

The  next  opinion  taken  by  the  com- 
mander in  chief  was  that  of  general  Brown- 
^^EE*  ^^^  agreed  with  all  the  other  mili- 
tary authorities,  that  the  line  of  operations 
through  Flanders  was  not  to  be  thought  of 
and  for  the  following  reasons : 

"  But  if  the  enemy  is  enabled  to  as- 
aeroble  a  furce  sufficient  materially  to  ob- 
struct the  progress  of  the  march  at  par- 
ticular  points,  and  that  the  people  of  the 
country  are  hostile,  which  may  also  be 
expected^  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the 
Army  can  reach  Antwerp  in  le«s  than 
fifteen  days  after  its  landing.  That  it 
may  penetrate  that  distance*,  under  the 
presumption  of  the  absence  of  the  French 
armiiis  in  Germany,  cannot  be  doubtH; 
but  so  much  time  would  be  afford eil  to 
the  enemy  to  assemble  troops  from  Hol- 
land, and  the  fbitified  places  immedi- 
ately in  the  vicinity  of  Antwerp,  that  it 
being  able  to  effect  its  obj'*ct  is  by  no 
means  certain;  should  it  not  do  so,  a  re- 
treat by  the  route  which  it  took  in  its  ad- 
vance seems  nearly  impossible,  as  an 
army  must  be  expected  to  be  formed  in 
its  rear,  of  the  Militia  and  Gensd'  Armes 
of  the  country,  and  from  the  garrisons  of 
at  least  twenty  fortified  towns  of  West 
Flanders,  none  of  which  are  at  a  greater 
distance  than  seren  days  march  from 
Ghent,  which  would  be  retaken,  and 
would  probably  be  the  point  of  assembly. 


while  it  would  be  pursued  by  that  which 
opposed  it  at  Antwerp/' 

Upon  the  conjoint  operations  in  the 
Scheldt  general  Bfownrigg  proceeded  to 
state  hisi  opinion. 

•'  If  I  am  justified  in  the  foregoing  rea- 
soning, it  appears  that  the  loss  of  the 
whole  force  is  risked  by  such  ati  under- 
taking; but  if  the  destruction  of  the  cm'- 
my's  arsenals  at  Antwerp,  and  his  fleet 
in  the  Scheldt,  is  the  object  in  view,  I 
am  humbly  of  opinion,  that  this  can  only 
be  effected  by  our  fleet  being  able  to  sail 
up  the  Scheldt,  10,000 troops  onboard, 
to  land  occasionally,  to  possess  forts  and 
batteries  placed  to  obstruct  the  navigation. 
Should  this  be  deemed  impracticable,  the 
possession  of  the  island  of  Wale  her  en- 
seems  the  most  likely  step  to  lead  to  the 
accomplishment  of  what  is  so  much  de- 
sired. By  possessing  the  anchorage  of 
Flushing,  the  enemy's  fleet  in  the  Scheldt 
would  be  rendered  useless,  and  exposed 
to  such  modes  of  attack  as  might  from 
that  point  be  devised  for  its  destruction." 

As  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  ulte- 
rior and  main  object  of  the  Expedition 
general  Brownrigg  thus  expressed '  him- 
self: 

"  Should  it  be  thought  right  from  thence 
to  attempt  the  destruction  of  the  arsenals 
at  Antwerp,  a  force  passing  over  to 
South  Bevelnnd  would  take  possession  of 
Sandvliet  and  the  main  land,  and  from 
thence*  the  distance  to  Antwerp  being 
about  six  leagues,  might  succeed  in  taking 
it  by  a  coup-de*tnain ;  or  being  master's 
of  the  Western  Scheldt,  the  force  of  this 
enterprise  mi§ht  proceed  by  sea  to  Sand- 
vliet.-:—I  have,  &c." 

Of  all  the  plans  proposed,  this  was  by 
far  the  most  extravagant  and  impractica- 
ble. Flushing  having  been  taken,  gen^ 
eral  Brownrigg  really  thought  that  a 
force  passing  over  to  South  Beveland, 
would  take  possession  ol  Santvliet  on  the 
main  laud,  and  the  distance  from  thence 
to  Antwerp  being  only  six  leagues,  might 
succeed  in  taking  the  latter  place  by  a 
coup^de-main. 

The  House  would  perceive,  that  al- 
though this  opinion  was  not  as  adverse 
as  the  preceding  ones  to  the  ministerial 
project,  still  it  was  far  from  very  encou- 
raging. The  next  opinion  taken  was  that 
of  general  Hope.  He  began  with  making 
several  assumptions,  and  after  dilating 
upon  the  impracticability  of  e£f*ecting  any 
part  of  the  objects  of  the  Expedition  by 
an  attempt  to  pea«trate  to  Antwerp  throogli 
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Flanders^  he  proceeded  to  consider  the 
chances  of  success  in  the  other  mode  of 
proceeding.  He  supposed  Walcheren 
and  the  other  Islands  betweu  the  East  and 
the  West  Scheldt  to  be  previously  reduced, 
:ind  then  \«ent  on  to  say  respecting  the 
great  ot>je<:t  of  attacking  Antwerp : 

"  Should  this  operation  (meaning  the 
attempt  to  capture  the  Islands  between 
t|ie  East  and  West  Scheldt^)  succeed,  and 
H  considerable  quantity  of  schuyts  and 
boats  be  collected,  it  might  then  (>e  in- 
vestigated how  far  it  was  practicable  to 
take  advantage  of  a  flowing  tide;  and  by 
an  embarkation  from  the  point  of  South 
Beveland,  highest  up  the  river,  attempt 
.  Antwerp  6y  a  coup-de-roain,  landing*  at 
the  same  time,  smaller  bodies  of  troops 
at  Zandvliet  on  the  right,  and  some  cor» 
responding  point  on  the  left  bank  of  thd 
Scheldt,  to  spread  alarm  ;  and  operate  as 
a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  main  opera- 
tion. 

**  The  flotilla  on  its  progress  up  the 
Scheldt  would  necessarily  be  accompanied 
by  gun  boats,  which  should  attempt  to 
check  the  forts  and  batteries  on  either 
•ide  of  the  river. — The  capture  of  forts 
Lilioand  Liefkensboeik  would  be  of  great 
importance  to  the  security  of  retreat. 

"  Such  an  operation,  it  is  evident, 
would  be  attended  with  great  risk  to  the 
fprce  employed,  without,  perhaps,  any 
adequate  security  to  the  attainment  of 
its  object." 

Here,  then,  were  five  military  opinions, 
four  of  them  decidedly  adverse,  and  the 
fifth  not  favourable  to  the  ExpiAlilion. 
Having  thus  bottomed  tbe^aproject  upon 
the  opinions  of  five  military  officers,  his 
Majesty's  Government  next  applied  to 
two  naval  officers,  sir  Home  Popbam  and 
air  Richard  Strachan.  In  sir  Home  Pop- 
ham's  interview  with  lord  Mulgrave,  be 
stated,  that  he  conceived  there  were 
greater  objects  in  view  than  the  possession 
of  Walcheren.— -Indeed  it  was  perfectly 
plain  from  the  equipments  of  the  Expedi- 
tion, that  it  was  principally  intended  for 
the  ulterior  object  of  destroying  the  naval 
resources  and  arsenals  of  the  enemy  ;  but 
even  if  any  doubt  existed  before,  it  roust 
have  been  wholly  dissipated  by  the  opi- 
nions of  the  military  officers,  who  all  con- 
curred in  considering  the  great  and  ulti- 
mate object  of  the  Expedition  to  be  the 
attack  upon  Antwerp.  In  the  merooran* 
da  of  sir  Home  Popham,  he  particularly 
presses  two  points,  namely,  that  the 
troops  should  be  embarked  in  ships  of  war« 
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(  as  transports  were  a  great  impediment  to 
promptitude  and  attack,  ana  that  as  the 
season  was  advancing,  the  Expeditioa 
should  be  ready  to  sail  by  the  26ch  or 
27th  of  Jtute,  about  the  time  of  ^he  full 
moon.  Here,  then,  was  their  first  naval 
opinion  treated  with  the  tame  disregard 
as  those  of  their  military  advisers;  first, 
the  ships  of  war  were  xiot  to  proceed  up 
the  Scheldt,  and  the  hopes  of  promptitude 
were  increased  by  the  vast  number  of 
horses  that  *  were  sent  out,  as  well  as  by 
not  dispatching  the  Expedition,  which 
ought  to  have  sailed  on  the  27  th  June, 
untill  the  2bth  July.  Sir  Richard  Strachan, 
with  whom  they  next  advised,  assured  the 
noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty* 
that  be  entertained  little  prospect  of  ul- 
timate success  at  Antwerp.  In  his  con* 
versation  with  lord  Mulsrave,  he  per- 
ceived that  his  lordship  did  not  then  know 
that  the  Prench  ships  could  go  above 
Antwerp.  When  asked  whether  he  had 
ever  any  communication  either  with  lords 
Castlereagb  or  Mulgrave  relative  to  the 
difficulties  he  might  be  subject  to  in  eoing 
up  to  Antwerp,  he  said  that  he  did  not 
recollect  that  they  communicated  to  him 
any  thing  upon  the  subject,  but  he  re- 
membered that  when  he  remarked,  that 
ail.  he  thought  could  be  done  would  be 
taking  Walcheren,  the  noble  lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Admiralty  replied,  iu  anti- 
cipation of  what  I  trust  the  constitutional 
ocgan  of  the  nation  will  at  the  end  of  this 
discussion  declare,  that  the  country  would 
be  little  satisfied  with  such  an  extensive 
armament  doing  nothing  more  than  taking 
Walcheren.  Upon  the  repetition  of  his 
fears,  the  noble  lord  assured  him  that  he 
had  the  fullest  confidence  of  success,  and 
that  he  had  reason  to  think  they  should 
do  very  well. 

In  developing  the  consequences  which 
followed  this  ruinous  ministerial  project, 
it  was  most  natural  to  enquire,  and  if  pos- 
sible to  ascertain,  first,  whether  there  was 
any  settled  plan  of  operations  at  all,  and 
secondly,  whether  there  had  been  any 
plan  concurred  in  by  the  difiereut  depart* 
ments  of  the  cabinet,  and  folly  communi- 
cated to  the  officers  entrusted  with  the 
command  ?  He  must  confess  that,  with  all 
bis  anxiety  to  learn,  and  all  his  industry 
to  obtain  the  information,  he  was .  yet  to 
hear  what  was  the  nature  of  the  arrange- 
ment proposed.  Were  he  to  deliver  Ins 
own  conviction,  it  .would  be  that  there 
were  as  many  plans  as  there  were  depart- 
nieqts  engaged  in  the  Expedition ; — that 
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the  noble  lord  (C^ereagh)  had  his  plan 
"^that  the  admiralty  had  theirs,  .and  that 
the  right  hon.  gent,  opposite  (Mr.  Per* 
ceval)  had  his>  each  distinct  from  the^ 
other.  The  plan  of  the  noble  lord,  if  one 
ougtkX  guess  from  the  outline,  was  to  make 
a  dash,  which  disdained  to  stop  at  even 
the  most  desperate  risks,  and  appalling 
dangers.  The  plan  of  the  admiralty, 
at  least  fixed  upon  at  the  sailing,  though 
hostile  to  the  romantic  notions  of  the  noble 
lord,  was  much  more  prudent.  It  would 
not  hazard  the  navy  in  a  most  intricate 
navigation.  The  right  hon.  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer's  plan  was  not  how 
he  should  support  the  cause  of  his  allies  ; 
not  how  the  operations  of  the  Expedition 
should  Bflect  the  scale  of  the  war  in  Ger- 
many ;  not  how  it  should  tend  to  turn  in 
favour  of  Austria,  the  equally  poised  for- 
tune of  that  awful  campaign,  but  all  his 
attention  was  absorbed  in  calculating  upon 
that  arrangement  which  should  convey 
your  Expedition  with  the  least  possible 
quantity  of  dollars.  The  right  hon.  gent, 
totally  overlooked  that  axiom  in  vrar,  that 
bullion  was  as  necessary  as  powder  and 
shot,  and  was,  when  well  applied,  not  les4| 
operative.  (Hear,  hear!)  What  plait  the 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  vras 
more  particularly  attached  to,  he  could 
not  tell ;  but  it  was  probable,  that  just  at 
that  time,  be  had  some  little  plan  of  his 
own  which  he  did  not  commonicate  to  his 
colleagues.  The  admiral  appeared  to 
have  a  plan  ;  but  the  commander  in  chief 
appeared  to  have  no  plan  at  all.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  his  examination  it  was 
clear  that  he  had  at  no  time  during  the 
campaign  considered  of  any  plan  at  all, 
neither  was  there,  any  pointed  out  to  him 
in  the  instructions  of  the  government? 
The  noble  lord  here  declared  that  he  felt 
it  difficult  to  settle  what  plan  he  should 
proceed  to  discuss  on  the  present  occasion ; 
but  he  should  at  all  events  endeavour  to 
follow  up  what  seemed  to  have  been  the 
intention  of  the  government*  The  gene* 
rat  onderstanding^of  the  businen  seemed 
to  be,  that  part  of  our  army  was  in  the 
first  instance  to  take  possession  of  the 
island  of  Walcheren,  and  another  corps  to 
take  Cadsand.  The  main  body  was  to  ad- 
vance to  Santvlici  tm  about  the  number  of 
32,000,  including  however  ei^t  detach- 
ments to  be  sent  to  South  Beveland.  Tbia 
was  so  far  the  apparent  plan,  which,  hoir- 
ever,  relat»d,  ficoording  to  tome  of  the 
documents  befioire  the  House,  in  not  very 
intelligible  languagf,  |q  '* «  second,  ulte- 


rior, simultaneous,  subsequent  operation !" 
— Now  to  have  any  chance  of  success,  it 
was  necessary  that  the  maig  body  should 
have  got  to  Santvliet  as  speedily  as  pos* 
'sible;  and  accordingly  four  days  were 
calculated  for  its  passage  from  the  Downs 
to  Santvliet.  Sir  K.  Strachun  had  said, 
that  if  wind  and  weather  were  favourable, 
it  might  be  done  in  a  week  ;  but  after  all, 
with  every  precaution  that  could  have 
been  taken,  some  vessels  were  behind,  and 
some  had  been  stranded.  In  addition  to 
that  cause  of  delay,  it  was  found  quite 
necessary  to  take  South  Bevel and^  since 
the  enemy  had  batteries  on  that  island  all 
up  the  river  as  far  as  it  extended ;  and, 
besides,  Bathz  might  have  been  expected 
to  bold  out  for  some  time.  The  noble 
lord'  then  referred  to  a  letter  of  lord  (>as* 
tlereagh  to  the  commander  in  chief,  of  the 
23d  of  June,  stating  that  on  the  21st  he 
had  received  the  King's  pleasure  that  the 
Expedition  should  go  forward.  The  ar- 
dent zeal  of  the  secretary,  of  state  had 
outrun  the  royal  sanction;  for  he  had, 
previously  to  obtaining  it,  directed  sir  D: 
Dundas  to  hold  the  ^nny  in  readiness, 
llie  great  objects  of  the  Expedition  werai 
stated  to  be,  the  capture  or  destruction  of 
the  enemy's  ships  at  Antwerp,  at  Temeuse, 
and  in  the  Scheldt,  and,  if  possible,  the 
renderhig  of  the  river  Scheldt  no  longer 
navigable ;  and  this  they  now  told  us  was 
to  be  done  by  a  coip-dlr-fiiam.  He  doubted 
much,  after  all,  that  there  were  in  exist- 
ence such  arseDals  as  those  at  Temeuse 
here  directed  to  be  destroyed.  As  for 
the  ''  powerful  diversion  in  favour  of  our 
allies,'  how  could  the  noble  lord  expect 
it  to  be  so,  when  he  knew,  that,  after  the 
coup'it'mam,  our  force,  for  want  of  fo- 
reign coin,  must  return  igamediatety } 
This  was  the  object  on  which  the  eyes  of 
his  Majesty's  ministers  had  been  fixed  tor 
so  long  a  period.  As  to  the  scheme  of 
destroying  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt, 
it  was  impracticable. 

The  noble  secretary  of  state,  however, 
hoped  confidently  that  all  the  difficulties 
wookl  be  overcome.  How  ?  Not  by  me- 
thods provided  or  foreseen  by  government, 
but  forsooth,  by  the  valour  and  energy  of 
his  Majesty's  troops.  He  .could  not,  how- 
ever in  this  place  omit  a  principal  point, 
the  probability  of  those  ships  being  prc^ 
tected  by  the  enemy.  And  here  for  the 
irst  time  the  noble  lord  prudentlv  consi- 
'dcred  difficulties  and  possible  failure,  and 
yet  pointed  out  no  method  by  which  to 
orercome  them.    He  had  however  fol- 
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Towed  this  conaUieration  of  difficoities  op 
by  saying,  although  the  objects  of  our  Ex- 
pedition could  be  removed  farther  from  us 
at  the  discretion  of  the  enemy^  yet  upon 
the  whole  it  wasdeemed  necessary  to  recom- 
mend the  undertaking  of  the  Expedition. 
Tbe  House  should  bear  in  mind,  that  we 
could  not  go  from  Santvliet  to  Antwerp 
with  safety,  but  with  the  possession  of 
one  of  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt.    The 
north  bank  of  that'  river,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  South  Beveland»  were  also  thought 
to  be  iadiFpensable.     Sir  H.  Popham  had 
given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  with  every 
circumstance  of  wind,  &c.  being  Ihvoor- 
able,  we  might  be  on  the  coast  from  the 
Downs  in  '2^  hours,  and  in  48  hours  after- 
wards at  Santvliet.     Sir  R.  Strachan  had 
aaid,  that  we  could  not  do  it  without  great 
danger  and  loss  to  our  ships  and  boats 
from    Bathz,  which    must   therefore    be 
taken,  and  where  sir  J.  Hope  had  stated, 
that  there  were  14- or  logons  mounted. 
South  Beveldiid  and  Bathz  must  therefore 
Uave  been  taken.     Sir  R.  Keats,  one  of  the 
most  experienced  naval  officers,  held  a 
high  com  maud  in  the  Expedition  ;  but  it 
did  not  appear  that  he  was  in  any  respect 
<  ever  previously  consulted.     That  gallant 
officer  nevertheless  had  made  a  communi- 
cation to  lord  Casilereagh,  who  shewed 
but  little  disposition  to  consult  with  biro. 
Sir  R.  Keats,  it  seemed,  was  in  favour  of 
proceeding  to  the  ulterior  objects  aConce, 
and  agatnbt  wasting  time  or  troops  in  Wal- 
cheren  :    This  circumstance  would  prove 
material,  in  some  respects,  in  reviewing 
tbe  whole  case.     When  asked  as  to  the 
time  thut  might  be  occupied  in  advancing 
to  Antwerp,  the  niaiu  object  of  tbe  Expe- 
dition, sir  Richard  saiJ  it  depended  en- 
tirely <m  the  state  ot  the  weather,  and  was 
subject  to  maoy  c-h^aces;  that  if  BaMiz 
were  defend«*d,  it   m't'^in  have   retarded 
the  Expedition  a  few  days :  That  unless 
we  landed  with  great  celerity,  the  efforts 
of  the  enemy  might  make  ultimate  success 
doubtful,  and  even  though  we  arrived  in 
time  oflr Santvliet,  yet  the  nature  of  the  Ex- 
pedition was  peculiarly  subject  to  chances; 
and  the  probability  was,  that  those  chances 
might  happen  which  would  render  success 
very  uncertain.     He  said  likewise  that  we 
could  not  go  up  the  Scheldt  with  less  than 
eighty  gun 'boats,  to  enable  us  to  cope 
with  the  numerous  French  flotilla  in  that 
river.    Yon  might  pass  over  from  Deal  to 
Santvliet  in  four  days,  but  you  are  re- 
minded by  sir  Richard,  that  you  must 
stop  in  the  Scheldt  and  wait  to  arm  yoor 


gun -boats.  He  armed  but  six  and  twenty* 
of  them  in  one  day.  His  Majesty's  nrt- 
ntsters,  in  their  calculations,  had  reckoned 
on  no  such  impediments.;  there  was  to  be 
the  easiest  and  quickest  of  passages  over, 
and  on  the  land  there  were  to  be  found 
the  most  excellent  roads.  They  calcu- 
lated the  progress  of  the  Expedition  by  a 
sort  of  time-keeper  without  friction  ;  out 
a  little  friction  occurred  on  entering  into 
the  Scheldt,  which  they  never  dreamed  of: 
a  ship  laden  with  guns  to  arm  the  gun- 
boats was  behind  hand,  and  impeded  meir 
proceedings. 

He  now  came  to  the  intelligence 
submitted  to  the  secret  Committee; 
a  person  it  appeared  whom  minister* 
represented  as  one  well  acquainted 
with  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt, 
and  worthy  of  the  firmest  reliance  being 
placed  on  his  statements,  described  the 
Slough  Passage  as  difficult  for  even  small 
single  vessels,  and  declared  it  to  be  ne- 
cessary to  have  a  pilot  in  every  line-of- 
battleship  and  frigate  in  order  to  effect 
that  passage  with  safety.  How  were  our 
fleet  provided  in  this  respect  ?  They  had 
Ibnly  one  pilot;  and  sir  R.  Strachan  de- 
clared that  he  could  uot  get  one  bold 
enough  to  venture  to  carry  his  ship  safa 
up  this  dangerous  and  difficult  navigation. 
It  was  true  the  river  might  be  ))uoyed, 
but  this  would  occupy  a  week,  and  pre- 
clude all  possibility  of  a  rapid  advance.— 
It  also  appeare<l,  fi^m  the  testimony  of 
this  person,  that  it  was  only  possible  to 
proceed  to  Bathz  with  the  wind  in  two 
points  of  the  compass,  between  the  South 
and  West,  and  perhaps  with  a  scant  wind 
in  two  other  points.  But  ministers  did 
not  care  for  these  difficulties  ;  they  pro- 
ceeded, as  if  they  could  have  relays  of 
favourable  winds  at  every  corner  ot  this 
winding  river.  The  time  necessary  to 
take  possession  of  South  Bevel  and  ^  and 
to  reduce  Bathz,  they  left  entirely  out 
of  their  consideration.  Sir  John  Hope 
had  declared,  that  it  might  have  held  out 
several  days,  if  defended,  and  in  this 
opinion  he  was  confirmed  by  lord  Ross- 
lyn.  The  speedy  surrender  of  both 
these  places  therefore  was  very  unex- 
pected, and  could  never  have  been  anti- 
cipated in  any  preliminary  view  taken 
by  ministere,  if  they  did  ever  take  any 
preliminary  general  view  of  the  niaUer, 
Bathz  in  particular  was  capable  of  a  re « 
sfistance  sufficiently  long  to  have  discon- 
certed their  whole  plan  of  operations* 
J  lillo    and  liefkeaahoeik.  were  alfo-  by 
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mwny  deemed  indiHpensftble  aod  capable 
of  similar  reaiatance.  To  roan  the  flotilla 
in  the  river-^to  take  posseanion  of  Beve- 
land— to  reduce  Bathe — and  to  have  wind 
and  weather  for  all  occasions,  presented 
to  oor  ministers  neither  difliculty  nor 
•object  for  deliberation.  General  Brown- 
n^gj  vl^o  seemed  somewhat  to  participate 
in  the  aanguine  expectations  of  lord 
Caatlereagh^  inhiseviuence,  staled,  that» 
if  the  army  could  have  landed  on  the  Itt* 
2nd  J  or  3rd,  of  August,  they  might  have 
been  successful.  Iking  further  examined, 
lie  said,  that,  taking  possession  of  Cbd- 
sand  would  be  but  the  work  of  an  honr. 
But  be,  like  ministers,  forgot  that  the 
north-western  wind,  an  unruly  spirit, 
must  blow  before  thev  could  undertake  or 
attempt  to  accomplish  their  object.  Gen. 
Brownrigg  imputed  the  failure  of  the 
whole  to  the  unfortunate  n^rcssiiy  which 
obliged  the  armament  to  take  shelter  and 
assemble  in  the  RoomfMt.  Lord  Castle- 
reagb,  when  examined,  would  not  fix 
dates  so  nearly  as  general  Brownrigg; 
but  he  was  of  opinion,  that,  under  favour- 
able circumstaucen,  the  armament  misht 
have  arrived  early,  and  been  succesful. 
On  being  questioned  as  to  the  force  and 
dispositions  of  the  enemy,  his  answer  was, 
that  be  could  not  presume  to  judge  what 
might  be  the  movements  of  the  enemy. 
As  a  member  of  that  House  the  noble 
lord  might  have  declined  answering  this 
question,  when  pressed  on  him,  but  since 
he  bad  answered  it,  he  stood  condemned 
ont  of  bis  own  mouth. — What !  was  he 
not  to  calculate  on  the  resistance  likely  to 
beoiieredto  his  Expedition-^to  ascertain 
as  far  as  possible,  the  movements  likely, 
or  in  the  power  of  the  enemy  to  be  made  ? 
Was  he  to  send  troops,  not  alone  to  learn 
whether  they  eould  proceed,  but  whether 
they  could  ever  return  ?  This  was  a  point 
he  ought  nKMt  decidedly  to  have  ascer- 
tained, as  the  fate  of  the  army,  of  the 
Expedition,  and  eventually  of  the  king- 
dom, whose  last  and  greatest  hopes  were 
thos  embarked  upon  the  issue,  depended 
upon  it. 

The  noble  lord  (Porchester)  came  next 
to  the  examination  and  evidence  of  a 
noble  earl  (Chatham^  who  was  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  this  Expedition.  The 
Dpble  earl  was  certainly  very  prudent 
aod  cautious  in  respect  to  giving  any  opi- 
nion ;  he  had  no  wish  to  engage  in  that 
•on  of  campaign:  but  what  had  come 
from  him  was  certainly,  in  its  effect,  very 
like  a  aercasm  upon  bit  coiieagues  id  the 


ministry.  Some  facts,  indeed,  and  those 
of  importance,  the  noble  earl  had  stated 
to  the  House;  one  of  which  was,  that 
you  could  not  proceed  up  the  Scheldt* 
unless  you  had  the  advantage  of  a  west* 
erly  ^y ind :  and  he  had  alNO  added,  that 
with  that  desired  westerly  wind  you  were 
under  the  necessity  of  meeting  with  a  high 
surf,  that  rendered  your  landing  ex- 
tremely  difficult.  Being  aske;i  further 
respecting  the  difficulties  of  going  up  the 
river  Scheldt,  he  had  told  them,  that  he 
had  always  understood  that  the  entering 
and  advancing  with  an  armament  up  a 
winding  river,  where  navigation  was  not 
perfectly  kiM>wn  to  those  wi)o  wished  to 
go  up,  was  an  undertaking  of  very  great 
diHiculty  and  of  danger.  His  lordship, 
however,  had  further  stated  and  seemed 
astonisiied  at  any  question  being  put  t<» 
him  on  th(^  subject,  that  in  his  opinion  it 
was  not  possible  to  have  lauded  tne  army 
with  its  artillery,  its  stores,  &c.  at  Sant<* 
vliet  on  the  sixth  ;  but  general  Macleod 
and  general  Fycrs  thought  of  being  be- 
ing before  Antwerp  on  the  lOtb,  and  pre* 
sumed  the  landing  at  Santvliet  oa  the  4th* 
The  House  then  would  see  how  these  great 
characters  agreed  as  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  means,  and  the  practicability  of  the 
object. 

He  had  thus  endeavoared  to  shew,  that 
four  days  were  not  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose intended,  and  in  this  his  opinion  he 
was  corroborated  by  that  of  the  earl  of 
Chatham,  the  commander  in  chief;  but 
ministers  had  evidently  calculated,  with- 
out, considering  any  of  the  three  or  four 
preliminary  circumstances  (which  he  had 
already  noticed)  and  an  intricate,  dan- 
gerous, and  diiBcult  navigation.  The 
same  sort  of  rashness  and  precipitatioa 
which  waaevident  in  the  plan  of  minis- 
ter«^  was  also  a  distinguished,  feature  in 
the  mode  of  carrying  it  into  execution. 
They  had  formed  a  great  plan  for  attack- 
ing Antwerp,  for  the  capture  and  destruc* 
tion  of  the  French  ships,  the  arsenaUj 
depots,  &c.  and  various  other  important 
objects  ;  and  yet  it  was  not  until  after 
orders  were  given  to  prepare  the  troops 
for  this  service,  that  they  had  begun  U> 
arrange  a  plan  of  operations  for  making 
good  their  entrance  into  the  Scheldt. 
They  never  contemplated  the  obstacles  in 
their  way,  nor  the  sufficiency  of"  the 
means  of  attaining  their  object.  He 
could  compare  the  underuking  to  nothing 
but  the  instance  of  the  architect,  who  wai 
said  to  have  built  bis  chamber-floor^  b«» 
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fore  he  recollected  the  necessity  of  plan- 
ning a  stair-case.  If  the  instructions  were 
scrutinised,  they  would  be  found  incon- 
sistent with  the  state  of  the  place,  and 
those  of  one  officer  at  variance  wjth  those 
of  another.  The  instructions  given  to  the 
marquis  of  Huntley  were  is  the  teeth  of 
what  was  afterwards  performed  by  the 
division  placed  under  tbe  command  of 
that  noble  officer. 

In  the  secret  Committee  however  the 
House  had  been  told  that  our  men  of  war 
might  pass  Flushing ;  but  that  transports 
could  not  go  by  in  the  face  of  the  enemy's 
fire  from  that  place*  The  naval  esta- 
blishment at  Antwerp,  miniitennid,  hid 
been  growing  for  years ;  the  Iat6  unfor- 
tunate attempt  had  long  been  with  them 
a  favourite  object,  and  yet  they  had  not 
attended  to  the  preliminary  and  indispen- 
sable considenition,  whether  the  defences 
of  the  river  Scheldt  could  be  passed,  or 
whether  they  could  easihr  be  forced! 
(Hear !)  The  occupation  of  Cadsand  was 
considered  to  be  essential,  and  so  it  was ; 
and  it- gave  him  some  kind  of  pleasure  to 
mention  it,  becanse  it  brought  to  mind  the 
meritorious  conduct  of  part  of  the  naval 
service  in  the  afl&ir  there.  He  meant  the 
gallant  conduct  of  captain  Hanchett,  of 
the  Raven  sloop  of  war,  who  bravely 
engaged  the  enemies  batteries  at  Flushing 
and  Cadsand  for  four  hours  in  protecting 
a  division  of  gun  boats,  and  how  did  he 
represent  the  matter  ?  The  shells  of  Flush- 
ing, said  the  truly  gallant  captain,  came 
aboard  him,  while  the  roima  shot  from 
Ca  Isand  went  through  him !  (Hear  !) 
Sir  R.  Strachan  told  tlifm  farther,  that 
in  this  daring  and  perilous  service  the  ship 
was  crippled  and  grounded!  Thus  then 
an  Expeaition  had  been  sent  by  ministers 
.  to  force  that  passage  without  considering 
the  means  of  effecting  it !  Then  we  came 
at  last  to  Santvliet,  another  step  in  this 
romance  of  a  campaign;  for  a  romance 
it  was,  and,  like  a  very  celebrated  produc- 
tion of  that  nature,  contained,  among 
other  curious  particulars,  something  about 
an  attack  on  a  wind-mill.  (Hear !) 

Sir  Home  Popbam  had  stated,  truly 
enough,  that  fort  Lillo  was  a  desirable 
object  in  making  way  to  Antwerp ;  and 
that  officer  seemed  to  think  that  the  in- 
troduction of  a  few  rockets  and  shells 
would  have  influence  enough  with  the 
people  of  that  city  toitiduce  them  to  press 
for  the  surrender  of  the  place  :  but  it  had 
not  been  shewn  how  (commanded  as 
they  were  by  a  gurnsoa  and  a  citadel,  * 


and  even  by  those  very  ships,  which,  by 
taking  out  their  gims,  could  be  carried 
above  the  city   towards  Dendermonde) 
the  rockets  were  to  persuade  them  to 
press  tbe  military  for  tnis  surrender !  Sir 
Home  Popham,  it  appeared,  would  first 
mask    Lillo;    then    perhaps,    he  would 
mask  Antwerp,  and  go  afier  the  ships  and 
attack  tliein,  if  they  were  moved  op  the 
mer,   Tbe  opinion  of  gen.  Sontag  was  also 
pretty  sangume.    The  general  had  been, 
he  understood,  in  foreign  as  well  as  in  the 
British  service,  and  was  said  to  have  seen 
military  operations  upon  a  large  scale ; 
but  his  lordship  did  not  know  that  bis 
opinion  in  this  ease  was  much  better  for 
that  circumstance.       He  had    been  *at 
Antwerp  in  the  times  of  Pichegru :  but 
they  were  in  this  instance  only  confer- 
ing  the  case  of  an  Expedition  of  ]7,00(> 
men  against  Antwerp.    The  French  em- 
pire could  not  have  been  so  low  in  re- 
spect to  military  resources  in  this  quarter, 
as  to  be  unable  to  collect  a  considerable 
force  speedily  from  Holland,  from  Flan- 
ders, from  Westphalia,  or  from  the  vici- 
nity of  the  capital  itself,  in  a  quarter,  too, 
where  it  was  acknowledged  there  were 
so  many  channels  of  communication.    It 
was  reported  that  there  were  very  few 
troops  lef^  in  Antwerp,  but  was  that  a 
sufficient  reason  for  undertaking  such  an 
Expedition  ?  Why,  there  might  possibly 
not  be  more  than  one  regiment  in  Ports- 
mouth ;  but  would  Buonaparte  send  such 
an  Expedition,  if  he    could,    to  attack 
Portsmouth  upon  such  information  ?  Could 
we  not,  even  though,  perhaps,  we  havo 
not  above  10,000  regular  effective  troops 
in  the  country,  collect  our  militia  and 
other  means  of  resistance  in  sufficient 
time  and  force  to  defi^at  his  enterprize  ?  Of 
our  great  army  not  more  than  17,000  could 
ever  get  to  Antwerp ;    and  yet  they  had 
been  told,  that  40,(XX)  mcoi  would  be  re- 
quisite to  besiege  it. 

General  Don  undoubtedly  had  said, 
that  great  alarm  was  excited  in  Antwerp 
by  the  terror  of  the  British  fleet.  As  for 
the  people  the  civil  inhabitants  of  Ant- 
werp,  they  were  not  so  formidable  from 
their  numbers.  The  population,  which 
had  long  been  falling  off,  could  not  have 
received  any  great  recent  increase,  unless 
we  considered  the  number  of  military  or 
naval  persons  stationed  there,  who  wero 
not  ever  included  in  the  usual  estimate  of 
resident  population.  Every  body  knew 
that  Antwerp  was  for  a  long  time  past 
the    monumeiU   of  departed   greatness 
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But  a  gallant*  general  (Soutag)  being 
aiked  how  be  ceaiU  bave  reduced  Ant* 
werp»  answered,  by  Tigoroae  attacks  on 
all  the  weak  points:  then  came  some- 
thing about  the  windmill.  Bu|  had  we 
an  army  of  such  an  amount  to  carry  on 
the  batterinff  in  breach  ?  Was  all  this  to 
be  attempted  on  the  faith  of  recollection* 
not  quite  accurate,  of  gen.  Sontag?  It 
was  said,  by  bringing  up  a  great  number 
of  guns.  Wety  proper  certainly  !  Then, 
bow  take  lillo  ?  Why  with  cannons  and 
mortars !  and  could  not  the  enemy  make 
use  of  dykes,  and  inundate  a  considerable 
part  of  the  land  in  their  defence  ?  Oh  i 
that  was  a  circumstance  nerer  contem- 
plated  nor  inquired  into.  But  then,  by 
what  Tigour,  under  all  these  circum* 
stances,  we  were  to  get  up  to  the  ships  and 
destroy  them,  if  they  were  mored  higher 
up  the  ri?er,  was  a  poser  that  had  not 
been  distinctly  answered  by  any  af  the 
perwms  examined. 

General  Brownrigg  was  the  only  officer 
who  considered  the  mode  of  attack  likely 
to  succeed. 

In  all  his  calculations,  gen.  Brownrigg 
proceeded  upon  the  supposition  that  SO 

Eieces  of  ordnance  were  to  be  employed. 
1  one  instance,  howerer,  that  officer  had 
stated,  that  of  these  1 5  should  be  heavy 
artillery  and  15  mortars.  But  this  divi* 
sion  seemed  only  to  have  been  adopted 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  high 
sounding  expression  in  the  sentence  im- 
mediately  following,  namely,  that  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  reduction  of 
Antwerp,  to  auail  it  by  "  a  vigorous  bom- 
bardment and  blockade."  In  the  same 
examination,  gen.  Brownrigg,  arguing  hy- 
pothetically  as  to  the  arrival  of  the  diTO- 
rent  divisions  of  the  army,  with  their  ord- 
nance and  stores  at  the  intended  points, 
gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  Antwerp  might 
ave  been  taken  by  assault,  if  the  army, 
&c.  had  been  up  on  the  6tb  ;  and  so  far 
he  sanctioned  the  confident  expectations 
of  the  noble  lord  as  to  the  moue  of  con* 
ducting  the  operations  of  the  campaign, 
and  participated  in  the  sanguine  views  en- 
tertained by  him  respecting  the  effects  of 
the  bombardment,  and  the  early  arrival 
of  the  troops.  It  would  be  recollected, 
what  impression  this  opinion,  when  stated, 
had  made  on  the  House,  as  to  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  object  of  the  Expedition  ; 
bot  then,  afterwards,  that  officer  had 
staled  in  answer  to  another  question,  that  it 
had  never  been  his  opinion,  thai  Antwerp 
could  have  been  certainly  reduced  by  a 
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bombardment ;  and  as  to  the  ships,  he 
admitted  that  he  thought  it  would  be  dif« 
fictttt  to  destroy  them  at  all,  as  they  coold 
be  taken  op  the  river,  above  the  citadel 
of  Antwerp.  In  another  part  of  his  evi« 
dence  too,  he  had  stated,  that  by  a  bom^ 
bardment  some  of  the  materials  for  ship* 
building  might  be  destroyed ;  but  that  it 
was  not  possible  to  destroy  Uie  docla  or 
the  arsenal  by  such  an  operation.  In  this 
evidence*  therefore*  they  had  the  opinion' 
of  gen.  Brownrigg  positively  stated  that 
the  great  objects  of  the  Expedition  were* 
impracticable,  so  iar  as  respected  the  de» 
struction  of  the  ships  and  the  demolition 
ofthearsenaL  ' 

The  next  part  of  the  evidence  which  it 
was.  necessary  for  him  to  notice ;  was 
that  of  General  Macleod*  who  seemed  to 
think  that  if  the  whole  army  had  been* 
as  it  was  projected,  up  by  the  4th,  the 
objects  o(  the  -Ibpedition  might  have 
been  attained;  but  it'  had  been  stated  by 
the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Expedition, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the  army  to 
have  arrived  at  Santvliet  before  the  0th* 
When  asked  as  to  the  practicability  of 
taking  Antwerp  by  a  bombardment,  G>e«« 
neral  Macleod  stated,  that  onthatpoinfe 
he  could  not  be  certain ;  bot  as  to  the. 
destruction  of  the  ships,  he  had  given  ia 
as  his  opinion,  that  oy  the  terror  and 
effects  of  a  bombardment  the  inhabitattia 
of  the  town  and  the  garrison  npight  be 
so  overawed,  as  to  induce  them  to  surren* 
der  the  ships;  though  he  admitted  that 
object  to  be  hopeless,  when  the.  ships  Lad 
been  taken  up  above  the  town.  As  te 
the  idea  of  over*awin^  the  tmhabitants 
and  the  garrison,  could  it  be  for  a  moment 
supposed,  that,  in  the  present  state  of 
military  strictness  and  oiscipline  in  the 
French  territory,  any  such  event  could 
take  place?  or  that  the  inhabitants  and* 
the  military  of  Antwerp  would,  in  order 
to  escape  the  danger  of  eur  bombard- 
ment, expose  themmves  to  the  dreadful 
vengeance  of  their  master  ?  Besides,  ail 
General  Macleod's  calculations  were 
founded  on  the  supposition  cf  good  roads* 
of  which,  however,  he  knew  nothing* 
and  of  which  none  had  been  found;  as 
it  was  since  known,  that  out  of  twenty-five 
miles  of  road,  five  miles  were  over  a 
causeway,  and  the  rest  a  deep  sand* 
When  asked  what  his  opinion  would  be  of 
the  success  of  the  Expedition,  if  the  roada 
had  been  as  good  as  he  supposed,  and  the 
oUier  circumstances  favourable,  under  the 
actual  state  of  prepaialion  of  the  enemy* 
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General  Macleod  answered,  that  be  bad  \ 
put  tbe  enemy  entirely  oat  of  the  question. 
The  House  coaM  not  but  perceive^  tjiat 
to  leave  the  enemy  out  of  tiie  question  in 
calculating  respecting  the  operations  of 
war,  was  ^  very  accommodating  principle. 
It  also  appeared,  from  General  Macleod's 
evidence,  that  considering  the  length  of 
the  town,  and  the  distance  at  which  alone 
batteries  could  be  constructed,  there 
could  be  little  chance  of  destroying  the 
arsenal  or  docks,  when  the  shells  should 
be  ihrown  a  distance  of  above  one  mile 
and  a  half  at  objects  not  distinctly  discern- 
ible :  that  the^dace  was  not  to  be  taken 
by  a  coup'dc'main,  assailable  only  by  a 
bombardment,  and  then  not  to  be  expect- 
ed to  surrender  till  a  lodgment  should  be 
made  on  the  glacis. 

Having   thus  disposed  of  the  different 

Elans  of  attack  as  shewn  in  the  evidence, 
e  had  next  to  observe  upon  the  plan  of 
Lord  Castlereagh,  which,  accordmg  to 
that  noble  lord  s  own  statement,  was  not 
to  consist  of  long  protracted  operations, 
and  yet  was  to  have  a  powerful  effect 
upon  the  affairs  of  the  Continent ;  which 
was  not  to  be  directed  to  remote  objects  or 
9i  distant  scene,  and  yet  was  amazingly 
to  derange  all  the  projects  of  Buonaparte; 
which  was  to  take  ef&ct  by  a  coup-W'tnain 
as  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Austria,  and 
^et  the  troops  were  to  be  brought  away 
m  the  moment  of  success.  The  noble 
lord,  relying  on  the  information  he  had 
received,  expected  that  Antwerp  could' 
have  been  taken  by  assault ;  a  circum- 
stance actually  impossible,  according  to 
the  evidence  of  sir  Wm.  Erskine.  The 
information  received  and  acted  upon  by 
the  noble  lord  had  been  produced  before 
the  secret  Committee,  and  by  them  re« 
ported  to  the  House.  Though  it  appear- 
ed by  that  information,  that  the  ditch  of 
Antwerp  was  in  some  parts  dry,  owing 
to  the  falling  in  of  the  revelement,  yet  in 
other  partd  there  was  water,  and  sir  W. 
Erskine  iiad  given  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  breaches  in  the  revetement  might,  in 
twenty*four  hours,  be  repaired  by  the 
masons  of  the  town,  and  the  water  in  the 
ditch  might  in  one  tide  be  raised  from 
three  to  five  feet  deep,  which  that  officer 
would  consider  a  wet  ditch.  When  they 
considered  also  that  there  existed  but  out 
or  two  passes  in  the  works  made  use  of 
particularly  by  smugglers,  practicable  for 
the  purposes  of  assault^  and  that  these 

S asses  could  so  easily    be  secured,  the 
louse  would  be  sensible  that  there  never 


had  been  a  chance  of  success  by  aasault* 
But  the  noble  lord  stated,  that  in  th« 
event  of  the  assault  proving  unsuccessffil, 
the  object  was  to  be  attained  by  a  bont« 
bard  men  t  And  here  the  noble  lord^ 
with  his  accustomed  versatility,  was  de- 
termined to  have  two  strings  to  his  bow; 
he  was  to  have  a  bombardment,  and  a 
battering  in  breach  ;  and  whilst  sending 
the  whole  disposable  force  of  the  coun- 
try on  a  hopeless  Expedition,  employed 
himself  in  devising  the  means  of  execu- 
ting his  vigorous  projects  in  every  alter* 
native,  with  this  impression,  the  noble 
lord  must  in  every  case  have  his  train 
of  thirty  pieces  of  artiller}* :  and  with 
them  proposed  to  effect  his  coun-de-wmn  ; 
but  when  asked  what  his  idea  of  a  coiip-d^- 
main  was^  it  appeared  that  it  was  to  in- 
clude an  investment,  a  battering  train, 
and  a  bombardment.  It  had  been  asked 
by  the  noble  lord,  whether  the  fortress 
of  Schweidnitz  had  not  been  taken  by  a 
coup'dc'niain  ;  but  he  might  as  well  have 
asked,  whether  Troy  had  not  been  taken 
in  that  manner,  as  apply  the  term  covp^de^ 
main  to  such  a  military  operation  as  he 
had  had  in  view. 

Next  in  the  order  of  succession  he  h^d 
to  notice  lord  Chatham's  projects.  That 
noble  lord,  however,  as  appeared  had  no 
fixed  plan  at  all.  He  haa  been,  to  be 
sure,  at  Bathz;  hut  though  he  had  re- 
mained a  month  in  the  country,  he  had 
never  formed  any  plan  whatever.  He 
had  himself  stated,  that  he  had  not  formed 
any  plan  in  detail ;  that  the  mode  of  at- 
tack upon  Antwerp  was  to  depend  upon 
circumstances ;  and  that  he  had  not 
thought  of  any  plan  for  that  purpose,  be- 
cause the  army  had  not  landea  on  the 
continent.  Strange  it  appeared  to  him 
that  a  general  should  defer  devising  any 
plan  until  he  approached  the  end  of  bis 
operations.  But  the  ulterior  objects  had 
been  given  upj  because  the  commander 
apprehended  that  before  he  could  proceed 
to  accomplish  them,  he  should  have  to  un- 
dertake perhaps  two  or  three  preliminary 
siegee.  The  Expedition,  he  contended, 
ought  never  to  have  been  'sent  out,  unless 
his  Majesty's  ministers  had  been  well 
informed  of  the  actual  state  of  Antwerp, 
as  well  as  the  number  of  sieges  that 
must  necessarily  have  been  undertaken, 
before  operations  could  be  commenced 
against  that  city.  One  might  have 
thought  that  a  general,  sent  out  at  the 
head  of  such 'an  Expedition  as  that  in 
which  the  whole  disposable  force  of  the 
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not  bear  in  mind  that  Antwerp  had  now. 
been  made  a  great  naval  depot ;  that  it 
contained  a  vast  naval  arsenal^  and  could» 
consequently,  not  be  deticieat  in  the  ord* 
nance  necessary  for  its  defence  ?  Sir 
William  Erskine,  too,  had  said  that  it  wai 
not  unusual  to  preserve  the  artillery,  pro* 
vided  for  the  defence  of  fortified  towns,  by 
removing  them  till  wanted  to  a  place  of 
shelter,  from  a  state  of  exposure  to  the  in* 
juries  of  the  weather.  This  led  him  to  no- 
tice how  little  his  Majesty^s  ministers 
seemed  to  have  attended  to  the  use  which 
might  have  been  made  of.the  seamen  and 
marines  of  the  French  fleet,  for  the  de* 
fence  of  Antwerp ;  how  little  they  seemed 
to  be  aware  that  this  description  of  per- 
sons were  the  best  calculated  to  serve  on  a 
breach  !  if  they  doubted  of  the  fisct,  let 
them  ask  sir  Sydney  Smith— let  them  ask 
Buonaparte  how  small  a  party  of  seamen 
and  marines  from  a  single  ship,  at  the  me- 
morable defence  of  Acre,  arrested  the  vic- 
torious career  of  the  French  army,  and 
obliged  it  to  retire  in  disgrace  from  be- 
fore that  town. 

But  in  order  at  once  toshew  the  absurdity 
of  any  expectation  of  success  from  a  cot^ 
de  main,  it  was  only  necessary  to  state,  thai 
they  had  it  in  evidence*  that  by  means  of 
a  line  of  telegraphs,  information  could  ba 
conveyed  to  Antwerp  of  the  approach  of 
our  Expedition  before  their  anchors  could 
be  dropped  in  the  Roompot.  Sir  Wil« 
liam  Erskine,  too,  mentioned  his  doubtf 
to  sir  Richard  Strachan  before  the  Expe- 
dition sailed ;  which  were  by  him  com* 
municated  to  lord  Castlereagb,  and  it  had 
since  appeai^ed  that  all  the  predictions  of 
sir  William  Erskine  had  been  verified. 
Sir  Eyre  Coote  likewise  considered  the  at- 
tempt *at  a  cot^  d€  main  difficult  and  ha- 
zardous: the  marquis  of  Huntley  did  not 
think  it  practicable ;  and  general  Calvert- 
was  of  the  same  opinion  with  sir  Eyra 
Coote. 

The  noble  lord  then  proceeded  to  maka 
some  observations  on  the  defective  ar* 
rangements  which  had  been  made  for 
the  attack  upon  Cadsand,  and  the  utter 
impossibility  that  lord  Gardner  could 
conform  to  his  instructions  by  going  into 
the  Wieling  passage  without  pilots.  It 
had  been  said,  that  the  French  force 
appeared  at  Cadsand  by  a  fortuitous 
circumstance.  But  that  was  a  speciea 
of  accident  that  generally  happened  to 
the  French  armies.  They  ban  always  a 
force  sufiictently  strong,  and  at  the 
proper  time,  in   every   placa  where  it 
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nation  was  employed,  should  have  formed 
some  idea  of  the  operations  he  was  to 
conduct,  and  the  sieges  he  had  to  under- 
take. It  never  had  entered  into  the 
heads  of  any  set  of  men  but  his  Majesty's 
ministers  to  send  out  an  Expedition  in 
such  a  way.  The  whole  army,  he  ap- 
prehended, was  sacrificed,  by  its  having 
been  sent  out  without  knowing  that  the 
Expedition  could  not  succeed  but  after 
several  sieges,  when  the  only  chance  of 
success  rested  upon  the  possibility  of  ac- 
complishing its  object  without  such  pre- 
vious sieges  or  rather  without  any  sie|^ 
at  all. 

The  ground  stated  by  lord  Chatham  for 
relinquishing  the  ulterior  objects,  was  the 
information  he  received  that  Antwerp  was 
•  not  in  the  state  he  supposed  on  his  depar- 
ture with  the  Expedition,  its  works^iaving 
been  repaired  about  the  period  of  the 
sailing  of  the  Expedition.  The  House 
had  seen,  by  the  evidence  of  lord  Chat- 
ham, what  respect  he  paid  to  the  informa- 
tion upon  which  his  colleagues  had  acted, 
when  he  stated,  that,  on  his  arrival  at  his 
destination  he  saw  no  reason  to  believe  or 
disbelieve  the  inturmatioii  upon  which  his 
colleagues  had  decided  to  put  to  hazard 
the  whole  of  the  disposable  force  of  the 
country.  Lord  Chatham  had  said  also 
and  it  was  essential  to  bear  that  statement 
in  recollection,  that  if  even  the  who*e  of 
the  information  were  true,  ftiuch  of  the 
probability  of  success  against  Antwerp 
would  have  depended  on  the  circumstance 
of  its  being  attacked  without  the  inter^ 
vention  of  preliminary  sieges,  as  the  army 
was  not  in  a  state  to  undertake  sieges,  and 
a  amp  de  main  was  not  practicable.  The 
same  was  the  opinion  of  general  Hope, 
respecting  the  coup  de  mam.  Sir  William 
Erskine,  whose  professional  knowledge, 
displayed  in  his  examination  at  the  bar, 
intitled  him  to  the  admiration  of  that 
House— an  admiration  that  must  be  en- 
hanced by  the  consideration  of  the  early 
age  at  which  he  acquired  that  knowledge, 
and  the  accurate  recollection  he  preserved 
of  the  result  of  his  practical  observations 
after  the  lapse  of  a  long  period  of  time, 
had  stated  that,  having  been  at  Antwerp 
in  1794,  he  knew  it  to  be  secure  ag^st  a 
cot^de^main,  and  that  in  one  week  it 
might  be  put  in  a  situation  to  stand  a 
siege. 

It  had  been  much  insisted  upon  in  the 
oral  testimony  at  the  bar,  that  as  there  were 
BO  guns  on  the  ramparts,  Antwerp  was  in- 
capable of  defence.    But  did  gentlemen 
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was  wanted.  Th^,  however,  were 
fortuitous  circumatances  which  seldom 
occurred  in  our  Expeditions.  But  in 
reverting  to  the  information  uf>on  which 
hi^  Majesty's  ministers  had  acted,  it  ap* 
peared  to  him  that  there  were  peculi- 
arities in  it,  which  ought  to  have  led 
theoi  not  to  depend  upon  it.  The  per^ 
son  employed  to  procure  this  informa- 
tion, had  stated  the  number  of  troops 
that  could  be  collected  at  Antwerp  in 
five  days  or  one  week,  but  the  result 
of  such  information  went  only  to  shew, 
that  the  towns  .wef e  not  garrisoned,  not 
that  a  considerable  force  might  not  in 
a  krger  period  of  time  be  assembled. 
In  proof  of  this  they  had  the  report  of 
the  French  general  to  bis  goTcrnment, 
stating,  ihat  so  early  as  the  Sd  of  Aug. 
be  had  collected  a  considerable  force 
at  a  point,  where  it  might  be  seasonably 
directed  to  any  quarter  attacked.  By 
perusing  that  report  of  the  French  mi- 
nister. It  would  be  seen  that  they  con- 
templated the  attack  on  Walcheren,  and 
provision  was  made  to  defend  Cadsand, 
without  leaving  Boulogne  destitute.  The 
enemy  contemplated  every  attack  which 
could  have  been  made,. and  they  anti- 
cipated our  taking  of  Walcheren;  but 
k  was  evident  they  never  dreamt  of  any 
Ikttack  upon  Antwerp. 

He  had  thus  shewn,  upon  all  the  data 
which  formed  the  foundation  of  all  the 
calculations,  respecting  the  Expedition 
against  Antwerp,  that  it  was  morallv, 
if  not  abiolately,  impossible  that  it  should 
succeed.  It  then  rested  with  him  to 
shew,  that  if  it  was  not  really  impossible 
fat  the  Expedition  to  succeed,  the  nature 
and  character  i)i  the  anrang^ements  made 
by  his  Majestjr's  ministers  for  conduct- 
ing it  rendered  success  actually  impos- 
^cible.  Upon  this  point  the  evidence 
would  bear  him  out,  by  shewing  that 
neither  a  soldier  nor  a  sailor  could  have 
gone  up  to  Santvliet  within  four  days 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Expedition. 

The  noble  lord  then  took  a  review  of  the 
various  particulars  in  the  instructions  to 
the  difierent  divisions  to  prove  this  point, 
by  shewing,  that  the  division  of  gen. 
Coote  was  ordered  to  Walcheren ;  that 
of  sir  John  Hope  to  the  East  Scheldt,  to 
wait  till  a  solid  footing  should  be  made 
in  Walcheren  by  the  reduction  of  Veere, 
Armeyden,  and  Haak,  and  then  to  take 
up  a  defensive  position  in  South  Beve- 
land ;  that  the  division  of  the  marouis  of 
Huntley  was  ordered  against  Caosand, 


abd  then  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the 
French  irom  Flushing,  by  efifecting  a 
landing  between  ZoutJand  and  Flush* 
ing  ;  and  that  the  divisions  of  lord  Roas- 
lyn  and  gen.  Grosvenor  were  ordered  to 
remain  in  the  rear  for  twenty  hours,  and 
not  to  proceed  to  the  ulterior  objects  till 
the  investment  of  Flushing  should  be  com* 
pleted.  The  artillery  too  had  been  di- 
vided into  two  parts  for  the  first  and  se- 
cond  objects;  and  the  second  part  had 
not  sailed  from  the  the  Downs  till  the  Sd 
of  August.  From  all  these  circum- 
stances, and  a  variety  of  other  passages 
in  the  evidence  to  the  same  efifect,  the 
noble  lord  inferred,  that  the  army  could 
not  have  proceeded  to  the  ulterior  objects 
according  to  the  arrangements  of  his 
Majesty's  ministers  until  after  that  period, 
when  even  the  most  sanguine  looked 
upon  success  as  impossible.''  These  ar- 
rangements were,  first  that  the  ulterior 
objects  were  not  to  be  prosecuted  till  the 
investment  of  Flushing  was  completed ; 
2dly,  That  sir  J.  Hope  was  ordered  to 
take  a  defensive  position  in  South  Beve- 
land ;  3dly>  that  the  war  ships  should  not 
be  involved  in  the  narrow  and  intricate 
navigation  of  the  Scheldt ;  and  4thly, 
that  the  artillery  and  ordnance  had  been 
divided  into  two  parts,  and  the  second 
bad  not  sailed  from  the  Downs  till  the  5d 
of  August  As  to  the  preparation  for 
carrying  this  plan  into  execution^  he 
should  not  think  it  necessary  to  refer  to 
the  evidence,  but  leave  it  to  the  House  to 
decide,  whether,  on  the  suppositions,  the 
romancing  suppositions  on  which  it  bad 
been  formed,  it  was  possible  that  the  Ex- 
pedition could  have  ever  reached  Antwerp. 
But  if  the  noble  lord  had  ever  entertained 
that  expectation,  the  passage  he  had 
ouoted  from  the  evidence  most  shew  him 
tnat  there  was  no  ground  whatever  to 
calculate  upon  such  an  operation.  Upon 
the  subject  of  the  conduct  of  the  naval 
and  military  part  of  the  Expedition,  he 
was  of  opinion  that  no  blame  rested  with 
either.  But  if  any  btame  was  to  apply, 
that  House  had  no  right  to  interfere,  unless 
it  should  be  necessary  to  apply,  by  ad- 
dress, that  the  matter  shoula  be  re&rred 
to  i]j^  proper  tribunal.  He  had  a  full 
persuasion,  that  the  House  would  agree 
in  the  resolution,  that  no  blame  was  im* 
putable  to  the  naval  or  military  com- 
manders. 

He  had,  until  then,  considered  the  Ex<» 
pedition  in  a  military  point  of  view.  It  had 
been  said  that  it  bad  the  clementi  to  ea« 
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cottBter,  bat  it  had  a  oiitch  more  daoK 
geroos  enemy  ta  cootend  with  ia  die  di- 
sease broaght  on  by  its  baring  been  sent 
to  that  pestilential  climate  at  that  pesti* 
iential  season.  That  disease  was  well 
known  to  professional  men ;  it  must  have 
been  known  to  his  Majesty's  tninisters 
also.  Lord  MnlmTe,  in  the  year  ITQl-^ 
commanded  in  Walcheren»whentlie  brave 
troops  he  commanded  sofTered  muder  the 
same  disease,  and  that  noble  lord  knew 
that  on  their  retom  they  fell  equally  vie* 
tims  to  the  destmctive  influence  of  the 
disease.  Ministers  had«  however,  not 
consulted  one  medical  man  either  as  to 
the  mode  of  cure,  or  what  would  be  better, 
as  to  the  best  coarse  for  the  preventimi  of 
this  dreadful  malady.  It  might  be  said, 
however,  in  their  justification,  that  secrecy 
was  necessary  in  the  first  instance ;  but 
what  excuse  could  they  plead  for  not 
having  taken  such  advice  on  the  repeated 
applications  for  medical  aid,  medicines, 
and  warm  clothing  for  the  suffering  sick 
in  the  pestilential  marshes  of  Walcheren. 
The  noole  lord  then  read  extracts  from 
the  various  pressing  letters  received  on 
this  subject  from  sir  £yre  Coote,  inclosing 
the  urgent  applications  of  Mr.  Webbe  for 
assistance  to  be  sent  out  in  a  fast  sailing 
vessel,  from  the  second  of  September, 
downwards,  till  at  length,  when  half  of  the 
army  had  perished,  two  medical  men  were 
sent  out  to  investigate  the  nature  of  a  ma- 
lady which  had  been  long  a  matter  of  no- 
toriety in  this  country.  He  came  in  the 
next  place  to  consider  the  last,  though 
noi^the  least  important  part  of  the  ques- 
tion. He  wished  to  ask  his  Majesty's 
ministers,  for  in  the  evidence  was  con- 
tained no  mformation,  with  what  hope, 
with  what  prospect,  wUh  what  possible 
chance  of  public  advantage,  they  kept  our 
brave  troops  in  that  pernicious  climate, 
perishing  inglorionsly  by  the  destructive 
ravages  of  its  peculiar  malady  ?  He  wished 
to  ask  how  they  could  have  reconciled 
such  conduct  to  any  notions  of  public 
duty,  or  national  interest,  after  the  infor- 
mation received  from  sir  Eyre  Coote,  that 
there  were  eijrht  thousaad  sick  in  the 
Island  in  the  month  of  September  ?  How 
could  the  delay  in  sending  out  relief  have 
happened,  when  sir  Eyre  Coote  wrote  so 
presstngly  for  blankets,  warm  clothing, 
and  medicines;  communicating  at  the 
same  time  that  the  sick  were  lying  in  hos- 
pitals without  rooft,  and  almost  without 
medicines,  and  would  actually  have  pe- 
rishod  for  watrt  of  these  necessaries  if 


they  had  not  been  relieved  by  the  smag^ 
glcrs. 

Was  this  a  situation  for  an  English 
army  to  be  placed  in?  However  severe 
the  task  was,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  expose 
the  aothors  of  these  calamities.  A  coua* 
try,  the  only  firee  one  in  the  annals  of  his- 
tory, should  not  submit  without  a  severe 
retribution  to  have  its  blood  lavished,  its 
treasure  wasted,  without  an  expectation  of 
advantage  to  the  mother  soil.  He  unfor- 
tunately was  not  endowed  with  sufficient 
talents  ta  be  eloouent,  but  he  wished  he 
was  possessed  or  those  of  Cicero,  that  he 
could  picture,  in  its  true  light,  the  losses 
his  country  had  sustained  from  a  weak  and 
imbecile  ministry.  His  country  was  not 
to  blame ;  he  did  not  believe  there  was  a 
stain  upon  it ;  and  if  there  were,  he  would 
put  his  foot  on  it,  and  alone  b}*  his  effijrts 
endeavour  to  erase  it :  Englisiimen  were 
too  free  to  be  impure,  they  possessed  that 
which  made  them  not  only  the  dread,  but 
the  admiration  of  the  world .  (Hear,  hear !) 
— It  was  to  rescue  such  men  and  that 
country  from  the  direction  of  persons  who 
had  shewn  their  incapability,  that  he  called 
upon  the  House  to  give  him  their  assist- 
ance on  this  important  occasion. 

As  to  the  unprecedented  'delay  in  send« 
ing  out  medicines  and  medical  assistance 
to  our  suffering  army,  he  was  not  disposed 
to  attribute  all  the  blame  to  government, 
bat  to  the  effect  of  that  miserable  subordi- 
nation of  departments  which  required  that 
such  applications  should  pass  through 
three  or  four  offices  before  it  could  arrive 
at  the  department  whose  duty  it  was  to 
comply  with  them.  The  secretary  who 
conducted  the  aflairs  of  the  war,  should 
possess  a  controul  over  every  inferior  de* 
partment,  and  issue  the  necessary  orders 
directly  to  each.  If  the  medical  board 
had  been  efficient,  he  should  not  blame 
his  Majesty's  ministers  so  much ;  but  that 
board  was  known  to  have  been  divided  ; 
and  he  believed  the  determination  had 
been  taken  to  get  rid  of  it  before  the  Ei> 
pedition  sailed. 

When  it  was  known  that  our  soldiery 
were  perishing  in  such  a  manner,  why 
had  they  been  lefl  to  the  ravages  of  the 
malady  without  immediate  and  eflectual 
relief?  When  lord  Chatham  relinquished 
the  ulterior  objects  of  the  Expedition, 
why  had  not  Flushing  been  completely 
destroyed,  and  the  army  withdrawn  from 
that  frightful  scene  of  contagion  and  death, 
whilst  it  could  yet  be  called  an  army  ? 
They  could  not  be  told  that  it  was  oeces* 
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«ary  to  keep  Walcberen  as  a  military  po- 
sition, because  it  would  cost  more  to  retain 
it  than  it  was  worth;  because  om*  frigates 
could  not  at  any  time  remain  in  the  Vere 
Gat,  Ter  Vere  bring  within  range  of  the 
shot  and  shells  of  the  enemy;  and  because 
the  island  could  never  be  maintained  un- 
less by  keeping  up  a  large  permanent 
naval  force  to  secure  it.  Could  the  popu- 
lation of  this  country  supply  the  waste 
that  would  be  the  consequence  of  retain- 
ing possession  of  that  unhealthy  position  ? 
Geu.  Don,  had,  in  the  end;  been  obliged 
to  apply  for  reinforcements,  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  bring  olf  his  hospitals^ 
which  would  have  been  in  danger  of  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  if  the 
naval  line  had  been  forced.  What  could 
have  induced  the  ininistcrs  to  be  so  callous 
|to  the  representations  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  army,  which  all  the  country  sympa- 
thized in  with  the  most  painful  feelings? 
Why  had  they  delayed  till  the  winter  the 
evacuation,  which  should  have  taken  place 
as  soon  as  the  ulterior  objects  of  the  Ex- 
pedition had  been  given  up?  Were  his 
Majesty's  ministers  occupied  in  consider- 
ing the  means  of  retaining  Walcheren,  or 
of  retaining  their  own  offices?  (Hear, 
hear!)  Flad  the  heart-rending  accounts  of 
the  sickness  of  the  troops  made  any  im- 
pression upon  thfiir  minds,  they  never 
would  have  exposed  the  army  to  the  cala- 
mities it  had  endured.  That  intelligence 
would  have  induced  any  other  men  to  use 
their  efforts  to  save  a  sinking,  a  perishing 
army ;  but  it  was  the  signal  to  them  to 
renew  their  own  disunion.  (Hear,  hear !) 
It  was  not  against  the  enemy  that  they 
directed  their  powers,  they  employed 
them  only  in  preying  upon  themselves. 

*'  Va^idas  in  viscera  v'ertere  vires." 

That  time  which  they  should  have  de- 
voted to  the  public  interests,  and  the  pre- 
servation of  the  army,  they  employed  in 
their  paltry  intrigues  and  cabinet  bicker- 
ings. The  intelligence  of  the  calamitous 
^ckness  of  the  troops  was  received  on  the 
2d  of  September  ;  on  the  8th  lorvl  Castle- 
reagh  resigned  ;  and  on  the  17th  lord  Li- 
verpool's letter  was  dated,  so  that  the 
whole  of  that  period,  which  should  hare 
been  taken  tip  in  devising  measures  for 
the  restoration  of  the  health  of  the  army, 
was  consumi^d  in  the  most  disgrace  hi  1 
squabbles  for  office.  It  could  not  be  de- 
nied that  the  secretary  for  the  home  de- 
partment thought  that  the  secretary  for 
the  war  department  was  inefficient;  it 
was  proved ;  for  the  countryi  and  all  Eu- 


rope knew  they  had  come*  to  acttoa';  it 
was  not  for  him  to  set  forth  who  had 
conquered.  Another  engagement  subse- 
•quently  took  place,  not  so  bloody  indeed, 
although  perhaps  the  main  object  was 
greater :  it  was  no  less  than  a  contest  who 
should  be  premier;  and  there  finesse  con* 
quered  diplomatic  abilities.  The  House 
and  the  country  were"  already  in  full  pos- 
session of  the  facts ;  at  least  of  the  first 
fracas;  as  the  noble  lord  and  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  not  only  displayed  their 
literary  abilities  on  the  occasion,  but  had 
become  their  own  publishers. 

The  noble  lord  had  but  one  more  re« 
maining  topic  to  touch  upon,  respecting 
the  >  defence  set  up  by  ministers,  on  the 
giH>und  that  they  had  retained  Walcheren 
to  effect  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Austria. 
He  then  commented  upon  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Bathurst,  and  shewed  from  the  date 
that  it  could  not  have  had  any  eifect  in 
inducing  the  retention  of  Walcheren ;  as 
the  Austrian  minister  did  note^cu  know 
where  Walcheren  was,  and  the  letter  from. 
the  court  of  Buda  did  not  desire  the  con- 
tinuance of  hostilities  on  our  part  in  HoU 
land,  but  a  diversion  in  the  north  of  Ger* 
many.  His  Majesty's  ministers  could  not 
but  be  sensible  then,  that  the  question 
respecting  the  diversion  was  not  made  out 
by  the  papers.  General  Don  had  stated 
that  this  Expedition  would  have  operated 
as  a  great  diversion  in  favour  of  Austria, 
by  making  it  incumbent  on  the  French  to 
send  a  large  force  to  Brabant,  which  would 
otherwise  have  marched  to  the  Danube  : 
as  if  any  feeble  efforts  of  ours  could,  at 
that  dreadful  period,  have  controuled  the 
destinies  of  the  continent.  There  was 
also  another  opinion  in  favour  of  its  hav* 
ing  operated  as  a  diversion,  that  of  colonel 
Mosheim.  The  only  instance,  however, 
of  its  having  operated  in  that  way,  which 
he  was  able  to  mention,  was  the  return  of 
a  battalion  or  two  from  Louvain.  But  at 
this  very  moment  that  ministers  were  spe* 
culating  in  diversions,  France  had  every- 
where as  great  a  force  as  was  necessary 
for  the  complete  defence  of  her  vast  em- 
pire. In  estimating  the  value  of  these  di- 
versions, it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  to 
consider  whether  the  advantages,  likely 
to  result  from  them. to  our  allies,  were 
sufficient  to  outweigh  the  calamities  which 
they  had  inflicted  on  our  own  country. 

It  had  been  held  out  too  that  the  LojW 
Countries  would  have  risen  in  our  favour, 
but,  unfortunately,  the  reverse  was  the 
case ;  they  were  as  cold  as  iciclesi  and 
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h  woald  have  taken  more  bullion,  than 
England  possessed,  to  thaw  them ;  not  a 
soldier  had  it  drawn  from  the  army  op- 

eMed  to  Austria ;  so  far  from  it,  it-^ve 
uonaparte  possession,  or  a  knowledge  of 
a  force,  that  he  was  almost  ignorant  be- 
fore he  did  possess:  the  steady  attach- 
ment and  unvarying  zeal  of  the  vast  popu- 
lation over  which  he  ruled. 

In  stating  by  way  of  analysis  as  briefly 
as  he  could  the  evidence  on  this  subject, 
he  had  necessarily  gone  to  great  length, 
but  the  importance  of  the  question  he 
trusted  would  entitle  him  to  the  indulgence 
of  the  House.  It  was  now  his  wish  to 
turn  his  eyes  away  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  most  calamitous  and  disgrace- 
ful Expedition  in  which  this  country  had 
ever  bien  involved  :  an  Expedition  which 
iiuled  not  through  any  defect  of  courage 
m  the  men  who  were  employed  in  it,  or 
of  precaution  or  talents  in  the  persons  who 
commanded  but  entirely  through  the  ig- 
norance,*rashness,  and  impotence  of  those 
whoplannedit.  This  fatal  Expedition  had 
terminated  in  national  disgrace,  almost  in 
national  despondency.  It  was  the  bounden 
duty  of  the  HoUse  to  visit  such  impolicy  and 
fbisconduct  with  its  utmost  indignation. 
If  hon.  members  only  read  the  evidence 
attentively,  they  would  see  such  cause  of 
censure,  that  they  would  think  the  resolu- 
tions which  he  had  to  propose  were  not 
only  just,  but  most  lenient.  He  would 
rather  be  censored  for  not  moving  resolu- 
tions strong  enough,  than  for  proposing 
those  of  a  contrary  nature.  He  boasted 
with  his  fellow  countrymen,  that  he  had 
an  inclination  to  mercy  ;  but  if  he  were 
to  ask  for  justice,  his  ability  would  not 
allow  him  to  word  his  resolutioKb  strong 
enough  :  men  who  had  sufiered  their 
countrymen  to  fall  victims  to  an  unwhole- 
some clime,  without  a  prospect  of  their 
country  being  benefittea  ;  men  who  saw 
this,  knew  it  better  than  he  could  repeat ; 
yet,  fur  the  sake  of  a  little  pelf  or  power, 
grinned  at  it  without  remorse  ;  men  who 
daily  told  them  they  were  the  only  fit  per- 
sons to  govern  the  country  ;  they  were 
the  friends  of  Majesty,  had  the  confidence 
of  their  Sovereign,  and  were  the  only  fit 
persons  to  rally  round  him.— There  was 
not  a  particle  of  evidence  delivered  at 
the  bar  of  that  House,  that  did  not  go  to 
prove  their  incapacity,  and  that  they  were 
the  very  reverse  of  every  thing  they  had 
laboured  to  make  the  Hou«e  and  the 
country  believe.  '  (Hear  !  hear  I) — ^The 
Gazette  even  proved  that  the  Expedition 
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was  not  intended  as  a  diversion  in  lavour 
of  Austria  ;  that  country  was  sensible  it 
was  never  intended  as  such.  The  world 
knew  it  was  not ;  and  there  was  not  a  ca- 
binet in  Europe  that  did  not  laugh  at  those 
who  could  have  been  bo  weak  and  imbe- 
cile as  to  have  projected  it.  Under  all 
those  considerations,  he  would  now  sub« 
mit  a  set  of  Resolutions  for  the  adoption 
of  the  House ;  to  the  greater  part  of 
these  he  could  anticipate  no  possible  ob- 
jection, as  they  were  founded  on  the 
minutes  of  evidence,  in  the  possession  of 
members.  His  lordship  requested  that 
the  clerk,  as  he  himself  was  almost  ex« 
hausted,  might  be  permitted  to  read  the 
Resolutions  ;  but  this  being  against  order» 
lord  Temple  kindly  undertook  the  task. 
They  were  as  follow:— 
'  "  J .  That  on  the  2dth  of  July  last,  and 
''  subsequent  days,  an  armament,  consist- 
''  uig  or  39,000  land  forces,  97  sail  of  the 
"  line,  2  ships  of  50,  3  of  4*4  guns,  24  fri- 
"  gates,  3 1  sloops,  5  bomb  vessels,  23  gun- 
brig^  sailed  on  the  late  Expedition  to 
the  Scheldt,  having  for  its  object  the 
capture  or  destruction  of  the  enemy's 
ships,  either  building  at  Antwerp  or 
"  Flushing,  or  afloat  on  the  Scheldt ;  the 
*'  destruction  of  the,  arsenals  and  dock- 
"  ^ards  at  Antwerp,  Tomeux,  and  Flush- 
"  mg ;  the  reduction  of  the  island  of 
Walcheren ;  and  the  rendering,  if  pos- 
sible, the  Scheldt  no  longer  navigable 
"for  ships  of  war. 

*'  2.  That  Flushing  surrendered  on  the 
"  15ih  of  August,  whereby  the  reductioa 
"  of  the  island  of  Walcheren  was  complet- 
"  ed  :  and  that  on  the  27th  of  August,  all 
**  attempts  on  the  fleet  and  arsenals  of 
"  the  enemy  at  Antwerp  were,  by  the 
'*  unanimous  opinion  of  the  lieutenant- 
**  generals,  declared  to  be  impracticable, 
"  and  were  abandoned. 

"  3.  That  the  destruction  of  the  basin, 
dock-yard,  arsenal,  magazines  and  naval 
store-houses  of  the  town  of  Flushing, 
**  and  of  such  part  of  the  sea  defences  as 
"  it  was  found  proper  to  destroy,  having 
"  been  eflected  on  the  1 1th  of  December, 
"  the  island  of  Walcheren  was  on  the  23d 
"  of  December  evacuated  by  his  Majesty's 
''  forces,  and  the  Expedition  ended. 

"4.  That  it  does  not  appear  to  this 
"  House, that  the  failure  of  this  Expedi- 
**  tion  is  imputable  to  the  conduct  of  the 
"  army  or  the  navy  in  the  execution  of 
''  their  instructions,  relative  to  the  military 
'<  and  naval  operations  in  the  Scheldt. 
**  5.  That  on  the  1 9th  of  August  a  ma- 
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*'  lignint  disorder  Aewed  llaelf  amongH 
"  bis  Majesty's  troops ;  and  that,  on  the 
"  8ih  of  September,  the  number  of  sick 
^  amoonltd  to  upwards  of  10,048  men* 

<«  6.  That  it  appears  by  the  report  of 
*'  the  physician  appointed  to  investigate 
*'  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  malady  to 
''which  his  Majesty's  troops  were  thus 
'/  exposed,  that  the  disease  is  one  which 
^  prevails  periodically  in  the  islands  of 
*'  Zealand,  and  is  of  peculiar  maNgnity 
**  there,  and  wl^ich  constantly  follows  a 
**  law  of  season,  appearing  towards  the 
"  end  of  summer,  becoming  more  severe 
''in  the  autumnal  months^  declining  in 
"  October,  and  nearly  ceasing  is  Novem* 
"  ber.  That  perfect  recoveries  are  rare, 
"  convalescence  never  secure,  and  that 
*'  the  recurrence  of  fever  quickly  lays 
"the  foundation  of  complaints  which 
"  render  a  large  proportion  of  the  suf« 
"  ferers  inefficient  for  future  military  pur* 
"poses. 

"  7*  That  of  the  army  which  embarked 
"  for  service  in  the  Scheldt,  60  officers 
"  and  3,000  men,  exclusive  of  those  killed 
"  bj  the  enemvi  had  died  before  the  1st 
"or February  last,  and  on  that  day  217 
"officers  and  11,260  men  were  reported 
"  sick. 

"  8.  That  the  Expedition  to  the  Scheldt 
'"was  undertaken  under  circumstances 
"  which  afibrded  no  rational  hope  of  ade- 
*'  quale  success,  and  at  the  precise  season 
"  of  the  year  when  the  malignant  disease 
"  which  has  proved  so  (atal  to  bis  Majes- 
"  ty's  brave  troops  was  known  to  be  most 

prevalent;  ana  that  the  adviiers  of -this 

ill'judged  enterprize  are,  in  the  opinion 
"  of  this  House,  deeply  responsible  for  the 
"  heavy  calamities  with  which  its  failure 
"  has  been  attended/' 

There  was  also  a  second  set  of  Resolu- 
tions, as  follows,  relating  to*  the  retention 
of  the  island  of  Walcheren :  -*- 

"  K  That  lieut.-gen.  Sir  Eyre  Coote 
"  having,  on  the  0th  of  September,  been 
"  left  in  the  command  of  Walcheren,  with 
"  an  army  of  about  15,000  men,  did,  on 
"  Chat  day,  make  an  official  report  on 
"  the  state  of  the  island,  the  extent  of 
"  force  required  eflectually  to  guard  it, 
'^  the  nature  and  condition  of  its  defences, 
"  and  the  number  of  men  then  sick  and 
"  unfit  for  doty;  representing  that  after 
"  such  his  exposition,  bis  Majesty's  minis- 
"  ters  would  be  the  best  judges  of  the 
"  propriety  or  possibility  of  Ineping  the 
"island;  'and  adding,  that  the  advan- 
"  tages  must  be  great  indeed  whidi  oonld 
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"  compensate  the  loss  of  lives  and  treasure 
"  which  the  retention  must  necessarily 
"  occasion. 

"  0.  That  on  the  2Sd  of  September,  sir 
"  Eyre  Coote  stated  to  his  Majesty's  mi* 
"  nisters,  that  the  alarnting  progress  of 
"  disease  was  such,  that  if  it  should  conti- 
"  noe  in  the  same  proportion  for  three 
"  weeks  longer  (as  be  added  there  was 
"every  probability  that  it  would),  our 
"  possession  of  the  island  must  become 
"  very  precarious. 

"  3.  That  on  the  6th  of  October  sir 
"  Eyre  Coote,  aAier  stating  that  the  num- 
"  ber  of  sick  was  increasing,  and  that  the 
"  effective  force  was  thereby  rendered  so 
"  trivial,  as  to  make  the  mence  of  the 
"  island  if  it  should  be  attacked,  extreme* 
"  ly  precarious,  did  express  his  anxiety  to 
"  be  informed  of  the  intentions  of  his 
"  Majesty's  government  as  to  the  future 
"  state  of  Walcheren. 
"  4.  That  notwithstanding  these,  and 
many  other  pressing  representdtions,  on 
the  alarming  condition  of  the  troops, 
and  the  danger  to  which  they  were  ex* 
posed,  his  Majesty's  ministers  did  neg* 
"  lect  to  come  to  any  decision  until  the 
'^  4th  of  November,  and  that  the  final  eva* 
"  cuation  of  Walcheren  did  not  take  place 
"  until  the  23d  of  December. 

"  5.  That  on  the  lOtb  of  September,  the 
"  number  of  sick  in  the  island  of  Wal- 
"  clieren  was,  exclusive  of  officers,  6/J38  ; 
"  and  that  the  total  number  of  sick  em- 
"  barked  for  England,  between  the  13th 
"of September  and  the  l6th  of  Novem- 
"  ber,  was  1 1,199,  making  in  that  period 
"  an  increase  of  sick  of  4,268. 

"  6.  That  although  the  great  object  of 
"  the  Ej^edition  had  been  abandoned  as 
"  impracticable,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
"  British  army  was  (without  any  urgent 
"  or  determined  purpose  in  view,  or  any 
"  prospect  of  national  advantage  to  jus* 
"  tify  such  a  hazard,  or  to  compensate 
"  such  a  sacrifice)  leH  by  his  Majesty's 
"  ministers  to  the  imminent  danger  of  at* 
"  tack  from  the  enemyi  and  exposed  dur- 
"  ing  a  period  of  more  than  three  months, 
"  and  under  circumstances  of  aggravated 
hardships,  to  the  fatal  ravages  of  a  di- 
sease, which  on  the  31st  of  August  had 
been  officially  announced  to  be  daily  in* 
creasing  to  a  most  alarming  degree. 
"  7.  That  such  the  conduct  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's advisers,  calls  for  the  severest 
"  censure  of  this  House/' 

The  first  Resolution  having  beep  read 
firom  the  Chair, 
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Lord  Ouiiarcagh  rose  and  spoke  as 
follows : 

Mr.  Speaker ;  From  the  share  which  I 
bore  in  the  cooncils  and  execution  of  the 
measure*  now  under  consideration*  the 
House  will  not  think  it  unnatural,  that  I 
should  fisel  anxious  to  seize  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  submitting  to  them  the 
grounds  on  which  this  Expedition  was  un- 
dertaken, and  upon  which  I  trust  they 
will  be  of  opinion,  that  it  was  not  only 
justifiable,  but  imperiously  called  for  by 
the  stronffest  considerations  of  policy.  I 
feel  that  I  cannot  discharge  the  task  which 
my  public  duty  and  situation  impose  on 
me,  without  experiencine  a  large  portion 
of  the  indulgence  of  tne  House.  The 
nature  of  the  subject  itself,  and  the  course 
which  the  noble  lord  has  very  naturally 
pursued  in  his  speech,  render  it  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  compress  what  I  am  bound 
to  submit  upon  this  occasion  within  a 
very  narrow  compass.  The  task  that  I 
have  to  perform,  must  be  attended  with 
additional  difficulty ;  as  the  greater  part 
of  the  subject 'is  of  a  professional  nature, 
to  the  discussion  of  which  I  come  viih 

{peculiar  circumstances  of  personal  disqoa- 
ification.  Solicitous  to  save  the  time  of 
the  House,  I  shall  discharge  the  doty  im- 
posed upon  me  as  briefly  as  circumstances 
will  permit;  and  shall  principally  trust  to 
the  recollection  of  the  House  with  respect 
to  the  general  import  of  the  evidence  re- 
corded on  the  Minutes,  quoting  those  pas* 
sages  only,  which  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
essential  to  consider*  with  precision,  in 
order  to  come  to  a  conclusive  judgment 
upon  the  case.  I  feel  that  I  should  be 
guilty  of  ingratitude  to  the  noble  lord,  if  I 
did  not  express  to  him  my  personal  acknow- 
ledgements for  the  opportunity  which  his 
lordship,  in  the  discharge  of  his  public 
duty,  has  afibrded  me  of  laying  this  im- 
portant transaction,  in  all  its  bearings, 
before  the  House  and  before  the  pub* 
lie*  However  the  professional  parts  of 
the  subject  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
more  conveniently  considered  elsewhere 
and  before  another  tribunal,  there  is  no 
other  place  than  this  House,  where  it 
would  have  been  possible  satisfactorily  to 
stale  the  nature  and  objects  of«the  Expedi- 
tion under  discussion,  to  separate  them 
from  the  mass  of  calumny  and  misrepre- 
sentatiou,  with  which  they  have  been  en- 
veloped, and  to  bring  them  to  that  point 
and  issue  in  discussion  upon  which  a  ra* 
tional  opinion  may  be  formed  concerning 
ihem.  Had  the  case  been  referred  lo 
vol-  XVI. 


another  tribunal,  the  country  vvould  never 
have  been  persuaded  that  the  accuser  had 
elucidated  those  parts  of  the  question, 
which  might  be  considered  as  pressing  with 
most  force  upon  the  government.  It  is 
only  to  that  political  hostility  which  is  in- 
terwoven in  our  constitution  that  the  pub- 
lic can  look  with  confidence^  on  occasions 
like  the  present,  for  the  full  and  rigid  exar 
mination  of  such  a  question.  I  trust  the 
House  will  do  me  the  justice  to  admit, 
that  I  have  not  personally  shrunk  from  en- 
quiry, or  been  backward  in  bringing  for* 
ward  every  description  of  information, 
which  could  throw  li^ht  upon  the-  matter 
in  issue ;  and  without  imputing  to  the  noble 
lord,  or  to  those  who  hare  acted  with 
him,  any  spirit  as  actuatinff  their  proceed* 
ings  of  which  I  am  entitled  or  disposed  to 
complain,  I  thiak  I  may  venture  to  assume 
that  the  character  of  the  accuser  has  not 
been  so  entirely  merged  in  that  of  the 
judge,  as  to  justify  apprehension  in  the 
minds  of  the  public,  that  the  arguments  on 
the  whole  matter  have  not  b^n  pressed 
with  every  decree  of  hostility  necessary 
for  the  investigation  of  tniin.  It  must 
also  be  satisfactory  to  them  to  find  that 
whatever  difference  may  have  prevailed 
with  respect  to  the  propriety  of  excluding 
strangers  from  the  House,  during  the  pro-! 
gress  of  the  enquiry,  scarcely  a  sentence 
has  been  uttered  which  does  not  appear  mk 
the  printed  minutes  of  the  evidence.  I  be- 
lieve on  no  former  occasion  has  an  en- 
quiry been  conducted  in  a  manner  more 
creditable  to  those  engaged  in  it,  or  better 
calculated  to  bring  tlie  whole  subject 
into  view. — Not  a  single  question  has  been 
stopped,  and  on  very  few  has  any^iscuasion 
taken  place. — I  trust  therefore  I  may  as- 
sume, that  the  whole  has  been  brought  to 
a  fair  issue,  and  if  in  opening  to  the  Hou^e 
on  this  day  the  considerations  which  have 
influenced  my  own  conduct,  1  express  my* 
self  in  a  tone  of  contidence,  of  which  I 
cannot  divest  my  mind,  in  retracing  the 
course  which  I  have  pursued,  1  hofje  the 
House  will  not  aimbnte  it,  to  any  tetflin^ 
of  unbecoming  presumption,  or  above  all 
to  any  unwillingness  to  submit  myself 
with  ail  deference  to  their  judgment. 

Having  stated  thus  much  as  to  the  situa- 
tiim  in  which  the  discussion  now  sainis, 
and  to  the  manner  in  which  it  has  beta 
brought  before  tlie  House,  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  observing  on  the  Hinguiwrity  of 
■he  iisue.  on  which  parlinraent  is  c"«  t-d 
upoii  practically  t«»  decide.  1  'ri<»n<«.  tt.e 
nuble  lord,  that  I  have  no  diiiposi.i.  >i\  to 
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decline  any  species  of  discussioo,  thai  can 
bi^  raised  upoa  the  subject,  wbeii  I  express 
my  belief  of  its  beiog  altogether  a  novel 
proceeding  to  call  upon  the  House  of 
Commons  to  decide  not  upon  the  merits  of 
a  military  operation,  which  has  been  ac- 
tually tried  and  has  failed,  but  to  pro- 
nounce a  speculative  opinion  whether  if 
iba  force  allotted  for  the  main  object  of 
the  Expedition,  viz.  the  attack  oo  Antwerp, 
bad  reached  its  destination,  during  the  pe- 
riod within  which  its  arrival  was  reason^ 
ably  to  be  expected,  it  would  or  would  * 
i^Qt  have  been  successful ;  the  government 
is  called  upon  to  answer  not  for  an  £xpe- 
pedition  the  principal  object  of  which  has 
been  defeated  upon  trial,  but  for  one  which 
in  its  ultimate  object  has  never  been  tried 
at  all.  An  hon.  member  (Mr.  Whitbread) 
said  upon  a  former  occasion,  in  describing 
the  impotence  of  the  attack  and  the  power 
of  the  enemy  to  repel  it,  that  the  lion  of 
France  had  swept  off  the  fly  with  a 
lash  of  his  tail,  but  he  ought  to  recollect, 
that  it  was  not  the  strength  of  the  enemy, 
that  swept  us  off;  it  was  the  force  of  the 
elements,  that  first  thrust  us  aside  from 
our  object,  and  the  overwhelming  power 
of  disease^  that  at  a  later  period  of  the 
operations,  stood  between  us  and  their 
accomplishment.  The  chief  object  of 
the  Expedition  was  the  reduction  of  Ant- 
werp apd  the  capture  of  the  enemy's 
fleet  and  arsenals,  and  the  practicability 
of  our  succeas  mainly  depended  on  the 
speedy  arrival  of  our  Expeilition  at  Sand- 
fleet. 

Our  arrival  there  early  or  late  in  Au- 
gust constituted  two  distinct  cases,  which 
must  never  be  confounded  in  argument 
or  decision.  As  matters  turned  out  the  opera- 
lions  against  Antwerp,  &c.  never  were  fair- 
ly brought  to  the  test.  In  stating  this  Iwish 
liot  to  evade  the  discussion  of  the  question 
even  on  speculative  or  probable  grounds,  I 
am  willing  to  meet  those  who  condemn  the 
operation,  on  any  principled  of  argument 
they  may  chuse  to  adopt.  I  have  courted 
the  investigation  of  this  question  not  less 
from  ajBense  of  duty,  than  from  a  delibe- 
rate and  thorough  conviction,  that  the 
merits  of  the  Expedition  stand  on  a  rock  not 
to  be  shaken.  I  have  even  gone  out  of  my 
vray  to  point  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
Yiews  of  the  subject,  which  might  be  con- 
sidered as  pressing  with  peculiar  weight 
upon  myself,  being  fully  satisfied  that  the 
grounds  upon  which  my  colleagues  and 
myself  have  acted  were  wise  in  themselves, 
and  wishing  to  oiwe  no  part  of  my  justifi- 
cation to  reserve  or  concealment* 


Before  I  state  the  grounds.on  which"  the 
measure  was  originally  taken  up  and  pro- 
secuted by  his  Majesty's  government,  it  ia 
necessaryfor  me  to  advert  to  the  professional 
opinions  called  for  upon  this  subject  and 
which  are  now  before  the  House,  and  io  exa- 
mine whether  those  opinions,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  were  required  and 
given,  were  such  as  ought  to  have  induced 
ministers  to  abandon  the  object,  which  they 
had  in  view ;  these  opinions  consisted  of 
five  military  opinions,  given  by  the  Com* 
mander  in  Chief  and  the  principal  officers 
of  his  staff.  When  my  sentiments  with 
respect  to  the  effect  of  those  opinions, 
were  called  for  by  a  question  in  the  Com* 
mittee,  I  was  not  desirous  of  ultimately 
evading  the  examination  of  those  opinions, 
but  of  reserving  for  more  ample  discussion, 
than  could  be  comprised  in  an  answer  to 
a  question  put  to  me  as  a  witness,  a  consi- 
deration that  must  obviously  be  matter  of 
reasoning  rather  thto  of  evidence.  And 
here  I  must  freely  acknowledge,  that  had 
it  not  been  for  special  circumstances^  which 
I  shall  presently  explain,  it  is  probable  that 
1  should  not  have  been  enabled  to  bring 
before  the  House  any  written  military 
opinions  at  all.  I  make  this  confessioa 
with  less  hesitation,  because  I  never  can 
admit  the  principle  of  its  being  obligatory 
on. government  to  ilhdertake  no  expedi? 
tion  against  the  enemy,  without  being  pos* 
sessed  previously  of  written  opinions  from 
military  authorities.-*— On  former  occa* 
sioDs  of  this  nature,  I  am  free  to  con- 
fess,, that  I  should  not  have  been  enabled  to 
produce  any  such  sanction  for  the  mea- 
sures I  pursued. — In  tl^  instances  of  the 
operations  against  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope» 
against  Copenhagen,  against  Martinique, 
against  Guadaloupe,  and  those  for  ex* 
pelling  the^enemy  from  Portugal,  I  thoughl 
it  my  duty  to  bring  those  operations  tmder 
the  consideration  of  government,  and  to 
issue  the  orders  for  their  execution,  un- 
doubtedly not  without  much  communica- 
tion and  conference  with  military  authori- 
ties, but  certain  ly  without  takingor  thinking 
it  necessary  to  call  for  any  formal  opinion 
in  writing.  And  why  ?  because  I  consi- 
dered the  opinion  of  military  men,  given 
freely  in  discussion,  to  be  infinitely  more 
advantageous  than  anv  more  regular  or 
formal  opinion,  which  they  would  feel 
themselves  authorised  to  give  upon  any 
specific  and  precise  case  that  I  could  state 
for  their  consideration,  the  technical  dis« 
tinction  which  officers  take  between 
military  opinions  ^iven  formally  in  writ* 
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ing,  and  those  which  may  be  collect- 
ed from  them  in  conversation  ahd  dis- 
cussion>  will  be  best  understood  by  re- 
ference to  lord  Chatham'8,evidence;^lord 
Chatham  says  that  his  opinion  was  never 

fiven  formally  as  an  officer,  on  the 
Ixpedition  to  the  Scheldt,  and  ^liy  ?  Is 
it  to  be  supposed  that  lord  Chatham  was 
never  consulted  upon  the  Expedition ;  or 
will  it  be  imagined  that  lord  Chatham 
did  not  approve  of  the  Expedition  ?  No, 
It  was  because  his  Majesty's  government 
had  the  advantage  of  ford  Chatham's  opi^ 
liion  in  a  better  and  more  satisfactory 
ihode.  If  it  were  the  object  of  d  govern- 
ment to  protect  themselves  agaihst  re- 
sponsibility, then  assuredly  they  would 
not  move  a  step  without  fermal  written 
opinions,  but  if  without  desiring  to  avoid 
the  responsibility  which  belongs  to  their 
bitdations,  and  from  which  it  is  their 
first  duty  not  to  shrink,  they  wished  onlv 
to  obtain  military  information,  there  is 
no  mode  less  likely  to  afierd  it,  than 
that  of  calling  fot  written  opinions,  nor 
any  method  better  calculated  to  produce 
it,  than  those  conversations  in  which  mi- 
litary men,  divested  of  responsibility,  will 
freely  detail  all  the  grounds  on  which 
their  sentiments  and  views  are  founded. 
The  distinction  here  taken  must  be  obvious : 
#hen  a  niilitary  case  is  pot  upon  {)aper 
it  tnust  be  siript  of  all  probabilities  and 
cotltingeilcies,  and  stated'  in  as  strict  a 
tnauhet  as  a  legal  case  would  be  stated 
to  a  lawyer.  Can  it  be  supposed  that  the 
rarious  circumstances  upon  which  the 
policy,  or  impolicy  of  a  military  operation 
hinges,  caii  be  'ascertained  iviih  such 
accuracy  previous  to  a  decision  oh  its 
expediency  as  to  admit  of  their  being  a'c- 
durat^ly  detailed  and  ehumerated  as  pre- 
tnises  from  which  a  conclusion  is  to  be 
drawn;  either  the  case  must  be  stated 
only  upon  such  facts  as  are  known  upon 
clear  and  positive  information,  and  the 
answer  to  it  must  consequently  exclude 
all  probabilities  nod  contingencies ;  or 
^*hat  is  merely  probable  and  contingent 
must  be  assumed  as  certain,  in  which  case 
the  opinion  would  be  given  upon  errone- 
ous data,  and  would  probably  be  falsified 
by  the  event.— It  hns  therefore  been  my 
official  practice,  so  far  from  endeavouring 
to  shift  responsibility  upon  points  of  this 
nature  from  my  own  shoulders,  to  relieve 
officers  as  far  as  possible  from  any  parti 
tipation  in  it;  the*  responsibility  of  the 
execution  l^^longs  to  them,  but  for  the 
propriety  of  embarking  in  the  undertaking 
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his  Majesty's  government  oaght  ttl  teittdliti 
alotie  responsible. — It  is  not  oh  this  ac- 
count less  the  duty  of  ministers  to  retort  to 
the  advice  of  professional  men,  and  to 
avail  themselves  of  their  experience  and 
information,  but  certaihiy  this  duty  cati- 
not  be  executed  in  the  best  pi-airtical  man- 
ner by  calling  on  persons  <5f  that  descrip- 
tion to  answer  dry  and  imperfect  cases 
stated  in  writing.-* It  is  the  same  ih  other 
professions,  fbt  instance  in  that  of  the  law, 
the  title  of  an  estate  may  be  open  to  ob- 
jections, and  yet  those  obje<:tions  may  be 
of  such  a  nature  as  not  materially  to  de- 
tract from  the  value  of  the  property ;  if 
the  case  on  such  a  title  were  referred  to 
counsel,  his  answer  on  strict  le^l  ground! 
must  necessarily  be  that  the  title  is  not  tf 
good  one ;  nevertheless  speakirig  practi^ 
cally  he  might  not  hesitate  to  represent 
the  purchase  as  eligible,  or  etfen  to  be** 
come  himself  the  purchaser  of  ihe  estate, 
against  his  own  professional  opinion. — Itl 
the  present  case,  where  suppositions  ar^ 
put  to  general  Calvert,  of  the  works  at 
Antwerp  being  imperfect,  or  the  garrison 
inadequate,  and  he  is  asked  how  far  his 
judgment  of  the  probability  of  succesft 
was  influenced  by  those  circumstances, 
his  observation  immediately  is,  •*  those 
are  considerations  for  the  govcriimctit  t6 
judge  of,  with  tirhich  as  a  itiilttary  mah 
I  can  have  nothing  to  do,  ihy  military 
tfpinion  can  only  be  fbuhded  tipon  the 
supposition  that  this  place  is  in  a  pro- 
per state  of  defence,  adequately  garri- 
soned, and  that  the  governor  and  garrisdh 
will  do  their  duty.  Having  Stated  to  thfe 
House,  the  reasons  why  I  should  not 
have  felt  it  necessary  on -any  general 
principles  of  ministerial  practice  to  call 
ifbr  written  opinions  from  the  mflitarV 
officers  who  were  consulted,  I  must  now 
state  the  special  grounds,  upon  #hich  I 
was  induced  to  do  so  in  the  present  iri- 
statlce.  The  attention  of  the  goverri- 
ment  had  been  directed  for  a  considerable 
time  to  the  growing  naval  power  of  the 
enemy  in  the  Scheldt;  in  consideriiM^ 
the  lines  of  operation  by  which  it  might 
be  assailed,  two  only  suggested  I  hem- 
selves  for  decision,  viz.  either  a  mor^- 
mertt  across  Flanders  to  Antwerp,  aft<^r 
landing  at  Ostend,  or  a  conjoint  Expe- 
dition by  the  Scheldt  with  a  view  of 
landing  a  considerable  force  higher  tip 
the  Hver  as  near  to  Antwerp  as  possible. 
In  the  many  conversations  whi<  h  took 
place  on  this  subject  previous  to  a  de- 
cisioD^  it  seemed  indlsputabia  that  consi» 
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derable  difficulties  miut  attend  either  of 
these  operations,  but  it  appeared  thai  the 
impediments  to  that  by  which  the  army 
must  cross  Flanders  from   Ostend,  were 
the  more  serious,  if  not  absolutely  insur* 
mounlable;    to  bring  the   question   dis- 
tinctly to  a  point,  I  thought  it  material 
to    obtain   tne    professional   opinion   of 
the     commander    in    chief    upon     this 
part   of  the  subject,   in  order    that    (if 
adverse)   the   admiralty   might   proceed 
on   their  part  to  form  a  decibive  opinion 
how  far  the  conjoint  operation    by  the 
Scheldt,  which  depended  on  the  power 
of  the  navy  to  land  the  army  at  Santfleet, 
tvas,  or  was  not  practicable.-^Tbe  answer 
of  the  commander  in  chief,  which  may  be 
considered  as  conclusive  against  the  ope« 
ration  by  Ostend,  was  received  by  me  on 
the  3d  of  June,  and  was  immediately  com- 
inunit  ated  to  the  admiralty  for  their  con- 
sideration, this  produced  their  memoranda 
of  the  i)th  and  19th  of  June,  in  which  the 
naval  lords  declare  their  professional  opi- 
nion and  undertake  to  carry  the  armament 
up  the  West  Scheldt,  to  land  the  army  at 
Santileet  and  to  bring  it  olF  again,  provided 
one  bank  of  the  river  should  be  in  our  pos- 
session.—It  may  be  necessary  here  to  ob- 
6erve,.that  my  letter  of  the  '29th  May  only 
called  tor  the  opinion  of  the  commander 
in  chief,  and  that  it  was  at  bis  instance^ 
and  not  at  mine,  that  the  opinions  of  the 
officers  of  his  staff  were  obtained. — How 
far  these  opinions  were  intended  to  be 
official  and  fco  be  of  a  produceable  nature 
it  IS  not  tor  me  to  say,  but  1  certainly  am 
extremely  happy,  that  they  have  been 
brought  mto  view,  as  they  have  served  to 
put  the  question  upon  its  true  issue  at  the 
outsety  and  have  shewn  that  this  was  not  an 
operation  which  his  Majesty's  ministers 
thought  themselves  entitled  to  undertake 
in  contemplation  of  certain  and  complete 
success,  but  an  attempt  which  they  consi- 
dered themselves  bound  in  duty  to  prose- 
cute upon  a  balance  of  its  advantages  and 
risks.-*The  officers  who  gave  their  opi- 
nions appear  by  the  evidence  to  have  deli- 
vered them  under  the  impression  that  an 
Expedition  to  the  Scheldt  had  (in  prin- 
ciple at  least)  been  previously   decided 
upon;  a  mistake  into  which  they  may 
▼ery  naturally  have  fallen  from  observing 
the  preparations  for  service  that  were  in 
progress*  and  from  the  earnestness  with 
which  the  investigation  of  the  subject  was 
pursued,  but  I  can  assure  the  House  that 
the  Expedition  was  not  finally  determined 
upon  by  the  King's  g^Tcrmaent  till  the 


2l8t  of  June.— 'It  is  true  that  on  the   144h 
of  June  his  Majesty's  authority  was  re- 
ceived  for  holding  the  force  in  readiness 
for   immediate    embarkation,   orders  for 
whicli  were  signified  in  .my  letter  to  the 
commander  in  chief  of  the  18th  of  that 
month,  bttt  it  was  not  until  the  decision  of 
the  admiralty  of  the  19th  of  June  upon  the 
landing  at  Santfi«;et  was  received  that  the 
final  determination  of  ministers  was  taken 
and  submitted  to  the  King.— In  referring 
to  these  opinions,  that  of  the  Commander 
in  Chief  naturally  first  attracts  attention^ 
not  only  as  coming  from  a  person  in  high 
official  situation,  but  as  c«Lrrying  with  it 
great  authority  froi;n  the  military  repnta* 
tion  and  character  of  the  individual  by 
whom  it  was  given.   It  is  natural  for  those 
who  argue  against  the  expediency  of  this 
operation  to  contend  that  ministers  ouffht 
to  have  been  discouraged  by  the  opinion 
in  question,  but  admittinff  all  the  weight 
to  which  the  sentiments  of  the  commander 
in  chief  are  entitled,  I  am   prepared  to 
maintain  that  this  is  not  the  conclusion 
fairly  to    be  drawn  firom  his  opinion.^— 
After   examining  4he   objections  to  the 
operation  by  Ostend,  he  proceeds  as  fol- 
lows.    "  It  therefore  appears  that  the  ad- 
vance through  Flanders  is  attended  with 
^cry  great  difficulties,   and   that  at  any 
rate  a  return  by  the  Scheldt  is  most  expe- 
dient and  eligible,  it  would   follow  also 
that  the  attack  should  be  directed  from 
that  side,  and  be  a  combined  naval  and 
land  operation,  the  detail  of  which  must 
be  well  considered  and  arranged  by  both 
services." — I  must  stop  here  to  observe 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive  if  the 
operation,  alluded  to,  had  been  consider- 
ed by  the  Commander  in  Chief  as  either 
impracticable  in  itself  or  inconsistent  with 
the  principles  of  military  prudence,  that  he 
would  have  been  disposed  to  point  it  out 
as  requiring  consideration   and   ai  range- 
ment,  it  would  have  been  more  natural  lor 
him  to  have  applied  to  it  tliat  language  of 
disapprobation  and  of  protest,  which  cha- 
racterizes the  former  part  of  his  opinion 
relative  to  the  march  irom  Ostend,  and  I 
certainly  feel  myself  entitled  to  state,  with- 
out throwing  upon  the  Commander  in  Chief 
the  smallest  re«|)onsibility,  with  respect  to 
the  policy  of  the  late  Expedition  ;  that  in 
none  of  the  various  communications  held 
with  him  by  me  on  this  subject,  did  1  under- 
stand him  professionally  to  remonstrate 
against  it,  as  an  operation,  in  which  the 
force  of  the  country  would  be  improperly 
exposed.    With  respect  to  the  particvd^ 
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faasmrd  which  *  the  amament  might  incnr, 
the  Commander  in  Chiei'  proceeds  to  ob- 
serve, "  In  whatever  way  Antwerp  is   lo 
be  approached  or  taken,  the  service   is 
one  of  very  great  risk,  and  in  which  the 
safe  return  of  the  army  so  employed  may 
be  very  precarious  irom  the  opposition 
made  and  the  length  of  time  consumed 
in  the  operation,  which  enables  the  ene- 
my to  assemble  in  a  short  time  a  great 
force  from  every  part  of  the  Netherlands 
and  Holland,  and  even  from  Westphalia 
by  the  course  of  the  Rhine  as  well  as  from 
the  frontiers  of  France."— Here  the  risk 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  Commander 
inChief  is  obviously  depending  altogether 
upon  the  mean*  which  the  enemy  might 
possess  of  assembling  a  force  upon  Ant- 
werp during  the  progress  of  the  service. 
What  these  means  were,  did  not  constitute  a 
question  to  be  decided    by  professional 
judgment,  but  could  onl^  be   collected 
from  the  information  received  concerning 
the    number  and  description   of   troops 
which  the  enemy  then  had  in  the  coon- 
tries    adjacent  to  the  Scheldt ;    it  was 
for  government  and  not   for  the    Coai- 
mander  in  Chiefto  decide  on  the  nature 
and   authenticity  of  that  information.     I 
shall    be  prepared  to  contend   hereafter 
that  the  enemy's  force  was  not  such  during 
any  period  ol  the  operation  down  to  its 
close,  and  even  subsequent  to  the  time 
within  which  the  accomplishment  of  all 
our  objects  might  have  been  reasonably 
expected,   as  could  have  essentially    en- 
dangered the  safety  of  the    army  em- 
ployed.     1  trust  therefore  it  will  appear 
that  the  only  remark  in  the  report  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief  which  can  be  con- 
sidered as  adverse  to  the  undertaking  re- 
fers   entirely    to  a  contingency,   which 
never  actually  existed  during  tbe  late  ser- 
vice, and  that  it  cannot  therefore  be  taken 
as  an  authority    against   the  judgment 
formed  by  the  King's  government  upon 
this  subject.      The  next  opinion  which 
has  been  relied  upon  as  decisive  against 
the  undertaking,  is,  that  of  colonel  Gor- 
don;    In  any  comment  I  have  to  offer 
ui>on  that  opinion,  1  wish  to  speak  of  it 
with  the  respect  I  entertain  for  that  offi- 
cer ;  I  consider  the  same  observation  to 
be  applicable  to  his  opinion  which  I  ap- 
plied to  that  of  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
VIZ.  that  he  would  hardly  have  wasted  his 
military  ingenuity  in  contriving  modes  by 
which  the  government  might  oe  enabled 
to  carry  forward  operations,  which  bad 
defiance  to  all  kaown  maxims  of  military 


prudence.  After  disposing  of  the  project 
of  operating  by  O-itend,  Colonel  Guidon 
proceeds  to  stale  **  the  sevord  mode  for 
consideration  is  the  roaiirime  operation 
fur  acting  with  our  land  r'orce  from  our 
ships  of  war  on  the.  ttanks  of  the  rirer 
2k:heldt.  Ic  is  i:uagiiivl  that  the  di^em- 
barkation-ofthetr<>ttp^  mi..htbe  pr(».ectpd 
as  high  as  Saudvliet,  w  lich  is  within  20 
miles  of  Antwerp,  if  this  com  Id  'e  (!one 
and  a  landing  in  S'me  f  )rce  effected  at 
Sandvliet,  it  might  he  possible  to  march 
direct  upon  Antwerp,  at  the  same  time 
ihat  a  corps  endeavoured  <o  take  posses- 
sion of  the  forts  and  batteries  upon  tiie 
river,  and  that  the  boats  of  the  fleet  well 
manned,  armed,  and  towing  launches 
with  troops  proceeded  with  thi  tide 
direct  to  the  city.  That  thtN  w«>uld  he  a 
most  desperat«-  enterprize  couid  not  be 
doubted,  and  that  in  the  attempt  wbethc^ 
successful  or  otherwise  a  very  l<rge  pro^ 
portion  6f  our  naval  and  miiwary  means 
woold  be  put  to  imminent  hizaid,  but  it 
appears  to  be  an  entt  rprize  4»f  less  risk, 
and  one  which  could  brbiougiii  to  an  ear^ 
lier  issue  and  attended  with  le»s  t  xpence 
than  that  which  h  )S  been  consiileit^d  in 
the  first  part  of  this  paper.''  Now  I  beg 
leave  to  contend  that  colonel  Gosdon's 
suggestion  of  the  enterprizt*  being;  des- 
perate is  referable  to  his  own  plan  of 
operations  as  suggested  in  tbis  papt^r,  and 
not  to  that  which  it  was  in  the  contempla- 
tion either  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  or  of 
those  who  werecharged  with  the  conduct  of 
the  operation,  to  carry  into  effect.  I 
perfectly  concur  with  colonel  Gordon 
that  the  project  of  embarking  a  force  in 
launches,  and  endeavouring  to  pass  them 
with  the  tide  up  to  Antwerp  with  a  view 
of  taking  that  city  by  storm  on  the  side 
of  the  river,  before  the  works  were  tither 
carried  or  on  the  point  of  beinn  carried 
by  an  army  on  the  land  side,  w/uld  have 
been  not  only  a  desperate,  but  an  almost 
impracticable  undertaking,  more  eK|>eci- 
ally  in  the  state  of  the  enemy's  «iefences 
between  the  forts  of  Lillo  and  Liefken- 
shoeik,  bat  it  would  be  doing  great  in- 
justice to  colonel  Gordon's  military  opi« 
nion,  to  suppose,  that  he  meant  to  assert, 
independent  of  all  consideration  ol  rela- 
tive force,  that  the  landing  a  considerable 
corps  at  Sandvliet  with  a  view  to  an  ad- 
vance by  land  on  Antwerp  must  necessa- 
rily be  a  desperate  enterprize ;  that  such 
would  not  have  been  the  case  has  been  es- 
tablished by  the  evidence  of  every  offi« 
cer  exammed  before  tbe  Coami^ee ;  sir 
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William  Epskine  is  the  only  officer  who 
Contends  that  a  landing  so  late  eVen  as 
the  25th  of  Aogost  would  have  exposed 
the  army  to  risk  ;  all  concur  in  opinion 
that  an  advance  on  Antwerp  early  in  Au- 
gust might  have  been  effected  with  per- 
fect facility,  and  without  the  enemy's' 
having  the  power  to  assemble  )any  con- 
ikiderable  force  to  oppose  us  in  the  field  ; 
how  long  ihe  opcralion  might  have  been 
prosecuted  and  with  what  prospect  of 
success  it  would  have- been  attended  are 
distinct  questions,  which  I  shall  have  to 
argue  hereafter ;  but  that  this  enterprize 
would  have  been  in  its  nature  most  d^s- 

f>erate  is  refuted  by  the  whole  current  of 
he  evidence,  and  is  pointedly  denied  by 
the  quarter  master  general  of  the  army 
in  his  answer  to  the  following  question 
font  to  him  on  that  subject.  "  Q.  Supposing 
the  operations  of  the  army  to  have  beeil 
tondiicted  with  the  due  precautions,  do 
you  consider  that  the  security  of  the  army 
was  improvidently  'hazarded  from  the 
nature  of  the  enterprise  itself?—!  do  not/^ 
It  is  impossible  then  to  understand  colo- 
nel Gordon's  reasoning  to  apply  to  the 
case  upon  which  the  House  has  actiially 
to  decide. — Colonel  Gordon  was  called 
npon^for  his  ideas  upon  the  subject  by 
the  Commander  in  Chief,  and  has  sub- 
mitted to  hini  a  suggestion  on  which 
he  reasons  ;  his  reasoning  appears  ge- 
nerally correct,  as  applied  to  the  view 
of  the  question  which  he  was  induced  to 
take;  but  it  can  by  no  means  be  consi- 
dered as  having  any  just  application  to 
that  upon  which  the  Expedition  was 
ultimately  undertaken.  I  shall  not  thitik 
it  necessary  to  detain  the  House  in  com- 
tnentitig  minutely  upon  the  threeother  mili- 
tary opinions;  vi2.  those  of  gen.  Calvert,  gen. 
jBrownrigg,  and  gen.  Hope ;  it  Is  enough 
to  remark,  that  as  gen.  BroWnri gg  and 
gen.  Hope  both  contemplate  a  coup-de- 
main  against  Antwerp  under  certain  fa- 
Tonrable  circumstances  as  possible,  then* 
opinions  can  scarcely  be  relied  upon  as 
conclusive  against  the  practicability  of 
Buch  a  measure  ;  neither  can  gen.  Calvert 
be  considered  as  so  stating  it,  who  sums 
up  his  opinion  in  these  words,  **  The  ser* 
t^ice  would  be  hazardous  and  the  troops 
•mpioyedin  it  be  exposed  to  considerable 
risk,  but  }  humbly  conceive  the  operation 
in  this  point  of  view  does  not  present  the 
same  insuperable  difficulties  which  I  must 
be  of  opiniofi  would  attend  an  attempt  to 
perform  the  same  service  by  a  debarkation 
at  or  in  the  vicinity  ^f  Ostetid  and  by  a 


movement  fVom  thencfe  to  the  point  of  At- 
tack.'*— I  must  also  observe  that  biftfi  g^n. 
Brownrigg  and  gen.  Hope  in  their  opiniorts 
bring  strongly  into  view  the  advantages  to 
which  the  efmrt  might  lead^  iv^h  without 
attaining  cottiplbte  success ;  vit.  thosfe  of 
a  diversion  in  fatoUr  of  Ausiria^  and  the 
capture  of  Walchcretl,  on  the  inlpbrtahce 
of  which  I  shall  halve  to  speak  hereafler. 
—In  quoting  krid  reasoning  bpoii  thfc  opi- 
nions of  these  distinguished  dfHcers,  I  beg 
it  may  be  considered  th^t  I  do  not  fkXe^  to 
them  as  giving  silch  couht^natice  Co 
the  undeftaking  as  t6  bring  iipbri  th^tti 
the  slightest  professional  resbbhsibility  ; 
they  felt  it  to  be  their  tJuty,  as  lid 
doubt  it  was,  to  point  the  attetitioh  of 
governmeAt  to  the  diAcUlties  of  sucU 
an  attempt.  With  ^uch  opinioti.<i  before 
them,  from  quarters  so  respectable,  it 
becanre  the  duty  of  govefnmeht  fully  i6 
weigh  the  nature  aria  magnitude  of  the 
difHcultieii  with  which  they  would  hare  to 
combat.  It  rested  with  the  King's  ttiihisters 
upon  their  own  responsibility  dltiniately  to 
appreciate  and  decide  on  thosi^  diificuUies. 
Ministers  did  not  disguise  firohi  themselves 
that  the  obstacles  to  success  werfe  serious 
in  their  nature,  but  at  the  satiie  time  thej^ 
could  not  cohsider  them  as  insuperable,  o^ 
such  as  in  theih  judgment  should  preblude 
the  attempt. — It  cannot  be  i^xfiected  that 
at  this  distance  of  time  I  should  furnl^ 
the  House  with  detailed  statements  of  atl 
the  proceedings  adopted  h^f  ^oterdtnent 
with  a  view  to  the  investigation  of  the  sub- 
ject; but  it  Will  be  recollected  they  had 
the  advantage  of  two  professional  opinions 
within  the  cabinet,  they  had  repeated 
communications  with  profession&l  dtitho- 
rities  in  both  services,  they  were  possessed 
of  much  information  respecting  the  state 
of  the  enemy,  and  I  therefore  contend 
that  they  were  justified  in  forming  the?r 
own  decision  ufjon  the  subject,  and  thdt 
I  ^m  entitled  in  defending  that  decision 
to  consider  the  question  as  .not  disposed 
of  updn  the  authority  of  written  opinions, 
but  as  still  remaining  open  to  fiiir  ex- 
amination.— That  it  has  not  beerf  the  fitac- 
tice  in  former  times  for  ministers  to  fVame 
their  d^cisibiis  in  all  cases  upon  written 
opinions,  and  to  consider  themsMves  £ts 
precluded  from  all  defence  of  their  con- 
duct unless  they  could  produce  dpinions 
of  that  description  in  justification  of  their 
measures,  I  apprehend  may  be  established 
from  a  reference  to  the  history  of  every 
former  administration.  In  support  of  this 
podtioD,  I  sboald  wish  to  refer  the  gentle* 
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men  on  the  other  side  of  the  Houie  to  the 
experience  of  their  own  admtnistrationj  as 
likely  to  have  most  weight  in  their  jud^;- 
ment.  1  heg  it  may  be  understood  that  m 
referring  to  their  military  operations,  I  do 
not  wish  to  do  it  invidiously ;  whatever  dif- 
ference of  opinion  may  have,  pre  vailed  on 
those  subjects  at  the  time,  aud  whatever 
may  have  been  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
those  measures,  I  am  perfectly  prepared  to 
admit,  that  errors  into  which  they  may 
have  fallen,  can  form  no  justification  for 
my  conduct,  or  that  of  my  late  col- 
leagues, and  1  certainly  do  not  wish  to 
advert  to  their  failures  as  giving  me  any 
claim  to  forbearance  on  their  part  on 
the  present  occasion.  I  feel  the  less 
disposed  unnecessarily  to  urge  any  per- 
sonal argument  with  respect  to  the  right 
hon.  gent,  opposite  (Mr.  Windham,)  as 
I  know  no  individual  in  the  contests  of 
political  life,  who  is  himself  a  more  ge- 
nerous opponent.  He  is  entitled  to  the 
more  consideration  from  the  line  of 
conduct  which  he  has  pursued  on  re- 
cent occasions,  when  although  acting  in 
opposition  to  the  government,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  do  justice  to  those  trans- 
actions, which  were  connected  with  the 
fame  and  glory  of  the  country  in  war, 
and  which  being  praised  and  honoured 
as  they  deserved  were  calculated  to 
excite*  and  augment  the  military  ener- 
gies of  the  empire.  But  I  should  wish 
to  ask  the  rieht  hon.  gent,  whether  the 
goyemment  of  which  he  formed  a  part, 
when  they  determined  upon  the  Expe- 
dition to  the  Dardanelles,  had  previously 
received  the  written  opinion  of  the  illus- 
trious person  then  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  or  of  other  military  authorities,  in 
favour  of  the  practicability  of  such  an 
operatio^i  ?  Am  I  to  understand  that  full 
information  had  been  in  that  case  pre- 
viously collected  of  the  precise  amount 
and  condition  of  the  force  from  which 
opposition  might  be  expected  }  of  the 
exact  state  of  the  enemy's  works  ?  of  the 
position  of  the  arsenal  of  Constantinople  ? 
of  the  difficulty  of  passing  and  repassing 
the  Dardanelles }  And  that  upon  the 
case  so  stated,  ministers  had  received  the 
sanction  of  professional  judgment  for 
sending  a  naval  force  unsupported  by  an 
army,  to  undertake  the  service  in  ques- 
tion. Will  the  right  hon.  gentlemen 
have  the  goodness  to  inform  the  House, 
under  the  sanction  of  what  military  opi- 
nion they  acted,  when  they  employed  a 
corps  of  British  troops,   not  ex<;eeding 


10,000  men,  in  the  river  Plate,  tor  the 
purpose  of  effecting  not  the  deliverance, 
but  the  conquest  of  that  great  portion -of 
the  continent  of  South  America?  And 
when  with  similar  views  they  sent  ft' 
corps  of  not  half  that  strength  to  circum« 
navigate  the  globe,  to  reduce  Chili,  and 
to  open  a  military  communication  across 
the  Andes  with  the  force  whieh  was  to 
carry  on  its  operations  on  the  side  of 
Buenos  Ay  res.  Was  all  this  undertaken 
upon  precise  information  previously  ob- 
tained, and  were  military  men  previously 
consulted  upon  the  practicability  of  such 
an  attempt  ?  If  so,  I  should  be  glad  to 
see  the  written  opinions  upon  which  these 
operations  were  undertaken.  I  am  not 
aware  that  such  opinions  as  I^ave  de« 
scribed,  exist,  and  certainly  never  found 
any  such  in  the  records  of  the  department 
which  I  lately  filled.  It  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  contend,  that  the  absence  of 
sach  sanction  establishes  the  impolicy 
of  the  opei'ations  alluded  to,  I  only  refer 
to  that  circumstance  as  an  illustration  of 
the  practice  of  government  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  lay  in  my  claim  to  have  my 
conduct  judged  of  by  its  own  merits, 
and  not  to  be  condemned  because  I  hav^ 
not  considered  myself  as  fettered  by  a 
system  which  I  am  persuaded  never  can 
be  strictly  pursued  without  the  most  es- 
sential  prejudice  to  the  interests  of  the 
public  service.  I  must  also  contend 
agamst  the  principle  which  has  been 
maintained  in  argument,  that  government  \ 
cannot  be  justified  in  undertaking  any- 
operation,  the  practicability  of  which 
has  not  been  previously  established  oa 
a  full  and  minute  examination  at  home  of 
all  the  possible  circumstances  on  which 
success  may  turn.  I  apprehend  that 
this  never  has  been,  and  never  can  be 
a  wise  principle  of  conduct  for  any  great 
country  to  act  upon,  least  of  all  for  Great 
Britain,  whose  prospects  of  advantage  ia 
war  so  peculiarly  rest  upon  the  energy 
and  enterprize  of  her  operations.  I  am  sure 
that  such  vvas  not  the  rule  of  action  by  which 
the  late  lord  Chatliam  was  guided  ia- 
any  of  the  expeditions  undertaken  by  him 
during  the  conduct  of  that  war,  which 
raised  the  military  glory  of  this  country 
to  so  high  a  pitch.  In  order  to  shew  that 
lord  Chatham  considered  the  practicabi** 
I ity  of  an  operation  to  be  a  point,  which 
might  often  most  properly  remain  to  be 
decided  on  the  spot,  by  the  judgment  and 
observation  of  tiie  officer,  to  whom  the 
command  was  entrusted,  1  shall  read  to 
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the  House  an  extract  from  the  instractions 
prepared  by^that  great  mnn,  under  which 
the  Expedition  to  Rochtort  in  the  year 
1758  waA  conducted.  *'  And  whereas  we 
are  persuaded,  that  nothing  in  the  present 
situation  of  affairs,  can  so  speedily  and 
essentially  anmiy  and  distress  France  as  a 
successful  enterprize  against  Rochfort : 
our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  you  do  at- 
tempt, as  far  as  shall  be  found  practicable, 
a  descent  with  the  forces  under  vour  com- 
mand  on  the  French  coast,  at  or  near 
Rochfort,  in  ^rder  to  attack  if  practicable, 
and  by  a  vigorous  impression  force  that 
place;  and  lo  burn  and  destroy  to  the  ut- 
most of  your  power,  all  docks,  magazines, 
arsenals,  and  shipping,  that  shall  be  found 
there,  and  exert  such  other  efforts,  as  you 
shall  jud'ge  most  proper  for  annoying 
the  enemy.  After  the  attempt  at  Roch- 
fort shall  either  have  succeeded  or  tailed, 
and  in  case  the  circumstances  of  our  forces 
and  fleet  shall,  with  prospect  of  success, 
still  admit  of  further  operations,  vou  are 
next  to  consider  Port  L'Onent  andf  Bour- 
deaux  as  the  most  important  objects  of 
our  arms  en  the  coast  of  France;  and 
our  will  and  pleasure  accordingly  is,  that 
you  do  proceed  successively  to  an  attempt 
on  both  or  either  of  those  places,  as  shall 
be  judged  practicable;  or  on  any  other 
place,  that  shall  be  judged  most  ad  vise- 
able,  from  Bourdeaux  homeward  to  Mavre, 
in  order  to  carry  and  spread  with  as 
much  rapidity  as  may  be,  a  warm  alarm 
along  the  maritime  provinces  of  France." 
—The  House  will  here  observe  that  the 
expression  "  if  practicab/"  occurs  in 
every  point  of  the  instructions,  and  in 
order  more  distinctly  to  shew,  how  fatal 
in  lord  Chatham's  judgment  it  would  prove 
to  the  welfare  of  the  service,  if  ministers  at 
home  were  bound  to  fbrej^ee  and  to  decide 
upon  all  the  possible  contingencies  inci- 
dent to  operations  abroad,  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  drawing  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  an  extract  from  a  letter  from 
sir  J.  Mordaunt,  the  commander  in  chief 
of  that  expedition,  to  lord  Chatham  pre- 
vious to  its  departure,  in  the  answer  to 
which,  not  without  some  degree  of  rebuke 
to  that  officer,  lord  Chatham's  opinions  on 
this  question  are  distinctly  laid  down. 
The  extract  from  sir  J.  Monlaunt's  letter 
is  as  follows. — "  I  must  also  b»'g  leave 
to  trouble  you  furiher  on  a  matHr  which 
occurs  to  me  relative  to  the  service  1  am 
going  upon  ;  which  is,  that  iiavmg  hi  nee 
my  arrival  here  conv<«rsed  with  sir  Edward 
Hawke  and  rice  admiral  Knowles,  wno 


both  seem  of  opinion,  that  it  ia  poHtUe, 
from  the  nature  of  the  navigation  •to  Roch-- 
fort, the  fleet  may  be  detained  even  in 
sight  of  the  coast  of  France  for  a  week  or 
ten  days,  without  being  able  to  get  inta 
the  Road,  or  off  the  Isle  d'Aiz,  daring 
which  time  an  alarm  will  necessarily  be 
given  in  those  parts;  this  conjuncture  and 
situation,  if  it  should  happen,  appears  to 
me  so  very  delicate,  and  equally  so  to  the 
other  general  officers  on  the  expeditioD, 
who  may,  by  accident,  succeed  to  be  first 
in  command,  and  come  to  be  under  the 
same  difficulty,  (the  success  of  our  under* 
taking  depending,  as  I  apprehend,  on  the 
suddenness  of  its  execution)  that  I  should 
be  glad,  if  it  is  thought  proper,  to  have  a 
direction,  how  I  am  to  act  in  that  case/'— > 
Mr.  Pitt's  reply  is  in  the  following^ words: 
'*  With  legara  to  the  supposed  case  ai 
stated  in  your  letter,  I  am  commanded  by 
the  king  to  signify  to  you  his  majesty'fe 
pleasure,  that  you,  or  such  other  officer, 
on  whom  the  command  may  devolve,  do, 
in  conformity  to  the  latitude  given  by  hit 
majesty's  instructions,  judge  of  the  practi* 
cability  of  the  service  on  the  spot,  accord- 
ing as  contingent  events,  and  particular 
circumstances  may  require;  the  king 
judging  it  highly  prejudicial  to  the  good 
of  his  service  to  give  particular  orders 
and  directions  with  regard  to  possible 
contingent  cases,  that  may  arise.  ^The 
same  principle  will  be  found  to  have  go- 
verned  lord  Chatham's  conduct  in  all 
the  operations  of  the  subsequent  year, 
viz.  those  against  Su  Maloes,  against 
Cherbourg  and  St.  Cas.  N<either  lord 
Chatham's  principles  nor  failures  ever 
exctted  the  animadversion  of  parliament. 
Lord  Chatham's  conduct  was  never  ques« 
tioned,  he  was  not  considered  as  having 
acted  unwisely  in  sending  forth  expedi- 
ditions  which  though  unsuccessful  were 
calculated  to  distress  and  annoy  the  enemy, 
and  to  divert  their  force  from  oppressing 
our  allies.  The  conduct  of  sir  J.  Mordaunt 
was  arraigned  both  before  a  court  of  in- 
quiry and  a  court  martial,  but  that  of  lord 
Chatham,'  or  of  his  colleagues,  was  never. 
once  questioned  in  the  parliament  of  that, 
day.  In  what  I  have  hitherto  submitted 
to  the  House,  1  do  not  feel  that  I  have 
yet  established  any  thing  in  favour  of  the 
policy  of  the  conduct  pursued  ;  my  object 
has  been  merely  to  rebut  those  inferences, 
which  would  deprive  me  of  a  fair  hearing; 
and  as  I  conceive  I  have  satisfactorily 
proved  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  mill- 
tary  opinions  before  the    House,  when 
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careliiUy  examioed  and  fairly  understood^ 
which  can  justify  any  man  in  bringing 
them  forward  as  couclosive  in  point  of  au- 
thority againtt  m««  8o«  I  trusty  I  have  also 
shewn«  thai  the  course  pursued  by  govern- 
ment iii  investigating  and  decicTing  upon 
the  present  Expedition^  has  >been  con- 
sistent with  the  best  practice  of  the  best 
limes,  and  that  if  it  varies  from  that  prac- 
tice in  any  respect,  it  is  rather  that  the 
present  Expedition  has  been  taken  up,, 
upon  a  more  deliberate  examination  of 
circumstances,  than  has  marked  former 
enterprises,  in  which  the  arms  of  the 
country  have  been  engaged.  I  hope 
therefore,  that  I  msiy  b(  permitted  to  enter 
without  prejudice  inio  a  fair  examiaaliun 
of  the  grounds  upon  which  the  govern- 
ment acted.  1  desire  only  that  the 
opinion  of  the  House  may  be  formed  upon 
a  true  balance  of  all  the  advantages  which 
we  were  reasonably  intitled  to  expect, 
weighed  against  the  risk  and  expence 
which  we  were  called  upon  to  contem- 
plate* It  is  upon  this  comparison  fairly 
made*  that  the  judgment  of  every  rea- 
sonable man  ought  to  be  founded*  and 
I  hope  in  examining  the  subject*  I  shall 
not  appear  to  the  House  either  to  evade  the 
difficulties  of  the  question,  or  to  undervalue 
Ihe  weight  of  those  arguments  against 
vbich  1  shall  have  to  contend.  In  arguing 
the  grounds  upon  which  the  Expedition 
to  the  Scheldt  was  undertaken*  I  must 
protest  against  the  attempt  uhich  has 
been  made  to  confine  them  to  the  single 
object  of  destroying  the  enemy's  naval 
resources  in  that  river.  The  determination 
of  ffovemment  was'taken  upon  more  ex- 
tended views*  they  had  a  duty  to  perform 
not  only  to  their  own  country,  but  to  their 
allies*  and  the  motives  arising  from  either 
of  those  considerations  made  it  in  their 
judgment  a  matter  of  paramount  obliga- 
tion to  engage  in  the  enterpriae  however 
arduous.  But  before  I  argue  in  more  de- 
tail the  grounds  upon  which  they  actecl,  I 
wish  to  observe,  that  the  inquiry  which 
has  been  gone  into  has  had  the  good  efiect 
•f  stripping  the  question  of  much  ex- 
traneous matter.  It  is  no  longer  to  be 
contended  that  the  Expedition  could  have 
been  prepared  to  act  before  the  time  at 
which  it  was  actually  sent  forth.  It  has 
been  proved*  that  the  utmost  exertions 
were  unremittingly  employed  to  prepare 
the  army  for  service*  and  that  neither 
the  army  itself*  nor  the  means  of  traos- 
poHing  It,  could  possibly  have  been  ready 
At  an  earlier  period.    The  power  aiMl  suifi- 
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ciency  of  the  armament  itself  has  ceased 
to  be  matter  of  controversy.  It  has  also 
been  established  in  evidence*  that  all  the 
equipments  of  the  army  were  complete^ 
that  every  man  proceeding  on  theExpedi<* 
tion  was  efiective  and  fit  for  doty*  and 
th^t  at  no  former  period  of  our  history 
has  an  armament  been  assembled  for 
service  more  perfect  in  all  its  pafts*  or, 
one  reflecting  more  credit  on  all  the  de« 

fiartments  employed  in  its  preparation.-* 
t  has  further  been  distinctly  proved*  that 
to  no  other  ouarter  than  the  Scheldt  couij 
the  efforts  of  our  arms  have  been  directed 
with  any  thing  like  the  same  prospects  of 
advantage*  either  to  our  own  interests  ov 
to  those  of  the  common  c^use.— I  am  par* 
ticularly  anxious  to  point  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  this  part  of  the  question*  as 
they  must  be  aware  that  a  great  portion 
of  the  dissatisfaction  which  has  been  ex- 
pressed against  the  measure,  has  proceeded 
from  persons  ^ho   were  induced  to  be- 
lieve* either  that  in  sending  an  Expeditioa 
to  the  Scheldt*  we  deserted  the  interest  of 
the  Prninsula,  and  thereby  failed  to  carry 
into  eflcct  the  objects  for  which  we  wero 
contending  in  that  quarter;  or  that   wa 
neglected  to  turn  our  exertions   to   tho 
north  of  Germany,  where  the  dispositionf 
of  the  people  presented  a  Geld  for  .exer- 
tion* which  under  proper  management 
might  have  enabled  us  to  press  more  se- 
verely upon  the  enemy*  and  would  havf 
opened  the  most  enlarged  prospects   of 
co-operation  with  Austria.    In  order  the 
better  to  elucidate  this  important  branch 
of  the  question,  I  was  induced  to  call  ^ 
the  Austrian  correspondence*  to  mark  the 
more  distinctly  the  quarter  (viz.  the  north 
of  Germany)  to  which  that  power  wished 
our  exertions  to  have  been  directed. — I 
wished  to  shew,  that  if  her  demands  of 
succour  were  not  complied  with  in  the 
form  in  which  they  were  expressed*  the 
failure  of  compliance  on  our  part  was  not 
a  matter  of  choice,  the  military  policy  of 
the  demand  never  became  a  question  for 
discussion*  as  the  means  of  compliance 
were  not  within  our  competence.— To  ea-  - 
tablish.  this  I  examined  the  late  secretary 
of -the  treasury* 'Mr.  Huskisson; — Somt 
gentlemen  seem  to  have  been  mo*t  unne- 
cessarily alarmed  at  the  nature  of  the  evi- 
dence he  has  given,  and  to  imagine  that  ii^ 
the  facts  stated  by  him*  an  unwise  disclo- 
sure has  been  made  of  the  weakness  of 
our  resources;  but  those  who  recolleot 
that  our  means  of  foreign  expenditure  hav9 
always  depended  upon  the  ataU  of  m- 
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changes,  and  the  supply  of  foreign  coin 
to  be  purchased  in  the  market,  and  those 
who  remember  that  Mr.  Pitt  during  the 
late  war  on  more  than  one  occasion  justi- 
fied the  limited  extent  of  our  subsidiary 
advances  io  our  allies  on  the  continent, 
Dpon  the  difficulty  experienced  in  sending 
remittances   abroad,   will   easily   under- 
stand, why  it  was  not  in  our  power  to  em- 
bark in  the  extended  expenditure  which 
would  have  been  occasioned  by  a  cam- 
paign in  the  north  of  Europe ;   and  will 
admit  that  such  temporary  inability  by  no 
means  tends  to  bring  into  question  the  so- 
lidity of  our  resources  at  home,  or  indi-* 
cates  any  failure  in  the  strength  or  credit 
.of  the  country. — In  truth  I.  believe  since 
the  period  of  which  I  am  speaking,  much 
of  the  difficulty  has  been  removed  by  im- 
portations of  silver  from  South  America  ; 
this,  however,  was   a  resource  too  uncer- 
tain in  its  nature,  to  justify  the  government 
m  relying  upon  it  as  the  ground  of  their 
proceedings  — Mr.   Huskisson's   evidence 
establishes  beyond  a  doul>t,  that  in   no 
quarter  of  the  ctnUinent,  neither  in  Italy, 
nor  in  Spain,  nor  in  the  north  of  Ger- 
many, could  the  pecuniary  means  have 
been  procured  for  equipping  and  maintain- 
ing the  army  then  disposable  for  a  cam- 
paign, thai  our  exertions  were  necessarily 
limited  to  an  operation  on  the  enemy's  coast 
to  be  carried  on  by  ourown  resources  alone, 
and  in  comiectien  with  our  shipping,  and 
that  our  only  option  was  between  an  cflbrt 
in  the  Scheldt  (which  combined  a  power- 
ful diversion  with  a  prospect  of  striking  a 
blow  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  im- 
mediate security  of  Great  Britain)  and  a 
desultory  attack  on  some  otlier  less  im- 
portant point  of  the  enemy's  coast,  which 
could  hare  presented  neither  of  those  ob- 
jects in  an  equal  degree.-^I  have  felt  it 
the  more  essential  to  present  this  view 
of  the  subject;  supported  as  it  has  been 
by   Mr.  Hui^kisson's  official   opinion,  not 
only  to  this  country,  but  to  Europe ;  be- 
cause I  am  aware  that  endeavours  have 
been  made  to  give  to  the  decision  of  go- 
vernment the  appearance  of  a  desertion  of 
the  interests  of  the  continent^  and  to  re- 
present us  as  having  basely  turned  aside 
at  a  moment  the  most  critical  to  the  fate 
of  Europe,  in  the  selfish  pursuit  of  sepa- 
rate interests.-^uch  a  charge  I   should 
indeed  feel  to  be  of  the  most  heavy  and 
degrading  nature,  the  conduct  imputed 
would  have  been  as  derogatory  to  every 
thing  we  owed  ourselves  as  it  would  have 
iieeu  •uijurious  to  the  safety  of  those  powers 


with  whom  we  were  connected ;  but  I  do 
persuade  myself  that  I  have  proved  to  the. 
conviction  both  of  thift  country  and  of  the 
continent,  that  we  bad  no  choice  in  point 
of  fact,  that  we  could  not .  embifFk  in  ope* 
rations  upon  a  larger  scale  than  those  ac- 
tually undertaken,  and  that  in  determin- 
ing to  direct  ihe  exertions  which  we  were 
enabled  to  make  (in  addition  to  those  then 
in  progress  both  in  the  Peninsula  and  in 
Italy)  to  the  most  vulnerable  point  of  the 
enemy's  dominions,  we  were  fulHUing  our 
duty  to  the  continent  in  the  most   liberal 
and  eflectual  manner.— Independant  of  the 
pecuniary    impossibility  of  engaging   in 
operations  in  the  ngrth  of  Germany  with 
the  amount  of  force  then  at  our  command, 
the  House  must  be  aware  how  unjust  it 
would  have  been  to  the  gallant  people  in 
that  quarter,  who  might  have  been  dis- 
posed to  rise  in  defence  of  their  own  li- 
berties, had  we  selected  that  point  for  the 
seat  of  our  operations  without  possessing 
adequate  means  to  give  cOcct  to  their  ex* 
ertions  and  to  equip  and  arm  them  for  the 
field.-— Had  a  British  army  disembarked 
in  the  Elbe  and  Weser,  without  the  means 
of  creating  a  great  native  army  to  support 
their  operations,  menaced   as^  they  must 
have  been  upon  the  left  by  the  Danish 
force  in  Holstein,  how  woula  it  have  been 
possible  for  them  to  have  moved  even  to  a 
small  distance  from  the  coast?  Such  a  corps 
could  have  occasioned  but  little  apprehen- 
sion or  embarrassment  from  its  own  cxer* 
tions  to  the  French  armies  acting  upon  the 
Danube ;    the  enemy  might  safely  have 
postponed    his    measures    for     opposing 
us,  till  the  fate  of    his  main  operation 
was  decided,  when    he  would  have  had 
it  in  his  power  to  send  without  inconve- 
nieuce,  an  army  more  than  sufficient  to 
overwhelm  or  expel  the   British   force. 
To    have  continued   a   corps  of  British 
troops*  in  the  north  of  Germany  on  the 
approach  of  winter,    when  the  naviga- 
tion is  interrupted  and  consequently  the 
means  of  retreat  are  at  an  end,  would 
have  been  inconsistent-  with  every   mi- 
litary principle    upon  which    we   have 
hitherto  acted,  or  could  be  justified  in 
acting.      On  former  occasions   when  a 
British  army  has  been  committed  in  ope- 
rations on  the  continent,  it  has  been  em- 
ployed in  a  friendly  country ,  and  in  concert 
with  the  army  of  some  of  the  great  conti- 
nental powers.  Its  resources  have  been  se* 
cured  to  it  opoii  the  faith  of  some  exist- 
ing governmeot,  its  rear  was  always  open 
and   ooiuequently  the  practic<)biiity    of 
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its  retreat  ascertained;   but  in  the  case 
now  in    contemplation,  a   British  corps 
would  have  bec|i  committed  on  the  con- 
tinent, not  for  definite  and   limited  pur- 
Doses,  but  to  carry  on  a  campaign  in  a 
hostile  country  surrounded  by  powers  with 
whom  we  were  at  war,  and  unsupported 
by  any  one  continental  state,  with  whom 
we  could  come  in  contact,  or  with  whose 
force  we  could   unite  our   arms.     1  do 
therefore   trust  that  it  never  can  justly 
be  imputed  to  the  councils  of  this  coun- 
try, that  in   determining   to  direct  the 
late  armament  to  the  Scheldt,  we  have 
either    been    unmindful    of    continental 
interests,  or  have  shrunk  from  the  per- 
formance of  the  duty  which  we  owed  to 
the  continent,  looking  as  we  were  bound 
to  do,  at  the  catise  of  the  other  European 
powers    as    .identified     with    our    own. 
And  if  we  reflect  upon  the  painful  ne- 
cessity, that  might   have  compelled  us, 
after  exciting  a  continental  insurrection, 
to  have  withdrawn  the  British  array,  we 
shall  not  be  disposed  tn  regret,  that  a  sys- 
tem of  measures  so  full  of  difBculty  was 
not  hastily  engaged  in.     In  establishing 
the  absolute  impracticability  of  carrying 
on   continental    operations    on    a    large 
scale  with  die  means  we  possessed  at  that 
moment,  I  am  aware  that  the  disclosure, 
although  pregnant  with  no  other  incon- 
venience, rau5t  prove  fatal  to  the  various 
schemes  of  the  military  projectors  of  the 
day.      An  boii.  general  (gen.  Tarleton) 
will  find  that  the  campaign  in  which  be 
had  indulged  his  fancy  in  Italy,  was  in  its 
nature    as  well  as  in  iis   object    utterly 
impracticable.  There  are  other  authorities 
that  have  suggested  the  policy  of  employ- 
ing the  whole  of  our  disposable  force  in 
the  north  of  Spain,  they  also  must  now  be 
convinced    that    their    military    dreams 
could  not  be  realized,  and  as   the  oppo- 
nents of  the  measure   cannot    rationally 
suggest  a  single  operation  in  competition 
with  that  which  was  adopted,  I  trust  that 
the    discovery    which    these     projectors 
have  made  on  the  present  occasion  will 
teach  them  as  well  as  others,  before  they 
again  reproach  his  Majesty's  government 
for  not  extending  the  scale  of  their  efforts, 
first  to  inquire  whether  they  really  'pos- 
sessed the  means  of  doing  so.     I  am  to 
argue  the  question  now  upon  two  grounds ; 
first  as  a  diversion  in  which  the  interests 
of  the  continent  were  concerned,  and  se- 
condly as  an  eiFort,   in  the  success  of 
which,  the  most  important    interests  of 
tht     British     empire     wera     involved. 


That  the  employment  of  a  British  army 
of  40,000  men  in  (he  then  state  of 
the  continent  and  in  a  quarter  where 
the  vital  interests  of  France,  as  well  as 
the  pride  of  that  state,  must  be  so  im- 
mediately afibcted  by  an  attack,  was  an 
useful  measure,  seems  hardly  to  require 
argument.  If  we  recal  to  our  recollection, 
the  nice  balance  in  which  the  contest  at 
that  time  was  suspended  upon  the  conti- 
nent, the  imcertainty  which  hung  over  the 
destinies  of  France  after  the  battle .  of 
Aspern,  the  hopes  which  animated  every 
part  of  Europe,  and  which  were  progres- 
sively calling  forth  the  dormant  energies 
of  Germany  in  support  of  the  Austrian 
arms,  we  cannot  wonder  that  at  such  a 
moment  the  British  government  should 
feel  itself  compelled  by  the  strongest 
incitements  of  duty  and  interest,  to  strain 
every  nerve,  and  to  exert  every  efibrt  in 
aid  of  that  power,  on  the  success  of  whose 
struggle  for  indcpendancc,  the  fate  of  the 
world  might  be  deemed  to  depend.  When 
we  advert  to  the  numbers  by  which  the 
battle  of  Aspern  was  fought,  recollects 
ing  that  the  Ausirians  had  not  above 
75,000  men  and  the  French  not  more 
than  100,000  immediately  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Vienna  at  that  period  (above 
40,000  of  which  were  either  killed  or 
wounded  in  that  memorable  action)  where 
is  the  man  that  will  form  so  despicable 
an  opinion  of  the  military  power  of 
this  country,  as  to  suppose  that  at  such- 
a  moment  and  under  such  circumstances^ 
a  British  force  of  40,000  men  was 
not  calculated  to  animate  the  exer- 
tions of  the  continent,  and  to  have 
a  powerful  influence  on  the  general 
scale  of  the  war  ?  That  such  a  force  ar- 
riving in  the  Scheldt,  so  iu) mediately  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  one  -of  the  principal 
naval  arsenals  of  the  enemy,  and  upon 
the  very  confines  of  France,  must  at  once 
compel  the  enemy,  in  vindication  of  his 
insulted  coast  and  iii>preservation  of  his 
naval  power, either  to  direct  without  delay 
a  large  portion  of  his  exertions  (to  the 
pre) u dice  of  other  objects)  towards  their 
defence,  or  in  despair  to  abandon  them 
to  their  fate,  seems  obvious.  It  has  been 
asked  whether  we  can  prove  that  France 
has  been  obliged  to  withdraw  a  single 
regiment  from  .  the  Danube  in  conse- 
quence of  this  Expedition ;  to  which  I 
should  reply,  that  in  order  to  establish  the 
fact  of  a  diversion,  it  is  not  oecessar}'  to 
make  out  that  troops  have  actually  been 
withdrawn  from  the  Danube,  it  is  enough 
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to  shew  that  a  force  has  been  detained  for 
the  defence  of  the  Scheldt,  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  applicable  to  the  re- 
inforcement- of  the  principal  French  ar- 
mies.— ^Inconsiderable  in  number  and  de- 
fective in  quality  as  the  force  was,  which 
France  was  enabled  altimately  to  assem- 
ble for  the  defence  of  Antwerp,  it  was 
otily  produced    by   recalling    regiments 
then  on  their  march  to  the  Danube,  by 
moving  from  Paris,  the  few  troops  sta* 
tioned  there,  and  by  bringing  from   the 
Bhine  a  force  which  might  have  been 
otherwise    employed    against   the    Aus- 
trians ;  we  also  find  that  the  alarm  of  the 
British  debarkation  compelled  the  Dutch 
torps  under  gen.  Gration  to  return  from 
Straisund,    the    Westphalian    army    had 
orders  to  fall   back  from  the  interior  of 
Germany  upon  the  Scheldt,  and  such  was 
the  alarm  produced  by  our  attack,  that 
the    enemy    had    actually    ordered    the 
French  troops  to  evacuate  the  Prussian 
garrisons  in  Silesia  and  to  proceed    by 
forced  marches  against  the  British  Army. 
If  such  was  the  obvious  and  inevitable 
consequence  of  this  movement,  even  at 
the  period  at  which  it  took  place ;    when 
the    unfortunate  result  of  the  battle   of 
Wagram  had  compelled  Austria  to  solicit 
tin  armistice,  and  had  thereby  damped  the 
rising  hopes  and  prospects  of    Earope, 
what  might  not,  nay  what  must  not  have 
been  the  result,  had  our  armament  reached 
Its    destination,  while    the  spirit  of  re- 
sistance was  abroad,  and  when  the  influ- 
ence   of  France  was    dissolved   and  its 
power  disowned  throughout  the  Northern 
parts  of  Germany.      When  the  temper 
of  Holland  was  such  as  to  require  the  pre- 
sence in  that  country  of  its  own  troops 
to  uphold  the  authority  of  its  government, 
^nd  when,  as  we  have  since  learned  from 
the  proceedings  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, some  even  of  Buonaparte's  own  de- 
partments were  not  exempt  from  indica- 
tions of  disafiectioh,  if  they  did  not  ex- 
bibit  symptoms  of  actual  revolt.     Could 
he    under   such  circumstances  have  col- 
lected his  scattered  forces  to  oppose  us 
without  augmenting  bis  difficulties  in  some 
Other  quarter,  and  might  we  not  fairly  in 
tuch  ft  state  of  things  have  flattered  our- 
selves either  that  we  should   be  success- 
ful in  our  immediate  object,  or  that  the 
enemy  in  order   to  frustrate  our  hopes 
would  be  compelled  to  weaken  himself 
Materially  in  the  other  quarters,  in  which 
he  was  contending.    It  is  true  that  before 
the  Expedition  sailetl  it  was  known  in 


England  that  Austria  had  been  coropelfed 
to  accept  an  arihi^^ice,  but  still  that  armis- 
tice was  only  concluded  for  a  definite 
lime,  the  eft'ects  of  the  battle  of  Wagram 
were  understood  to  have  fallen  with  es 
much  severity  on  the  troops  of  France  as 
on  those  of  her  opponent ;  the  revival  of 
the  war  was  looked  to  as  a  probable 
event,  a  probability  which  was  subse- 
quently strengthened  by  the  communica- 
tions made  to  this  government  and  to  the 
British  general  supposed  to  be  serving  in 
the  North  of  Germany,  as  appears  from 
the  enclosures  in  my  letter  of  the  21st 
August  to.  the  earl  of  Chatham.  Would 
it  have  become  the  Brftish  government 
under  these  circumstances  to  arrest  such 
an  armament  as  had  then  been  prepared, 
upon  intelligence  received  on  the  very 
eve  of  its  departure ;  intelligence  which 
in  some  views  might  increase  the  import- 
ance of  its  arrival  to  the  interests  of 
the  Continent?  Such  were  the  inci- 
dental circumstances  connected  with  the 
operation  to  the  Scheldt,  the  direct  and 
immediate  object  of  which  was  the  de* 
struction  of  the  enemy's  naval  power  in 
that  quarter;  and  here  I  must  protest 
against  that  mode  of  arguing  the  question 
which  assumes,  that  unless  his  Majesty's 
ministers  could  look  with  confidence  and 
certainty  to  the  accomplishment  of  all 
the  objects  to  which  the  effort  was  di- 
rected, that  they  could  promise  nothing  to 
themselves,  but  tutal  failure  and  disap- 
pointment; on  the  contrary  I  must  con- 
tend that  various  stagrs  of  success  pre- 
sented themselves  to  their  view,  rising  in 
importance  one  beyond  the  other,  the  whole 
furnishing  a  combination  of  objects,  the 
most  important  to  which  the  arms  of  the 
country  had  ever  been  directed,  but  each 
in  succession  holding  out,  even  in  its  par- 
tial accomplishment,  advantages  of  no  in- 
considerable moment.— The  several  objects 
to  which  the  Expedition  may  be  consi- 
dered as  directed  were ;— 1st,  The  reduc- 
tion of  the  isle  of  Walcheren,  with  a  view 
to  the  occupation  and  eventual  destruction 
of  the  port  and  naval  arsenal  at  Flushing. 
— 2dly,  The  capture  or  destrifction  of  the 
enemy's  ships  afloat  then  stationed  in  the 
Lower  Scheldt,  before  they  could  secure 
themselves  beyond  Lillo,  and  the  de- 
fences in  the  higher  part  of  the  river,  and 
Sdly,the  destruction  of  the  arsenal  at  Ant- 
werp, of  the- ships  building,  and  those 
afloat,  if  they  should  ilave  succeeded  in 
effecting  their  retreat.'  The  House  will 
best  be  enabled  to  estimate  the  importance 
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ef  the  fim  of  Chese  objects  by  taming  to 
tbe  eTtdence  of  commodore  Owen ;  *'  thtt 
distinguished  officer  has  declared  that  he 
considers  the  port  of  Fiushinc^  as  the  most 
danfferous  to  this  country  of  the  harboars 
in  the  possession  of  the  enemy,  that  its 
basin  is  capable  of  holding  20  sail  of  the 
line;  that  in  order  eOectualTy  to  watch  an 
enemy's  fleet,  an  equal  or  nearly  an  equal 
force  must  be  stationed  at  Yarmouth  as 
well  as  in  ihe  Downs,  a  circumstance 
which  compels  us  to  keep  up  a  double 
force  to  oppose  the  enemy  in  that  quarter; 
fae  has  further  stated  that  tbe  po^isession  of 
the  port  of  Flushing  woulil,  in  his  judg- 
ment, have  been  of  infinite  importance  to 
this  country,  and  that  it'  we  had  bet* n  en- 
abled to  hare  retained  effectual  posses- 
sion of  the  island  of  Walcheren  and  of  the 
port  of  Flashing,  he  does  not  think  that 
any  na?al  force  which  the  enemy  coald 
have  assembled  at  Antwerp  and  the  higher 
parts  of  the  Scheldt,  could  have  acted 
from  thence  against  the  naval  interests  of 
this  country/'  Upon  bein^  asked  what  he 
conceived  would  be  the  efiect  of  the  demo- 
lition of  the  basin  of  Flushing,  on  the  ene- 
my's naval  esttablishments  in  the  Scheldt, 
his  answer  was,  "  that  the  enemy  had  no 
other  place  at  present  to  careen  his  ships, 
that  they  cannot  be  coppered  or  hove 
down  in  that  river,  for  the  purpo^^es  of  re- 
pairmg  any  defects  in  their  bottoms,  and 
that  their  equipment  generally  in  the 
Scheldt  must  be  materi;*lly  impeded  by 
the  destruction  of  that  basin." — The  im- 
portance of  reducing  the  island  of  Wal- 
cheren had,  therefore,  grown  proportion- 
ably  with  the  increase  of  the  enemy's 
oaval  power  in  that  quarter.  It  was  an 
object  which  bad  frequently  occupied  the 
attention  of  former  governments;  and 
here  it  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  that 
its  not  havin|[  been  sooner  reduced  was 
owing  to  military  impediments,  and  not 
to  an^  opinion  entertained  that  the  nn- 
healthmess  of  the  island  should  have  pre- 
vented its  occupation.  The  House  must 
be  aware  that  no  such  principle  has  ever 
prevailed  in  the  military  councils  of  this 
country,  as  that  a  Britisn  force  vras  never 
on  any  considerations  of  polif*y,  to  be  ex« 
posed  in  a  climate  of  this  description.—- 
We  have  frequently  held  the  island  of  Wal- 
cheren itself  under  circumstances  of  policy, 
less  pressing  than  those  under  which  i^ 
was  lately  attacked ;  we  had  a  garrison 
in  Flushing,  as  one  of  the  cautionary 
towns  for  near  SO  years  in  the  reigns  of 
qneen  Elisabeth  and  James  I ;   a  British 


force  was  sent  in  1746  to  hold  (hat  iaiand 
in  concert  with  the  confederates;  and  in 
the  year  lJ9i  it  was  again  qccupied  by 
our  troopa ;  the  government  was  certainly 
bound  to  take  into  their  calculation  the  ha- 
zard to  be  incurred  by  the  troops  in  such  a 
station,  but  the  same  principles  of  public 
policy  which  has  influenced  theoccopatioA 
of  the  West  India  islands,  and  many  other 
stations  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  sol- 
diers, made  it  their  duty  not  to  forego, 
great  national  objects,  to  avoid  evils  which 
are  more  or  less  mseparable  From  a  state  of 
war.  As  the  calamitous^ickness  of  the  army 
has  thrown  over  the  whole  of  the  £xpedi« 
tion  its  most  painful  character,  I  wish  to 
'ake  this  occasion  of  remarking,  that  when 
the  Expedition  was  decided  upon,  the  ap- 
prehension of  sickness  was  confined  to 
that  part  of  tbe  force  alone,  which  was 
destined  to  serve  in  Waltheren ;  there 
was  no  reason  to  entertain  any  particular 
fears  on  this'account  with  respect  to  the 
troops  destined  to  land  at  Sandvliet  and  to 
act  against  Antwerp.  It  hai  been  given 
in  evidence,  indeed  it  is  notorious,  that 
there  is  not  in  Europe  a  country  where 
troops  may  act  with  less  prejudice  to  their 
health,  than  in  the  vicinity  of  Antwerp. 
The  landing  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
force  with  its  detention  for  so  long  a  time 
in  South  Beveland,  a  circumsunce  which 
has  proved  the  severest  source  of  sickness, 
has  been  shewn  to  have  aris<m  entirely 
from  unforeseen  causes,  and  to  have  been 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  plan  of  the 
Expedition,  and  with  the  views  and  ex* 
pectations  of  those  who  determined  opon 
the  undertaking.  However  we  must  all 
deplore  the  suffisrings  with  which  oar 
brave  troops  have  been  afflicted,  it  is  un- 
just to  charge  this  calamity  upon  the  ori- 
ginal design.  In  contemplating  the  sick- 
ness of  the  army,  the  House  naturally  has 
directed  much  of  their  attention  to  tne  ar- 
rangements which  were  made  for  the  care 
and  management'of  the  sick.  Whatever 
unfavourable  impressions  were  at  first  en- 
tertained on  this  interesting  subject,  I 
trust  they  have  been  removed  by  subse- 
quent explanation  and  enquiry  ;  and  that 
the  House  are  satisfied  that  however  par- 
tial instances  of  inconvenience  and  eren 
of  neglect,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  condfact 
of  inoividuals,  may  possibly  have  occurred, 
the  general  arrangements  of  government 
were  liberal,  provident,  and  ample,  that 
the  exertion  of  the  medical  sUtf  abroad 
was  unremitting  and  exemplary  ;  and  that 
upon  the  whole,  the  aick  of  the  army  hate 
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experienced  every  degree  of  attention  and 
tenderness,,  of  which  so  extensive  and 
rapid  a  ciilaiiuty  would  admit  ^^  if,  how- 
ever any  strong  impression  can  remain  on 
the  minds  of  any  members  of  the  House 
that  secious  neglect  or  improper  manage* 
ment  in  any  quarter  has  taken  place,  I 
•hould  wi$h  the  subject  to  undergo  a  se- 
parate examination*  I  am  sure  the  House 
^ill  feel>  that  on  the  present  occasion  it 
is  impossible  for  us  to  enter  into  it  with 
that  dogree  of  minuteness  which  its  im- 
portance so. well  deserves.  If  then  the 
inconvenience  of  the  climate  did  not  afford 
«ny  suiiicient  objection  to  the  measure  of 
reducing  the  island  of  Walcheren,  the 
House  .will  I  trust  be  of  opinion^  consider- 
ing the  great  naval  and  military  import- 
ance of  its  conquest,  that  his  Majesty's  mi- 
nisters were  justified  in  looking  upon  this 
as  as  object  of  the  greatest  moment  in  itself ; 
that  the  proportion  of  force  requisite  for 
its  attack  was  judiciously  applied  for  such 
a  purpose,  and  that  whilst  we  must  deeply 
lament  that  the  means  of  the  country,  oc- 
cupied as  they  are,  to  so  laree  an  exteut, 
in  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  have  not 
enabled  us  to  retain  possession  of  so  im- 
portant a  naval  station,  we  ought  to  be 
sensible  that,  at  least,  a  material  service 
has  been  rendered  to  the  country  in  crip- 
ling  for  a  time  the  naval  exertions  of  the 
enemy  in  that  quarter.  The  second  ob- 
ject which  his  Majesty's  government  had 
in  contetnplation  was  that  of  laying  hold 
of  the  enemy's  ships  afloat  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  Scheldt ;  that  such  an  object 
was  constantly  kept  io  view  the  House 
will  perceive  from  an  inspection  of  the 
disposition  paper  of  the  army  by  the 
quarter-master  general,  and  also  from  the 
evidence  ol'  sir  Richard  Strachan.  How 
Dearly  8ucces«  had  attended  the  attempt, 
may  be  collected  from  sir  John  Hope's 
statement.  By  the  landing  in  the  North 
side  of  South  Beveland,  all  the  enemy's 
batteries  on  that  island  were  taken  in 
reverse,  and  including  Bathz  were  in  our 
possession  on  the  night  of  the  2nd  of  Au- 
gust. It  was  not  until  the  1st  that  the 
enemy's  ships  were  enabled  to  retire 
above  Lillu ;  had  an  adverse  wind  delayed 
their  retreat,  till  the  British  troops  got 
possession  of  Bathz,  or  even  of  the  bat- 
teries of  Warden,  their  retreat  must  have 
been  cut  oft)  and  the  whole  might  have 
been  captured  by  bur  squadron,  which 
was  held  in  readiness  to  push  up  the 
Scheldt  for  that  purpose.  It  remains  for 
Be  Aow  to  consider  the  third  and  main  ob- 


ject of  the  Expedition,  viz.  the  destruction 
of  the  arsenal  at  Antwerp,  of  the  ship! 
building  and  those  afloat,  if  they  should 
have  succeeded  in  effecting  their  retreat 
from  the  lower  parts  of  the  Scheldt.  la 
order  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
expediency  of  the  attempt,  the  risks 
and  sacrifices  which  it  involved  must 
be  .compared  with  the  advantages  in 
prospect.  On  the  one  hand  there  was  in 
view  the  destruction  of  a  most  formidable 
arsenal,  amply  provide^  with  all  materials 
for  the  construction  of  an  immense  navy, 
as  well  as  the  destruction  or  capture  of 
not  less  than  20  ships  of  the  line  already 
existing  in  different  stages  of  equipment: 
on  the  other  hand  were  to  be  considered 
the  degree  to  which  the  health  of  the 
army  might  be  endangered,  the  military 
hazard  to  which  our  force  was  to  be  ex» 
posed,  and  lastly  the  expence  which  such 
an  effort  must  occasion.  I  have  already 
observed,  that  there  was  no  reason  to 
apprehend,  that  the  health  of  the  army 
would  be  particularly  exposed  by  the 
operation  against  Antwerp,  the  corps  aU 
lotted  to  the  capture  of  Walchereu  was 
alone  exposed  to  contract  thQ  disease  ari»- 
inp^from  an  unhealthy  climate;  the  troops 
intended  to  land  at  Santvliet  might  pro- 
secute their  operations  against  Antwerp 
and  rcimbark  with  as  little  danger  to  their 
health  as  if  they  had  been  encamped  in 
the  most  healthy  part  of  England.  That 
the  army  would  not  have  been  unduly  ex* 
posed  to  military  h^izard  by  the  mere 
operation  itself  has  been  directly  proved 
by  the  evidence  of  the  quarter-master  ge* 
neral  before  referred  to.  It  has  also  been 
established  by  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  every  olBcer  examined,  that  the  army 
might  have  landed  at  Santvliet  early  in 
August  and  advanced  to  Antwerp  with- 
out oppositina.  The  opinion  of  sir  John 
Hope  IS  to  this  effect.  Lord  Chatham  and 
general  Brownrigg  h^ve  not  only  stated 
tliat  to  be  their  opinion ;  but  in  confirma- 
tion of  it  have  further  declared,  that  even 
so  late  as  the  25th  of  that  month,  the  army 
would  have  been  landed  for  the  purpose 
of  attacking  Lillo  and  Liefkcnshoeik,  in 
the  hope  of  opening  the  Scheldt  to  fur- 
ther operations,  if  sickness  had  not  pre- 
vailed to  such  an  extent  amongst  the 
troops  in  South  Beveland,  V<(  wholly  to 
disqualify  them  from  service.  Can  it 
then  be  contended  that  the  attempt  was 
ori^nally  of  a  nature  too  hazardous  to  be 
undertaken,  when  it  might  have  been  pro- 
secuted without  any  appreheosion  of  tx* 
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tf  aonlinary  risk,  at  a  much  later  period 
than  that  within  which  it  might  have  been 
expected  to  have  been  completely  ter- 
minated, under  more  favourable  circum- 
stances? Delay  in  execution  might  be 
attended  with  ultimate  failure;  but  I  con- 
tend that  with  common  military  prudence 
the  army  itself  need  never  have  been  im- 
providently  committed.  Sir  W.  Erskinc  is 
the  only  odicer  who  lias  expressed  an  opi- 
nion, that  the  retreat  of  the  army  would 
have  been  exposed  to  danger  by  a  landing 
even  so  late  as  the  '25lh  ;  but  he  is  wholly 
unsupported  in  this  view  of  the  subject  by 
any  other  authority,  and  the  opinion  it- 
self is  confined  to  operations  commencing 
at  the  close  instead  of  the  beginning  of 
August.  I  trust  it  is  therefore  clearly 
established  that  whatever  grounds  his  Ma- 
jesty's ministers  might  have  to  doubt  of 
ultimate  success,  there  were  none,  which 
should  have  induced  them  to  hesitate  as  far 
as  the  safety  of  the  army  was  concerned 
in  undertakmg  the  enterprize.  The  re- 
maining question  is  the  expence.  On 
this  head  there  has  been  no  end  to  the  ab- 
surd and  exaggerated  reports  with  which 
the  public  mind  has  been  deluded.  When 
the  conduct  of  government  was  arraigned 
in  the  Common  Hall  of  the  City  ofl/>n- 
don,  and  the  vengeance  of  the  country 
denounced  against  his  Majesty's  minis* 
ters;  they  were  charged  with  having 
wantonly  squandered  the  blood  and  trea- 
sure of  the  country  in  pursuit  of  impracti- 
cable and  inadequate  objects,  it  was  as- 
serted that  this  Expedition  had  cost  the 
nation  not  less  than  15,000,000/.  Even 
the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  in  the  more  sober  view  which  they 
have  condescended  to  take  of  the  subject, 
have  never  stated  the  expence  lower  than 
5  or  6  million  sterlinc^.  There  are  now 
bow  ever  before  the  House  documents  to 
prove,that  the  total  charge  has  notexceeded 
84O/)00/.  of  which  not  more  than  600,000/. 
was  incident  to  the  service  as  originally 
projected.  So  far  from  its  having  been 
the  most  expensive  Expedition  that  was 
ever  undertaken,.  I  may  safely  assert, 
that  it  has  been  the  least  so,  in  proportion 
to  its  magnitude,  which  this  country  has 
ever  sent  forth.  That  such  must  have 
been  the  case  might  have  occurred  upon 
the  smallest  reflection  to  any  person  ac- 
customed to  look  at  subjects  of  tliis  na- 
ture. Three  fourths  of  the  force  was 
csrried  in  the  ships  of  war  then  in  com- 
mission, and  nearly  an  equal  proportion 
of  the  transports  required^  was  at  the  time 


in  the  pay  of  government  and  could  not 
have  been  paid  ofl;  even  had  this  service 
not  been  undertaken.  -  Ttie  army  did  not 
require  an  extent  of  equipment  necessary 
for  a  long  campaign,  there  was  therefore 
little  extraordinary  charge  beyond  that 
which  occurs  when  troops  are  in  camp. 
Will  any  man  then  contend,  even  with 
the  strongest  prejudice  in  favour  of  (eco- 
nomy, that  in  the  then  actual  state  of 
Europe,  when  we  were  so  stfongly 
calleJ  on  to  support  our  ally,  and  had 
at  the  same  time  such  important  Bri- 
tish objects  in  prospect,  that  the  expcnco 
of  this  Expedition  taken  accordinp^  to  its 
true  amount  was  improvideutly  incurred  ? 
Would  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  even  if  all 
expectations  of  injury  to  the  naval  re« 
sources  of  France  had  been  laid  out  of 
our  contemplation,  and  the  question  had 
been  entirely  confined  to  the  consideration 
of  giving  aid  to  Austria,  would  it  not  even 
in  that  case  have  been  our  bounden  duty,  if 
on  any  part  of  the  enemy's  coast,  a  port 
could  have  been  found  capable  of  giving 
the  same  security  to  such  an  armament,  as 
wasaffonled  by  the  Scheldt,  instead  of 
allowing  our  force  to  remain  inactive,  to 
have  dispatched  it  to  that  point  for  the 

Curpose  of  distracting  as  far  as  possi- 
le  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  and  of 
creating  at  least  a  temporary  embarrass- 
ment in  bis  operations.  I?  the  objec* 
tions  then  to  the  enterprise  fairly  examin- 
ed appear  to  sink  into  nothing,  when 
compared  with  the  exaggerated  statements 
which  have  been  made  of  them,  it  re- 
mains for  me  to  shew  that  the  operation 
was  practicable  in  itself,  that  it  was  not 
without  a  reasonable  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, and  that  the  best  mean^  were  de- 
vised for  carrying  it  into  effect. 

Upon  the  latter  point  endeavours  have 
been  made  to  insinuate  in  the  questions 
put  to  officers  examined,  that  govern- 
ment proceeded  without  any  plan,  and 
that  the  attempt  was  undertaken  with- 
out any  well  considered  or  digested  con- 
ception of  the  mode  in  which  it  was  to 
be  prosecuted.  The  officers  charged 
with  the  conduct  of  the  service  were 
called  upon  to  state  in  evidence  to  the 
House  the  precise  mode  in  which  they 
were  ordered  to  proceed,  the  point  at 
which  they  were  to  make  their  attack  ; 
the  positions  they  proposed  to  take  up ; 
in  short  the  plan  of  campaign  which  had 
been  formed  for  them  in  every  minute 
particular.  But  with  great  submission  I 
apprehend  that  a  plan  of  operations,  ia 
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«Q  strict  aseiue,  nev^r  ctn  be  made  or 
ought  to  be  attempted  by  any  cabinet, 
that  if  such  had  been  previously  devised. 
It  would  probably  have  been  rendered 
iaapplicable  or  abortive  by  the  conduct 
of  the  enemy,  or  the  state  of  the  elements, 
and  that  in  proceeding  upon  a  service  of 
this  nature,  which  is  dependent  on  naval 
co-operation,  nothing  more  can  be  re- 
quired of  his  Majesty^s  government,  than 
that  the  principles  of  the  Expedition,  and 
the  different  descriptions  of  attack  which 
in  various  contingencies  were  probable, 
should  be  well  considered,  it  being  left  to 
the  officers  in  command  to  apply  their 
means  upon  the  spot  as  circumstances 
should  point  out.  And  first  I  must  con- 
tend, that  the  principle  of  the  Expedition, 
as  far  as  the  carrying  the  right  wing  of 
the  armament  at  once  direct  to  Sanivliet, 
landing  the  troops  there,  and  advancing 
with  rapidity  to  Antwerp,  was  fully  con- 
sidered, and  is  distinctly  laid  down 
in  all  the  instructions  before  the  House, 
not  only  in  the  directions  addressed  to 
the  officers  employed;  but  in  the  or* 
ders  issued  by  taem  in  execution  of  the 
aervice.  That  a  better  plan  could  not  have 
been  devised,  may  I  think  be  inferred 
from  the  circumstance  of  no  person  having 
yet  attempted  to  suggest  a  better,  or  to 
condemn  that  which  was  decided  on. 
General  Brownrigg  has  regretted,  that  the 
whole  of  the  armament  destined  ibr  Saot- 
vliet  was  not  at  once  carried  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  West  Scheldt,  instead  of  being 
directed  to  rendezvous  at  the  Stone  Deep, 
which  according  to  the  prevailing  winds 
was  to  leeward  of  its  destination;  but 
this  is  a  point  of  professional  detail  not 
appertaining  to  the  plan,  but  to  ihe 
execution,  and  cannot  be  considered 
as  in  any  degree  impeaching  the  grounds 
on  which  ministers  acted.  The  two 
other  lines  of  operation,  via.  that  which 
would  have  taken  the  army  up  the  East 
Scheldt  with  a  view  to  a  landing  on 
Tholen,  and  that  across  South  Beveland 
according  to  which  the  troops  would  have 
been  disembarked  in  the  Sloe  to  be  after* 
wards  re-embarked  at  Baths,  have  both 
appeared  in  evidence  to  have  been  wholly 
unadvisable;  the  former  has  been  con- 
demned by  sir  R.  Keats  himself,  whose 
opinion  before  he  left  England,  formed 
however  without  any  local  knowledge,  had 
given  some  countenance  to  it;  the  latter 
na^  been  proved  by  all  the  general  officers 
examined  to  be,  if  not  wholly  impracti- 
cable, at  least  highly  inexpeaienty  being 


calculated  to  retard  rather  than  acoele^ 
rate  the  advance  upon  Antwerp.  I  must 
therefore  assert  that  no  other  plan  rtanda 
in  competition  with  that  determined  oa 
by  government,  and  that  it  lias  been  dis- 
tinctly established,  by  the  concurring  tes- 
timony of  all  the  naval  officers ^xaminod^ 
that  io  the  prosecution  of  that  plan  nnder 
favourable  circumstances  of  weather,  the 
whole  of  the  armament  destined  to  act 
against  Antwerp  might  have  been  carried 
up  the  West  Scheldt  in  four  days  from  the 
period  of  its  leaving  the  Downs  (including 
the  time  necessary  lor  buoying  the  ohan- 
nel)  that  is,  that  the  whole  might  have  ar« 
rived  successively  in  divisions  on  the  let 
Sd  and  3d  of  August  at  Santvliet.  I  muaa 
further  contend  that  although  the  parti* 
cular  movements  against  Antwerp  were 
not,  and  could  not,  be  previously  deter* 
mined  on,  the  different  modes  of  attack 
had  been  fully  considered,  and  suitable 
means  for  each  were  amply  provided.-^ 
The  army  was  equipped  with  an  efiective 
train  of  heavy  artillery;  for  the  rapid 
movement  of  which  against  Antwerp, 
horses  were  sent  from  this  country .-i— We 
did  not  proceeQ  in  contemplation  oC  be- 
^oguig  Antwerp  in  form  by  investiture  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  but  we  went  against 
it  upon  information  that  its  works  were 
not  only  defective  in  construction,  butneg- 
lectedj  and  in  many^parts  fallen  into  decay; 
that  the  town  was  feebly  garrisoned,  and 
the  enemy  generally  weak  in  that  quarter ; 
under  these  circumstances  hopes  were  en- 
tertained that  the  place  might  possibly  be 
taken  by  assault,  or  that  if  an  operation  of 
that  description  should  i^t  be  practicable 
the  town  would  probably  surrender  to  an 
effective  bombardment.  Such  were  the 
principles  of  attack,  and  I  am  now  to 
consider,  upon  comparison  of  the  ene* 
my's  means  as  opposed  to  ours,  what  proa* 
pect  of  success  we  had,  supposing  the 
army  to  have  arrived  at  Santvliet  in  due 
time ;  taking  the  argument  first  upon  the 
information  in  possession  of  government, 
on  which  the  Expedition  was  undertaken; 
and  secondly  upon  the  actual  state  of 
things  as  proved  to  exist  by  the  tntelli^ 
gence  obtained  upon  the  spot,  after  the 
armament  reached  the  Scheldt.  First  as 
to  the  relative  amount  of  force  with  which 
the  attack  was  to  have  been  made  or  re* 
pelled ;  it  may  be  most  satisfactory  Io  take 
that  of  the  enemy,  as  proved  to  exist  at  the 
period  nvhen  the  retreat  was  ordered,  re* 
serving  for  subsequent  consideration,  whet 
proportion  was  assembled  in  tibe  neighs 
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bourhood  of  Antwerp  at  any  antecedent 
date. — On  the  20th  of  August  the  ene- 
my's force  is  stated  in  the  Menaorandum 
tttbniitted   by  the  quarter-master  general 
to  the  lieut.  generals  at  the  council  of  war, 
to  have  amounted  to  35,000  men.   General 
Brownrigg,  however,  in  his  evidence  des- 
cribes these  numbers  as  in  bis  opinion  ex- 
aggerated, and  thinks  a  reduction  may  be 
fiurly  maae  from  them  pf  5,000  mep.    In 
the  numbers  thus  given  he  distinctly  says 
that  the  crews  of  the  enemy's  ships  and 
the  workmen  of  the  arsenal  are  included. 
What  the  precise  amount  of  the   sailors 
and  workmen  may  have  been  (the  evidence 
varying  upon  this  point)  it  maybe  difficult 
to  srate;  some  of  the  intelligence  carry- 
ing the  sailors  to  11,000,  an^  the  work- 
men of  the  arsenal  to  5  or  6,000  men ; 
other  information,  and  that  perhaps  most 
entitled  to  credit,  represents  the  numbers 
of  the  armed  workmen  actually  present 
aa  being  much  lower,  and  states  that  a 
considerable  proportion  even  of  the  ordi- 
nary establishment  had  been  at  this  time 
detached  to  the  Danube  ;  the  crews  of  the 
ships  are  also  represented  as  not  exceed - 
ingr  7,000 ;  taking  these  two  classes   of 
persons  together  at  from  8  to  10,000  men, 
there  will  not  remain  above  20,000  troops 
of  all  descriptions  at  the  close  of  the  month 
of  August,  for  the  defence  of  both  banks 
of  the  Scheldt,  including  the  garrisons  of 
Antwerp  and  Bergen-op-zoom ;  and  this 
estimate  is  in  a  great  measure  corroborated 
by  the  information  received  by  sir  John 
Hope  on  the  28th  of  August,  which  des- 
cribes the  enemy's  force,  as  it  is  stated, 
from  an  actual  survey,  at  21,780  men. — 
The  propriety  of  including  the  seamen  of 
the  fleet  in  the  means  which  the  enemy 
could  employ  in  defend  In  g^ntwerp  may 
in  principle  be  questioned,  as  our  opera- 
tions with  reference  to   the  flett  itself, 
would  probably  have  found  ample  occu- 
pation tor  them  afloat,  but  if  this  mode  of 
enumeration  is  to  he  adopted  on  one  side, 
it  is  reasonable  that  it  should  be  admitted 
on  both;  the  efficiency  of  British  seamen 
either  on  board  or  on  shore  being  at  least 
equal  to  the  crews  of  the  enemy's  ships, 
composed  as  we  know  them  to  have  been 
of  subjects  of  different  nations. — We  shall 
then  find  theBritisbtbrce,  which  might  have 
been  assembled  at  Santvtiet  early  in  August 
to  stand  thus;  23,000  rank  and  file  including 
the  reserve  under  general  Hope,  troops  cer- 
tainly equal  to  any  in  Europe,  composed 
of  the  flower  of  the  British  army,  to  be 
reinforced  by  5  or  6,000  men  as  soon  as 
VOL.  zvi. 


Fhishiog  should  be  reduced.    Of  the  sear 
men  of  the  fleet  employed  in  the  Expedi- 
tion amounting  in  the  gross  to  35,000,  it 
may  be  estimated  that  not  less  than  20,000 
might  have  been  made  available  on  the 
first  instance  on   the  side  of  Antwerp  in 
aid  of  the  land  force,  so  that  an  imme- 
diate force  would  have  been  assembled 
of  43,000  troops  and  seamen,  subject  to 
be   encreased   to   49,000   on   the  fall  of 
Flushing,  to  be  opposed  to  a  force  of  not  ex- 
ceeding 30,000  French,  Dutch,  Danes,  &c. 
We  find  also  firom  the  evidence  of  all  the 
officers,  and  from  all  the  information  re-^ 
ceived,  that  the  enemy'.s  military  force 
was  of  the  very  worst  description,  com- 
posed chiefly  oi  depots  of  regiments,  con- 
scripts recently  levied,  custom  house  offi- 
cers, burghers  and  gens  d'armerie.    Such  a 
force  might  be  found  useful  in  the  defence 
of  woiksj  but  I  believe  no  British  officer 
would  have  had  any  hesitation,  if  the  ene- 
my could  have  drawn  these  30,000  men 
to  one  point,  and  could  have  been  induced 
to  risk  them  in  one  body  in  the  field,  to 
have  rested  the  fate  of  the  undertaking 
upon  the  ability  of  any  two  British  divi- 
sions of  5,000  men  each  to  have  defeated 
the  whole.     If  then  the  British  force  could 
at  the   very  outset  have  attacked   with 
43,000  and  ultimately  with  49,000  m^n, 
the  enemy  having  after  the  expiration  of 
26-  days  only  the  means  of  opposing  to 
them  30,000,  what  might  not  have  been 
expected  in  point  of  success,  had  we  been 
enabled  to  have  commenced  our  opera- 
tions early  in  August^  when,  as  1  shall 
hereafter    have    occasion    to    shew,  the 
enemy  were  in  a  state  of  great  weakness 
and    wholly     unprepared     for    defence. 
Tb^  next  important  head  of  information 
is  that  which  relates  to  the  defences  of 
Antwerp,   and   the    condition    in   which 
his    Majesty's    government    had    reason 
to   suppose   they  would  be  found. — The 
House  will  recollect  that  it  has  been  esta- 
blished in  evidence  that  the  town  of  Ant- 
werp has  not  been  defended  since  the  year 
1^84,  when  it  was  attacked  by  the  duke 
of  Parma,  that  it  has  been  always  surren- 
dered without  resistance  t9  an  army  supe- 
rior in  the  field,  that  it  is  a  rich  and  po- 
pulous city  of  great  extent,  containing  not 
less  than  60,(XX)  inhabitants,  that  it  is  be- 
tween  3   and  4  miles  in   circumference, 
being  surrounded  by  a  rampart  and  ditch, 
with  bastions  constructed  several  centuries 
ago,  that  it  ha<t  not  been  kept  up  as  a 
place  of  defence,  and  that  it  is  altogether 
destitute  of  outwc^rks  to  keep  an  enemy 
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at  a  distance';  indeed  it  has  been  dis- 
tinctly proved,  that  under  thci  covef  of  its 
soburbs  an  attacking  army  would  find 
f(he!ter  close  to  the  body  of  the  place, 
under  the  protection  of  which  their  opera- 
tions might  be  commenced  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  breaking  ground  at  a  distance 
and    advancmg    by    more    regular    ap- 
proaches. —  la  addition  to   the  general 
iveakness  of  the  place,  necessarily  result- 
ing from  so  extended  a  line  of  defence,  long 
neglected  and  suffered  to  fall  info  decay, 
government'  had  distinct  information  pre- 
vious to  the  sailing  of  the  Expedition,  that 
the  rarapart  and  ditch  were  in  such  a  defec- 
tive state  in  particular  places,  as  to  hold  out 
a  prospect  of  being  successfully  escaladed. 
This  intelligence  was  received   from  va- 
rious persons,  and  particularly  from  one 
actually  sent  in  the  month  of  June  for  the 
purpose  of  reporting  upon  the  state  and 
condition  of  Antwerp,  a  person  of  whose 
Ability  to  form  an  accurate  judgment,  the 
members  of  the  secret  committee,  who 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  him,  have 
had   the   means  of  forming  an  opinion. 
Although  not  a  scientific  person  he  was  as 
competent  to  speak  to  facts  of  this  descrip- 
tion, as  if  he  had  been  an  engineer.     His 
report  of  the  nufnbers  of  the  enemy's  force 
may  be  subject   to  doubt,  and  his  intel- 
ligence on  this  head  may  partake  of  those 
errors,  to  which  all  information  with  re- 
spect to  numbers,  which  is  not  strictly 
official,  must  necessarily  be  liable,  but  it 
]fl  impossible  to  suppose,  that  he  could 
have  been  mistaken  with  respect  to  the 
actual  state  of  the  fortifications  of  Ant- 
werp, which  he  went  purposely  to  view, 
and    upon    his    veracity*  his    Majesty'^s 
'government    were    justified    in    relymc 
not    only    from     ^he     repeated     proo» 
which  they  had  received  of  his  fidelity 
and  accuracy,  but  from  the  inevitacble  de- 
fection which  must  have  followed  any  at^ 
tempt  on  his  part  ta  practise  deception  in 
this  instance. — Upon  the  information  so 
received   it  was  not  thought  impossible 
that  the  place  might  be  found  in  a  condi- 
tion to  admit  of  its  being  taken  by  assault. 
In  formiirg  this  opinion  his  Majesty's  mi- 
nisters proceedea  not  simply  upon  the 
information  thus  recently  oBtained,  but 
also  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  place  pos- 
sessed by  various  officers  who  had  exa- 
mined the  works  of  Antwerp  in  the  year 
l79i.      The  quarter  master  general  of 
the  army  distinctly  states  himself,  (rem 
his  recollection  of  its  condition  at  that  pe- 
riod,   coupled   with   infbnoation   soMe- 


queAtly  received,  to  hav6  thought  it  not 
impossible,  that  if  rapidly  approached  it 
might  have  been  assaulted  witb  succcibs. 
Now,  let  me  ask  what  authority  have  the 
examinations  of  the  Committee  etiabled  the 
House  to  oppose  to  those  to  which  I  have 
referred  }   the  single  authority  of  sir  Wil- 
liam Erskine ;   who,  as  filr  as  ht  professes 
to  speak  froiki  his  own  knowledge,  founds 
himself  upoii  (he  recollection  of  what  Ke 
saw  srixteeifi  years  sLgo,  having  looked  at 
the  works  of^  Antwerp  in  1794  froih  mo- 
tives of  curiosity,  when  a  very  ^'ouug  man 
and  aide  de  camp  to  bis  father,  the  late 
sir    W.   Erskine.      With    every  respect 
for  that  ollicer's  judgment  and  character,  1 
niust  be  permitted  to  distrust  the  accu- 
racy of  the  opirilon  tvhich  he  has  given  to 
the  Committee  upon  the  defence  of  Ant- 
werp, when  I  find  it  decidedly  at  Viiriance 
with    that  of  every  other    officer,    who 
has  spoken  on  the  subject,  with  that  of 
sir  David  Dundas,  of  general  Cdilvert,  of 
general  Brown rigg,  and  of  general  Son- 
tag.     All   these   officers  have    described 
Antwerp  as  surrounded  by  a  rampart  and 
ditch,  but  by  no  means  as  a  respectable 
fortification;  sir  William  Erskine,  oh  the 
contrary,  has  spoken  of  it,  as  only  to  b4 
approached,  by  a  siege  in  iorm.     He  has 
stated,  that  the  attack  must  be  carried  on 
regularly  by  three  parallels,  and  he  cal- 
culates, that  it  would  require  21  days  from 
the  landing  at  Sahtvliet  to  put  the  army 
in  a  condition  to  break  ground,  and  21 
I  days   more   to  obtain   i>os$ession  of  the 
town  :    and  he  has  further  stated,  that  he 
conceives  the  place  mi^ht  have  been  put 
in  a  state  of  complete  defence  in  eight 
days. — In  the  time  required  to  brine  up 
the  means  of  breaking  ground  he  is  di- 
rectly contraiiicted  by  the  evidence  of 
lord  Chatham,   general  Brownrigg/  lord 
Roslyu,    general  Macleod,    and  colonel 
Fyers.    The  -  probable  time  allowed  by 
them  for  approaching  Antwerp  with  the 
means  of  opening  fire  against  the  town  it 
7  days  instead  of  21.     General  Brown- 
rigg, general  Macleod,  and  colonel  Fyers 
speak  ^to  the  practicability  of  establishing 
their  batteries  at  once  within  6  or  700 
yards  of  the  piece,  without  the  necessity 
of  regular  approaches ;  the  first  distinctly 
states  his  opinion  of  the  probability  that  a 
surrender  might  have  been  inforced  within 
three  days  by  a  bombardment:  and  the 
two  last  are  of  opinion,  that  the  towa 
must  either  have  surrendered    or    been 
destroyed.     The  same  three  oncers  have 
also  exprened  their  opinion^  that  even 
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previous  io  the  surrender  of  the  place, 
there  was  reason  to    expect,    that    the 
arsenal  and  ihe  ships  on  the  stocks  mfght 
hvffi  been  iu  a  great  measure  destroyed 
by  the  bombardment,  and  involFed  in  the 
general  conflagration,  to  which  the  town 
must  have  been  exposed ;  but  that  at  all 
events  upon  the  surrender  of  the  town, 
QOtwithslaiiding   the  citadel  should  have 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy , 
it  would  have  been  practicable  under  the 
cover*  which  the  town  would  have  af- 
forded, not  only  to  destroy  the  arseiial  and 
ships  building,    but   possibly   to  attack 
with  effect  the  enemy  s  ships  afloat  even  . 
though  they  should  have  taken  an  an- ' 
chorage  under  the  guns  of  the  citadel. 
Such  then  being  the  information  in  proof 
of  the  weakm^  of  the  defences  of  Ant- 
werp^ let  us  see  what  contradictory  in- 
formation there  is  to  shew,  that  its  fortifi- 
cations were  in  go<#  repair,  and  had  been 
put  by  the  enemy  in  a  state  of  complete 
defence.     The  first  intelligence  bearing 
*  upon  this  subject  k  that  obtained  by  sir 
William    Erskine,   which   describes    the 
works  as  paving  been  placed  in  a  state  of 
defence  by  the  French;|  and  this  is  said  to 
be  corroborated  by  a  stone-mason  residing 
at  Baths,  who  stated  that  he  had  been 
employed  in  their  repair.     That  this  per- 
son mi^ht  have  been  employed  upon  the 
works  4S  consistent  with  all  the  ioforma'* 
tion  received  by  government,  as  partial  re- 
pairs particularly  of  the  citadel  were  stated 
to  have  been  made;   but  it  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  a  fortification  of  such  great 
extent  as  Antwerp,    so  long  neglected, 
could  have  undergone  an  effectual   repair 
(if  we  consider  the  time  and  labour  which 
the  accomplishment  of  such  an  under- 
taking would  have  required)  without  the 
fact  being  notorious  ;  whereas  it  appears, 
that  the  reverse  was  understood^  and  de- 
clared to  be  the  case  by  the  leading  per- 
sons at  Flushing  and  Middlebure,  with 
whom  general  Sontag,  colonel  ^fosheim 
and  captain  Puget  communicated  on  this 
aub^jecty  and  was  distinctly  stated  in  all 
the   intelligence   which   government   re- 
ceived, and  particularly  by  the  individual 
before  refecred  to,  who  inspected  the  for- 
tifications so  late  as  the   17  th  of  July. 
Having  considered    the    nature    of   the 
place  to  be  attacked,  the  means  by  which 
It  was  proposed  to  be  assailed,   and  the 
limited'  force    wJbuch  the    enemy    wore 
enabled  to  assembly  for  its  defence,  in  the 
course  of  near  a  months  which  they  bad 
for  pr^aratioo,  it  is  materiai  to  cannaiae 


what  part  of  this  force  could   have  been 
opposed  to  us  on  the   first  arrival  of  the 
armament  in    the  Scheldt,  and    at  the 
intervening    periods,    before   the   enter- 
prise was  abandoned.     And  here  it  may 
not  be  undeserving  of  remark,  that  the 
enemy  appears^as  far  as  we  can  judge 
to   have   been   wholly  unprepared   upon 
our  first  arrival ;     and   that  the    attack 
was  'as  complete  a  surprise  as  can  well 
occur  when  a  large  armament  ig'known  to 
be  assembled  in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain. 
It  is  true  that  an  apprehension  of  some  de- 
sign on  our  part  prevailed  in  the  month  of 
April  in  Walcheren,  and  that  additional 
defensive  works  were  established  on  ihe  .side 
of  Zoutland  ;  but  this  alarm  was  occasion- 
ed by  a  corps  embarked  under  general 
Craufurd's  orders  for  service  in  Portugal,, 
and   had   subsided  long  previous  to  the 
sailing  of  the  Expedition  ;  I  do  not  find 
that  when  we  arrived  off  the  Scheldt  on 
the  28th  of  July,  any  extraordinary  mea- 
sures of  defence  had  been  taken  at  Wal- 
cheren ;  there  is  still  less  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  any  had  been  adopted  at  Ant- 
werp.    My  belief  is,    that  the  enemy 
supposed   the  armament   to    have    beeo 
destined  either  for  the  Elbe  and  Weser,  or 
for  the  peninsula,  and  that  it  was  not  un- 
til   our  fleet  actually     appeared  ofi*  the 
Scheldt,  and  made  dispositions  for  landing, 
that  any  steps  were  taken  for  collecting 
force,  or  placing  the  country  in  a  better 
posture  of  defence  to  receive  us.     Kor 
IS  this  view  of  the  case  at  all  shaken  by 
the  orders  which  the  noble  lord   (Por- 
chisster)  has  read,  dated  at  Paris  on  the 
1st  of  August  from  the  minister  of  war  for 
the    assembly    of  troops;    the   minister 
might  have  been  apprised  of  the  fact  of 
our  arrival  in  the  Scheldt  by  telegraph 
on  the  29th  ;  it  is  not  therefore  an  ex- 
traordinary instance  of  vigour  that  his  ar- 
rangements should  have  been  made  as 
early  as    the   1st,  whilst  the   very   few 
corps  of  which  the  order  speaks  as  in 
march  towards    the  Scheldt  furnish  the 
most  conclusive  proofe  of  the  weakness  of 
the  enemy,  and  of  the  accuracy  of  the  in- 
telligence which  eovernment  had  received. 
But  to  return  to  the  actual  force,  which  the 
enemy  had  to  oppose  to  us  on  our  arrival 
in  the  Scheldt,  the  House   must  have  ob- 
served from  the  report  of  the  secret  Com- 
mittee, that  by  an  official  document  which 
was  taken  upon  the  person  of  an  officer  in 
the  French  sta6'inSpain>  government  were 
acquainted  with  the  actualpositionot'every 
rc^im^nt  in  the  French  service  on  the  tat 
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of  December  1S08.  They  consequently 
knew  the  utmost  amount  of  force  pos- 
sessed by  the  enemy  on  the  side  of  Flan- 
ders, and  the  coasts  adjacent,  at  a  period 
not  more  than  six  months  antecedent  jto 
the  determination' to  undertake  the  Expe- 
dition ;  at  that  time  it  did  not  exceed  21 
battalions  and  a  half  of  infantry,  and  16 
squadrons  of  cavalry,  subsequently  how- 
ever to  that  date,  viz.  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war  with  Austria  in  March,  many  of 
these  corps  had  been  oi*dercd  to  the  Da- 
nube, and  so  hard  pressed  was  the  ene- 
my for  reinforcements  for  their  grand 
army,  so  little  had  their  attention  been 
turned  to  the  defences  of  the  Scheldt, 
that  even  as  late  as  the  22d  of  June, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  very  few  re- 
gular troops  at  Antwerp,  with  a  pro- 
portion of  the  artificers,  were  ordered  to 
the  same  dcsiination  ;  and  at  a  date  still 
later,  the  48ih  regiment  and  two  or  three 
other  corps,  were  actually  on  their  march  in 

•  thesamedirection,  when  they  were  brought 
buck  in  wa«^gons  to  Cadsand,  in  order  to 
reinforce  the  garrison  of  Flushing.  In 
the  bej^inniiig  of  July  the  government  had 
reason  to  l)elieve,  upon  the  fiiith  of  the 
inlelligence  received  from  the  confidential 
person  ex  imiried  belbre  the  secret  com- 
mittee, that  exclusive  of  the  garrison  of 
Flushing,  consisting  of  from  3  to  4,000 
men,  the  regular  troops  in  Holland  did 
not  exceed  3,000  men,  that  the  whole 
number  of  men  in  Antwerp,  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  did  not  exceed  2,4-00,  of 
•  which  the  regular  troops,  invalids  included, 
composed  about  1,500,  the  rest  were 
workmen  and  artificers,  that  the  crews 
of  the  ships  might  amount  to  between 
5  and  6,000,  and  that  there  were  few 
troops  in  any  of  the  garrison  towns  in 
FlanJers.  The  correctness  of  this  intel- 
ligence appears  to  have  been  doubted  by 
a  right  hop.  gent.  (Mr.  Ponsonby)  if  I 
may  jutlge  by  the  questions  put  to  me  by 
him  in  the  Committee,  with  reference 
lo  the  information  received  from  a  confi- 
dential persop  in  June  and  July,  and 
givpn  in  No.  44  of  the  Admiralty  papers. 
The  amount  of  troops  in  Holland,  as  re- 
ported in  that  dociiment,  exceeds  10,000, 
the  distribution  of  which  is  specified.  The 
right  hon.  gent,  however,  will  be  pleased 
to  recollect,  that  subsequent  to  the  period 
at  which  that  report  was  made,  a  corps  of 
5   or  6,000  men  under  general  Gratien, 

-  was  ordered  to  march  against  general 
bchill  in  the  north  of  Germany,  and  pro- 
ceeded as  far  asStralsundj  where  they  de- 


feated that  officer ;  that  in  the  beginning 
of  August  the  same  corps  was  opposed  to 
the  duke  of  Brunswick  on  the  banks  of  the 
We^er,  and  that  it  did  not  return  to  the 
camp  at  Naarden  in  North  Holland  till 
September.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the 
true  explanation  of  the  difierence,  which 
seems  at  first  sight  to  exist  between  the 
two  sources  of  intelligence,  is  to  be  foynd 
in  these  facts,  as  will  still  more  clearly 
appear  from  the  concluding  paragraph  of 
the  papers  la.«t  referred  to,  which  is  to 
this  etlect.  '*  From  Naarden  200  Dutch 
troops  had  marched  towards  Aunch,  and  it 
seems  almost  all  the  Dutch  troops  in  East 
Friesland  and  Groningen  will  march  to- 
wards Bremen  in  a  few  days,*'  which 
movement  actually  took  p|^ce  as  1  have 
before  described. 

Such  was  the  staCe  of  the  enemy's 
means  of  resistance^hen  we  arrived  in 
the  Scheldt.  I  should  wish  now  to  consi- 
der to  what  extent  they  had  accumulated 
at  subsequent  dates,  and  particularly  pre- 
vious to  the  time  at  which  Antwerp  might, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  have 
been  actually  attacked  by  our  #oop8. 

It  has  been  established  th^t  in  case  the 
armament  had  arrived  at  Santvliet,  in  divi- 
sions on  the  1st  2nd  and  3d  of!  August,  the 
troops  might  have  been  landed  and  ad- 
vanced to  assault  the  place  (if  the  de- 
fects of  its  defences  appeared  upon  exa- 
mination to  justify  such  a  species  of  attack) 
as  early  as  the  6ih  at  night,  but  that  if 
Antwerp  had  been  found  not  to  hz  as- 
sailable without  heavy  artillery,  ample 
means  for  tbe  bombardment  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  town  could  have  been  brought 
up,  the  batteriescompleted,and  fire  opened 
against  the  place  on  the -1 0th. 

What  then  do  we  find  to  be  the  coarse 
of  the  enemy's  preparations  ?  It  appears 
that  they  shewed  no  troops  on  tbe  oppo- 
site coast  for  several  days  after  our  being 
in  possession  of  Bathz.  It  further  ap- 
pears that  the  ditch  at  Antwerp  was  not 
cleared  out  till  the  10th,  and  was  not  filled 
with  water  till  the  14th,  before  which 
dates  our  operations  against  the  town 
might  not  only  have  been  begun,  but  suc- 
cessfully terminated.  We  learn  from  in- 
telligence procured  by  the  earl  of  Ros- 
lyn,  that  a  person  employed  by  him,  in 
the  accuracy  of  whose  report  he  places 
confidence,  saw  one  side  of  the  works  of 
Antwerp,  between  the  0th  and  13ih  of 
August,  and  that  at  that  time,  he  did  not 
observe  any  guns  mounted.  It  was  not 
till  the  17th  (as  reported  also  to  his  ioird* 
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ship)  that  the  enemy  began  to  construct 
batteries  on  the  river  face  of  Antwerp. 
The  inundations  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lillo  and  Leif  kenshoeik  were  not  begun 
till  the  middle  of  August.  The  enemy 
were  observed  to  be  at  work,  even  on  the 
fortifications  at  Lillo,  long  subsequent  to 
our  arrival  at  Bathz,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
very  close  of  the  month,  that  they  found 
themselves  at  leisure  to  establish  batteries 
at  Doe],  and  Frederick  Henxick,  which 
works  were  demolished  by  the  fire  of  our 
shipping  nearly  as  fast  as  they  were  con- 
fitructed* 

Is  it4hen  too  piuch  Co  suppose,  looking 
at  the  late  period  at  which  these  prepara* 
tions  were  successively  made,  that  if  we 
could  have  acted  in  force  early  in  Au- 
gust, the  enemy  might  have  been  sur- 
prized and  overpowered  ^ 

With  respect  to  the  number  of  troops 
collected  by  the  enemy  at  different  pe- 
riods, the  garrison  of  Bergen-op-Zoom 
is  reported  by  intelligence  tranimitted  by 
sir  John  Hope  to  the  quarter  ma5;ter-ge- 
neral  on  the  7th  not  to  exec  od  3,080  men, 
on  the  8th  sir  William  Erskine  reports  that 
It  consisted  of  8  battalions,  which  he  de- 
scribes in  his  evidence  to  ^be  weak  in 
numbers,  probably  not  exceeding  mate- 
rially the  numbers  reported  b^  sir  John 
Hope  ;  these  troops  had  been  moved  from 
the  camp  ut  Naardcn  into  Bergen-op- 
Zoom  on  the  arrival  of  the  Expedition  ; 
the  <(ame  intelligence  reports,  that  JO 
squadrons  of  cavalry  and  3  battalions  of 
infisitiy  lay  between  Bergcn-op-Zoom 
and  Antwerp  at  the  same  dale,  and  that 
the  gurisou  of  Antwerp  consisted  of  about 
:2,000  French  and  1,'JOO  Dutch  troops; 
this  is  all  the  force  which  it  positively  ai- 
led ges  to  have  been  assembled  at  that  pe- 
riod The  workmen  of  the  arsenal  and 
the  crews  of  the  ships  are  referred  to  ;  I 
haVe  before  stated  my  reasons  for  consi- 
dering the  number  of  the  former  as  ex- 
tremely exaggerated,  and  I  shall  hf  reafrcr 
prove  the  utter  improbabiliiy  that  the 
enemy  could  under  the  circumstances 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  services  of 
the  creivs  of  the  fleet  on  shore.  Sop- 
posing  then  this  intelligence  not  exagger- 
ated, it  is  obvious  that  on  the  7th  of  August, 
befortt  which  time  the  place  might  have 
been  assaulted,  the  enemy  had  not^  ex- 
clusive of  workmen  and  sailors,  above  8  or 
9,000  men  for  garrisoning  both  Antwerp 
and  Bergen- op-Zoom ;  whereas  sir  David 
Dundas  Ktatea  in  his  evidence  that  a  force 
of  less  than  10,000  men  c6uld  not  bt  con- 
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sidered  in  the  light  of  a  garrison  for  the 
former  of  these  places  only.  It  is  true, 
that  in  the  intelligence  referred  to  as 
transmitted  by  sir  William  Erskine  on  the 
8th  between  4  and  3,000  Dutch  infantry 
and  5  squadrons  of  cavalry  are  said  to  be 
on  their  march  from  North  Holland;  it  is 
added  that  all  thie  waggons  in  Brubant 
were  put  in  requisition  to  bring  15,000  of 
the  French  Wesiphalian  army,  and  that 
within  ten  davs  the  French  would  have  an 
army  of  'K),000  men  in  t|ie  field,  not  in- 
cluding the  garrisons  of  Antwerp  and 
Bergen-op-Zoom.  The  House  mu&t  now 
be  aware,  that  all  these  details  turned  out 
iD  be  gross  exaggerations.  Instead  of 
40,000  men,  exclusive  of  those  garrisons, 
it  is  clear  that  there  never  were  more  than 
20,000  troops  brought  together,  by  the 
enemy,  including  those  garrisons;  the 
troops  announced  as  on  .their  march  from 
North  Holland  were  not  in  that  countiy 
at  the  time  spoken  of,  but  were  then  em* 
ployed  upon  another  service  as  I  have 
before  stated,  and  in  point  of  fact  never 
arrived  on  the  Scheldt ;  in  truth  their  ap- 
proach is  contradicted  by  intelligence 
transmitted  by  sir  William  Erskine  himself 
on  the  11th,  which  says  that  their  march 
had  been  countermanded.  The  same  ob- 
servation applies  to  the  W^estphalian 
force ;  whatever  orders  were  given  for 
their  return  towards  Holland  they  were 
at  too  great  a  distance  to  take  any  share 
in  these  operations.  I  cannot  therefore 
help  regretting  from  the  false  impression  it 
was  calculated  to  create  that  the  gallant  of- 
ficer by  whom  this  intelligence  was  pro- 
cured through  channelras  he  represents  en- 
titled to  his  implicit  confidence,  shouVi  not 
have  taken  the  same  care  in  his  evidence  be- 
fore the  Committee  which  was  shewn  by 
sir  John  Hope  to  caution  the  House  against 
relying  upon  the  accuracy  of  details  so 
received.  It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  pre- 
cise dates  at  which  the  enemy's  force  was 
progressively  assembled  :  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  presume  that  the  garrison  of 
Antwerp  was  formidable  in  numbers  be- 
tween the  10th  and  15th  of  August,  by 
which  time  the  bombardment  might  have 
been  in  full  operation.  Gen.  Brownrigg  in 
his  evidence  says  that  the  enemy's  force 
W'<is  not  considerable  till  towards  the  20th 
of  August.  I  think  it  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  discrediting  the  information  to 
which  1  am  now  going  to  allude,  to  point 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  an  article  of 
intelligence  transmitted  by  lord  Roslyn 
on  the  10th  of  Angoat,  which  describes  the 
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enemy's  force  to  be  25,000  troops  of  the 
line  at  Antwerp  and  in  the  adjoining  can- 
tonmentSj  all  French  at  that  date.  Sir 
John  Hope  in  his  evidence  before  the 
Committee  particularly  refers  to  this  com- 
municalion  as  transmitted  by  him  with 
the  view  of  marking  hig  disbielief  that  the 
enemy  had  any  such  force  at  that  time, 
and  of  expressing  his  opinion  that  intelli- 
gence of  numbers  so  procured  ought  al- 
ways to  be  received  with  the  utmost  cau- 
tion. 

Having  brought  under  the  ol)servation 
of  the  House  the  relative  force  and  means 
or  the  contending  parties  at  different  pe- 
riods during  the  month  of  August^  I  shaj^ 
now  consider  what  would  have  been  the 
probable  coiirsQ  of  our  operaliong^  suppos- 
ing the  armament  to  have  been  assembled 
at  Santvliet  by  the  3d.  I  allude  to  this 
date  not  because  I  conceive  that  any  mo- 
derate delay  to  which  the  arrival  of  our 
force  at  that  point  might  have  6een  expo- 
ied  from  unfavourable  circumstances  of 
weather  was  likely  to  defeat  its  objects, 
and  that  success  could  only  result  from 
conligencies  more  favourable  than  ought 
perhaps  in  reason  to  have  been  counted 
upon,  but  I  take  that  period  as  being  that, 
within  which^  by  the  concurring  judgment 
of  all  the  professional  men  who  hafe  been 
examined^  the  fleet  might  have  reached  its 
destination,  and  upon  which  our  reasoning 
and  calculations  of  its  ulterior  mov^ements 
must  be  framed  in  argument,  it  being  im- 
possible to  make  any  precise  supposition 
lu  respect  to  the  length  of  contingent 
delays. 

There  were  two  distinct  plans  of  ope- 
ration upon  which  the  army  might  have 
actc^;  the  whole  of  the  force  might  have 
been  moved  at  once  upon  Antwerp,  with 
a  view  to  the  immediate  assault  or  bom- 
bardment of  the  town,  passing  by  the 
lower  defences  of  the  river  ;  or  their  ope- 
rations might  have  been  directed  in  the 
first  instance  against  Lillo  and  Lief  ken- 
ahoeik  for  the  purpose  of  setting  the  com- 
plete oommand  of  the  Scheldt,  and  of 
opening  that  river  to  the  unfettered  co- 
loration of  the  navy. 

Perhaps  it  would  have  been  found  most 
expedient,  in  some  measure  to  combine 
both  these  plans.  Ii  has  been  stated  in 
«videiica  by  sir  Richard  Keats  and  com- 
modore Owen  that  if  the  fort  of  Lief  ken- 
ahoeik  had  been  reduced,  the  boom  esta- 
blished across  the  Scheldt  most  have  fallen 
to  oar  pofiseiaion,  and  might  have  been 
jd^Btroyed.    That  this  obstacle  being  re- 


moved, the  fort  of  Lillo  being  masked,  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  being  also  in  our 
possession,  which  must  have  resulted  from. 
ihe  advance  of  the  main  body  of  our 
army  upon  Antwerp,  the  corps  employed 
in  the  reduction  of  Lief  kenshoeik  eiving 
support  on  the  left  bank,  the  naval  force 
might  have  passed  up  the  Scheldti  and 
co-operated  with  the  army  against  Ant* 
twerp,  notwithstanding  the  fire  from  Lillo. 
General  Brownrigg  in  his  evidence  has 
stated,  that  without  interfering  with  the 
movement  of  the  army  in  force  upoQ  Ant* 
werp,  immediately  on  its  debarkation  a 
corps  of  2,000  men  might  have  b|en  ap- 
propriated to  the  attack  of  Lief  kenshoeik, 
which  with  the  aid  to  be  derived  from  the 
fleet,  would  in  his  judgment  have  secured 
the  reduction  of  the  place  iH  less  than  ten 
days.  The  House  will  therefore  see  that 
we  were  not  restricted  in  our  operations 
against  Antwerp  to  a  simple  military  ope* 
ration  without  the  power  of  bringing  our 
naval  superiority  to  bear  in  the  upper 
Scheldt,  but  that  we  had  the  prospect  of 
effectually  uniting  the  energies  of  both 
services  in  the  prosecution  of  our  ulterior 
object.  I  leave  them  then  to  judge  whe* 
ther  the  crews  of  the  enemy's  ships,  me- 
naced by  an  attack  of  this  description, 
could  hav  been  available  for  lana  ser* 
vice,  and  withput  their  aid,  what  would 
have  been  the  enemy's  means  of  defend- 
ing Antwerp  against  our  attack  between 
the  10th  and  I5th  August  ? 

General  Brownrigg  has  certainly  stated, 
that  ten  days  might  possibly  have  ^een 
required  to  reduce  Lief  kenshoeik,  but 
does  it  necessarily  follow  that  a  work 
which  was  not  casemated  would  have  re- 
sisted so  long  ?  We  know  that  in  the 
year  ]74'7,  Lillo,  which  is  a  more  respect- 
able fort,  was  taken  in  five  days,  and  that 
the  whole  of  the  forts  on  the  river,  includ* 
ing  Lief  kenshoeik,  were  reduced  in  11 
days.  Why  are  we  then  to  assume,  that 
the  enemy  would  push  their  resistance  to 
the  utmost  ?  the  impediment  that  might 
have  been  occasioned,  had  the  fort  of 
Bathz  resisted,  instead  of  being  evacuated* 
has  been  put  forward,  it  has  been  proved 
however,  that  this  fort  could  not  have  re- 
sisted with  any  efiect ;  and  why,  if  the 
governor  of  &xh^  thought  fit  to  consult 
his  safety  by  flight,  might  not  other  gar- 
risons and  even  that  of  Antwerp  be  inti- 
midated into  a  surrender  ?  Are  we  to  deny 
ourselves  all  the  chances  of  war  ?  to  as- 
sume that  the  enemy  will  in  all  instances 
efiect  prodigi^,  and  that  nothin^g  shttU  ba 
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accomplished  by  the  enterprise  and  ani- 
mation of  Britrsh  troops,  which  cannot 
be  previoasly  demonstrated  to  be  the  in- 
fallible result  of  military  calculation  ? 
Are  we  to  be  discouraged  by  sir  William 
Erskine's  opinion,  that  it  would  require 
US  days  to  reduce  the  fort  of  Lillo,  when 
we  know  that  the  French  reduced  it  in  a 
fifth  of  that  time  ?  Are  we  to  be  alarmed 
by  a  description  of  the  formidable  defences 
m  Antwerp,  a  town  which  no  military 
man  for  the  last  three  centuries  has  ever 
ventured  to  defend,  or  even  of  the  citadel, 
a  work,  which,  though  certainly  more 
respectable,  was  originally  constructed 
^merely  to  repress  the  populace  of  a  great 
city,  and  which  was  not  only  surrendered 
by  an  Austrian  garrison,  after  a  slight  re- 
autance  in  1791,  to  the  patriots  of  Bra- 
bant, but  was  tdken  in  1740  by  a  corps  of 
the  French  army  under  the  conte  De 
Clermont,  in  five  or  six  days  after  trenches 
were  opened  against  it.        ^ 

I  need  not  press  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject further.     The  House  has  before  them 
a  general  outline  of  the  proposed  opera- 
tions, the  conduct  of  which  must  have 
been  regulated  by  circumstances  on  the 
spot;    ii  is  only  necessary  for   me    in 
order  to  counteract  the  impression  that 
there  is  any  evidence  before  the  House 
which  caln  justify  the  conclusion,  that  the 
enemy  had  the  means  of  carrying  their 
ships  so  high  up  the  Scheldt,  as  to  place 
them   beyond  the  reach  of  our  attack, 
to  advert  to  the  evidence  on  this  subject 
Sir  William   Erskine's  informant    states 
that  they  might  be  carried  up  to  Den- 
dermond,  20  miles  above  Antv^rp,  other 
intelligence     obtained    by    lora    Roslyn 
however  limits  it  to  four  miles  above  Ant- 
tverp,  but  in   point  of  fact  it  does  not 
appear  upon  an  attentive  comparison  of 
the  evidence,  that  at  any  time  any  of  the 
ships  were  actually  carried    above    the 
town.    It  is  true  sir  William  Erskine  on 
the  1  ith  Aug.  reports  nine  sail  of  the  line 
to  be  at  Antwerp,  taking  out  guns,  stores, 
and  ballast  with  an  intention  of  proceed- 
ing up  the  Scheldt  to  Dendermond,  and 
that  two  sail  had  already  gone  up  to  that 
place,  but  we  find  this  to  be  an  error,  as 
sirWilliam  Erskine  on  the  18th  corrects 
his  former  report  upon  the  authority  of  a 
person,  upon  whose  correctness  he  ex- 
presses his  reliance,  and  who  had  been 
sent  for  the  express  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  the  enemv  s  fleet  had  moved 
up  the  river  beyond  Antwerp,  by  stating 
that  on  the  15tb  the  ships  were  atill  at 


Antwerp  ratiged  along  the  quays  from 
the  citadel  downwards,  in  number  nine 
'sail  of  the  line,  that  theyiiad  all  theiif 
euns  in,  and  that  two  sail  of  the  line  wer« 
below  the  town.  This  is  further  corro- 
borated by  intelligence  transmitted  by 
sir  John  Hope  on  Uie  22d,  whose  infor- 
mant was  at  Antwerp  on  the  20th,  when 
the  ships  had  all  their  guns  in,  and  were 
ranged  along  the  town,  it  therefore  ap- 
pears to  me  clear  that  no  part  of  the  fleet 
ever  was  carried  up  the  Scheldt  beyond 
Antwerp,  but  even  supposing  the  enemy 
to  have  had  the  means  of  so  removing 
them,  (which  may  be  doubted)  without 
rendering  them  by  such  removal  unfit 
for  all  the  purposes  of  defenoe,  it  remains 
to  be  proved,  supposing  the  destruction 
of  every  thing  at  Antwerp  to  have  beea 
completed,  and  the  British  army  to  have 
remained  superior  in  the  field,  that  posi- 
tions mi^ht  not  have  been  tak^n  higher 
up  the  river  on  the  right  bank  for  the  ei^ 
fectual  attack  of  the  fleet,  more  especi- 
ally, if  supported  by  our  gim  boats  and 
light  armed  ships  of  war. 

It  has  been  contended  that  the  opinion 
of  the  officers  employed  as  given  in  evi- 
dence before  the  Committee  is  against  th« 
probability  of  success,  and  that  an  attack 
upon  Antwerp  by  a  coup-de'mam  was  on 
the  face  of  it  absurd  and  impracticable. 
With  respect  to  the  latter  point,  it  involves 
a  mere  discussion  upon  terms  ^  if  gentle- 
men chuse  to  annex  to  the  term  coufhdt^ 
mam  the  notion  of  a  single  attack  which 
is  to  be  the  effort  of  an  hour  or  a  day, 
they  may  be  borne  out  in  their  assertion, 
but  if,  as  I  understand  it,  the  expression^ 
may  be  correctly  applied  to  a  course  of 
proceeding  more  extended  in  point  of 
time,  and  may  properly  be  used  to  de- 
scribe a  rapid  operation  of  several  days 
continuance,  As  contradistinguished  firoBi 
a  formal  siege  or  a  campaign,  thena 
is  no  absurdity  in  the  application  Which 
l^jts  been  made  of  it,  at  all  events  the  sub- 
stance of  the  argument  cannot  be  affected 
by  the  term  that  has  been  used.  That  I 
am  not  however  without  professional  au- 
thority for  using  the  term  coup-dc'tnain  io 
this  sense,  will  appear  from  the  evidence 
of  lieut,  col.  Clarke  who  served  as  prin* 
cipal  engineer  on  the  Expedition  to 
Rochfort,  to  whom  the  following  ques- 
tions were  put  on  his  examioation  on  sir 
J.  Mordaunt's  trial. 

"  Q.  Whether  if  he  had  been  in  Bocb- 
fort,  and  the  defence  of  the  place  had 
been  left  to  him  as  an  engineer,  and  he 
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had  teo  days  notice  of  a  force  marching 
vp,  he  could  have  puut  it  in  a  sufficient 
posture  of  defence  ^gmnsiz  coup -de-main  f 

"  A,  No.  But  that  depends  greaUy 
Dpon  the  number  of  the  garrison,  he  ex- 
plained thai  what  he  understood  by  a 
coup'de-main  is  taking  a  place  in  one«  two« 
three  or  four  days  time  without  a  regular 
attack. 

•'  S.  If  Rochfort  could  not  have  been 
taken  under  three  or  four  days,  whether 
artillery  would  not  have  been  necessary 
to  facilitate  the  taking  of  the  place  ? 

"  A,  Undoubtedly,  artillery  would 
have  been  proper,  but  perhaps  not  abso- 
lute\y  necessary." 

As  a  morc^  recent  instance  in  point,  I 
consider  that'the  operation  against  Copen- 
hagen was  in  the  nature  of  a  coup-de-main. 
Our  prospects  of  success  there  depended 
upon  the  early  effect  of  a  bombardment, 
rather  than  a  siege  in  form  ;  we  had  in 
the  attacl^  of  that  place  infinitely  greater 
difficulties  and  obstacles  to  contend  with, 
than  could  have  been  apprehended  in 
the  operation  against  Antwerp,  the  as- 
sailing force  was  kept  at  a  distanced  from 
the  place  for  several  days  by  outworks, 
and  by  an  extended  line  of  water  de- 
fences in  front  of  the  town^  notwith- 
standing which,  and  although  consider- 
able delay  was  occasioned  by  taking  up 
a  new  line  of  positions  for  our  batteries, 
after  the  enemy  were  4^iven  within  the 
town  the  place  surrendered  to  a  bombard- 
Ddent,  within  three  days  after  fire  was 
opened  upon  it.  I  trust,  therefore,  we 
shall  hear  no  more  controversy  either 
upon  the  term  coup-de-main,  or  the  possi-  • 
bility  of  taking  a  town  of  equal  or  supe- 
ribr  strength  to  Antwerp  by  means  si- 
milar to  those  intended  to  be  employed 
against  that  place. 

With  respect  to  the  opinions  given  by 
the  officers  on  the  probability  of  success, 
their  judgment  is  of  course  entitled  to  due 
deference,  but  it  is  material  to  advert  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  we^e 
given,  as  well  as  to  the  nature  of  the  opi- 
nions themselves. 

The  opinion  of  sir  William  Erskine  is 
certainly  unfavourable  throughout.  It 
appears  that  ofl^cer  looked  to  other 
more  advantageous  modes,  as  he  con- 
ceived, of  employing  the  force  of  the 
country,  and  considered  the  operations 
against  Antwerp  as  hopeless  before  the 
Expedition  sailed.  Sir  Richard  Stracban 
)ias  stated,  that  he  communicated  to  me  at 
Pe«]«  bow  liuie  hope  of  success  was  en* 


tertained  by  sir  William  Erskine.  I  cer« 
tainly  do  not  at  this  distance  of  time  carry 
in  my  recollection  the  communication  al- 
luded to,  and  it  may  have  made  the  less 
impression  upon  my  mind,  as  I  had  more 
than  one  personal  conversation  with  the 
gallant  general  himself  %vhen  at  Deal,  in 
none  of  which  were  his  doubts  ever  com- 
municated to  me^  but  I  have  no  difficulty 
in  admitting,  that  I  should  not  have  been 
induced,  when  the  Expedition  was  upon 
the  ejre  of  nailing,  to  hesitate  upon  the 
expediency  of  its  departure  upon  the  mere 
suggestion  of  a  single  officer,  more  espe- 
cially of  one  whose  opinion  was  formed 
in  total  ignorance  of  the  infurjnation  upon 
which  government  acted,  and  upon  a  re- 
collection of  the  place,  not  more  recent 
than  that  of  many  of  his  senior  officers, 
with  whom  his  Majesty's  ministers  .had 
had  opportunities  of  communicating. 

The  next  opinion  to  which  I  shall  ad- 
vert is  that  of  the  carl  of  Rosiyn — I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  admit  the  weight  to 
which  it  is  entitled,  and  upon  the  whole 
it  must  be  considered  to  be  discouraging 
as  to  the  result;  but  the  House  will  be 
pleased  to  remark,  that  lord  Roslyn's 
judgment  was  formed,  without  rcfcrtnce 
to  the  information  which  government  had 
received,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
question  put,  and  answer  given  by  the 
noble  earl : 

*'  it.  At  any  time  after  the  communica- 
tion of  the  object  of  the  Expedition  to 
your  lordship,  were  you  of  opinion  that 
the  object  was  attainable  ? 

"  A.  I  was  not  in  possession  of  the  in- 
telligence upon  which  the  Expedition  was 
ordered,  ^d  without  some  knowledge  of 
the  force  of  tlie  enemy,  not  only  in  the 
countries  against  which  the  Expedition 
was  imiinediately  directed,  but  in  all  the 
surrounding  districts,  it  was  not  possible  to 
form  a  decided  opinion  upon  that  subject." 

His  lordship  is  further  asked  as  to  the 
probability  of  succeeding  against  Ant- 
werp, on  the  supposition  that  the  arma- 
ment had  assembled  at  Santvliet  on  the 
5rd  or  4th  of  Aug.,  to  which  he  answers  ; 

"  I  do  not  brlieve  from  the  informa- 
tion I  have  had  respecting  the  state  of  the 
town,  that  it  would  have  been  possible 
even  then  to  have  taken  it  without  heavy 
artillery." 

This  opinion,  however,  the  House  will 
observe  is  contingent  upon  the  accuracy 
of  the  intelligence  received  of  the  works 
being  repaired,  and  in  a  state  of  defence^ 
the  truth  of  which,  I  have  before  quefr* 
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tinned,  bat  does  not  even  in  that  case 
negative  the  possibility  of  success  .upon 
the  supposition  of  heavy  artillery  being 
employed,  provided  the  attack  could  have 
been  made  at  the  early  period  referred  to. 

I  am  forced  equally  to  allow  that  the 
opinion  of  sir  John  Hope,  than  which, 
none  more  entitled  to  deference  can  be 
quoted,  1s 'upon  the  whole  unfavourable, 
-as  to  the  ulterior  objects  of  the  Expedi- 
tion.—But  I  can  by  no  means  admit,  that 
fiurly  understood,  it  is  conclusively  so; 
and  this  opinion  also  is  open  to  the  re- 
mark, that  it  was  Ibrmen  without  any 
local  knowledge  4>f  Antwerp,  or  its  de- 
fences, or  any  consideration  of  the  in- 
formation which  ministers  had  received. 
Sir  John  Hope^s  view  of  the  question  may 
best  be  collected  from  his  memorandum 
of  the  23rd  of  August,  in  which,  consider- 
ing the  course  which  the  operation  might 
have  taken  if  circumstances  had  admitted 
of  an  early  attack,  be  thus  expresses  him- 
self. 

"  I  do  not  imagine,  that  Antwerp  has 
ever  been  in  a  situation  to  expose  it  to  be 
carried  by  a  coup  de  main,  nor  is  there  I 
think  reason  to  conclui^e  from  any  in- 
formation that  has  been  received  respect- 
ing the  state  of  the  fortifications,  that  at 
any  period  we  could  have  go^  possession 
of  it,  without  erecting  works,  and  bring- 
ing heavy  ordnance  before  the  place. 

"  Supposing  however  that  it  bad  been 
practicable  to  push  a  corps  of  20  or 
212,000  men  upon  Antwerp,  the  labours  of 
a  siege  might  thereby  have  been  much 
lightened,  the  time  necessary  to  reduce 
the  place  much  abridged,  and  it  is  not  an 
Improbable  supposition  that  the  influence 
of  panic  and  surprise  combined  with  an 
onprepared  state  of  defence  might  have 
thrown  it  into  our  hands  at  a  compara- 
tively easy  rate/*— he  then  proceeds  to 
state  "  that  if  such  a  moment  ever  did 
exist  it  has  now  passed  oyer.'' 

I  hope  I  do  not  presume  too  much  in 
considering  this  reasoning  as  by  no  means 
decisive  against  the  undertaking.— -It  rests 
in  the  first  place,  upon  an  assumption 
of  the  truth  of  the  information  obtained 
on  the  spot  that  the  works  were  in  repair, 
it  next  makes  the  event  depend  upon  an 
attack  with  heavy  artillery,  a  course  of 
attack  which  I  apprehend  has  been  shewn 
by  evidence  to  have  been  not  only  in 
contemplation,  but  within  our  power;  and 
it  proceeds  to  admit  as  not  an  improbable 
tnppositioo,  that  so  auacked,  Antwerp 
night  have  sarrendere<l. 

TOL.  XTI. 


With  respect  to  the  opinions  of  the  chief 
engineer  colonel  Fyers,  and  of  general 
Macleod,  the  commanding  officer  of  ar- 
tillery, they  have  both  declared  that  the 
attack,  which  they  had  the  m^'ans  of  mak-  « 
ing,  would  have  been  of  a  nature  suffi* 
ciently  formidable  to  destroy  the  town,  if 
it  did  not  surrender. — These  officers  were 
asked,  whether  they  could  take  upon  them- 
selves to  answer  for  the  success  of  the  at- 
tack ?  I  must  put  it  to  the  House  whether 
any  officer  of  experience  would  take  it 
upon  himself  to  answer  for  the  success  of 
any  operation  in  war,  and  whether  tha 
expediency  of  an  attempt  can  rationally 
be  rested  upon  such  an  issue. — It  does  not 
lie  particularly  within  the  province  of 
military  men  to  form  a  judgment,  whe- 
ther the  garrison  and  inhabitants  of  Ant- 
werp were  likely  to  submit  to  the  total 
destruction  of  that  city,  including  pro- 
bably the  arsenal  and  ships  on  the  stocks, 
rather  than  to  purchase  their  safety  by  the 
surrender  of  those  naval  objects  for  which 
alone  we  were  contending. 

If  we  advert  to  the  evidence  given  by 
the  earl  of  Chatham,  we  shall  find  that  his 
lordship  entertained  a  confident  hope  of 
success,  supposing  the  army  had  arrived 
at  Santvliet  early  in  August,  and  he 
founded  this  hope  upon  his  belief  of  the 
intelligence  which  government  had  re;r 
ceived  previous  to  the  sailing  of  the  Ex- 
pedition and  upon  which  the  final  decision 
on  the  enterprise  was  taken  with  lord 
Chatham's  concurrence,  he  being  then  a 
member  of  the  cabinet. 

When  his  lordship  was  asked  what  was 
now  his  opinion  of  the'  probability  of 
success  supposing  the  army  had  arrived 
at  the  period  referred  to,  his  reply  h, 
that  he  thinks  it  would  have  been  even 
then  doubtful,  but  he  expressly  rests 
this  doubt  upon  the  supposition,  that  tha 
intelligence  received  by  him  after  his  ar« 
rival  in  the  Scheldt,  of  the  works  of  Ant- 
vferp  being  completely  repaired,  was  cor- 
red,  of  the  truth  of  which  his  lordship 
does  not  however  profess  to  give  any  opi* 
nion. 

General  Brownrigg's  testimony  is  much 
more  sanguine  as  the  House  will  recollect 
a^  to  the  probability  of  success.  And 
here  I  may  be  permitted  without  disra- 
spect  to  the  noble  lord  (lord  Porch  ester) 
to  remark  on  the  singularity  of  his  having 
closed  the  inquiry  into  this  transaction  (as 
far  as  depended  upon  him]  without  having 
deemed  it  necessary  to  examine  either  the 
quarter  master  general  of  the  army,  tht 
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chief  engineer,  or.ihe  officer  commandiiig 
the  artillery,  every  man  acquainted  with 
inilitary  subjects  must  b|e  aware  that  with- 
om  the  information  o£  the'  officers  at  the 
head  of  these  departments  no  clear  or  ade- 
quate conception  can  be  formed  of  any 
military  operation,  more  particularly  of 
c^ie  so  complicated  in  its  movements  as 
that  under  consideration,  and  depending 
80  much  for  its  ultimate  success  upon  the 
moi^e  scientific  branches  of  the  serWce. 

The  House  roust  feel,  I  am  persuaded, 
how  much  ihey.  would  have  lost  had  they 
been  deprived  of  testimony  so  importapt 
and  delivered  with  such  uncommon  clear- 
ness and  professional  ability  a9  the  evi- 
deace  of  gen.  Brownrigg. 

I  think  I  do  not  assert  too  much  in  say- 
ing that  without  the  aid  of  his  information 
both  parole  and  documentary,  our  means 
of  judging  upon  this  case  would  have  been 
wholly  incomplete,  and  it  is  no  disparage- 
ment to  the  other  distinguished  officers, 
who  have  been  examined  upon  this  sub- 
ject, to  assert,  that  none  have  given,  none 
could  give  a  view  of  the  subject  so  metho- 
dical and  ^0  comprehensive  as  that  which 
fen.  Brownrigg  has  furnished  to  the  House, 
do  therefore  rest  and  am  justified  in  rest* 
jQg  much,  as  far  as  authority  can  weigh 
in  such  a  case  in  the  opinions  stated  by 
gen.  Brownrigg.  The  House  cannot  fail 
to.  have  read  his  evidence  with  attention, 
it  would  be  doing  it  injustice  to  attempt 
to  give  a  summary  of  it,  but  upon  the 
ppint  immediately  under  consideration, 
general  Brownrigg  has  distinctly  de- 
clared, that  he  was,  previous  to  the  sailing 
of  the  Expedition,  and  still  continues  to  be 
of  opinion,  that  there  was  a  fair  prospect 
of  success,  had  the  armament  arrived 
early  in  August  at  Santvliet.  Such  is  the 
c^e  upon  which  the  noble  lord  (Por- 
Chester)  has  thought  fit  to  propose  for  the 
adoption  of  the  House  a  Vote  of  Censure, 
calculated  to  inflict  disgrace  if  not  pu- 
nishment on  all  concerned  in  advising  the 
late  Expedition  to  the  Scheldt :  and  upon 
what  ground  ? 

Is  it  that  we  hare  failed  of  success, 
^hen  it  has  been  proved  that  the  failure 
arose  out  of  causes,  which  those  who 
framed  the  Expedition  could  neither  fore- 
see nor  controul  ? 

Is  it  that  the  plan  was  ill  imagined,,  op 
the  armament  defective  and  inadequate  ? 
Xhat  the  former  was  the  best  calculated  to 
secure  success,  which  under  all  circum- 
•lances  could  have  been  devised,  has 
nSjer  becp  ^uestioaed^  and  the  latter  has 
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been  admitted  to  l^ave  beea  coii^plete  and 

perfect  in  all  its  parts. 

h  it  that  due  diligence  was  not  used  to 
procure  information  of  the  numbers  and 
defences  of  the  enemy  ?  No,  the  intelli* 
gence  upon  which  government  acted  was 
ample ;  its  authenticity  has  been  confirmed^ 
as  far  as  it  related  to  the  forte  of  the 
enemy ;  whilst  its  accuracy  with  respect 
to  the  defences  of  Antwerp,  although  coQ-» 
tradicted  in  some  points,  has  in  no  in** 
stance  been  actually  disproved. 

What  then  has  been  our  ofience,  that  wf 
undertook  an  operation  which  we  cannot 
now  indisputably  prove  must  have  sue-* 
ceeded  in  all  its  parts,  if  prosecuted  to 
a  close ;  are  we  then  to  understand,  that 
such  is  the  principle  hereafter  to  be  im- 
posed, under  the  authority  of  parliament« 
upon  the  military  counsels  of  the  crown  ? 
The  fate  that  awaits  the  ministers  who 
acted,  in  the  case  ufider  consideration,  is  of 
comparatively  little  importance,  but  the 
effects  of  such  a  principle  would  be  fatal  in? 
deed  to  the  future  prospects  of  the  country. 

In  what  page  of  our  history,  has  tM 
noble  lord  convinced  himself,  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  eiwire  would  best  be  con^ 
suited  by  banismng  enterprise  in  war 
from  the  service  ?  has  it  been  by  the  ob* 
servance  of^uch  a  principle  that  our  nayal 
power  has  been  raised  to  its  present  pre- 
eminence? or  that  the  triumphs  of  our 
army  have  been  brought  to  rival  those  of 
our  navy  ?  was  it  under  the  cold  maxinu 
of  such  cautionary  principles,  that  Nelson 
fought  and  died,  and  bequeathed  that  ex- 
ample to  the  navy,  which  must  make 
them  for  ever  invincible  ?  when  he  at- 
tacked at  Copenhagen,  was  his  decision 
taken  upon  such  maxims?  was  it  at 
Aboukir,  when  he  exposed  his  ships  on 
an  unknown  coast,  between  the  sb<ire 
and  the  enemy's  fleet?  or  at  Trafalgar 
when  he  bore  down  in  two  columns  on  th» 
enemy,  one  third  superior  to  his  own  fleet 
in  number,  exposing  his  ships  to  be  raked 
during  (heir  advance,  by  the  opposing  line» 
and  with  orders  not  to  open  their  fire,  till 
they  had  passed*  through  and  brought  up 
to  leeward  of  their  respective  opponents? 

Wa$  it  such  principles  as  these  whick 
animated  Wolfe  when  he  ascended  fmd 
stormed  the  heights  of  Quebec  in  presence 
of  a  superior  army  acting  in  defence  of  & 
fortified  place  ?  had  such  principles  pre-' 
vailed  in  the  late  war,  would  lord  Mel* 
ville  have  dared  to  send  (be  amy  be  did 
to  eaepel  a  superior  enemy  from  Egypt* 
or  should  we  in  this  war  have  so  glo-^ 
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terials  tipon  \9hich  they  are  now  incul- 
pated ?  Could  they  have  justified  them- 
selves upon  the  speculative  difficulties  of 
the  attempt  lor  having  left  an  ally  unsup- 
ported, and'  a  naval  arsenal  of  such  mag- 
nitude (inassailed  I  The  claims  of  Austria 
alone  wout^  have  justified  the  attempt;  its 
naval  policy,  independent  of  all  conti- 
nental motives,  rendered  it  a  paramount 
duty  ;  but  when  both  considerations  were 
combined,  hesitation  %ould  have  been 
criminal,  and  whatever  might  have  been 
the  judgment  of  the  House  upon  such  a 
case,  itk  my  own  estimation  1  must  have 
stood  irretrievably  condemned  and  dis- 
graced. The  government  that  under  such 
circumstances  would  not  risk  the  public 
force,  must  have  been  pronounced  to  be 
utterly  unfit  for  their  situations.  I  am 
sure  it  would  have  required  more  than  or* 
dinary  charity  not  to  suspect  that  they 
trembled  for  their  offices,  and  dreaded  the 
political,  rMher  than  the  military  conse- 
quences of  failure. 
Whatever  may  be  the  decision  of  the 


riously  triumphed  at  Maida,  and  at  Vi- 
miera? 

Fallen  indeed  would  be  the  greatness 
6(  this  country,  and  irreparable  its  fate,  if 
such  notions  should  be  tolerated.  Shall  a 
British  House  of  Commons  thus  lay  the 
chilling  hand  of  death  upon  the  rising  ener- 
gies and  accumulating  glories  of  our  fleets 
and  armies  ?  doubly  humiliating  would  it 
be  to  every  British  heart,  whilst  impatient 
at  such  a  doom,  to  learn,  that  they  owed 
this  act  of  national  suicide  to  the  degene- 
racy of  their  own  councils. 

I  am  not  contending  for  rash  and  im- 

frovident  exposures  of  the  public  force, 
have  argued  thai  such  a  charge  does 
not  fairly  lay  against  the  operation  in 
question;  but  what  I  do  contend  against 
is,  the  principle,  tHat  nothing  shall  be 
undertaken  unless  every  circumstance 
bearing  upon  the  operation  Can  be  pre* 
viously  ascertained,  &nd  that  nothing 
shall  be  ri^^ked  unless  success  can  be  de- 
monstrated to  be  inevitable. 

If  you  wish  to  know  what  prospect  of 
success  you  really  had,  in  the  enemy's 
judgment  at  least,  look  at  the  measures  of 
precaution  he  has  ordered  to  be  adopted 
tor  securing  Antwerp,  since  the  attempt 
was  abandoned.  Why  alt  these  efforts  to 
guard  against  a  danger  which  never  had 
existence?  It  is  natural  for  the  French 
ruler  to  endeavour  to  disguise  from  hFs 
subjects  the  decree  to  which  his  itbprovi- 
denc  rashness,  his  licentious  ambition,  his 
usarpations  in  Spain  and  his  campaigns 
on  tno  Danube,  have  exposed  the  vital 
interests  and  dignity  of  the  empire,  and 
whilst  he  cannot  conceal  the  disaffection 
of  some  even  of  his  own  departments,  the 
Moniieur,  as  it  is  accustomed  to  do  and  as 
it  has  lately  done  with  respect  to  the  cam- 
paign in  Spain,  will  circulate  those  exag- 
gerations of  his  power  and  resources,  which 
may  serve  to  cover  his  improvidence  in 
France,  and  to  mislead  the  people  of  Eng- 
land with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  their 
government. 

But  fortunately  the  essential  facts  of 
this  transaction  rest  upon  proofs  not  to  be 
disputed,  upon  these  I  confidently  rest  the 
decision  of  the  question.  Had  the  govern- 
ment acted  differently,  heavy  indeed 
would  have  been  their  responsibility ;  with 
siicb  means  and  such  a  prospect  of  strik- 
ing a  blow ;  what  justification  of  inactivity 
could  they  have  pleaded  ?  What  would 
have  been  the  verdict  of  their  opposers 
had  they  brought  forward  such  a  defence, 
as  might  haf  e  been  firamed  out  of  the  ma^ 


House  (of  which  however  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  doubt,)  I  feel  conscious  that  i 
have  in  common  with  the  other  servants 
of  the  crown  done  my  duty,  and  however 
we  may  have  failed  in  securfng  for  the 
country  all  the  advantages  for  which  we 
contended,  were  it  the  last  act  of  my  life 
I  should  pride  myself  upon  the  share  I 
have  borne  in  this  important  transaction. 

The  House  now  resounded  with  cries  of 
*' Adjourn/'  when 

Mr.  Poruonby  rose,  and  remarked,  thai 
the  noble  lord,  in  the  commencement  of 
his  speech,  had  pleased  to  observe,  that, 
there  was  a  spirit  existing  on  his  side  of 
the  House,  which  was  determined  to  draw 
out  in  an  unfriendly  manner  every  thing 
relative  to  the  Expedition.  In  this  asser- 
tion, howevef,  he  was  not  borne  out,  for 
fVom  that  side  he  had  experienced  much 
lenity.  The  noble  Lord  had  said,  that  the 
conduct  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  was  to 
be  decided  by  military  opinion.  If  so,  be 
asked  why  they  were  not  guided  by  them  ? 
and  if  they  difibred,  why  not  consult  the 
practical  and  scientiGc  knowledge  of 
others  ?  What  end  could  be  obtained,  if 
the  opinions  of  all  were  set  at  defiance?— 
The  noble  lord  had  said,  that  all  were  not 
encouraging ;  if  he  had  said  that  all  were 
discouraging  it  would  have  l)een  more 
likely.  There  was  scarce  an  officer  in  his 
Majesty's  service  who  would  say  that  the 
Expedition  was  undertaken  with  any  pro- 
bability of  success,    if  the  uoble  lord  had 
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receiTed    any  information,    and  did  not 
communicate  it,  he  was  guilty  of  a  great 
breach  of  his  duty.    In  lord  Chatham's 
instructions,  the  proposed  and  prime  ob- 
ject was  the  attack  on  the  fleet  at  Antwerp, 
together  wiih  the  destruction  of  the  arse- 
nal* &c.  at  that  place;  but. on  the  con- 
trary, the  noble  lord  had  alleged,  that  it 
was  fur  the  purpose  of  giving  Austria  a . 
chance  of  success   in  her  struggle  with 
France.     The  noble  lord  savs'  that  the 
scheme  was  merely  tried,  and  the  Expedi- 
tion was  not  prosecuted.     WhateTer  might 
be  the  consequence  of  lord  Chatham's  not 
landing  at  Bathz,  whatever  the  combined 
hostility  of  land  and  sea  might  effect,  was 
the  House  now  to  determine  on  that  which 
had  never  been  attempted.     His  feelings 
were  excited  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
north  of  Germany,  and  not  for  the  troops 
of  his  country,  who  were  sent  out  to  perish 
there,  in  all  the  miseries-  of  neglect  and 
sickness.     The  noble  lord  said,  that  no 
failure  was  to  be  attributed  but  that  which 
must  always  result  from  risk.     Here   he 
differed  from  what  appeared  on  examina- 
tion, which  expressly  proved,  that  it  was 
necessary  fortune  should  declare  in  every 
respect  on  our  side.     Did  he  think  that  to 
be  the  common  chance  of  war,  when  on 
the  failure  of  one  point  the  ruin  of  the 
whole    succeeded?    Can   he    defend   the 
prodigality  and  folly  of  this  Expedition 
by  calling  on  the  feelings  and  spirit  of 
the   House  ?  But  on  this  subject  it  was 
competent  for  every  one  in  that  House  to 
jtidffe.     He  first  said  that  the  capture  of 
Cadsand  was  necessary  for  the  completion 
of  the  Expedition ;  this  on  a  second  asser- 
tion  was  contradicted.     Our  army  cannot 
be  trusted  on  the  continent,  for  a  melancho- 
ly reason,  because  our  pecuniary  circum- 
stances are  such  that  we  cannot  pay  them 
there.     The  taunts  of  the  French  arc  now, 
one  might  »ay,  realized,  when  they  call  us  a 
nation  of  shopkeepers  and  money-lenders; 
not  of  warriors  and  lovers  of  our  country. 
The  noble  lord  had  alleged  that  the  gar- 
rison of  Antwerp  was  composed  of  custom 
house  officers  and  workmen,  but  in  this  he 
was  mistaken,  for  an  account  of  the  26th 
of  Aug.  states,  that  there  were  in  it  26,000 
of  disciplined  men. — Here  the  hon.  mem- 
ber was  interrupted  with  cries  of  "  Ad- 
journ !"  when,  after  a  few  moments*  he  re- 
marked that  most  of  the  members  had  lef^ 
the  House,  and  as  he  had  so  much  to  say, 
be  should  defer  it  till  to-morrow.     It  was 
then  moved  that  the  House  do  adjourn ; 
and  an  adjournment  accordingly  took  place 
at  half-past  two. 


HOUSE  OP  COMMOMS. 

Tuaday,  Mardi  27. 

[Complaint  against  Sib  Fkamcis  Bvb- 
DETT.]  Mr.  Ltthbfidgt,  in  consequence 
of  the  notice  which  be  had  yesterday 
given*  rose  with  a  degree  of  pain  and  em- 
barrassment, which  be  declared  he  had 
never  felt  before^  to  make  a  complaint 
against  one  of  the  members  of  the  United 
Commons  of  Great  Britain,  who,  in  his 
opinion,  'had  violated  the  privileges  of 
the  House.  He  did  not  mean  to  enter 
upon  the  subject  itself,  but  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  lay  upon  tb(5  table  the  docu-. 
ment  which  the  hon.  baronet,  who  was 
the  object  of  the  motion,  had  admitted 
was  published  by  his  authority.  For  the 
purpose  of  saving  the  time  of  the  House, 
he  had  marked  certain  passages  in  that 
document,  which,  in  his  opinion,  more 
particularly  jusiifiad  him  in  the  charge, 
which  he  had  preferred  against  the  hon. 
baronet.  (The  hon.  member  then  gftvs 
in  at  the  table  "  Cobbeti's  Weekly  Poli- 
^tical  Register"  l)f  Saturday  March  24, 
'l810.) 

The  Speaker  dcbired  the  clerk  to  pro- 
ceed to  read  the  Paper  complained  of. 
He  wished  to  know  whether  the  hoQ» 
member,  or  any  other  hon.  member  was 
desirous  that  parts  only,  ov  that  the  whole 
of  the  paper  should  be  read  ? 

Mr.  Leihbridge  lamented  that  he  should 
intrude  upon  the  attention  of  the  Hoase 
at  a  time  when  so  important  a  discussion 
as  that  of  the  Walcheren  Inquiry  was  in 
its  progress.  He  repeated  that  he  had 
marked  those  passages  in  the  paper  which 
appeared  to  him  to  be  most  obnoxious;  at 
the  same  time,  he  had  not  the  slightest 
objection  to  the  whole  being  read. 

The  Speaker.     Clerk,  read  the  Paper.-^ 

The  Clerk  accordingly  began  to  read 
sir  Francis  Burdett^s  Letter  to  his  Consti- 
tuents, but  had  not  finished  half  a  dozen 
sentences,  when 

Mr.  Home  Sumner  spoke  to  order.  He 
conceived  that  it  would  be  extremely 
convenient  to  postpone  the  discusson  of 
this  subject,  in  consideration  of  the  import- 
ant business  which  stood  for  that  night. 

The  Speaker,  however,  declared,  that 
having  proceeded  so  far,  it  was  beyond 
the  power  of  any  hon.  member  to  termin- 
ate the  proceeding.  A  complaint  hav- 
ing been  made  against  an  hon.  member 
of  the  House,  for  a  breach  of  privilege,  it 
was  indispensable  that  the  House  should 
know  the  grounds  upon  which  it  was  pre- 
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ferred;  ifter  whkb,  they  would  deter- 
mine wliat  courie  to  panoe.  Until  that 
time  they  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
hear  the  whole  of  the  Co0|Haint,  and  also 
the  whole  of  what  the  ho/fi.  member  had  to 
say  in  his  defence.^  The  hon.  member 
against  whom  the  charge  was  preferred 
would  then  withdraw,  and  the  House  would 
enter  into  the  consideration  of  the  steps 
which  it  would  become  them  to  adopt 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  Letter 
and  the  Argument ;  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  copies : 

SIR  FRANCIS  BURDEIT  TO  HIS  CON- 
STITUENTO;  DENYING  THE 
POWER  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
COMMONS  TO  IMPRISON  THE 
PEOPLE  OF  ENGLAND. 

Gbntlemen  ;  The  House  of  Commons 
having  passed  a  Vote,  which  amounts  to  a 
declaration,  that  an  Order  of  theirs  is  to 
be  of  more  weight  than  Macna  Charta 
and  the  Laws  of  the  Land,  I  tniiik  it  my 
doty  to  lay  my  sentiments  thereon  before 
my  Constituents,  whose  character  as  free- 
men, and  even  whose  personal  safety,  de- 
pend, in  so  great  a  degree,  upon  the  de- 
cision of  this  question«-a  question  of  no 
less  importance  than  this  :  Whether  our 
liberty  be  still  to  be  secured  by  the  laws 
of  our  fore-fathers,  or  be  to  lay  at  the 
absolute  mercy  of  a  part  of  our  fellow- 
aobjects,  collected  together  by  means 
which  it  is  not  nectssary  for  me  to  de- 
acribe. 

In  order  to  cive  to  this  subject  all  the 
attention  to  wnich  it  is  entitled,  and  to 
avoid  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
partial  views  and  personal  feeling,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  argue  the  question  on  its 
own  merits,  putting  the  individual  (how- 
ever we  may  deplore  his  present  sufferings) 
out  of  view;  though  at  the  same  time, 
every  man  onghtto  consider  the  case  his 
own  ;  because,  should  the  principle,  upon 
which  the  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of 
Commons  have  thought  proper  to  act  in 
this  instance,  be  once  admitted.  It  is  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  conjecture  how 
soon  he  himself  may  be  summoned  from 
his  dwelling,  and  be  harried,  without  trial, 
and  without  oath  made  against  him,  from 
the  bosom  of  his  family  into  the  clutches 
of  a  jailor.  It  is,  therefore,  now  the  time 
to  resist  the  doctrine  upon  which  Mr. 
Jones  has  been  sent  to  Newgate  ;  or,  it  is 
hiffb  time  to  cease  all  pretensions  to  those 
Lioertiea  which  were   acquired  by  our 


forefathers,  after  so  many  straggles  and  so 
many  sacrifices. 

Either  the  House  of  Commons  is  autho- 
rised to  dispense  with  the  Laws  of  the 
Land  ;  or  it  is  not.  If  the  Constitution  be* 
of  so  delicate  a  texture,  so  weak  a  firame, 
so  fragile  a  substance,  that  it  is  to  be  only 
spoken  of  in  terms  of  admiration,  and  to 
be  viewed  merely  as  a  piece  of  curious 
but  unprofitable  workmanship;  If  Magna 
Charta  and  -all  the  wholesome  Laws  of 
England  be  a  dead-letter :  in  that  case, 
the  affirmative  of  the  proposition  may  be 
admitted  ;  but,  if  the  Constitution  lives, 
and  is  applicable  to  its  ends ;  namely, 
the  happiness  of  the  community,  the  per* 
feet  security  of  the  life,  liberty  and  pro- 
perty of  each  member  and  all  the  mem* 
bers  of  the  society  ;  then  the  affirmative 
of  the  proposition  can  never  be  admitted  ; 
then  must  we  be  free-men ;  for  we  need 
no  better  security,  no  more  powerful  pro- 
tection for  our  Righu  and  Liberties,  than 
the  Laws  and  Constitution.  We  seek  for, 
and  we  need  seek  fur,  nothint(  new;  we 
ask  for  no  more  than  what  our  fore-fathers 
insisted  upoh  as  their  own;  we  aok  for  no 
more  that  what  they  bequeathed  imto  us  ; 
we  z>k  for  no  more  than  what  they,  in 
the  Testament  which  some  of  them  had- 
Mealed,  and  which  the  rest  of  them  were 
ready  to  seal,  with  their  blood,  ejtpressly 
declared  to  be  "  the  Birth  right  of  the  Peo- 
ple of  England  ;'*  namely, "  ths  laws  of 
ENGLANO.''  To  thf  SO  laws  we  have  ^ 
right  to  look,  with  confidence,  for  security 
to  these  laws  the  individual  now  im- 
prisoned has,  through  me,  applied  for  re« 
dress,  in  vain.  Those,  who  have  im« 
prisoned  himi  have  refused  to  listen  to  my 
voice,  weakly  expressing  the  strong 
principles  of  the  Law,  the  undeniable 
claims  of  this  Englishman's  •'  Birth-right." 
Your  voice  may  come  with  more  force  ; 
may  command  greater  respect ;  and,  I 
am  not  without  nope,  that  it  may  prove 
irresistible,  if  it  proclaim  to  this  House  of 
Commons,  in  the  same  tone  as  the  tonguea 
of  our  ancestors  proclaimed  to  the  Rinffs 

of  old  "  NOLUMUS  LEGESANGLIX  MVTAEE     ; 

or,  in  our  own  more  clear  and  not  lest 
fori  ibie  language  ;  "the  laws  op  Eng- 
land SHALL  NOT  BE  CHANGED." 

The  Principle,  fellow- citizens,  for  which 
we  are  now  contending,  is  the  same  Prin- 
ciple, for  which  the  people  of  England 
have  contended  from  the  earliest  ages, 
and  their  glorious  success  in  which  con- 
tests are  now  upon  record  in  the  Great 
Charier  of  our  Rights  and  Liberties,  and 
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iD  dirers  otber  sabseqaent  Statutes  of 
scarcely  less  importance.  It  was  this 
tame  great  Principle,  vhich  was"  again 
attacked  bv  Charles  the  First,  in  the  mea- 
sore  of  Ship  Money;    when  again  the 

Esople  of  England  and  an  uncorrupted 
ouse  of  Commons  renewed  the  contest ; 
a  contest  which  ended  in  the  Imprison- 
ment, the  Trial,  the  Condemnation,  and 
the  Execution  of  that  ill-adyised  King. 
The  self  same  Principle  it,  wad,  that  was 
flo  daringly  violated  by  his  Son  James 
tbe  Second  ;  and  for  whtch  violation  he 
waB  compelled  to  flee  from  the  just  indig- 
nation m  the  people,  who  not  only  stript 
bim  of  his  Crown,  but  who  prevented 
that  Crown  from  descending  to  his  family. 
In  all  these  contests,  the  courage,  perse- 
Terance,  and  fortitude  of  our  ancestors, 
conspicuous  as  they  were,  were  not  more 
so  than  their  wisdom  ;  for,  talk  as  long  as 
we  will  about  Rights,  Liberties,  Fran- 
chises, Privileges  and  Immunities,  of  what 
avail  are  any,  or  all  of  these  together,  if 
o«r  Persons  can,  at  the  sole  will  and  com- 
mand of  any  man,  or  set  of  men,  be 
seized  on,  thrown  into  prison,  and  there 
kept  during  the  pleasure  of  that  man.  or 
set  of  men  ?  If  every  one  of  you  be  liable, 
i(t  any  time,  to  be  sent  to  jail  without 
trial,  and  without  oath  made  against  you, 
aod  there  to  be  detained  as  long  as  it 
pleases  the  parties  sending  you  there 
(perhaps  to  the  end  of  your  life,)  without 
any  Court  to  appeal  to,  without  any  means 
of  redress:  if  this  be  the  case,  snail  we 
still  boast  of  the  Laws  and  of  the  Liber- 
ties of  England  ?  Volumes  have  been 
written  by  Foreigners  as  well  as  by  our 
own  countrymen  in  praise  of  that  part 
cf  our  Law,  which  in  so  admirable  a  man- 
ner, provides  for  our  personal  safety 
against  any  attacks  of  men  in  power. 
"JThis  has,  indeed,  been^  in  all  ages,  the 
pride  of  our  country  ;  and  it  is  the  main- 
traance  of  this  principle  which  enabled 
us  to  escape  that  bondage,  in  which  all 
the  States  and  Kingdoms  in  Europe  were 
enthralled  by  abandoning  and  yielding 
it  up ;  and,  we  may  be  assured,  that  if 
*we  now  abandon  it,  the  bnght  days  of 
England's  glory  will  set  in  the  nigbt  of 
lier  disgrace. 

But,  I  would  fain  believe  that  such  is 
not  to  be  our  fate.  Our  Fore- fathers 
made  stern  grim-visaged  Prerogative 
bide  his  head  :  they  broke  in  pieces  his 
sharp  and  massy  sword.  And,  shall  we, 
their  Sons,  be  amid  to  enter  the  lists  with 
nndefined  FrivileoBj  assoming  the  powers 
of  Prerogative?  ^ 


I  shall  be  told,  perhdps,  that  there  is 
not  much  daikger  of  this  power  being 
very  fre^enily  eitercised.  The  same  afpb- 
logy  may  be  made  for  the  ekercise  of 
any  power,  whatever.  I  do  not  suppose 
that  the  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of 
Commons  will  ^end  any  of  you  to  jail 
when  you  do  ntft  displease  them.  Mr. 
Yorke  did  not  move  for  the  sending  of 
Mr.  Jones  to  jail,  xmtil  Mr.  Jones  dis* 
pleased  him  ;  but,  it  is  not  a  very  great 
compliment  to  pay  to  any  Constitution, 
to  say,  that  it  does  not  permit  a  man  to 
be  imprisoned,  unless  he  has  done  some- 
thing to  displease  persons  in  power.  It 
would  be  difficult!  I  should  suppose,  to 
find  any  man  upon  earth,  however  dr*)potic 
his  disposition,  who  would  not  be  con- 
tented with  the  power  of  sending  to  pri- 
son, during  his  pleasure,  every  one  who 
should  dare  to  do  any  thing  to  displease 
him.  Besides,  when  I  am  told,  that  there 
is  little  danger  that  the  Gentlemen  in  the 
House  of  Commons  will  tftcn  exercise  this 
power,  I  cannot  help  observing,  that» 
though  the  examples  may  be  few,  their 
effect  will,  naturally,  be  ^reat  and  ge- 
neral. At  this  moment,  it  is  true,  we  see 
but  one  man  actually  in  jail  for  having 
displeased  those  Gentlemen  ;  but  the  fate 
of  this  one  man  (as  is  the  effect  of  all 
punishments)  will  deter  others  from  ex- 
pressing their  opinions  of  the  conduct  of 
those'  who  have  had  the  power  to  punish 
him.  And,  moreover,  it  is  in  the  nature 
of  all  power,  and  especially  of  assumed 
and  undefined  power,  to  increase  as  it 
advance  in  age ;  and,  as  Magna  Charta 
and  the  Law  of  the  Land  have  not  been 
sufiicient  to  protect  Mr.  Jones ;  ^as  we 
have  seen  him  sent  to  jail  for  having  de- 
cribed  the  conduct  of  one  of  the  mem- 
bers as  an  outrage  upon  public  feeling,  what 
security  have  we,  unless  this  power  of 
Imprisonment  be  given  up,  that  we  shall 
not  see  other  men  sent  to  jail  for  stating 
their  opinion  respecting  Rotten  Boroughs, 
respecting  Placemen  and  Pensioners  sit- 
ting in  the  House ;  or,  in  short,  for  mak- 
ing any  declaration,  giving  any  opinion, 
stating  any  fact,  betraying  any  feeling, 
whether  by  writing,  by  word  of  mouth, 
or  by  gesture,  which  may  displease  any 
of  the  .Gentleman  assembled  in  St.  Ste- 
phen's Chapel  ? 

Then,  again,  as  to  the  kind  of  punish- 
ment ;  why  should  they  stop  at  sending 
persons  to  jail?    If  they  can  send  whom' 
they  please  to  jail ;  if  they  can  keep  the 
penons,  so  sent^  in  jail  as  long  as  they 
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pleaat ;  if.they  can  let  their  priioners  free 
at  the  end  of  the  first  hour^  or  keep  them 
confined  for  seven  years ;  if*  in  shorty  their 
absolqte  Will  is  to  have  the  force  of  Law, 
what  security  can  you'have,  that  they  will 
•top  at  Imprisonment  f  If  they  have  the 
absolute  power  of  imprisoning  and  re- 
baaing,  why  may  they  not  send  their  pri« 
ianers  to  York-Jail  as  well  as  to  a  jail  io 
tiondon  ?  Why  not  confine  men  in  soli- 
tary cells,  or  load  them  with  chains  and 
bolts  }  They  have  not  gone  these  lengths 
yet  ;>  bat,  what  is  there  to  restrain  them, 
if  they  are  to  be  the  sole  judges  of  the 
extent  of  their  own  powers,  and  if  they 
are  to  exercise  those  powers  without  any 
controul,  and  without  leaving  the  parties, 
whom  they  choose  to  punish,  any  mode  of 
appeal,  any  means  of  redress? 

That  a  Power  such  as  this  should  exist 
in  any  country  it  is  lamentable  to  be 
obliged  to  believe  ;  but».  that  it  should  be 
suffered  to  exist,  and  that  its  existence 
should  be  openly  and  even  boastfully 
avowed,  in  a  country,  whose  chief  glory 
has  been  its  free  constitution  of  govern- 
menty  is  something  too  monstrous  to  be 
believed,  if  the  proof  were  not  before  our 
eyes.  Had  the  least  doubt  hung  upon  my 
Oind  of  the  illegality  of  the  proceedings  in 
the  present  case,  it  would  have  been  alto- 
gether removed  by  the  answers  given  to  the 
references  made  by  me  to  the  Great  Lu- 
minaries of  our  Law  and  to  the  Laws  them- 
•elves.  The  Argument,  by  which  I  endea- 
voured to  convince  the  Gentlemen  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  their  acts,  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Jones,  were  illegal,  I  shall  now 
lay  before  you,  in  a  more  full  and  connected 
way  than  it  could  possibly  be  done  by  the 
Parliamentary  Reporters;  and,  in  doin*^ 
this,  I  shall  do  all  that  now  remains  in  my 
power  towards  the  correction  of  this,  as  1 
deem  it,  most  enormous  Abuse  of  Power, 
and  most  dangerous  of  all  encroachments 
vpon  the  Rights  and  Liberties  of  English- 
men. I  remain.  Gentlemen,  Your  most 
obedtenty  humble  Servant, 

Francis  Burdett. 
Piecadilfy,  March  2S,  1810. 


THE  ARGUMENT,  &c. 

In  order  to  make  clearly  understood 
the  Argument  which  is  here  submitted  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Public,  it  will  be 
necessary,  first,  simply  to  state  the  ques- 
tion about  to  be  discussed,  as  it  was  pro- 
posed originally  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  to  eadeavoor  to  put  oat  of  view 


'  altogether,  as  making  no  part  of  tha  pre^ 
sent  enquiry,  every  other  Privilege  or 
Power  for  M'hich  the  House  of  Commoqt 
may  contend.  I  am  the  more  anxious 
upon  this  point,  on  account  of  the  diffi<- 
culty  experienced  during  the  discussion  in 
the  House  of  Commons  of  keeping  sepa- 
rate, things,  in  their  nature  totally  diui- 
milar,  and  quite  distinct,  but  alwayacon-^ 
founded :  namely,Tbe  other'PriTilegasand 
Powers  contended  for  by  the  Heoee  of 
Commons^  and  that  which  we  ara  now 
about  to  discuss ;  namely,  "  The  I'iow6f>' 
exercised  by  the  Haute  qf  Comnums  qf  pa$9» 
iitg  a  Sentence  qf  Impriaooment  on  ai^  per-- 
eon  not  being  a  Member  qfthat  House**  It 
will  be  necessary  to  keep  our  minds  con- 
.stantly  fixed  upon  this  simple  question 
alone,  and  to  apply  to  it,  and  to  it  only, 
all  the  arguments  about  to  be  adduced  m 
the  course  of  this  enquiry. 

Had  I  not  been  prevented  by  indispoe^ 
tion  from  being  present  when  the  House 
of  Commons  passed  by  vote- a  Sentence^of 
Imprisonment  on  Mr.  Gale  Jones,  I  should 
have  endeavoured  to  shew.  That  under 
the  false  notion  of  Privilege,  they  wero 
exercising  a  power,  and  committing  an 
act  of  oppression,  ill  suited  to  the  cha<« 
racter  of  Guardians  of  Public  Liberty, 
and  destructive  of  the  first  and  most  im« 
portant  object  of  the  Constitution,  vtg:^ 
"  The  Personal  Security  of  the  Subject.'' 

Though  I  was  well  aware  of  the  greater 
difiiculty  iof  persuading  men  to  recall  an 
act  once  committed,  than  to  prevent  ita 
commission-— it  being  much  more  easy  to 
slide  into  than  to  recover  from  error — ] 
would  not  allow  that  consideration  to 
deter  me  from  what  my  duty  called  upon 
me  to  attempt.  To  others  1  shall  always 
leave  fancitul  ideas,  suggested  by  wild 
metaphysical  imaginations,  on  the  sup^ 
posed  nature  of  what  they  may  be  pleased 
to  call  Privilege,  or  any  other  chimerical,' 
undefined  non-descript ;  and,  as  a  plain- 
man,  be  content,  upon  this  as  upon  all 
other  occasions,  to  be  guided  by  the  old* 
Laws  of  the  Land :  in  which  alone  i  any 
able  to  find  The  Constitction  of  this 
Country — the  Liberty  which  I  claim  as 
the  inheritance  of  Englishmen— and  that 
Standard  by  which  and-  by  which  alone, 
every  act  and  proceeding  of  any  man  or 
body  of  men  ought  to  be  measured. 

The  Common  Law  of  the  Land  is  the 
inalienable  inheritance  of  the  people— it 
is,  says  Lord  Coke,  "  The  Inheritance  of 
**  Inheritances;  it  is  the  best  birth-right 
"  the  Subject  hath,  for  Aereby  his  goods» 
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*'  lands,  wife,  children,  his  body,  life,  ho- 
''  near  and  estimation  are  protected  from 
^*  injury  and  wrong.  M<^ot  hareditoM 
^*  vetui  unicuique  no$irum  a  jure  ei  iegibus 
.  **  quam  aparentibus.  It  is  highest  above 
"  the  highest :  None  are  abure  its  reach, 
*'  nor  any  beneath  its  protection ;  Its 
"  foundations  are  laid  broad  and  deep  in 
f*  nature  and  reason,  and  therefore  not  to 
"  be  removed  from  those  foundations  by 
•'  any  power  upon  earth*."  "  The  Law 
f  of  England/'  says  the  great  "lAwyer 
Plowden,  "  is  no  other  than  pure  and  tried 
<'  reason  f/'  And,  according  to  Lord 
Coke,  '« the  absolute  perfection  of  Rea« 
*f  son.  The  ground  whereof  is  beyond 
"  the  memory  or  register  of  any  begin- 


"  niugs^  '^ 


.  The  question,  then,  for  the  People  to 
consider,  is.  Whether  a  Vote  of  the  House 
of  Commons  can  deprive  them  of  these 
thtsir  imprescriptible  Rights  ? 

Many  afe  the  statutes,  which,  embody- 
ing these  principles  of  the  Common  Law, 
have  declared.  That  no  Order,  Writ  or 
Commandment  whatsoever,  either  from  the 
King  or  any  other,  shall  stop  the  Common 
Law :  That  it  shall  by  no  means  be  de- 
layed, b6ing  the  surest  sanctuary  for  the 
innocent,  and  the  strongest  fortress  to  pro- 
tect the  weak.  It  has  dipt  the  wings  of 
high-flying  Prerogative  ;  and  will,  I  trust, 
yet  dissolve  the  potent  spell  of  undefined 
rrtvilege  of  Parliament:  for  there  are  no 
Powers  or  Privileges,  even  the  highest, 
that  are  not  bounded  by  the  known  aMcer- 
tained  Laws  of  the  Land.  If,  therefore, 
any  man,  or  set  of  men,  lay  claim  to  Pri- 
vileges or  Powers,  not  recognized  by,  but 
repugnant  lo,  those  Laws;  such  claims 
ought  to  be  legally  resisted  by  every  one 
who  values  regulated  Liberty,  and  ab- 
hors Anarchy  or  Despotism,  the  never- 
failing  consequence  of  departing-  there- 
from. 

Founded  on  such  a  basis  ;  fortified  by 
such  Authorities  as  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  appeal  to  in  the  progress  of  this  enquiry, 
I  have  little  doubt  of  being  able  to  con- 
vince every  impartial  mind,  that  the  House 
gf  Commons,  by  proceeding  to  judgment 
-^passin^  a  Sentence  of  Imprisonment, 
and  issuing  a  Warrant  of  Commitment, 
has  gone  beyond  its  prescribed  limits, 
acted  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  the 

*  See  alio  Co.  Lit.   HI.  a.  2  Inst. 
f6,  63. 
t  Plowden,  310. 
{  See  Alio  Co.  Lit.  976,  2  lost.  l%9. 


ends  of  its  institution ;  and  violated  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Law  and 
Constitution  of  the  Land.  And  this  I 
shall  prove  by  the  application  of  the 
standard  of  the  law  to  the  Proceedings  of 
that  House. 

To  bring  this  question  fairly  into  dis* 
cussion,  it  will  be  nece-ssary  to  state  the 
origin  and  extent,  from  which  will  appear 
the  nature  and  reason,  of  the  Prtvileges  of 
members  of  Parliament. 

The  first  mention  of  Privilege  of  Par« 
liamenl  is  to  be  found  in  Spellman,  who 
records  a  law  of  king  Canute, "  Omni*  homo 
**  eundo  ad  Gtmotum,  vel  re(Umdo  d  Gctnoto 
"  habeai  pacem,"  That  every  one  going 
to,  or  coming  fi'om  the  Witeuna  gemotte, 
should  have  protection. 

The  next  notice  of  Privileges  is  to  be 
found  in.two  Writs  of  supersedeas  of  Ed- 
ward^ f^e  second,  to  privilege  members 
from  being  sued  in  any  court,  (sitting  the 
parliament)  and  which  arc  still  extant. 

The  extent  of  these  Privileges  cannot 
be  better  set  forth  than  in  the  following 
Order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  of  the 
1st  of  June,  1621,  supposed  to  have  been 
drawn  up  by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  then  • 
leading  member  of  the  House  : 

''  Ordered,  upon  question,  Thajt  if  any 
''  arrest,  or  any  distress  of  goods,  serving 
*'  any  process,  summoning  his  laud,  cita- 
*'  tion  or  summoning  his  person,  arresting 
"  his  person,  suing  him  in  any  court,  or 
*'  breaking  any  other  privilege  of  this 
"  House,  a  letter  shall  issue,  under  Mr. 
"  Speaker's  hand,  for  the  party's  relief 
'<  therein,  as  if  the  parliament  was  sitting; 
'*  and  the  party  refusing  to  obey  it,  to  be 
*'  censured  at  the  next  Access."* 

On  the  18th  of  December,  1621,  tho 
following  Protestation  concerning  the 
Privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons,  waa 
agreed  to,  and  ordered  to  be  entered  in 
the  Journal : 

"  The  Commons,    now  assembled    in 

parliament  being  justly  ocjcasioned  there* 

untO|  concerning  sundry  Liberties, 
"  Franchises,  Priviirges,and  Jurisdictions 
"  of  Parliament,  amongst  others  not  herein 
"  mentioned,  do  make  this  Protestation 
"following:  That  the  Liberties,  Fran- 
"  chises.  Privileges  and  Jurisdictions  of 
''  Parliament,  are  the  ancient  and  un- 
*<  doubted  birthright  and  inheritance  of 
<'  the  subjecu  of  England  ;  and  that  the 
"  arduous  and  urgent  at&irs  concerning 
"  the  King,  ^itate,  and  the  Defence  of  the 

*  1  Cwmont'  Journalj  03i« 
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^  Beftln,  and  of  ih«  Charch  of  England 
^'  and  tbe  maktog  and  maintenance  of 
''lawsj  and  redress  of  miscbieiig  and  griev*- 
"  ances,  which  daily  happen  within  this 
*'  realm,  are  proper  subjects  and  matter  of 
''  counsel  and  debate  in  parliament:  and 
"  that  in  the  handling  and  proceeding  of 
"  those  businesses  every  member  of  the 
''  house  hath,  and  of  right  ought  to  have, 
**  Freedom  of  Speech,  to  propound,  treat, 
reason  and  bring  to  conclusion  the  same : 
that  the  Commons  in  parliament  have  like 
liberty  and  freedom  to  treat  of  those  mat- 
**  ters  in  such  order,  as  in  their  judgments 
^  shall  seem  fittest :  and  that  every  such 
"  member  of  the  said  Hou§e  hath  like  free- 
dom from*  all  impeachment,  imprison- 
ment and  molestation  (other  than  by  the 
*'  censure  of  the  House  itself)  for,  or  con* 
**  corning  any  bill,  speaking,  reasoning  or 
''  declaring  any  matter  or  matters,  touch- 
*'  ing  the  parliament  or  parliament  bosi- 
*'  ness;  and  that,  if  any  of  the  said  members 
"  be  complained  of,  and  questioned  for  any 
*'  thing  said  or  done  in  parliament|  the 
"  same  is  to  be  shewed  to  the  king,  by 
**  the  advice  and  assent  of  all  the  Com- 
"  mons  assembled  in  parliament,  before 
^  the  king  give  credence  to  any  private 
•'  information/'* 

The  nature  and  reason  of  these  Privi* 
leges  are  declared  by  a  Resolution  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  May  28th  1624.  On 
which  day,  the  Earl  Marshal,  from  the 
Committee  for  searching  Precedents  to 
sustain  th^  Privileges  &c.  of  the  House, 
made  the  following  Report:  vijs.  ' 

"  How  far  the  Privileges  of  the  Nobility 
''  do  clearly  extend,  concerning  th^ 
^Freedom  of  their  Servants  and  fol* 
*'  lowers  from  Arrests. 

"To  all  their  menial  servants  and  those 
of  their  family,  also  those  employed, 
necessarily  and  properly^  about  their 
estates  as  well  as  their  persons.— This 
freedom  to  continue  twenty  days  before 
and  after  every  session  ;  in  which  time 
the  Lords  may  conveniently  go  home 
to  their  houses  in  the  most  remote  parts 
of  the  kingdom. ^-That  all  the  Lords, 
after  the  end  of  this  session,  be  very 
careful  in  this  point,  and  remomber  the 
ground  of  this  Privilege;  which  was, 
only,  in  regard  they  should  not  be  dis*' 
tracted,  by  the  trouble  of  their  servants, 
from  attending  the  serious  affairs  of  the 

*  1  Cobbett's  Pari.  Hist.  1361. 
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kingdom ;  that  therefore  they  will  not 
pervert  that  Privilege  to  the  public  in- 
"  justice  of  the  kingdom,  which  was  given 
"  them,  chiefly,  that  the  whole  realm 
'•  might  in  this  High  Court,  draw  the 
'*  clear  light  of  justice  from  them.  In 
"  which  case,  every  one  ought  rather  to 
"  keep  far  within,  than  any  way  exceed 
"  their  due  limits.— That  hereafter,  before 
"  any  person  be  sent  for  in  this  kind,  the 
"  lord  whom  he  serves  shall,  either  by 
"  himself  or  by  his  letter,  or  by  some 
"  message,  certify  the  House  upon  his  ho« 
''  nour,  that  the  person  arrested  is  within 
"  the  limits  of  the  privilege  before  ex- 
*'  pressed.— Andi  for  the  particulars,  they 
'*  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of-  the 
"  House,  as  the  case  shall  come  in  ques- 
**  tion ;  wherein  the  House  wants  no 
"  means  as  well  by  oath  as  without,  to 
"  find  out  the  true  nature  of  the  servant's 
"  quality  in  his  lord's  service.  Thereupon, 
"  if  it  be  adjudged  by  the  House  contrary 
"  to  the  true  «ntent,  any  member  whatso* 
"  ever  must  not  think  it  strange,  if  in  such 
**  a  case,  both  himself  sufier  reproof,  as 
"  the  House  shall  think  fit,  and  his  servant 
*'  receive  no  benefit  by  the  privilege,  but 
"  pay  the  fees ;  because  the  justice  of  the 
'*  kingdom  must  be  preferred  before  any 
"  personal  respect,  and  none  to  be  spared 
''  that  shall  offend  after  so  fair  a  wai  ning. 
"  —Ordered  to  be  observed  accordingly, 
'*  with  this  alteration,  vis.  This  freedom  to 
begin  with  the  date  of  the  writ  of  sum- 
mons and  to  continue  twenty  days  after 
every  session  of  parliament*. '' 
We  may  reasonably  conclude,  that  all 
the  Privileges,  the  House  of  Commons 
then  thought  itself  intitled  to,  were  enume- 
rated in  the  Order  of  the  Istof  Jime  1621, 
as  sir  Edward  Coke,  so  well  acquainted 
with,  and  then  contending  for  them  against 
the  undue  prerogative  of  the  crown,  claim- 
ed no  more. 

Whenever  these  Privileges,  so  modestly 
and  reasonably  claimed,  and  so  necessa- 
rily complied  with,  were  infringped,  they 
were  as  modestly  and  reasonably  main* 
tained  by  an  appeal  to  the  tribunal  of  the 
laws :  which  is  apparent  by  reference  to 
all  the  Cases  of  Privilege  which  occurred 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  As  for 
instance : 

In  1427,  one  Richard  Chedder,  a  ne^ 
nial  servant,  attending  upon  sir  Thomas 
Brooke  one  of  the  knights  for  Somerset- 
shire,  who  was    assaulted,  beaten,  and 
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cruelly  raaimeil,  was  content  to  seek  re- 
dress by  law*. 

In  1 430,  William  Larke,  servant  to 
William  Mildred,  one  of  the  members  for 
the  City  of  London,  wa»  committed  to 
the  Fleet  on  an  execution  of  debt^  and 
delivered  in  due  com'se  of  law  f. 

And  in  1433^  an  act  of  parliament  was 
made,  affixing  a  heavier  penalty  for  the 
assaulting  a  member,  than  the  law  bad 
previously  inflicted.  The  act  is  entitled 
'^  An  Act  against  assaults  made  upon  Lords 
or  others  comrng  to  the  parliament/' 

In  1456,  Thorpe,  the  Speaker,  was  ar- 
rested at  the  suit  of  the  duke  of  York,  on 
which  the  Commons  appealed  to  the 
whole  parliament,  who  referred  the  case 
to  the  Judges,  whose  opinion  was  in  favour 
of  Thorpe's  being  entitled  to  privilege : 
notwithstanding  which,  the  Parliament 
decided  otherways,  and  the  Commons  ac- 
quiesced and  chose  another  Speaker  %, 
«  What  is  remarkable  in  this  case  is,  that  both 
the  Judges  and  the  Parliament  appeal  to 
the  same  niaxim:  both  apply  the  same 
argument  as  conclusive,  viz.  "  That  the 
party  aggrieved  could  have  no  redress, 
and  that  there  could  be  no  wrong  without 
a  remedy.'*  The  Judges  determine  from 
this  maxim  and  from  this  reason,  that  no 
general  Writ  of  Supenedeoi  could  lye, 
'*  because"  (say  they,)  "if  it  could,  the 
High  Court  of  Parliament,  from  which  all 
justice  and  equity  ought  to  flow,  would 
seem  to  stop  the  xourse  of  justice,  and 
leave  the  party  aggiieved  without  re- 
medy." And  the  parliament  yield  to 
this  same  rcfason  set  forth  by  the  dake  of 
York  in  the  argument  against  Thorpe's 
being  allowed  Privilege,  viz.  "  That  in 
case  it  was  granted  to  Thorpe  in  this  in- 
stance, the  party  aggrieved  could  have  no 
remedy."  So  that  we  have  the  Opinion 
of  the  Judges  and  the  Decision  of  the 
Parliament  equally  determined  by  the 
never  failing  maxim,  "That  there  can  be 
no  Wrong  without  a  Remedy." 

lo  1461,  Walter  Clarke,  a  Member  ar- 
rested, was  relieved  by  law  |). 

In  1472,  John  Walsh  servant  to  the 
Eaclof  Essex,  being  sued  in  the  courts 
below,  pleaded  Privilege  not  to  be  sued, 
as  being  servant  to  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment: but  the  Judges  decided  that  there 
was  no  such  Privilege  §. 

In  1543,  in  the  case  of  George  Ferrers, 

♦  1  Hatsell,  14.        f  Ibid.  17. 
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who  was  arrested,  and  who,  as  well  as  be- 
ing a  member  of  parlidbaent,  was  servant 
to  the  king — an  which  aeanoH,  the  Com- 
mons seem  to  have  proceeded  in  a  dif* 
ferent  manner,  by  sending  th6  Serjeant  af 
Arms  for  the  Jim  time,  to  relieve  their 
member.  This  was  resisted  by  the  She- 
riffs with  violence,  the  Serjeant  had  his 
mace  broke  and  returned  without  the 
member;  whereupon  the  Sherifis  were 
summoned  before  King,  Lords  and  Com- 
mons, who  referred  their  punishment  to 
the  latter,  who  sent  them  to  jail  *, 

In  1545,  Trewynnard,  a  member,  was 
arrested  and  relieved  according  to  law  by 
writ  of  Privilege  ;  for  obeying  which,  the 
Sheriff  sustained  an  action  for  escape  f . 

Another  case  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
8th  is  very  remarkable,  namely,  that  of 
Mr.  Stroud  a  member;  who  fop  bringing  a 
bill  into  parliament  for  regulating  the 
Tinners  in  Cornwall,  was  upon  the  break- 
ing up  of  parliament  qttestioned  for  it  in 
the  Court  of  Stannaries — fined  and  impri- 
soned in  Lilford  Castle  ;  but  relieved  by 
due  course  of  law,  by  Writ  of  Privilege  J. 

In  1580,  the  singular  and  complicate 
Case  of  Mr.  Hall,  a  member,  occurs,  wha 
having  written  a  Book  derogatory  to  the 
character  of  the  House,  and  having  pub- 
lished the  same  against  its  Orders  and 
misrepresented  its  Proceedings ;  and  hav- 
ing besides  written  an  impudent' Letter  to 
the  Speaker,  and  being  absent  when  or- 
dered to  attend  in  hia  place,  was  impri« 
soned  ||. 

In  all  these  Cases  we  may  observe  that 
Members,  when  their  Privileges  were  vio- 
lated, and  their  Persons  arrested,  were 
content  to  appeal  to  the  Law,  and  had  that 
tenderness  and  respect  for  other  men's 
Rights  as  well  as  their  own  Privileges,  as 
to  make  provision  for  the.  interest  of  cre- 
ditors, when  affected  by  their  Privileges, 
and  to  indemnify  officers  against  actions 
for  escape,  to  which  they  were  legally 
liable  for  giving  up  their  prisoners.  And 
never  did  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  presume  to  overleap  the  bounda 
of  the  Constitution,  and  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands,  till  the  days  bf  the  Long 
Parliament ;  when,  from  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,  in  order  to  re- 
sist the  arbitrary  encroachments  of  a  des- 
potic Prince,  the  House  of  Commons  found 
it  absolutely  necessary  in  the  struggle, 

•  Ibid.  53.     1  Cobb.  Pari.  Hist  553. 

t- 1  Hatsell,  59. 

t  1  Hatsell,  86.  126.  206.     ||  Ibid.  OS. 
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not  only  to. extend  tbeir  Privileges,  but  to 
assume  powers,  the  exercise  of  which  abo- 
lished the  House  of  LordR^  brought  the 
King  to  the  block,  and  ultimately  dissolv- 
ed the  whole  frarue  of  the  Government. 
If  these  usurpatidus  of  Power  were  not 
only  acquiesced  io,  but  strenuously  sup- 
ported by  the  People,  it  was  because  they 
were  supposed  to  be  indispen^ibly  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  House  of  Commons  to 
stem  the  torrent  of  tyranny  which  was 
sweeping  every  thing  before  it  to  destruc- 
tion; and  as  the  only  means  of  wresting 
from  the  grasp  of  despotism,  the  expiring 
Liberties  of  the  country. 

But  these,  surely,  are  not  sources  suf- 
ficiently clear,  nor  times  suffjciently  ana- 
logous to  justify  our  drawing  thence  in- 
stances, miscalled  Precedents,  to  counte- 
nance similar  proceedings  under  a  legal, 
settled,  and  established  system  of  govern- 
ment. But  ^B  every  day's  experience 
will  inform  us  how  reluctantly  all  men  re* 
linquish  power  and  authority,  which  they 
have  once  exercised,  even,  after  having 
experienced  its  mischiefsyso  was  the  House 
of  Commons  after  the  Restoration  unwil- 
ling to  yield  up  its  usurped  power  and  au- 
thority, submitted  to  iu  times  of  trouble 
and  commotion,  but  incompatible  with  the 
return  of  order  and  the  laws. 

Accordingly,  we  find  in  the  Cases  of 
Dr.  Carey,  Mr.  Fitten,  sir  Samuel  Barnar- 
difiton,  Shirley,  and  Stoughton  persus  On- 
slow, the  pretensions  to  power  under  the 
name  of  Privilege  still  clung  to  by  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  but  as  constantly 
denied  and  resisted  by  each  House  in  its 
turn ;  tlie  one  always  denying  thf  usurp- 
ation of  the  other,  and  the  parties  ag- 
grieved the  authority  of  both  :  conse- 
quently no  power  or  authority  is  acknow- 
ledged or  allowed  to  belong  to  either. 
But  the  following  Case,  which  occurred 
about  the  same  time,  and  which  having 
been  argued  at  a  Conference  between  the 
two'  Houses  is  entitled  to  more  particular 
notice,  is  that  of  the  four  Counsel  in  the 
Appeal  of  sir  Nicholas  Crispe  versus  the 
lady  Bowyer,  Da  I  ni  ahoy  and  o  titers,  who 
were  taken  into  the  custody  of  th£  Ser- 
jeant at  Arms,  for  pleading  before  the 
Lords  contrary  to  an  Order  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  forbid  them  ;  at  which 
Conference,  the  Ix)rds  assert,  That  the 
House  of  Commons  is  no  Court,  has  no 
authority  to  administer  an  Oath,  or  to 

five  a  Judgment ;    that  it  is  a  transcen- 
ant  invasion  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Sub- 
ject ;  that  it  is  against  Magna  Charu,  the 


I  Petition  of  Rights,-  and  many  other  laws, 
which  have  provided.  That  no  freeman 
shall  be  imprisoned  or  otherwise  re- 
strained of  his  liberty  but  by  due  pro- 
cess of  law ;  that  it  tends  to  the  subver* 
sion  of  the  government  of  the  kingdom, 
because  it  is  in  the  nature  of  an  Ii^unc- 
tion  from  the  Lower  House  ;  which  has 
no  authority  or  power  of  jurisdiction  over 
inferior  subjects,  much  less  over  the  King 
and  Lords:*  Which  arguments  not  to  be 
controverted,  the  House  of  Commons  con* 
tented  itself  with  replying  to,  by  retorts 
upon  the  assumed  jurisdiction  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  by  advancing  empty 
assertions  of  its  own  authority,  without  at- 
tempting to  offer  a  shadow  of  proof  in 
their  support. 

But  m  the  Case  of  sir  Samuel  Bamar- 
diston  before  mentioned,  it  is  curious  to 
observe  the  two  Houses  changing  sidbs. 
The  House  of  Commons  then  becomesi  in 
its  turn,  the  advocate  for  Magna  Charta 
and  the  Rights  of  the  People  against  the 
usurping  jurisdiction  and  arbitrary  preten* 
sions  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Each  House 
deciding  as  equitably  against  the  unjust 
pretensions  of  the  other,  and  according  to 
the  laws  and  the  interest  of  the  public  ; 
and  as  regardless  of  all  equity,  the  pub- 
lic interest  and  the  laws,  when  taking 
upon  it  to  decide  in  its  own  cause ;  thus 
affording  a  strong  additional  illustration 
of  the  old  wholesome  doctrine,  '*  That 
"  no  one  ought  to  be  judge  in  his  own 
"  cause." 

From  this  period  to  that  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, tlie  first  instance  that  occurs,  is  that 
of  a  Pamphlet  on  clipping  and  coining 
guineas.  The  House  of  Commons  oi- 
fered  a  reward  for  the  discovery  of  the 
author,  and  ordered  the  Paniphlet  to  be 
burned. 

The  next  case  that  occurs  is  that  of  Dr. 
Welwood,  who  published  a  weekly  paper, 
reflecting  upon  the  whole  House.  He 
was  reprimanded  and  discharged. f 

Complaint  being  made  against  a  Book 
entitled  "  Ring  William  and  Queen  Mary 
Conquerors,"  said  to  be  written  by 
Charles  Blount,  esq.,  it  was  ordered  to 
be  burnt :  as  likewise  was  a  Pastoral  Let- 
ter at  the  same  time.  |  Dyer,  a  News- 
paper man,  was  reprimanded  for  publish- 
ing Debates,  and  discharged,  y 

^  4  Cobbett's  Pari.  Hist.  733. 
t  5  pobbett'i  Pari  Hiiit.  Q5a« 
X  Ibid.  750. 
II  Ibid.  802. 
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Having  briefly  noticed  these  unimpor- 
tant Cases,  I  shall  next  proceed  to  dkect 
the  public  attention  to  the  remarkable 
Case  of  Bridgeman  rersM  Holt*  in  1696-7. 
The  duchess  of  Gratton  having  claimed 
under  a  patent  of  Charles  the  second,  a 
right  to  appoint  ^the  Clerk  to  the  King's 
Bench,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt  contested 
the  claim.  It  was  a  trial  at  bar,  and  was 
decided  against  the  Duchess  in  favour  of 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt.  Upon  which, 
the  counsel  of  £i  idgeman,  who  had  been 
nominated  as  Clerk  by  the  Duchess,  ten- 
dered a  Bill  of  Exceptions,  which  the 
Justices  relttsed  to  seal.  In  consequence 
of  which,  a  Petition,  complaining  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Judges,  was  presented  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  accusing  sir  Wm.  Dolben, 
sir  Wm.  Gregory,  sir  Giles  Eyre,  Justices 
of  the  King's  Bench,  of  acting  illegally  in 
having  so  refused.  They  were,  in  conse- 
quence of  thiff  Charge,  summoned  by  the 
House  of  Lords  to  appear  before  them, 
and  answer  to  the  complaint  made  in  the 
Petition.  Which  the  Judges  refused  to 
do:  and  they,  in  a  solemn,  well  digested 
Argument,  denied  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  insisted  upon  their  un- 
doubted Right  as  Englishmen,  to  a  Trial 
by  a  Jury  of  their  equals,  in  case  they  in 
any  thing  were  accused  of  having  done 
wrong,  and  claimed  the  beneBt  of  being 
tried  according  to  the  known  course  of 
the  Common  Law:  they  relied  upon 
Magna  Charta  as  freeborn  Englishmen, 
which  they  said,  was  ma^e  for  them  as 
well  as  for  others ;  that  all  Powers  and 
Privileges  in  the  kingdom,  even  the  high- 
est, are  circumscribed  by  the  Jaws,  and 
have  .their  limits.  In  the  Courts  of  West- 
minster (said  tbey)  the  Law  is  determined 
by  one,  and  the  Fact  ascertained  by  ano- 
ther; here,  both  the  X<.aw  and  the  Fact 
would  be  in  the  same  hands.  If  the 
House  of  Lords  should  punish,  could  such 
order  stop  or  bar  the  legal  process  here- 
after ?  or  be  used  below  as  a  recovery 
or  acquittal  ?— as  an  autrrfois  convict  ?■ 
or  toitrrfois  acquit  f  Would  the  Proceed- 
ings in  the  House  of  Lords  save  them  from 
the  trouble  of  answering  to  an  informa- 
tion or  indictment ybr  the  same  thing  else- 
where? 

Here  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  when 
the  Judges  of  the  land  were  attacked  by 
an  unwarrantable  power,  they  sheltered 
themselves  behind  the  broad  shield  of 
Magna  Charta  and  the  Trial  by  Jury, 

*  Showers's  Cases  in  ParU  UL 


well  knowing  the  value  of  such  a  protec- 
tion—and they  conclude  with  these  me- 
morable words :  "  Some  persons  have,  per* 
**  haps,  from  a  diffidence  of  success,  or  from 
"  a  slavish  fear,  or  private  policy,  forborne 
**  to  question  the  power  of  their  superiors^ 
"  but  the  Judges  must  betray  their  repu- 
"  tation,  and  their  knowledge  of  the  laws 
"  if  they  should  own  a  jurisdiction  which 
"  former  times  and  their  predecessors  were 
"  unacquainted  with."  Whereupon,  the 
Petition  was  dismissed. 

If  these  reasons  were  conclusive  agaiaat 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
they  apply  much  more  forcibly  to  the 
Huuse  of  Commons :  for  the  House  of 
Lords  retains  the  judicial  authority  of 
the  parliament,  bein^  a  Court  of  Appeal ; 
but,  the  House  ofConjmonshas^no  judicial 
function  to  perform,  and  is  no  court  at  all. 
The  Judges  claimed  no  more  than  their 
right  as  commoners  of  England  in  Magna 
Charta  and  the  Common  Law  of  the  land  ; 
which  they  contended,  and  with  success, 
admitted  of  no  man's  being  tried,  except 
by  a  jury  of  his  equals.  They  affirmed, 
that  all  Powers  and  Privileges  in  the  king- 
dom, even  the  highest,  are  circumscribed 
by  the  lawB  of  the  land,  and  that  they,  the 
Judges,  would  betray  a  slavish  fear  and 
gross  ignorance,  if  they  permitted  such  an 
usurpation  to  be  drawn  into  a  precedent 
unknown  to  former  times.  • 

These  arguments,  which  need  no  fur- 
ther comment,  ought  to  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  put  an  end  to  all  such  pretensions 
in  cither  House  of  Parliament  for  ever ; 
but  so  reluctantly  do  all  men  part  with 
power,  that  we  find  the  Lords  in  the  very 
next  year,  1697,  in  the  Case  of  Lord  Ban- 
bury, summoning  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt 
to  appear  before  a  Committee  of  their 
House;  but  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt  re- 
fused to  appear,  and  the  Lords  listened  to 
the  voice  of  reason,  and  dropped  their 
pretensions. 

From  these  solemn  acts  of  venerable 
Judges  in  good  times,  it  is  evident,  that 
undefined  Privileges  in  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament were  unknown  to  the  Constitution 
and /the  Law;  though,  sometimes,  per- 
haps, yielded  to  from  ignorance  or  fear> 
but  in  which  the  Judges  who  knew  the 
laws  would  not  acquiesce. 

This  sound  exposition  of  the  Law,  and 
the  conduct  and  example  of  the  Judges, 
might  reasonably  have  been  expected  to 
operate  as  a  prevention  of  any  further  dis- 
quietude of  an  English  subject  from  the 
power  of  either  House  of  Parliament :  and 
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thmt  it  did  produce  a  considerable  effect, 
we  may  preaarae  from  the  number  of  sub* 
secfuent    Cases,  in  which  neither  House 

§  resumed  to  trench  upon  the  liberty  of  the 
ubject.    For  instance  :  in  the  year, 

1698.  Molyneox's  "  State  ot  Ireland/' 
He  refused  to  appear,  and  tlie  House  of 
Commons  addressed  the  King  to  disconti- 
nue the  like  works  in  future. 

1699.  Mr.  Chi  vers,  a  member,  was  or- 
dered to  attend  for  a  contempt ;  but  de- 
clined coming :  and,  next  day,  on  its  be- 
ing put  to  the  vote.  Whether  he  should  be 
taken  into  custody  by  the  Serjeant  at 
Arms  ?  it  was  carried  in  the  negative. 

1702.  Doctor  Drake's  ''  History  of  the 
last  parliament,''  a  libel. 

1707.  Doctor  Friend's  "  Account  of 
Lord  Peterborough's  Conduct  in  Spain," 
a  libel. 

17 19.  Hall's  ^  Sober  Reply/'— a  work 
against  the  Trinity. 

1750.  '<  Constitutional  Queries." 

1763.  Wilkes's  "  Essay  on  Woman," 
to  which  the  name  of  Bishop  Warburton 
was  prefixed  as  the  author. 

1761.  Wilkes's  "North Briton, No. 45." 

176S.  Veni  Creator  paraphrased. 

In  all  of  which  Cases,  whether  for  libel- 
ling any  member  of  either  house,  or  the 
whole  house,  or  both  houses,  or  the  whole 
frame  of  the  government,  both  Lords  and 
Commons  were  content  to  pursue  the 
known  course,  of  the  Law,  and  lefl  the 

I»arty  accused  to  be  tried  by  the  law  of  the 
and  and  a  jury  of  his  country. 

There  is  a  Ca^e  which,  though  prior  in 
point  of  time,  I  have  reserved  for  the  last, 
because  it  demands  a  few  observations : 
That  of  the  Kentish  Petition*   in   1701, 

Presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Ir.  Colepepper  and  foOr  other  Kentish 
Gentlemen  :  voted  by  the  House  libellous, 
seditious,  and  a  breach  of  privilege,  and 
for  presenting  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons sentenced  these  five  gentlemen  to 
be  imprisoned.  Is  this  an  act  to  be  justi- 
fied and  drawn  into  precedent?  And  of 
what  avail  is  any  precedents  from  the 
proceedings  of  an  assembly  whose  con- 
duct is  arbitrary,  and  whose  actions  are 
measured  by  the  crooked  cord  of  its  own 
discretion,  not  by  the  golden  meteyard  of 
the  law  ? 

The  next  and  the  last  Case  I  shall  have 

*  5  Cobbett's  Pari,  Hist.  1520.  See 
also  *'  The  History  of  the  Kentish  Peti- 
tion," in  the  Appendix  to  the  same  vo- 
lume. No.  XVII. 


occasion  to  adduce,  is  that  of  the  Middle* 
sex  Journal,  in  177 1,  when  the  Messenger 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  sent  oy 
their  order  to  arrest  the  Printer;  imttead 
of  which,  the  Printer  took  up  the  Mes- 
senger, and  brought  him  before  Crosby^ 
Lord  Mayor,  and  Aldermen  Wilkes  and 
Oliver,  who  committed  the  Serjeant.  Not- 
withstanding this  outrage  which  the  House 
of  Commons  sustained  by  the  attack  upon 
its  officer,  it  presumed  not  to  touch  any  of 
the  offending  parties,  except  *  its  own 
members,  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Alderman 
Oliver;  passing  over  the  Printer,  the 
Journalist,  and  Alderman  Wilkes,  who,  at' 
that  time,  was  not  a  member  of  the  House 
— than  which  disaffirmance  of  its  power 
a  stronger  proof  cannot  be  conceived. 

Lest  It  should  be  possible  that  any  per- 
son should  attach  the  slightest  importance 
to  the  Resolutions  of  either  House  of  Par* 
liament,  which  may  go  to  affect  those  who 
are  not  members  of  those  bodies,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  remark,  that  the  Journals 
furnish  Kesolutions  of  the  most  contradic- 
tory nature :  for  instance, 

April  S,  1626-7,  Resolved,  ?  That  the 
'*  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  cannot  be  de-' 
"  nied,  but  ought  to  be  granted  to  evecy 
*'  man,  that  is  committed  or  detained  in 
"  prison,  or  otherwise  restrained  by  the 
"  command  of  the  king,  the  privy-coun- 
"  cil,  or  any  other;  he  praying  the 
"  same*." 

June  9, 1705,  Resolved,  nan  eon,  "That 
"  no  commoner  of  England,  committed  by 
"  Order  or  Warrant  of  the  House  of  Com- 
"mons,  for  breach  of  privilege,  or  coo- 
"  tempt  of  that  House,  ought  without 
*'  order  of  that  House  to  be,  by  any  Writ 
"  of  Habeas  Corpus^  or  other  authority 
''  whatsoever,  made  to  appear  and  answer, 
"  and  do,  and  receive  a  determination  in 
**  the  House  of  Peers,  during  the  session 
"  of  parliament  wherein  such  person  waa 
'*  committedt.*'  • 

And,  in  1740,  in  Walpole's  C^se,  it  was 
resolved  by  the  Lords,  "  That  any  attempt 
"  to  punish  a  man  without  a  trial  or  hear- 
"  ing,  was  contrary  to  the  natural  princi-' 
"  pie  of  Justice  and  Liberty."  And,  in 
the  Case  of  Skinner  ventis  thc^  East  Incjia 
Company,  in  1675,  the  Commons  Re- 
solved, *'  That  assuming  a  jurisdiction 
"  over  the  Ca«e,  being  relievable  at  com- 
**  mon  law,  is  contrary  to  law,  and  tenda 
*'  to  introduce  arbitrary  power." — ^But,  to 

*  2  Cobbett's  Pari.  Hist.  259. 
t  6  Cobbett's  Pari.  Hist.  491. 
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Resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir 
Fletcher  Norton  said,  when  Attorney  Ge- 
nefal,  (and  he  was  ailerwards  selected,  for 
his  knowledge  of  the  laws,  usage,  and  cus- 
tom of  parliament,  to  fill  the  Chair,)  "  He 
would  pay  no  more  respect,  than  to  the 
'Resolutions  of  so  many  drunken  porters  at 
an  ale-house/'  The  expression  was  coarse, 
but  the  principle  i»just. 

It  has  been  shewn,  from  the  Opinions  of 
learned  Judges — from  the  Declaration  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  when  not 
judging  in  their  own  cause, — and  from 
undeniable  legal  Maxims,  that  the  power 
exercised  by  the  House  of  Commons,  of 
'passing  a  Sentence  of  Imprisonment  upon 
Biiy  person,  not  a  member  of  its  body,  is 
contrary  tp  the  Common  Law,  to  Magna 
Charta,  and  every  constitutional  principle. 
I  will  now  go  further,  and  undertake  to 
prove,  that  not  only  every  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Common  Law  has  been 
violated,  but  that  every  express  provision 
of  the  Statute  Law,  for  the  personal  secu- 
rity of  the  subject,  has  been  transgressed. 
For  which  purpose  it  will  be  necessary  to 
examine  strictly,  and  with  the  utmost  pre- 
cision, what  the  legal  and  constitutional 
functions  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  : 
supposing,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument, 
that  they  are  the  fairly  chosen  Represen- 
tatives of  the  People.  Its  Privileges  we 
have  enumerated  from  the  highest  autho* 
rity.  Let  us  now  consider  its  Powers- 
begging  that  the  Reader  will  never  lose 
sight  of  the  wide  distinction  between  Pri- 
vilege and  Power. 

Its  Powers,  then,  briefly  are:  To  remove 
Obstructions  to  its  Proceedings  :  to  abate  a 
Nuisance  legally  called  Contempt:  As  the 
Grand  Inquest  of  the  nation  (which  very 
term  is  enough  to  shew  that  its  office  is 
but  to  inquire,  not  to  punish},  it  has  au- 
thority to  summon  Witnesses  for  the  pur- 
pose of  instituting  Inquiries  into  Public 
Grievances — of  controuling  Public  £xpen- 
4]iture,  and  of  impeaching  Public  Delin- 
quents, in  furtherance  of  justice,  with  a 
^iew  to  Judgment  at  the  Tribunal  of  the 
Latvs. 

Such  being  its  Powers,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary, in  the  next  place,  to  examine  it  in 
another  point  of  view,  viz.  as  a  Court  ex- 
ercising judicial  Powers.  And  here,  at  the 
outset,  we  discover,  that  it  is  not  a  Court 
of  Record,  because  it  cannot  hold  Plea  of 
Debt  or  Damage  to  the  amount  of  forty 
shillings.  Lord  Coke  says,  "  That  a 
"  Court  not  of  Record,  is  where  it  cannot 
"hold  Plea  of  Debt  or  Damage  to  the 


"  amount  of  forty  shillings  ;''  and  he  ex- 
pressly  lays  it  down,  "  That  no  Court  not 
"  of  Record  can  fine  or  imprison,"  as  re- 
solved per  totam  curiam,  on  argument  in 
Griesley's  Case^  as  well  as  by  llolt,  in  the 
Case  of  Grenville,  tfcrsus  Barwell.  To  im- 
pose a  Fine  of  the  lowest  denomination 
the  House  of  Commons  has  celinquished 
its  former  pretensions.  If  it  does  not,  then, 
presume  to  im|^ose  the  smallest  Fine,  does 
it  not  necessarily  follow^  that  it  canuot  in* 
flict  the  higher  punishment  of  Imprison- 
ment ?  It  is  an  acknowledged  maxim  in 
Law  :  "  Cut  minus  non  canvcnit,  cinon  mqjus 
convenit ;"  and  of  how  much  more  value, 
in  the  eye  of  reason  and  the  Law,  is  a 
man's  Person,  than  his  property,  though 
it  protects  both  ?  To  what  end,  indeed, 
should  a  man  acquire  Property,  if  his  per- 
son is  insecure  ?  The  notion  entertained 
by  our  old  lawyers,  respecting  Imprison- 
ment, which  is  the  highest  execution  of 
the  law  short  of  death;  the  importance 
attached  by  them  to  the  power  of  impri- 
soning men,  may  be  collected  from  Lord 
Coke,  who  says  "  That  a  man  in  prison 
''  is  dead  in  law  ;  he  is  homo  morluus,  lost 
"to  society,  himself,  his  family,  .and  his 
'*  friends;  and  that  a  man  indefinitely  im- 
"  prisoned,  is  a  man  in  Hell."  And  the 
Gospel  says,.  "  Is  not  the  Life  more  than 
meat  and  the  Body  than  raiment?"  in 
which  word  "  raiment"  all  external  pos- 
sessions are  included. 

This  part  of  the  subject  may  be  reduced 
to  a  Syllogism  :— 

No  Court,  that  canuot  hold  Plea  of 

Debt  or  Damage  to  tiie  amount  of 

forty  shillings,  is  a  Court  of  Re- 
,  cord: 
The  House  of  Commons  can  hold  no 

such  Plea ; 
Therefore  is  not  a  Court  of  Record — 

therefore  cannot  fine  or  imprison. 
We  will  now  try  this  pretension  of  the 
House  of  Commons  by  the  test  of  its  own 
proceedings. 

The  party  is  summoned  to  the  bar  to  an- 
swer interrogatories.  Should  he  be  unwill- 
ing to  do  this,  he  is  sent  to  prison. — See 
the  Case  of  Mr.  Howard,  1675*.  Should 
he  confess,  he  is  likewise  sent  to  prison. 
See  the  Case  of  Mr.  Jones,  1810.  No  legal 
evidence  can  be  brought.  The  Honse  is 
stopped  in  limine:  for  it  cannot  administer 
an  oath,  and  Magna  Charta,  who,  says  mv 
Lord  Coke,  is  such  a  fellow,  that  he  will 
bear  no  equal— arrests  its  further  progress 

*  4  Cobbett'i  Par!.  Hist,  77c\ 
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—declaring,  *'  That  no  man  shall  be  put 
**  to  his  law  on  the  bare  suggestion  of  an- 
"  other,  but  by  lawful  witnesses."  There- 
fore, the  House  cannot  proceed  to  trial : 
consequently,  can  deliver  no  Judgment- 
can  pass  no  sentence.  Magna  Charts  de- 
clares, '<  That  no  freeman  shall  be  arrest- 
'^  ed,  imprisoned,  or  in  any  way  destroyed, 
'*  but  by  the  Judgment  of  hb  Peers,  or  the 
"  Law  of  the  Land  ;"  and  these  words,  per, 
legem  terra,  or  law  of  the  land^  are  well  and 
fully  explained  by  the  statutes  in  con6r- 
xnation  of  Magna  Charta.  The  5ih,  25th, 
2Sth,  37th,  and  42d  of  Edward  the  3d  : 
which  declare.  That  no  man  shall  be  put 
to  answer  without  presentment  of  good  and 
lawful  men,  before  Justices,  or  matter  of 
record,  or  writ  original,  or  in  due  process 
of  law.  They  also  declare.  That  all  enact- 
ments contrary  to  Magna  Charta,  are  ipso 
facto  null  and  void.  And  hereupon,  says 
Lord  Coke,  all  Commissions  are  grounded, 
always  having  this  Sentence,  '*  Facturi 
guod  ad  justitiam  pertinet,  secundum  legem  et 
consuetudinem  Anglia."  It  is  not,  says  Lord 
Coke,  "  Secundum  legem  et  consuetudinem 
Regis  Anglia/*  lest  it  should  be  thought  to 
bind  the  King  only.  Nor  is  it,  "  Secundum 
legem  et  consuetudinem  Populi  AngUee/'  lest 
it  may  be  thought  to  bind  the  People  only; 
—but  per  legem  terra,  id  est  Anglia,  that  the 
law  may  extend  to  all. 

Empson  and  Dudley  committed  grievous 
oppressions  under  cover  of  an  act  of 
Henry  the  7  th;  which  shews  the  danger 
of  shaking  this  fundamental  law  by  dele- 
gating discretionary  powers  to  Justices  of 
the  Peace  or  others,  without  trial  by  twelve 
lawful  men.  To  repeal  which,  the  1st  of 
Henry  the  8th  was  enacted,  and  "to  deter," 
says  the  Act,  "  others  by  their  fearful  end, 
from  similar  courses,  and  to  admonish  fu- 
ture Parliaments,  that  instead  of  this  or- 
dinary and  precious  Trial  per  legem  terra, 
they  bring  not  in  absolute  and  partial  trials 
by  discretion."  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  Empson  and  Dudley  were  hanged^  for 
goins  contrary  to  Magna  Charta,  notwith- 
standing that  they  acted  under  the  autho- 
rity of  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  and,  above 
all,  we  should  lay  to  heart,  that  warning 
given  to  future  Parliaments,  not  to  take 
away  the  precious  Trial  by  Jury,  and  not 
to  introduce  discretionary  jurisdiction  con- 
trary to  Magna  Charta  and  the  Common 
law  *. 

Yet,  limited  and  circumscribed  as  the 
House  of  Commons  is — having  no  means 
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of  trial— no  rules  of  judicial  proceeding—* 
being  no  Court  of  Record— not  presuming 
to  fine— not  competent  to  administer  ail 
oath — nevertheless,  it  takes  upon  itself; 
first,  to  determine  the  crime  ex  post  facto: 
secondly,  it  calls  upon  the  accused,  to  cri- 
minate nimself,  contrary  to  ever}'  princi- 
ple of  English  law :  and  in  this  extrajudi- 
cial manner  upon  a  man  criminating  him- 
self f  so  far  as  avowing  himself  the  author 
of  vrnat  has  not  been  proved  to  be  a  crime, 
can  be  called  criminating  himself)  the 
House  proceeds  to  Judgment,  and  invest* 
ing  itself  with  all  the  powers  of  Grand 
Jury,  Petty  Jury,  Accuser,  Judge  and 
Executioner,  without  evidences  without 
trial,  it  pronounces  ai  Sentence  of  indefi« 
nite  imprisonment,  and  this  in  its  own 
cause— where,  least  of  all,  it  should  takt 
upon  itself  to  decide. 

Let  us  next  examine  these  proceedings 
by  the  rules  of  the  Law,  and  again  recur 
to  that  grand  expounder  of  the  Law,  Lord 
Coke  ;  who  says,  1st  Inst.  sec.  3d.-*''  N« 
"  man  can  be  arrested  or  imprisoned  con- 
"  trary  to  the  form  of  the  Great  Charter." 
2d  Inst.  4<6,  3d  Inst.  209 — ''  No  person  is  to 
"  be  imprisoned,  but  as  the  law  directs, 
"  either  by  command,  or  order  of  a  Court 
"  of  Record,  or  by  lawful  warrant,  by 
'*  which  one  may  be  detained  lawfully  to 
"  answer  the  law.'* 

Every  ot)pression  under  the  colour  of  au- 
thority is  a  kind  of  destruction ;  and 
Magna  Charta  says,  "  No  man  *'  aUquo 
"  modo  dcstruatur.' '  Every  oppression  tends 
to  destruction :  but  that  is  the  worst  op- 
pression which  is  done  under  colour  of 
Justice.  Edward  the  6th  incorporated  St. 
Albans  with  power  to  make  Ordinances: 
Thejr  made  a  Bye-law  with  a  penalty  of 
imprisonment.  This  was  adjudged  yoid<— 
because  contrary  to  Magna  Charta— « 
because  "  Nulhts  liber  homo  agnatur,*^  No 
freeman  shall  be  imprisoned,  &c.  On  the 
same  account,  a  Commission  under  the 
Great  Seal  to  arrest  a  notorious  Felon, 
was  resolved  to  be  against  Magna  Charta 
— because  no  man  shall  be  brought  to  an- 
swer—not being  indicted  or  appealed  by 
the  party  or  other  process  of  law.  By  the 
2d  of  Henry  4ih  it  is  enacted,  <^If  any  man 
be  arrested  or  imprisoned  against  the  form 
of  the  Great  Charter,  that  he  be  brought 
to  his  answer  and  have  right." 

These  are  some  of  the  numerous  Provi- 
sions for  the  safety  of  the  people,  arising^ 
out  of  the  Common  and  recognized  by 
the  Statute  Law.  These  are  the  glorious 
Privileges  of  Englishmen;  their  impre- 
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•cripliblef  inalienable  Liberties :  "cli^tmed, 
insisted  apon  and  demanded''  by  the  Bill 
of  Ri^htfl,  and  sealed  and  sanctined  by  the 
Mioodi  of  their  forefathers : 
*'  Atcukce  the  pride  and  safeguard  of  tbe  land.*' 

Sball  these  Bulwarks,  that  have  with* 
flood  the  pelting  storms  of  the  Prerogative 
of  the  Crown,  be  sapped  and  m^lermined 
by  tihe  creeping  Privilege  of  Parliament? 
Vet  will  this  be  the  case,  if  the  House  of 
Commons'  be  permitted  to  usurp  a  Power 
never  pretended  to  by  our  most  arbitrary 
kings.—- Bat  no  !  the  Laws,  Cases,  and 
Authorities,  before  cite  J,  are  positive : 
They  make  no  reservation  of  Pnvilege  o£ 
Parliament ;  much  less  of  Power  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
are  conclusive  against  both. 

Let  us  now  try,  by  another  touchstone, 
this  Power  exercised  by  the  House  of 
Commons. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  maxim  in  Law, 
That  there  can  be  no  Wrong  without  a 
Remedy.  When  Edward  the  Fourth 
asked  Chief  Justice  Markham;  If  he 
could  not  arrest  a  man  ?  "  No,"  said  the 
honest  Chief  Justice,  "  Your  Majesty 
cannot  arrest  any  man  even  for  treason  ; 
because  the  party,  if  aggrieved,  could 
have  no  remedy  ;  but  if  he  was  arrested 
by  any  officer  of  your  Majesty,  he  could 
have  his  action  for  false  imprisonment/' 
This  unanswerable  argument  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

To  whom  does  it  hold  itself  accounta- 
ble ? 

Against  whom  or  what  can  a  party  ag- 
grieved bring  his  action  ? 
Where  look  for  redress  ? 
Here  is  an  argument,  which  our  old 
lawyers  considered  as  conclusive  to  any 
point :  as  may  be  seen  in  all  their  pleadf- 
ings.  It  is  the  legal,  ''  teductio  ad  absuT" 
««,''—«  failure  of  justice,  which  neither 
Law  nor  Reason  will  endure. 

What  the  Duties,  Privileges,  and 
Powers  of  the  House  of  Commons  are, 
have  been  already  shewn.  In  contem- 
plating the  Constitution  of  this  country, 
which  will  appear  more  admirable,  the 
more  closely  it  is  viewed,  and  the  more 
minutely  it  is  investigated,  we  should  be 
careful  not  to  confound  its  parts  :  lo  bear 
in  mind  that  the  House  of  Commons  is 
not  the  High  Court  of  Parliament — that 
Parliament  consists  of  three  Estates — the 
Ein2 — the  Upjper — and  the  Lower  House 
•— 'n»at  each  ot  tlicse  has  iu  own  peculiar 
fnnetions,  and  that  no  one  separately  has 
ttty  power  except  over  its  own  Members. 
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Certainly  not  to  bind  the  Subject.  It  is 
universally  admitted  by  all  writers  upon 
the- science  of  Government,  that  the  legis* 
lative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers  in 
a  state  should  be  kept  distinct;  that  the 
monster  Despotism  is  generated  by  their 
union ;  and  that  Justice  and  Liberty  ar« 
promoted  and  assured  by  these  powers 
bein^  kept  separate  and  distinct.  Ac- 
cordmely,  the  Laws  of  England  keep  not 
only  the  great  outlines,  but  every  part  of 
each  feature  distinct.  The  great  outljnea 
are.  The  King  entrusted  with  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Iaws  ;  yet  cannot  the  King 
execute  any  law  ;  but  he  is  bound  to  de- 
legate his  authority  to  officers  of  the 
law.  Why? — because,  if  it  were  other- 
wise ;  if  a  subject  was  injured,  he  could 
have  no  redress'.  There  would  be  a 
wrong  without  a  remedy ;  which  the  law 
will  not  endure.  The  King  can  do  no 
wrong :  that  is,  the  King  can  do  no.  act 
but  by  the  prescribed  forms  of  the  law  : 
Somebody  or  other  must,  consequently,  be 
answerable  for  it.— When  the  Petition 
of  Right  was  presented  to  Charles  tbe 
First,  the  House  of  Commons  would  not 
accept  of  the  Kin^s  Answer,  though 
yielding  to  their  wishes,  because  it  was 
not  couched  in  the  precise  and  formal 
phrase  of  the  law:  they  therefore  ad- 
dressed the  King  for  a  more  full^  explicit, 
and  satisfactory  Answer.  Nor  were 
they  contented,  until  the  King  coming 
down  to  the  House  of  Commons  told  them, 
'*  He  had  an  answer  now  to  give,  he  was 
sure  would  please  them ;"  and  accord- 
ingly, when  they  again  presented  the  Pe- 
tition— he  returned  the  desired  Answer 
in  the  precise  legal  form,  "  Soii  droit  faU 
comme  il  est  dcgkn^  with  which  they  were 
satisfied.'*^ 

As  the  Legislative  is  kept  distinct  from 
the  Executive,  so  is  the  Judicial  from  each 
and  both.  An  English  Court  of  law  is  an 
object  worthy  the  contemplation  of  f  very 
mind  that  dfelights  in  Justice.  So  ia 
every  step  of  constitutional  and  legal  pro- 
ceeding. Is  any  person  accused  of  nav- 
ing  Committed  an  oHence,  information 
upon  oath  must  be  given  before  a  sworn 
magistrate,  who  is  authorised  to  admit 
him  to  bail,  or  commit  him  to  prison  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  offence.  In 
which  last  case,  the  warrant  must  clearly 
set  forth  the  charge,  and  must  have  a  law-* 
ful  conclusion  ;  that  is,  that  the  party 
shall  be  detained  to  answer  the  law,  of 

*  2  Cobbett's  Pari,  Hist.  IQQ. 
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lill  deliyered  by  due  course  and  process  of 
law.  The  sworn  Information  before  a 
sworn  magistrate,  is  transmitted  by  him 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  to  be^Mit  into 
the  form  of  an  indictcneat;  which  is  laid 
before  a  Grand  Jury*  of  23  eqaals  of  the 
accused,  who  find  or,  ignore,  the  bill.  In 
the  first  case,  he  is  put  upon  his  trials 
when,  according  to  the  sworn  evidence  be* 
fore  given,  the  witnesses  confronted  with 
the  accused,  twelve  men  on  their  oaths 
ascertain  the  fact,  and  the  Judge  upon  his 
oath  determines  tlie  law :  should  the 
party  be  acquitted  he  can  never  be  trou- 
bled again  for  the  same  ofience,  he  can 
plead  his  autrefois  ftcquii  from  the  records 
of  the  court ;  which  will  be  a  bar  to  fur- 
ther proceedings  against  him.  Should  he 
be  convicted,  he  is  committed  by  a  war^ 
rant  in  e&ecuti^  issuing  from  the  lawful 
author!^,  to  hrar  and  determine  causes — 
•taUOg  the  ofience>  and  concluding,  that 
the  parly  be  safely  kept,  till  delivered  by 
due  coure  of  law.  Should  he  be  molested 
again  on  the  same  charge,  he  can  plead 
his  autrrfoia  convict — which  stops  all  fur- 
ther annoyance. 

•  In  these  wise  and  cautious  proceedings, 
no  one  party  can  take  any  two  succes- 
sive steps :  The  Jury  ascertains  the  Fact ; 
the  Judge  applies  the  Law;  the  SherilT 
executes  the  Sentence.  Such  is  the 
guarded  practice  of  the  law.  Yet  not- 
withstanding, all  these  wise  provisions 
and  regulations,  does  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, only  one,  and  the  lowest  branch  of 
the  Legislature,  take  to  itself  the  func- 
tions and  powers  of  the  whole  Legislative, 
Executive,  and  Judicial.  Skipping  ovef 
all  intermediate  steps,  over-leaping  all 
the  constitutional  boundaries,  they  jump  at 
once  from  accusation  to  punishment*— the 
highest,  short  of  death,  that  can  be  In- 
flicted---Imprisonment ;  and  illegal,  be- 
cause indefinite. 

Th&  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
will,  no  doubt,  be  able  to  shew  an  exam- 
ple, which  may  be  erroneously  termed  a 
rrecedenr,  of  a  Warrant  siiJiilar  Co  that 
by  which  Mr.  Jones  has  been  committed 
to  Newgate.  He  will,  no  doubt,  be  able 
to  point  out  the  time  when  such  Warrants 
were  issued  ;  but  it  must  be  observed, 
that  it  is  as  strongly  marked  withthe  stamp 
of  illegality,  as  every  other  part  of  the 
proceeding  :  in  fact,  it  wants  ever^'  ingre* 
dient  of  a  lawful  Warrant :  it  neither  is- 
sues from  lawful  authority,  nor  contains 
lawful  cause,  nor  has  a  lawful  conclusion. 
Of  this,  the  case  above  quoted  of  the  ille- 
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gal  Warrant,  under  tbe  Great  Seal,  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  notorious  felon ;  the  act 
of  the  2nd  of  Henry  the  4th ;  2nd  Institute, 
46 ;  and  Srd  Institute,  209,  are  in  proof. 
Should  any  more  be  wanting,  the  ist 
Roll.  Rep.  397,  may  be  added ;  which 
says,  "  If  a  Warrant  of  Committment  be 
"  for  imprisoning  a  man  till  further  or- 
"  der,  it  hath  been  held  HI;  for  it  should  be 
"  unjtil  the  party  be  dl^^^Yci^^d  ^y  <lue 
"course  of  Law. 

Having  now  stated  the  mode  adopted 
by  the  House  of  Commons  in  asserting 
its  right  to  avenge  itself,  for  what  it  is 
pleased  to  call  a  breach  of  its  Privileges, 
when  the  authorities  which  have  beea 
adduced  are  considered  vvith  that  attention 
to  which  they  are  so  eminently  intitled,  it 
cannoi.  be  thought  presumptuous  to  say. 
That  each  and  all  of  these  proceedings 
are  contrary  to  the  Common  Law,  to  Mag^ 
na  Charta,  the  Petition  of  Right,  the  Act 
of  Habeas  Corpus,  the  Bill  of  Ri^a^hts,  the 
basis  of  the  Revolution,  the  compact  be- 
tween King  and  People ;  the  Act  of  Set* 
tlement,  the  condition  by  which  tl^e  King 
holds  his  crown ;  and  the  numerous  Sta-> 
tutes  which  have  provided  for  the  Liberty 
of  the  subject: — ^That  by  so  doing,  in- 
stead of  claiming  modestly  and  necessa- 
rily, the  Pnri/cgp  of  wearing  a  shield  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  the  prerogative  of 
the  Crown,  or  any  other  annoyance,  that 
may  actually  obstruct  them  in  the  dis- 
cbarge of  their  doty  to  and  for  the  Peo- 
ple, the  House  of  Commons  has  assumed, 
the  Power  of  using  a  sword  against  the 
Liberties  of  that  People  ;  those  Liberties 
which  they  are  bound,  in  a  peculiar  omui- 
ner,  to  maintain  and  defend : — That,  by- 
proceeding  thus,  they  have  exercised  a 
jurisdiction  not  vested  in  them;  a  jurisdic- 
tion beyond  the  limits  of  King,  Lords  and 
Commons,  whilst  Magna  Charta  remains 
unrepealed ;  and  repealed  it  can  never 
be,  till  England  shall  have  found  her  grave 
in  the  corruption  of  a  House  of  Commons : 
^-Tbat,  by  this  act,  tliey  confound  the 
Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judicial  func^ 
tions,  which  the  Constitution  has  wisely 
ordained  shall  always  be  kept  separate 
and  distinct. 

Being  but  one  and  the  inferior  brancl^ 
of  the  Legislature,  it  has  shot  beyond  its 
due  limits ;  not  a  tendril  only  (an  exoberw 
ance  instantly  to  be  lopped),  but  pushed 
forth  \\A  arms  till  they  over-top  the  other 
trees  of  the  forest ;  rendering  ail  beneath 
its  shade,  and  within  the  reach  of  its  infltt* 
ence  noxious  and  unwholesome. 

M 
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They  have  done  aWrongwithout  a  Re- 
medy ;  and  have  put  a  subject  out  of  the 
Protection  of  the  Law,  by  dooming  him  to 
indefinite  imprisonment  without  bail,  or 
main  prize — prevented  from  his  Writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus,  and  debarred  of  ail  redress. 
4— Thus  subjecting  the  Liberties  of.  the 
People  to  a  capricious  Vote  and  discre- 
tionary Resolution  of  the  Lower  House  of 
Parliament. 

Hitherto  this  question  has  been  argued 
on  its  own  merits,  from  the  general  princi- 
ples of  the  Common  Law,  and  positive 
provisions  of  the  Statutes,  all  concurring 
on  the  same  point,  the  assurance  of  the 
personal  Liberty  of  the  Subject,  which  is 
not  to  be  restrained  but  by  virtue  of  a 
warrant  issuing  from  lawful  authority, 
grounded  on  an  information  upon  oath. 

Of  Lawful  Warrants  there  are  three 
torts : 

Ist.  A  Warrant  of  Apprehension ;  in 
which  must  be  recited  the  deposition  upon 
oath,  and  which  must  conclude  with  an 
order  to  bring  the  offender  before  some 
magistrate,  **  To  be  further  dealt  with 
according  to  law.'' 

2dly.  A  Warrant  of  Commitment ;  the 
b&tnce  not  being  bailable,  which  must 
set  out  particularly,  the  sworn  deposition 
of  the  informant,  and  must  conclude 
legally,  with  a  mandate  to  the  jailor  to 
detain  his  prisoner,  "  to  answer  the  law.'' 

Sdly.  A  Warrant  in  Execution  after  the 
party  has  been  found  guilty,  by  a  Jury  of 
his  equals.  Which  must  contain  a  copy  of 
the  record  of  conviction  and  of  the  Judg- 
ment ;  must  set  out  precisely  the  Sentence 
to  be  executed  according  to  Law,  and  con« 
elude  with  an  injunction  to  keep  the  com 
▼icted  person  in  safe  custody,  till  he  shall 
be'  delivered»by  course  of  Law  :  that  is, 
till  the  expiration  of  the  definite  Sentence. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  apply  all  the 
Arguments,  Cases,  and  Authorities  referred 
to  in  the  progress  of  this  enquiry,  to  the 
cose  of  Mr.  Jones  individually,  from  an 
anxious  wish  to  have  the  subject  consider- 
ed in  every  point  of  view.  The  practice 
of  the  Courts  of  J^w  authorised  to  take 
cognizance  of  offences  and  to  inflict 
punishments,  has  been  traced  through  every 
step ;  it  now  remains  to  contrast  the  legal 
practice  with  the  proceedings  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 

John  Gale  Jones  having  (according  to 
the  words  of  the  Speaker's  Warrant), 
written  and  caused  to  be  printed,  "  A  cer- 
tain Paper  containing  libellous  reflections 
on  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  House 


of  Commons,  aiid  of  some  of  the  membera 
thereof,"  (viz.  Mr.  Yorke  and  Mr,  Wind- 
ham), the  former  gentleman,  not  being  ill 
the  habit  perhaps  of  reflecting,  that  tho 
known  laws  of  his  country  would-  give  him 
ample  redress  if  he  bad  sustained  any 
wrong,  complained  of  what  he  fancifully 
called  a  Breach  of  Privilege,  which  he  as 
whimsically  grounded  on  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
Whereupon,  Mr.  Oale  Jones  having  be«n 
brought  before  the  House  and  acknowledg- 
ed himself  the  author,  was  adfudg€d,^ccoPa'* 
ing  to  the  Speaker's  Warrant,  (or  rather 
prejudged)  guilty  of  a  gross  libel,  and 
sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  during  plea- 
sure. 

Let  us  apply  the  Rules  of  the  Law  and 
Arguments  of  the  Judges  before  stated,  to 
the  case  of  Mr.  Jones. 

1st.  The  proceedingg-^re  upon  bare 
suggestion,  contrary  to  Magna  Charta. 

2dly.  Mr.  Jones  is  called  upon  to  cri-« 
minate  himself,  contrary  to  common  sense^ 
and  every  principle  of  the  law. 

3dly.  The  House  of  Commons  ascertain 
the  fact  without  Evidence,  being  incapable 
of  administering  an  oath. 

4thly.  They  previously  determine  the 
guilt  without  appealing  to  any  law. 

5thly.  They  deliver  Judgment^  without 
Trial.. 

6thly.  They  pass  a  Sentence  of  indefin*' 
ite  Imprisonment,  contrary  to  law. 

7th]y.  The  Speaker  issues  a  Warrant  of 
Commitment  illegal  in  the  gross,  and  in  all 
its  ingredients— no  lawful  authority— no 
lawful  cause—- no  lawful  conclusion^— and 
wanting  that  essential  stamp  of  law,  a  Seal 
of  office.  That  the  public  may  exercise  its 
its  own  judgment,  however,  the  Warrant 
is  here  set  forth. 

"  Mercurii  21*  die  Fehmarii,  1810. 

**  Whereas  the  House  of  Commons  hath 
this  day  adjudged  that  John  Gale  Jones, 
having  written  and  caused  to  be  printed 
a  certain  Paper  containing  Hbelloua  re- 
flections, on  the  character  and  conduct 
of  the  said  House  and  of  some  of  the 
Members  thereof,  is  thereby  guilty  of  a 
high  breach  of  the  Privileges  of  the 
said  House.  And  whereas,  the  said 
House  hnth  thereupon  ordered,  That  thd 
said  John  Gale  Jones  be  for  bis  said  of- 
fence committed  to  his  Majesty's  Gaol 
of  Newgate :  These  are  therefore  to  re- 
quire you  the  Keeper  of  his  Majesty'^ 
Gaol  of  Newgale,  to  receive  into  your 
custody,  during  the  pleasure  of  the  said 
House,  ^the  body  of  the  said  John  Gate 
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any  twelve  lavful  men  in  England  could 
be  had  to  find  a  verdict  of  Guilty,  then 
would  he  be  punished  twice  for  the  same 
offence  ?  He  could  not  prove  his  former 
conviction,  because  he  could  not  produce 
the  record  of  his  former  sentence ;  be- 
cause, the  House  of  Commons  is  no  Court 
of  Record,  therefore  incapable,  by  law, 
to  furnish  a  copy  of  the  record  ;  because 
the  law  does  not  allow  that  House  to  try 
and  dttermme  any  cause.  To  determine  is 
beyond  its  limits,  as  hath  been  shewn: 
its  incapacity  is  clearly  proved  by  the 
legal  circumscription  of  its  powers. 

We  will  next  suppose  that  a  Jury  can 
find  no  injury  to  have  been  sustained  by 
Mr.  Yorke,  and  should  return  a  verdict  of 
Acquittal :  then  will  Mr.  Jones  have  been 
sentenced  to  undergo  the  most  severe 
punishment  short  of  death,  that  of  inde- 
finite imprisonment,  by  an  Order  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  for  having  done  an 
act  not  proved  to  be  a  crime ;  on  the  con- 
trary, which  will  have  been  determined 
by  a  Jury  of  his  equals,  not  to  have  been 
an  ofience,  as  In  the  case  of  Reeves;  with 
whom  the  minister  dealt  more  tenderly 
by  giving  him,  his  creature,  the  benefit 
of  the  law ;  when  a  Jury  contradicted  by 
their  legal  rerdict  the  predetermined 
Judgment  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
but,  if  a  Jury  were  to  do  the  same  m  l^he 
present  case,  Mr.  Jones  could  have  no 
remedy  for  the  wrong  done  to  him— *h« 
cannot  bring  his  action  for  false  impri- 
sonment against  Mr.  Yorke,  nor  against 
the  House  of  Commons  nor  the  Serjeant 
at  Arms,  nor  the  Sheriffs,  nor  the  Jailor: 
that  is  to  say,  if  the  Courts  of  Law  should 
tell  him,  as  they  have  told  others  here- 
tofore, that  they  could  not  interfere  with 
the  House  of  Commons. 

Anxious  to  have  this  Case- thoroughly 
considered,  and  to  leave  no  loop  to  hang 
a  doubt  on  as  to  the  true  character  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons^ 
we  will  suppose  it  may  be  said,  that  Mr. 
Yorke  took  this  method,  by  calling  out 
Breach  of  Privilege,  of  punishing  Mr. 
Jones,  as  the  act  was  not  properly  cogw 
nizabie  by  a  Court  of  Law.  To  this  is  to 
be  replied,  in  the  first  place.  That  if  an 
act  is  not  cognizable  in  a  Court  of  Law, 
no  oflfence  has  been  committed  :  because 
an  Englishman  is  at  liberty  to  do  every 
thing  not  forbidden  by  the  law.  But,  a  fact 
has  occurred,  tl)at  proves  that  Mr.  Yorke, 
if  aggrieved,  had  his  remedy  by  due 
course,  and  process  of  Law :  as  a  legal 
Bill  of  Indictment  haa  been  preferred  by 


Jones,  and  him  safely  to  keep  in  your 

custody ;  for  which  this  shall  be  your  suf- 
''  ficient  VVarrant—  Given  under  my  Hanc) 
*'  this  21st  day  of  February,  1810, 

Charles  Aduot,  Speaker.^' 
^'  To  the  Keeper  of  his  Majesi/s 

"  Gaol  qf  yeijogate." 

Let  this  Instrument — this  thing  sui 
generis — be  contrasted  with  the  descrip- 
tion above  given  of  the  properties  of  a 
lawful  warrant.  Does  it.not  evidently  ap- 
pear, that  this  piece,  of  unsealed  paper 
signed  by  the  Speaker,  by  which  an  un- 
tried subject  has  been  outlawed,  bears  no 
'  feature  of  Legality?  And  thatfrom  the  com- 
mencement of  this  proceed  in  gx^in  its  pro- 
gress and  to  its  conclusion-^here  is  not 
one  step  that  has  not  been  marked  in  a 
peculiar  manner  with  disrespect  for  the 
Jaws-»a  disrespect  in  which  all  the  parts 
have  been  wonderfully  consistent  through- 
out, in  constituting  the  most  unlawful  act 
the  mind  of  man  can  possibly  conceive. 

Let  the  case  of  Mr.  Jones  now  be  mea^ 
tnred  by  the  arguments  of  the  Judges 
before  cited :  which  Arguments  were 
held  by  the  House  of  Lords  as  conclusive 
against  its  pretensions. 

The  Judges  claimed  and  insisted  upon 
the  benefit  of  the  Common  Law,  Magna 
Chart  a,  and  Trial  by  Jury,  for  any  thing 
in  which  they  might  have  done  wrong; 
not  because  they  were  Judges,  but  be* 
cause  they  were  commoners  of  England. 
They  denied  and  rejected  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Lords,  and  assigned  their  reasons : 
^  Because,  in  that  case,  the  fact  would  be 
"  ascertained,  and  the  law  would  be  de- 
"  terrained  by  the  same  party,  and  that 
*'  if  they  should  be  punished  by  the  Lords, 
«'  that  would  not  prevent  their  being  call- 
*'  ed  to  answer  asain  in  the  Courts  of 
"  Westminister  hall,  where  they  could  not 
*'  plead  an  autrrfois  convict,  or  autrefois 
*'  acquit:  and  so,  they  might  be  punished 
"  t\^  ite  for  the  same  offence.*' 

Let  us  apply  this  reasoning  to  the  case 
before  us:  It  hath  been  shewn,  that  the 
Common  Law,  Magna  Charta,  and  Trial 
by  Jury  have  been  violated.  We  find 
Mr.  Jones  imprisoned  for  an  act,  the  ille- 
gality of  ivhich  has  not  been  proved— the 
nets  not  ascertained—nor  the  law  deter- 
mined. Yet  is  he  now  undergoing  such  a 
Sentence  as  hath  been  shewn.  And,  as 
to  the  other  part  of  the  Argument  of  the 
Judgei:  what  is  to  prevent  Mr.  Yorke 
from  preferring  a  Bill  of  Indictment,  ac- 
cording to  law»  against  Mr.  Jones  for  this 
Mine  act;  And  ii  we  can  suppose,  that 
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another  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons (lord  Castlereagb)  against  Mr. 
Jones,  as  the  anther  of  a  placard  of  a 
similar  nature  (inviting  discussion)  and 
found  by  the  Grand  Jury.  And,  in  the 
event  ot  Mr.  Jones's  being*  convicted  by 
law,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  lord 
Castlereagli  from  complaining  of  a 
Breach  of  Privilege  after  Mr.  Jones  has 
undergone^  the  limited  sentence  of  the 
law,'  and  getting  him  sentenced  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  unlimited  impri- 
sonment for  the  same  offence.  Mr.  Jones 
cannot  plead  his  autrrfois  convict,  though 
he  may  procure  the  record^from  the  Court 
of  Law  where  he  was  convicted.  The 
House  of  Commons  will  not  receive  it ;  so 
that  he  may  be  punished,  once  by  a  Vote 
of  tfie  House  of  Commons  contrary  to  law, 
and  by  Bill  of  Indictment  according  to 
law— and  again,— by  Bill  of  Indictment 
by  the  law,  and  by  Vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons  against  all  law,  all  for  the  same 
offence,  for  the  legal  and  probable  dura- 
tion of  the  life  of  man. 

The  Speaker's  Warrant  (if  it  can  be 
called  by  such  a  name)  which  has  been 
set  "out  at  length,  commits  Mr.  Jones, 
"  during  the  pleasure  of  the '  House  of 
Commonsi'^  It  has  been  shewn,  that  a 
lawful  warrant  should  issue  from  lawful 
authority— should  assign  lawful  cause, 
and  should  have  a  lawful  conclusion.  A 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  no 
I^gal  Magistratco—bis  Warrant  assigns 
libel — is  not  libel  bailable?  But  it  may 
be  pretended,  that  the  Culprit  has  been 
tried  and  condemned — ^This  is  a  Warrant 
in  execution. — A  Warrant  in  execution 
by  a  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  a  sentence  of  imprisonment ! !'!  for  a 
month— or  six  months — or  a  year — or 
aeven  years— or  for  a  day — or  an  hour  •— i 
Let  not  the  people  think  that  this  state- 
ment is  incorrect,  because  that  the  facts 
BUted  are  nearly  incredible.  The  House 
of  Commons,  toat  does  not  pretend  to  a 
right  of  committing  any  person  for  cus- 
tody, even  one  hour— yet  insist  upon.and 
exercise  the  power  of  passing  a  sen- 
tence  of  imprisonment,  during  the  plea- 
sure of  the  House !  Not  to  be  "  delivered 
by  due  course  of  law,*'  nor  to  "  answer 
any  law."  For  what  law  is  he  to  answer  ? 
for  what  offence  committed  ?  Or,  is  the 
alledged  offence  of  so  heinous  a  nature  as 
to  preclude  the  supposed  oflender  from 
bail  ?  By  what  law  can  he  be  delivered  ? 
To  what  law  can  he  appeal  ?  What  is  the 
term  of  his  confinement  r 


**  During  the  pleasure  of  the  House  of 
Commons.'*  ' 

Here  is  an  Englishman  outlawed  ;  put 
out  of  the  protection  of  the  King's  law 
by  order  otthe  House  of  Commons,  who 
are  peculiarly  bound  to  protect  and  defend 
the  Liberty  of  the  Subject.— The  House 
of  Commons,  which  is  no  Court ;  which 
cannot  fine;  which  th^  law  forbids  to 
pass  any  Judgment;  which  cannot  ad- 
minister an  oath ;  which  cannot  take  any 
one  step  according  to  law,  for  the  best  of 
all  reasons,  because  the  law  recognizes 
no  such  Court,  nor  allows  jt  any  such 
power,  as  passing  a  definitive  sentence. 

But,  it  is  truly  admirable,  how  cod« 
sistently  the  House  of  Commons  has  acted 
throughout  the  whole  of  .this  Case,  al- 
ways measuring  its  proceedings  by  the 
line  of  its  own  discretion,  instead  of  the 
golden  meteyard  of  the  Law— a  principle, 
which  if  once  admitted — admitted !  1  if  not 
reprobated,  and  resisted,  the  inevitable 
consequence  will  be,  the  total  subver- 
sion of  all  Law  and  Order.  For  what 
makes  the  distinction  between  a  state  of 
Liberty  and  a  state  of  Slavery,  but  being 
guided  and  protected  by  known  laws  com* 
mon  to  all,  or  being'  subject  to  variable^ 
arbitrary,  and  uncertain  discretion.  **  Mi* 
sera  servitus  est,  ubi  jus  est  vagum,  auS 
incognUum**  Wretched  is  the  slavery  of 
him  who  lives  under  uncertain  laws ! 

If  the  Judges  of  the  Laws  of  England 
in  the  days  of  lord  Holt,  thought  so  justly* 
and  acted  so  firmly  and  decidedly  m 
their  case,  so  have  we  witnessed  in  our 
time,  how  acutely  a  learned  Judge  of  the 
Civil  Law,  sir  William  Scott,  can  feel^ 
when  even  a  presumed  injurious  suspicion 
is  thrown  out,  though  no  punishment  has 
been  inflicted  upon  him  without  trial  or 
a  fair  defence.  And  here  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  remarking,  how  tender -skinned 
some  men  are  upon  being  touched  them* 
selves!  how  susceptible  their  feelings! 
how  tremblingly  alive  to  the  slightest  an* 
noyance !  The  learnei)  Civilian  felt  no- 
thing for  poor  Jones,  sent  to  jail  without 
trial,  without  an  opportunity  of  making 
his  defence.  His  own  words  will  best  ex* 
press  his  feelings  on  the  occasion  alluded 
to,  which*  ^as  on  a  charge  brought  for- 
ward in  the  House  of  Commons  by  lord 
Cochrane,  my  most  worthy  colleague, 
against  the  Court  where  the  learned  Civi- 
lian presides ;  when  he  said  : 

*'  That  the  accusation  was  brought  for* 
"  ward  against  the  Court  where  he  pre- 
"  sided,  when  there  was  no  possibility  of 
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^'  a  defence,  and  thus  allowed  to  impend 
"  for  many  months  oyer  the  head  of  the 
'*  court,  which  could  not  demand  its  trial, 
**  and  of  course  could  nol  ward  off~a  most 
painful  and  depreciating  suspicion  ;  this 
was  a  modeof  proceeding  which  could  not 
be  suffictentlydeprecated,  nor  too  severe- 
l;y' reproved.  It  was  placing  a  man  in  the 
situation  of  a  supposed  culprit,  in  whom 
**  every  gnilt  was  likely  to  be  presumed, 
"  and  from  whose  society  every  innocent 
"  man  was  ready  to  fly,  abandoned  by 
*'  society,  cut  oiY,  and  in  a  manner  ex- 
*'  communicated,  he  might  in  the  end  ap- 
''  pear  completely  guiltless,  and  prove  by 
"  nis  acquittal,  that  his  only  misfortune 
"  was  not  being  allowed,  in  time,  an  op* 
"  portunity  of  defence.  Notwithstanding 
.  "  the  cruelty  of  this,  many  mien  were  to 
*'  be  found  anxious  to  bring  forward  an 
"  unfounded  accusation,  and  the  world,  in 
"  general,  was  but  too  prone  to  its  recep- 
**  tion.  He  deplored  U^e  custom*  and 
**  deprecated  its  continuance ;  and  he  did 
*'  so  the  more  earnestly,  feeling  acutely 
'*  its  injustice  in  his  own  case.''— And,  in 
these  feelings  the  House  of  Commons  sym- 
pathized. 

He  complains  in  the  style  of  the  Civil 
Law  of  being  excommunicated.  Mr. 
Jones  remonstrates  in  the  language  of  the 
Law  of  England  against  being  outlawed, 
without  having  been  found  legally  guUty 
of  any  crime. 

The  Roman  Satirist,  when  lashing  the 
vices  of  a  corrupt  country,  particularly 
upbraids  the  absence  of  feeling,  gene- 
rally, exhibited  for  the  sufierings  of  small 
men  in  humble  stations.  The  poor  man 
may  lose  his  goods  and  all  his  effects. 
Should  his  house  be  burned  to  the  ground, 
no  one  troubles  himself  about  it.  But,  if 
misfortune  touches  the  great,  tlien,  all 
partake  of  the  general  sorrow : 

**  Magna  Arturii  oeeidit  domnt,  &e. 
"  Tone  geniimtis  casus  urbb ;  tunc  odioittfl 
ignem." 

Poor  Codrus  exaites  no  sympathy  : 

"  But  if  the  palace  of  Arturiot  burn, 

The  nobles  change  their  clothes,  the  matrons 

mooni; 
T^e  Gty  Pnotor  will  no  pleadings  hear ; 
The  Terj  name  of  fire,  ve.hate  and  fear ; 
And  loolc  aghast,  as  if  the  Gauis  were  here.'* 

From  the  conviction  on  my  mind  of  the 
justness  of  the  sentiments  here  expressed 
by  the  learned  Judge;  and  from  as  well 
weighed  and  fully  digested  an  opinion  as . 
my  researches  enabled  me  to  make,  and 
Mny  reason  instructed  me  to  form^  I  pro* 


posed  in  the  House  of  Commons :  "  That 
''  Mr.  Gale  Jones  should  be  then  dis» 
'*  charged." 

In  opposition  to  these  arguments,  it  was, 
in  the  first  place,  relied  on.  That  this 
power  of  Commitment  had  been  exer- 
cised for  three  hundred  years.  In  sup- 
port of  which  assertion,  only  two  in- 
stances were  adduced.  One  of  Ferrars,  a 
member  and  servant  to  the  king,  before 
cited;  and  one  Momington,  who  beat 
Mr.  Johnson  a  member,  and  pleaded  igno- 
rance of  his  being  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons*.  But  of  what  importance 
are  these  two  Cases  ?  For  their  own  acts, 
were  they  ever  so  numerous,  can  never 
be  admitted  as  Precedents  to  establish 
their  own  claimi^  Sir  Thomas  Bromley, 
Chanpellor  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  de- 
nied that  their  own  acts  could  be  cited  as 
Precedents,  when  they  were  insisted  on 
by  a  Committee  of  the  House  as  proofs  in 
support  of  their  claim  to  a  privilege  of  not 
being  liable  to  be  subpoensd  in  Chan- 
cery. Sir  Thomas  Bromley  said,  that 
unless  those  precedents  had  been  confirmed 
by  the  the  Court  of  Chancery,  they  were 
ofnoavailf ;  and  all  Lawyers  know  that 
a  legal  precedent  is  established  by  a  deci- 
sion of  all  the  Judges,  on  an  Argument  at 
Bar.  Nothing  can  be- more  mischievous 
or  more  calculated  to  mislead,  than  to  use 
legal  terms  in  a  popular  sense ;  and  though 
the  word  Precedent  in  popular  language 
means  any  thing  that  went  before ;  yet, 
in  a  strict  legal  sense  it  means  a  Decision 
upon  Argument,  one  of  which  is  worth  a 
thousand  without. 

From  Custom  or  Usage  such  a  claim 
never  can  be  set  up ;  for  a  custom  to  ob? 
tain  must  be  reasonable  in  itself;  must 
have  been  used  from  time  immemorial ; 
most  be  pt^  bono  publico — not  contrary  to 
law,  and  never  contested. 

From  Common  Law  it  cannot  be  de- 
rived; because  at  common  law,  a  man 
could  not  be  imprisoned  in  any  case, 
unless  for  force  or  violence — for  which 
his  body  was  subject  to  imprisonment,  as 
one  of  the  highest  executions  of  the  law. 
And,  that  it  is  forbidden  by  all  the  Sta- 
tutes, it  is  to  be  hoped  has  been  suffi- 
ciently proved.  Therefore,  unless  it  can 
be  shewn,  that  an  Order  of  the  House  of 
Commons  can  contravene  all  these  autho- 
rities, there  can  be  no  pretence  on  which 
this  usurpation  can  be  maintained.     And 

♦  1  Hatselli  5S,  fi. 
t  Ibid.  OG. 
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to  talk  of  the  Law  of  Parliament  as  con- 
tra-distinguished  from  and  contradictory 
to  the  Acts  of  Parliament ! — It  is  a  phan- 
tom fitter  to  be  entertained  by  the, fancy 
of  a  Bedlamite  than  by  a  Lawgiver. 

Notwithstanding  the  care  that  has  been 
taken  in  the  progress  of  tliis  enquiry  to 
keep  legal  words  from  being  used  in  a 
popular  sense,  and  to  prevent  a  confusion 
of  ideas  arising  therefrom,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary in  this  case  to  adopt  the  mode 
which  has  been  invariably  pursued,  and 
to  define  correctly  the  legal  meaning  of 
the  term  about  to  be  discussed.  For,  by 
not  attending  sufficiently  to  this  distinc- 
tion, much  embarrassment  was  created 
during  the  former  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject in  the  House  of  Commons  :  few  per- 
sons having  been  able  to  keep  sufficiently 
separate,  things,  in  their  nature  so  essen- 
tially different,  as  tbe  power  of  Commit- 
ment for  a  legal  Contempt,  (or  abatement 
of  a  nuisance),  and  the  passing  of  a  sen- 
tence of  Imprisonment  as  a  punishment 
for  an  ofience. 

Every  one  knows  that  in  a  popular 
phrase  a  man  is  said  to  shew  contempt  for 
another  if  he  turn  upon  his  heel  and  do 
not  answer  a  salute :  but,  in  a  legal  sense 
Contempt  has  one  meaning,  and  one  only 
—that  is,  obstruction  to  the  proceedings 
6Pa  Court,  which  every  Court  is  necessa- 
rily competent  to  remove.  "  Contempt 
is  a  disobedience  to  the  rules  and  orders 
of  a  Court.  One  may  be  punished  for  a 
contempt  in  Court,  but  not  out  of  Court, 
or  a  private  abuse ''^."  Whether  the  Case 
of  the  incorporation  of  St.  Albans,  which 
has  been  accurately  stated,  and  the  Argu- 
ments of  the  Judges  in  Bridgeman  versus 
Holt,  are  or  are  not  applicable  to  the  case 
before  us,  must  be  left  to  the  candid  con- 
sideration of  the  Reader. — It  is  necessary 
to  observe,  that  I  lay  no  stress  upon  the 
auihoriff  of  the  Judges  merely  as  such,  re- 
collecting full  well  the  many  opinions  of 
Judges  contrary  to  the  I^aw  of  the  Land 
and  subversive  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Sub- 
ject. In  the  ca.se  of  Ship  Money,  the 
Judges  determined,  that  the  King  had  a 
right  to  levy  taxes  without  consent  of  tbe 
Hepresentatives  of  the  People.  In  the 
famous  Case  of  Habeas  Corpus,  in  the  King^s 
Bench,  afterwards  reversed,  the  Judges 
determined,  that  when  the  King  com- 
mitted, the  Subject  could  have  no  relief. 
When  Charles  the  First  imprisoned  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament  for  their  parliamentary 

•  S«e  Crool^  £liz.  Gi9. 


conduct,  the  Judges  determined,  that  the 
Act  of  the  fourth  of  Henry  the  Eighth  was 
a  j>riTate  Act,  though  n>ade  expressly 
to  prevent  members  from  being  ques* 
tioned,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Stroud  hav- 
ing been  questioned  in  the  Court  of  Stan- 
naries, and  fined  and  imprisoned  by  that 
Court,  on  account  of  a  bill  he  had  intro* 
duced  into  the  House  of  Commons  for  re- 
gulating the  Tinners  in  Cornwall.  There- 
fore, it  is  not  upon  the  authority,  but 
upon  the  weight  of  the  arguments  above 
cited,  and  honest  argunients  they  were,  of 
unfeed  .Counsel  in  their  own  cause,  that 
we  rely. 

As  foi'  Modern  Decisions  of  such  men 
as  De  Gray,  Mansfield,  or  Kcnyon,  they 
will  hardly  be  worth  quoting  on  either 
side  of'the  question ;  and,  for  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  the  la^^t  mentioned 
Judge  upon  this  great  constitutional  ques- 
tion, I  beg  leave  to  refer  the  Reader  to 
the  Case  of  Benjamin  Flower,  and  to  the 
able  Argument  of  Mr.  Clifibrd  in  that 
case ;  to  which  Argument  I  embrace  this 
opportunity  of  acknowledging  joa>'self 
greatly  indebted ;  and  so,  in  my  opinion^ 
are  the  public  at  large. 

In  pursuing  this  Argument,  the  Reader 
should  carefully  keep  in  mind  the  marked 
distinction  there  is  between  Privilege  and 
Power.  No  Privilege  of  the  House  of 
Cpmmons  is  here  denied.  But,  it  may  be 
asked.  Upon  whnt  ground  or  pTetence 
they  assume  a  Power  to  punish?  Since 
they  have  taken  upon  themselves  to  exer- 
cise this  Power,  it  is  fair  to  call  upon  them 
to  shew  how  they  came  by  it,  and  when 
they  first  claimed  .it**^. 

♦  Sir  Robert  Walpole  seems  to  have 
entertained  the  same  sentiments,  as  ap- 
pears from,  his  Speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  i^i  the  Case  of  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  in  1714:  "Why,"  said  he, 
"  should  the  author  be  answerable  in  par- 
"  liament  for  the  things  which  he  wrote 
"  in  his  private  capacity  ?  And  if  he  is 
"  punishable  by  law,  why  is  he  not  left 
"  to  the  law  ?  lay  this  mode  of  proceeding 
"  parliament,  which  used  to  be  tbe  scourge 
"  only  of  evil  ministers,  is  made  by  minis- 
•'  ters  the  scourge  of  the  subject.  In 
"  former  reigns,  the  audacity  of  corrup- 
**  tion  extended  itself  only  t«  judges  and 
''juries:  the  attempt  so  to  degrade  par- 
"  liament  was,  till  tlie  present  period,  un- 
<*  heard  of.  The  Liberty  of  the  Press  is 
<'  unrestrained ;  how  then  shall  a  part  of 
<'  the  legislature  dare  to  punish  that  aa  a 
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The  comraencemciit  of  this  Usurpation 
was  when  they  got  rhd  of  the  Upper  House 
of  Parliament,  and  cot  off  the  head  of  the 
King.  They  still,  it  seems^  are  embold- 
ened to  retain  an  illegal  power  not  pre- 
tended to  ercn  by  the  King.  Bnt  which 
these  local  soTereigns  orer  the  King,  claim 
9&  of  right.  But  no  wonder,  when  they 
have  so  entirely  departed  from  the  ends 
of  their  institution — as  was  offered  to  be 
proved  by  Mr.  Madocks^  and  acknow- 
ledged by  themselves,  in  the  never-to-be- 
forgotten  morning  of  the  llth  of  May, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  nine; 
when,  from  being  the  Lower  or  Inferior 
(for it  is  the  same  sense,  one  being  an  Eng- 
lish, the  other  a  Latin  word).  Branch  of 
the  Legislature,  they  have  become  the 
proprietors,  by  burgage  tenure,  of  the 
whole  Representation ;  and,  in  that  capa- 
city, inflated  with  their  high  blown  fanci- 
ful ideas  of  majesty,  and  tncked  out  in  the 
trappings  of  royalty,  think  Privilege  and 
Protectioil  beneath  their  dignity,  assume 
the  Sword  of  Prerogative,  and  lord  it 
equally  over  the  King  and  the  People*. 

But,  in  order  that  nothing  may  be 
wanting,  to  render  truly  ludicrous  every 
part  of  this  proceeding,  which,  inverting 

**  crime  which  is  not  declared  to  be  so  by 
"  any  law,  framed  by  the  whole  !  And 
*'  why  should  that  House  be  made  the  in- 
**  strument  of  such  a  detestable  purpose.'' 
See  Coxe's  Walpole,  vol.  1,  p.  75.  See 
also  6  Cobbett's  Pari.  Hist.  \'209. 

*  Upon  this  memorable  Debate,  Mr. 
Ponsonby,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland, 
onder  the  Whig  Aministration,  observed, 
"  That  he  could  not  consent  to  proceed 
"  against  individual s,  because  that  had 
*'  been  proved  to  exist,  which  had  long 
"  been  as  notorious  as  the  Son  at  noon- 
"  day ;  namely,  the  Sale  of  Seats  in  that 
"  House."  Sec  Cwbbett's  Debates  vol. 
xiv.  p.  319. 

And  in  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House, 
on  the  istof  June  last,  upon  Mr.  Curwen's 
Jteform  Bill,  the  Speaker  made  use  of 
these  expressions :  ''  The  question  now 
**  before  us,  is  no  less  than  this :  Whether 
"  the  Seats  in  this  House  shall  be  hence- 
"  forth  publicly  saleable  ? — A  proposition, 
"at  the  sound  of  which,  our  ancestors 
**  would  ha>e  startled  with  indignation ; 
**  but  a  practice,  which,  in  these  days,  and 
**  within  these  walls,  in  utter  oblivion  of 
**  every  fonner  maxim  and  feeling  of  Par- 
"  liament,  has  been  avowed  and  justified.'' 
p.  837  of  the  same  Volume. 


the  laws  of  the  drama,  as  well  as  all  other- 
laws,  begins  with  a  farce  and  ends  with  a 
Tragedy,  the  House  of  Commons  imprison 
Mr.  Jones — ^under  the  sanction  of  what 
law  think  ye? — ^Thb  Bill  of  Rights!  ! ! 
—Well  roi^ht  Paine  call  it  the  Bill  of 
Wrongs;  it  it  could  be  thus  converted 
into  an  instrument  to  oppress  and  to  des- 
troy the  Liberties  of  the  People,  those 
Liberties  which  it  was  expressly  framed, 
claimed,  demanded  and  insisted  upon  to* 
protect. 

Mr.  Yorke  has  discovered  a  new  mean- 
ing in  the  Bill  of  Rights;  and,  because' 
the  Bill  of  Rights  declares,  That  a  member 
of  parliament  cannot  be  questioned  any 
where  out  of  parliament  for  words  spoken 
therein,  he  has  sapiently  concluded.  That 
the  People  are  prohibited  irom  exercising 
their  understanding,  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  or  censuring  the  conduct  of  the 
Gentlemen  who  sit  in  that  House.  These 
Gentlemen  all  concurred  with  him  in  the 
Sentence  passed  on  Mr.  Jones;  though 
no  one  agreed  with  him  in  his  new  inter- 
pretation of  the  word  "  Question/'  in  the 
Bill  of  Rights — knowing,  as  they  did,  that 
"  questioned,"  legally,  means  accused 
before  a  tribunal  competent  to  punish; 
and  that  the  power  intended  to  be  coun- 
teracted was  the  King's  Prerogative  and 
the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  Court  of 
Star  Chambler,  which  were  in  the  constant 
habit  of  questioning  and  punisiiing  Mem- 
bers, for  their  conduct  in  the  House,  as  in 
the  Case  of  Mr.  Strode  before  mentioned^ 
and  of  Suickland,  Sir  John  Eiiot,  Col, 
Churchill,  Holies,  Valentine,  and  many 
others.  And,  surely,  that  cannot  be  deem-* 
ed  a  Privilege  of  Parliament  which  is  ili« 
compatible  with  the  Rights  of  the  People; 
as  the  Lords  resolved  in  the  Cgse  of  Ashby 
and  White :  "  That  declaring  Ashby  guilty 
of  a  Breach  of  Privilege  of  the  House  of 
Commons  is  an  unprecedented  attempt 
upon  the  jurisdiction  of  parliament ;  and 
\%  in  effect,  to  subject  the  law  of  England 
to  the  Votes  of  the  House  of  Commons*" 
— And  how  much  more  so  is  this  act  of 
imprisoning  Mr.  Jones ! 

But  the  House,  it  seems,  thinks  that  its 
dignity  is  concerned  in  continuing  Blr. 
Jones  in  prison.  That  dignity  should 
consist  in  punishing  is  a  novel  idea.  The 
dignity  of  any  man  or  body  of  men  it  best 
maintained  by  their  doing  their  dotv,  ac'^ 
cording  to  their  several  sutions.  It  dig- 
nity consisted  in  punishing,  then  would 

*  6  Cobbett's  Pari.  Hist.  4SL 
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Jack  Ketch  be  the  most  dignified  man  in 
the  land  *.  But  the  Commons  do  not  sit 
in  that  house  for  their  dignity «  but  as  Ser- 
Tancs  of  the  People ;  not  to  exercise  Pre- 
rogative and  Power  over  them,  but  to  in* 
spect  and  controul  the  Public  Accounts, 
to  protect  Liberty  and  Property ;  to  com- 
plain of  exorbitances  of  Power  in  any 
quartet;  and  to  maintain  the  Laws,  of  the 
Land.  They  are  the  last  4)er6ons  who 
ought  to  set  an  example  of  encroachment. 
If  they  become  destroyers  of  the  Liberties 
of  the  People,  in  them,  oppression  is  com- 
bined with' treachery ;  they  destroy  where 
they  are  bound  to  protect.  Every  reason 
is  as  strong  against  such  an  act,  from  them 
towards  the  People,  as  it  was  against  Mac- 
beth in  the  murder  of  Duncan. 

**  He  is  here  in  double  tniit, 
**  First  as  I  om  bis  subject  and  bi8  kimmao— 
"  Both  strong  against  the  deed — then  as  bis  host 
'*  Who  should  against  his  murderer  shut  the  door, 
*'  Not  bear  the  knife  myself." 

Having  now  arrived  at  a  conclusion  of 
the  Argument  upon  this  most  interesting 
and  important  case,  one. cannot,  in  taking 
leave  of  the  subject;  in  reviewing  the 
whole  of  the  proceeding  complained  of; 
in  beholding  an  assembly  whose  sole  bu- 
siness it  is  to  make  laws,  and  to  watch  over 
the  due  execution  of  the  laws  already 
made ;  one  cannot,  with  such  impressions 
in  one^s  mind,  help  entertaining  a  fear, 
that  the  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, may  in  time,  unless  they  revert  to 
the  Great  Principles  of  the  Constitution, 
be  in  danger  of  incurring  the  sentence  of 
St.  Paul  upon  the  insolent  and  tyrannical 
High  Priest,  Ananias,  who  had  command- 
ed, him  to  be  stricken  for  opening  his 
mouth  in  his  own  defence  : — *'  God  shall 
"  smite  thee,  thou  whited  wall :  For  sit- 
*'  test  thou  t(T  judge  me  after  the  Law,  and 
''  commandest  me  to  be  smitten  contrary 
"  to  the  Law  ?*' 

The  Speaker,—"  Sir  Francis  Burdett." 
Lord     Folkestone  rose    to  order.     The 
honourable  member  had   complained  to 
the  House  of  a  gross  breach  of  its  privi- 

*  Lord  Clarendon  observes,  "  That  the 
damage  and  mischief  cannot  be  expressed, 
that  the  Crown  and  State  sustained  by  the 
deserved  reproach  and  infamy  that  at- 
tended the  Judges  by  being  made  use  of 
in  this  and  like  acts  of  power,  there  being 
no  possibility  to  preserve  the  dignity,  re- 
verence, and  estimation  of  the  laws  them* 
selves,  but  by  the  integrity  and  innocency 
of  thejudges.'^ 
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lege,  and,  in  support  of  this  charge,  had 
caused  a  publicatioa  to  be  read,  w&ich 
occupied  more  than  an  boar  and  a  baif 
of  their  time.  He  now  thought  it  but 
feir,  that,  out  of  this  mass,  the  hon.  gent* 
should  point  out  how,  and  in  what  manner, 
the  hon.  bart.  had  offended,  and  what  was 
the  course  he  intended  to  pursue.  It 
must  appear  to  every  one,  to  be  quite  im« 
possible  for  the  hon.  bart  to  be  expected 
to  get  up  and  answer  a  charge  founded 
upon  the  whole  of  this  publication,  in  his 
own  defence. 

Mr.  Luhhridge  replied,  that  he  could 
have  no  objection  whatever  to  point  out 
the  passages  which  struck  him  as  offend- 
ing against  the  character  and    privileges 
of  the  House.     As  he  had  before  stated, 
he  had  marked  these  passage^  in  the  paper 
given  in,  both  in  order  (o  save  the  time 
of  the  House  and  to  shew  precisely  on 
what  particular  parts  his  complaint  was 
founded.     He  did  not  think  it  becoming 
in  him  to  call  on  the  House  to  have  all 
this  long  paper  read  ;  but  when  it  appear- 
ed the  wish  of  the  House  that  it  should  be 
so  read,  if  he  had  objected,  he   would, 
with  much  justice,  have  been  accused  of 
calling  on  them  to  decide  upon  garbled 
extract     He  was  now  ready    to  adopt 
any  suggestion  of  the  House.    He  declar- 
ed, in  his  place,  that  be  had  no  personal 
hostility  to  the  hon.  baronet.    In  bringing 
forward  this  motion,  he  was  actuated  by 
much  higher  motives.   As  an  Englishman^ 
in  defence  of  their  glorious  privileges-— 
as  the  representative  of  as  independent 
and  free  a  body  as  any  in  old  England, 
he  was  induced  to  undertake  to  bring  for- 
ward this  afiair.— He  would  now  proceed 
to  point  out  the  particular  passages  which 
appeared,  ia  his  mind,  to  bear  him  out' 
in  his  charge.    The    first  passage  that 
struck  him  in  this  light,  was  the  very  first 
in  the  preamble  of  the  address,    contain- 
ing the  following  extraordinary  language, 

"  The  House  of  Commons  having  passed 
a  vote,  which  amounts  to  a  deciaraiion 
that  an  order  of  theirs  is  to  be  of  more 
importance  than  Magna  Charta  and  the 
laws  of  the  land,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  lay 
my  sentiments  thereon  belbre  my  consti- 
tuents, whose  character  as  freemen,  and 
even  whose  persofial  safety,  depend,  in  a 
great  degree,  upon  the  decision  of  this 
question ;  a  question  of  no  less  importance 
than  this  ;  whether  our  liberty  be  still  to 
be  secured  by  the  laws  of  our  forefathers, 
or  be  to  lay  at  the  absolute  mercy  of  a 
part  of  our  fellow-subjects,  collected  to« 
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gether  by  means  which  it  is  not  neces* 
•ary  for  roc  to  describe/' 

He  appealed  to  the  House  if  this  alone 
was  not  sufficient  ?  if  it  was  not,  he  was 
sorry  for  it,  but  it  certainly  struck  him  in 
that  point  of  view. 

The  second  passage  was  in  the  same 
letter,  where  he  spoke  of  the  power  of 
committing,  exercised  ^jy  the  House,  in 
this  way :— « 

"  If  they  have  the  absolute  power  of 
imprisoning  and  releasing,  why  may  they 
not  send  their  prisoners  to  York  jail,  as 
well  as  to  a  jail  in  London  }  Why  not 
confine  men  in  solitary  cells,  or  load 
them ' with  chaihs and  bolts?  They  hare 
not  gone  these  lengths  yet ;  but  what  is 
there  to  restrain  them ;  if  they  are  to  be 
the  sole  judges  of  the  extent  of  their  own 
powers,  and  if  they  are  to  exercise  those 
powers  without  any  controul,  and  without 
leaving  the  parties,  whom  they  choose  to 
punish,  any  mode  of  appeal,  any  means 
of  redress  ?" 

The  third  passage  was  the  concluding 
part  of  the  Letter. 

•  "The  Argument,  by  which  I  endea- 
Tomed  to  convince  the  gentlemen  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  their  acts,  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Jones,  were  illegal,  I  shall 
now  lay  before  you,  in  a  more  full  and 
connected  way  than  it  could  possibly  be 
done  by  the  Parliamentary  reporters; 
and,  in  doing  this,  I  shall  do  all  that  now 
remains  in  my  power  towards  the  correc- 
tion of  this,  as  I  deem  it,  most  enormous 
abuse  of  power,  and  most  dangerous  of  all 
encroach m(*pts  upon  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  Englishmen." 

The  other  passages  *which  he  had 
marked,  were  contained  in  what  was  called 
the  Argument.  The  first  of  these  was  as 
follows  :««-• 

«'  Had  I  not  been  prevented  by  indis- 
position from  being  present  when  the 
House  of  Commons  passed  by  vote  a  sen- 
tence of  imprisonment  on  Mr.  Gale  Jones, 
I  should  have  endeavoured  to  shew,  that, 
under  all  the  false  notion  of  privilege, 
they  are  etcercisiog  a  power,  and  commit- 
ting an  act  of  oppression,  ill  suited  to  the 
cbaracter  of  guardians  of  public  liberty, 
and  destmdive'of  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant object' of  the  constitution,  viz.  the 
personal^  security  pTthc  subject.^' 

The  next  pussage,  following^  th«  men- 
llilii*  of  mimerous  authorities  against  the 
9Atr'  of  the  House  in  committing  <3ale 
Jea^a^  proceeded  thus  :^^ 

«^  Brandt  OB  ateh  a  basisy  petrified  by 

TOl.  xvi. 


such  authorities  as  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  appeal  to  in  the  progress  of  this  inqiiiry,  ->• 
I  have  little  doubt  of  being  able  to  con- 
vince every  impartial  mind,  that  the 
House  of  Commons,  by  proceeding  to 
judgment,  passing  sentence  of  itaprison- 
meut,  and  issuing  a  warrant  of  commit- 
ment, has  gone  beyond  its  prescribed  11- 
nlits,  acted  in  a  manner  inconsistent  With 
the  ends  of  its  institution,  and  violated  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  law  and 
constitution  of  the  land,  and  this  I  shall 
prove  by  the  application  of  the  standard 
of  the  law  to  the  -  proceedings  of  that 
House.'* 

The  hon.  member  then  read  Ihe  fbllow-' 
ing  passage  :— 

"  By  proceeding,  thnt,  they  may  have 
exercised  a  jurisdiction  not  vested  in  them, 
a  jurisdiction  beyond  the  limits  of  Ring, 
Lords  2md  Commons,  while  Magna  Charta 
remains  unrepealed ;  and*  repealed  it' 
never  dan  be  till  England  shall  have  fotmd 
her  grave  in  the  corruption  of  a  House  of 
Commons.*' — (Loud  cries  of  hear !  from 
the  Opposition.) 

The  next  obnoxious  passage  Was  that* 
adverting  to  the  Speaker's  warrant  issued 
to  the  keeper  of  his  Majesty's  jail  of  New* 
gate,  and  was  to  this  effect :— - 

"  Let  this  instrument,  this  thing,  sui  ge- 
neris, be  contrasted  Wi^  the  description 
of  thef  properties  of  a  legal  warrant. 
Does  it  not  evidently  appear  that  this' 
piece  of  unsealed  paper,  signed  by  the 
Speaker,  by  which  an  untried  subject  ha^ 
been  outlawed,  bears  no  feature  of  legafi-^ 
ty  ?  and  that,  from  the  commencement  of 
this  proceeding,  in  its  progress,  and  to  its 
conclusion,  therer  is  not  one  step'  that  has' 
not  been  marked  in  a  peculiar  manner 
with  disrespect  for  the  laws  ?  a  disrespect 
in  which  all -the  parts  have  been  wonder-^ 
fully  consistent  throi^ghout  in  constitift* 
ing  the  most  unlawful  act  the  mmd  of  man 
can  possibly  conceive.*' 

The  hon.  gent,  now  called  the  attetl- 
tbn  of  the  House  to  a  passage,  which  hd' 
thought  would  of  itself  sub^ntiate  ali 
complaint :  it  was  this  : 

'*  But  no  wonder  when  they  have  so' 
•entirely  departed  from  the  ends  of  their* 
institution;  as  was  offered  to  be  proved  by 
Mr.  Madocks^  and  acknbwledged  by' 
themselves  in  the  neve^  to  be  forgotten' 
morning  of  the  1 1th  of  May*,  1809,  when 
from  being  the*  lower  or  inferior  (for  it* 
is  the  same  sense,  one  being  an  English^ 
the  other  a  Latin  word)  branch  of  the  Le- 
gislature, they  have  becoitie  the  proprW 
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ti»r8  by  bargage  tenvre.  of  the  whole  re-  | 
presentatioB,  and  in  ibat  capacity*  inflated 
with  their  high-flown  fanciful  ideas  of 
DJajesty,  and  tricked  out  in  the  trappings 
«(f  royalty,  think  privilege  and  protection 
beneath  their  dignity,  assume  the  sword 
of  prerogatire,  and  lord  it  equally  over 
the  King  and  the  people." 

These  were  the  specific  passages  on 
which  the  complaint  was  founded  ;  on 
these  he  stood  caliine  upon  that  hon. 
House  to  vindicate  itself  from  a  series  of 
unjust  and  unjustifiable  aspersions,  and 
punish  the  violation  of  their  privileges  in 
what  manner  might,  to  their  wisdom,  ap- 
pear most  fitting. 

.  The  i^peoier  stated^  that  according  to 
t)ie  oniform  practice  of  parliament,  it  was 
n«W  the  time  for  the  member  charged  to 
be  heard  in  any  thing  he  had  to  say  in 
ansvrer  to  the  charge,  preferred  against 
Kim. 

Sir  Fronds  Burden,  in  a  low  tone  of 
^ice,  said  that  the  hon.  member  was 
bound  explicitly  to  point  out  the  nature 
of  the  charge*    There  was  to  his  wind  no 

Kund  of  charge  in  the  extracts  which 
been,  read  from  his  Address  to  bis 
Conatituents.  The  hon.  member  had 
thought  proper  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Bouse  to  certain  passages  in  that  Address 
upon  which  he  founded  his  charge,  but 
had  not  condescended  to  state  what  pri- 
vilege of  that  House  they  violated,  or  how 
they  violated  any  privilege  of  parliament. 
That  Address  contained  all  of  argument 
ihat  he  knew  on  the  subject,  and  he  could 
now  add  nothing  to  those  arguments. 
The  Address  was  his.  The  Argument 
■  which  it  contained  was  his ;  he  was  ready 
to  see  them  subjected  to  the  most  rigorous 
inquiry  ;  but  till  he  should  hear  from  the 
l|on.  member  something  in  refutation  of 
,  his  principles,  he  could  not  look  upon 
himself  as  called  upon  to  undertake  their 
■^fence.  He  had  no  hesitation  to  state  that 
ip  writing  that  Address  and  Argument  he 
bad  no  idea  that  he  was  infringing  any 
privilege  of  that  House.  Was  it  to  be 
supposed  that  the  simple  act  of  arguing 
qn  the  powers  of  the  Commons  was  a 
crime  ?  Would  not  the  House  endure  even 
»n  abstract  doubt  of  their  powers  ?  This 
doubt  was  the  entire  of  the  charge  hi- 
therto adduced ;  if  a  stronger  one  lay  be- 
hind, it  must  be  brought  forward  before  he 
could  be  expected  to  meet  it  hy  an  an- 
swer. He  was  willing  to  abide'  by  the 
,ttuci  and  argument  of  that  paper ;  he 
would  atand  the  mue,  bul  if  it  were  the 


pleasure  of  the  House  that  he  should  now 
withdraw,  he  was  ready  to  withdraw/' 
(Cries  of  No,  No,  from  the  House.) 

The  Speaker  asain  stated  the  usage  of 
parliament.  A  charge  being  made  against 
a  member,  he  might  meet  ii  as  he  pleased. 
He  might  deny,  admit,  justify,  or  excuso 
is.  This  was  the  uniform  practice  ;  and 
it  was  equally  tha  uniform  practice  for 
the  member  therealler  to  withdraw.  Fol- 
lowing preceding  cases,  it  would  then  bo 
for  the  hon.  gent.,  bringing  forward  tho 
charge,  to  ofler  a  proposition  declaratory 
of  his  opinion  of  the  subject-matter, 
which  it  was  for  the  House  to  deal  with, 
as  their  judgment  directed;  either  to  adopt, 
amend,  or  negative  it.  If  the  House,, 
therefore,  would  not,  in  the  present  in« 
stance,  choose  to  depart  from  the  un- 
changed, and  what  he  hoped  would  be 
their  unchangeable  practice,  they  would 
order  tho  hon.  baronet  to  withdraw. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  accordingly  with- 
drew. 

Mr.  WiUon  rose  to  offer  a  few  observa- 
tions on  the  point  of  order,  when  he  was 
stopped  by 

The  Speaker,  who  informed  the  hon. 
member  that  there  was  no  question  be« 
fore  the  House.    . 

Lord  Ossultton  objected  to  the  course 
pursued,  and  said,  in  point  of  fact  ther^ 
was  no  complaint  made  against  the  hob. 
baronet  (Loud cries  of  Chair  !  Chair!) 

The  Speaker,  to  set  the  noble  lord  right, 
had  to  inform  him,  that  what  had  yet 
been  done,  was  conformably  to  the  est»- 
blished  rules  and  unbroken  practice  of 
parliament. 

Mr.  Lal^ridge,  then  rose  to  submit  tho 
Resolutions  which  he  meant  to  found  upon 
the  document  which  he  had  given  in,  and 
which  had  been  read  at  the  table.  In 
stating' the  grounds  upon  which  he  felt  it 
his  doty  to  bring  this  subject  under  the 
consideration  of  the  House,  it  was  hu 
intention  not  to  trespass  at  any  longth 
upon  its  time  or  attention. 

Lord  Potkettane,  on  tbis«  called  tbe  koa. 
gent,  to  order.  If  the  hon.  member  waa 
to  make  a  speec)i  at  all,  he  ahould  have 
made  it  before  bis  hon.  friend  had  with- 
drawn. When  the  hon.  member  had 
called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  cer* 
tain  passages,  in  the  publication  then  bo» 
fore  the  House,  ifhich  he  charged  as  ob« 
jectionable,  he  should  at  that  tine  ha?» 
shewn  how  these  passages  were  in  bceach 
of  the  privileges  of  that  House.  It  waa 
such  an  explanation  on  tho  port  of.  thofc 
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hon.  genflemaOf  which  he  had  in  a  former 
instance  ctlled  for,  as  it  was  his  decided 
opinion,  that  .any  speech  he  had  to  make 
baght  to  have  been  spoken  before  the 
hon.  baronet  had  withdrawn.  Undoubt- 
edly the  hon.  member  was  hot  called 
upon  to  bring  forward  his  Resolutions  in 
the  same  way.  He  was  himself  fully 
aware,  that  the  practice  of  that  House  re- 

Sruired  the  hon.  baronet  to  withdraw  be- 
ore  any  specific  motion,  founded  on  the 
grounds  of  charge,  should  be  submitted  to 
the  House.  But  he  begged  gentlemen  to 
consider  the  embafrassiug  situation  in 
which  his  hon.  friend  was  placed,  by 
having  withdrawn  before  he  had  an  op- 
portunity  of  hearing  the  statement  of  the 
non.  gent,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
passages  specified  were  considered  by  the 
hon.  member  as  violations  of  the  privileges 
of  that  House. 

The  ^aker  looked  upon  the  course 
proposed  by  the  hon.  mover  to  be  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  uniform  and 
established  practice  of  that  House.  The 
hon.  member  was  then  about  to  submit 
the  proposition  whioh  he  had  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  bring  forward  respecting  the  parts 
of  the  production  which  made  the  foun- 
dation of  his  complaint  to  the  House.  He 
apprehended,  therefore,  that  it  was  per- 
fectly competent  to  that  hon.  member  to 
proceed  now  to  state  the  reasons  upon 
which  he  grounded  the  motion  he  was 
about  to  submit,  and  which  he  conceived 
sufficient  to  justify  him  in  bringing  the 
complaint  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House.  Unless  he  had  inadvertently 
omitted  some  step  in  the  progress  of  the 
proceeding,  it  was  his  opinion  that  the> 
course  proposed  to  be  pursued  was  strictly 
in  order. 

The  CkancdUir  qf  the  Exchequer  coincided 
in  the  doctrine  so  clearly  laid  down  from 
the  chair.  The  individual  who  thought  it 
liis  duty  to  bring  forward  a  charge,  was 
bound  to  make  a  complaint  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  House,  and  then  to  lay  the 
particular  grounds  of  his  charge  upon 
iImi  table,  in  a  specific  shape.  In  the  case 
imd^r  cofisideration,  the  whole  of  the  do- 
cument upon  which  the  charge  was 
founded  had  been  read  by  the  clerk  at 
the  table ;  and  the  hon.  member  bringing 
forWard  the  charge,  had  besides  eren 
pointed -out,  and  read  in  his  place,  the 
particular  passages  which  he  conceived 
to  amouilt  to  a  violation  of  the  privileges 
of  that  House.  The  hon.  baronet  had 
therefore  had  an  opportunity  to  provoj  if 


he  coulcb  that  the  passages  so  specified 
did  not  violate  the  privileges  of  thai 
House  ;  he  had  the  opportunity  to  shew 
how  far  they  contained  the  sentiments  of 
a  person  who  entertained  a  respect  for 
the  character,  the  dignity,  the  privileges 
of  that  House ;  h6w  far  they  were  inno- 
cent in  themselves,  or  justifiable  upon  any 
grounds.  The  hon.  gent,  therefore,  who 
brought  forward  this  question,  was  verv 
properly,  when  interrupted  by  the  nobfa 
lord,  proceeding  to  state  the  grounds 
upon  which  he  considered  the  passages  he 
had  pointed  out,  as  violations  of  the  pri- 
vileges of  that  House.  Upon  the  princi- 
ple of  reasoning  adopted  by  the  noble 
ford,  the  hon.  baronet  should  not  only  be 
permitted  to  hear  the  grbunds  upon  which 
the  hon.  mover  brought  forward  his  Reso- 
lutions, but  all  the  arguments  which  should 
be  made  use  of  in  the  whole  course  of  the 
discussion.  Upon  the  reason  of  the  thing* 
he  would  admit,  that  an  individual  under 
an  accusation  ought  to  be  allowed  to  hear 
all  that  might  be  urged  in  support  of  the 
gharge  against  him.  But  upon  very  good 
and  sufficient  reasons,  that  House  had 
thought  proper  to  adopt  a  different  course 
in  iu  proceedinffs,  and  to  act  uniformly 
upon  the  principle  which  dictated  it.  u 
the  hon.  baronet  were  therefore  to  be  al- 
lowed to  hear  the  speech  of  the  hon.  j^ent. 
he  would  have  an  equal  riffht  to  hear  the 
whole  discussion ;  and  as  both  were  in- 
consistent with  the  uniform  practice  of 
that  House,  he  was  determined  to  sup* 

Cort  the  c6urse  that  had  been  pointed  oat 
y  the  Chair. 
Lord  FoOuUone  oflfered  himself  unwil* 
lingly  to  the  House,  particularly  as  ho 
differed  from  the  opinion  of  the  Chair  ai 
to  the  propriety  of  the  course  proposed  to 
be  pursued.  But  whatever  reluctance  ho 
might  feel  on  the  occasion  he  was  in  doty 
bound  to  state  the  conscientious  imprest 
sions  which  existed  on  his  mind.  Thei% 
were  but  one  or  two  precedents  of  cases, 
similar  to  that  under  consideration,  that 
he  could  call  to  mind,  as  having  occurred 
since  he  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  that 
House,  both  of  which  were  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  coarse  he  pointed  oat  in 
the  present  instance.  One  of  these  prece* 
dents  was  the  case  of  the  right  hon.  gent, 
himself  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer) 
last  year.  In  that  case,  an  hon.  member 
(Mr.  Madocks)  whom  he  was  happy  to 
see  in  his  place  and  who  would  correct 
him  if  he  shoald  make  any  misuke,  or  in- 
adTortent  miirepmentation,  bad  sabmitied 
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s  brief  complaint  to  the  Hpuse.  Excep- 
tion was  taken  to  the  projK>sition  for  pro- 
ceeding with  the  charge  at  that  time,  and 
consequently  some  days  delay  took  place, 
after  which  the  hon.  member,  brought  for- 
ward his  charge  again,  which  he  prefaced 
with  an  argument  of  considerable  lenglh, 
shewing  the  grounds  upon  which  he 
founded  his  {Recusation.  The  right  hon. 
cent,  was  then  heard  at  length  in  his  de- 
fence, as  also  a  noble  lord  (C^stlereagh) 
who  was  implicatfd  with  him  in  the  trans- 
action which  gave  rise  to  the  charge  (re- 
specting the  seat  of  Mr.  Dick,  then  re- 
cently vacated).  Both  the  hon.  members 
had  had  the  advantage  of  Ixearing  the 
■peech  of  his  hon.  friend*  and  after  they 
Kad  made  their  defei>ce  and  withdrawn, 
all  that  remained  (or  his.  hon.  friend  to  do 
was  to  submit  his  motion  to  the  Ifouse. 
The  other  was,  that  of  the  lord  advocate 
of  Scotland  some  years  since,  vi4ien  an 
hon.  friend  of  his  Mr.  Whitbread  ex- 
plained the  ground  of  his  accusation  ia  a 
long  speech^  reserving  his  motion  only  till 

ihat  noble  lord  had  made  a  long  speech  in 
lis  own  justification,  and  withdrawn.  The 
fame  course,  according  to  all  the  informa- 
tion which  he  had  been  able 'to  Collect, 
ought  to  be  pursued  in  the  present  case  ; 
and  it  was  upon  the  thorough  conviction 
of  the  propriety  of  that  course*  according 
to  the  reason  of  the  thing,  that  he  had 
ventured  to  suggest  it.  The  right  hon. 
gent,  seemed  to. have  greatly  misunder- 
stood the  views  bahad  upoathis  quofition. 
jlLnhon.  member  had  produced  a  pamphlet, 
the  work  of  another  hon.  member,  and 
read  som^  passage?  from  that  pamphlet, 
which  he  made  the  ground  of^a  charge  of 
breach  of  the  privileges  of  that  (lou^e 
against  the  author.  How  such  passages 
were  a  violation  of  the  privileges  of  that 
House  had  not  been  shewn;  and  unless 
that  could  be  shewn,  and  if  the  writer  re- 
mained still  of  the  same  opinion  aa  when 
^e  wrot^  the  pamphlet,  he  contended  that 
liis  hon.  friend  could  not  know  on  what 
ground  he  was  charged/  or  in  what 
manner  to  defend  biniself,  particularly  as 
he  had  stated  th^t,  in  writing  it,  he  did 
not  conceive  that  he  was  infringing  any 
privilege  of  that  House.  If  the  hon. 
baronet  had  changed  his  opinion,  he  might 
ipdoubtedly  retract,  or  qualify,  or  evci> 
excuse  his  conduct;  but  without  know- 
ing' in  what  way  his  sentiments,  as  ex- 
pressed in  his  work,  were  considered  a 
Vi«i]ation  of  the  privileges  of  that  H«)U&e« 
it  wai  actual  iy  impos^jbl^  fo^  i)^  tQ  kjuow 


what  defence  to  Biftke.  He  ^ould  not 
suppose  it  to  be  the  object  of  the  rigbt 
hon.  gent,  tp  entrap  the  hon.  baronet  into 
the  embarrassment  in  which  the  proc«#d* 
iiig  proposed  mu9t  unquestionably  involve 
him.  It  was  a  fallacious  argmpept  of  the 
right  Jion,  gent,  to  say,  that  if  the  hon. 
baronet  was  to  hear  the  speech  of  tbt 
hon.  gent.,  he  would  equally  be  entitWd 
to  hear  the  whole  discussion.  When  ai| 
hon.  member  called  the  attention  of  tht 
House  to  a  grave  and  serious  matter  of 
charge,  it  was  but  fair  that  the  accused 
member  should  have  an  opportunity  t^ 
hear  the  grounds  upon  which  the  charge 
was  brought  forward ;  and  after  defend* 
ing  himself  in  his  place,  he  might  then 
very  properly  be  required  to  withdraw 
without' hearing  any  part  of  the  subse* 
quent  discussion.  The  reason  of  the  case, 
therefore,  bore  him  out  in  the  course  lie 
recommended ;  and  he  must  contend  lhat 
the  honourable  liaronet  was  intitled  te 
the  lair  advantage  of  hearing  the  gro^nde 
upon  which  the  honourable  member  had 
made  the  complaint  and  chjirge  againsl 
him. 

The  Speaker  felt  himself  bound  fti  diity 
to  the  House  to  bring  to  the  recollection 
of  gentlemen,  that  in  cases  of  complaints 
against  members,  there  were  two  sorts  of 
proceedings  resorted  to  by  the  Hotise« 
which  might  perhaps  account  for  the  dif** 
ference  of  opinion  on  this  question.  One 
of  these  proceedings  was,  when  a  Qomt 
plaint  was  founded  upona  writteaipd4>ec« 
or  other  document.  VYbenthatw^  th». 
case,  the  p^per  on  which  the  complaini 
was  founded  was  given  in  at  the  table* 
after  which  the  member,  the  object  of  tU» 
charge,  was  heard  in  bis  defence  from  his 
place,  and  then  required  to  wjthdn^w. 
The  House,  upon  that,  uniformly  proceed- 
ed to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  ctuMrge^ 
and  after  mature  delibecation  and  acceid- 
ing  to  the  particular  merits  of  the  C9m 
came  to  a  final  decision  upon  it*  The 
other  course  was  that  which  was  followed 
when  a  member  could  have  no  lUHke  of 
the  charge  against  him  ;  in  which  ease 
the  member  bringing  forward  the  chaige 
was  bound  to  cl<ar  the  grounds  of  his  bio*. 
tion,  and  state  the  nature  of  the  charge* 
To  this  description  of  cases  be  oonceived 
the  case  of  the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland^ 
already  alluded  to  by  the  noble  lord^  to 
belong.  In  that  instance  the  charge  w«i 
founded  on  a  letter  which  had  beenwriltea 
by  lhat  noble  loni,  in  his  official  oh^ 
rs^cter,  to  an  individual  in  Scoll»nd.     Xte^ 
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grounds  of  the  charge  wens  ftiUv  stated, 
aad  that  noble  lord  was  heard  at  length  in 
his  del'eoce.  The  House  would  recollect 
the  commeiitSy  which,  after  that  noble  lord 
had*  withdrawn,  had  been  made  on  the  spe- 
cies of  defence  to  which  he  had  resorted. 
.The  noble  lord^  in  that  defence,  which  ap- 
pered  to  many  hon.  members  full  and  sa- 
tisfactory, had  made  some  allusions  to 
the  peculiar  laws  and  institutions  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  it  must  be  fresh  in  tbe  recollec-' 
lion  of  several  -gentlemen,  how  these  al- 
lusions had  been  commented  upon,  and 
the  •comments  made  to  bear  upon  the 
question  under  discussion.  He  took  it  to 
be  the  right  of  a  member  under  accusation, 
to  have  due  notice  of  the  charge  against 
him,  but  not  of  the  arguments  in  support 
of  it.  If  an  hon.  member  was  entitled  to 
hear  all  the  arguments  in  support  of  the 
charge  before  he  should  withdraw,  then 
he  shoulii  nol  withdraw  tiil  the  House 
should  have  parsed  its  vote  upon  the  sub* 
ject^a  doctrine  which  could  not  for  a  nio« 
nent  be  entertained.  The  course  of  pro- 
ceedings laid  down  in  the  Text  B(K>ks, 
directed  that  in  case  of  a  charge  founded 
on  a  written  document,  that  document 
ahould  be  given  in,  and  that  the  .member 
ttttcter  aocu]»ation,  after  being  heard  in  bis 
defence,  should  then  be  rci^uired  to  with* 
draw.  But  in  cases  where  tbe  complaint 
ahould  not  be  founded  on  any  written  do* 
cument,  tbe  accused  party  had  a  right  to 
hear  the  groaads  of  the  charge  stated  be< 
fore  ho  should  be  put  npon  hiis  defence 
previous  to  his  withdrawing.  He  had  fell 
It  In  he  hia  duty  to  pot  the  House  in  pos* 
aessioQ  of  these  circumstances,  as  to  the 
nniformand  established  course  of  proceed- 
ifigiinall  matters  of  complaints^gaijisi  in- 
dbvifloal  members. 

Mr.  Letkinidge  then  rose  to  stale  the 
proands  ol'  his  charge,  and  declared  ihat 
ID  doing  ao  be  should  be  very  short. 
Many  reasons^  he  observed,  induced  him 
lo  be  brief  on  this  occasion.  The  princr- 
pal  one  was,  the  little  habit  he  was  in  of 
aMressing  tbatHonsei.  The  task  he  bad 
undertaken  was  painful  and  difficult,  bat 
bewever  painful  ordifficuh  it  was,  he  hit 
kimself  called  upon  to  bring  forward  the 
question.  The  letter  of  the  document 
was»  however,  so  clear,  the  real  question 
ky  within  such  a  small  compass^  that  it 
would  reqawe  bua  little  abilities  to  put  it 
in  a  form  for  the  decisiow  of  tbe  House. 
UeaHy,  from  what  had  Mhn  from  the 
■oble  lord  opposite,  one  would  have  snp- 
fosod,  that  lie  (Mr.  Uthbridge)  had  writ- 


ten a  lobg  speech  on  the  0ul»|ect»  the  copy 
of  which  he  had  dropped  from  his  pocket, 
and  was  found  by  the  noble  lord,  who 
thought  to  embarrass  him  by  calling  for  a 
speech  bo  longer  in  hts  power  to  make. 
He  had,  however,  no  object  but  to  state 
l>riefly  the  two  resolutions  which  he  meant 
to  propose.  These,  he  trusted,  would  be 
adopted  by  the  House.  They  must>  if 
that  House  wished  to  save  its  own  charaC'- 
ter,  and  that  of  old  England.  He  spoke 
from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  He  wished 
the  hon.  baronet  to  hear  him  (a  laugh, 
and  bear  1.  hear  !).  He  should  repeat  hia 
wish  that  the  hon.  berquet  had  not  beeft 
precluded  by  the  forms  of  the  House  front 
hearing  what  he  had  to  say.  He  felt  no 
hostility  to  that  hon.  baronet ;  he  had 
much  higher  motives  for  his  conduct  oA 
this  occasion.  He  was  convinced  thai 
if  the  House  had  any  regard  for  its  cha« 
racter,  it  would  pot  a  stop  to  such  pn>« 
ceedings  as  they  bad  witnessed  of  late. 
He  had  beard  things  stated  in  that  House* 
which  had  made  the  hair  on  his  head  stand 
on  end.  (a  laugh.)  He  could  assure  the  House 
that  the  feelings  of  horror  with  which  he 
heard  it  stated,  that,  "  in  tbe  opinion  of 
the  public  the  reputation  of  that  House 
ha.'l  not  a  leg  to  stand  upon,"  bad  pro* 
duced  that  etfect  upon  him.  He  trusted 
that  such  proceedings  would  be  eff^ctnaHy 
put  a  stop  td,  and  with  that  view  be  should 
propose  the  following  resolutions  for  tht 
sdoption  of  the  House.  1st.  ^  Resolved  that 
"  the  Letter  signed  Franctt  Burdett,  ami  the 
''  further  Argument,  which  was  publiefaed 
"  ip  the  paper  called  Cobbett's  Weekly  Re* 
''  gister,  on  the  '24th  of  this  instmvt,  ia  a  !»• 
'«  bellous  and  scandalous  paper,  reHecCiftg 
'*  upon  the  just  rights  and  privileges  of  this 
**  Heuee*— 2d.  Reseked,  That  sir  Frafieii 
««  Bunlelt,  who  suliered  the  above  arliclea 
"  to  be  printed  with  his  nadse,  and  by  hti 
'*  autlsarit^r,  has  been  guilty  of  a  vielaiioH 
•^  of  the  pri  vileget  of  this  flouse.^  * 

Mr.  Biitehfbra,  kk  rising  to  aecmid  the 
motion,  said  that  it  would  not  be*  iiecea* 
sary  for  him  to  use  many  words.  Ik 
^^g«d  to  eall  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  case  of  Mr.  Hall,  in  the  year  F559. 
In  that  case,  the  House  had  voted  a  pub* 
IteatioA  to  which  ita  attention  had  beeir 
called  not  only  slanderous  to  the  charac* 
ter,  but  derogatory  from  the  dignirr  and 
honour  of  that  House.  Mr.  Hall  watf 
afterwards,  on  being  found  to  have  been: 
the  author  of  the  paper,  appointed  a  dajf* 
le  be  heard  in  his  defence  in  the  Commit-i 
tee  of  fVi^legesy  aAer  which  he 
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questered,  and  the  House  proceeded  to  a 
discussion  as  to  his  punishment,  which 
was  voted  unanimously.  He  was  satisfied 
that  there  were  many  other  precedents 
which  could  be  produced,  but  ne  had  re- 
ferred  to  the  earliest  he  could  find,  to 
fihew  that  the  House  had  been  at  all  times 
justly  and  greatly  jealoua  of  such  viola- 
tions of  its  privileges  ;  and  he  trusted  that 
it  would  not  be  less  so  in  the  year  1810 
than  it  had  been  in  the  year  1558.  If  the 
House  should  not  vote  this  production  a 
slanderous  and  libellous  paper,  derogatory 
from  the  character  and  honour  of  the 
House,  it  would  not  shew  a  proper  regard 
to  its  own  dignity.  He  should  have 
thought  that  no  doubt  co&ld  exist  that  the 
motion  of  his.  hon.  friend  would  have  been 
agreed  to,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  signi- 
ficant cheers  from  the  eentlemen  oppo- 
site. Before,  however,  tnev  should  come 
to  a  decision  on  this  question,  they  were 
hound  to  consider  well  the  nature  "of  the 
paper  under  consideration,  the  subject  to 
which  it  referred,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  had  been  produced.  They 
were  bound  to  weigh  well  the  conse- 
quences of  not  adopting  the  motion  of  his 
|ion.  friend.  How' could  they  hesitate, 
when  they  recollected  the  spirit  and  the 
advocates  of  jacobinism  which  existed  in 
the  country;  whose  numbers,  whether 
jn  leaders  or  disciples,  were  but  few,  but 
wjiose  object  it  was  to  dispute  and  bring 
into  dis.credit  the  authority  of  that  House  ? 
If  this  spirit  should  not  be  checked  in 
time,  it  would  not  only  take  away  the  dig- 
nity, the  character,  and  the  authority,  of 
that  House,  but  destroy  the  very  exist- 
ence of  it  as  a  branch  of  the  legislature. 

Mr.  Poiuonby  observed,  that  neither  the 
hon.  mover,  nor  the  seconder  of  the  reso- 
lutiomi,  had  a  deeper  respect,  or  a  warmer 
l^ttacbment  to  the  privileges  of  the  House 
pf  Commens  than  he,  humble  as  be  was, 
entertained*  All  his  conduct,  since  he 
bad  h^en  a  member  of  that  House,  had 
shewn,  that  he  had  never  offered  the  slight- 
est  disrespect  to. the  character,  nor  in  the 
smallest  degree  interfered  with  the  privi- 
leges of  that  House.  But  the  motion  be- 
fore the  House  appeared  to  be  one  which 
required  the  gravest  deliberation,  in  order 
that  they  should  come  to  a  solemn,  just, 
^nd  useful  decision.  The  paper  read  by 
the  clerk  was  a  long  one,  and  though  the 
hon.  gjBnt  had  pointed  out  some  particu- 
lar passages  as  the  grounds  of  his  com- 
plaint, sttU  it  would.be  difficult,  in  case  of 
ao  lo^g  a  paperf  ..to  decide  whether  the 


particular  passages  would  support  the 
charge,  without  the  opportunity  of  consider- 
ing all  the  parts  of  it  How  much  more 
difficult  then  would  it  be  in  case  of  a 
paper,  professing  to  be  a  legal  argument, 
founded  on  the  known  laws  of  the  land ! 
He  trusted  that  he  should  not  be  thought 
indillerent  to  the  privileges  of  that  House, 
if  he  moved  an  adjournment  of  the  discus* 
sion  upon  this  motion.  All  the  members 
of  that  House  had  devoted  their  minds  to 
the  consideration  of  the  question  respect* 
ing  the  Expedition  to  Walcheren,  the  dis- 
cussion of  which  was  still  pending.  No 
hon.  gent,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
the  hon.  mover  and  seconder,  had  given 
such  attention  to  the  question  immediately 
before  the  House,  as  to  be  able  to  lay  his 
hand  upon  his  heart,  and  say  that  he  was 
.prepared  to  give  a  fair  and  dispassionate 
vote  upon  it.  Whatever  might  be  the 
ultimate  decision  of  the  House,  it  wouki 
have  more  weight  with  the  public  and  be 
entitled  to  greater  respect  from  every 
quarter,  the  more  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  question.  Upon  these 
gr9unds  he  should  move.  That  the  discus- 
sion be  adjourned  to  this  day  se'nnight. 

The  CkanceUar  qf  the  Exckequir  did  not 
mean  to  oppose  the  adjournment  of  the 
question,  but  expressed  a  wish  that  the 
right  hon.  gent  should  not  persist  in  mov- 
ing for'  so  long  an  adjournment.  He 
should  think  that  the  House  would  pro- 
ceed with  the  discussion  on  the  earliest 
day,  that  it  could  ba  able-to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  the  charges 
sufficiently  to  come  to  a  just  decision. 
This  was  due  as  well  to  the  intrinsic  im- 
portance of  the  question  itself  as  to  the 
feelings  of  the  individual  concerned.  The 
House  would  recollect,  that  the  hon.  baro- 
net had  been  ordered  to  withdraw,  and  for 
himself  he  did  not  know  what  e£^t,  that 
might  have  with  respect  to  the  propriety 
of  the  hon.  baronet's  being  present  at  the 
discussion  of  questions  whicn  might  inter- 
vene, before  the  decision  on  the  present 
(question.  He  was  not  aware  of  the  prac- 
tice of  the  House  on  such  occasibns,  and 
threw  the  observation  out  with  a  view  to 
getting  information.  If  the  Individual 
could  return  to  his  place  during  the  ad-» 
journment  of  this  discussion,  it  might  be  m 
question,  whether  it  would  be  right  that  • 
person  under  a  charge  for  a  breach  of  the 
privileges  of  that  House  should  continue 
to  enjoy  these  privileges,  and  exercise  the 
rights  belonging  to  its  members.  Upon 
that  point  he  should  be  glad  to  receive  io* 
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formfttion.  But*  at  all  events,  he  should 
think  it  would  be  desirable  not  to  adjourn 
the  discussion  o?er  to*niorrow  or  Thu)rs< 
day  at  farihest.  The  House  most  be 
aware  that  this  was  a  question  respecting 
Its  own  privileges,  and  that  such  questions 
always  took  precedence  of  any  other 
subject.  He  suggested,  therefore,  to  the 
right  hon.  gent,  the  propriety  of  limiting 
his  motion  for  the  adjournment  to  to-mor- 
row, in  order  that  whatever  might  he  the 
decision  of  the  House,  it  should  be  come 
to  as  soon  as  possible.  If  the  right  hon. 
gent,  should  not  amend  his  motion,  as  he 
suggested,  by  substituting  to  morrqw  for 
this  day  se'nnight,  he  should  move  an 
amendment  to  that  effect.  Some  delay 
he  thought  necessary  because  of  the  length 
of  the  paper;  but  every  hon.  gent,  must 
know,  that  they  could  have  sufficient  op- 
portunity to  make  themselves  acquainted 
vvith  the  contents  of  the  paper,  so  as  to  be 
prepared  for  the  discussion  befdre  they 
should  meet  to  morrow.  The  right  hon. 
gent,  concluded  by  moving  as  an  amend- 
nent,  That  the  debate  be  adjourned  to  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  Whitbread  contended  that  his  right 
hon  friend,  in  moving  the  question  of 
adjournment,  had  no  object  in  view  but 
to  enable  the  House  to  come  to  a  fair  and 
just  decision,  when  they  should  be  in  full 
possession  of  the  whole  contents  of  the 
paper.  Considering  the  length  of  the 
paper  that  had  been  read,  and  the  imports 
ance  which  might  attach  to  the  compari- 
son of  the  different  passages,  in  order  to 
judge  fairly  of  the  whole^  he  thought  a 
longer  adjournment  than  that  proposed 
by  the  last  speaker  absolutely  necessary. 
The  right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  must  be  aware  that  there  'was 
at  this  mtMent  a  most  important  discus- 
sion pending,  on  a  subject  relating  per- 
■pnaliy  to  himself,  but  highly  interesting 
to  the  public.  It  was  not  his  intention  to 
impute  to  the  right  hon.  gent,  any  de- 
sign to  bring  in  any  other  question  to 
interfere  with  the  progress  of  that  in 
which  he  was  so  deeply  concerned.  He 
could  not  suppose  it  was  that  right  hon. 
gentleman's  wish  to  give  precedence  to 
another  question  with  any  view  to  dis* 
tfact  the  attention  of  that  House,  and  the 
feelings  of  the  public  from  a  subject 
which  bad  occupied  so  much  of  both. 
Many  hon.  members  were  anxious  to 
deliver  their  sentiments  on  that  subject ; 
and  his  right  hon.  friend  was  ev«n  in  pos- 
flniiioR  of  tba  House  for  the  purpose  of 


stating  his  opinion  upon  it.  When  they 
considered  that  the  present  debate,  pro- 
duced no  doubt  bv  accident  alone,  had 
been  protracted  to  so  lute  an  hour,  as 
well  as  the  short  period  that  must  naturally 
intervene  between  the  termination  of  the 
debate  of  this  night,  and  the  time  of  their 
meeting  to-morrow,  gentlemen  would  be 
convinced  of  the  impossibility  that  mem* 
bers  could  come  down  to*morrow  pro* 
perly  prepared  for  the  discussion  of  this 
question;  so  important  not  alone  to  the 
hon.  baronet,  but  to  the  interests  of  the 
House.  For  himself,  he  could  say,  thai 
he  was  not  prepared  at  present  to  go  into 
that  discussion,  neither  could  he  be  pre- 
pared by  to-morrow.  All  that  was  asked 
for  was,  that  they  might^  go  into  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  earliest  day  afUr  they 
should  be  prepared  to  resume  it  with 
effect.  That  could  not  be  the  case  to- 
morrow. The  debate  on  the  Expedition 
could  not  be  expected  to  terminate  that 
night ;  or,  if  it  should,  would  conclude  at 
so  late  an  hour  as  to  render  it  impossible 
for  gentlemen  to  make  themselves  suffici- 
ently acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  then  under  consideration.  He 
should,  therefore,  as  the  debate  on  the 
Expedition  could  not  possibly  terminate 
before  Thursday  morning,  propose  to  his 
right  hon.  friend  to  take  Friday  instead 
of  this  day  se'nnight,  as  the  day  to  which 
the  debate  should  be  adjourned.  The' 
hon.  member  concluded  by  moving  an 
amendment  to  that  effect. 

Lord  Poikesione  considered  the  question 
so  important  to  the  House  and  the  hon. 
baronet,  that,  though  he  should  not  him- 
self have  moved  the  adjournment  of  the 
discussion,  he  yet  was  glad  that  it  had 
been  moved  in  order  that  he  ^nd  ether 
hon.  members  might  be  enabled  to  come 
down  better  prepared  for  the  discussion. 
From  the  attention  he  had  paid  to  the 
subject,  more  perhaps  than  other  mem- 
bers, he  was  convinced  that  when  gentle- 
men considered  it  maturely*  they  would 
not  regret  that  t))e  more  distant  day  had 
been  pref\erred  for  the  adjournment  The 
question  respectinff  the  privileges  of  tha^ 
House,  had  been  discussed  by  more  and! 
higher  authorities  than  any  other,  per- 
haps, that  could  be  made  the  subject  er 
investigation.  The  more,  therefore,  that 
gentlemen  consult^  these  authorities,  the 
greater .  necessity  they  would  feel  ier 
attentive  and  deliberate  consideratiom 
On  that  ground  he  trusted  that  the  House 
would  agree  te  tiie  mora  distant  day. 
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He  begged  gentkmen  would  not  take  \ip  | 
the  question  as  lightly  as  had  been  done 
hy  tome  o£  the  membera  who  had.  already 
tpokea;  and  trusted  that  it  would  be  re* 
garded  with  much  more  serious  consid^ra^ 
tionthaa  appeared  to  have  been  bestowed 
upon  it  by  the  hon.  mover  aod  seconder 
of  the  Resolutions.  It  would  be  neces- 
sary for  gentlemen  to  consider  drily  what 
wane  the  priTileges.of  that  House,  without 
referring  to  any  expressionn,  which  might 
h&re  been  used  in  a  former  debate,  or 
resortmg  to  the  stale  and  e^pWded  and 
seneelessr  topic  of  the  existence  of  a  jaco- 
bin spirit  in  this  country.  The  manner 
in  which  the  question  had  been  treated 
by  the  hon.  mo^er  and  secotider,  made 
bim  apprehensire  that  Ihcy  had  taken  up 
the  subject  rery  lightly  indeed.  Far  dif- 
ferent, he  truited,  would  be  the  degree  of 
consideration  bestowed  upon  it  by  the 
House,  not  alone  because  it  was  of  near 
and  anxious  interest  to  the  hon.  baronet, 
but  because  it  was  of  the  last  importance 
ta  the  beat  and  most  Tital  interests  of  that 
Hove.  He  thought  it  his  duty  to  say 
thus  miMclk  in  consequence,  of  the  senti- 
'jpents,  which  had  been  thrown  out  in  the 
short  speeches  of  the  two  lM>n.  gentlemen 
opposite,  and  was  determined  to  vote 
for  the  adjournment  to  the  more  distant 

Mr.  Stephen  declared  that  the  speech  of 
the  noble  lord  had  furnished  him  with  an 
unanswerable  argun^icnt  against  the  ad>- 
jburnment  to  the  more  distant  day,  if 
eren  he  had  been  previously  disposed  to 
Tote  for  it  it  had  been  said  by  the  noble 
lord  that  this  was  a  question  of  much  difii- 
coHy,  bal  for  his  pan  he  cocHd  not  see  in 
what  the  difilculty  of  the  case  consisted. 
If  any)  legal  doubt  existed  as  to  the  consti- 
tutional  exercise  of  the  privilege  of  that 
House,  iovslTed  in  the  present  proceeding, 
that  wa«  a  reason  why  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  getting  rid  of  that  doubt.  It  was 
to  be'roBollected  that  an  indiridual  was  at 
present  in  custody  in  consequence  of  the 
enerciseorthat  privilege  ;  and  if  it  could 
berpossilMle»tiMt  the  confinement  was  con- 
tmsj^  t*  law,  no  time  sboiski  be  lest;  in  set- 
tttag  apoiot  which  wou4d  releasee  fellow 
fuhject.  from  an  unconittitutional  restraint. 
Ho  felt  a  strong  wish  that  his  right  hon. 
fnead  might  have  an  opportunity  of  hav- 
tag  the  eaelieet  decision  upon  a  question 
intoreeling  to  his^ feelings  and  character; 
but  he*  was  not  thcnefore  to  be  insensible 
tcthe.situation'Of  another  individual  of  his 
fellow-iofajecls  now  inroanlbiemenir,  whose 


release  might  depend  upon  the  decision  of 
the  debate  proponed  to  be  adjourned. 
Had  it  not  been  stated  in  the  paper  of 
the  hon.  baronet,  that  the  warrant  of  the 
Speaker  for  committing  the  individual  to 
whom  be  alluded  was  illegal  ?  If  any 
doubt  existed  as  to  its  legality,  the  ques- 
tion ought  to  be  set  at  rest  alB  early  a» 
possible. — if  the  warrant  should  prove  to 
be  illegal,  then  the  person  in  custody 
must  necessarily  be  released  ;  whereas  on 
the  contrary,  if  it  sl)ould  be  dstablished  U> 
be  legal,  in  that  case  there  could  be  ne 
doubt  that  the  statenient  of  the  hon.  baro- 
net was  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  that 
House;  but  in  either  case,  it  was  desirable 
to  come  to  a  speedy  decision,  and  there- 
fore he  should  vote  for  the  more  moderate 
adjournment.  It  had  often  been  imputed  * 
to  his  right  hon.  friend,  that  he  preferred 
proceeding  upon  questions,  relating  to 
the  dignities  of  that  House,  than  upon 
questions  personally  interesting  to  him- 
self;  for  the  present  case  he  could  not 
see  what  was  to  be  gained  or  lost  by  a 
delay  of  a  few  hours,  and  therefore  should 
vote  for  the  adjournment  to  to-morrow. 

The  Chanedlor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
say  but  a  few'  words,    though  the   new 
question   would  authorise  him  to  speak 
again.     When  the  hon.  gentleman  oppo- 
site (Mr.   Whitbread)    had  broadly  im- 
puted to  him  a  motive  in  wishing  for  a 
delay  of  24  hoars  in  the  previously  pend- 
ing  diM:u9sion,    he    could  not  sit  silent 
under  ttie-  imputation.     If  he  had  wibhed 
for  delay,  be  might  have  applied  for  it  at 
the  commencement  of  the  discussion,  on 
the  ground  that  some  of  the  papers  neces- 
sary to  form  a  judgment  upon  the  case 
had  not  been  delivered  to  members,  and 
others  were  not  yet  on  their  table.     An 
application    for    further   dela^jP' founded 
upon  such  a  statement,  no  hon.  member 
could,  he  was  persuaded,  resist.     He  had 
no  such  wish,  but  was  as  desirous  as  any 
hnn.  member  that  the  discussion  should 
proceed ;  and,  if  it  was  to  be  interrupted 
by  the  discussion  of  the  question  then'under 
consideration,  was  that  interruption  to  b^' 
imputed  to  him  ?  Had  he  advised  the  *h<Ni. 
baronet  to  publish  that  statement  which 
WAS  the* foundation  of  the  charge  agnfnat 
him  ?  Had  he  recommended  to  that  hom 
bart.  to  publish  that  statement  on  SatQl^y 
last,  so  as  to  give  rise  at  this  particular 
time  to  the  complaint  that  occasioned  thrs 
delay }  Had  -he  any  concern  in  the^medn* 
in* which'  the  question  had  been  brouglMi 
under  the  conwleratioa  of  tb»  Houie  i 
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tfnfe  tlw  tioUe  lord  htd  Mid  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  Uio  law  of  tbo  CMO^  had,  ai  had 
Won  ably  italod  by  his  bon.  friend,  aiade 
a^mit  Ina  own  argament«  and  wai  a  saffi- 
cieni  ground  fu  avoiding  all  onnecoitary 
May.  The  qnestion  was  one  of  (he  most 
grave  natore,  and  of  the  last  importance 
to  the  character,  the  diffnity,  the  honour, 
and  the  independence  of  that  House.  The 
ktiger  they  suffered  the  decision  upon  it 
Isr  be  delayed,  the  longer  they  would  snb- 
BNl  to  be  trampled  npon ;  and  the  more 
^kmy^  would  betray  their  own  dignity, 
leniings,  and  independence.  The  hw  of 
the  cese  had  been  discussed  and  decided 
wpon  in  a  full  House  lately  almost  tmani- 
■Mosly.  He  said,  almost  unammously, 
heeaass  thonsh  the  Hoose  was  full,  only 
Ibneteen  roten  with  the  h<m.  baronet,  and 
many  of  them  had  Toted  on  the  ground 
that  the  premos  confinement  of  tM  indi- 
?tdual  was  a  sufficient  pnnishment  for  his 
offence*  The  oonsideratioD,  however,  that 
one  individual  was  in  custody)  and  ano* 
Cher  imder  aoeusatiou,  was  a  reason  for 
restricting  the  adjoumnsent  to  the  shortest 
possible  period. 

Mr.  Butkurst  felt  thitt  every  member 
asuet  regret  that  this  qnestion  had  been 
forced  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
Hotise.  He  thought  that  whatever  opi- 
nion might  be  entertained  as  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  poblicatibn  in  question,  the 
difference  of  one  or  two  days  could  not 
be  of  much  consequence.  He  thought 
the  adfoamraent  should  extend  to  the  more 
distant  day— first,  because  many  rai^ 
perhaps  thiiflk  npon  a  careful  examination 
ef  the  context  of  this  long  paper,  that  it 
might  M»eflt  matter  of  extenoation,  if 
not  of  jossmcasien'— and,  secondly,  because 
it  was  of  importance  timt  the  (|uestion  al- 
feady  pending  should  be  nrevieufly  die* 
posed  o£  He  had  read  the  publication, 
and  thought  that  in  very  plain  language, 
it  impeached  the  legality  of  the  exercise 
of  a  privilege  which  was  strictly  conform- 
able to  thtt  practice  of  thnt  House.  For 
his  own  part,  he  thought  the  privileges  of 
that  House  as  much  a  part  of  the  law  c^ 
the  land  as  that  unwritten  common  law 
which  was  nnifcrsally  iwx»gnised  in  our 
oounanf  law;  bu^on  the  grounds  he  had 
before  otnted,  be  should  vale  for  the  ad- 
jenfttment  to  Fnday. 

Mr*  C.  W.  Wymn  expressed  his  surprise 
that  tht  right  bon.  gent,  opposite,  who 
had  been  so  long  an  nctive  member  of  the 
Hoose,  shonid  Jiave  foK  any  difficulty  in 
iseiding  whetiwr  the  how.  baronet  conld ' 
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take  a  share  in  the  other  proeeedings  of 
the  House.  He  conceived  that  the  point 
was  settled  that  members  in  his  situation 
were  only  excluded  on  the  particular 
question.  He  then  referred  to  the  cases 
of  Mr.  Steele,  Mr.  Esdale,  and  Major 
Scott,  to  shew  that  adjoornioents  for  seve- 
ral dstys  had  firequently  taken  place  on 
qnestions  similar  to  the  present.  He  must 
contend*  timt  it  was  actually  impossible 
for  gentlemen  to  be  prepared  for  the  dis-i 
cussion  to-morrow.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  bad  voted  on  the  former  question, 
and  might,  perhaps,  be  better  prepared 
for  this  discussion  than  others.  But  whei| 
he  considered  that  only  160  members  had 
been  present  at  that  discusskm,  and  looked 
round  him  now,  and  perceived  that  nearly 
40(>  were  present,  he  could  not  conceive 
how  those  wIk)  bad  beard  no  pert  of  the 
former  discussion  could  be  prepared  so 
early  to  enter  into  this.  In  his  opinion, 
therefore,  he  thought  that,  if  they  con^ 
suited  the  dignity  of  the  House,  /they 
should  consent  to  the  adjournment  to 
Friday. 

Mr.  Madoeh  observed,  that  an  interval 
of  five  days  had  taken  place  in  the  cases 
of  the  ChancelloT  of  the  Exchequer  and 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  House  then  divided  on  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  adjournment  should  be 
till  Friday  or  till  to-morrow : — 

For  the  discussion  to-morrow  -  -  190 

For  the  adjournment  till  l^riday  -  1441 

Majority   ------  —50 

[EXPUDITION    TO    T»X    ScBXLDT.}    Mr* 

Pwtsanby  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for 
resuming  the  adjourned  debate  upon  the 
policy  and  condfuct  of  the  Expedition  to 
the  Scheldt.     On  the  order  of  the  dajr 
being  read,  the  right  hon.  gent,  resumed  his 
argument  (in  reply  to  lord  Castlereagh,) 
and  began  by  expressinsr  his  surprise  that 
the  nMe  lord  bad  staBed  the  great  obfeob 
of  the  Expedition  to  be  the  creating  a  di- 
version in  fovoor  of  Austria,  and  that  the 
destruction  of  the  aisenal  nt  Antwerp  was 
only  a  secondary  object.    He  had  bee* 
the  more  surprixed  to  hear  thia,  when  he. 
recollected  the  instructions  tolosdChatliam, 
which  stated  in  efiectthat  the  particular 
object  of  the  Expedition  was  the  deetroo- 
tion  of  the  arsenil  at  Antwerp,    His  loni« 
ship  could  hardly  now,  therefore,  be  pee- 
nutted  to  say  that  this  vras  an  object  seco»* 
dary  to  the  chief  one,  of  giving  assistanen 
to  Austria.    The  noble  lord  had  said  tfaae 
he  had  called  for  the  military  opinions  noi  ^ 
to  determine  as  to  the  expediency  or  iaoHi 
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pe()i«ncy  of  the  Expedition  ;  but,  to  aiiist 
him  and  his  colleagues  in  itiaking  up  their 
minds  as  to  the  best  means  of  carrying  it 
into  execution.  Did  the  noble  lord  mean 
to  say,  that  he  asked  for  these  military 
opinions  in  order  to  judge  whether  he 
should  send  out  the  Expedition  or  not? 
He  understood  ft'om  his  gesture*  that  he 
had  called  for  them  with  that  view.  'Then 
why  had  the  noble  lord  decided  in  oppo* 
sition  to  these  opinions  ?  But  the  noble 
lord  contended  that  be  was  not  to  be  bound 
by  such  opinions^  and  illustrated  this  po- 
sition by  saying,  that  though  one  might 
receive  an  opinion  from  a  lawyer,  that  the 
title  deeds  of  an  estate  were  bad,  one  wouki 
probably  next,  morning,  purchase  the  es- 
tate. But  though  the  noble  lord  had  sent 
•ut  an  Expedition  in  opposition  to  the  opi- 
nions of  general  officers  whom  he  had 
consulted,  he  was  much  too  prudent  to  buy 
an  estate  again«t  the  opinion  of  counsel 
that  the  title  deeds  were  bad.  The  noble 
lord  had  argued  that  government  was  not 
bound  by  the  opinions  of  military  officers. 
True — they  might  act  on  their  own  res* 
ponsibilily — but  then  they  were  bound  to 
use  their  discretion  with  common  sense  ; 
and  though  they  were  not  bound  by  mili- 
tary opinions,  yet  if  they  did  think  it  right 
to  act  in  opposition  to  them,  they  made 
themselves  thereby  more  deeply  respon- 
sible. All  the  written  opinions  which  the 
noble  lord  had  called  for,  were  clearly  ad- 
verse to  tbefiscpedition,  so  that  he  had  no- 
thing to  produce  m  his  favour,  or  to  set 
against  those  authorities  which  tended  so 
Strongly  to  discourage  the  undertaking. 

The  noble  lord  had  been  pleased  tf>  im^ 
pnte  blame  to  his  noble  friend  fur  closing 
his  evidence  without  producing  general 
Brownrigg,  or  examining  that  officer  upon 
the  subject;  but  his  noble  friend  had  se?e« 
ral  times  called  for  general  Brownrigg, 
who  had  excused  himself  as  often  on  the 

Sound  of  indisposition.  But  the  noble 
rd  himself  had  produced  that  general  as 
a  witness,  and  what  was  the  justification 
drawn  from  his  evidence }  Why,  he  had 
aaid,  that  if  the  expedition  had  arrived  at 
Santvliet,  on  the  3d  of  August,  it  might 
have  succeeded  in  the  ulterior  objects. 
But  this  he  founded  on  no  naval  or  mili- 
tary authority,  but  conftssed,  that  it  was 
merely  an  inference  of  his  own  fh>m  ca- 
saal  conversations  with  military  and  naval 
officers,  and  Ibonded  wholly  upon  conjec- 
ture. The  noble  lord  himself  however  did 
not  concur  in  the  teittmony  of  §peneral 
Br^wnrig]^  which  he  considered  so  im- 
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portant;  fot  the  n«ble  lord  did  not  think 
those  favourable  prospects  stated  by  the 
general,  confined  to  the  3d  uf  August,  and 
said  he  could  not  specify  at  what  period 
the  Expediiion  might  not  have  succeeded  t 
an  assertion  which  implicated  those  wha 
had  the  management  of  its  execution*  If 
he  could  not  contemplate  the  time  when 
the  object  became  impracticable,  he  must 
deem  its  failure  owing  to  the  want  of 
judgment  and  enterprise  in  those  who  con* 
ducted  it.  His  lordship  iiad  been  at  Deal 
at  the  sailing  of  that  armament,  and  was 
able  to  give  an  answer  to  the  general  from 
his  own  knowledge,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  carry  it  all  to  the  place  intended  by  so 
early  a  day  as  the  general  named.  The 
last  division  was  not  telegraphed  to  sail 
till  that  very  3d  of  August,  on  which  day 
they  ought,  according  to  general  Brown« 
rig^,  to  have  been  at  Santvlie^.  in  order  to 
aflbrd  any  reasonable  hope  of  success*  If 
the  noble  lord,  as  he  said,  was  not  answer* 
able  for  unforeseen  accidents  preventing- 
ul tenor  operations,  yet  he  was  responsible 
for  framing  an  Expedition  without  think- 
ing of  any  adverse  accident.  Human  his* 
(ory  hard^  furnished  an  example  of  the 
planner  of  a  great  Expedition,  taking  every 
thing  for  granted  in4iis  favour,  and  wholly 
overlooking  every  thing  which  might 
prove  adverse. 

But  the  noble  lord  had  favoured  the 
House  with  long  citations  from  the  case  of 
sir  John  Mordaunt's  Expedition  agaiiwt 
Etuchefort,  in  which  he  more  than  insi-» 
nuated  a  comparison  between  tiiat  opera* 
tion  and  the  Expedition  to  tlie  Scheldt. 
Lord  Chatham,  the  great  lord  Chatham*, 
was  in  that  case  the  war  minister,  and  fail* 
ed.  The  noble  lord  had  in  the  late  instance 
been  the  war  uMnister,  ahd  also  failed* 
Thei*e  was,  however,  some  little  difRrence 
between  the  two  men.  Lord  Chathan^ 
stood  at  least  as  high  ia  the  opinion  and 
had  as  much  of  the  confidence  of  the 
country  as  the  noble  lord.  L4nl  CiiathaoL 
had  pretensions  to  the  confidence  of  the 
people — ^which  the  noble  lord  would  be 
scarcely  hardy  enough  to  think  himself 
entitled  to.  Lord  Chatham  as  a  war  Minis- 
ter, had  been  rather  more  successful  than 
the  noble  lord,  and  with  respect  to. talents 
there  might  be  those,  who  thought,  that 
lord  Chatham  would  not  suffer  by  a  coov 
parison  even  with  the  noble  lord.  But  to 
what  end  had  the  noble  lord  cited  the  solU 
tary  instance  of  lord  Chatham's  failurt  i^ 
Why  select  that  isolated  and  only  ijl-^ 
stance  ?  Why  not  look  for  some  of  ibe  umu^ 
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ittiilf  t^it  in  which  he  had  succeeded  ? 
,  though  it  WAB  to  be  admitted,  that  the 
comparison  of  a  case  of  failure  with  any 
measure  of  the  noble  lord's,  was  the  best 
way  lo  majce  the  comparison  itself  more 
apt,  and  thus  perhaps  it  was  intended  to  be 
argued. 

Sir  John  Mordauni  was  sent  agains^ 
Sochefort,  and  failed — Antwerp  iscii'cum« 
stanced  like^ochefort,  therefore  the  noble. 
lord  sent  an  ilxpedition  to  Antwerp,  and 
failed  likewise.  But  there  was  some  dif- 
ference in  the  amount  of  force  employed 
in  both.  Lord  Chatham,  in  the  Expedi- 
tion against  Rochefort,  did  not  send  out 
above  8  or  10,000  men.  He  did  not  risk 
a  whole  wtmy  ;  he  did  not  expose  the 
last  army  of,£oglaAd  to  inevitable  destruc- 
tion.  • 

In  the  course  of  the  commentaries  of 
the  noble  lord  upon  the  eyidenee,  the 
stated,  that  that  of  general  Brownrigg  wa« 
the  most  material  that  appeared,  and  that 
it  placed  the  merits  of  the  Expedition  in 
a  clearer  point  of  view,  than  the  testi- 
mony of  any  other  witness.  Let  them 
now  refer  to  that  evidence.  The  noble 
lord  would  not  dispute  the  authenticity 
of  the  papers  drawn  up  by  general  Brown- 
rigg* in  his  officittl  capacity  as  qaarter 
master  general.  The  noble  lord  would 
admit  the  authenticity  of  the  paper  sub- 
mitted by  general  Brownrigg  to  the  lieu- 
tenant-generals of  the  army  at  Bathz-,  on 
the  27  th  of  August.  Here  Mr.  Ponsouby 
read  at  length  the  Journal  of  the  Axjay, 
and  compared  different  passages  with  the 
evidence  of  general  Brownrigg ;  which 
officer  bad  affirmed,  that  if  the  army  had 
reached  Saiitvliet  by  the  3d  of  August, 
the  ulterior  objects  of  the  Expedition 
need  not  have  been  abandoned ;  but  it 
appeared  from  the  papers  before  them, 
that  on  that  very  day  they  had  received 
intelligence,  that  the  enemy's  fleet  were 
distinctly  seen  lying  at  Antwerp.  On 
the  4rth  of  August,  the  ships  had  got  up 
between  the  citadel  and  the  town.  It 
appeared  too,  that  such  was  the  infor- 
mation of  the  British  generals,  that  they 
did  not  know  in  what  part  of  the  town 
the  naval  arsenals  were  situated — nei* 
ther  was  it  then  known  that  ih^  ar- 
aenals  were  protected  by  the  guns  from 
the  citadel.  On  the  8th  of  August,  the 
day  before  that,  on  which  it  had  been 
said»  that  the  army  might  have  reached 
Antwerp,  and  opened  a  fire  upon  it— oh 
that  day  intelligence  was  received  of  a 
ooMiderable  increase  of  fi;>rce,  ti2«  2^000 


French    and    upwards    of   1,000    Dutch: 
troops,  being  in  Antwerp,  ten  squall roiw 
at  Bergen -op^oom,  and  great. numbers 
moving  in  every  direction,  so  that  were 
the  accounts  but  partially,  or  even   half 
of  them,  true,  had  they  proceeded,  as  had' 
been  siipposed,  from  Santvliet  on   the  3d, 
on  their  subsequent  arrival    at  Antwerp, 
instead  of  finding  it  in  the  defenceless  slate 
that  it  was  expected  to  hava  been  found 
in,  they  would  have  found  it  strong,  and 
formidably   defended.      The  noble   lord 
had  spoken  of  the  quality  of  the  enemy's, 
troops,  which  we  would  then  have  to  con* 
tend  with,  and  added  that'  he  would  not 
fear  to  commit   an    inferior    number  of 
British  ^Idiers  to  an  undertaking  of  the 
kind,  not  fearing  but  that  their  thirst  for 
military  glory,  and  talent  for    military 
achievement,  would  bring  them  triumphant 
over  superior  numbers  >  but  did  the  noble 
lord  forget   what    undisciplined    troops 
might  enect  while  under  the   cover    of 
town  walls,  fortresses  and  batteries,  even 
against  Veteran  troops  ?    Did  the  noble 
lord  forget  the  striking  instances  of  tliis 
determined    resolution,   afTurdcd    in  the 
course  of  the  Spanish  resistance  against 
the  French  }    In  the  field,  the   armies  of 
Spain  were  unable  to  make  any  efi'ectuai 
contest,  but  under  the  walls  of  Saragossa 
and  Gerona,  the  mere  peasantry  were  for 
a  time,  and  no  inconsiderable  time^  invin* 
cible. 

But  to  return  to  the  Journal.  On  the 
loth  of  August  information  was  received 
that  the  King  of  Holland  had  reached 
Bergen«op-Zoom,  and  that  there  was  near 
Antwerp  and  in  the  neighbouring  canton* 
meuts,  an  army  amounting  to  96,000  men* 
all,  or  the  greater  part  of  whom  were 
said  to  be  French ;  yet  the  noble  lord 
had  told  them,  notwithstanding  thos^facts» 
and  this  confirmation  of  them,  thai  there 
was  no  force,  at  that  time,  at  Antwerp,  or 
in  the  vicinity.  Bui  what  said  the  Army. 
Journal  of  the  1 4th  of  August  ?-*That 
the  commander  in  chief  had  received  com- 
munications from  two  most  confidential 
quarters,  confirming  the  troth  of  all  the 
preceding  intelligence  received  from  the 
3d  down  to  the  14th,  respecting  the  force 
of  the  enemy  and  the  strength  of  Antwerp. 
On  the  18th  and  19th,  they  got  accounts 
of  the  state  of  Lillo  and  *Liefkenshoeilc.  * 
But  the  noble  lord  might  say  all  ihis  was 
information  given  to  the  commanders,  but 
we  the  government  had  had  difierent  in- 
formation, and  upon  that  we  acted.  To 
recur,  thefl«  to  the  noble  lord's  own  infor<* 
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maiuui.     And  lwre»  in  the  fint  pkee»  it 
WM  to  be  remftrJifd,  thai  the  persons  giv- 
ing the  infeimatioii  were  net  military-^in 
the  next  place  it  wes  to  be  observed  that 
the  citadel  of  Antwerp^  which  was  said 
to  be  so  weak,  and  concerning  which  the 
govemment  pretended  to    have  had   so 
much  inibrmation^  that  there  wsiii,  in  their 
own  secret  intelltgencej  proof  that  they 
conld  not  knew  the  state  of  that  citadel ; 
none  but  military  ni«n  being  allowed  to  go 
into  the  citadel— with  so  nrach  care  and 
caution  was  k  looked  to  by  the  French. 
Then  what  was  the  information  with  re- 
spect to  Lillo  and  Lief  kenshoeik  ?    With 
respect  to  the  former^  fort  Lillo  appeared 
by  the  noble  lord's  information  tabe  in  a 
strong  state  of  defence,  with  guns  mounted 
and  palisades.    The  other  fort,  Liefken* 
shoeik,  is  opposite  to  it.    Of  the  two  the 
scite  of  Lillo  appeared  to  be  the  most  ele- 
vated.   The  informant  did  not  believe  it 
to  be  bomb  proof.     Here  the  noble  lord's 
own  spy  had  told  him  that  Lillo  was  in  a 
strong  state  of  defence.     Bat  there  was 
other  information ;  from  which  it  appear* 
ed,  that  on  the  Istof  August  troops  were' 
marching  to  Antwerp  from  all  quarters, 
though  none  had  at  that  date  arrived  there. 
It  appeared  also,  that  on  the  5th  of  August 
the  garrison  of  Antwerp  consisted  of  5,000 
men,  being  conscripts,  douaniers  and  vo- 
lunteers.    On  the  5th  and  6th  troops  from 
Calais  and   Boulogne  were  marching  to 
Cadsand  and  Breskins.     On  the  9th  and 
10th  there  were  at  Breda  and  Bergen- 
op-2^om,  from    5,000  to  0,000  Dutch 
troops,  and  on  the  Uth,  at  Breda,  Bergen- 
op- Zoom,  Antwerp  and  its  vicinity,  and 
Cadsandj  there  were  26,000  troops,  exclu- 
eive  of  the  garrison  of  Flushing.      The 
head-quarters  were  at  Roxerthal,  and  the 
army  was  commanded  by  the  King  of  Hol- 
land in  person.     Now  all  this,  it  was  to  be 
recollected,  came  from  the  noble  lord's 
own  spy.      His  own  spy  told  him  that 
there  were  26^000  troops  in  Antwerp,  and 
the  vicinity,  on  the  II ih  of  August,  and 
those   26,000   exclusive  of  the  garrison 
of  Flushing.    This  was  the  species  of  en- 
couraging information  whtcn  the  nolble 
lord  had  received  from  his  own  spy.     Not 
a  single  <Acer  or  engineer  who  bad  given 
,  bis  opinion  upon  the  remote  practicability 
of  the  Expedition,  who  did  not  found  his 
opinion  upon  the  most  qualified  provision 
of  every  thing  turning  out  favourable ; 
and  indeed  the  noble  lord  seemed  inclined 
to  limit  the  provisioif  still  more  by  argu- 
ing, that  tiie  Expedition  mnai  Imvo  been 


succsisful,  if  it  bad  no  obstaeiet  to< 

with,  either  as  to  the  eleoMnls^  Cht  climinte,. 

or  the  enemy. 

With  regard  to  the  naval  part  eC  III* 
Expedition,  ihe  noble  lord  at  the  head  ef 
the  admiralty  seemed  to  be  as  provident  aia 
the  noble  lord  himself.  His  opinion  grvoA- 
in  the  secret  information  respecting  thm 
navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  had  been  formed 
with  the  same  care  and  attention  that  die* 
tinguished  all  the  other  preceedings  of  bie 
lordship.  It  stated,  that  the  passage  frott 
the  Downs  to  Bathz  might  be  effected  m 
forty-eight  hours,  but  upon  the  coaditkni 
of  the  most  favourable  circunstances ; 
and  that  to  e&ct  this  passage  with  ex* 
pedition  and  safety,  it  was  neeesary  that 
there  should  be  a  pilot  in  every  line  o^ 
battle  ship  and  frigate ;  the  other  mode  of 
securing  the  safe  passage  of  the  ships  %ras, 
that  of  having  the  channel  buoyed;  now, 
with  respect  to  the  buoys,  there  was  net 
one,  and  as  to  the  number  of  pilots,  theee 
was  but  one  for  the  whole  fleet. 

He  now  eame  to  that  period  in  the  fiK« 
pedition  when  the  army  was  aasembled  nfe 
Bathz ;  and  first,  he  would  beg  the  atten* 
tion  of  the  House  while  he  read  to  them^ 
at  greater  length  than  he  could  have  wished, 
the  paper  addressed  by  general  Brown* 
rigg  to  the  general  officers  at  Balhs.  It 
began  by  stating,  that  :-— 

'*  The  armament  having  arrived  a(  the 
point  from  whence  further  arrangements 
are  to  be  made  for  carrying  into  effeet 
the  ulterior  object  of  the  Expedition;  and 
▼arious  important  considerations  com* 
bining  to  call  for  an  immediate  determina* 
tion.— -How  far  that  object  ean  be  ob* 
tained  with  the  means  in  our  power,  il 
becomes  necessary  to  deteit  these  means, 
and  to  advert  to  circumstances  which 
have  ensued  from  the  commencement  of 
the  undertaking. 

"  And  first  it  may  be  premised,  that  ac* 
cording  to  the  original  plan  of  operations, 
it  was  intended  that  a  division  of  the  army 
should  be  landed  on  Oadsand,  and  by  thai 
means  secure  to  our  fleet  an  entrance  intn 
the  West  Scheldt,  and  prevent  succonrt 
being  thrown  into  Flushing;  thus  eflkcto* 
ally  blockading  the  fortress  by  sea,  while 
the  army  which  disembarked  on  Uie  Motth 
side  of  Walcheren,  completed  the  invest* 
ment  on  the  land  side.  The  landing  en 
Cadsand  became  impracticable  from  the 
tempestuous  state  of  the  weather,  the  Ibren 
of  tne  enemy,  and  from  a  deficiency  la 
means  to  d«bark  at  once  a  body  ef  troope 
capable  of  contending  with  the  munbeit 
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liuwtt  was  CRTcry  roMoo  to  sopipoit  woold 
Im  fMrepani  to  dii|Mit«  m  Isiiding/' 

Here  tlieii  it  appeared  wtnt  Che  farce 
ai  the  eneeiy  was^  together  with  oor  colli* 
perattve  meffieieacy  fee  contend  with  their 
mereemng  nmnhera.  The  iiate  of  Cad-» 
itnd  WM  neredfaUnctly  laid  dewn»  and  it 
woold  he  recollected,  that  general  Brown- 
rigg,  in  hi<  eridence,  Mty  acqoitted  lord 
iMHitley  of  not  hoTtog  acted  right,  and 
dialiscUv  stated,  that  in  aiaiiiar  circnm- 
ilanoce  he  hioMelf  would  have  acted  in 
the  same  way.  Where  then  lay  the  faalt 
hot  with  the  planners?  k  was  evident, 
beyond  contradiction,  that  all  the  blame 
was  iapetahlfi  to  nunisiars,  who  had  sent 
ont  a  fiMTce  not  adeqaate  to  the  purpose 
fer  which  it  was  designed.  He  tben  goes 
on  to  say  that— 

'<*TbMe  circonutances*  which  it  was 
net  possible  to  controni,  gave  the  enemy 
the  opportunity  of  largely  nog^menting  his 
garrison  of  Flushing,  which,  together  with 
the  nature  of  the  grennd  on  which  the  at- 
taok  was  to  be  carried  on,  rendered  still 
nK>re  difllcoU  from  the  extensive  powers 
of  inondatkni  in  the  enemy's  hands,  pro- 
tracted the  reduction  of  the  place  to 
fifteen  days  from  the  period  of  our  ap« 
peering  befere  it;  notwithstanding  the 
nnremitting  exertions  of  the  navy  and 
troops  engaged  in  the  operation.  With 
these  oncontroolable  ohstacles  to  contend 
with,  the  prospect  soon  vanished  of  being 
able  by  a  rapid  and  simultaneous  efibrt,  to 
carry  the  object  of  the  Expedition  to  iu 
ultimate  extent,  and  which  could  alone  in- 
sure the  complete  success  of  the  enter* 
prise.  The  enemy  having  for  some  days 
enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  communication 
with  Cadsaad,  and  having  by  Uiis  means 
move  than  doubled  his  force,  led  to  the 
necessity  of  addtnr  to  the  besiegers  corps 
a  large  portion  of  the  force  destined  to 
proceed  hy  the  West  Scheldt  to  the  more 
distant  pomts  of  attack;  and  rendered  that 
force  unavailable  for  that  object,  until  we 
became  possessed  of  Flushing.  Having 
thus  stated  the  actual  circumstances  under 
which  the  armament  has  arrived  in  its 
present  situation ;  we  most  next  consider 
what  we  have  yet  to  accomplish,  and  the 
force  lihelv  to  be  opposea  to  us.  The 
strength  of  the  enemy,  by  concurring  in- 
telligence, appears  to  be  nearly  as  fol- 
iowa :  In  Bergen-op^Zoom  6,000;  Breda 
S«000;  cantoned  between  Bergen-op- 
Zoom  and  Antwerp  13,000;  in  Antwerp 

11,000;  on- the  left  bank  of  the  Scheldt 
f>OM;  in  Tholen  MO;    total  35,500.'^ 


MA  thee  we  had  It  in  evidence  thai  th# 
enemy^s  force  at  that  tmm  appeared  froai 
ooneorring  intelligenoe  to  amonnt  tn 
95f500  men.  Thus  toe  the  recorded  opH 
riions  of  general  Brewnriag  were  in  direcC 
hostility  with  the  professions  and  defeaetf 
of  the  noble  lord.  But,  would  the  noble 
lord  insinuate  that  general  Brownrtgg  had 
deceived  the  lieutenaaugenerals  upon  thai 
occasion  ?  He  (Mr.  ^nsonby)  would  not 
here  ask  whether  his  account  was  or  waa 
notexaggerated.  General  Brownrigg  had 
since,  it  vras  true,  in  his  evidence  upon  the 
inquiry  reduced  that  force  to  30,000 ;  but 
had  there  been  but  90,000,  they  woold  ill 
such  circumstances,  be  as  formidable  as 
fifty.  The  sncceif  upon  Antwerp  de>« 
ponded,  according  to  general  Brownrin^ 
upon  celerity  of  movement — that  celerity 
upon  effective  co*operation  on  the  part  of 
the  navy,  and  Uiat  co-operation  on  the  re-^ 
duction  of  the  forts  of  iillo  and  Lief  ken* 
shoeik.  Upon  the  1st  of  August  however 
it  appeared,  that  the  enemy's  fleet  waa 
above  the  boom  at  Lillo,  and  the  general 
opioion  was,  that  that  boom  could  not  be 
forced.  But  the  statement  went  on  to  say 
that, 

**  Oor  total  numbers,  including  artti* 
lery,  cavalry,  and  infantry,  amounts  to 
about  30,000  efiective ;  ot  which  0,000 
are  left  in  Walcheren,  and  2,000  must  ne« 
cessarily  be  left  in  South  Beveland,  gir* 
ing  a  disposable  force  of  only  22,000men 
for  the  siege  of  Antwerp,  and  the  otbet 
operations  connected  with  it.*' 

So  that  28,000,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
casualties  of  siclmessb  were  the  whole 
amount  of  British  troops  disposable  td 
advance  to  the  siege  of  Antwero,  and  te 
contend  with  35,500  men.  Tne  Honse 
would  observe,  however,  the  mode  of 
carrving  on  the  siege  as  recommended  in 
the  following  passage  :*«• 

**  In  proceeding  to  the  siege  of  An^ 
werp,  it  would  no  doubt  be  a  leading  oIk 
ject  in  the  plan  of  operations,  to  aceom* 
modate  it  as  for  as  possible  to  obtain  the 
co-operation  of  our  naval  meana,  widnml 
which,  the  enterprise  wouM  be  ctegged 
with  the  difllcultj  of  traneporting  by  Tend 
fitm  the  point  of  debarkatmn,  through  an 
enemy's  country,  all  the  ordnance^  stom^ 
and  entrenching  tools,  necessanrto  m* 
dertake  the  siege  of  a  considerable  plaee^ 
and  to  provide  the  means  of  anbsistanoa 
forwhiclk  we  could  not  well  eommand 
the  resources  of  the  country  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  arms ;  and  it  wenM  be  % 
conaideiaMe  ifwmstoe  of  these  dMknhiea 
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to  collect  if  they  dan  be  bad*  or  to  trans- 
port if  they,  be  prepareri,  the  v^st  Quan- 
tities of  platformsj  fascines^  and  gaouoas 
required  for  such  a  siege.  The  plati  by 
which  only  the  cooperation  of  our  naval 
force  can  be  obtajaed  would  be  by  the 
reduction  of  Lillo  and  Liefkenshoeik,  and 
the  complete  investment  of  Antwerp  on 
both  banks  of  the  river." 

From  this  it  appeared^  that  nothing 
i^ss  than  the  complete  investment  of  Ant- 
werp could  be  efiectual-  Such  was  the 
language  of  the  general  who  had  talked 
ojf  reducing  Antwerp  by  bombardment. 
One  would  almost  be.  led  to  doubt  upon 
referring,  to  this  paper^  that  the  writer  of 
it  was  the  same  gentleman  who  had  given 
bis  evidence  at  their  bar.  But  the  noble 
lord  had  said«  the  Expedition  bad  not 
been  fairly  tried.  In  what  respect  ?  Did 
be  mean  to  say  that  the  mode  of  execution 
bad  defeated  the  plan?  Were  the  gene- 
rals wrong  in  retreatinfl^  ?  Would  tlie 
poble  lord  have  had  them^  even  after 
general  Bfownrigg's  paper  of  the  '26th  of 
August^  have  gone  forward ;  or  if  he  ad- 
mitted that  nothing  could  have  been  done 
after  that  perLod>  he  called  upon  the 
poble  lord  tostat^,  what  error  in  the  exe- 
icution  was  the  cause  that  noth'mg  had 
}>een  done  before  it  ?  Why  not  openly 
state  to  his  Maj'.sty-^to  that  House, 
where  and  how  his  plans  had  been  abused^ 
or  discomEted  ? — And  if  the  noble  lord 
felt  that  such  was  the  fact,  why  did  he  not 
move  a  censure  upon  those  men  who  had 
refused  inqu'ury  into  the  causes  of  the  fail- 
ure of  that  Expedition  ?  But  with  re- 
flect to  the  diversion  in  favour  of  Austria 
f.* Austria  reouired  no  such  exertion  upon 
our  part^f  neither  as  to  number  nor  as  to 
place.  .He  could  not  help  adverting  here 
f4}  the  manner  of  expression,  to  the  ge- 
neral tone,  in  which  the  noble  lord  had 
last  njght  conducted  his  defence.  The 
jioble  lord  seemed  to  feel  as  if  be  had  per- 
formed some  grea^  service  to  the  country, 
and  was  ,in  other  parts  of  his  ^eech  as 
JS^y^  ^ryj  and  bliihsome,  as  if  he  was 
enjoyii^  some  pleasant  eutertajnment ; 
and  that  too  while  be  was  answering  the 
representatives  of  his  ituuhed  and  injured 
country  for^  the  many  thousands  of  hif 
countrymen  whom  his  wild  fantastic  ex- 
periments in  expeditions  had  buried  in  a 
foreign  grave.  Men,  no  doubt,  differed 
very  much  ;  but  he  did  not.  think  that 
any  other  man  in  the  empire  so  circum- 
atanced,  could  have  spoken  upon  the  sub- 
jecl  without  real  8|(pny  of  mind* 
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But  tbe.noble  lord  could  be.calm,  covid* 
be  gay,  and  even  (ieel  athisrease,  though i 
he  had  undarfcaken  this  most  disastrous 
Expedition,  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of 
all  theopioions  of  the  mUitery  men  he  bad 
consulted.  Sir  H.  Popham  in  vain  prun- 
ed for  dispatch,  and  threatened  the  nobie 
lord  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty  with 
the  dreadful  consequences  of  delay,  an 
haviiig  to  contend  with  the  most  serious 
of  obstacles — the  elements ;  bat  the  noble 
lord  knew  better.  That  noble  lord  re-* 
plied  ta  such  representation,  "  Go  on, 
sir  Home— only  go,  and  I  dare  say  you 
will  do  very  well/'  (A  laugh.)  Ano- 
ther ground  of  juatification  as  stated  by 
the  noble  lord,  was  the  expediency  of* 
raising  the  character  of  the  army— to 
raise  higher  the  military  character  of  the* 
country.  Did  the  noble  lord  find  that 
character  so  fallen  and  degraded,  that  it 
became  expedient  to  throw  away  the 
lives  of  a  great  army  in  order  to  restore 
it  ?  This  was  indeed  a  compliment  to  onr 
military  means !  but  if  that  Expedition 
had  found  their  character  high,  had  it  by. 
its  own  virtue  or  its  unhappy  result  work* 
ed  that  character  up  higher?  Where 
had  we  met  the  enemy  upon  equal  terms 
and  not  been  conquerors?  But  were  we 
a  herd  of  the  veriest  cowards  that  ever 
crawled  upon  the  earth,  common  huma- 
nity should  have  prevented  him  from  em*. 
barking  such  a  cruel  experiment'  Nel- 
son, and  the  fights  of  Aboukir  and  Co« 
penhagen  had  been  irreverently  rntro*. 
duced  by  the  noble  lord  in  his  justifica- 
tion. Why  !  what  similarity  was  there 
between  that  Hero  and  the  commander 
in  chief  of  the  late  Expedition,  whom  the 
noble  lord  selected  for  celerity,  sagacity 
and  dispatch  ?  The  noble  lord  thought 
he  was  upon  a  rock;  he  called  for  ac* 
quittai  from  the  justice  of  the  House. 
He  (Mr.  Pousonby)  called  also  upon  the 
justice  of  the  House.  He  asked  them  if 
they  would  say  that  the  noble  lord  was 
not  responsible  for  the  failure  ?  But  the 
noble  lord  had  indeed  reason  to  calculate 
liberally  upon  the  lenity  of  the  House. 
They  had  often  been  deaf  to.  the  calls  of 
justice  and  pardoned  his  ofienceSi  only  to 
repeat  the  exercise  of  their  forgiveness. 
He  was  either  wrong  or  he  was  rights— if 
right,  why  that  latent  intrigue,  amongst 
his  colleagues,  in  which  even  his  nearest 
connections  and  associates  took  a  part. 
Why  did  they  all  ^  agree  that  be  was 
incompetent  to  the^  situation  which  be 
held?    Why   did    they    agree   that   bet 
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fthouKl  ft^y  in  office  till  the  termination  of. 
the  £xptfJilion«  which  he  himself  had 
plann^d-^then  to  foe  toraed  out,  whether 
that  Expedition  failed  or  succeeded  ?  He 
(Mr.  P.)  believed  that  they  were  aflxious 
lo  aeod  o«t  the  Expedition,  in  order  to 
■end  out  the  noble  iord.  They  were  so 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  him,  that  they  suf- 
fered him  to  plan  what  the^  were  coo- 
scioas  must  fail,  but  which  failure  would 
relieve  them  from  the  noble  lord.  The 
House, -then,  would  pause,  and  retrace 
the  mischieyous  eflects  of  their  own  mis- 
judged lenity  towards  the  noble  lord,  and 
the  set  of  men  who  have  been  so  long 
abasing  it.  This  cond«ict  of  that  House 
was  one  of  the  most  powerful  causes  of 
the  late  calamitous  Expedition.  They 
|iad  now  to  suffer  the  consequences  of  their 
Iveak  indulgence  to  the  incorrigible  fa- 
tuity of  a  set  of  men,  who  thought  that 
because  they  were  tolerated  they  were 
approved.  Unfeeling  from  habit,  bold 
from  ignorance,  and  confident  from  iro* 
punity,  they  grew  more  hardy  as  they 
became  more  criminal.  Let  the-  House 
assert  its  dienily,  by  wresting  from  them 
the  means  of  doing  mischief.  They  had 
heard  of  libellers  within  and  without  those 
walU — let  the  House  be  but  true  to  itself, 
and  to  the  country,  and  such  conduct 
would  be  the  most  satisfactory  answer  to 
all  such  charges. 

General  CrM^fkrd  rose  and  addressed 
the  House  as  follows :— Previous  to  enter- 
ing oflon  the  immediate  consideration  of 
the  Expedition  to  the  Scheldt,  I  shall,  with 
the  leave  of  the  House,  take  a  review  of 
the  general  policy  by  which  his  Majesty's 
ministers  must  have  been  governed  at  the 
lime  they  determined  upon  that  measure. 
'  This  would  have  been  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary discussion  at  all  events,  but  it  has 
become  particularly  so,  as  much  difference 
of  opinion  has  prevailed  in  this  House 
and  in  the  country,  upon  a  point  of  such 
Very  material  importance. 

Objections  of  a  pecmiiary  nature  have 
been  stated  to  any  other  employment  of 
our  forces  at  the  period  when  the  Expe- 
dition was  sent  to  the  Scheldt,  but  there 
are,  in  my  opinion,  many  considerations 
which  mu»t  then  have  rendered  operations 
in  any  part  of  Europe  but  that  wiWch  was 
chosen  for  their  theatre,  decidedly  out  of 
the  question. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1 U09,  Austria  was 
meditating  war  with  France,  and  we  were 
actfvely  engaged  in  support  of  the  Spanish 
oameagainst  the  ^me  power,    labehovod 


us  then  to  combine,  a)i  ht  »1t  was  pos«- 
sible  to  do  so,  a  co-operation  with  Austria* 
without  relaxing  our  efforts  in  fuvoor  of 
Spain,  and  with  as  much  attention  lo  our* 
immediate  national  interests,  as  might  ba« 
compatible  with  the  furtherance  of  thoae. 
•of  our  allies,  and  with  the  success,  as  far< 
as  we  could  promote  it,  of  the  comftion. 
cause  of  Europe^ 

When  I  mention  national  interests,  I 
certainly  do  not  mean  to>deny  that  oorfkal 
and  best  interest  must  ever  consist  in  pro^^ 
rooting,  to  the  ntmost  extent  of  our  power, 
the  success  of  those  nations  which  may 
be  at  any  time  engaged  in  active  hostility 
against  the  common  enemy.  But  whilst* 
a  government  is  acting  upon  this  broad- 
and  enlightened  system,  it  is  its  bounden 
duty  to  attempt  the  acquisition  of  such  se-». 
parate  national  objects  as  may  be  attaina- 
ble without  prejudice  to  the  great  and  ^e« 
neral  line  of  policy,  which  an  able  states- 
man will  ever  make  his  predominant  con* 
sideration. 

Austria,  in  her  communications  to  tliis 
government,  made  two  distinct  proposi* 
tions : — The  one  to  land  an  army  in  the 
gulf  of  the  Adriatic,  in  order  to  co-operate 
with  the  archduke  John,  at  that  time  com- 
manding on  the  side  of  Italy,  and  if  that 
should  be  considered  as  not  practicable,  at 
lea;»t  to  keep  all  the  troops  in  Sicily  which 
then  were  the;e,  fur  the  purpose  of  create 
tng  a  diversion  in  Italy,  either  by  occasi- 
onal descents,  should  opportunity  otter,  or 
by  detaining,  through  the  menacing  atti-* 
tnde  of  that  oOeiisive  position,  a  part  of 
the  enemy's  force  in  the  kingdom  of  Na^i 
pies. 

The  second  proposition  of  Austria  was, 
to  send  a  corps  of  mod  orate  s'*ze  to  the 
north  of  Germany,  for  the  purJMse  of  sup- 
porting, and  still  farther  increasing'  th* 
iosurrections  against  the  newly  established 
governments  which  had  already  appeared 
in  those  countries,  and  by  that  means  cre<iv 
ating  a  great  diversion  in  her  favour. 

I^i  us  now  examine  the  measures  thus' 
proposed  l>y  Austria,  and  other  operations 
which  have  been  suggested  in  this  country 
as  preferable  to  that  which  his  Majesty'a 
ministers  adopted. 

The  landing  an  army  in  the  Adriatic 
Gulf  has  always  appeared  to  me  a  measure 
particularly  objectionable,  even  if  3*our 
ally,  for  whom  it  might  be  undertsdcen# 
were  in:  great  force  in  that  quarter,  and 
enjoying  a  decided  superiority  over  tbm 
eneitty«--«*The  great  and  leading  objection 
GooaiattMi  tb&,  ia  ^hb  comidfrttioii  t 
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of  Its  ditttance  from  England ;  h^we^er,  I 
am  ready  to  adait,  that  a  combinaiioD  of 
certain  ciroomstancei  might  rendor  aodi 
an  operation  advisable,  liot  it  mont  m- 
doubtadly  was  not  lo  in  the  fireaent  m* 
stance.  "BefQiv  yon  determine  npon  aesd-* 
ing  an  army  to  act  decidedly  in  that  qoar* 
tor,  the  Ansurians  mait  be  prepared  to  to* 
rade  tbo  north  of  Italy  with  sach  meani^ 
and  nnder  aoch  cireinBataaces,  as  wonid 
juAtify  yonr  fonninff  aanffaine  hopes  oi 
«cci«^  Jutbmc»^,Thrgt  tmi*  «». 
embarking  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  flsighi 
andkMibtealy  co-operate  to  rery  great  ad» 
▼anta^;  bnc  when  yon  consider  that 
Austria  began  tho  hno  war  with  France 
totally  noconnected  with  any  other  contU 
nenul  powor,  and  that  the  opening  of  her 
campaign  eridently  pnaved,  that  the  lead^* 
ing  principles  by  which  it  was  governed 
were  fondamentaHy  eivoiieons»  and  tend^ 
ing  to  destroy  ail  bopos  of  the  aocfssioii 
of  Rassia  to  her  cause,  even  if  such  hopea 
had  ever  been  entertained,  the  govntn* 
ment  of  this  conntry  would  have  acted 
very  unwisdy  to  place  that  oonidence  ki 
her  ultimate  snccess,  which  could  aleno 
render  the  sending  an  army  to  kaly  an 
advisable  measure. 

France  contending  agaioFt  AvMtria,  tho 
latter  vrholly  unsupported  by  any  conti* 
nental  power,  made  the  imoe  at  least  quitn 
uncertain.  Had  Russia  acted  heartily  in 
the  field  with  Austria,  wo  should  have  been 
justified  in  leokiog  to  nkimate  saccess  in 
the  great  struggle  then  pending,  and  oon^ 
pletely  justifiMlin  committing  ourselves  to 
any  estent  in  support  of  so  fonnidahle  a 
combination  against  the  coosmcsi  enemy ; 
but  even  in  that  case,  the  operation  in 
Italy  is  not  the  one  I  should  prefer,  tbongb 
a  Tor^  asaterial  ohjection  under  this  sup- 
position would  certainly  have  been  io« 
moved. 

Under  the  existing  ctrcomstances  of  tbo 
case,  the  objections  of  the  length  of  voy* 
age  and  consequent  late  arrival,  would 
equally  have  applied  to  this  operation  as 
to  that  in  the  Adriatic ;  and  tnoogh  our 
communication  would  always  have  been 
secure,  yet  we  should  just  have  landed  in 
Italy  and  re-embarked  without  having  ef» 
fected  any  diversion  of  consoquence  to 
our  allies,  and  without  the  chance  of  ob* 
taining  any  national  object  whstovor. 
The  Austrian  armistice,  and  tho  tias^ 
which  tho  enemy  had  had  to  bring  lor* 
ward  great  additional  means,  would  oavn 
enabim  him  to  turn  against  us  a  conaidop* 
abln  topenoci^  of  f oeco^  wsdmnt  n  lahaai 


namely,  if  dm  allied  army  should  be  fcrc- 
nd  only  to  a  temporary  retreat,  the  British 
would  sofier  incalculable  inconvenience 
firomtheintereeptfon  of  all  communication 
with  their  fleet,  and  their  great  depot,  and 
fima  their  being  thrown  entirely  upon 
their  ally  for  subsistence,  and  every  re- 
quisite fer  the  army,  in  an  unproductrre 
country,  ill  calculated  to  ftimish  supplies 
fi>r  the  extant  of  force  which,  under  tuch 
ctPcumetance^  wiankl  be  pressing  upon  its 
vcaouroes. 

This  observation  applies  to  an  operation 
in  that  point  at  any  time ;  but  in  this  par- 
ticular case  there  was  another  insuperable 
ofcjection.  The  ormy  intended  for  active 
operations  could  not  poasibiy  be  ready 
befiwe  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  July,  as 
appears  by  the  papers  on  the  table ;  be- 
cause the  basis  upon  which  alone  it  could 
be  formed,  were  those  troops  which  bad 
been  employed  under  sir  John  Moorcr  in 
Spain:  and  with  all  the  exertion  which 
the  government,  the  commander  in  chief, 
and  every  officer  concerned^  could  make, 
tho  regiments  ^t  had  suffered  so  much 
in  their  retreat  to  Corunna,  and  in  the 
glorious  battle  fbngbt  there,  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  readjr  lo  take  the  field  again  be- 
ft»re  the  period  above  mentionea.  Our 
means  of  recruiting  are  well  known  to  be 
very  limhed-^^ar  great  resource  for  expe- 
ditioos  completion  of  deficiencies,  and  aug- 
tneaiation  of  our  force,  namely,  volunteer- 
ing from  tho  myKtia,  was  resorted  to,  and 
no  means  left  nnomployed,  but  still  the 
utmost  energy  and  activity  in  every  de- 
partment coaU  not  produce  a  sufficient 
army  of  any  size  sooner  than  the  period 
at  which  our  troops  wore  embarked  in 
July. 

If  we  had  dispatched  so  lovge  an  arma- 
mnnt  to  the  Adriatic  Gulf  at  so  late  a  pe- 
riod, (and  sooner  we  coaid  not  have  done 
ao)  considering  the  length  of  the  voyage, 
and  difficulty  of  parts  of  the  navigation, 
there  wns  no  chance  of  oar  arriving  at 
Trieste  titl  long  alter  tho  archduke  .&hn 
had  retired  into  Hnagnry  ;  andtodesoend 
in  a  small  corps  at  Triesio  would  have 
boaBBadncm. 

In  every  point  of  view  eoQsideiod,  this 
Adrisait  oporation  conld  novar  have  been 
aerandy  entertained  a  single  moment  by 
any  person  capable  of  appvecialtng  such 


fha  inmmon  oi  JmXf  oomaanext  under 

Too  sanding  a  largo 


amq^to  thai  country,  msut  always  bo,  to 
o  fiiat  day ss^  objcorinaaMii  on 
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log  himwlf  tDoauch  on  the  Danabe,  be- 
fMr«  we  oo«M  have  made  anj  consider- 
able progross  in  ofiensm  operatioiM,  and 
the  deftnitive  treaty  of  peace  would  have 
left  iM  no  vHeittttti?e,  but  that  of  retreat. 
'  hi  Sicily  we  wisely  kept  what  force  was 
alreadjMhere ;  we  could  not  withdraw  it 
%9  act  in  Spain  withont  rabiectine  Sicily 
%m  a  •accesfal  aHaek  by  the  French  troops 
Iben  in  Italy.  The  retention  of  our  force 
HI  that  island,  bad  certainly  tbe  eifect 
which  Anstria  k>dsed  to  when  she  nrced 
m  net  to  withdraw  it,  namely,  of  keepmg 
a  French  corps  in  the  kingdom  ef  Naples. 

The  seeoBRi  saggestion  of  Anstria,  to 
iend  a  force  to  tbe  north  of  Germany, 
was  liable  to  many  rery  serions  objections. 
-  Nothing  coekl  have  jostified  yon  in  fo* 
mcnling  and  extending,  by  your  coonte* 
nance  uid  support,  insurrections  which  you 
did  not  see  the  best  prospect  of  bringing 
lop  a  Ihvoorable  issoe.  Such  a  prospect 
M  certainly  not  arise  from  the  extent  of 
confidence  which  you  conld  repose  in  the 
luccessful  termination  of  the  <;onte8t  be- 
tween Austria  and  France,  nor  was  the 
force  which  Austria  proposed  to  ^ou  to 
tend  to  Germany,  under  any  arcum- 
stances,  equal  to  the  object. 

Having  fixed  upon   a  secure  landing 

eDe  for  a  large  armament  between  the 
s  and  the  £lbe,  where  your  re-em- 
barkation, in  case  of  retreat,  might  have 
been  protected  by  aj|  entrenched  position, 
wbien  would  equally  have  served  for  your 
llrsi  great  depot ;  you  certainly  might,  in 
tbatcase,  have  made  use  of  the  Weser,  as 
your  centreline  of  operation,  with  great 
advantage,  re-establishing  the  fortress  of 
Han>«ln  as  your  principal  advanced  dep6t, 
and  enrolling  and  arming  all  the  disbanded 
ai>ldiery  of  Hanover  and  Hesse,  &c.  who 
would  soon  have  formed  a  very  considera- 
ble body  of  excellent  troops. 

Hie  detail  and  ulterior  extent  of  your 
operations  must,  of  course,  have  depended 
upon  circumstances.  But  if  you  had  bad 
an  army  of  about  10,000  British  troops  to 
Mppoit  those  insurrections,  there  would 
have  been  little  or  no  doubt  of  success, 
provided  always,  which  was  indispensably 
necessary  to  the  happy  issue  o/  such  a 
project^  you  could  have  had  ihat  confi- 
dence in  the  Austrian  campaign,  which 
the  jnncti«)n  of  Russia  could  alone  have 
entitled  you  to  entertain ;  and  provided 
you  could  have  been  sore  of  the  active  co- 
operation of  Pfutfrisi,  to  guard  you  against 
Ine  ifMuraions  e#  the  Dteies  ft^om  the 
Noiib  f  npen  wkicb- 1  tbialv  yon  might 

VOU  XVI. 


have  reckoned,    if   Russia    had   joined 
Austria. 

The  disembarkation  of  your  army  at 
Stralsand,  with  a  view  to  carrying  ^n 
operations  in  tbe  countries  of  Hanover  and 
Hesse,  would,  under  any  circumstances, 
have  been  unadvisable :  the  distance  from 
England  is  so  great :  there  is  no  water 
commuRtcation  leading  towards  tbe  in- 
tended theatre  of  your  operations;  and 
the  intervention  of  the  IPrussian  territory 
between  yoo  and  your  principal  point  of 
communication,  would  have  placed  you 
in  too  great  a  dependance  upon  a  power, 
whom  vou  had  not  the  means  of  positively 
controlling. 

The  minor  operation,  as  proposed  by 
Austria,  would  have  been,  ia  every  view, 
highly  injudicious.  And  the  more  exten-« 
sive  one  would  only  havo  been  justifiable 
under  the  circumstances  to  which  I. have 
above  alluded,  of  an  extensive  combination 
against  the  French,  &c.  &c.  because,  in 
no  other  case  could  you  have  entertained 
any  well-grounded  prosp^t  of  perma- 
nently re-establishing  the  original  German 
governments ;  which,  of  course,  was  the 
only  object  that  your  support  of  the  in- 
surrections could  have  had  tn  view. 

To  give  rise  to  such  insurrections,  or  to 
encourage  them,  and  extend  them  by 
your  countenance,  unless  with  as  great  a 
certainty  of  bringing  them  to  a  favourable 
issue  as  any  human  effort  can  afibrd,  is 
wholly  inadmissible.  To  resort  to  such 
measures  merely  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
a  diversion,  with  every  probability  of  be- 
ing obliged  to  abandon  the  inhabitants  of 
a  country  either  excited  by  you,  in  the 
first  instance,  or  to  whose  risings  you  have 
been  a  party  by  giving  them  protection, 
thus  becoming  the  means  of  subjecting  a 
loyal  and  brave  people  to  the  vindictive 
rage  of  oftended  rulers,  is  atrocious  policy* 
It  is  whai  every  honest  man  must  sin- 
cerely deprecate,  and  I  trust  the  fair  lame 
of  Britain  will  never  be  sullied  by  the 
adoption  of  such  a  Machiavelian  system. 

When  I  remarked,  that  in  order  to  jus* 
tify  your  committing  yourself  decidedly 
in  operations  of  the  natare  that  I  have 
described,  you  should  have  reason  for 
more  confidence  in  the  success  of  yoor 
ally,  than  the  government  of  this  conntry 
was  entitled  to  entertain,  whilst  Austria 
was  last  engaged  against  Fran<*e;  I  waa 
very  te  from  meaning  to  establish  so  un- 
generous, so  contracted,  so  paltry,  and  s^ 
impe^tie  a  principle,  as  that  when  yowt 
ally    ia  tiK  wetbtef^  and  eonseyienajr 
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ivants  your  asdistance  the  most,  it  is  then 
thiit  such  assistance,  upon  cold  pruden- 
fclal  calculations/  should  be  withheld.     It 
is  one  thing,  however,  to  be  actually  en- 
gaged in  the  Bt^ld,  either  in  immediate 
connection  or  in   co-operation  with  an 
ally';  and  another,  to  determine  how  far 
you  c^  be  justified  in  committing  your- 
selves 'before   that    alliance    is    formed. 
Should  circumstances  have  borne  you  out, 
in  making  common  cause  with  an  ally, 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  that  term,  then,  of 
course,  you  must  shaie  with  him  every 
clanger  of  the  war,  as  long  as  it  is  possible 
for  you  to  persevere ;  otherwise  you  would 
be  a  degraded  nation,  and  your  alliance 
would   not   be   worth  having.      But  the 
paramount  duty  of  a  government,  prima- 
rily to  protect  and  foster  the  interests  of 
the  particular  country  over  which  it  pre- 
sides, imposes   the   indispensable  obliga- 
tion,  previously   to  contracting  an  alli- 
ance which  is  immediately  to  be  followed 
up  by  hostile  operations,  to  weigh  very 
maturely  the  ^egree  of  confidence  which 
all  (he  circumstances  of  the  case  justify  in 
the  ultimate  issue  of  those  operations,  and 
^pon  this  consideration  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  the  means  intrusted  to  the 
cure  of.  that  government  ought  to  be  com- 
mitted. 

Another  employment  of  our  force,  sug- 
gested in  this  country,  was  in  aid  of  the 
Spaniards  on  the  peninsula.  No\v  the 
addition  of  any  reinforcements  of  conse- 
oucnce  to  our  army  in  Portuj^l,  consi* 
dering  the  dearth  of  subsistence  there, 
could  have  produced  no  other  elFect,  but 
that  of  creating  the  utmost  embarrassment 
in  point  of  provisions,,  thus  suspending  our 
active  operations  in  that  quarter,  and  com- 
pletely paralysed  our  exertions. 

There  is,  indeed,  another  point  on  the 
peninsula  from  whence,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, we  might  have  operated  with 
Tery  great  advantage.  If  we  could  have 
landed  an  arniy  at  Cadiz,  it  would  have 
had  all  the  tesourc^s  of  Cadiz  itself,  of  ttic 
line  province  of  Andalusia,  and  the  fertile 
banks  of  the  Guadiana  for  its  supplies, 
equipment,  provisions,  mcan^  of  traniiport, 
&c.  This  army  wotild  then  have  taken 
its  line  by  Cordova,  through  the  Sierra 
•Morena  upon  Madrid,  and  connected  that 
operation  with  the  advance  of  the  army 
from  Portagal,  by  an  intermediate  corps 
proceeding  through  Seville  and  Merida. 
8uch  an  operation,  especially  considering 
that  at  that  time  the  enemy  could  not  re- 
inforce hh  armiea  in  Spaiut  would  proba- 


bly have  terminated   in  the  complete  ex- 
pulsion of  the  French  from' that  kingdeni, 
and,  of  course,  would  have  been  most  es- 
sentially beneficial  to  the  common  came. 
But  in  order  to  have  made  this  practicable, 
the  Spaniards  must  have  given  us  tempo- 
rary  possession  of   Cadiz,  as  our  chief 
depot,  and  as  our  point  of  retreat  in  case 
of  failure.     To  this  they  would  never  con- 
sent, and  our  government,  acting  alwayv 
upon  those  great  and  liberal  views  of  ea- 
li^htened  policy,  which  have  invariably 
led  them  to  avofd  increasing,  by  an  act  of 
theirs,  that  political,  jealousy,  which  has 
always  formed  an  essential  feature  of  the 
Spanish  nation,  and  the  .augmentation  of 
which  towards  us  would  seal  the  annihi- 
lation of  their  last  hopes  of  success,  deter- 
mined not  to  take  possession  of  Cadiz  ex- 
cepting by  their  consent;  the  impossibi- 
lity of  obtaining  this  obliged  us  to  re- 
nounce  a  plan,  to  which  otherwise  we 
might  have  resorted  with  so  much  ad- 
vantage; we  wisely  concluded,  that  with- 
out the  actual  possession  of  Cadiz,  such  an 
operation  was  not  to  be  undertaken. 

As  to  any  descent  upon  the  coast  of 
France,  no  attack  which  you  could  have 
made  would  have  held  out  a  prospect  of 
national  advantages  in  the  least  degree 
comparable  with  those  which  would  have 
resulted  from  success  in  the  operation  y«tt 
did  undertake  :  and  such  a  descent  would 
have  created  no  diversion  in  favour  of 
Austria,  at  least  none  of  any  importance. 
In  France,  properly  so  called,  the  enemy 
would  much  sunner  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  collecting  superior  means  to  op- 
pose you  ;  because,  under  no  circum- 
stances however  urgent,  could  the  ruler  of 
that  country  leave  it  without  a  considera- 
ble number  of  regular  troops,  which 
might  have  been  soon  CQllected  and  form- 
ed into  an  army  ;  atid  the  gens  d'armes 
and  national  guards  are  very  numerous. 

Every  operation  therefore  but  that 
which  was  determined  upon  was  posi* 
tively  objectionable,  in  some  way  or 
other ;  and  the  Expedition  to  tho  Scheldt^ 
at  the  same  time  that  it  held  out  the  best 
prospect  of  attaining  objects  of  the  utmost 
possible  ^magnitude  to  this  country,  was 
the  only  ijllvcrsion,  little  as  it  might  be« 
which  you  could  make  in  favour  of  Aus- 
tria, unless  you  acted  with  a  great  degree 
of  political  shortsightedness^  and  with  a 
degree  of  criminality  that  would  for  ever 
have  disgraced  the  government  of  this 
great  and  enlightened,  and  I  will  say,  witk 
ail  our  defects*  of  thi4  virtuous  country. 
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Let  it  not  be  said  that  we  collected  a 
Urge  ^rmnroent  and  then  looked  around 
far  its  object,  determined  to  send  it  some- 
wficre,  and  if  we  could  not  find  an  eli- 
gible destination,  to  choose  a  bad  one 
rather  than  let  our  force  remain  idle.  If 
yon  can  suppose  any  person  to  be  serious 
in  talking  thus,  you  must  suppose  him 
at  the  same  time  ignorant  of  the  best 
interests  of  his  country  ;  othcrivise  he 
would  be  able  to  appreciate  how  mate- 
rially those  interests  must  have  been  pro- 
moted by  the  complete  success  of  the 
Expedition  now  under  consideration. 

The  Austrian  propositions  fiave  been 
urged,  as  if  they  ought  to  have  been  bind- 
ing upon  this  country  ;  |>ur,  though  you 
would  upon  all  occasions  be  desirous  of 
cotnrse  to  meet  the  wishes  of  your  aify, 
yet  you  are  not  obliged  to  surrender 
yourself  to  him  at  discretion:  he  may 
propose  what  it  is  unadvisablc  to  adopt, 
and  you  must  exercise  your  own  judg- 
ment. From  long  experience  of  the 
Austrian  councils,  I  cannot  say  that  I 
think  them  more  entitled  to  blind  confi- 
dence than  those  of  other  powers. 

I  must  protest  too  against  the  admission 
of  the  doctrine,  that  the  plans  of  ministers 
ar«  necessarily  to  be  tried  by  contrasting 
them  with  the  speculations  ot  others.  The 
Tariety  of  those  speeulatiolis  is  at  once 
sufficient  to  prove  the  absurdity  of  resort- 
ing to  such  a  medium  of  probation.  Upon 
wbat  principle  too  can  the  opposition  set 
up  their  opinions  as  incontrovertible  ?  No 
set  of  human  beings  have  any  right  to 
arrogate  to  themselves  infallibility.  That 
is  an  attribute  which  belongs  not  to  mor- 
tals :  but  suppose  it  were  otherwise,  why 
are  the  opponents  of  a  government  more 
entitled  to  claim  that  advantage  than  the 
government  itself?  At  first  sight  the  pre- 
sumption is  in  favour  of  every  govern* 
ment,  from  the  superior  means  of  informa- 
tion which  they^nust  possess,  and  which 
are  so  essential  to  forming  a  just  opinion 
upon  their  measures. 

The  project  of  France  is  certainly  to 
form  an  immense  naval  armament  in  the 
Scheldt.  The  basin  now  forming  at  Ant- 
werp is  to  contain  fifty  sail  of  the  line. 
By  means  of  the  extensive  inland  naviga- 
tion, which  France,  in  the  present  sub- 
jttgated  state  of  Europe,  completely  cora- 
nands«  timber  and  other  materials  lor  ship 
baikling  can  be  collected  in  any  quantity 
at  Antwerp^  and  artificers  to  any  number  ; 
therefore  x  see  no  limits  to  the  creation  of 
what  nanral  means  our  enemy  chooses  in 
the  Scheldt. 


Those  means  would  always  be, available 
against  this  countiy,  excepting  about  two 
months  in  the  vear,  when  the  Sche4dt 
might  be  frozen.  At  that  period  however 
twenty  sail  of  the  line  might  always  be 
stationed  in  Flushing  harbour,  ready  to 
act  at  any  moment. 

Look  at  this  immense  naval  establish- 
ment with  immediate  reference  to  the  in- 
vasion of  England. 

It  has  always  been  considered  by  tho«e 
best  able  to  form  a  judgment  upon  such 
subjects,  that  to  enable  the  13oulogne  Flo- 
tilla, containing,  when  in  order,  about 
100,000  troops,  to  pass  the  channel  in  se- 
curity, the  presence  of  a  large  fleet  would 
l)e  necessary,  partly  to  draw  offour  ships 
of  war,  and  partly  to  aflbrd  an  infmediate 
escort.  ^ 

With  this  view  the  enemy  has  contem- 
plated plans  of  assembling  targe  fleets  in 
the  Atlantic,  and  afier  deceiving  us  with 
respect  to  (heir  destination,  to  run  them 
up  the  Channel.  This  would  at  all  times 
have  been  very  precarious  ;  but  from  the 
Scheldt  he  will  be  able  to  combine  a 
formidable  invasion  with  the  greatest 
facility.  He  can  send  from  thence  a  very 
large  fleet  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
operations  of  the  Boulogne  Flotilla,  end 
another  large  fleet  to  act  in  conjunction 
whh  the  fleet  of  Holland,  perhaps  too 
with  the  fleets  of  the  Baltic,  in  escortin|^ 
and  protecting  a  considerable  army  em- 
barked on  board  transports  (of  which  he 
will  be  able  to  collect  as  many  as  he  can 
possibly  want)  across  the  German  Ocean, 
to  descend  upon  the  eastern  coast,  whilst 
attacks  are  carried  on  at  the  same  time* 
from  the  other  parts  of  the  inordinately 
extended  dominions  of  France,  against 
the  south-west  quarter  of  this  country, 
and  against  Ireland. 

Tliis  great  combination  against  you 
might  take  place  at  any  part  of  the  year, 
excepting  when  ihe  Scheldt  was  frozen; 
and  even  then,  to  watch  the  twenty  sail  of- 
the  line  which  the  enemy  mi^ht  always 
have  lying  at  single  anchor  in  Flushing 
harbour,  you  would  be  obliged  to  keep 
one  fleet  of  that  size  at' Yarmouth,  and 
another  of  equal  size  in  the  Downs  (very 
bad  and  dangerous  roadsteads,)  both  of 
which  fleets  might  eventually  find  them- 
selves to  leeward.  For  this  you  have  the 
au'hority  of  that  excellent  oificer,  Com- 
n\pdore  Owen. 

And  what  sized  fleets  you  must  have  in 
that  quarter,  etfertually  to  watch  the 
enemy's  armamenti  to  ihe  east  of  England^ 
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when  hia  projected  esUblUhments  io  tiie 
Scheldt  are  brought  to  maturity,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  foresee.  It  is  also  I  belieye 
very  decidedly  the  opinion  of  your  most 
intelligent  naval  officers,  that,  allowing 
your  maritime  preparations  to  be  carried 
to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  and  giving 
your  navy  the  utmost  credit  for  their  cha- 
racteristic heroism,  and  their  proved  in- 
telligence and  invincibility,  naval  security 
against  invasion,  depending  as  it  always 
must  so  much  upon  the  elements,  never 
can  be  certain. 

I  am  quite  aware  of  the  improbability 
of  just  and  accurate  combinations  taking 
place  in  operations  of  invasion  across  the 
sea,  and  frpm  points  so  distant,  however 
able  may  have  been  the  previous  arrange- 
ments. But  where  the  consequences  of 
success  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  are  so 
dreadful,  it  behoves  us  to  provide  against 
ajl  possibilities  :  and  whether  such  com- 
binations were  accurately  executed  or  ilot, 
the  attack  would  be  of  the  greatest  magni- 
tude,,and  most  formidable. 

That  Buonaparte  will  undertake  the  in- 
vasion of  this  country,  one  day  or  other,  I 
am  perfectly  persuaded,  and  that  perhaps 
at  no  very  distant  period.  It  is  his  chief 
and  favourite  project.  It  is  the  last  act, 
without  which  the  great  drama  would  be 
incomplete.  I  certainly  believe  that  he 
has  never  entertained  a  serious  intention 
of  carrying  that  project  into  execution  at 
any  time  previous  to  the  present  period. 
He  must  always  have  seen,  that  his  only 
chance  of  success  (however  vain  I  truH  it 
will  prove)  depended  upon  his  under- 
taking the  operation  with  an  immense 
force:  such  a  force  he  never  could  ri^k 
sending  out  of  his  country,  whilst  the 
greiEiter  powers  of  the  Continent  were 
ready  to  attack  Erance  so  weakened,  and, 
in  case  of  failure,  perhaps  so  shaken  by 
internal  commoiion.  But  this  great  ob- 
stacle is  now  removed.  All  the  continent 
is  at  the  foot  oi  France  ;  and  there  being 
no  *  longer  any  check  upon  the  invasion 
of  England  but  the  simple  apprehension 
of  failure,  no  man  of  common  understand, 
ing  can  suppose  that  Buonaparte  will  not 
make  use,  for  that  purpose,  of  the  meaaa 
in  his  hands,  extensive  beyond  all  ex- 
ample, as  soon  as  his  preparations  can  be 
brought  to  maturity.  In  the  mean  time, 
perhap.<i,  he  may  make  a  desultory  attack 
upon  Ireland.  But  for  the  success  of  lys 
great  plan,  he  will  look  to  the  employment 
of  the  most  formidable  meanv  and  to  sone 
lach  combination  as  I  have  stated* 


With  these  considerations  before  aav 
eyes,  and  I  am  sure  I  have  not  been  guilty 
of  the  smallest  exaggeration  of  the  ene- 
my's power  or  his  projects;  with  inva- 
sion, certain  invasion,  of  the  n^st  formi- 
dable description,  approaching,  the  suc- 
cess of  which  would  be  attended  with 
every  horrible  calamity  that  c6uld  poasi- 
bty  be&ll  this  great  and  prosperous  and- 
happy  country:  the  destruction  of  all  ita 
power  and  consequence,  of  every  species 
of  property,  of  all  domestic  comfort,  of  eU 
personal  security ;  the  desolation  of  ouir 
dwellings,  the  dispersion  of  our  families, 
the  annihilation  of  our  liberties  and  onr 
whole  political  existence:  this  indepen-f 
dent  nation,  whif  h  now  justly  exults  in  e 
glorious  superiority,  this  last  refuse  of  the 
persecuted  and  fngitire  virtue  and  liberty 
of  the  earth,  turned  into  one  general 
camp,  and  groaning  under  the  iron  rod  of 
military  despotism :  a  most  licentious  and 
savage  soldiery  domineering  with  brutal 
sway.  Every  class  of  the  community  de- 
prived of  whatever  makes  existence  de- 
sirable, and  thie  whole  become  French 
conscripts.  With  these  considerations,  I 
say,  present  to  our  minds,  must  not  every 
man  in  jlhe  country,  down  to  the  lowest 
and  most  insignihcant  individual  it  pos- 
sesses, have  the  strongest  personal  interest 
in  averting  or  greatly  diminishing  the 
force  of  the  attack  ?  and  must  not  a  go- 
vernment be  more  tbaii  justified,  must  it 
not  be  entitled  to  applause  and  gratitude, 
for  strenuously  endeavouring  to  lessen  the 
chance  which  the  enemy  may  have  of 
accomplishing  his  fatal  project?  Thiii  ap* 
plies  immediately  to  the  -conduct  of  our 
government  in  determining  to  undertake 
the  Expedition  to  the  Scheldt ;  for,  next 
to  Boulogne,  I  am  perfectly  persuaded, 
that  the  enemy  has  not,  ia  the  Whole  im- 
mense extent  of  his  dominions,,  a  point  of 
such  great  importance  with  respect  to  the 
invasion  of  this  country  as  that  against 
which  our  arms  were  lately  directed. 

If,  by  the  destruction  of  the  naval  esta* 
blishment  at  Antwerp,  we  could  have  re- 
tarded the  progress  of  the  enemy's  pre)>e* 
rations  in  that  quftrter,  even  for  a  year  or 
two,  it  would  have  been  extremely  essen* 
tial  with  a  view  to  gaining  time  ;  and  if 
we  could  have  retained  possession  ef  the 
island  of  Walcheren,  it  would  have  been 
of  the  highest  possible  ia^portaace.***!  do 
not  know  therefore  any  object  wo  closely 
interwoven  with  the  dearest  interesu  of 
England,  as  that  which  the  Expeditioii 
now  under  coosideratioii  was   ioteaded 
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atMi  calcttlttied  to  ftttain ;  wai  k  was  at  die 
aanie  time  tbe  only  diversion  in  favour  of 
Antlria  which  it  was  possible  for  us  then 
to  make. 

1  must  beg  to  be  understood,  that  when 
ilwelltog  upon  the  very  ^^at  importance 
of  neutralizing  die  enemy's  eBtabh&hments 
in  the  Scheldt,  with  immediate  reference 
U>  invasion,  I  do  not  mean  tb  say,  that 
the  successful  invasion  of  the  British  em* 
pire  necessarily  follows,  though  we  have 
not  succeeded  in .  the  accomplishment  of 
an  object  which  would  have  given  us  so 
much  additional  strength.  That  this  tnva- 
•ioo  will  be  attempted,  and  in  the  most 
formidable  manner,  1  am  convinced.  But 
though  our  preparations  to  repel  the  at- 
tack must  be  connderably  greater  than  if 
we  could  have  retained  Waloheren,  yet  I 
am  persuaded,  Irom  the  deepest  medita- 
tion upon  this  most  interesting  subject  for 
>oiany  years,  that  we  have  it  in  our  power 
to  provide  such  means  of  resistance,  as,  if 
judicionsly  applied,  would  place  us  in 
complete  security,  and  enable  us  to  bid 
defiance  to  France  and  all  Europe  com- 
bined in  a  united  determination  to  efTect 
our  destruction. 

if  we  profit,  as  we  may  do,  of  the 
powers  of  resistance  which  we  possess^  and 
which  can  be  called  into  action  without 
any  particular  pressure  upon,  or  much  in- 
convenience to  the  country,  (but  what 
pressure,  or  what  inconvenience  could  be 
considered  as  too  great  to  obtain  the  ines- 
timable blessing  of  security  against  suc- 
cessful invasion !)  we  shall  still  have  am- 
ple time  wholly  to  avert  the  impending 
dhnger.  If  we  allow  those  powers  to  lie 
dormmtt,  the  enemy  will  establish  himself 
amongst  us;  and  though  I  am  sure  the 
heart  of  every  Briton  would  throw  out  de- 
fiance to  iu  last  beat,  yet  the  country  must 
be  convulsed,  desolated,  and  torn  to 
nieces,  so  that  this  generation  could  never 
hope  to  see  order  and  tranquillity  restored, 
or  again  to  experience  a  moment  of  cdfh- 
SoH  Of  satisfaction. 

Having  proved,  I  think,  beyond  the 
possibility  of  contradiction,  that  general 
policy  clearly  pointed  out  the  attack  upon 
the  enemy's  estabi foments  in  the  Scheldt, 
as  the  best  operation  which  the  govern- 
ment could  possibly  undertake  under  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  moment,  we  must 
now  consider  the  expediency  of  the  mea- 
sore,  and  examine  how  far  that  bore  out 
the  ministers  in  attempting  what  policy 
so  forcibly  dictated. — llie  distinction  be-* 
twtiem  poliey  aad  expediency  is,  I  think. 


very  clear:  the  one  iavolviiM^  all  those 
general  considerations  which  thave  <enu« 
merated;'  tbe  other  depending  upon  the 
practicability-  of  the  operation  in  4:onieB^ 
plation. 

Before  I  come  to  the  detail  of  the  ope- 
ration, I  shall  make  some  observations  upon 
the  intelligence  which  was  received  by 
the  government,  and  that  which  appears 
upon  the  quarter  master  general's  journal, 
as  also  upon  the  opinions  delivered  pre- 
viously to  the  sailing  of  the  Expedition 
and  subsequently  at  the  bar  of  this  House. 
-^In  doitig  this,  I  shall  certainly  not  ttre 
the  House  by,  reading  .passages  froln  the 
voluminous  mass  of  evidtoce  upon  the  ta- 
ble, or  reforring  more  than  I  can  possibly 
help  to  extracts  which  I  have  made  my- 
solt  from  those  documents.  If  I  should 
happen  to  be  inaccurate  in  any  dates  or 
numbers  or  in  any  quotations,  I  beg  that 
the  nobfe  lord,  and  tiie  honourable  gen- 
tlemen on  the  other  side,  will  take  the 
trouble  to  set  me  right.  It  is  under  their 
correction,  and  that  of  the  House,  I  am 
now  speaking. 

Previous  to  the  month  of  June,  the 
ministers  had  received  such  intelligence 
from  the  continent,  through  different  con- 
fidential researces,  as  gave,  them  good 
reason  to  conclude,  that  the  worRs  of  Ant- 
werp were  in  a  defective  state,  and  the 
garrison  very  inadequate;  that  these 
works  had  not  undergone  any  improve* 
ment,  since  the  year  1791' ;  that  those  of  ' 
Flushing  hod  l>een  very  little  improved : 
and  that  the  country,  in  general,  was  bare 
of  troops,  the  enemy  having  drawn  al- 
most all  his  disposable  force  into  Ger- 
many, where  at  that  time,  as  is  well 
known,  he  was  engaged  in  a  severe  con* 
test  With  Austria.  Some  articles  of  this 
previous  intelligence  rated  the  enemy's 
force  higher  than  it  proved  to  be;  but 
his  Majesty's  government  shewed  that 
they  well  knew  how  to  appreciate  the  in*» 
formation  they  received,  and  detect  its  in- 
accuracies and  exaggerations.  Thit  ap- 
peal^ by  the  facts  as  they  turned  out,  and 
m  the  hiteltigence  procured  by  the  army 
on  the  spot.  Therefore,  not  withstand  iiw 
the  exaggerations  to  which  I  have  alluclea, 
the  government  was  justified  in  consider- 
ing the  country  which  they  looked  to  as 
the  future  theatre  of  our  operations  desti- 
tute of  the  means  of  any  considerable  de- 
fence. 

Towards  the  end  of  May,  the  govepi- 
ment  having  now  begun  seriously  to  pro- 
ject the  destruction  of  the  enemy's  natal 
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means  and  establishments  in  the  Scheldt, 
and  the  taking  possession  of  the  island  oF 
Walcheren,  the  secretary  of  state  for  the 
war  department  applied  to  the  Commander 
in  Chief  for  his  opinion  relative  to  the 
practicabiliiy  of  such  an  operation. 
,  Certainly  the  Commander  in  Chief,  con-!* 
siderrn^  his  consummate  knowledge  of  the 
military  science  in  every  branch,  and  his 
long  and  extensive  experience,  was  as 
able  to  form  a  just  opinion  upon  such  a 
subject  as  any  person  whatever.  vBut 
though  the  secretary  of  state  laid  before 
him  all  the  intelligence,  of  which  he  was 
then  in.  possession,  and  which  was  quite 
sufficient  for  the  government,  strongly  im- 
pressed as  tt;ey  were  with  the  extreme 
magnitude  of  the  objects  in4.'ontemplation, 
seriously  t^  meditate  such  an  expedition, 
yet  this  intelligence  was  not  of  that  ac- 
curate and  precise  nature,  and,  upon  the 
whole,  not  so  distinctly  and  decidedly  fa- 
vourable to  the  easy  accomplishment  of 
the  projected  plan,  as  would  justify  the 
Commander  in  Chief  in  giving  an  official 
opinion,  for  which  he  might  become  re- 
sponsible, founded  implicitly  upon  such 
grounds.  He,  therefore,  looked  only  at 
the  difficulties  of  the  operation,  pre-sup- 
posing  Antwerp  to  be  in  a  complete  state 
of  defence,  in  which  it  might  have  been 
placed  during  the  time  that  the  enemy 
had  been  in  possession,  and  competently 
garrisoned;  the  country  too  furnished 
'  ivith  the  proper  means  of  defence,  and, 
in  general,  such  preparations  for  resistance 
made,  as,  unless  we  had  very  good  reason 
to  know  the  contrary,  we  must. naturally 
conclude  to  be  the  case. 

These  were  the  only  grounds  ^upon 
ivhich  the  Commander  in  Chitf,  in  hisoffi* 
cial  capacity,  could,  at  that  time,  give  an 
official  written  opinion.  But,  it  must  be 
observed,  that  though  he  docs  state  the 
difficulties  of  the  enterprise,  to  be,  in  his 
mind,  very  j;rcat,  yet  he  never  goes  the 
length  of  saying  that  he  considers  them  as 
insiituioiintable. 

Amongst  the  opinions  of  the  Comman- 
der in  Chic  Ts  stafi^  that  which  it  is  at- 
tempted to  make  most  prominent,  is  col. 
Gordon's;  when  I  say  attempted,  I  do 
not  mean  any  improper  insinuation  ;  the 
nol^je  lord  and  those  gentlemen  who  sit 
near  him,  hrtve  a  great  case  to  niake  out, 
and  they  naturally  ui<h  to  put  those  opi- 
nions nio6t  forward,  which  are  most  in  fa- 
vour of.  that  case.  1  must  observe,  that 
there  are  paru  of  colonel  Gordon's  opinion 
Wuich    I  do  not  well  comptthend :    be 


ssf  8,  that,  whether  the  enterprize  shonkl 
be  successful  or  not,  a  great  part  of  the 
naval  and  military  means  of  this  country 
must  be  pdt  to  imminent  hazard.  How 
colonel  Gordon  could  make  it  out,  thai  if. 
we  were  successful  a  great  part  of  our  na*- 
val  and  military  means  would  probably 
be  destroyed  by  the  enemy,  I  really 
cannot  comprehend,*  unleas  he  supposes- 
that  the  commanders  of  the  army  and 
navy  wouid  have  acted  in  so  stupid  a 
manner,  as  to  allow  their  return  from 
Antwerp,  after  success,  to  be  intercepted. 
The  term,  desperate  enterprize  too,  which 
he  applies  to  this  undertaking,  is  much 
stronger  than  circumstances  warrant.  I 
cer^inly  have  a  very  high  esteem  and 
respect  for  colonel  Gordon  ;  he  is  an 
extremely  clever,  intelligent  man,  of  in-' 
defatigable  zeal  and  industry,  and  emi- 
nently conversant  in  the  details  of  his  pro- 
fession. But,  however  extensive  may  .be 
his  theory,  he  has  had  but  little,  if  any, 
experience  of  actual  service  upon  a  ereat 
scale,  the  extreme  value  of  which  in  form-- 
ing  an  officer  for  command,  or  to  enable- 
him  to  give  a  just  opinion  upon  a  great 
military  operation,  is  best  known  to  those* 
who  possess  the  most.  Many  difficulties 
and  many  impediments  appeal-  insur- 
mountable to  the  officer  of  little  actual 
service,  and,  as  it  were,  appal  his  judgr 
ment,  which  the  more  experienced  sees  at 
once  the  means  of  overcoming.     . 

If  I  were  entrusted  wikh  the  command 
of  an  army,  1  should  undoubtedly  be 
much  obliged  to  colonel  Gordon  if  he 
would  favour  me  with  his  sentiments  upon 
my  intended  operations;  I  should  always 
receive  them,  however,  with  the  abatement 
and  deduction  which  his  want  of  expe- 
rience of  actual  service  upon  an  extended 
scale  must  naturally  occasion.  I  trust  he 
will  excuse  these  observations,  but  as  his 
opinion  upon  the  subject  in  question  is 
made  so  very  prominent,  and  as  it  were 
d^ittive  of  the  merits  of  the  case,  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  give  my  reasons  for  not 
admitting  it  to  that  extent. 

Of  the  other  opinions  given  by  the  Com* 
mander  in  Chiefs  stafi^  some  are  more, 
some  are  less  favourable  to  the  Expe- 
dition J  but  in  none  dues  the  tone 
of  condemnation,  or  even  of  dissuasion 
come  nearly  so  high  as  in  that  of  colonel 
Gi>rdon. 

These  communications  were  made  to 
the  secretary  of  state  on  the  2d  of  June; 
subsequently  to  which  period,  his  Majes- 
t^'s  government pr<>cured  much  further 
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intelligence  of  so  encouraging  a  nature^ 
and  apparently  90  accurate^  as  indaced 
Iheoi  tojdetermtne  apon  carrying  the  pro* 
jected  Espedition  into  execution,  notivith* 
standing  the  communications  which  they 
had  received,  as  above  stated,  from  the 
head- quarters ;  because  they  felt  per- 
suaded, that  if  the  CommauHer  in  Chief 
and  his  staff  bad  been  in  posaession  at  the 
time  their  opinions  were  asked  of  the 
intelligence  which  the  government  sub- 
sequently received,  those  opinions  would 
have  worn  a  very  different  complexion: 

The  government  has  been  blamed  by 
the  other  side  of  the  House,  for  not  again 
resorting  to  the  opinions  of  the  Comman- 
der in  Chief  and  his  staff,  afler  having  re- 
ceived the  intelligence  upon  which  they 
finally  determined  to  act ;  but  nothing 
can  be  more  unjust  than  this  accusation. 
It  was  easy  for  the  goverment  to  deter- 
mine, being  already  in  possession  of  the 
opinions  of  those  oilicers,  what  variations 
in  them  the  more  precise  and  more  fa- 
vourable intclligoncc  must  necessarily 
make ;  and  it  would  have  bceft  very  unfair 
of  ministers  to  attempt  to  throw  the  final 
encooragement  or  rejection  of -the  Expe- 
dition from  themselves  upon  the  Comman* 
'der  in  Chief ;  he  could  be  officially  no 
party  to  it,  he  could  have  liule  share  of 
the  credit  arising  firom  snccdss,  and  it 
would  have  been  an  unworthy  proceedinpf 
to  endeavour  to  load  him  with  any  part  of 
the  responsibility.— I  must  here  strongly 
protect  against  the  doctrine,  that  a  go- 
vernment is  under  the  necessity  of  justi- 
fying any  expeditinj^  that  may  be  under- 
taken by  written  military  opinions  to  that 
efiect,  or  by  proving  that  a  certainty  of 
success  existed  before  they  engapred  in 
the  operation.  All  military  combina* 
tions  consist  of  possibilities  and  proba- 
bilities; you  can  reduce  nothing  to  a  cer- 
tainty, but  the  siege  of  a  place  which  pre- 
sents no  great  natural  obstacle  ;  and  that 
too  is  always  subject  to  the  contingency 
of  the  operations  of  the  siege  being  pro- 
perly protected  against  the  enemy.  If 
governments  were  therefore  to  wait  till 
success  was  reduced  to  mathematical  cer- 
tainty, no  operation  of  war  would  ever  be 
undertaken  at  all. 

Is  it  too  for  the  government,  or  for  a 
commander  in  chief  to  go  to  every  general 
ofiicer  of  an  expedition,  and  ask  his  opi- 
nion with  respect  to  the  probability  of  suc- 
cess? Was  this  ever  the  practice  of  any 
government?  or  wai  it  ever  a  condition 
imposed  upon  any  commander  in  chief? 


Certainly  not ;  and  I  trust  the  noble  lord 
atid  his  honourable  friends  will,  upon  re- 
flection, be  convinced  how  iin possible  it 
would  be,  uAder  such  restrictions  to  car- 
ry on  the  military  department  of  the  go- 
vernment with  advantage  to  the  slate,  or 
to  command  armies  with  that  energy  and 
promptitude  so  necessary  to  their  success. 
You  would  constantly  be  floating  in  in- 
decision, amongst  a  variety  of  opinions 
that  it  would  be  impos.sible  to  reconcile, 
till  the  moment  for  action  was  gone  by. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  a  govern- 
ment should  not  consult  upon  military 
operations  officers  in  whose  ability  and 
experience  they  may  have  confidence, 
or  that  the  commander  of  an  army  should 
not  do  the  same.  But  it  is  contrary  to  all 
practice  and  policy  that  opinions  so  de- 
livered are  to  be  binding  on  either  ;  and 
the  less  formal  and  the  more  familiar 
your  consultations,  the  more  likely  are 
they  to  be  useful ;  because,  when  you 
require  persons  formally  to  commit  them- 
selves, you  may  depend  upon  it  they 
will  generally  mnl:c  use  of  the  utmost  r«;« 
serve,  and  not  communicate  one  half  of 
what  they  think  and  feel  upon  the  subject 
referred  to  thcni. 

The  iniclltgencc  subsequent  to  the  2d 
of  June  stated,  that  Antwerp  was  lell  %vith 
scarcely  any  garrison  ;  that  the  greatest 
part  of  the  corps  of  artificers,  usualiv  em- 
ployed in  the  dockyards,  had  gone  to  the 
Danube.  That  the  works  were  in  a  very 
defective  state,  two  suMiIl  breaches  in  the 
rampart,  the  ditcrh  fordable  in  two  places, 
and  generally  much  encumbered ;  the 
outworks  in  complete  decay;  no  covered 
way;  generally  speaking  no  preparation 
against  an  attack  in  any  part  of  the 
Scheldt,  and  tbroug'hout  the  whole  country 
no  force  capable  of  making  much  resbt- 
ance.  There  could  not  therefore  be  a 
more  f^wourable  opportunity,  for  carrying 
our  arms  into. that  quarter. 

If  it  had  been  possible  to  dispatch  the 
Expedition  earlier,  it  certainly  .would 
have  been  much  better  ;  but  by  the  pa- 
pers on  the  table  it  evidently  appears  thai 
we  could  not  do  so ;  and  the  government 
was  positively  informed,  b}'  a  person 
ea(tr.emely  competent  to  speak  to  this 
point,  that  the  state  of  the  wind. and  wea* 
thcr  in  July  and  August  was  usually  fa- 
vourable to  the  progress  of  an  armament 
up  the  Scheldt;  the  same  person  after* 
wards  stated  to  the  Secret  Committee, 
that  he  never  remembereil  such  adverM 
weather  at  that  season,  as  wa  met  with 
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upon  our  arrival  off  the'  raontb  of  that 
river. — ^TKe  intelligence  which  Govern- 
ment received  prevtotia  to  the  sailing  of 
the  Expedition^  wasi  completely  corro- 
borated by  that  subsequently  obtained  by 
the  army  in  the  progress  of  their  service, 
with  as  ievr  exceptions  a«  erer  arise  upon 
similar  occasions. 

Without  fatiguing  the  House  vrith  k>ng 
details  upqp  this  wbject,  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  the  leading  features,  as  they 
stand  recorded  upon  the  quavter-master- 
general's  jouiTial. — Upon  ow  arrival  in 
the  Scheldt,  there  was  certainly  a  total 
want  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
eaemy,  as  appeared  by  the  little  obstruc- 
tion we  met  with  in  going  up  that  river, 
and  by  their  not  having  even  begun  any 
batteries  between  Lillo  and  Antwerp, 
previous  to  the  month  of  August;  nor 
were  those  batteries  finished  till  about  tbe 
96tli  or  27th  of  that  month. 

That  the  works  of  Antwerp  were  in  a 
Tery  defKtive  state  is  to  me  quite  evident, 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  ditch  being 
only  cleared  out  on  the  10th  of  August, 
and  water  not  let  in  till  the  Hth.  No 
nrandation  was  formed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lie  fkenshoeik  till  the  18tb,  and 
U  is  not  till  the  22d  that  sir  John  Hope 
reports  the  enemy  to  be  busily  employ- 
ed in  repairing  that  fbrt,  which  of  course 
implies  previous  deficiency.  Flushing 
itaelf,  too,  was  by  no  means  in  such  a 
state  of  defence  and  preparation  as  it 
might  have  been ;  for,  on  the  front  which 
we  attacked  there  was  no  glacis,  and"  you 
eould  see  the  foot  of  the  rampart  of  the 
body  of  the  place  from  a  considerable 
distance. 

General  Sontag,  commandant  of  Mid- 
dlebUrg,  an  officer  of  great  intelligence 
and  eaperience ;  col.  Mosheim,  com- 
matfdant  of  Flushing;  and  capt«  Puget, 
9£  the  royal  navy,  naval  commissioner  of 
Flushing,  all  understood  firom  several 
very  respectable  people,  who.  were  in 
constant  communication  with  Antwerp, 
Ihat  that  place  was  in  a  very  defective 
Martc,  both  as  to  works  find  garrison,  when 
our  Expedition  arrived  in  the  Sclieldt,  and 
Ifaat  if  we  had  appeared  before  it  in  force 
Ikere  would  have  been  no  doubt  of  its 
Mvrendmr. 

The  absence  of  troops  was,  generally 
sfMakioff,  as  great  as  the  gorernment  had 
been  led  to  expect. 

From  3  to  4,000  troops,  is  the  highest 
mnabes  stated  by  the  jo«mal  ever  to  have 
iHcn,  ad  one  time,  in  garrieo»  at  Antwerp. 
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In  the  report  of  the  secret  Gommitlee, 
5,000  are  said  to  h«v«  been  there  on  the 
5th  of  August^  including;^  however,  raw 
conscripts,  volunteers,  and  armed  custom- 
house officers.     The  rest  of  the  gsrrieeii 
of  Antwerp,  which  was  stated  at  l«st  t» 
asciount  to    11,000  men  in  all,  was  said 
lo  be  composed  ef  the  ships'  erews  and 
tbb  srti^ers.      The  rntelligence  of  tbe 
8th,  transmitted  by  sir  W.  Erskine,  amA 
that  of  the  9th,  transmitted  by  sir  Johis 
Hope,    are  nearly    verbatim    the  saiBe, 
therefore  we   may  consider  tbem  toge* 
ther.     The    numbers  therein  slated   are 
evidently  much  exaggerated ;  foi*  instance, 
it  is  said,  that  the  enemy's  fleet  couhi 
fuvnish   11,^00  men  for  the  defence  of 
Antwerp ;    now  can  any  rational   man 
suppose  that  possible  ?  In  the  micertainty 
of  an  attack  upon  their  ships  by  our  na- 
val means,  could  they  have  left  them  so 
bare  of  defence  ?    It  musf  be  observed, 
that  they  hud  only   lO  sail  of  the  line 
afloat.     They  could  never,  I  think,  land 
more  than  their  marines,  until  they  had 
carried  theif  ships  so  high  above  Antwerp 
as  to  place  them  entirely  out  of  our  reach* 
The  report,  too,  that  the  French  would 
have  40,000  troops  in  the  field  against  us 
in  ten  days,  exclusive  of  the  garrisons  of 
Antwerp  and  Bergen- op- Zoom>  wan   so 
absurd    as  to  throw  discredit  upon  the 
whole  intelligence.      To  the  hat,  they 
never  had  near  that  number,  including  all 
garrisons,  and  every  description  of  force. 
[Vide  Quarteri'Master-General's  Journal.] 
With  regard  to  the  artificers,  which  this 
article  rates  at  5  or  ^000  men,  armed  and 
trained  for  the  defence  of  Antwerp,  there 
are  difiTerent  accounts.    The  intelligence 
before  the  secret  Committee  states  that 
these  artificers  had  gone  to  the  Banube  | 
and  general  Bontag,  whilst  commanding 
at  Middleburg,  received,  from  respectable 
authority,  a  corroboration  of  this  report; 
therefore,  as  there  is  so  much  contradic* 
tion  upon  that  point,  the  most  you  can 
possibly  allow  is  half  of  the  number  of 
artificers  who  are  stated  in  the  intelli* 
gence  of  the  8th  to  be  at  Antwerp.     On 
the    10th,  25,000  French  troops  of  tbe 
line  were  reported  to  be  at  Antwerp  and 
in    that    neighbourhood ;    but  this    was 
evidently  not  true;    because  even  to  the 
laH  there  was  no  such  number,  as  appears 
by  the  statement  laid  before  the  lieutenant 
generals  on  the  127th  of  August-^The  gar* 
risens  of  Lillo  and   Liefkenshoeik  were 
represented    to    consist^    the    former  oT' 
1/XX^  men,  the  tattct  900:  but  sir  John 
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Hopei  wko  traasiDit%rd  this  report,  99y$, 
be  did  not  believe  they  were  so  stroog. 

The  result  of  all  the  intelligCDce  received 
by  the  army  as  laid  before  the  council  of 
war  on  the  27 tb  of  August,  at  Bathz,  was, 
4/X)0  men  Bergen»op-Zoom,  2,000  Breda, 
it, OCX)  Aniwerpi,  (including  seamen  and 
artificers,)  500  Tholen,  3^000  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Scheldt,  15,000  to  oppose^s 
in  the  field;  Total  35,500. 
.  From  which  number  the  quarter-master* 
general  in  his  evidence,  observes,  you  may 
reasonably  deduct  about  5,000  allowing 
for  mistatements  and  exaggerations  ;  and 
sir  J.  Hope,  who  long  commanded  the 
advanced  corps,  says,  that  he  considered 
some  parti  of  the  intelligence  which  he 
received  as  erroneous  and  some  exag- 
gerated. 

As  to  the  article  in  the  report  of  the 
secret  Committee  wbtch  states  the  ene- 
my's fibrce  at  20,000  men  on  the  11th  of 
Attgost,  at  Breda,  Bergen-op-Zoom,  Aut- 
werp,  &c.  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Scheldt,  but  exclaaive  of  Flushing,  this 
was  probably  erroneous,  because,  up  to 
the  27th,  it  appears  there  were*  only 
30,000  men  in  all. 

The  quarter-master-seneral  is  certainly 
justified  in  making  a  deduction  from  the 
gross  amount  of  force;  because  every 
body  who  has  had  experience  in  those 
matters  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  obtain 
accurate  reports^  in  the  field  of  the  ene- 
my's numbers,  and  how  subject  the  infor- 
mants generally  are  to  misstatement ;  nor 
could  any  pecson  be  so  competent  to 
form  a  judgment  upon  what  parts  were  to 
be  credited  and  what  rejected  of  the  in- 
telligence contained  in  the  journal  as  the 
quarter- matter- general,  through  whom  the 
whole  passed,  uid  who  bad  daily  oppor- 
tunities of  collating  and  duly  appreciate 
inc  the  vartooa  accounts  received. 

The  only  part  of  the  government  intel- 
gence  which  appears  not  to  have  been 
corroborated  by  that  subsequently  re- 
ceived at  the  army,  was  relative  to  the 
enemy's  force  at  Cadsand.  This  certainly 
seems  to  have  proved  greater  than  was 
expected ;  net  however,  the  first  day  ol' 
our  arrival.  But  «very  soon  afterwards 
troops  who  had  made  one  or  two  marches 
on  their  way  to  the  Danube  changed  their 
direction,  and  arrived  in  that  island.  It 
was  these  troops  who  got  over  to  Flushing, 
and  increased  that  garrison  from  abont 
d,500  men,  at  which  the  government  in- 
telligence had  rated  it,  to  about  8,000. 

But  ev«:o  sopposing  the  information  to 
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have  been  inaccurate  in  that  particular,  I 
cannot  impute  blame  to  the  government, 
when  the  extreme  diflTiculty  is  considered 
of  procuring  perfectly  exact  intelligence 
in  almost  any  case. — When  the  late  lord 
Chatham,  one  of  the  greatest  ministers  the 
world  ever  saw,  sent  out  the  expedition  to 
Rochefort,  the  intelligence  upon  which 
he  proceeded  purported,  amongst  otUt^r 
things,  that  the  ditch  M'as  dry,  and  it  was 
found  to  be  wet. 

The  composition  of  the  enemy's  force 
as  well  as  their  numbers  must  be  taken 
into  consideration,  in  order  to  form  a  just 
estimate  of  his  means  of  resist aitce.  Now 
certainly,  with  the  exception  of  the  8,000 
men  in  Flushing,  (1,U00  of  whom  only 
were  armed  burghers,  the  rest  good 
troops,)  it  dues  not  appear  that  there  were 
in  (ill  tp  oppose  u<  above  two  or  three  ef- 
fective French  regiments  of  the  line; 
there  were  also  some  regular  Dutch  regi- 
ments, and  the  rest  of  the  force  was  made 
up  of  depot  battalions,  which,  as  every 
body  knows,  are  composed  of  the  most 
unserviceable  part  of  ibe  regiments  they 
belong  to  ;  of  raw  conscripts,  some  parts 
of  the  crews  of  the  ships;  some  artificers 
and  armed  custom-house  officers;  i^  short, 
a  description  of  force  altogether  not  ia 
the  least  formidable  to  any  regular  troops^ 
much  less  to  British. 

Whatever  trifling  variations  may  have 
appeared  between  the  intelligence  received 
by  government  and  that  received  by  the 
army,  one  thing  is  very  certain,  namely, 
that  at  the  laiest  period  the  enemy  had 
not  collected  more  than  about  30,000  men, 
including  all  their  garrisons  anvl  posts  of 
every  description,  reckoning  too  in  that 
number  such  parts  of  the  crews  as  were 
available  for  the  defence  of  Antwerp,  and 
tlie  artificers  in  that  place ;  and  it  never 
can  be  argued  that  the  enemy  might 
have  had  at  some  periods  of  the  opera* 
tion  a  greater  force  than  this,  because 
it  must  be  conceded  at  Ijeast  that  ha 
certainly  never  would  have  withdrawn 
any  troops  from  the  points  of  our  at* 
tack. 

There  is  no  going  into  a  reasoning  upon 
what  the  enemy  might  or  ought  to  have 
done  as  soon  as  he  determined  to  make 
tlie  Scheldt  a  naval  station.  Taking  things 
as  we  found  them,  it  is  evidt-nc  that  ha 
had  been  extremely  neglectful  of  most 
means  of  defence.  Such>vas  the  repre* 
sentation  made  to  government  which  lom- 
bined  with  the  many  important  considera- 
tions that  I  have  before  alluded  tO|  deter* 
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mined  them  to  send  the  Expedition  to 
the  Scheldt;  and  undoubtedly  nothing 
that  occurred  during  ks  progress  at 
all  militated  against  the  greatest  proba- 
bility of  success,  if  the  originally  pro- 
jected plan  could  have  been  carried  into 
execution. 

Before  we  proceed  to  examine  the  in- 
tended operation,  I  must  beg  leave  to 
make  a  few  observations  upon  the  opmtons 
of  sir  John  Hope  and  sir  William  £rskine« 
which  are  considered  by  the  noble  lord 
who  opened  this  debate,  and  and  by  the 
right  hon.  gent,  who  spoke  last,  as  de- 
cisive against  the  practicability  of  the 
undertaking. 

No  man  living  can  have  a  higher  re- 
spect and  consideration  for  that  most  dis- 
tinguished and  excellent  officer,  sir  John 
Hope,  than  I  unfeiguedly  entertain.  But 
I  am  persuaded,  that  if  he  had  considered 
the  operation  against  Antwerp  more  in 
detail,  his  opinion  would  not  have  been  so 
unfavourable. 

Sir  John  Hope  seems  to  have  thought 
Antwerp  a  more  formidable  place  than 
there  is  any  reason  to  suppose  it  was. 
Haring  adopted  that  opinion,  not  com- 
manding the  army  himself,  and  not  being 
IB  possession  of  all  the  information  re- 
ceived at  the  head  quarters  and  by  the 
government,  it  was  not  likely  that  he 
•hould  turn  his  thoughts  to  the  details  of 
the  different  attacks  which  might  be  un- 
dertaken. If  he  had  done  so,  I  have  no 
doobt  that  his  energetic  mind,  acting 
cpon  his  extensive  military  knowledge 
and  experience,  would  have  suggested 
to  him  the  great  probability  of  success 
in  the  enterprise.  But  sir  John  Hope 
aays  distinctly,  that  he  thinks  you  might 
have  landed  at  Sandfleet  and  proceeded 
to  Antwerp,  if  you  had  been  m  a  situa- 
tion to  do  so  before  the  army  became 
unserviceable  from  sickness,  and  he  no 
where  says  that  a  regular  siege  was  indis- 
pensable ;  only  that  he  thinks  Antwerp 
could  at  no  time  have  been  taken  without 
bringing  heavy  artillery  before  it,  and 
opening  trenches.  It  is"  a  mistake,  how- 
ever, to  suppose  that  heavy^  artillery  and 
trenches  necessarily  imply  a  regular  siege 
in  all  its  (orn^,  as  I  snail  very  plainly 
shew  when  we  come  to  the  particulars  of 
the  intended  operation. 

Sir  William  Krskine  does  certainly 
wkem  to  have  formed  a  very  erroneous 
conception  indeed  of  the  manner  in  which 
we  should  have  been  under  the  necessity 
.of  conducting  onr  operations  in  the  Upper 
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Seheldt,  and  rates  vuch  higher  than  ha 
could  possibly  be  jnstified  by  circum^ 
stances  in  doing  the  resistance  we  might 
expect. 

before  I  proceed  any  further  I  mttst  be^ 
leave  to  say,  that  I  have  a  ytry  sincere 
perscmal  friendship  and  regard  for  sir  W. 
Erskine^  both  on  his  own  account,  and  oa 
that  of  his  gallant  father,  under  whom  I 
served  much,  and  with  whose  friendship  I 
was  particularly  honoured,  and  I  give  hm 
ample  credit  for  a  great  deal  of  cleverness. 
But  here  we  eome  to  a  fair  discusstoo  of 
our  military  opinions,  as  if  we  were  met 
in  a  council  of  war,  where '  difierence  is 
of  course  admissible,  it  being  intended 
to  find  in  the  collision  of  sentiments  a  true 
result. 

The  opening  three  parallels  against 
Antwerp,  as  if  it  were  Lisle  or  \alcn- 
ciennes,  I  mtist  own,  seems  to  me  to  be 
quite  out  of  the  question.  Sir  William 
Erskine  allows  twenty  days  for  the  prepay 
rations, and  twenty-one  days  open  trenches 
before  t4ie  town  of  Antwerp,  though  the 
garrison  was  of  such  a  description  that  it 
couki  not  possibly  venture  to  make  a 
sally,  or  even  to  occupy  'the  outworks  if 
there  had  been  any  in  a  state  of  defence^ 
(which  I  very  moch  doubt,)  and  though 
it  appears  that  there  was  no  covered  way, 
nor  a  glacis  in  proper  preservation.  The 
citadelof  Antwerp^  which  is  much  stronger 
than  the  town,  was  taken  in  the  year  1746> 
by  count  Clermont,  after  five  days  open 
trenches. 

Sir  William  Erskine  says  it  would  have 
required  twenty  d|iys  open  trenches  to 
take  Lillo;  whereas,  in  tne  year  ITi?  it 
was  taken  in  four  days  by  Marshal  Loe- 
wendhal,  though  the  attack  was  carried 
on  by  zig-zag  upon  a  dyke^  and  only  one 
battery  employed,  consisting  of  four* can- 
non, two  mortars,  and  three  howitzers. 
We  should  of  course  have  proceeded  in  the 
same  manner;  and  why  we  should  be 
twenty  days  in  accomplishing  what  was 
efiected  in*  four  days  in  the  year  1747  I 
cannot  understand. 

In  examining  the  plan  of  attack  as  pro- 
jected by  onr  government,  I  shall  confine 
myself  strictly  to  the  circumstances  as 
they  arose,  because  to  them  that  plan  in 
its  execution  must  necessarily  have  been 
adapted.  I  l)eg  therefore  that  what  I  am 
going  to  say  may  be  rigidly  tried  by 
those  circomstancesj  and  oy  the  detailed 
intelligence  of  which  the  House  is  in  pos- 
session. 

The  noble  lord  termed  all  views  ot  opt- 
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rations  beyond  what  actually  took  place, 
visionary  and  idle  speculations;. but  I  must 
hv^g  to  obsarve*  that  whatever  is  founded 
upon  the  certain  data  of  accurate  intel- 
ligence,  of  circumstances  Uiat  did  arise, 
and  of  the  evidence  of  able  and  scientific 
professional  mpn^em ployed  upon  the  Ear- 
pedition,  by  no  means  deserves  that  cha- 
racter. 

The  plan  projected  by  government  con- 
sisted of  Iwo  parts — the  reduction  of  the 
island  of  Walcheren»  including  the  fortress 
t}f  Flushing  ;  -^nd  the  destruction  of  the 
^emy's  naval  establishments  in  the 
iicheldty  together  with  as  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  fleet  as  might  be  possible. 

The  force  intended  for  these  objects 
was  separated  into  two  distinct  corps,  the 
one  intended  for  the  descent  upon  WaU 
cberen,  the  other  to  proceed  at  once  up 
the  West  Scheldt,  excepting  one  division 
of  it  under  sir  John  Hope,  which  was  to 
go  round  to  the  East  Scheldt,  and  land 
upon  the  north ^of  South  Beveland,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  possession  of  that  island 
in  suck  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  enemy 
^om  wttlulrawing  any  part  of  its  re- 
sources. 

As  the  two  operations  were  so  closely 
connected  ;  as  the  first  point  of  attack  la^ 
upon  your  way  to  the  second  ;  and  as  it 
was  necessary  to  reduce  Walcheren  and 
Flushing  for  the  security  of  your  retreat, 
it  became  a  matter  of  iudispensable  pru- 
dence to  allot  such  a  force  fur  the  first  ob- 
ject as  would  prevent  a  possibility  of  check 
or  failure,  in  case  the  enemy  should  prove 
stronger  than  you  had  reason  to  suppose ; 
therefore  13,000  men  were  placed  under 
t^c  command  of  sir  Eyre  Coote  for  the  at- 
tack of  Walcheren,  though  it  was  clearly 
foreseen  that  if  the  enemy  should  prove 
no  stronger  in  that  point  than  was  report- 
ed, viz.  from  3,000  to  4,000  men,  fullhalf 
of  this  corps  might  safely  be  employed  in 
the  Upper  Scheldt^  still  leaving  a  sumcient 
force  for  the  sie^  of  Flushing. 

The  right  wmg  of  the  army,  which 
was  destined  to  go  immediately  tlirough 
the  Weiling  channel  up  the  West  Scheldt, 
was  preceded  by  lord  Huntley's  division 
as  the  advanced  guard ;  part  of  this  divi- 
sion was  to  destroy  the  batteries  of  Cad- 
sand,  which  pommanded  the  navigation  of 
the  Weiling  channel,  and  part  to  make  a 
diversion  to  the  West  of  Flushing  in  order 
to  favour  the  operations  against  Wal- 
cheren, 

It  has  been  objected,  by  the  noble  lord 
and  by  the  right  hon.  gent,  who  ipokc 


last,  that  thfe  general  disposition  of  the 
army,  and  the  instructions  ghven  to  lord 
Huntley,  were  subversive  of  that  celerity 
in  the  execution  of  the  ulterior  operations 
Upon  which  their  success,  it  is  argued,  so 
much  depended,  and  that  they  militated 
against  the  main  principle  of  carrying  as 
much  force  as  possible  to  the  upper 
Scheldt. 

In  the  disposition  of  the  army  previous 
to  sailing,  it  is  said,  *'  so  soon  as  the  in- 
vestment of  Flushing  is  completed,  &c. 
South  Beveland  in  possession,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  batteries  on  the  south- side 
of  it  effected,  the  navigation  of  the  West 
Scheldt  will  be  openeain  such  a  manner 
as  to  enable  the  armament  to  proceed  to 
its  ultimate  object  'j*  and  in  lord  Hunt- 
ley's instructions  he  is  directed''  to  make 
a  diversion  with  part  of  his  corps  to  the 
westward  of  Flushing,  and  also  to  occupy 
Cadsand,  as  long  as  Flushing  holds  out* 

It  is  urged  then,  that  if  the  progress  of 
the  armament  up  the  West  Scheldt  was  to 
dapend  upon  the  completion  of  the  invest- 
ment of  Flushing,  and  that  if  lord  Hunt- 
ley's division,  wnich  was  to  form  a  part 
of  the  corps  destined  to  land  at  Sandileew 
was  to  retain  possession  of  Cadsand  till 
Flushing  surrendered,  the  assertion,  that 
the  landing  at  Sandfleet  of  the  whole  of 
the  troops  intended  for  that  service,  might 
have  been  possible  upon  the  firs^  second^ 
and  third  of  August,  is  quite  inaccurate, 
and  instead  of  a  rapid  operation  up  the 
^Scheldt,  it  must  necessarily  become  a  slow 
one. 

The  division  of  lord  Huntley's  corps  i« 
likewise  objected  to,  and  his  being  in- 
structed to  make  a  regular  report  to  lord 
Chatham  of  his  proceedings  at  Cadsand, 
as  necessarily  occasioning  delay. 

Aud  it  is  further  remarked,  that  you 
cannot  recollect  from  the  written  disposi- 
tions laid  before  the  House  by  the  quar- 
ter-master-general, that  any  part  of  sir 
Eyre  Coote^s  corps  was  to  be  withdrawn 
from  Walcheren  before  the  fall  of  Flushing. 

The  previous  dispositions  could  in  pru- 
dence only  have  been  made  in  contem- 
plation Of  the  possibility  of  finding  the 
enemy  much  stronger  upon  the  island  of 
Walcheren  than  was  expected  ;  therefore, 
so  large  a  corps  was  destined  for  that  ser- 
vice in  the  first  instance,  and  a  diversion 
combined  with  the  operations  of  that  corps 
by  apart  of  the  force  under  lord  Huntley. 
This  was  taking  every  precaution  against 
failure  or  check ;  and  as  to  the  occupation 
of  Cadsand  during  the  siege  of  Fliuhing^ 
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]t  was  not  possible  to  determine  tiil  you 
arrived  theie  whether  that  would  or  would 
not  be  necessary. 

If,  upon  arrival  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Scheldt  we  should  find  that  the  enemy  were 
not  strong  in  Wa)cheren,and  that  it  would 
not  be  nece.ssary  to  occupy  Cadaand  dur- 
ing the  siege  of  Flushing  by  any  thing 
more  than  a  detachment  from  the  Wal- 
cheren  corps  and  »hc  marines  of  the  fleet, 
if  at  all,  then  of  course  the  original  dispo- 
sition would  be  varied  from  accordingly, 
and  a  large  part  of  sir  Eyre  Coote's  force 
as  »vel>  as  ail  lord  Huntley's  taken  at  once 
up  the  Scheldt. 

With  respect  to  lord  Huntley's  report- 
ing to  lord  Chatham,  that  would  have 
betii  attended  with  no  delay  whatever, 
because  the  principal  landing  upon  the 
island  of  Walcharen  was  intended  to  be 
made  on  the  souih-west  side,  in  Zoutland 
Bay,  and  the  commander  in  chief  would 
of  course  be  on  board  a  ship  of  war  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Scheklt,  consequently  very 
distfmt  from  Cadsand. 

I  must  here  remark  upon  the  unjust  and 
ill-founded  accusations  against  lord  Chat- 
bam  for  having  gone  upon  the  Expedition 
to  the  Scheldt  without  previously  conceiv- 
ing or  digesting  any  plan,  of  operations, 
that  there  is  now  before  the  House,  deli- 
vered in  by  the  quarter-master  general, 
bearing  date  July  1809,  a  general  Dispo- 
•ition  for  the  proceedings  of  the  army 
imder  lord  Chatham's  command  ;  sucn 
alope  as  make  out  previous  to  sailing. 

This  Disposition  involves  all  the  main 
IK>int8  and  considerations.  The  last  pa- 
ragraph very  justly  and  distinctly  states, 
that  it  is  an  outline,  founded  upon  the  best 
information  which  could  then  be  obtained, 
liable  of  course  to  such  future  alterations 
B8  more  correct  intelligence,  more  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  enemy's  positions 
Und  force,  and  the  occurrence  of  such  cir- 
cumstances as  might  arise  in  the  progress 
of  the  execution,  should  render  necessary. 

What  more  can  be  done  upon  similar 
occasions?  Even  if  you  are  actually 
marching  to  the  attack  of  an  eneray^  po- 
sition, you  can  seldom  do  more  than  make 
•  general  previous  arrangement,  which 
must  be  varied  on  the  spot  according  to 
circumstances. — I  trust, « therefore,  that  the 
conduct  of  the  commander  of  the  Expedi- 
tion to  the  Scheldt  will  no  longer  be  repre- 
sented as  improvident,  wh6n  it  is  so  evi- 
dent that  such  representations  are  entirely 
^'ithottt  foundation. 

It  has  been  tuppoicd  that  the  redaction 


of  Flushing  was  not  essential,  and  that  the 
armament  might  have  proceeded  up  the 
Scheldt  only  masking  that  pktce;  but  the 
possession  <^  Flushing  was  considered 
by  the  navy  as  indispensable  to  the  safety 
of  that  part  of  the  fleet  which  was  com* 
mitted  in  the  Upper  Scheldt,  therefore  it 
became  necessary  to  form  the  siege. 

All  the  naval  authorities  concur  in  opi- 
nion, that  the  armament,  wind  and  weather 
favourable,  might  have  reached  Sand  fleet 
in  four  days  from  the  Downs,  including 
the  destruction  of  the  batteries  of  Cadsand 
by  the  advanced  guard,  and  marking  the 
navigation  of  the  Scheldt  by  means  of  a 
squadron  of  pilotage  which  was  to  have 
preceded  the  fleet,  and  which  would  have 
f>erformed  the  operation  of  sufficiently 
bttoytng  the  channel  without  retarding  the 
progress  of  the  Expedition.  As  the  chan- 
nel was  to  be  thus  marked,  very  few  pilots 
would  have  been  necessary. 

The  commandar  in  chief  proceeding 
with  the  advanced  division  of  the  army, 
would  of  course  always  have  found  him- 
self at  hand  to  adapt  his  measures- to  cir« 
cumstanoes  as  they  arose.— The  intention 
was,  as  I  have  before  observed,  to  proceed- 
at  once  into  the  Weiling  channel  with  that 
part  of  the  armament  destined  for  the 
Upper  Scheldt.  If  the  wind  and  weather 
would  have  permitted  your  doing  so,  lord 
Huntley  would  have  had  plenty  of  boats 
to  eflect  a  landing  with  sufficient  force  on 
Cadsand.  The  batteries  there  would  have 
been  immediately  destroyed,  as  well  as 
any  naval  means  the  enemy  might  have 
collected  for  the  purpose  of  passing  over 
reinforcements  t^  Flushing.  I  am  per« 
fectly  persuaded  that  nothing  but  the  want 
of  means  to  land  a  sufficient  force  at  once 
would  have  prevented  that  excellent 
officer,  lord  Huntley,  whose  intelligence, 
whose  vigour,  and  mtrepidity  are  so  well 
known  to  the  whole  army,  from  executing 
in  the  most  perfect  manner  the  service  al« 
lotted-4o  him. 

In  the  above  supposition  of  a  favourable 
state  of  wind  and  weather,  upon  which 
you  had  every  reason  to  reckon,  the  land- 
mg  upon  the  island  of  W^alcheren  would 
have  taken  place  in  Zoutland  bay,  at  the 
same  time  with  that  upon  Cadsand. 

The  communication  between  Cadsand 
and  Flushingbeing  completely  intercepted, 
and  the  island  of  Walcheren  o(  course  left 
to  its  own  particular  strength,  namely, 
from  3  to  4,000  men  as  originally  stated  in 
the  government  intelligence,  the  com* 
mander  ia  chief  would  hayo  seen  that  he 
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could  safeiy  take  from  lir  Eyre  Coote's 
force  at  least  6^000  men  :  these,  already 
embarked  in  ships  of  war,  he  wouM  at 
once  hare  determined  to  employ  in  the 
ulterior  operation  ;  and  if  it  ^*ere  judged 
necessary  to  occupy  Cadsand  until  Flush- 
ing should  fall,  (which,  however,  seems 
doubtful,)  he  would  have;,  ordered  a  part 
of  sir  Eyre  Coote's  troops  jointly  with  the 
marines  of  the  fleet  to  perform  that  service, 
thus  setting  the  whole  of  lord  Huntley's 
division  at  liberty. 

It  must  not  be  objected,  that  the  enemy 
might  afterwards  have  come  in  superior 
force,  driven  you  out  of  Cadsand,  and  re- 
established the  batterie*  there. 

In  the  first  place,  when  they  saw  our 
armament  advancing  up  the  Scheldt,  of 
coarse  their  whole  attention  would  be 
drawn  to  those  points  of  attack  where  alone 
they  could  hope  to  mxke  any  effectual  re- 
sistance ;  and  as  to  the  Wei  ling  passage,  I 
do  not  apprehend  that  it  was  of  such  very 
material  importance  to  us  after  we  had 
gone  through ;  but,  whether  that  were  the 
case  or  not,  it  would  certainly  take  some 
time  to  re-establish  the  batteries  which  we 
had  destroyed,  and  furnish  them  with  ord- 
nance of  a  proper  calibre  which  must  be 
brought  from  a  distance.  With  respect 
to  their  throwing  over  troops  from  Cad- 
sand  to  Flushing,  they  would  first  have  to 
collect  fresh  naval  means  for  that  purpose, 
and  I  should  conceive  that  having  passed 
into  the  Scheldt  we  must  always  have  had  it 
in  o'jr  power  to  intercept  that  communica- 
tion. These  consider  uioii9  lead  me  to  sup- 
pose, that  we  should  probably  not  have 
found  it  necessary  to  retain  poste<^s!on  of 
Cadsand,  even  during  the  siege  of  Flushing. 
This,  however,  must  have  depended  upon 
circumstances,  and  could  only  be  decided 
on  the.spot.  Cailsand  taken,  and  half  of 
the  Walcheren  corps  withdrawn,  or  more 
probably  not  landed  there  at  all,  the  Ex- 

gcditv)n  would  have  proceeded  towards 
andflcet. 

The  next  difficulty, about  which  so  much 
has  been  said  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  are  the  batteries  on  South  Bevc- 
land.  It  is  argued,  that  the  battery  of 
Borslen  and  that  of  Warden  were  not  in 
possession  of  sir  John  Hope's  corps  till  the 
1st  of  August,  and  the  fort  of  Batz  not 
till  the  morning  of  the  2d,  therefore  the 
first  division  of  the  army  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  arrived  at  Sandfleet  on  the  1st 
of  August,  as  its  progress  must  necessarily 
be  impeded  by  those  obsr.ructions.  But 
really  to  talk  of  ^  Borslen  and  Warden 


batteries  as  obstructions,  is  quite  ridicukms, 
for  S  or  100  men  of  the  advanced  corps 
would  have  taken  them  in  an  hour  or  two; 
and  though  sir  John  Hope  says,  that  with 
the  means  he  had,  viz.  no  artillery  heavier 
than  6  pounders,  the  fort  of  Bat£  might, 
if  well  defended,  have  held  out  for  some 
days,  yet  with  the  means  our  advanced 
corps  possessed  it  must  have  fallen  di« 
rectly.  Sir  John  Hope  observes,  that 
against  the  necessary  means,  alluding  of 
course  to  a  few  heavy  guns  and  some 
howhzers,  Batz  could  not  have  held  out 
more  than  a  few  hours.  In  point  of  fact.' 
it  surrendered  as  soon  as  it  was  summoned. 
I  consider,  therefore,  that  even  if  the  arma«> 
ment  had  gone  tip  the  Scheldt  previous 
to  the  occupation  of  Si»uth  Beveland  by  sir 
John  Hope,  the  batteries  upon  that  island 
would  haW;  been  no  obstruction  to  its 
progress. 

Having  arrived  in  the  Upper  Scheldt,  f 
conclude  that  lord  Chatham  would  have 
determined  upon  attacking  Lief  kens- 
hoeik  and  Lillo,  whilst  that  part  of  the 
army  destined  to  act  immediately  against 
Antwerp  was  dtsembarkihg  at  Sand  fleet. 
I  am  borne  out  in  this  conclusion  by  the 
general  Disposition  made  out  by  lord  Chat* 
ham  previous. to  the  sailing  of  the  ex- 
pedition, which  Disposition  lies  now  on  the 
table. 

Lief  ken^oeik  is  not  near  so  strong  as 
Lillo,  nor  has  it  any  casemates  ;  therefore 
as  the  latter,  in  1747,  fell  in  four  days,  it 
is  fair  to  presume  that  the  former  would 
have  been  taken  in  three. 

Af'er  leaving  about  5  or  600  men  in 
Lief  kenshoeik  the  same  corps  would  have 
attacked  Lillo  ;  and  allowing  four  days  for 
the  reduction  of  that  fort,  and  three  days 
over  for  landing  and  other  delays,  I  think 
there  is  no  doubt  of  our  being  in  possession 
of  those  two  places  in  ten  days  from  our 
first  arrival  otf  Batz. 

Two  thousand  troops  and  a  body  of 
seamen,  with  ship  guns,  some  howitzers, 
and  vigorous  naval  co-operation,  would,  I 
think,  have  been  completely  sufficient  for 
this  seivice.  If  however  any  reinforce- 
ment should  be.  required,  it  would  have 
been  close  at  hand. 

It  cannot  be  urged  against  this  calcula- 
tion of  time,  that  when  Lillo  fell  in  (bur 
days  it  was  closely  invested,  and  that  now 
it  would  not  have  been  so  :  Lief  kenshoeik 
being  taken  first,  the  communication  be- 
tween the  left  bank  ofthc  Scheldt  and  Lillo 
would  become  int«^rcepted  before  the  at- 
tack of  that  place  bcf^n;  and  with  respect 
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to  reinforcenients  from  Antwerp*  as  cror 
u*my  would  have,  be^en  proceeding  at  the 
same  time  to  the  attack  of  that  city,  of 
course  no  man  could  have  been  spared 
from  its  defence,  more  especially  as  at  best 
its  garrison  was  so  inadequate. 

Whilst  this  operation  was  going  on 
against  Liefkensnoeik  and  Lillo,  the  dis- 
embarkation of  the  army  would  haire  taken 
place  near  Sandfleet ;  and,  judging  from 
circumstances  as  they  were  actually  found, 
by  which  alone  all  military  operations 
must  be  governed,  and  founding  myself 
upon  the  spirit  of  lord  Chaiham^s  general 
Disposition  for  the  attack  of  the  enemy's 
establishments  in  the  Scheldt,  to  which  I 
have  before  alluded,  as  also  upon  the  evi- 
dence of  the  quarter-master  general  of  the 
army,  and  the  commanding  officers  o£  the 
artillery  and  engineers,  I  presume  that  the 
operation  from  Sandfleet  would  have  been 
conducted  in  the  following  manner. 
.  In  the  first  place  we  must  enumerate 
the  force  which  we  should  have  had  in 
the  Upper  Scheldt,  supposing  the  arma- 
ment to  have  proceeded  according  to  the 
orie^nally  projected  plan  of  operations, 
and  that  we  had  gone  at  once  up  the 
Welling  channel. 

As  the  army  was  embarked  in  the  roost 
effective  state  possible,  I  suppose  you 
might  have  reckoned  upon  36,000  troops 
in  the  field ;  6,000  of  these,  or  at  most 
•even,  would  have  been  left  for  the  re- 
duction of  Flushing  :  2,000  at  most,  and 
probably  I  think  nut  so  many,  upon  South 
beveland  \  2,000  employed  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  Liefkensboeik  and  Lillo,  half  of 
which  would  probably  have  been  sufficient 
to  garrison  those  places  after  they  were  cap- 
tured. Lillo  being  attacked,  5,(XX)  would 
have  been  found  ample  to  oppose  Bergen- 
op-Zoom,  &c.  which  would  have  left 
above  20,000  men  to  proceed  directly 
against  Antwerp,  with  a  considerabfc 
corps  of  seamen.  Whatever  credit  is 
given  to  the  enemy  for  the  number  of 
teamen  they  might  have  employed  on 
shore,  we  must  of  course  take  credit  to 
ourselves  for  at  least  triple  that  number, 
our  naval  means  were  so  very  superior  to 
theirs. 

If  upon  landing  at  Sandfleet  the  intel- 
ligence had  pi-oved  favourable  to  such  an 
undertaking,  the  assault  of  Antwerp  would 
have  been  attempted.  The  army  was  pro- 
vided with  scaling  ladders,  and  every 
thing  necessary  for  such  an  operation.  I 
do  not  mean  to  dwell  dpon  this  as  by  any 
means  certain  \  but  tbemtelligence  which 
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government  were  in  possession  of  justified 
their  looking  to  such  an  event  as  possible, 
and  if  we  had  arrived  at  Sandfleet  at  as 
early  a  period  as  we  might  have  done  if 
the  armament  could  have  been  carried  at 
once  through  the  Weiling  channel,  namely 
the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  of  August,  I  think  it 
by  no  means  improbable.  There  is  every 
reason  to  suppose,  that  at  that  period  the 
works  of  Antwerp  were  in  a  very  defec- 
tive atate,  the  ditch  much  encumbered, 
the  garrison  extremely  weak,  and  being 
composed  of  such  a  motley  crew  as  arttfi- 
ccrsi  armed  excise  officers,  parts  of  the 
ships  crews,  one  or  two  depot  battalions, 
and  scarcely  any  .  thing  like  troops,  it 
could  of  course  not  have  that  solidity,  and 
discipline,  and  unity  of  action,  and  prompt 
obedience,  which  are  indispensably  ne- 
cessary to  the  defence  of  a  place  upon 
such  occasions.  The  works  of  Antwerp 
are  very  extensive,  and  being  much  out 
of  repair,  and  with  a  garrison  so  weak  as 
it  was  at  that  time  and  so  composed,  it  is 
not  probable  (hey  could  have  been  defend- 
ed against  our  assault. 

However,  looking  to  the  certain  re- 
duction of  AnUverp  by  another  mode,  we 
should  nutuialiy  not  have  attempted  the 
assault,  unless  circumstance^  made  it  quite 
advisable  to  do  so.  But  we  should  have 
resorted  to  a  species  of  attack,  which, 
though  consisting  of  approaches  and 
heavy  batteries,  falls  short  of  a  regular 
siege  in  form,  and  is  a  more*  active  and 
rapid  operation. 

We  had  with  us  thirty  mortars  and  how- 
itzers, and  twelve  twenty -four  pounders 
upon  travelling  carriages,  with  plenty  of 
ammunition,  abundance  of  engineering 
tools  and  stores,  and  every  material  requi- 
site for  constructing  batteries  and  carrying 
on  operations  of  this  description. 

The  landing  of  the  army  at  Sandfleet 
might  have  been  completed  in  three  days 
at  most ;  the  disembarkation  of  tlie  heavy 
artillery  would  have  commenced  on  the 
fourth  day,  and  have  been  completed  on 
the  fiflh ;  the  chief  engineer  would 
have  proceeded  with  the  advanced  corps 
of  the  army  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ant- 
werp upon  the  seconu  day  of  the  disem- 
barkation :  that  advanced  corps  having 
disembarked  on  the  first  day,  and  moved 
a  certain  distance  into  the  country  ;  or 
it  might  perhap  have  been  the  third  day 
before  he  got  near  enough  to  reconnoitre 
the  place;  two  days  would  have  been 
quite  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  In  the 
mean  time  the  army  would  have  been  tak- 
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ing  up  the  necessary  positions  for  cover- 
ing the  approaches  against  Antwerp*  and 
for  preventing  any  reinforcements  en- 
tering that  place  from  the  right  bank 
of  the  Scheldt ;  and  all  the  tools  and 
materia U'  belonging  to  the  engineering 
department  would  have  been  bringing  for- 
ward. 

Eight  thousand  men,  with  the  seamen, 
would  have  been  ample  for  carrying  on 
the  approaches,  and  at  least  12,0(X)  would 
have  remained  to  cover  them,  acting  in 
close  connection  with  the  corps  opposed 
towards  Bergen- op- Zoom. ' 

The  place  ofdi^iembarkation  at  Sand- 
fleet  would  be  much  secured  by  the  oc- 
cupation of  Lillo;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  would  have  been  found  possible  to 
empltiy  half  of  the  2,000  men,  destined  for 
South  Beveland,  for  the  service  of  convoys 
from  Sandfleet  if  that  were  necessary. 

On' the  sixth  day  the  engineer  would 
have  broken  ground,  and  by  the  ninth 
evening  he  would  have  batteries  ready 
for  thirty  pieces  of  bombarding  artillery, 
within  5or(iOO  yards  of  the  tpwn  ;  by 
which  time  the  commanding  officer  of  ar- 
tillery, would  have  that  number  up,  and 
ready  to  place  in  battery  ;  so  that  the 
bombardment  might  have  begun  upon  the 
morning  of  the  tenth  day  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disembarkation  at 
Sandfleet,  and  by  this  same  day  Uefken- 
•hoeik  antl  Lillo  would  have  been  in  our 
possession  ;  of  course  the  Upper  Scheldt 
opened  to  the  co-operation  and  enterprize 
of  the  navy* 

The  efKCt  of  this  combination  being 
evidently  the  certain  capture  of  Antwerp, 
I  think  it  probable  that  the  garrison 
would  then  nave  withdrawn  to  the  citadel, 
and  that  the  town  would  have  been  de- 
livered into  our  hands.  But  I  conclude 
we  should  not  have  delayed  one  single  mo* 
ment  carrying  on  further  approaches 
from  the  line  upon  which  our  first  batteries 
were  established. 

In  five  days  more  we  might  have  work- 
ed on  so  as  to  have  established  our  twelve 
foor-and-twenty  pounders  in  breaching 
battery  upon  the  crest  of  the  glacis, 
eupported  by  two  enfilading  batteries 
composed  of 'guns  from  the  ships. 

Toe  efiect  of  the  establishment  of  these 
batterieU,  combined  with  five  days  of  such 
a  severe  bombardment,  even  without 
naval  co-operation,  but  more  especially 
with  it,  must  have  produced  the  sarrender 
of  Antwerp,  the  garrison  having  previ- 
oisly  withdrawn  to  tha  citadel. 


Thus,  at  all  events,  on  the  fifteenth  day 
after  the  disembarkation  of  the  first  division 
of  the  army  at  Sandfleet,  you  would  have 
been  certa^  of  getting  possession  of  the 
town. 

When  the  citadel  of  Antwerp  was  talcen, 
after  five  days  open  trenches,  in  1746,  it 
surrendered,  though  defended  by  a  com- 
petent garrison  of  regular  troops^  as  soon 
as  breaching  batteries  were  established, 
before  they  had  fired  a  single  shot ; 
and  when  Valenciennes,  that  excellent 
fortress  of  the  first  order,  defended  with 
the  greatest  persevenmce  and  energy, 
was  taken  by  the  duke  of  York,  in  1793, 
after  a  most  vigorous  and  ably-conducted 
siege,  we  had  not  begun  to  batter  in  breach. 
There  are  various  other  instances  of  a  si- 
milar description.  You  may  fairly  con* 
elude,  therefore,  that  a  place  like  Antwerp 
would  not  have  held  out  any  longer,  for 
even  if  you  set  quite  out  of^the  question 
the  influence  of  60,000  inhabitants  upon 
such  a  motley  and  insufiicient  garrison, 
which  however  experience  will  not  justify 
you  in  doing,  by  forming  breaching  bat- 
teries you  would  have  established  a  sufii- 
cient  military  reason  for  withdrawing  the  -^ 
garrison  to  the  citadel. 

A  few  days  possession  of  the  town  would 
have  been  quite  sufficient  tor  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  enemy's  naval  arsenal,  and  the. 
nine  or  ten  sail  of  tlie  line  that  were  on 
the  slips. 

Theobjectionthat,  because  the  naval  an* 
senal  %vas  commanded  by  the  guns  of  the 
citadel,  the  destruction  of  it  would  have 
been  impossible  without  the  previous  cap* 
ture  of  the  latter,  I  must  say  appears  to 
me  quite  unfounded. 

The  naval  arsenal  and  docks  absolutely, 
form  part  of  the  town,  many  of  the  houses 
having  been  pulled  down  to  make  room 
ftir  a  part  of  that  establishment,  and  it  is 
separated  only  from  the  buildings  of  the 
town  by  a  common  brick  wall,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  it  against  depreda- 
tions ;  the  whole,  too,  of  this  naval  arse- 
nal, &c.  is  combustible,  the  ships  and. 
their  slips  of  course  so. 

Can  any  person  suppose,  therefore,  that 
our  troops  and  sailors  m  two  or  three  nights, 
assisted  by  the  fire  of  our  mortars  and  now« 
ilzersin  the  day  time,  would  not  have 
completely  burnt  the  whole  establish- 
ment,  slips,  &c.  ? 

The  enemy  could  only  oppose  to  you  the 
fire  of  such  guns  of  the  citadel  as  bora 
upon  the  arsenal,  which  fire  in  the  night 
must  have  been  very  uncertain,  and  the 
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4ftflereiit  buildings  and  piles  of  timber,  &c. 
would  have  afibrded  those  toaployed  npon 
tlftis  serrtce  moch  corer  and  protection. 
ik%io  sally Hig  from  the  citadel, they  iiCTer 
dare  have  done  that,  when  we  had  so 
very  superior  a  force  immediately  at 
hand  ready  to  follow  them  into  the  place, 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  thin  destruction 
could  havo  been  effected  without  loss; 
but,  that  it  would  have  been  the  conse* 
queuce  of  our  remaining  three  days  in 
|»ossc8sion  of  the  town  of  Antwerp,  1  have 
not  the  most  distant  doubt 

As  the  citadel  of  Antwerp  fell  in  174^ 
after  Qve  days  open  trenches,  I  do  not  see 
aay  reason  why  we  might  not  have  taken 
it,  if  we  had  arrrived  before  Antwerp  at 
an  early  period,  which  there  was  every 
reasonable  [)robability  of  our  doing.  The 
capture  of  the  ckadel  would  have  render* 
«d  the  destruction  of  the  fleet  afloat 
nearly  certain  ;  which,  however,  might 
possibly  have  been  effected  without. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  confine  the 
probability  of  success  in  the  attainment  of 
the  ultimate  object,  to  the  disembarkation 
of  the  armament  at  Sandfleet,  on  the  1st, 
2d»  and  3d  of  August ;  and  it  is  argued^ 
Ihat  as  this  ^as  the  soonest  possible  pe- 
ifiod  ai  which  that  disembarkation  could 
have  taken  place,  it  was  unwise,  and  un- 
justifiable to  engage  in  an  enter  prize  to 
the  success  of  whicli  exti-eme  celerity  was 
60  indispensable,  that  if  you  did  not  ar- 
rive'on  the  earliest  passible  day,  supposing 
«very  circumstance  to  faivour  you  from 
the  time  of  your  departure,  failure  was 
the  necessary  consequence. 

How  could  YOU  be  justified,  says  the 
noble  lord,  and  the  rigl>t  hon.  gent,  who 
just  spoke,  in  forming  hopes  of  such  ma- 
ahemaiical  precision  in  the  execution  of 
yw^f  plan,  wbtn  yon  had  the  uncertainty 
^  the  elements  to  contend  with,  and  an 
intricate  navigation  to  perform  ? 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  you  had  every 
veaAon  to  suppose,  from  the  best  in  forma- 
lion  which  could  be  obtained  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  the  win<I  and  weather  at  that 
season  would  have  fdvnured  you»  and  you 
have  the  best  naval  authorities  for  the 
practicability  of  carrying  Uie  whole  ar- 
mament front  the  Downs  to  Sandfleet  in 
feur  days. 

■  Bat  1  beg  leave  to  take  greater  IrU- 
tude,  and  to  insist  that  your  succe<)s  by 
BO  means  depended  upon  your  disem- 
barkation at  that  very  early  period.  All 
the  intelligence  received  ai  the  army  of 
the  enemy  s  (oree  and  preparation^  bears 


me  out  in  asserting,  that  «ven  if  yon  had 
not  established  your  breaching  batteries 
upon  the  glacis  at  Antwerp  before  the 
latter  end  of  Augsst,  your  operations 
.could  not  have  been  interrupted,  and  th« 
place  must  have  fallen. 

What  force  had  the  enemy  at  last  in 
the  field  to  oppose  us  ?  Was  it,  in  point 
of  number  or  composition,  at  all  able  to 
have  done  so  with  effect?  and  must  not 
much  of  it  have  been  defeated  and  dis- 
persed, before  it  could  have  collected 
into  one  body,  if  we  had  landed  in  any 
reasonable  time?  But  even  supposing  ail 
assembled  to  meet  us  that  was  represent- 
ed to  be  in  the  field  on, the  27th  of  Au- 
gust, looking  at  its  numbers  and  compo- 
sition, would  not  two  divisions  of  our 
army  have  been  qnite  sufficient  for  ita 
complete  defeat  and  dispersion  ?  There 
were  very  few  troops  of  the  line,  even  to 
the  last ;  two  or  three  French  regimenta 
of  that  description,  and  a  few  Dutch ;  the 
rest  of  the  force  was  made  up  of  depot 
battalions,  volunteers,  national  guards^ 
raw  conscripts,  &c.  I  trust,  therefore, 
it  will  be  no  longer  argued,  that  unlesg 
we  had  arrived  at  a  very  early  period  ia 
August  success  would  have  been  impose 
sibie.  So  far  from  that  being  the  case» 
I  must  repeat,  that  it  is  my  decided  con* 
viction,  if  we  had  not  established  our<» 
selves  upon  the  glacis  at  Antwerp  till  the 
end  of  August,  nothing  could  have  pre# 
vented  oar  doing  so  then,  and  the  succeai 
of  the  enterprise  would  have  been  certain, 
even  if  Antwerp  had  not,  contrary  to  all 
rational  supposition,  surrendered  itself 
upon  the  commencement  of  our  bom* 
bardmcut  combined  with  naval  co-opera- 
tion. 

The  vicinity  of  a  number  of  fortresses 
is  objected  against  the  probability  of 
success  in  our  operations  against  Antwerp, 
and  agiunst  the  safety  of  our  retreat.— 
But  the  fortresses  themselves  could  be 
no  imped iment-^that  must  have  arisea 
alone  from  their  garriions.  All  that 
could  be  drawn  from  the  more  distaDt 
ones  had  of  course  arrived  before  the  27th 
of  August.  The.garris^m  of  Breda  had 
it  attempted  to  ap(X'oach  our  army  whilst 
engaged  in  the  attack  of  Antwerp* 
would  hive  been  trampled  into  the  dust  ^ 
ami  the  garrison  of  Btfrgen-op*Zoom, 
taking  its  numbers  at  the  highest  they 
ever  were,  certainly  dare  not  commit  it* 
self  four  miles  from  the  place;  for  if  de* 
feated  in  the  fivrld,  as  they  undoubtedly 
would  have  been,  ws  shonhi  have  follow 
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cd  them  into    their  fortress,  and   taken 
^ergen-op-Zoom  aa  well  as  Antwerp. 

If  a  garrison  rentures  any  distance 
fcom  its  fortress,  and  sustains  a  complete 
dsfeut,  ii  is  either  liable  to  be  cut  on,  in 
which  case  the  place  of  course  is  left  in 
^  defeqcelesA  state ;  or  the  enemyi  b^  a 
close  pursuit,  and  by  absolutely  mixing 
yvi^h  the  fusitives,  enters  the  town 
with  them.  JudKing  then  from  every 
thing  wc  hare  before  us,  if  the  wind  and 
VireaSier  had  permitted  the  ^execution  of 
Uie  originally  projected  plan  of  operation, 
I  «ee  nothing  to.  have  prevented  our  suc- 
cets,  and  nothing  to  have  endangered  our 
retreat. 

When  the  commanding  officers  of  ar- 
tillery and  engineers  stated  in  their  evW 
aence,  that  they  reckoned  upon  no  ene- 
my t9  obstruct  them  in  getting  forward 
Iheir  artillery  and  stores,  they  meant  only 
that  diey  expected  to  receive  that  com- 
plete degree  of  security  and  protection, 
which  a  covering  army  is  always  supposed 
po  ^Sori  upon  such  occasions. 
.  Ovr  approaches  would  have  been  car- 
ried on  without  any  possibility  of  inter- 
ruption from  the  garrison,  that  being  of 
fuch  a  description  as  i^pt  to  admit  of  its 
risking  to  occupy  the  outworks,  or  the 
covered  way  if  tliere  had  been  one  ;  and 
of -course,  it  never  could  have  sallied  from 
the  gates,  certain  as  it  must  have  been 
of  complete  defeat,  and  consequently  ap- 
prehensive that  yte  should  have  followed 
|t  into  the  place. 

In  the  Iff  bole  of  this  operation  I  havje 
not  taken  credit  for  any  advantage  of 

{[round,  which  however  is  said  to  be 
avoorable  to  our  approaches;  nor  of 
those  Urge  stone  suburbs  which  could  not 
have  been  eQTectually  destroyed,  and  which 
by  ^flbrding  us  much  shelter  and  protec- 
tion would  have  greatly  facilitated  our 
Utt^ck.  Look  to  the  evidence  of  general 
Prownrigg,  who  possesses- more  local 
l^nowUdge  of  Antwerp  and  its  vicinity 
^%n  ^ny  other  evidence,  fiom  having 
been  deputy  quarter-master-general  to 
our  firmy  in  1794,  and  at  one  time  whilst 
in  that  situation  cantoned  in  the  suburbs 
of  Antwerp.  It  is  peoiliarly  the  business 
9f  the  quflrter-master-general  of  an  army 
^nd  his  deputy,  to  make  themselves  ac- 
(Pivrately  ac<|uainted  with  all  the  details  of 
the  country  in. which  the  army  acts. 

I  have  supposed  no  favourable  circi^- 
jiaAfceAf hatcver,  excepting  what  is  posi- 
tivc^ly  .prpved,  namely  the  absence  of  a 
iV^cie^  fgr<;c  ^to  pbttruQt  our  proceed* 
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ings ;  and  it  is  of  course  understood  that 
the  front  of  the  place  against  which  oi|r 
approaches  would  have  b**en  directed 
could  not  be  inundated.  The  crnund 
there  is  much  higher  than  the  level  of  the 
river»  and  the  inundation  of  it  would  have 
been  ipi practicable.  If  we  had  arrived  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Antwerp  before  the 
10th  of  August,  which  is  certainly  allow- 
ing much  for  delays  and  unforeseen  ob- 
stacles, we  should  have  found  the  ditch 
not  yet  prepared  to  receive  the  ^ater, 
because  it  appears  they  had  not  cleared  it 
till  the  lOtfaij  and  even  after  that  period, 
hy  getting  possession  of  the  sluice  at  the 
Breda  gate,  we  might  probably  have  laid 
dry  the  part  upon  the  Front  v^hich  we 
attacked.  However  I  have  put  these 
chances  also  out  of  the  question,  and  | 
have  allowed  for  as  much  impediment 
from  unfqreseen  circumstances  as  the  least 
sanguine  person  could  possibly  calculato 
upon. 

I  have  given  up  all  possibilities  and  all 
probabilities,  and  I  have  confined  m^'self 
to  what  I  am  borne  out,  by  the  circum- 
stances which  actually  did  occur,  in  con- 
sidering as  certain,  as  far  as  it  is  possible 
for  any  operation  whatever  to  be  so  pro- 
nounced. The  whole  of  my  observations 
upon  this  method  of  conducting  this  enter- 
prise to  a  favourable  issue,  are  founded 
upon  the  plan  originally  projected,  and 
upon  the  general  Disposition  made  out  by 
the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Expedi- 
tion, and  upon  the  evident  adaptation  of 
those  to  the  circumstances  as  they  arose. 
Trying  what  1  have  said  by  these  circum- 
stances, and  by  the  intelligence  received, 
which  is  now  before  the  House,  I  will  defy 
any  person  to  disprove  the  very  great  pro- 
bability of  success.  Therefore  1  consider 
the^pediency  of  the  project  completely 
estiRished,  and  that  the  government  were 
thoroughly  justified  in  adopting  those 
measures  which,  ppon  thorough  reflec- 
tion, the  general  policy  of  the  moment  so 
clearly  dictated. 

It  will  here  be  asked,  no  doubt,  if  the 
whole  of  this  operation  was  so  very  prac- 
ticable, what  occasioned  its  failure  ?  I  an- 
swer, a  state  of  wind  and  weather  most 
unusual  at  that  season  having  prevented 
any  of  the  armament  from  going  up  the 
Weiling  Channel,  as  originally  projected, 
excepting  a  part  of  Lord  Huntley's  divi-. 
sion,  and  necessitated  the  taking  the  rest 
9f  Che  armament  into  the  Room  pot. 

Lord  Huntley,  in  consequence  of  this^ 
arrived  off  Cadsand  without  means  suffi« 
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cicnt  to  land  his  troops ;  be  therefore  had 
it  not  in  his  power  to  destroy  the  batteries 
there.  The  communication  between  Cad- 
sand  and  Flushing  not  being  cut  off,  the 
enemy  found  means  to  throw  over  such 
reinforcements,  as  *made  that  garrison 
amount  to  8,000  men  :  this  occasioned  the 
employment  of  the  whole  of  sir  Eyre 
Coote's  force  against  Fhishing,  and  very 
much  protracted  the  siege.  And  the 
Sl'^'ugh  Passage,  through  which  it  was  at- 
tempted, as  a  last  resource,  to  cany  the 
armament  into  Ih^  West  Scheldt^  was 
found  to  be  impracticable  for  that  pur- 
pose, without  a  delay  which  must  be  de- 
structive of  all  hopes  of  success.  There- 
fore, notwithstanding  the  utmost  exer- 
tions, it  certainly  does  not  appear,  that 
from  the  motnent  the  armament  went  into 
the  Roompot,  there  were  scarcely  th*e 
most  distant  hopes  of  success  beyond  the 
capture  of  Flushing;  and  what  faint  hopes 
there  might  have  been  were  completely 
extinguished  by*  the  sickflcss*  which  at- 
tacked the  army  in  South  Beveland.  This 
rendered  all  further  exertions  impossible. 

The  project  of  disembarking  the  ca- 
valry and  the  field  artillery  in  the  Slou^ 
Passage  upon  South  Bf  veland,  and  march- 
ing the  army  along  that  island  to'  Batz, 
there  to  re-embark  and  pass  over  to 
Sandfleet,  the  ordnance  transports,  flo- 
tilla, &c.  going  at  the  same  time  through 
the  Slough  into  the  West  Scheldt,  and  up 
that  river  to  Batz,  was  completely  im- 
practicable with,  a  view  to  effect  any  use* 
Tal  purpose.  The  ordnance  transports, 
having  all  our  heavy  artillery  and  stores 
on  board,  did  not  reach  Batz  till  the  21-th 
or  25th  of  August;  and  you  hare  thiE; 
^pinioDH  of  lord  Roslyn,  Sir  John  Hope, 
general  Brownrigg,  and  general  Macleod, 
against  such  a  method  of  proceeding... 

Viewing  the  circumstances  then  in  every 
possible  point  of  view,  and  after  the  most 
elaborate  investigation  of  the  subject,  I  do 
not  in  the  least  hesitate  to  state  my  de- 
cided opinion  that  no  man  living  at  the 
bead  of  that  army  could,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  have  done  more 
than  was  done  by  lord  Chatham.-— He 
teems  to  have  made  every  arrangement 
that  the  nature  of  the  service  would  ad- 
mit of  his  making  previous  to  his  depar- 
ture, and  subsequently  to  have  done  his 
litmost  to  ensure  final  success. 

Upon  general  Brownrigg's  excellent 
evidence  it  has'  been  observed,  that  in 
•ome  respects  he  is  at  variance  with  his 
own  jourasil«  and  inaccuracy  i«  uttributed 


to  him.  But  these  observations  are  com- 
pletely unfounded,  and  arise  partly  froin 
misconception  on  the  part  ot  those  who 
make  them,  and  partly  from  a  natural  de- 
sire to  diminish  the  force  t)f  an  evidence 
which  makes  so  much  against  the  case 
that  they  wish  to  establish.-^Generat 
Brownrigg  is  one  of  the  most  honourable 
and  most  re<:pectable  men  living;  of  re- 
markably good  judgment  and  abilities; 
and  an  excellent  officer,  of  much  experi- 
(nee.  I  Yi^ve  been  with  him  oflen  upon 
service,  and  as  well  as  his  great  personal 
gallantry,  I  always  admiied  his  particular 
coolness  and  readiness  in  the  field.  His 
energy  too  is  very  superior  and  his  ac- 
tivity indefatigable.  He  was  much  in 
the  confidence  of  the  immortal  sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie^  who  had  the  highest  opi- 
nion of  him  as  aif  *o{!icej,  which  he  has 
ofrcn  expressed  to  me  in  the  strongest 
terms.— -Gen.  Brownrigg's  management, 
under  the  immediate  direction  o£tne  duke 
of  York,  of  the  Confmander  in  Chief's  of- 
fice in  England,  during  the  first  eight  years 
of  his  royal  highnesses  command  of  the 
army,  the  admirable  regulations,  and  just, 
impartial  conduct  of  which  were  so  much 
admired  last  year/did  as  great  credit  to  his 
feelings  to  his  capacity,  and  unremitting 
zeal  and  assiduity,  as  to  those  of  his  royal 
master. — I  beg  pardon  of  the  House  for 
this  intru.«$ion,  but  I  really  could  not  pass 
over  the  slightest  insinuation  against  gei^ 
Brownrigg  without  saying  of  him  what  I 
know  ;  though  1  am  quite  aware  that.«ucH 
insinuation  arose  solely  out  of  an  argu- 
ment upon  the  evidence,  without  tba 
smallest  intention  of  any  thing  personal. 

I  now  come  to  a  part  of  the  subject 
that  it  is  impossible  to  advert  to  without 
the  md^x.  poignant  regret,  I  mean  the 
sickness  which  visited  our  brave  troops 
to  So  calamitous  an  extent.  No  man  of 
any  feeling  but  his  heart  must  bleed  in 
contemplation  of  such  scenes  of  misery  : 
no  person  can  more  sincerely  deplore 
them  than  I  do — no  man  can  feel  for  a 
soldier's  sufferings  more  acutely— nor  did 
1  ever,  or  ever  should  I  think  any  exer- 
tion or  sacrifice  of  my  own  too  great  to 
avert  them.  At  the  same  time,  though 
impressed  with  these  sentiments  to  the 
utmost  possible  extent,  I  must  strenuously 
repetall  accusations  against  his  Majesty's 
government  on  this  subject. 

It  appears  in  evidence  beferethe  House» 
that  when  the  army  sailed  from  this  coun* 
try  it  bad  an  ample  provision  of  me- 
didnesj  and  medical  stores  of  all  aortSj  for 
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iix  months  ;  so  that  if  half  the  troops 
bad  fallen  ill  the  rery  day  of  landing, 
there  would  havebeen  sufficient  medicines 
of  all  kinds,  including  bark,  for  at  least 
fire  weeks. 

Every  regimental  hospital  was  complete 
in  stores  and  hospital  bedding ;  be^^ides 
which,  there  were  .S ,000  sets  of  hospital 
bedding  for  the  general  hospital,  and 
great  quantities  in  the  quarter-master- ge- 
neral's store»  fro'ii  whence  supplies  might 
be  drawn  when  necessary.— There  was  a 
full  establishment  of  medical  officers  at- 
tendant upon  the  army  ;  and  hospitals 
established  in  England  for  the  reception 
of  5,500. sick  and  wounded  men — orders 
were  also  given  for  sending  home  the  sick 
and  wounded  as  expeditiously  as  it  was  pos- 
sible to  do  so.— The  distance^  being  so 
short,  and  the  cdmmunicatiou  so  easy, 
it  was  of  course  concluded,  that  any  addi- 
tional supplies  might  ha  forwanled  before 
they  could  possibly  be  required. 

If  the  original  plan  had  been  carried 
into  execution,  the  sickness  of  the  army 
would  not  have  been  nearly  so  great. 
The  country  near  Antwerp,  which  in 
that  case  would  have  become  the  prin- 
cipal theatre  of  our  operations,  is  extremely 
healthy.  The  'only  part  of  our  force 
then  which  would  have  been  exposed  'to 
the  effects  of  the  unhealthy  season  of  Zea- 
land, was  that  part  destined  to  occupy 
Walcheren. 

^s  soon  as  the  necessity  was  known  in 
this  country,  the  utmost  exertion  was 
made  by  the  government,  and  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  at  home,  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  army  in  every  way.  The 
first  letter  upon  this  subject  was  received 
by  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  war  de- 
partment upon  the  second  of  September  ; 
and  upon  the  fifth  it  was  reported  to  him, 
that  all  the  medical  men  required  in  that 
letter,  as  well  as  th&  medicines,  and  stores, 
and  medical  comforts/  were  ready  and 
ordered  off. 

The  noble  lord  Who  began  this  debate 
has  deprecated  the  delays  which,  he  says, 
arose  from  too  scrupulous  an  attention  to 
the  forms  of  office  under  circumstances  of 
such  urgency  ;  but  the  noble  lord  does 
not  recollect  that  these  offices  are  all 
within  a  short  distance  of  each  other,  and" 
that  the  necessary  forms  therefore  might 
l>e  gone  through  in  a  few  hours.  I  per- 
fectly agree  in  opinion  that  forms  of  oiffice 
maybe  much  too  dilatory  and  multiplied. 
But  certain  forms  are  indispensable  to 
avoid  confusion,  which  most  always  be 


subversive  of  dispatch  ;  and,  at  all  events, 
till  existing  forms  are  altered  they  must 
be  observed. 

In  point  of  fact,  no  inconvenience  was 
ever  experienced  from  want  of  medicines 
or  medical  comforts  ;  na  atrtual  want  ever 
existed.  This  you  have  from  sir  Eyre 
Coote  in  evidence;  and  he  states  that  his 
urgent  representations  to  the  government 
on  these  subjects  arose  from  an  anxious 
desire  to  obviate  that  inconvenience.  A 
convincing  proof  too  that  our  supplies  of 
bark  were  never  exhausted  is,  that  no  ap- 
plication was  at  any  time  made  to  the 
navy  for  any  part  of  their  supply,  which 
was  ample.^There  does  appear  indeed 
to  have  been  a  delay  in  forwarding  one 
package  of  l,000lbs.  of  bark  from  this 
country.  Whence  that  delay  arose  is  not 
made  out  ;*  but  one  thing  is  very  cer« 
tain,  that  there  was  never  any  want  of 
bark  in  our  hospitals.— The  most  ample 
supplies  of  bedding  were  sent  out  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible,  in  addition  to  the 
great  provision  originally  made ;  and  it 
stands  in  evidence  before  the  House,  that 
at  no  time  the  sick  with  the  army  eit- 
ceeded  the  number  of  hospital  beds. 

The  siclcness  was  much  beyond  what 
could  have  been  calculated  upon  by  those 
most  experienced  in  the  effects  of  that 
climate.  This  appears  upon  the  quarter^ 
master  general's  journal.  From  a  sick- 
ness so  rapidly  increasing,  and  so  un- 
expectedly expensive,  confusion  must 
have  been  occasioned  at  first.  Im- 
mediately entering  upon  active  operai- 
tions  without  previous  possession  of  the 
country,  you  cannot  at  once  have  all 
your  hospitals  perfectly  arranged  ;  nay, 
even  when  they  are  so,  and  you  have  a 
great  many  more  men  wounded  in  a  bat- 
tle than  you  had  reason  to  expect,  much 
temporary  inconvenience  occurs.  Tbera 
is  some  analogy  between  this  circumstance 
and  the  sudden  manner  in  which  the 
sickness  attacked  our  troops  in  Zealand. 
I  can  readily  conceive,  therefore,  that 
though  our  supplies  of  bedding  with  the 
army  were  fully  sufficient,  it  might  have 
been  some  time  before  the  hospitals  coold 
be  properly  furnished. 

Medical  men  were  certainly  at  times 
much  wanted.  The  original  number  sent 
out,  however,  was  a  full  proportion  of  such 
a  force,  and  very  large  augmentations  of 
that  number  were  subsequently  m:|de  ;  ia 
short,  as  many  were  sent  out  as  could  pos- 
sibly be  procured— that  likewise  stands  in 
eviiience    before    the    House.    Bat  Ibe 
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deartb  of  medical  assistance  upon  sach  ca* 
lamilous  occasions  is  by  no  means  a  new 
case«  It  frequently  happens  in  the  West 
Indies,  when  the  epidemics  incident  to 
that  climate  rage  vf'iui  violence. 

The  sqrgeon- general  of  the  forces,  and 
ihe  inspector-general  of  hospitals  with 
lord  Chatham's  army,  have  stated  in  evi- 
dence, .that  if  the  necessary  precautions 
had  been  taken,  the  efiects  might  have 
been  considerably  palliated  though  the 
disorder  itself  could  not  have  been  pre- 
vented ;  and  that  if  they  had  been  con- 
siilted  in  time  they  should  have  suggested 
tliose  precautions.  Now  really  it  has 
never  been  usual  for  the  government  of  a 
country  to  impart  to  the  medical  depart^ 
ment  the  destination  of  an  expedition,  ex- 
cepting in  cases  of  extreme  necessity.  If 
an  expedition  were  going  to  a  great  dis- 
4aoce,  then  such  necessity  might  perhaps 
arise.  But  in  the  present  instance  that 
was  not  the  case,  and  such  communications, 
unless  absolutely  called  for,  are  certainly 
acts  of  imprudence.  I  am  far  frdm  mean- 
ing to  dispute  th^i  our  prese'nt  surgeon- 
general,  Mr.  Keate,  is  a  man  of  strict  in- 
tegrity and  well  de^rving  of  Confidence, 
but  unnecessary  disclosures  are  always  to 
be  avoided. 

In  point  of  fact,  ample  supplies  of  all 
Ijiedicines,  stores,  &c.  either  accompanied 
the  army,  or  were  sent  out  in  time ;  and 
'with  reganl  to  precautions,  as  the  sickness 
did  not  begin  till  about  four  weeks  after 
^ur  first  landing,  there  was  full  time  to 
imve  taken  them,  had  they  been  suggested. 
How  came  the  medical  department,  the 
moment  the  destination  of  the  troops  was. 
notorious,  not  to  suggest  those  precautions? 
Was  it  their  business  to  wait  till  regularly 
consulted  upon  the  subject  ?  Certainly 
not.  It  lay  entirely  within  their  pro- 
vince ;  and  whilst  toese  palliations  must 
have  occurred  forcibly  to  them,  the  go- 
*verlm3ent  at  home  and  the  Commfitider 
in  Chief  abroad  could  not  be  aware  of 
them.  Any  thitig  necessary  /or  this  pur- 
pose could  very  soon  have  been  sent  to  so 
short  a  distance ;  even  4O,000  flannel 
waistcoats,  had  they  been  wanted,  might 
hate  been  tnade  up  in  London  upoh  an 
emergency  in'«^  week,  and  they  would 
'have  arrived  at  Walcheren  in  a  fortnight 
from  the  day  they  were  ordered.  That 
the  YiecesB^ry  precautions,  thereforej  al- 
Juded  to  by  the  sucgeon-general ;  Mr. 
Keate,  and  the  inspector- general,  Mr. 
Webb,  were  Qot  tAken, neither  the.go* 
vemment  nor  the  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Expedition  are  in  the  least  to  blame. 
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I  must  riot  omit  to  observe,  that  it  waa 
expected  by  the  government  that  the 
chief  part  otthe  army  would  have  return- 
ed, after  completing  the  service  upon 
which  it  was  sent,  by  the  end  of  August, 
or  beginning  of  September  at  latest. 

Captain  Puget,  naval  commissioner  of 
Flushing,  states,  that  he  saw  several  of  the 
sick  in  the  hospitals  there  lying  in  their 
great  coats  on  the  floor,  not  bavins  beds 
to  lie  upon  :  and  that  according  to  toe  re- 
ports oi  some  officers  many  of  them  were 
without  medicines  for  four  days.  He  also 
describes  the  hospitals  themselves  to  have 
been  very  bad. — Now,  no  hospitals  were 
chosen  till  regularly  inspected  6y  medi- 
cal olficers ;  the  roofs  of  some  of  them  had 
been  damaged  by  the  bombardment,  but 
it  appearsHhat  they  were  repaired  as  soon 
as  possible*.— At  times  the  hospitals  were 
certainly  much  crowded,  which  is  ac- 
counted for  in  evidence  by  the  irapid  in- 
flux of  the  sick.  The  large  naval  store- 
house at  Flushing,  wiiere  capt.  Puget  saw 
some  of  the  men  whom  be  took  to  be  siclc, 
was  not  an  hospital  but  a  barrack,  which 
at  that  time  was  of  course  unknown  to 
him. — Colonel  OfFney,  who  was  acting  as 
quarter- master  general  in  l*'lushing,  and 
who  oflen  went  into  the  hospitals  there, 
states  in  evidence,  that  he  never  saw  any 
sick  who  were  not  furnished  at  least  with 
straw  and  blankets ;  that  these  were  only 
the  slightest  cases ;  and  that  they  were 
all  provided  with  beds  as  soon  as  it  was 
possible  to  get  them  from  the  stores. 

With  respect  to  some  of  the  troops  be* 
ing  without  medicines  for  fotir  days,  it  is 
clearly  proved,  that  this  was  owins  to  the 
regimental  surgeon  of  colonel  Cochrane's 
battalion  not  making  timely  application 
for  the  necessary  supply. 

It  is  stated,  that  some  ships  which 
brought  home  the  sick  were  too  much 
crowded,  and  without  medical  attendance, 
or  any  proper  assistance.  If  this  was  so  it 
certainly  was  a  very  unpardonable  neg- 
lect; but  none  of  these  circumstances 
necessarily  imply  an  inculpation  of  the 
government,  or  the  commander  in  chief 
of  the  Expedition.  They  can  only  l>e 
answerable  for  general  arrsngements  and 

general  directions ;  and  if  defects  in  the 
etails  are  discovered,  the  blame  must  fall 
upon  those  who  were  specifically  charged 
with  their  execution. 

I  cannot  auit  this  subject  without  again 
most-sincerely  lamenting  that  such  a  cala- 
miiy  should  have  befaUen  us ;  but  it  is 
impdvible^  I  think,  afier  this  investiga- 
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tion,  to  lay  any  part  of  it  at  the  door  of  1 
the  goTernment  or  the  commander  of  the 
army.  They  appear  to  have  done  every 
thing  that  depended  upon  them  to  alle- 
viate the  sofierings  of  our  brave  troops^ 
and  this  Houf^e  and  the  country  vi'iH«  I 
trust,  now  do  them  justice. 

I  must  beg  leave  to  state  a  circumstance 
not  immediately  coftnected  with  the  pre- 
sent discussion^  but  which  materially  con- 
cerns lord  Chatham  individually,  it  has 
been  reported,  that  he  came  home  in  a 
linc-of-battle  nhip,  which  ought  to  have 
been  employed  in  conveying  some  of  the 
sick  from  Flushing.  If  it  had  been  so,  he 
certainly  would  have  been  very  reprehen- 
sible ;  but  it  appears  in  papers  upon  the 
table,  that«  previous  to  lord  Chatham's 
sailing  from  Flushing,  a  positive  order  was 
given  by  the  commander  in  chief  of  the 
fleet  not  to  admit  one  sick  man  on  board 
a  ship  of  war  f^r  fear  of  the  contagion  ; 
therefore  this  charge  is  completely  un- 
founded, though  certainly  not  more  so 
than  all  the 'rest  of  the  obloquy  which  has 
been 'SO  profusely  heaped  upon  that  noble 
lord. 

The  next  point  in  this  case  is^  the  re- 
tention of  the  island  of  Walcheren.— Whe- 
ther we  succeeded  in  the  destruction  of 
the  enemy's  fleet  in  the  Scheldt,  and  his 
naval  establishments  at  Antwerp,  or  not, 
but  particularly  in  the  latter  supposition, 
it  behoved  us  to-  retain  the  island  of  Wal- 
cheren as  long  as  it  were  possible  to  do 
so.— The  extreme  importance  of  that  sta- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  neutralizing  the 
enemy's  naval  establishments  in  the 
Scheldt,  has  already  h^ en  too  clearly  de- 
monstrated to  require  any  further  nb- 
servation.  No  man»  I  think,  can -doubt, 
after  a  mature  investigation  of  the  sub- 
ject, that  the  island  of  Walcheren,  with 
reference  to  the  the  invasion  of  this  coon- 
try,  is  next  to  Boulogne  the  most  impor- 
tant post  the  enemy  possesses.-^Im press- 
ed with  this  conviction,  the  retention  or 
evacuation  of  that  island  was  one  pf  the 
most  serious  questions  upon  whicU  the  go- 
vernment of  this  country  could  possibly 
deliberates  A  determination  of  such  mag- 
nitude, involving  so  many  weighty  con- 
siderations, conld  not  be  taken  without  the 
most  mature  reflection. 

Sir  £yre  Coote's  letters  representing 
the  sickly  state  of  that  part  of  the  army 
vrfaich  occupied  Walcheren,  are  dated  the 
S 1  St  of  August,  and  the  Uth  and  17  th  of 
September.  The  two  first,  it  is  true«  de- 
scribe the  sickness  as  alarming :  but  that 
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of  the  17th  IS  by  much  the  strongest,  and 
the  only  one  which  could  possibly  justify 
a  government  in  entertaining  thoughts  of 
relinquishing  a  post,  so  extremely  essen- 
tial to  the  vital  interests  of  the  nation.—^ 
This  letter  of  the  1 7  th  was  not  sent  from 
Walcheren,  I  conclude,  on  that  day,  be- 
cause it  contains  an  enclosure,  dated  the 
18th,  and  it  was  not  received  here  till  the 
20th  or  21st. 

Frotn  that  period  till  the  usual  termina- 
tion of  the  sickly  season,  viz.  the  middle 
or  latter  end  of  October  (according  to  the 
authority  of  sir  John  Pringle,  and  of  the 
most  intelligent  inhabitants  of  Zealand), 
there  was  literally  not  time  to  remove  the 
sick,  to  destroy  the  basin  of  Flushing,  and 
final ty  to  evacuate  the  island.  In  point 
of  fact,  our  preparations  for  that  evacua«> 
tion  were  made  in  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember, and  they  could  oiot  be  ootmpleted 
till  the  23d  of  December. 

On  the  I3th  of  September  too,  just 
when  sir  Eyre  Coote  was  making  the  re« 
presentations  to  which  I  have  before  tl- 
iuded,  the  commander  in  chief  of  the 
fleet,  sir  Richard  Strachan,  wrote  a  letter 
tothe  government,  urging  them  in  themost 
earnest  maimer  not  to  abahdon  a  naval 
station  of  such  importance,  till  he  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  personal  commu* 
nication  with  thenv;  and  he  did  not  re- 
turn to  England  till  the  <)tb  of  October. 
.  With  such  a  letter  from  their  naval 
commander,  an  eye-witness  to  those  rea* 
sons  which  could  alone  determine  the  go* 
vernment  to  abandon  Walcheren,  and 
feeling  as  they  must  the  extraordinary  va» 
lue  of  the  possession,  would  not  they  hav)i 
bt-en  highly  blameableL  if  they  had  has* 
tily  decided  upon  its  relinquishment? 

iVIo^  deeply  as  evecy  person  must  de- 
plore the  dire  eflects  which  were  expert* 
enced  from  that  climate,  (and  no  man  can 
deplore ,  them  more  seriously  than  I  do^) 
I  mustTemark,  that  you  do  not  abandon 
all  your  unhealthy  colonies  because  they 
are  unhealthy;  otherwise,  you  should 
withdraw  at  once  from  your  possessions  in 
the  West  Indies.  This  you  cannot  do, 
however  you  m'-iy  feel  for  the  mortality 
occasioned  by  the  destructive  epidemicf. 
in  that  quarter.  During  the  administra- 
tion of  one  of  the  greatest  ministers  we 
ever  had,  the  late  Mr.  Pitt,  we  held  St. 
Bomiogo  long  as  a  military  station,  under 
the  pressure  of  similar  calamities;  and 
when -Gibraltar  was  infected  'with  a  sort 
of  plague,  waa  it  for  that  reason  ftbaa<p 
doned  ?  On  the  c<mtrary,  did  not  the  go^ 
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temoT,  general  Fox,  imihdiately  repair  to 
his  post ;  and  were  not  reinforcements  sent 
out  without  a  moment's  delay,  lest  the 
Spaniards  should  take  adv^antage  of  the  re- 
duced state  of  our  garrison  ?  Lft  me  ask, 
too,  has  it  ever  been  established  as  a  prin- 
ciple, that  we  should  not  conquer  and  re- 
tain important  postk,  because  their  climate 
is  occasionHlly  unwholesome?  Until  that 
principle  is  established,  as  one  by  which 
the  government  is  to  be  regulated,  let  it 
not  be  argued  that  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween not  abandoning  possessions  which 
you  have  long  retained,  and  seizing  upon 
others  with  a  view  to  retention,  and  form- 
ing upon  this  argument  an  accusation 
against  ministers  for  attempting^  to  retain 
Walcheren.— In  the  year  1794  we  had 
troops  stationed  a  considerable  time  in  the 
province  of  Zealand.— In  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  this  country  retained 
the  island  of  Walcheren,  during  a  period 
of  30  years.  The  climate  then  was  of 
course  the  same  ^s  now.  And  it  has  fre- 
quently been  in  the  contemplation  of  dif- 
ferent governments  of  this  country,  to  ac- 
quire permanent  possession  of  that  island  : 
the  plan  has-been  from  time  to  time  laid 
aside,  not  on  account  of  the  climate^  but 
purely  from  military  reasons :  now,  on 
this  occasion  those  reasons  were  in  our  fa- 
vour. 

Had  we  not  abandoned  Walcheren,  it 
might  have  been  very  easily  defended  ; 
tire  should  have  -strengthened  and  per- 
fected the  works  of  Flushing,  and  made 
proper  casemates  for  the  troops;  we 
should  have  erected  two  strong  forts  of  re- 
gular construction  and  profile,  to  protect 
the  anchorage  :  these  forts  would  have 
been  connected  with  Flushing  b^  a  line 
also  of  regular  construction  and  profile  ; 
the  whole  covered  by  a  very  deep  and 
^broad  wet  ditch.  Such  arrangements, 
combined  with  the  means  of  inundation  in 
your  power,  and  considering  that  you  are 
masters  of  the  sea,  WQuld  have  rendered 
that  situation  impregnable.  You  would 
have  had  some  strong  forts,  likewise  of 
regular  construction  and  profile,  with 
casemates  for  the  troops,  and  bomb-proof 
magazines,  so  placed  as  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  collecting  vessels  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  Slough  Passage,  thcextremities 
of  which  would  be  watched  by  your  naval 
means ;  and  the  Slough  is  seldom  or  ever 
lirosen  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  available 
for  military  purpose^.  The  enemy's  at- 
tack of  Walcheren,  therefore,  would  have 
been  nearly,  if  not  quite,  reduced  to  an  in- 


vasion of  tliat  island  upon  the  northern  or 
north-western  side ;  against  which  our 
naval  station  in  the  Room  pot  would  hava 
been  a  great  protection :  where,  with 
Flushing  harbour  for  the  ships  to  come 
into  occasionally,  we  could,  I  conclude,  al- 
ways have  kept  a  fleet. 

The  best  barracks  would  have  been 
constructed  for  the  troops;  we  should  also 
have  had  floating  barracks,  in  which  a 
considerable  part  of  the  garrison  might 
always  have  been  kept  during  the  un- 
healthy season;  and  it  is  well  known,  that 
no  man  afloat  was  attacked  by  the  fever. 
We  should  likewise  have  had  floating  hos- 
pitals :  and  whenever  the  sick  amounted 
to  any  considerable  number,  they  would 
have  been  immediately  sent  to  England. 
And  the  whole  garrison  might  have  been 
frequently  relieved  from  this  country. 

The  effects  of  the  climate  might  thus 
have  been  in  a  great  measure  obviated  ; 
and  when  the  fortifications  which  I  have 
described  were  completed,  the  amount  of 
force  stationary  on  the  island  of  Walche- 
ren need  not  have  been  considerable,  be- 
cause if  the  ene,^y  effected  a  landing  in 
superior  numbers,  vou  could  at  once  retire 
to  your  works  and  bid  him  defiance;  his 
communication  would  probably  soon  be 
cut  oft  by  our  naval  means,  tind'our  troops 
could  be  reinforced  from  England  to  any 
extent.  The  enemy  therefore  would  cer- 
tainly not  succeed  in  taking  Flushing,  or 
in  annoying  the  anchorage  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, and  most  probably  would  lose 
every  man  he  had  landed  upon  ^ValchC' 
ren. 

It  appears  then  evident,  that  if  the  mi- 
nisters, had  determined  upon  evacuating 
Walcheren.  in  consequence,  of  sir  Eyre 
Coote's  letter  pf  the  1 7th  of  September, 
received  here  about  the  21st,  the  remov;^! 
of  the  sick,  the  demolition  of  the  enemy's 
naval  establishments  there  (a  point  of 
very  essential  importance),  and  the  final 
evacuation  could  not  have  taken  place,  till 
long  afler  the  period  of  the  usual  and  al- 
most •  invariable  termination  of  the  sick- 
ness; and  really,  under  that  impression, 
they  would  have  been  unjustifiable  as  a 
government,  if  they  had  not  endeavoured 
to  retain  a  possession  of  such  extreme  im- 
portance as  long  as  it  was  practicable  to 
do  so;  more  especially  as  they  were  fulHr 
j  entitled  to  expect,  that  the  sickness  woul(l 
I  cease  in  about  three  weeks  from  the  re- 
j  ceipt  of  that  letter  which  it  is  contended 
ought  to  have  governed  their  dctenpina* 
tion. 
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'  I  do  not  besitato  to  say,  that  the  per- 
manent attainment  of  such  an  object  as 
Flushing,  would  amply  have  compensated 
the  efforts  of  a  whole  campaign  however 
long  and  arduous;  At  the  same  time, 
whei),  contrary  to  all  reasonable  expecta- 
tion,  the  government  found  so  Extensive 
and  calamitous  a  sickness  continuing  be- 

rond  the  period  of  its  customary  duration, 
am  ready  to  admit,  that  they  are  not  to 
blame  for  viewing  it  as  an  imperious  and 
paramount  necessity,  and  for  sacrificing  to 
that  consideration  a  political  object  so 
closely  interwoven  with  the  vital  interests 
of  the  state.  !•  contend,  however,  that  it 
was  not  only  very  natural  for  them  to  be 
slow  in  coming  to  such  a  decision,  but  if 
they  had  done  so  till  driven  to  it  by  the 
irresistible  necessity  which  forced  upon 
them  such  a  disastrous  alternative,  they 
might  justly  have  been  accused  of  lightly 
sacrificing  the  best  interests  of  their  coun- 
try; and  they  would  not  only  have  de« 
served  all  the  censure  now  attempted  to 
be  passed  upon  them,  but  impeachment 
would  not  have  been  more  than  adequate 
to  the  offence. 

The  ex  pence  of  the  Expedition  to  the 
Scheldt  has  also  been  much  dwelt  upon^ 
The  least  calculation  made  by  the  public 
upon  that  point  hai  amounted  to  nve  or 
six  millions;  whereas  it  appears, by  papers 
on  the  table,  that  the  extraordinary  ex* 
pence,  deducting  of  course  what  the  naval 
means  employed  and*  the  troops  would 
have  cost  if  they  had  remained  at  home, 
and  considering  that  most  of  the  transports 
cuuld  not  at  any  rate  have  been  paid  off, 
according  to  their  old  agreements,  till 
Mater  in  the  year,  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  one  million. 

The  failure  has  been  talked  of  as  com* 
plete,  which  is  entirely  erroneous.  An  ex- 
tent of  sickness  totally  u[\exp^cied,  and 
which  those  most  experienced  in  that  cli- 
n^ate  could  not  possibly  calculate  upon, 
alone  occasioned  the  abandonment  of  a 
conquest,  the  permanent  possession  of 
which  would  have  been  cheaply  pur- 
chased at  the  whole  cost  which  the  mo9t 
exaggerated  statements  have  represented 
as  that  of  the  Expedition  to  the  Scheldt ; 
and  the  having  destroyed  tlie  naval  esta-. 
biishment^at  Flashing,  so  as  to  make  that 
port*  of  little  or  no  use  to  the  enemy  for 

*  Vide  Evidence  of  lieut.  gen.  Don 
and  lieot  col.  Pilkington,  who  was  the 
engineer  employed  in  the  demolition  of 
the  basin,  &c«    See  toI.  15,  Appendix. 
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nearly  two  years,  is  a  service  undoubtedly 
of  great  importance, 

I  do  not  dwell  much  upon  the  diversion 
in  favour  of  Austria,  because,  though  the 
only  one  we  could  make,  it  was  not  of 
considerable  magnitude.  However,  ,Aus« 
tria  herself  thought  it  essential,  as  appeara 
in  the  correspondence  of  that  government; 
and  the  presence  of  so  large  au  army  in 
an  enemy's  territory,  carrying  on  an  at- 
tack against  one  of  his  principal  naval  and 
commercial  establishments,  ^  must  always 
occasion  great  embarrassment. 

I  think  there  can  now  be  no  doubt  res* 
pecting  the  general  policy  by  which  hi^ 
Majesty's  government  was  actuated,  in 
determining  to  direct  the  efforts  of  ,this 
country  to  the  Scheldt;  the  expediency 
of  that  measure  too  is  completely  esta- 
blished, not  upon  any  loose  reasoning,  but 
upon  fair  inference  from  the  evidence  and 
papers  now  upon  the  table  of  the  House- 
It  is  very  clearly  proved  too,  that  the  ut* 
most  attention  was  paid  to  the  wants  of 
the  army  by  the  government,  and  th« 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Expedition* 
That  the  sickness  was  an  inevitable  calm* 
mity  vriih  which  they  cannot  be  charged  ; 
and  that  the  attempt  to  retain  as  long  aa 
possible  the  island  of  Walcheren,  was  not 
only  justifiable,  but  an  indispensable  obli* 
gation.  I  trust  therefore  that  the  Resolu- 
tions of  censure  proposed  by  the  noble 
lord  will  not  for  a  moment  be  entertained* 
They  are  wholly  unmerited,  and  if' they 
were  to  pass,  would  tend  to  shackle  tM 
exertions  o(  every  government  in  a  man* 
ner  the  most  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
the  country.  But  that  cannot  be,  lintil 
all  regard  for  those  interests,  and  all  libe- 
rality and  justice  shall' have  fled  from  tha 
British  House  of  Commons. 

I  have  now  only  to  observe,  that  I 
heartily  concur  in  the  motion  approving 
the  conduct  of  the  army  and  navy  *  To  the 
Resolutions  of  (act  I  shall  propose  the  pre* 
vious  question,  because  they  are  unneces- 
sary ;  and  to  the  Resolutions  of  censure 
a  decided  negative  ;  and  I  shall  beg  leave 
to  conclude  with  moving.  Resolutions  of 
an  opposite  tendenoy. 

Mr.  Herbert  (of  Kerry)  expressed  his 
anxiety  to  decide  upon  this  question  sole- 
ly upoir  its  own  merits,  unprejudiced  by 
party  views.  In  every  riew  he  could 
give  the  question,  it  was  impossible  for 
him  not  to  have  wished  that  our  assistance 
was  not  fully  applied  to  Spain.  The  rea* 
son  stated  with  respect  to  the  want  of 
bullion,  he-  could  scarcely  beherei  wImb 
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verobr,  general  Fox,  immdiately  repair  to 
his  post ;  and  were  not  reinforcements  sent 
out  without  a  moment's  delay,  lest  the 
Spaniards  should  take  advantage  of  the  re- 
duced state  of  our  garrison  ?  L(*t  me  ask, 
too,  has  it  ever  been  established  as  a  prin- 
ciple, that  we  should  not  conquer  and  re- 
tain important  postk,  because  their  climate 
is  occasionally  unwholesome?  Until  that 
principle  is  established,  as  one  by  which 
the  government  is  to  be  regulated,  let  it 
not  be  argued  that  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween not  abandoning  possessions  which 
you  have  long  retained,  and  seizing  upon 
others  with  a  view  to  retention,  and  form- 
ing upon  this  argument  an  accusation 
against  ministers  for  attempting^  to  retain 
Walcheren.— In  the  year  1794  we  had 
troops  stationed  a  considerable  time  in  the 
province  of  Zealand.— In  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  this  country  retained 
the  island  of  Walcheren,  during  a  period 
of  30  years.  The  climate  then  was  of 
course  the  same  as  now.  And  it  has  fre- 
quently been  in  the  contemplation  of  dif- 
ferent governments  of  this  country,  to  ac- 
ouire  permanent  possession  of  that  island  : 
the  plan  ha8i>een  from  time  to  time  laid 
aside,  not  on  account  of  the  climate,  but 
purely  from  military  reasons :  now,  on 
this  occasion  those  reasons  were  in  our  fa- 
vour. 

Had  we  not  abandoned  Walcheren,  it 
might  have  been  very  easily  defended  ; 
^e  should  have  "strengthened  and  per- 
fected the  works  of  Flushing,  and  made 
proper  casemates  for  the  troops;  we 
should  have  erected  two  strong  forts  of  re- 
gular construction  and  profile,  to  protect 
the  anchorage  :  these  forts  would  have 
been  connected  with  Flushing  b^  a  line 
also  of  regular  construction  and  profile  ; 
the  whole  covered  by  a  very  deep  and 
'broad  wet  ditch.  Such  arrangements, 
combined  with  the  means  of  inundation  in 
your  power,  and  considering  that  you  are 
masters  of  the  sea,  WQuld  have  rendered 
that  situation  impregnable.  Yon  would 
h:kve  had  some  str<^ng  forts,  likewise  of 
regular  construction  and  profile,  with 
casemates  for  the  troops,  and  bomb-proof 
magazines,  so  placed  as  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  collecting  vessels  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  Slough  Passage,  thcextremities 
of  which  would  be  watched  by  your  naval 
means ;  and  the  Slough  is  seldom  or  ever 
frozen  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  available 
for  military  purpose*.  The  enemy's  at- 
tack of  Walcheren,  therefore,  would  have 
been  nearly,  if  not  quite,  reduced  to  an  in- 


vasion of  tliat  island  upon  the  northern  or 
north-western  side ;  against  which  uur 
naval  station  in  the  Room  pot  would  have 
been  a  great  protection :  where,  with 
Flushing  harbour  for  the  ship^  to  come 
into  occasionally,  we  could,  I  conclude,  al- 
ways have  kept  a  fleet. 

I'he  best  barracks  would  have  been 
constructed  for  the  troops;  we  should  also 
have  had  floating  barracks,  in  which  a 
considerable  part  of  th^  garrison  might 
always  have  been  kept  during  the  un- 
healthy season;  and  it  is  well  known,  that 
no  man  afloat  was  attacked  by  the  fever. 
We  should  likewise  have  had  floating  hos- 
pitals: and  whenever  the  sick  amounted 
to  any  considerable  number,  they  would 
have  been  immediately  sent  to  England. 
And  the  whole  garrison  might  have  been 
frequently  relieved  from  this  country. 

The  effects  of  the  climate  might  thus 
have  been  in  a  great  measure  obviated  ; 
and  when  the  fortifications  which  I  have 
described  were  completed,  the  amount  of 
force  stationary  on  the  island  of  Walche- 
ren need  not  have  been  considerable,  be- 
-cause  if  the  ene^y  effected  a  landing  in 
superior  numbers,  voo  could  at  once  retire 
to  your  works  and  bid  him  defiance;  his 
communication  would  probably  soon  be 
cut  off  by  our  naval  means,  and  our  troops 
could  be  reinforced  from  England  to  any 
extent.  The  enemy  therefore  would  cer- 
tainly  not  succeed  in  taking  Flushing,  or 
in  annoying  the  anchorage  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, and  most  probably  would  lose 
every  man  be  had  landed  opon  yV^alche- 
ren. 

It  appears  then  evident,  that  if  the  mi- 
nisters- had  determined  upon  evacuating 
Walcheren,  in  consequence  of  sir  Eyre 
Coote's  letter  pf  the  1 7th  of  September, 
received  here  about  the  21st,  the  removal 
of  the  sick,  the  demolition  of  the  enemy's 
naval  establishments  there  (a  point  of 
very  essential  importance),  and  the  final 
evacuation  could  not  have  taken  place,  till 
long  afler  the  period  of  the  usual  and  al- 
most 'invariable  termination  of  the  sick- 
ness; and  really,  under  that  impression, 
they  would  have  been  unjustifiable  as  a 
government,  if  they  had  not  endeavoured 
to  retain  a  possession  of  such  extreme  im- 
portance as  long  as  it  was  practicable  to 
do  so;  more  especially  as  they  were  fulhr 
entitled  to  expect,  that  the  sickness  would 
j  cease  in  about  three  weeks  from  the  re- 
I  ceipt  of  that  letter  which  it  is  contended 
ought  to  have  governed  thetr  dcttnpina* 
tion. 
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'  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say;  that  the  per* 
mauent  attainment  of  auch  an  object  as 
Flushing,  would  amply  have  compensated 
the  efforts  of  a  whole  campaign  however 
long  and  arduous;  At  the  same  time, 
wbei)t  contrary  to  all  reasonable  expecta* 
tion,  the  government  found  so  Extensive 
and  calamitous  a  sickness  continuing  be- 
yond the  period  of  its  customary  duration, 
I  am  ready  to  admit,  that  they  are  not  to 
blame  for  viewing  it  as  an  imperious  and 
paramount  necessity,  and  for  sacrificing  to 
that  consideration  a  political  object  so 
cloMely  interwoven  with  the  vital  interests 
of  the  state.  !•  contend,  however,  that  it 
was  not  only  very  natural  for  them  to  be 
slow  in  coming  to  such  a  decision,  but  if 
they  had  done  so  till  driven  to  it  by  the 
irresistible  necessity  which  forced  upon 
'  them  such  a  disastrous  alternative,  tiiey 
might  justly  have  been  accused  of  lightly 
sacrificing  the  best  interests  of  their  coon- 
try;  and  they  would  not  only  have  de- 
served all  the  censure  now  attempted  to 
be  passed  upon  them,  but  impeachment 
would  not  have  been  more  than  adequate 
to  the  offence. 

The  expence  of  the  Expedition  to  the 
Scheldt  has  also  been  much  dwelt  upon. 
The  least  calculation  made  by  the  public 
upon  that  point  has  amounted  to  five  or 
six  miliiohM;  whereas  it  appears, by  papers 
on  the  table,  that  the  extraordinary  ex- 
pence,  deducting  of  course  what  the  naval 
means  employed  and*  the  troops  would 
have  cost  if  they  had  remained  at  home, 
and  considering  that  most  of  the  transports 
could  not  at  any  rate  have  been  paid  off, 
according  to  their  old  agreements,  till 
later  in  the  year,  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  one  million. 

The  failure  has  been  talked  of  as  com- 
plete, which  is  entirely  erroneous.  An  ex- 
tent of  sickness  totally  unexpected,  and 
which  those  most  experienced  in  that  cli- 
m:ite  could  not  possibly  calculate  upon, 
alone  occasioned  the  abandonment  of  a 
conquest,  the  permanent  possession  of 
which  would  have  been  cheaply  pur- 
chased at  the  whole  cost  which  the  most 
exagpgerated  statements  have  represented 
as  that  of  the  Expedition  to  the  Scheldt ; 
and  the  having  destroyed  the  naval  esta- 
blMbment^at  Flushing,  so  as  to  make  that 
port*  of  little  or  no  use  to  the  enemy  for 

*  Vide  Evidence  of  lieut.  gen.  Don 
and  lieut  col.  Pilkington,  who  was  the 
engineer  employed  in  the  demolition  of 
the  basin,  fcc.    See  toI.  15,  Appendix. 


nearly  two  years,  is  a  service  undoubtedly 
of  great  importance, 

f  do  not  dwell  much  upon  the  diversion 
in  favour  of  Austria,  because,  though  the 
only  one  we  could  make,  it  was  not  of 
considerable  magnitude.  However,  Aus« 
tria  herself  thought  it  essential,  as  appeara 
in  the  correspondence  of  that  government; 
and  the  presence  of  so  large  au  army  in 
an  enemy's  territory,  carrying  on  an  at- 
tack against  one  of  his  principal  naval  and 
commercial  establishments,  <  must  alwaya 
occasion  great  embarrassment. 

I  think  there  can  now  be  no  doubt  res« 
pecting  the  general  policy  by  which  his 
Majesty's  government  was  actuated,  in 
deteroiiaing  to  direct  the  efforts  of  tbia 
country  to  the  Scheldt;  the  expediency 
of  that  measure  too  is  completely  esta* 
blished,  not  upon  any  loose  reasoning,  but 
upon  fair  inference  from  the  evidence  and 
papers  now  upon  the  table  of  the  House. 
It  is  very  clearly  proved  too,  that  the  ut*- 
most  attention  was  paid  to  the  wants  of 
the  army  by  the  government,  and  the 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Expedition* 
That  the  sickness  was  an  inevitable  cala* 
mity  with  which  they  cannot  be  charged  ; 
and  that  the  attempt  to  retain  as  long  as 
possible  the  island  of  Walcheren,  was  not 
only  justifiable,  but  an  indispensable  obli- 
gation. I  trust  therefore  that  the  Resolu- 
tions of  censure  proposed  by  the  Hoblo 
lord  will  not  for  a  moment  be  entertained. 
They  are  wholly  unmerited,  and  if-  they 
were  to  pass,  would  tend  to  shackle  tod 
exertions  of  every  govermiient  in  a  man- 
ner the  most  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of ' 
the  country.  But  that  cannot  be,  i&iiii 
all  regard  for  those  interests,  and  all  libe» 
rality  and  justice  shall' have  fled  from  the 
British  House  of  Commons. 

I  have  now  only  to  observe,  that  I 
heartily  concur  ia  the  motion  approving 
the  conduct  of  the  army  and  navy.  To  the 
Resolutions  of  fact  I  shall  propose  the  pre» 
vious  question,  because  they  are  unneces- 
sary ;  and  to  the  Resolutions  of  censuro 
a  decided  negative ;  and  I  shall  beg  leave 
to  conclude  with  moving  Resolutions  of 
an  opposite  tendeooy. 

Mr.  Herberi  (of  Kerry)  expressed  his 
anxiety  to  decide  upon  this  question  sole- 
ly upon  its  own  merits,  unprejudiced  by 
party  views.  In  every  view  be  could 
give  the  question,  it  was  impossible  for 
him  not  to  have  wished  that  our  assistance 
was  not  folly  applied  to  Spain.  The  rea- 
son stated  with  respect  to  the  want  of 
bullion,  he  coald  scarcely  bebere,  wiMft 
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JM  oonsiderad  this  €Oiuitr3r'8  great  com- 
mercial advantages.  StiiC  from  the  evi- 
deaoe  brfoi-e  him,  he  most  say,  that  in  the 
Expedition  to  the  Scheldt  the  means  vere 
adeqnate  to  the  end,  and  the  end  useful. 
It  wa9  the  Ix^t  diversion  this  counirv 
could  make  with  the  least  risk.  Wim 
such  impressions  he  co^ld  not  vote  for 
censuring  his  Majesty's  ministers, 

Mr.  Jforr^'said,  that  he  had  attended 
the  whole  of  the  investigation,  had  iieard 
all  the  evidence,  and  had  read  the  whole 
mass  of  papers  which  had  been  produced. 
Exercising  the  best  judgment  he  could 
form  upon  the  subject,  he  had  no  doubt  of 
the  propriety  of  sending  a  British  army 
to  the  continent,  in  order  to  make  a  di- 
version in  favour  of  our  allies.  After  the 
glorious  attempt  which  Austria  had  made 
to  oppose  the  tyranny  of  France,  and 
when  the  fate  of  the  war  appeared  so 
nearly  poised  at  the  ever  memorable  bat- 
tle of  Ajpern,  he  thought  the  ministers  of 
this  country  would  have  deserved  the 
highest  degree  of  blame  if  they  had  neg- 
lected  to  bring  forward  the  whole  strength 
and  resources  of  the  empire,  in  aid  of 
Anstria.  The  noble  lord  (Porchester)  had 
•aid,  that  the  time  and  season  were  ill- 
dhosen;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  it 
came  out  in  the  evidenced,  that* there  was 
no  material  part  of  the  army  of  this  coun- 
try in  a  situation  for  effective  service  be- 
fore the  period  at  which  the  Expedition 
was  undertaken,  if  a  corps  had  been  sent 
to  the  North  of  Germany  instead  of 'Wal- 
cheren»  that  corps  would  neither  have 
been  sufficient  to  cope  singly  with  the 
force  which  the  enemy  could  bring  to  bear 
against  it,  nor  to  protect  any  insurrection 
which  could  be  then  formed.  It  would 
be  also  entirely  deprived  of  the  co-opera* 
tien  of  our  navy,  which  was  a  description 
of  force  that  was  of  all.  others  the  moqt 
terrible  to  the  enemy.  The  objects  of 
the  Expedition  were  two4bld:  the  'first 
related  to  British  objects  only,  and  the 
second  to  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Austria. 
Now  as  far  as  related  to  British  objects 
mlone,  he  thought  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  the  capture  of  a  fortified  town, 
with  a  garrison  of  9,00()  men,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  basin  of  Flushing,  were 
eveBts  '^^f  sonae  importance.  It  was  also 
bis  firm  •opinion,  that  the  ulterior  objects 
•fthe  Expedition  would  have  been  ob- 
tained if  it  bad  net  been  for  the  very  ex- 
traordinary state  of  the  wind  and  weather, 
which  not  only  detained  the  Earpedition 
so  long  ki  oar  own  ports^  l»«t  retarded  its 


progress  on  the  enemy's  coast.  Altbpcigb 
there  had  beeo  military  opinions  that  this 
Expedition  was  doubtful  and  h^aardous, 
yet  it  must  be  recollected  that  such  opi- 
nions h^d  been  given  of  other  expeditions 
which  had  completely  succeeded.  Wfcieo 
the  admiral  who  commanded  off  Basque 
Roids  was  asked  his  opinion  about  attack- 
iag  the  French  fleet  with  fire-shipsj  he 
replied^  "  t))at  although  it  was  a  most  hor- 
rible mode  of  warfare,  and  the  attempt 
was  dangerous  add  almost  desperate,  it 
might  possibly  succeed.^'  Notwithstanding 
this  opinion,  the  attempt  was  made,  and  it 
succeeded.  He  believed,  althoagh  opi- 
nions in  almost  the  same  words  had  been 
delivered  respecting  the  attack  of  Ant- 
werp, yet  it  would  have  succeeded  if  it 
were  not  for  untoward  circumstances, 
which,  it  was  unlikely  would  occur,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  controul.  He  could 
not  but  believe  that  the  Expedition  had 
an  important  effect  as  a  diversion  in  favour 
of  Austria.  It  was  well  remembered  that 
at  one  time  Buonaparte  considered  Aus- 
tria entirely  conquered,  and  called  upon 
the  Hungarian  nation  to  elect  a  king  for 
themselves.  From  the  admirable  and 
heroic  General  Orders  issued  by  the  em- 
peror of  Austria,  it  appeared  that  Buona- 
parte, in  the  beginning.of  the  negotiation* 
proposed  such  terms  as  would  have  shaken 
the  very  foundation  of  the  Austrian  mo- 
narchy. Very  soon,  however,  after  he 
had  heard  of  our  Expedition  landing  in 
Walcheren,  ha  lowered  his  tone,  and 
aflfered  the  emperor  of  Austria  such  terms 
as  he  conceived  he  might  with  honour 
accept.  Much  blame  also  had  been 
thrown  on  ministers  for  not  evacuating 
Walcheren  sooner  than  they  did,  but  if 
they  had  withdrawn  the  British  forces  from 
the  continent  while  the  fate  ol  Austria 
remained  in  doubt,  they  would  have  been 
justly  exposed  to  the  severest  censures. 
Viewing  the  subject  in  this  light,  ha 
could  not  agree  in  the  propositions  af  the 
noble  lord,  and  should  conse^ently  sup- 
port the  Amendment. 

Sir  James  Hall  condemned  .the  Taoitf 
and  presumption  of  certain  high  bora  per* 
sons  in  forcing  themselves  into  situations 
.which  they  were  not  qualified  to  fill. 
However  faie  lamented  the  iai(are  of  tha 
Expedition,  he  was  xnot  for  an  entire 
ebange  -of  ministers,  .yet  he  jcontaaded 
that  it  was  aecessary  some  change,  shoold 
take  place  in  the  administration*  Ua 
had  not  any  ol^eotion  to  the  ^i^j^ujs 
W.eUeeley;    but,  ^ittomt  .^gfne   p»rtiid 
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change  the  country  was  etulangered ;  he 
thought  the  House  ou^ht  to  come  to  some 
ResoTation,  to  shew  that  niinistert  were 
responsible. 

The  Chancellor  qf  the  Exchequer  rose, 
amidst  a  loud  cry  of  Adjourn,  and  ob- 
served,  that  as  he  did  not  auppose  the 
other  question  (meaning  that  retstiTe  to 
sir  F.  Burdelt)  would  occupy  much  time 
to-morrow,  he  would  therefore  more  that 
the  present  debate  should  be  postponeji 
to  the  same  day ;  which  was  agreed  to. 
>  The  other  orders  of  the  day  were  then 
disposed  of,  and  the  House  adjourned  at 
three  o'clock. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Wednesday^  March  28. 

[Sib  FftANas  BuaDSTT— Bbbach  of 
PaiviiECB.]  Mr.  Sheridan  said  that  hia 
object  in  rising  was  to  say  a  few  words 
on  one  of  the  most  important  matters 
upon  which  that  House  had  ever  deli- 
•berated  :  he  meant  the  resumption  of  the 
adjourned  debate  on  the  complaint  of  a 
breach  and  violation  of  the  privileges  of 
the  House,  alledged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted by  one  of  their  own  members 
(Sir  Francis  Burdett.)  He  should,  there- 
fore, in  the  first  place,  move,  that  the  de- 
bate on  that  subject  be  now  resoiuiDd  by 
ihe  House. 

The  Speaker  then  stated  to  the  House, 
what  was  the  question  before  them  for 
discussion,  via.  a  Resolution  proposed  as 
follows :  **  That  a  Letter  signed  "  Fran- 
cis Burdett,"  and  a  further  part  of  a  Paper 
intitled  "  Argument/'  in  the  paper  called 
Cobbett's  Weekly  Register,  of  March  24, 
1810,  is  a  libelloos  and  scandalous  paper, 
reflecting  on  the  just  rights  and  privileges 
«f  this  HoQse." 

Mr.  Sheridam  then  observed,  that, 
ihongh  he  considered  this  as  a  question  of 
the  Mghest  importance,  he  would  not,  in 
the  view  he  meant  to  take  at  present  of 
it,  detain  the  House  above  a  fe^fr  minutes. 
Hia  desire  was,  as  he  waa  persuaded  it 
must  be  the  desire  of  every  gentleman 
who  heard  him,  that  this  question  should 
aot  interfere  with  the  vther  great  subject 
before  tho  House ;  and  bei  thought  that 
iUs.  mutt  be  equally  the  wish  of  both 
aides  of  the  HoMe-Aoit  could  not  but  be 
eW  wish  on  all  hands,  that  the  diacussion 
rehmive  to  th«  Scheldt  Expedition  ahoold 
ttoa  be  iatemipted.  But  besides  thai  very 
eseightycei9ideration<-*if  ever  there  was 
«caae  in  whioh  prectpitancy  and  nahneai 
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were  to  be  avoided,  it  was  the  present. 
If,  indeed,  a  complaint  were   maae  of  a 
plain;  a  palpable  and .  perfectly  evident 
breach  of  a  privilege,  exactly  defined  and 
unquestionable,    then    it  might  be  very 
proper    that    the  question  of   privilege 
should  take  precedence  of  all  others,  un- 
less there  were  other  urgent  matters  pend- 
ing which  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  con* 
sequence  to  forward.     But  this  was  not  ti 
case  of  that  description.    It  was  not  a 
plain  and   simple  question,  upon  whieh 
the    Houje    could    immediately    decide. 
There  were  two  distinct  questions    in- 
volved in  it/-^lst,  as  to  the  right  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  imprison.    2d,  as 
to  the  character  of  the  terms  with  which 
the   Argument  had    been  accompanied, 
terms  with  respect  to  the  precise  import 
of  which  there  might  be  a  difference  of 
opinion.      If  the  Argument    itself  con^ 
tained  nothing  but  what  had  been  deli- 
vered in  the  House,  then  another  que*- 
tion  arose,  whether  if  there  had  been  aay 
thing  in  it  contrary  to  the  privileges  of 
the  House,  it  was  likely  it  could  have 
passed  without  notice  by  the  Speaker, 
who  ever  presided    in  that  House  with 
dignity  and  impartiality.    But  he  did  not 
mean  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  ques- 
tion now,  because  his  proposition  was  that 
further  time  shoukl  be  allowed  to  consider 
of  it.    He  did  not  exactly  know  where  the 
doctrine  was  to  be  found,  thai  questions 
as  to  breach  of  privilege  were  to  have 
precedence  of  all    others,  though   they 
should  not  be  of  a  nature  to  require  par- 
ticular dispatch.    There  was  not,  iji  his 
opinion,  any  pressing  urgency  in  the  pre* 
sent  case  to  require  the  House  to  come  to 
an    immediate    decision.      He   wa^   not 
aware  that  such  a  practice  with  respect  to 
the  precedence  of  Questions  of  privilege^ 
had  obtained   in  the    best  tines  of  the 
constitution.    At  tlie  commencement  of 
every    session,     every    gentleman   must, 
know,  that  a  standing  order  was  past  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Privi» 
leges,  and  regulating  the  times  of  its  sit»> 
ting,  and,  by  the  or3er  it  was  specifically 
directed  that  to  this  Committee  Were  te 
be  referred   all  sneh  matters  as  related  te 
breach  of  privilege ;  that  it  was  to  report 
from  tinM  to  time  to  the  House,  and  that 
when  any  such  question  was  agitated  re* 
speedn^  a  member,  he  should  witbdravr, 
after  being  heari^  in  his  defence,  till  il 
was  dispoMd  of.    This  Committee  waa  to 
tirevery  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Fri- 
day ;  dl  aembert  vrere  to  have  accew  W 
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.it  ;  th^y  were  empowered  to  call  for  per- 
•on6,  papers,  and  records ;  and,  lastly,  to 
deliver  their  opinion*  to  the  House  from 
time  to  time  in  reports.  (Here  the  right 
hon.  gent,  read  the  Standing  Order.) 
This  he  apprehended  was  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  mere  tbrmal  and  barren 
order.  The  subject  ondur  consideration 
wad  a  case  perfectly  calculated  ibr  the 
Committee  of  Privileges,  and  he  saw  no- 
thing in  it  that  required  such  haste  that  it 
should  be  proceeded  upon  to  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  other  most  important  business 
before  the  House.  The  hon.  gent,  who 
brought  the  subject  forward  was  bound  to 
shew  that  great  mischief  would  result 
I'rom  delay— that  greater  inconvenience 
.would  arise  from  suffering  the  discussion 
on  the  new  topic  to  be  postponed  for  a 
short  time,  than  from  interrupting  and  re- 
tarding the  other  business,  on  which  they 
were  previously  engaged.  This  had  not 
been  shewn.  The  proper  and  constitu- 
tional course,  therefore,  he  contended,  was 
to  refer  this  matter  to  a  Committee  of 
Privileges.  It  was  nothing  to  him  that  it 
^ad  not  been  usual  to  refer  these  cases  to 
a  Committee  of  Privileges.  He  found  a 
Standing  Order  commanding  that  line  of 
proceeding,  and.the  present  mstance  was 
^^  most  proper  one  for  the  reference 
which  be  proposed.  He  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  «  case  in  1779, 
relating  undoubtedly  lo  a  person  not  a 
member ;  but  the  circumstance  of  a  mem- 
ber being  the  party  concerned  made  the 
argument  much  stronger  in  his  favour. 
The  case  was  that  of  a  person  of  the 
name  of  MatheWs  who  had  published  in 
The  English  Chronicle,  a  report  of  a 
speech  which  was  held  out  to  be  a  gross 
violation,  of  the  privileges  of  the  House. 
The  paper  was  delivered  in  at  the  table, 
mad  ordered  to  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Privileges.  This  shewed  that 
the  practice  of  reference  to  this  Commits 
tee  had  not  been  long  discontinued ;  but 
that  such  a  reHerence  had  been  mnde  at 
no  very  distant  period,  in  a  case  very  si- 
milar to  that  now  under  discussion.  He 
concluded  by  moving,  "  That  the'<^«nn- 
mittee  of  Privileges  uiould  resume  its  sit- 
ting on  that  day  sen' night/  and  that  the 
paper  oomplaiaed  o£  should  ha  referred 
to.it." 

.  The  speaker  asked  whether  the  right 
4oQ.  member  moved  this  as  aa  amend- 
Blent  4>n  the  original  question  ? 

Mr.  Skeridam  said,  ne  UK>ogbt  that  uii» 
aecessary«  because  he  stood  oa  the  Stand* 


ing  Order,  which  rntut  be  enforced  oa 
the  bare  suggestion,  without  any  regular 
motion. 

The  l^ieaker  observed,  that  the  Standing 
Order  was  imperative  only  so  far,  that  the 
Committee  should  sit  at  stated  times,  and 
not  that  any  particular  case  should  be  re-  . 
ferred  to  it;  .whether  any  particular  case 
should  or  should  not  be  sent  to  it,  was  •  a 
matter  for  the  decision  of  the  House,  and 
the  right  hon.  gent,  might  raise  the  ques- 
tion by  moving  it  as  an  amendment. 

Mr.  Sheridan  adverted  again  to  the  Or- 
der, and  still  contended  that  it  was  man- 
datory not  only  as  to  the  appointing  of 
the  Committee,  but  also  as  to  the  referring 
to  that  Committee  all  matters  of  privilege. 
The  words  were,  "  they  are  to  take  into 
consideration  all  matters,''  &c. 

The  Speaker  again  said,  that  in  the  way 
in  which  the  Order  had  been  understood, 
the  House  was  to  pronounce  whether  any 
particular  case  should  or  should  not  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee. 

Mr.Shiridan  then  moved.  That  the  Com- 
mittee of  Privileges  should  sit  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  this  most  be 
moved  as  an  amendment  on  the  original 
question. 

Mr.  Adam  rose  to  order,  and  begged 
before  the  question  should  be  put  in  a 
regular  shape  upon  the  amendment,  to 
suggest  to  his  right  hon.  friend  another 
course,  by  which  he  could  more  conve- 
niently but  not  less  effectual ly  get  at  his 
object.  In  addition  to  the  case  which  his 
right  hon.  friend  had  mentioned,  there 
was  one  which  occurred  in  1701,  respect- 
ing a  letter  written  to  the  Speaker  by  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Culpepper.  This 
had  been  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
Privileges,  which  decided  upon  it  in  ih» 
first  instance  and  reported  thereon  to  the 
House.  But  then  subsequently  the  House 
took  the  matter  into  its  consideration  and 
finally  decided  upon  it.  The  best  mode 
of  prcNceedtng,  accoidins  to  his  view  of  tht) 
case,  would  be,  that  his  right  hon.  (riend 
should  withdraw  his  motion  fcir  the-  pre- 
sent, aiMi  allow  his  hon.  friend  near  hint 
(M.r.  Bsand)  to  move  an  adjournment, 
which  he  understood  his  hon.  friend 
meant  to- do.  If  the  adjoamment  forse* 
veral  days  should  be  carried,,  then  the 
reference  night  be  nade  lo  the  Com^ 
mittee«  and  its  report  laid  on  the  table  be» 
fore  the  terminatton  of  the  scyaommsoi^ 
when  the  question  nt^  oadepgo  a  fall 
and  delibenata  discussaen  in  the  Hoi 
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If  a'debtte  tbovld  trise  on  the  proposition 
for  an  adjottitineDlt  4ie  trotted  he  should 
be  allowed  to  give  his  reasons  for  the 
coarse  of  proceeding  which  he  had  recom- 
mended. 

Mr.  Brand  rose,  when  the  Speaker  ob» 
served,  that  at  present  the-  debate  rested 
on  the  merits  of  the  original  question,  un- 
less  the  amendment  was  distinctly  put. 

Mr.  Brand  then  proceeded.  It  was  his 
intention  to  move  the  adjournment  of  this 
debate,  after  previously  stating  such  rea- 
sons as  appeared  to  him  satis&ctory  and 
conclusive  as  to  the  propriety  of  some  fur- 
ther delay.  If  the  hon.  gent,  who  had 
brought  this  subject  to  the  notice  of  the 
House,  had  been  aware  of  the  interruption 
which  it  was  calculated  to  give  to  the 
other  important  ouestion  now  pending,  he 
was  convinced  the  hon.  gent,  would  not 
have  lent  himself  lo  any  such  purpose. 
(Hear!  hear!)  It  was  obvious  that  no 
mischief  could  result^ from  any  farther  cir* 
cnlation  of  this  paper,  and  therefore  there 
was  no  cause  for  precipitation  from  any 
apprehension  of  that  kind  ;  whereas  there 
was  great  danger  of  ^serious  inconvenience 
from  interrupting  the  discussion  on  the 
Scheldt  in(^uiry,  as  the  public  attention 
would  be  diverted  from  V^ubject  in  which 
the  interests  of  the  nation  were  most 
deeply  concerned.  But  from  that  subject 
the  public  attention  would  be  diverted, 
and  very  naturally,  if  this  question  was 
sudered  to  intervene.  Great  and  import- 
ant, however,  as  he  thought  that  question 
to  be,  still  he  would  acknowledge,  that  he 
considered  every  question  in  which  the 
rights,  and  privileges  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  the  liberty  of  the  subject  were 
concerned,  to  be  of  the  first  rank  in  the 
scale  of  importance,  and  to  be  more  inte- 
resting than  twenty  questions  on  Expedi- 
tions to  Walcheren  or  to  any  other  part  of 
the  globe,  and  their  consequent  failures 
and  disgraces. .  But  the  question  to  be  now 
discussed  was  not  so  much  as  to  the  right 
of  the  House  to  commit  for  breaches  of 
privilege  in  certain  cases,  but  as  to  how 
far  the  exercise  of  such  right  extended ; 
what  were  its  limits,  and  whether  it  applied 
to  cases  where  redresa  might  be  had  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  law.  On  these  points, 
which  were  most  important  in  their  na- 
ture and  consequences,  there  might  be 
much  difierence  of  opinion.  These  were 
not,  therefore,  questions  to  be  determined 
upon*  in  a  rash  and  even  impetuous  man- 
ner. Though  he  was  not  called  upon  to 
say  whether  he  agreed  in  the  Seaolntton 


that  had  been  submitted  to  the  House ;  yet 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  there 
was  one  passage  amongst  those  pointed 
out  by  the  hon.  member  (Mr.  Lethbridge), 
which  he  considered  as  falling  under 
every  definition  of  a  breach  of  privilege, 
and  with  the  amendments  and  alterations 
which  he  should  propose,  he  would  vote 
for  that  determination  ;  but,  when  he  was 
called  upon  to  say,  that  a  paper  laid  before 
the  House,  was  a  libellous  and  scandalous 
reflection  upon  the  just  rights  of  the 
House,  he  must  have  time  to  consider 
what  those  just  rights  were.  He  had,  ai 
yet,  #ardly  had  time  to  look  over  the 
elaborate  argument  of  Mr.  liar  grave  on 
this  subject.  On  a  point  of  ^o  much  im- 
portance it  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  due  discharge  of  their  doty  that  they 
should  have  time  to  resort  to  all  the 
sources  of  intelligence  which  they  could 
discover.  Sir  Matthew  Hale  had  said, 
that  no  offence  ought  to  be  decided  upon 
in  that  House,  where  a  remedy  was  to  be 
had  in  a  court  of  law.  A  remedy  for  libel 
was  open  in  the  ordinary  course  of  law. 
Mr.  Reeves  had  been  prosecuted  by  the 
Attorney  General  for  a  libel  at  the  instanre 
of  the  House.  So  far  he  referred  to  the 
great  constitutional  questions  which  would 
arise  upon  this  paper.  As  to  the  passages 
markea,  there  was  one,  as  he  had  already 
said,  which  might  beaoon  decided  upon;but 
the  rest,  he  thought,  required  very  grave 
and  serious  deliberation  before  gentlemen 
could  pronounce  a  dispassionate  and  .just 
judgment  upon  them.  For  instance,  it 
must  be  first  very  maturely  considered 
how  far  a  member  was  entitled  to  tell  hit 
constituents  what  he  had  stated  in  that 
House.  He  could  uot  immediately  make 
up  his  mind  on  that  point— a  point,  the  de* 
termination  on  which  would  uivolvelnany 
important  cobseqoences.  Was  a  member 
not  at  liberty  to  tell  his  constituents  what 
he  had  uttered  in  that  House  unreproved  ? 
Many  of  the  points  contained  in  the  paper 
upon  the  table  had  been  expressed  by  the 
worthy  bart  in  that  House ;  nay,  had  even 
been  enlarged  upon,  and  supported  by 
other  members.  If  the  worthy  bart.  had 
a  right  to  give  to  his  constituents  what  be 
had  stated  in  that  House,  and  laid  down  to 
be  good  constitutional  doctrine,  then  in  the 
commencement  of  his  letter  he  had  not 
gone  too  far  in  the  following  paragraph : 
"  Gentlemen— The  House  of  Commons 
"  bavins  passed  a  Vote,  which  am<iunts  to 
''  a  declaration,  that  an  Order  of  theirs  is 
'<  to  be  of  more  weight  than  Magna  Charts 
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'*  and  the  laws  of  the  land,  I  think  it  my 
'«  duty  to  lay  my  sentiments  thereon  be* 
''  fore  my  constituents,  whose  character 
''  as  freemen,  and  even  whose  personal 
''  safety  depend  in  a  gpreat  degree  upon 
"  the  decision  of  this  question— <a  question 
"  of  no  less  importance  than  this,  whether 
'*  our  liberty  be  still  to  be  secured  by  the 
**  laws  of  our  forefathers,  or  be  to  lay  at 
**  the  absolute  mercy  of  a  part  of  our  fel- 
'«  low-subjects,    collected     together    by 
''  means  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  mc 
'*  to  describe  V*     If  he  had  a  riffht  to 
conrey  to  his  constituents  all  he  hadstated 
in  that  House,  in  thus  adverting  td^hat 
he  had  openly  complained  of,  and  what 
had  been  admitted  on  the  other  side  of 
the   House,  and    defended  only  on   the 
ground  of  its  universality,  it  was  absti- 
nence and  moderation  in  the  hon.  baronet 
to  say  no  more.     If  a  memb<*r  was  to  be 
permitteid  to  tell  his  constituents  what  he 
had  said  in  that  House  unreproved,  where 
was  the  breach  of  privilege  in  that  pas- 
sage ?     Upon  this  supposition  the  allusion 
had  been  made  in  language  which  evinced 
great  forbearance   and  moderation.     He 
could  not  help  considering  it  as  astonishing 
that    this   should  have   been  so  read  it}' 
made   a  matter   of  complaint  af^er  the 
manner  in  which  a  celebrated  charge  of 
his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Madocks),  had  been 
received,  and  afler  the  charge  had  been 
dismissed,  upon  the  ground  that  the  prac- 
tice was  universal.    The  passage  which 
be  himself  considered  as  a  breach  of  pri- 
vilege, was  that  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  the  members  of  that  House  *'  inflated 
i*  with  their  high  blown  ianciAil  ideas  of 
'<  Majesty,  and  tricked  out  in  the  trap- 
<'  pings  of  soyalty,  thought  privilege  and 
^  protection   beneath  their   dignityw-as- 
*«  sumed  the  sword  of  prerogative,  and 
<«  lorded   it  equally  over  the  King  and 
«'  people/'  This  he  conceived  did  amount 
clearly  to  a  breach  of  privilege.     [Hear, 
hear,  from   the   ministerial    side.]      He 
knew  not  how  exactly  to  take  that  cheer, 
but  he  had  stated  this  rairly,  because  he  was 
apt  to  be  sincere.    But  with  respect  to 
other  passages,  there  was  not  a  word  in 
them  hut  what  was  synonymons  with  what 
the  worthy  baronet  had  said  in  discussing 
the  question  of  Reform,  both  in  that  House 
and  to  his  constituents.    There  was  no 
point  of  view  therefore  in  which  time  was 
not  necessary,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  calm, 
just,  and  dignified  conclusion.    If  he  were 
%  friend  of  the  right  hon.  thv  Chancellor 
•f  the  Esche<^er«  he  aeant  a  political 


friend«^hef  would  most  ttroDgly  recoan- 
mend  to  him  to  grant  time,  for  all  nasi 
think,  as  the  matter  was  at  present  ma* 
naged,  and  he  himseif  most  certainly 
thought,  that  this  was  a  sop  thrown  out  to 
an  attentive  House  and  an  indignant  people. 
[Loud  cries  of  Hear!  hear!]'  He  really 
had  some  hopes  that  the  hon.  gent,  who 
introduced  this  subject  would,  upon  better 
reflection,  second  the  motion  of  adjourn* 
ment  and  he  was  convinced  that  the  hon. 
gent,  would  regret  afterwards  that  he  had 
pressed  the  matter  at  this  period.  He  con- 
cluded by  moving  as  an  amendqfient  on 
the  original  question,  **  That  the  debatn' 
be  adjourned  till  to-morrow  se'nnight/' 

Mr.  Leihhridge  then  rose  and  said  t)iat 
he  should  not  second  the  motion.  (A 
laugh.) 

The  Speaker  informed  the  hon.  member 
that  the  amendment  bad  been  seconded. 

Mr.  LetMfridge  again  rose  and  said,  that, 
as  the  mover  of  the  Resolutions  before  the 
House,  he  could  not  consent  to  the  propo* 
sition  for  adjourning  the  debate.  He  had 
most  certainly,  at  the  time  when  he 
brought  forward  the  Resolutions,  been  sen* 
sible  that  he  was  entering  upon  a  grave 
and  serious  subject ;  and  it  had  never  been 
in  his  contemplsflbn  to  proceed  in  it  with 
precipitancy.  That  had  not  been  at  any 
time  his  wish,  and  he  conceived  he  had 
placed  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  House, 
and  that  the  House  had  determined  for  him. 
Further  than  that,  he  had  nothing  to  6o 
with  the  course,  which  had  been  pursued; 
But  the  argument  of  the  hon.  gent  who 
had  brought  forward  the  amendineut,  ap- 
peared to  him  to  answer  itself,  as  it  fur-^ 
nished  the  strongest  ground  against  agree* 
in^  to  it.  The  hon.  genu  had  stated  that 
this  question  was  of  graver  and  greater 
importance  than  twenty  expeditions,  such 
as  that  to  the  Scheldt,  or  to  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  In  this  sentiment  of 
the  hon  gent,  he  perfectly  coincided ;  and 
if  no  other  argument  could  be  suggested 
for  proceeding  immediately  with  the  dis* 
cossion,  he  should,  upon  that  alone,  re* 
fuse  his  assent  to  the  adjournment.  He 
should  not  follow  the  hon.  gent,  through 
the  various  statements  he  had  gone  into, 
nor  the  able  arguments,  as  he  conceived 
them  to  be,  which  had  been  urged  by  him. 
He  had  but  one  word  more  to  add,  and  he 
hoped  the  House  would  believe  him  as 
sincere  in  the  declaration,  as  he  believed 
the  hon.  gent,  to  be  in  all  that  had  fallen 
from  him.  The  hon.  gent,  had  stated, 
previomly  to  hia  making  his  motioni  that 
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h«  (Mr.  Lethbrtdge)  had  lent  himself  ss 
ttti  instrument  in  this  bnainess  to  his  ma- 
jesty's miniBters*  if  he  bad  so  lent  him- 
self*  he  should  never  cease  to  regret  it  as 
long  as  be  lived*  He  had  not,  however, 
lent  himself  to  any  roan,  nor  to  any  set  of 
men.  The  motion  he  brought  forward 
bad  originated  in  bis  own  mind,  and  he 
bad  been  induced  to  engage  in  the  pro- 
ceeding upon  considerations  of  his  own. 

Mr.  OKftom  was  ready  to  avow  that  he 
should  have  deprecated  the  discussion#f 
such  a  Question  as  that  Imder  considera- 
tion and  at  sach  a  moment.  It  was  im- 
possible that,  at  a  time  when  the  House 
was  so  wholly  occupied  with  the  conside- 
ration of  ano(her  grave  and  momentous 
subject,  that  they  could  be  in  a  state  to 
pronounce  a  cool  and  deliberate  <]ecision 
upon  Ibis  question.  On  a  motion  such 
as  that,  which  the  House  was  then  dis- 
cussing, it  was  highly  desirable  that 
neither  individual  feelings  of  partiality, 
nor  party  considerations  should  influ- 
ence their  judgment.  That  was  not  a  mo- 
ment to  bring  such  feelings  into  a  discus- 
sion up)9n  a^subject  like  that  before  the 
House ;  and  he  should  call  upon  the  right 
iMm.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
pause,  and  to  consider  the  consequences 
that  might  result  from  adopting  any  pre- 
cipitate course  on  the  present  occasion. 
It  was  impossible  for  that  right  bon.  gent, 
not  to  see  the  consequences  that  must  in- 
evitably flow  from  any  hasty  proceeding 
upon  a  question  arising  out  of  a  breach 
6f  privilege,  which  might  alarmingly 
acttate  the  public  mind  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other.  For  him- 
self, he  could  most  conscientiously  state 
that  he  had  not  yet  made  up  his  mind  upon 
the  question ;  and  if  he  snould  be  com- 
pelled to  vote  on  that  occasion,  he  must 
say,  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for 
bim  to  vote  for  the  motion.  Were  be  to 
vote  fur  that  motion,  he  should  be  bound 
to  vote  also  for  the  strong  reprehension 
of  the  House  being  expressed  respecting 
the  ftotbor  of  the  paper  upon  which  the 
motion  was  founded.  But  the  matter 
«^uld  not  rest  there.  The  House  would 
be  obliged  to  resort  to  some  strong  ulterior 
measures;  and  before  they  should  be 
driven  to  that  awful  necessity,  it  behoved 
tbem  well  and  seriously  to  consider  whe- 
ther the  paper  complamed  of  really  con- 
tained matter  calling  for  the  adoption  of 
tneasures,  from  which  might  arise  such  a 
fceling  in  the  country,  as  he,  for'  one, 
#oold  ipoftt  sincerely  deprecate*  If  Ibrced 


to  proceed,  therefore,  in  this  instance.  It 
was  his  intention,  nay,  he  bad  no  allema^ 
tive,  be  roust  be  compelled  to  vote  as^ainsl 
the  motion.  If  time,  however,  should  bo 
allowed  to  gentlemen  to  make  themselves 
fully  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  tbo 
case,  be  was  persuaded  that  in  sach  a  case 
there  could  exist  but  one  opinion  upon 
the  subject,  and  that  the  decision  of  the 
House  would  be  unanimous.  As  totbo 
right  of  the  H«use  to  commit  them  for 
contempt,  that  was  a  privilege  which  it 
necessarily  must  have ;  but  it  was  also  a 
privilege  which  should  seldom  be  ex^* 
cised,  never  except  in  cases  where  it  was 
actually  necessary  to  assert  the  dignity 
and  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  House* 
All  he  asked  of  the  House,  therefore,  was, 
that  he  should  not  be  pressed  to  a  decision^ 
in  the  unprepared  state  in  which  he  felt 
himself  to  decide  justly.  It  would  have 
been  much  better  that  this  paper  h^d  never 
been  noticed,  as  in  that  case,  he  conceiv- 
ed  that  it  would  have  soon  sunk  into  ob« 
livion ;  but  as  it  had  been  brought  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  House,  the  honour  of 
the  House  required  that  some  step  should 
be  taken  respecting  it.  With^this  opinioa 
strongly  impressed  upon  his  mind,  it  was 
his  wish  not  to  be  forced  to  a  crude  and 
premature  decision.  And  if  ros^y  other 
gentlemen  were,  like  himself,  ready  to 
avow  that  they  were  not  prepared  tocomo 
to  a  vote  upon  the  question,  he  would  put 
it  to  the  House  whether  it  was  consistent 
with  justice  or  decency  to  force  them  Co 
it  ?  Never  had  any  question  been  disci^ss- 
ed  in  that'  House  which  called  for  mort 
temper,  more  consideration,  or  was  mori 
intimately  and  essentially  connected  with 
the  honour  and  character  of  the  Hooas. 
He  should  again,  therefore,  conjure  the 
right  bon,  gent,  not  to  hurry  on  the  qu^- 
tion  to  a  decision.  A  little  tine  would 
clear  away  the  difficulties  with  which  it 
was  at  present  enveloped,  and  lead  to  aa 
opening  to  measures  which  might,  perhaps, 
substitute  conciliation  for  seventy.  In 
his  own  opinion,  the  bon.  baronet  was  in 
some  degree  deserving  of  the  reprehensiciil 
of  the  House,  but  that  micht  be  so  manage 
ed  as  neither  to  compromise  the  dignity  of 
the  House,  nor  transgress  the  bounds  of 
justice  and  moderation.  He  would  ask  thtf 
right  hon.  gent,  how  he  could  answer,  at 
a  period  when  unanimity  was  more  thaa 
ever  desirable,  for  the  irritation  and  hoaS* 
ed  feelings  which  any  other  course  would 
be  likely  to  produce  in  the  country  ?  If^ 
notwithstanding,    the   right   boo*   geBt» 
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■hottld  persist  in  pushing  on  the  decision, 
on  him  alone  should  rest  all  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  consequences.  He  was  well 
aware  of  the  sound  mind  and  good  sense  of 
the  people  of  this  country  ;  and  though  he 
would  allow  they  might  be  led  astray  by 
deception  or  passion^  he  was  yet  convinc- 
ed that,  if  that  House  would  shew  that  it 
.was  actuated  only  by  a  sense  of  its  own 
dignity,  without  any  regard  to  more  par- 
tial and  confined  considerations,  the  i>a- 
lion  would  cheerfully  acquiesce  in  its  deci- 
sion. But  in  order  to  produce  this  effect,  it 
was  necessary  to  prove  to  the  public  that,  in 
the  exercise  of  its  power  or  privileges,  that 


House  was  not  influenced  bv  any  feeling  :  most  serious  and  important  question* 


mgainst  an  individual,  but  really  and  sincere- 
ly consulting  its  own  dignity  and  character. 
On  every  ground,  therefore,  it  was  his  opi- 
nion that  they  oughtto  proceed  calmly,  de- 
Jiberate1y>and  dispassionately  on  this  ques- 
tion. Tne  House  could  not  but  recollect, 
that,  in  consequence  of  being  led  away 
by  a  contrary  feeling,  its  Journals  had 
been  disgraced  by  proceedings  which, 
though  subsequently  expunged  by  a  suc- 
ceedmg  House,  would  ever  reflect  discre- 
dit u{jon  that  which  bad  sanctioned  them. 
He  alluded  to  the  proceedings  against  j\1r. 
Wilkes,  in  which,  by  giving  way  to  the 
influence  of  feelings  of  hostility  towards 
the  individual,  the  House  had  been  carried 
into  a  course  of  proceeding  subversive  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  its  constitu- 
tion. Though  parliament  had  afterwards 
expunged  from  its  journals  the  record  of 
these  oppressive  and  unconstitutional  mea- 
sures, still  the  remembrance  of  what  then 
passed  survived,  and  should  be  a  warning 
to  all  future  parliaments,  not  to  give  way 
to  such  feelings,  or  precipitately  to  decide 
upon  Questions  of  a  similar  description. 
He  had  been  one  of  those,  who  voted 
agamst  all  the  arbitrary  measures  which 
bad  been  resorted  to  on  that  occasion; 
and,  on  the  same  principle,  noijf  besought 
the  right  hon.  gent,  not  to  press  precipi- 
tately forward  the  ultimate  decision  upon 
a  question  of  so  much  importance  to  the 
reputation  and  honour  of  that  House.  He 
trusted  the  example  to  which  he  had  al- 
luded would  never  be  imitated.  If  the 
House  were  to  come  to  a  decision  upon 
this  question,  it  should  be  such  a  decision 
as  would  be  consistent  with  justice  to  the 
individual,  and  a  proper  regard  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  I  louse.  No  such  decision  how- 
ever, could.,  in  the  present  instance,  be 
impartially  or  dispassionately  pronounced. 
Am  •  m^cQher  of  that  House,  ther^fpre. 


who,  since  he  had  the  honour  of  a  teat  in 
it,  had  never  been  influenced  by  any  feel- 
ings of  private  attachment,  or  party  inte- 
rests— who  had  uniformly,  on  all  occa- 
sions, and  under  all  circumstances*  given 
his  vote  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  and 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience, 
with  a  view  to  the  common  interests  of  th^ 
country — who  felt  himself  unprepared  at 
present  to  give  any  vote  satisfactory  to  bis 
own  mind,  but  who  was  anxious  to  oro- 
i)|Mnce  judgment  on  the  real  merits  of  the 
case,  he  called  upon  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  allow  a  small  portion  of  time  for 
the  more   mature  consideration   of   this 


Mr.  Owen  hoped  that  the  House  would 
decide,  and  that  without  further  delay, 
upon  the  question  under  discussion.  The 
real  question  now  was,  whether  the 
House  was  to  sufler  itself  to  be  intimida- 
ted, whether  any  man  should  henceforth 
be  at  liberty  to  reflect  most  grossly  upon 
its  rights  and  privileges?  He  trusted, 
therefore,  that  the  House  would  have  the 
courage  to  assert  its  unquestionable  rights, 
and  not  compromise  its  character  by  de- 
ferring the  decision  of  the  question  before 
them.  He  felt  astonishment  at  tho 
'amendment which  had  been  moved:  but 
he  had  been  still  more  astonished  at  hear- 
ing the  right  hon.  gent  (Mr.  Sheridan), 
whom « he  had  been  accustomed  to  listen 
to  With  respect  upon  all  constitutional 
subjects,  represent  the  present  as  a  ques- 
tion of  no  urgent  nature  or  importance. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  could  assure  gentlemen 
that  he  was  not  to  be  intimiwed  from 
doing  his  duty.  The  right  hon.  gent, 
had  certainly  said  that  the  question  was 
not  of  any  urgency.  The  hon.  gentle- 
man who  followed,  had  however  on 
the  contrary  stated,  that  in  bis  opinion 
this  question  was  of  much  more  mo- 
ment than  the  discussion  of  the  me- 
rits of  the  Expedition  to  Waloheren, 
The  question,  in  his  mind,  whether  his 
Majesty's  ministers  were  culpable  or  not 
in  the  conduct  of  that  Expedition,  was 
not  to  be  put  in  competition  with  a  ques* 
tion,  whether  the  House  of  Commons  was 
to  remain  independent,  whether  it  was 
to  preserve  its  privileges  and  authority, 
or  to  be  beat  down  by  personal  intimi<* 
dktion.  Whether  such  attempts  were  to 
proceed  from  members  of  that  House,  or 
persons  out  of  it,  he  trusted  the  House 
had  courage  enough  to  repress  them.  He 
agreed  that  this  Question  was  of  ten  times 
the  importance  or  the  discussion  respect* 
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ing  the  Expedition.  But  the  argument 
which  had  been  urged  for  delay  appeared 
to  him  extraordinary;  as  if  indeed  the 
delay  of  a  few  hours,  before  they  should 
Come  taa  decision  on  the  discussion  res- 
pecting the  Expedition,  wouhl  let  'the 
evidence  out  of  the  minds  of  gentlemen. 
The  statement  in  the  paper,  which  was 
the  foundatifin  of  thie  charge,  that  the  Bill 
of  Rights  was  made  a  bill  of  wrongs,  was  suf- 
ficient to  justify  the  House  in  proceeding. 
But  that  Was  not  all;  the  paper  stated  that 
the  exercise  of  the  privileges  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  subversive  of  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  the  country.  Was 
that  a  proposition  to  be  passed  over  with 
impunity;  was  that  a  question,  which 
they  should  not  seize  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity of  deciding  upop  ?  It  would  have  a 
very  injurious  efikct  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people,  if  the  House  of  Commons  should 
imprison  a  person  not  a  member,  for  a 
libel,  and  not  dare  to  notice  one  of  its 
own  members  for  the  same  oiience.  The 
decision  upon  this  question  would,  he  was 
confident,  increase  those  sentiments  of  at- 
tachment to  the  constitution,  which  he 
knew  to  exist  in  the  difTerent  parts  of  the 
country  with  which  he  was  acquainted. 
He  thought  the  passage  in  which  it  was 
asserted,  <'  that  that  House  lorded  it  over 
the  king  and  the  people,'^  was  a  gross 
libel  upon  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
trusted,  therefore,  that  the  House  would 
do  its  duty,  and  neither  be  intimidated  by 
a  fear  of  the  people,  nor  influenced  by  feel- 
ings of  respect  for  any  individual,  to  defer 
the  consideration  of  so  important  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Wkkbtead  begged  pardon  of  the 
hon.  gent  who  had  jnst  spoken,  if  he 
coaJd  not,  in  the  outset  of  what  he  had  to 
•ay,  expren  himself  with  the  same  clear- 
Beat  in  his  own  words,  as  by  adopting  the 
language  of  his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  She- 
ridan) and  saying,  that  he  had  never  risen 
to  speak  on  a  subject  of  greater  import- 
ance. Such  were  the  words  of  his  right 
hon.  friend,  which  that  hon.  gent,  liad 
greatly  mis-stated,  when  he  said  that  his 
right  hon.  friend  had  represented  the  ques- 
lion  as  one  of  a  light  nature.  It  was  be- 
cftate  the  subject  was  not  light  but  mo- 
mementousthathe  rose  then  to  ask,  as  he 
had  done  last  night,  for  some  delay 
before  he  should  be  called  upon  for  his 
▼ote.  In  justice  to  the  hon.  member 
who  originated  the  moUon,  he  must  say 
that  it  was  not  his  wish  at  first  to  proceed 
precipitately  with  the  question.  But  to  the 


right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, who  was  mainly  interested  in  the 
questioii  already  under  discussion,  a  ques« 
tion,  which  the  hon.  gent,  who  had  just 
sat  down,  considered  comparatively  light, 
was  to  be  ascribed  the  precipitancy  with 
which  the  discussion  was  pushed  forward. 
The  question  which  had  so  long  occupied 
the  whole  attention  of  that  House,  so  far 
from  considering  light,  he  regarded  as  one 
of  the  greatest  moment,  as  well  to  his  nuF 
jesty's  ministers  as  to  himself.  (Hear,  hear, 
from  the  ministerial  benches.)  He  despised 
such  feelings  as  appeared  to  give  rise  to 
the  cheer,  ajad  would  repeat  that  the  quea* 
tion  was  or  moment  to  him,  because  it 
was  desirable  to  every  honest  man  to 
be  allowed  time  to  be  in  full  possession  of 
every  thing  that  could  enable  him  to  form 
an  impartial  judgment.  The  House  would 
give  him  credit,  he  wa^s  sure,  when  he 
said  that  the  question  before  it  was  mo- 
mentous thoueh  not  pressing.  He  saw  no 
reason  why  the  same  time  should  not  be 
allowed  now,  as  when  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  and  the  lord  viscount  Cas- 
tlereagh  were  last  session  charged  with  a 
breach  of  the  privileges  of  that  House. 
The  right  hon.  gent,  woold  recollect,  thai 
when  that  charge  had  been  first  brought 
forward,  he  rose  in  his  place,  and  after 
stating  that  he  was  taken  by  surpriae, 
made  his  bow,  and  retired  ;  after  which  » 
delay  of  five  days  was  allowed  before  be 
made  his  defence.  He  had  voted  in  the 
minority  on  that  occasion ;  and  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  House  in  that  instance, 
and  the  conduct  of  his  Majesty's  mi* 
nisters,  they  were  to  look  for  the  degra« 
tion  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
opinion  of  the  people.  The  House  woold 
also  recollect  the  case  when  viscount 
Castlereagh  was  charged  with  bartering 
for  a  seat  in  that  House,  and  was  sheltered 
by  the  amendment  of  a  ri^ht  hon.  gent. 
(Mr.  Canning)  not  then  m  his  place. 
That  proceeding,  coupled  with  the  resolu^ 
tion  of  1 779,  which  made  such  a  practice 
a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  that  House, 
had  mainly  contributed  to  the  lamentable 
degradation  of  parliament.  He  begged 
also  to  remind  the  House  of  the  threat  re- 
specting the  dissolution  of  parliament,, 
thrown  out  by  the  same  right  hon.  gent 
,  shortly  after  he  came  into  office,  and  of 
the  realising  of  that  threat  soon  afVer  by 
the  actual  dissolution  of  parliament ;  an^ 
then  to  ask,  to  whom  wils  the  degradation 
of  parliament  to  be  attributed  ?  On  the  pre* 
sent  quest  ion  then,  of  so  much  imporlaoce 
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to  the  independence  of  that  House,  and 
the  interests  of  the  nation,  he  a^iked  for  lime 
to  consider  it  saificiently.  The  same  ap- 
plication he  had  jnade  2i  hours  before, 
and  in  the  period  that  had  since  •  inter- 
Tened,  he  had  not  had  time  to  consider 
the  subject.  In  this  respect  the  hon.  gent, 
opposite,  and  his  hoo«  friend,  had  the  ad> 
vantage  of  him.  He  had  marked  the  pas- 
sages specified  by  the  hon.  mover,  but  bad 
not  yet  been  able  to  look  into  them.  In 
this  situation,  he  could  not  think  of  decid* 
ing  upon  extracts  made  by  any  gentleman 
however  honourable,  without  being  able 
to  refer  at  the  same  time  to  the  context. 
The  House  would  recollect  the  nature 
of  the  speech  of  the  gallant  general  (Crau- 
furd)  last  night,  who  had  produced  a  cam- 
paign of  his  own  instead  of  the  imaginary 
campaign  of  the  noble  lord,  and  concluded 
with  an  amendment  expressive  of  the  ap- 
probation of  the  conduct  of  his  Majesty's 
ministers,  without  any  one  documentor 
argument  produced  in  their  justification. 
Whilst  the  honourable  and  gallant  general 
was  proceeding  through  the  details  of  his 
campaign,  he  could  not  but  think  that 
every  hon.  ofiicer  who  had  served  on  the 
Expedition  would  hare  wished  for  moun- 
tains to  cover,  or  seas  to  overwhelm  him,  in 
order  to  escape  the  indignation  of  the  pub- 
lic. When  charged  with  a  wish  to  delay 
the  discussion  on  the  conduct  of  the  Ex« 
pedition,  the  right  hon.  gent,  (the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer)  opposite  had  re- 
ferred lo  his  conduct  during  the  whole 
of  the  investigation  to  prove  the  contrary. 
He  was  ready  to  admit,  that  the  noble 
lord,  not  then  in  hi4  place,  (lord  Castle- 
reagli)  had  eonducted  himself  with  great 
propriety  throughout  the  whole  of  these 
proceedings.     But  when  the  right- hon. 

Jfent.  refiirred  to  the  papera  not  yet  de- 
ivered  from  the  printer's  as  furnishing,  if 
he  were  so  disposed,  a  cause  of  delay,  he 
must  observe  that  whatever  might  be  the 
abilities  of  that  right  hon.  geat.,  he  could 
do  but  onei  thing  at  a  time.  It  wa>  the 
opinion  of  a  great  man»  that. that  was  the 
manner  in  which  all  things  weredonc^  As 
they  were  not  piScssed  ibr  time  as  to  the 
present  question,  there  was  no  flpround  for 
interrupting  titkAti  in  which  the  House  bad 
been  previously  engaged.  When  the 
liotii^e  of  the  motion  bad  been  given  by 
thai  hoAw  gent,  it  waa  suffered  to  lie  over 
for  twenty-lour  houss.  Why,  then,  not  He 
over  fef  a  loiiger  peoiod  ^  He  save  the  hon. 
gtnt.  (Mr.  fetJahridce)  credit,  when  be 
IftidntUA^t  kiA«el  mt bimielf  to>  mty 
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man  in  tEe  course  he  had  taken ;  bnt  he 
must  be  allowed  to  add,  that  the  hon. 
member  had  allowed  himself  to  be  in- 
fiuenced  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche-* 
qoer,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  his  £&• 
cilify.  The  hon.  member  was  willing 
to  allow  time,  but  the  right  hon.  gent  had 
availed  himself  of  this  question  as  a  God- 
send, in  the  same  manner  as  a  drowning 
man  would  catch  at  a  straw,  in  the  desperate 
hope  that  it  would  afford  him  a  short  re- 
spite from  the  impending  decision  upon 
his  conduct.  It  was  an  old  saying,  that 
many  things  happened  between  the  cup 
and  Ihe  lip,  so  also  did  many  things  hap- 
pen between  the  halter  and  the  gallows, 
(lleari  hear  !)  He  did  not  mean  to  say, 
if  he  was  to  go  to  the  extremity,  that  the 
right  hon.  gent,  was  entitled  to  be  be- 
headed, neither  had  he  meant  to  apply 
the  allusion  to  him.  Gentlemen  might 
recollect  the  case  of  a  soldier,  who,  on  the 
retreat  in  Spain,  had  been  tried  by  a 
court  martial  for  some  heinous  offence, 
and  sentenced  to  be  shot  .Thedetach* 
ment  of  cavalry  was  drawn  up  for  this 
execution;  but,  fortunately,  the  enemy 
came  in  sight;  the  cavalry  escaped,  the 
culprit  was  put  on  a  horse,  and  fled  with 
the  rest,  and  so  the  whole  ended. — ^As  lie 
trusted  the  House  of  Commons  would 
ikever  shew  any  fear,  so  also  he  hoped  that 
it  would  not  manifest  either  favour  or 
partiality  ta  any  person.  He  thought 
the  House,  by  acquitting  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  last  session,  had  shewn  such 
partiality,  and  thereby  contributed  to  that 
degradation  into  which  some  persons  sup- 
posed the  public  to  consider  it  as  fallen r 
The  right  hon.  gent  had  certainly  not 
been  charged  with  a  breach  of  the  privi- 
leges of  that  Hoose.  Lord  Castlereagh, 
however,  had,  and  if  not  for  the  gentle- 
manly terms  in  which  he  made  his  excuse 
which  disarmed  the  resentment  of  the 
House,  and  the  amendment  of  a  right  hon. 
gent  (Mr.  Canning)  which  aave  rise  to 
a  coinage  of  a  new  word,  in  the  langaage 
of  the  right  hon.  gent  ^'  lest  a  mistakeable 
record  should  appear  upon  the  journals,^ 
he  musC  have  been  convicted.  But  tb« 
right  hon.  gent  desired  that  the  Hoose 
should  not  suffer  itself  to  be  intimidated;. 
For  himself^  he  could  say,  that  he  had 
never  at  any  time  been  afraid  to  avo^ 
bis  sentiments.  Yet  at  the  same  time  that 
he  would  not  be  intimidated  from  ex- 
pressing his  sentimeats,  he  would  not  bw 
mtimidated  to  ad  with  a  false  courage;,  O0 
tei  do  a.  thing  ta  order  to  shew  tMt  b^ 
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diinl  do  it ;  nor  to  do  any  thing,  which,  in 
his  best  conviction,  he  should  not  think 
right,— >If  be  were  the  only  one  who  was 
iiot,  and  had  not  an  opportunity  to  be, 
acquainted  with  the  paper,  then  hemight  be 
the  only  one  who  should  vote  for  adjourn- 
ment, and  on  a  ground  which  to  him  ap- 
peared unanswerable ;  but  he  had  another 
ground,  arising  out  of  the  good  feelings  of 
the  hoo.  mover  and  seconder.  When  he 
heard  these  hon.  gentlemen,  in  stating 
their  sentiments,  allude  to  combinations  in 
that  House,  and  the  spirit  of  jacobinism 
out  of  it,  he  could  scarcely  believe  that  he 
w^  not  listening  to  the  organs  of  the  late 
Mr.  Yorkej  (he  begged  pardon)  of  the 
late  member  for  Cambridgeshire.  This 
was  the  legacy  bequeathed  to  that  House 
by  the  Teller  of  the  Exchequer.  (Hear, 
hear!)  That  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
made  a  coniplaint  against  John  Gale  Jones 
who  made  a  respectiul  apology  at  the  bar. 
(No,  no!)  As  he  was  informed  that^r- 
son  had  conducted  himself  with  becoming 
propriety  and  decorum  at  the  bar,  and  on 
that  ground  it  was  his  opinion  at  the  .time 
that  he  should  be  discharged.  Every 
thing  that  had  since  been  done  on  the  sub* 
ject  tended,  step  by  step,  to  make  Jones  a 
greater  personage  than  he  could  other 
wise  have  hoped  to  become.—It  was  not 
his  intention  ihen  to  give  any  opinion  as 
to  the  right  of  the  House  to  commit  for 
contempt;  that  opinion  he  had  before 
stated,  and  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to 
repeat  it.  He  begged  here  however  to 
feuirn  to  what  he  had  been  drawn  off 
from  longer  than  he  had  intended;  the 
allusions  of  the  hon.  gent.  (Mr.  Leth- 
bridge)  to  combinations  in  that  House. 
The  hon.  member  had  said  that  on  hearing 
certain  statements  in  that  House,  he  was 
so  affected  that  his  hair  stood  on  end.  (A 
laugh.)  Now  that  the  House  knew  that  he 
bad  the  gift  of  language  (ihouzh  indeed 
be  had  heard  that  hon.  gent,  before  make 
a  motion  respecting  double-barrelled  gun^) 
he  trusted  that  he  would  not  hereafter  re- 
main silent ;  but  when  he  became  sensible 
of  this  visible  effect,  sufFt;r  his  moral  to  over- 
come his  physical  impressions,  and  move 
that  the  terrifying  words  be  taken  down. 
It  would  certainly  be  on  every  account 
desirable  that  he  should  not  suffer  the 
agitating  words  to  remain  in  oblivion  for 
three  weeks,  and  then  make  the  unfortu- 
nate utterer  of  them  become  the  object  of 
another  charge,  by  bringing  them  in  judg- 
ment against  him.  (llear !  hear  !j  He 
should  appeal  to  that  bench  of  lawyers 
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whom  he  saw  before  him  whether  such 
a  practice  would  be  allowed  in  any  court 
of  justice :  whether,  on  a  trial  lor  one 
offence,  it  would  be  tolerated  to  give  in 
evidence  a  previous  acrwhich  had  never 
been  questioned  ^  He  was  bold  enough 
to  differ  from  the  honourable  baronet, 
though  he  must  admit  that  he  had  not 
read  his  statement.  He  had  heard  the 
speech  of  that  hon.  baronet  with  atten- 
tion, but  without  being  convinced.  Thai 
speech  appeared  to  him  an  able  one,  but 
the  great  fault  he  found  with  it  was,  that 
his  proposition  would  not,  if  agreed  to^ 
advance  the  object  of  the  hon.  baronet, 
one  step.  He  also  found  fault  with  his 
having  published  in.  his  Argument  any 
thing  which  he  had  not  stated  in  hi» 
speech,  when  he  brought  forward  his  pro-* 
position. 

Another  complaint  he  had  to  make 
against  the  hon.  baronet  was,  that  when 
he  published  his  Letter  and  Argument,  he 
professed  to  publish  the  substance  of  his 
speech.  He  had  read  the  Letter,  and 
thought  that  there  was  nothing  in  it  which 
any  county  member  might  not  have  ad- 
dressed to  his  constituents.  Having  read 
the  Letter,  he  put  the  Argument  in  his 
pocket,  supposing  it  to  be  the  same  as 
the  speech  which  he  had  heard.  Oa 
coming  down  to  the  House,  however,  he 
Was  informed  that  a  notice  had  been  given 
of  the  motion  by  the  bun.  member. 
When  he  heard  this,  be  thought  that  the 
matter  would  soon  be  over,  ai  he  did  not 
think  there  was  any  thing  exceptionable 
in  the  speech.  But  he  was  afterward* 
informed  that  there  were  many  things  in 
the  Argument  which  were  not  in  the 
speech  ;  and  it  was  upon  the  ground  that 
he  was  not  prepared  to  give  an  opinion 
upon  any  one  of  these  new  passages,  that 
he  wished  for  the  adjournment  of  the  dis- 
cussion. It  was  impossible  to  to  say  tha( 
any  one  passage  was  a  libel,  without  con* 
sidering  the  whole^  and  ascertaining  how 
each  might  be  explained  or  modified  by 
the  context  or  other  passages  in  the  paper. 
That  he  shduld  do,  if  aflowed  time  to 
consider  the  paper ;  but  if  not,  he  should 
not  be  driven  to  vote  for  the  Resolutions  of 
»the  hon  gent.  As  a  juryman,  and  he 
'  looked  upon  the  House  as  in  that  instance 
called  upon  to  perform  the  functions  of 
jurymen,  he  should,  in  case  of  any  doubt, 
feel  himself  bound  to  pronounce  the  party 
innocent.  Others  were  no  doubt  in  the 
same  situation  with  him  ;  and  he  had  n^ 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  any  boa.  mem* 
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ber  whorfelt  a  doabt  upon  the  subject  was 
bound  to  $ay  not  guilty. 

What  detriment,  then,  be  would  ask, 
could  result  from  agreeing  to  the  adjourn- 
ment  of  this  discussion  r  All  gentlemen 
were  not  so  highly  gifted  as  the  right 
hon.  gent.,  to  comprehend  the  details  of 
two  important  subjects  at  once.  They 
bad  not»  as-  thai  right  hon.  gent,  seemed 
to  hate,  cells  in  their  brains  for  the  re- 
ception of  different  kinds  of  evideace,  nor 
that  constitution  of  intellect  which  enabled 
bim  to  cast  shades  over  one  description 
of  evidence,  whilst  he  applied  his  atten- 
tion to  another,  and  then  to  withdraw 
these  shades  at  will,  for  the  purpose  of 
proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the 
temporarily  secluded  subjects.  When  the 
Bght  hon.  gent,  therefore,  called  upon 
the  House,  not  possessing  the  same  ad- 
vantages with  himself,  to  divide  their  at- 
tention between  two  questions,  he  was 
doing  an  injury  to  the  House,  to  each  in- 
aiviuual  in  the  House,  and  to  to  the 
ttation.  But  whatever  effect  the  right 
kon.  gent,  might  ha^e  expected  from  uiis 
interi^aption,  he  trusted  he  would  be  dis- 
appointed as  well  within  as  without  the 
walls  of  that  House.  He  might  suppose 
that  the  public  would  be  distracted  by 
this  question  from  paving  the  same  atten- 
tion. Which  it  Would  otherwise  devote 
to  the  question  in  which  that  right  hon. 
I^ent.  was  so  deeply  and  personally  in- 
terested. But  the  public  he  believed 
to  be  too  wise  to  give  into  that  delusion. 
The  right  hOB.  sent,  would  gain  but  a 
short  respite  before  the  decision  should 
be  pronounced  upon  himself.  The  hon. 
baronet  too  had  stron^^  claims  on  the 
House  not  to  proceed  precipitately  in  this 
fuestion.  The  House  of  Commons,  whose 
nghts  and  privileges  were  interested  no 
ms  than  the  freedom  of  the  people  in  the 
decision,  had  claims  upon  tnat  House  to 
proceed  calmly  and  deliberately,  not 
fashly  and  precinitately.  When  the  ho^ 
Hourable  baronet  nad  made  his  motk>D  for 
the  liberation  of  Jones,  he  was  not  con- 
▼mced  by  his  speech,  but  had  voted  for 
Ae  discharge  of  Jones,  because  his 
previous  confinement  appeared  sufficient 
punishment,  because  his  oflfonce  was  light, 
and  because  be  had  conducted  himself 
i^espectiullv  when  at  the  bar  of  that 
House.  lie  was  shre  if  the  right  was  not 
eonsistent  with  law,  that  the  House  of 
4!ommontwastoo  libetai  not  tb  relinquish 
il  \  but  if  on  the  contrary,  the  right  was 
kgftli  thai  House  weold  aiways  l^  bold 


enough  to  maintain  its  rights  and  privi* 
ieaes. 

Sir  Jaeph  Yorke,  unaccustomed  as  he 
had  been  to  address  that  House,  still  did 
not  think  it  would  require  much  ability 
to  refute  the  argumenu  of  the  hon.  gent, 
who-  had  just  sat  down,  and  who  had  so 
fireely  criticised  the  conduct  of  every 
member  whom  he  had  thought  fit  to  ad- 
vert to.  The  hon.  gent,  among  other  cri- 
ticisms, had  alluded  to  a  legacy  which 
had  been  bequeathed  to  that  House  by 
the  Teller  of  the  Exchequer,  the  l^ce 
member  for  Cambridgeshire.  He  could 
assure  that  hon.  gent.,  that  whatever  1e* 
acy  was  bequeathed  by  the  late  member 
or  Cambridgeshire,  would  be  remember- 
ed with  respect  by  that  House.  Cettain 
he  was,  that  it  must  be  as  good  as  any 
that  proceeded  from  a  brewer  of  bad 
porter.  [Here  a  general  cry  of  Order* 
order  !  Chair,  chair  !  continued  for  some 
minutes ;  several  members  of  the  opposi* 
tion  benches  at  the  same  time  standing 
up  in  their  places  to  speak  to  order.] 

Mr.  Whkhread,  as  soon  as  silence  could 
be  obtained,  rose  and  declared,  that  what* 
ever  might  be  the  emotions  felt  by  his  ho- 
nourable friends,  as  to  the  language  which 
had  been  used,  he  could  assure  the  House* 
that  he  was  in  no  other  way  aflfected  by  it 
than  as  a  tradesman,  and  in  that  capacity 
he  thought  the  hon.  gent,  had  no  right  to 
hold  him  out  as  a  brewer  of  bad  porter. 
He  enly  hoped,  that,  as  the  hon.  giHit* 
conceived  so  bad  an  opinion  of  him  in 
supposing  that  he  had  so  fhr  deviated 
from  the  precepts  and  practice  of  his  father^ 
that  he  would  do  his  porter  the  justice  to 
make  a  trial  of  it.  If  the  hon.  membeV 
should  order  a  cask  of  it,  he  would  under- 
take to  furnish  him  with  the  best,  and  all 
he  should  esk  in  return  was,  that  he  would 
give  it  to  the  electors  of  Cambridgeshire 
to  drink  the  health  of  their  late  member. 
fA  laugh.)  The  cry  of  Order,  order  I 
Chair,  chair !  was  again  repeated,  when 

Mr.  Croher  rose.  (The  calls  upon  the 
chair  were  renewed.) 

The  Speaks  then  observed,  that  nnlese 
any  other  honourable  member  rose  to  or* 
der,  the  hon*  gent.  (Mr.  Croker)  was  in 
peesession  of  rae  House. ' 

Lord  MiUon  then  rose  and  said,  that  iit 
order  to  presenre  that  decorum  wfarcb 
ought  td  prevail  in  the  'discussions  in  that 
House,  he  felt  himself  bound  to  move 
thet  the  hon.  gent.'B  words  be  taken 
down.* 

Mr:  Wkktftath^l  wish,  es  I  un  sure  1 
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feel  pecfect  good  homour  on  thiatabject ; 
and  the  hon,  gent  as  1  perceiye  by  hia 
countenance,  is  restored  to  tranquillity, 
the  House  would  not  call  for  any  apology : 
I  require  none  on  this  occasion — (Hear, 
bear!) 

Mr.  Croker,  who  had  before  offered  him- 
self to^he  attention  of  the  House,  then  rose^ 
and  being  requested  by  the  Speaker  to 
proceed,  observed,  that  the  fraternal  feel* 
ings  of  the  hon.  gent,  (sir  J.  Yorke)  af- 
forded a  sufficient  apology  for  the  Ian- 
guage  he  had  made  use  of,  consideriog  the 
manner  in  which  his  hon.  relative  had 
been  alluded  to  by  the  hon.  gent  (Cries 
of  question!  question!)  He  had  expected 
some  indulgence  from  the  good  humour 
of  the  gentlemen  opposite,  and  a>k#d  them 
if  they  had  called  as  clamorously  tor  the 

Suestion,  when  the  hon.  gent  had  so  evi- 
ently  wandered  from  the  subject  before 
them  ?  In  deviating  from  the  question, 
that  hon.  member  had  used  as  rude  and 
unparliamentary  .language  as  had  been  em- 
ployed  on  this  side  of  the  House.  Ooe 
would  have  imaffined,  from  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  gent,  that  the  question  now  be- 
fore them  was  of  such  a  nature  that  nobody 
could  decide  upon  it  without  the  utmost 
difficulty.  He  was  sure  it  must  be  other- 
wise witii  the  hon.  member,  if  he  only  cop- 
■ulted  his  own  library.  What  in  fact  was 
the  question  ?  Whether  this  publication 
was  unconstitutional  or  not  ?  Whether  it 
was  allowable  for  any  member  of  that 
House  to  arraign  its  proceedings,  ajad  tp 
appeal  from  their  authority  to  the  ppi- 
mons  of  the  public  ?  The  ouestion  did 
not  require  a  moment's  deliberation. 
The  hon.  mepiber  had  said,  that  he 
was  not  to  be  intimidated  from  stating 
his  doubts  or  opinions  on  this  si^ject, 
however  those  opmions  might  lean.;  "  nor 
am  I  fsaid  Mr,  Croker)  to  be  clamoured 
into  silence  by  any  outcry  or  monosyl- 
lable, unaccofspaaied  by  any  ^rgglp^nt'' 
The  question  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant, he  admitted,  that  ever  cai^  h^- 
Jbre  the  House,  but  it  was  important  with 
respect  to  the  privileges,  the  existence, 
ano  dignity  of  that  Ho«se« 

The  hon.  baronet  had  spokeii  in  the 
House  on  the  subject  of  the  commitment 
complained  of,  hot  he  had  not  dared  to 
tttter  those  sentiments,  nor  to  employ  those 
c3(ptessions  th^t  he  had  since  sent  forth  to 
the  public.  He  had  publiihed,  however, 
}n  t(ie  shape  of  f^  Argument,  what  pro- 
fesaed  to  be  a  speech  spoken  in  the  Hou^ 
ofCoouneiii^  land  which  fimn  iu  nature 


he  dared  not  have  uttered  in  his  place. 
Had  he  spoken  such  a  speech  in  his  places 
he  was  confident  that  he  would  have  been 
Jmmedialely  called  to  order,  and  con- 
victed of  a  violation  of  the  privilege  of 
parliament    Were  they  to   be  told  in 
1810  th^t  a  privilege  that  had  been  claim- 
ed and  enjoyed  from  the  most  remote  pe* 
riod  was  a  transgression  of  the  comtitution^ 
or  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  people  ) 
What  he  would  ask,  was  the  proposition 
stated  by  the  hon.  baronet  ?    That  we 
cannot  commit  strangers  for  contempt* 
He  had  stated,  that  what  was  done  onani* 
mously,  in  a  very  numerous  meeting  of 
the  House,  where  all  the  talent  and  weighi 
of  the  House  was  combined,  when  both 
'•ides  of  the  House  were  agreed,   he  had 
stated  that  that  act  was  an  illegal  oncu 
and  contrary  to  the  rights  of  the  people.-* 
There  wasa  want  of  taste  as  well  as  ot  jodg* 
menton  the  part  of  the  worthy  baronet 
He  set  at  defiance  the  unanimous  decision 
of  that  House ;  he  condemned  it  as  a  vio^ 
lation  of  the  constitution,  and,  instead  of 
openly  and  candidly  avowing  this  sentn 
ment  m  the  House  itself,  where  he  ought 
to  have  sought  his  redress,  he  libels  their 
proceedings  before  the  public,  and  de- 
clares that  proceeding  to  be  a  violation 
of  the  rights  of  the  people— a  sentiment 
which  he  dared  not  have  avowed  in  thai! 
House.    The  passages  that  had  been  ob- 
jected to  were  so  clearly  libellous,  that  no 
comment  was  required  to  prove  them  so. 
He  should  not  enter  minutely  into  a  de- 
tail of   those  expressions  or  sentiments. 
The  gentlemen  opposite  were  not  una- 
ware of  their  libellous  tendency,  end  he 
should  leave  them  to  fight  it  out  emoBg 
themselves^  which  were  constitutional,  and 
which  not  ''  I  appear'  (said  Mr.  CrokeiQ 
"  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  without  entering 
into  any  laboured  argument ;  I  appeal  to. 
you,  whose  authority  and  signature  he 
has  traduced,,  whether  if  he  had  dared  to 
have  made  use  of  such  expressions  before 
you^  you  would  not  have  lelt  it  your  duty 
to  Iwve  called  him  to  order,  as  you  did 
once  before  this  session,  when  he  was  pror 
ceeding  to  indulge  in  invective  against 
the  dignity  and  character  of  this  House. 
He  has  so  far  degraded  the  digni^  of  the 
House,  and  the  authority  of  the  chair,  as 
ta  represent  your  warrant.  Sir,  as  a  pieee 
of  unsealed  paper,  with  your  name  a& 
fixed,  denying  it  any  weight  or  authOf 
rity.     He  has  called  it  an  unlawful  in- 
stri^ment    I  appeal  to  the  House,  if  I  ot- 
tered any  such  language  within    tbei^ 
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walls,  whether  you  would  not  have  deem- 
ed it  not  only  highly  irregular  and  unpar- 
liamentary, but  a  libel  on  the  House.  But 
I  appeal  further  to  the  House,  if  thie  sen-* 
timents  of  the  hon.  baronet  on  this  sub- 
ject arc  not  well  known,  and  if  they  are 
not 'such  as  require  no  attempt  to  prove 
the  application  or  tendency  of  the  lan- 
guage he  employs  (Order,  Order,  from 
several  members.')  I  insist  that  we  do 
know  his  sentiments,  because  they  have 
been  avowed  before,  and  therefore  I  am 
not  to  be  called  to  order:  While  humbly 
supporting  the  dignity  of  the  chair,  and 
the  privileges  of  this  House,  I  am  not,  I 
contend,  out  of  order.  I  say  humbly,  for 
I  do  not  think  either  the  dignity  of  the 
chair,  or  the  lYbnour  of  the  House,  stand 
in  need  of  such  defenders."  There  could 
he  no  doubt  of  the  question,  unless  the 
forms  and  privileges  of  the  House  were 
wholly  changed.  Whatever  the  princi- 
ple of  the  commitment  might  be,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  the  illegality  of  the 
Argument,  and  the  conclusions  adopted 
by  the  worthy  baronet ;  there  coultf  be 
nb  doubt,  that  the  paper  was  a  most  au- 
dacious libel.  It  would  be  tiresome,  and 
•still  more  offensive  than  tiresome  to  the 
House,  to  read  all  the  objectionable  pas- 
sages. ^  The  gentlemen  opposite  admit 
that  their  minds  were  made  up  on  the 
subject ;  they  admit  that  the  publication 
is  a  libel,  and  yet  ihcy  wish  for  delay  ; 
they  wish  for  further  time  to  inquire  into 
it.  If  the  libel  was  admitted,  what  occa- 
sion was  there  for  farther  time  to  consider? 
The  hon.  bart.  did  not  merely  excite  oppo- 
sition to  the  proceedings  of  the  House,  but  he 
endeavoured  to  entail  upon  it  contempt 
«nd  dishonour. — Here  the  right  hon. 
member  quoted  the  passage  in  which  the 
House  is  represented  as  inflated  with  their 
.  high-blown,  fanciful  ideas  of  Majesty,  and 
tricked  out  in  the  trappings  of  royalty, 
thinking  privilege  and  protection  beneath 
their  dignity,  assuming  the  sword  of  pre- 
rogative, and  lording  it  equally  over  the 
king  and  the  people.  He  also  read  the 
pas.^age  in  which  scripture  language  was 
employed,  "  God  shall  smite  thoe  thou 
wliitfd  wall,"  &c.  (a  laugh.)  Gentlemen 
might  laugh,  bui  the  hon.  baronet  could 
use  scripttJie  language  when  it  suited  his 
purpose,  and  that  thcise  gentlemen  who 
ivere  disposed  to  laugh  might  feel  the  full 
extent  of  its  design  and  application,  he 
should  read  the  paragraph  preceding. 
The  evident  purpose  of  the  passage  was, 
«bai  unless  the  House  should  revert  to  its 


old  practice,  it  must  draw  down  upon  it« 
self  that  sentence  of  St;  Paul  alluded  to. 
If  the  House  was  to  revert  to  its  ancient 
practice,  was  not  that  a  condemnation  of 
its  present  conduct }  Was  it  not  a  libel  on 
the  House  to  state,  that  their  practice  and 
conduct  would  leaid  to  such  consequences? 
Such,  however,  was  the  spirit  and  ten« 
dency  of  the  whole  of  the  pamphlet.  If 
the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  wished  for 
time  to  consider  and  criticise  this  pam- 
phlet for  the  purpose  of  doing  away  its 
libellous  passages,  a  week,  even  a  month 
would  be  too  little  for  that  purpose^  so 
numerous  and  so  pointed  were  the  ob- 
noxious passages.  He  did  not  speak 
from  any  feelings  of  hostility  to  the  wor- 
thy baronet,  but  from  an  affection  for  the 
constitution  and  the  dignity  of  the  House. 
The  original  discussion  had  been  a  month 
ago  before  the  House,  yet  no  one*  had 
ever  doubted  of  the  right  of  the  House  to 
exercise  the  power  it  had  done  on  this  oc- 
casion, with  the  solitary  exception  of  a 
noble  lord  opposite  (lord  Folkestone)  to 
whose  consistency,  therefore,  on  this  ac* 
count,  he  gave  some  credit;  and  were 
they  then  to  postpone  the  present  ques- 
tion, on  which,  judging  from  the  former 
decision  of  the  House,  so  little  diversity 
of  opinion  could  possibly  subsist  ?  He 
would  therefore  give  his  vote  against  the 
amendment. 

Sir  iS.  Rowilly  thought  the  House  called 
on,  out  of  respect  to  its  own  character,  to 
deliberate  longer  before  they  should  come 
•  to  any  decis:on  in  this  case.  Though 
they  were'here  judges  from  necessity,  yet 
let  them  not  forget  that  they  were  judges 
in  their  own  cause.  This  was  a  time,  at 
which  they  were  called  on  not  sharply  to 
catch  at  every  supposed  or  apparent  vio- 
lation of  their  privileges,  but  to  protect 
them  with  temper  and  moderation,  never 
over-stepping  the  liberal  ancl  substantial 
rules  of  justice.  With  all  the  pains  he 
had  been  able  to  bestow,  in  the  short  pe- 
riod he  had  it  in  his  power,  on  the  reading 
of  the  publication  in  question,  he  had 
considerable  doubt  in  declaring  that  it  was 
a  libel.  If  he  should  be  compelled  to 
come  to  a  vote  on  it  that  night,  he  must, 
on  every  principle  of  law,  and  from  con* 
siderations  of  substantial  justice,  as  prac- 
tised in  the  courts  in  which  he  had  been 
educated,  say  that  it  was  not  a  libel,  be- 
cause so  long  as  be  remained  in  doubt  he 
must,  of  necessity,  incline  to  the  aide  of 
innocence.  He  was  not'  a  person  to  come 
to  the  decision  of  a  question  of  this  kind 
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with  that  sharp  retort,  and  wiih  that 
heated  temper,  which  some  gentlemen 
seemed  to  have  brought  along  with  them. 
He  begged  of  them  to  come  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  question  now  before  them  with 
temper  and  moderation.  There  was  not 
a  man  who  wished  more  than  he  did  to 
hold  a  high  check  over  attacks  on  the  pri- 
vileges of  that  House.  So  far,  however, 
from  protecting  their  privileges,  by  ac- 
ceding to  the  proposed  Renolutions,  he 
was  satisfied  that  to  do  so  would  have  a 
contrary  eli'ect.  He  was  told  that  the 
House  was  not  to  listen  to  the  language 
of  intimidation.  He  confefsed  fhat  he 
had  not  courage,  considering  what  had 
lately  passed  at  the  numerous  great  meet- 
ings throughout  the  country,  in  which 
opinions,  in  many  instances,  unanimous 
ones,  on  grand  public  questions,  tvere  de- 
clared contrary  to  the  decisions  of  that 
House,  to  contend  that  the  majority  of 
that  House  roust  be  correct,  and  the  great 
body  of  the  nation  wrong,  or  to  set  up  his 
own  opinion,  had  he  originally  formecl  one 
in  those  majorities,  against  the  voice  of 
the  nation. 

The  House  was  now  proceeding,  how- 
ever, to  dispose  of  the  present  question 
without  being  accurately  acquainted  wiih 
the  true  nature  and  real  bearing  of  it. 
He  thought  'he  should  be  able  to  satisfy 
«ome  gentlemen,  who  seemed  anxious  to 
come  to  an  immediate  decision  on  the 
<]uestion,  that  this  was  the  case,  and  that 
if  they  were  at  this  moment  to  decide  it 
on  the  facts  as  they  understood  them,  they 
vould  decide  contrary  to  the  true  import 
and  meaning  of  the  very  passages  on 
which  their  decision  was  built.  An  hon. 
^ent.  under  the  gallery  had,  as  the  ground 
of  his  opinion,  cited  a  particular  para- 
graph from  the  Argument  in  question, 
giving  It  an  interpretation  which  it  would 
fiot  bear,  and  without  weighing  the  im- 
port of  it,  after  a  cursory  reading,  asked 
was  not  this  and  this  libellous  ?  The  boa. 
gent.  (Mr.  Owen)  had  construed  the  pas- 
^sage  to  which  he  alluded  as  if  it  charged 
the  House  with  converting  the  Bill  of 
Eights  into  a  Bill  of  Wrongs  ;  whereas,  if 
ihe  hon.  member  had  perused  the  passage 
attentively,  he  would  have  fui;nd  it  stated 
that  no  one  member  agreed  with  Mr. 
Yorke  in  imprisoning  Mr.  Jones  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  If  the 
House  had  agreed  with  the  hon.  gent, 
iiiider  the  gallery,  however,  in  his  inter- 
pretation ofthe  passage,  they  most  have 
taken  il  for  granted  tljAt  this  vras  the  d^i- 


sipn  of  the  whole  House.  This  was  a 
strange  and  extravagant  construction  to 
have  given  the  paragraph,  as,  he  was  con« 
vinced,  the  hon.  gent,  himself  would  ad* 
mit  after  again  perusing  it.  Now,  surely, 
after  seeing  this  egregious  error  into  which 
he  had  fallen,  the  hon.  gent,  would  agree 
that  the  consideration  of  the  question 
should  be  postponed.  He  was  convinced 
that  the  hon.  gent.,  having  for  some  years 
been  of  the  same  profession  with  himself, 
would  deplore  what  might  have  been  the 
effects  of  so  rash  and  precipitate  a  judg- 
ment. 

He  begged  to  call  to  the  recollection  of 
the  House  what  was  in  reality  the  pro* 
position  they  were  called  on  to  support* 
It  was  not  that  sir  F.  Burdett  was  guilty 
of  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  that  Hoese, 
but  that  the  publication  in  question  was 
a  libel,  and  then  it  went  on  to  state,  that 
it  was  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the 
House.  The  honourable  and  learned 
gent,  would  not  pretend  to  say,  that  the 
publication  was  not  a  libel,  but  he  con- 
fessed he  entertained  a  doubt  on  that 
point.  A  publication  might  be  a  libel 
in  its  matter,  next  in  its  manner.  Any 
man  has  a  right  to  discuss  every  great 
constitutional  question,  whether  of  ori- 
ginal power  or  of  constituted  authority. 
He  might  shew  his  folly  in  arguing  a  point 
in  which  no  other  man  would  agree  with 
him,  but  still  he  had  a  right  to  do  so. 
There  might  be  inflammatory  language 
in  the  paper  in  question,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  was  reasoned  with  great  ability, 
and  all  the  great  authorities  and  prece- 
dents on  the  subject  were  given  and  argued 
on  with  much  learning.  This  was  a  g^ave 
argument,  and  God  forbid  that  any  man 
should  be  precluded  from  discessing  such 
a  subject.  The  question  then  was,  if 
there  were  not  in  that  paper  offensive 
paragraphs  ?  He  agreed  that  there  were  ; 
but,  then,  did  they  amount  to  a  libel  ? 
[A  sort  of  lauglT  from  the  ministerial 
bench.  J  He  dared  to  say  that  gentlemen 
much  better  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  a  libel  than  he  could  pretend  to  be, 
would  be  prepared  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion, and  he  should  be  obliged  to  some  of 
them  to  favour  the  House  with  an  opinion 
on  this  subject.  The  paper  said  that  the 
right  assumed  to  themselves  by  the  House 
was  contrary  to  Masna  Charta ;  and  gen« 
tiemen  objected  that  many  parts  of  it 
were  conceived  in  strong  language.  Why 
should  there  not  be  strong  laognage  ta 
vgoiogB  question  of  greal  oonwtyiwocm. 
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involving  at  the  same  time  the  rights  of  the 
pablic  and  the  cQiutjtution  of  the  country  ? 
Was  the  House  called  on  to  interfere,  and 
to  measure  out  the  nature  ana  quality  of 
the  language  to  be  used  in  every  such  dis- 
cussion ?  Sorely  it  was  not  on  such  nice 
matters  as  these  that  the  House  should  be 
called  on  to  judge  ?     He  hoped  the  House 
would  not  suppose  that  he  meant  to  enter 
into  a  defence  of  this  paper.  Hf  only  meaqt 
to  state  his  doubts,  whether  that    House 
ought  to  lake  up  this  paper  as  a  libel  on 
which  they  were  to  judge.     It  rarely  fell 
to  his  lot  to  sit  in  a  judicial  character ; 
but  so  far  as  he  could  judge  on  this  matter, 
he  was  not  prepared  to  yote  in  support  of 
these  Resolutions.  There  were,  as  he  had  al- 
ready said,  offensive  paragraphs  in  the  pa- 
per; but  he  could  not  view  them  in  the  mis- 
chievous light  in  which  3ome  gentlemen 
had  been'  induced  to  conceive  them.    The 
paragraph  in  which  the  House  was  stated 
to  "  assume  the  sword  of  prerogative,  and 
lord,  it  equally  over  the  king  and  the  peo- 
ple/' had  been  particularly  dwelt  on,  as 
containing  matter  highly   objectionable. 
He  could  hardly  view  it  in  this  light. 
The  hon.   baronet    might  perhaps  take 
oiience  at  his  observation,  but  he  could 
iiot  help  conceiving  the  paragraph  alto- 
Ipether  nonsense.     As    to  mischief,   he 
could  not  conceive  how  it  could  arise. 
Il  was  impossible  that  the  idea  of  that 
House  lording  it  over  the  King»  could  pro- 
duce any    injurious  effecft.    Could  any 
persoo,  not  an  ideot,  or  fit  to  be  sent  to 
a  mad*house,  be  deceived   by    such    an 
idea?  Where  had  that    House  ever  en- 
croached   on     the    royal    prerogative? 
There  were  other  passages  objected  to, 
ffuch  as  an  allttsiod  to  the  "  manner  in 
which  that  House  was  constitnted,"  and 
that  tbev  were  «'  collected  together  by 
neanft  which  it  is  not  n^esaary  for  me  to 
deseribe«"    He  would  ask  the  gentlemen 
oppolile  as  learned  lawyers  to  say,  if  the 
lion,  bitfonet  were  to  be*  indicted  for  tho0e 
objectftonabie  paragraphs,  how  the  charge 
would  be  laid  I  Where  waa  the  inuendo  ? 
He  recollecled  a  case  of  this  kind,  where 
an  hon.  gent  on  the   opposite  side  was 
•n  the  side  of  the  prosecution,  and  be 
(sir    S.    Romilly)    for    the    defendant, 
and    there,     because    there     was     no 
sftnendo,     the    caae    was    dismiased.*- 
Bot  there  was  another  matter  to  which 
lie  wMied  partioulariy  to  call  the  atten* 
tien  of  the  House,    liiey  were  called  on 
Ao  vote  tUs  pdfr  a  libel,  in  a  very  ainf«- 
Imt  ailHalno.   f  er  if  tjhii  iMe  the  lair  of 


the  House  of  Conamotis,a  man  could  be 
punislied  b}^  t^is  House  when  he  had  not 
been  heard  in  his  clefence.     This  doctrine 
was  not  the  law  in  any  court  in  the  king- 
dom. In  any  of  our  courts,  when  a  man 
was  indicted,  after  the  niischievous  ten- 
dency of  the  libel  was  pointed  out  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  shewing,  that  such  was 
not  the  meaning  of  it ;  he  was  allowed  to 
shew  what  its  meaning  actually  was  ;  and 
that,  though  it  might  admit  of  the  mean- 
ing given  It  on  the  part  of  the  prosecntion, 
still  that  was  not  the  meaning  he  intended 
it  should  receive.    Here  the  person  ac- 
cused iiad  no  such   opportunity.     The 
paper  was  read,  and  then  he  was  ordered 
to  withdraw  without  bemg  heard. — He  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  this  was  not  the  law 
of  parliament.     He  was  not  so  much  ac- 
quainted with  its  practice,  as  with  that  of 
the  courts  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
practise.     He  did  not  ^ven  mean  to  say 
that  this  was  not  the  proper  coufse ;  but, 
if  they  were  to  pursue  this  mode,  wliea 
they    themselves  were  the    party,    they 
should  at  least,  act  deliberately ;    and  if 
they  could  not  call  the  hon.  baronet  be- 
fore them,  to  hear  his  explanation  of  the 
objectionable  passages,  they  should  take 
care  at  least*  that  all  justice  was  done  him. 
It  was  admitted  yesterday,  that  time  should 
be   given  for  aeliheration.     Now,    they 
were  to  consider  what  had  been  done  fince, 
and    what  time    had  intervened,  which 
could  enable  the  House  to  have  made 
themselves  more  complete  masters  of  the 
subject  ?  Would  gentlemen  venture  tosay, 
that  those  passages  which  had  been  on- 
jected  to,  might  not  admit  of  a  very  di& 
ferent  interpretati^m  after  the  House  liad 
had   sufficient  time    to  consider  them  ? 
He  had  already  proved,  in  the  person  of 
the  learned  gentleman  under  the  gallerj^ 
(Mr.  Owen)  that  there  were  gentlemen 
ready  to  decide  on  the  paper  in  questioi^ 
as  being  a  libel,  while  at  the  same  time, 
they  were  under  a  complete  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  meaning  of  the  passages  oa 
which  their  opinipn  was  founded.    Thi^ 
he  submitted,  wasasufficiex^  ground  on 
which  to  postpone  the  flipcussion  of  tha 
question.    It  was  impossible  to  say  tbi^ 
a  fair  opportunity  had  already  been  a^ 
forded  for  considering  the  paper  in  qoei^ 
tion.    It  would  be  useless  in  hipi  to  point 
oat   the  ill   consequences    of  precipitv 
tion  in  such  a  case  as  this;  and  not- 
withstanding the  courage  of  some  of  tha 
fentleoiea  who  had  spoken  on  the  othl^ 
aidei  he  bcj)ed  the  Upuse  would  tal^e  aQiv# 
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litlle  time  to  dbliberate  befbre  they  came 
to  a  decision  on  a  qoestion  of  such  import- 
ance. 

The  ChmctUof  (f  the  Exchequer  coold 
not  conceive  how  any  one  possessed  of  the 
sense  and  information  of  bis  bon.  and 
learned  friend  could  donbt  that  the  paper 
in  question  was  distinctly  a  libel.  Al- 
though he  might  not  baye  selected  the 
passage  quoted  by  his  bon.  friend  under 
the  gallery  as  the  strongest  in  that  prodnc- 
tion^  still  that  passage  was  unquestionably 
a  libel  on  the  House  of  Common!i ;  for 
the  inference  from  the  assertion  that  Mr. 
Yorke^  in  arguing  from  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
had  converted  it  into  a  Bill  of  Wrongs^ 
by  which  argument  the  House  had  been 
induced  to  act,  was  that  the  House  had 
done  wrong*  and  violated  the  priTiieges 
of  the  people.  All  who  had  spoken 
seemed  to  agree  that  this  was  a  highly 
important  ouestion.  Some  indeed  might 
think  that  the  inquiry  into  the  application 
which  his  Majesty's  ministers  had  made  of 
the  forces  of  the  country  at  Walcheren 
was  of  still  greater  importance  ;  but  al- 
though he  was  willing  to  admit  that  this 
inquiry  was  of  great  importance,  he  did 
not  believe  that  the  House  would  (bel  it 
to  be  of  such  importance  as  the  investiga- 
tion of  a  charge  against  them,  that  they 
had  been  Ruilty  of  a  gross  violation  of  the 
law  of  the  land. 

Various  gentlemen  had  called  on  him, 
some  in  a  friendly,  and  some  in  a  hostile 
tone,  not  to  expose  himself  to  the  impu- 
tation of  interposing  the  present  discus- 
tion  to  divert  the  public  attention  from 
the  Walcheren  inquiry.  For  the  purpose 
of  declamation,  or  of  casting  odium  on 
ministers,  such  an  insinuation  might  be 
very  convenient;  but  it  was  impossible 
that  an^r  one  could  reasonable  believe 
that  the  intenrention  of  a  day  befbre  the 
decision  of  the  inquiry  was  a  matter  of 
personal  importance  to  the  melnbers  of 
his  Majesty's  {nivemment.  All  holi.^nt 
bad  s^rd  that  he  (the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer)* calculated  upon  some  such 
circumstance  in  the  chapter  of  accidents 
as  that  which  happened  to  the  condemned 
aaldier  in  the  Tetresft ;  and  that  with  a 
halter  about  his  neck  he  looked  around 
fer  some  such  ibrtunate  event  as  the  pre* 
sent  discnssion  lo  avert  his  impending 
fate. 

In  this  assertion  he  could  not  suppose 
that  the  hen.  gent,  was  serious.  For  his 
part,  he  was  as  anxious  for  the  result  of 
fko  iaqoiry  into  the  Expedition,  to  the 


Scheldt  as  any  man.  Anticipating  that 
result  as  he  did  with  the  most  perfect  con- 
fidence, he  looked  to  it  as  the  means  of 
doing  away  those  false  impressions  which 
had  prevailed  with  respect  to  a  measure, 
the  wisdom  aad  policy  of  which  he  was 
persuaded  would  appear  more  evidently 
the  more  the  measure  itself  was  examined. 
His^on.  and  learned  friend  had  very  just- 
ly said  in  considering  a  libel,  a  distinction 
ought  to  be  made  between  the  matter  and 
the  manner.  Now,  both  the  matter  and 
the  manner  of  the  paper  in  qoestion  were 
as  libellous  as  it  was  possible  to  imagine. 
He  allowed  that  any  individual  was  per- 
fectly at  liberty  to  canvas  any  act  of  au- 
thority ;  but  be  had  no  right  to  decry  the 
decision  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to 
appeal  from  that  decision  to  his  consti- 
tuents. The  manner  of  the  document  waa 
most  offensive,  and  with  respect  to  the 
matter,  it  was  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  call  by  the  hon.  baronet  on  the  people 
to  resist  the  authority  of  parliament.  If 
he  could  prove  the  proposition  by  a  mere 
reference  to  the  Letter  of  the  hon.  baronet 
(without  saying  any  thing  of  the  Argu- 
ment by  which  it  was  followed),  he  sboufci 
shew  a  case  of  libel,  which  it  would  be- 
come the  House  not  to  pass  unpunished, 
llie  Letter  of  the  hon.  baronet  began  as 
follows : 

''Gentlemen;  The  House  of  Commons 
having  passed  a  vote,  which  amounts  to  a 
declaration,  that  an  order  of  theirs  is  to  be 
of  more  weight  than  Magna  Charta  and  the 
laws  of  the  land,  I  think  it  my  dnty  to  lay 
my  sentimenu  thereon  before  my  consti^ 
toents,  whose  character  as  freemen,  and' 
even  whose  personal  safety  depend  in  a 
great  degree  upon  the  decision  of  this 
qoestion,  a  question  of  no  less  importance 
than  this,  whether  our  liberty  be  still  se<« 
cured  by  the  laws  of  our  fbrehithers,  or  b^ 
to  lay  at  the  absolute  mercy  of  a  part  of 
our  fellow  subjects,  collected  together  by 
means  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
describe  ?** 

After  a  few  sentences  the  Letter  pro^ 
ceeded  thus  s— » 

<*  It  is  therefore  now  the  time  to  resist 
the  doctrine  upon  which  Mr.  Jones  hae  • 
been  sent  to  Newgate,  as  it  is  high  time  to 
secure  all  pretensions  to  those  liberties 
which  were  acquired  by  our  forefathera 
after  so  many  struggles  and  so  many  saeri^ 
fices.'* 

The  statement  of  the  hen.  Vareiieli 
therefore,  began  by  an  allegation  that  the 
House  <^  Commons  bad  set  up  an- order  of 
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their  own  against  Magna  Cbarta  and  tlie 
laws  of  the  land ;  that  personal  safety  was 
thereby  endangered,  and  that  now  was  the 
time  to  resist  the  doctrines  upon  which 
they  had  sent  Mr.  Jones  to  Newgate.  But, 
perhapS)  it  might  be  contended,  that  by 
resistance  .was  meant  resistance  by  argu- 
ment. What  said  the  succeeding  para- 
graphs'?— '*  Either  the  House  of  Commons 
is  authorised  to  dispense  with  the  law  of 
the  land  or  it  was  not.'' 

A  passage  in  which  it  was  clearly  In- 
ferred, that  in  the  instance  complained  of 
the  laws  of  the  land  had  been  so  dispensed 
with. 

"  If  the  constitution  be  of  so  delicate  a 
texture«-»so  weak  a  frame — so  fragile  in 
aubstanoe,  that  it  is  to  be  only  spoken  of 
in  terms  of  admiration,  and  to  be  viewed 
merely  as  a  piece  of  curious  but  unprofit- 
able workmanship ;  if  Magna  Charta  and 
all  the  wholesome  laws  of  England  be  a 
dead  letter,  in  that  case  the  alDrmative  of 
the  proposition  may  be  admitted ;  but  if 
the  constitution  lives,  and  is  applicable  to 
its  ends;  namely,  the  happiness  of  the 
community,  the  perfect  security  of  the  life, 
liberty,  and  property  of  each  member,  and 
all  the  members  of  the  society ;  then  the 
affirmative  of  the  proposition  can  never  be 
admitted ;  then  must  we  be  freemen,  for 
we  need  no  better  security ;  no  more 
powerful  protection  for  our  rights  and 
liberties,  than  the  laws  and  constitution. 
We  seek  for,  and  we  need  seek  for  nothing 
new;- we  ask  for  no  more  than  what  our 
forefathers  insisted  upon  as  their  own :  we 
ask  for  no  more  than  what  they  bequeath- 
ed unto  us ;  we  ask  for  no  more  than  what 
they  in  the  testament  which  some  of  them 
bad  sealed,  and  which  the  rest  of  them 
were  ready  to  seal,  with  their  blood,  ex- 
pressly declared  to  be  the  birthright  of  the 
people  of  England ;  namely,  the  laws  of 
England.  To  these  laws  we  have  a  right 
to  Took  with  confidence  for  security ;  to 
these  laws  the  individual  now  imprisoned 
has  through  me  applied  for  redress,  in 
▼ain.  Those  who  have  imprisoned  him 
have  refused  to  listen  to  my  voice,  weakly 
expressing  the  strong  principles  of  the 
iaw>  the  undeniable  claims  of  this  English- 
man's '  birthright.'  Your  voice  may  come 
with  more  force ;  may  command  greater 
respect ;  and  I  am  not  without  hope  that 
it  may  prove  irresistible,  if  it  proclaim  to 
this  House  of  Commons  in  the  same  tone 
a».the  tongues  of  our  ancestors  proclaii^ed 
to  the  Kings  of  old — '  Nolumui  kgct  AngUa 
^  nrntorif  or  in  our  own  no^o  cltarj  and 


not  less  forcible  language,  '  The  laws,  of 
Englaud  shall  not  be  changed." 

As  far  as  he  had  gone,  was  this  the  pro« 
per  mode  of  treating  such  a  subject }  Bat 
what  followed  ? 

"  The  principles,  fellow  citizens,  for 
which  we  are  now  contending,  are  the 
same  principles  for  which  the  people  of 
England  have  contended  from  the  earliest 
ages,  and  their  glorious  success  in  which 
contests  are  now  upon  record  in  the  Great 
Charters  of  our  rights  and  liberties,  and 
in  divers  other  subsequent  statutes  of 
scarcely  less  importance.  It  was  thi» 
same  great  principle  which  was  again  at* 
tacked  by  Charles  I.  in  the  measure  of  Ship- 
money,  when  again  the  people  of  £ng« 
land,  and  an  uncorrupted  House  of  Com- 
mons renewed  the  contest ;  a  contest  > 
which  ended  in  the  imprisonment/  the 
trial,  the  condemnation,  and  the  execu- 
tion of  that  ill-advised  king.  The  self-' 
same  principle  it  was  that  was  so  daringly 
violated  by  bis  son,  James  II." 

And  again,  towards  the  conchisaon  of 
the  same  paragraph, 

*'  Volumes  have  been  written  by  fo- 
reigners, as  well  as  by  our  own  country- 
men, in  praise  of  that  part  of  our  law, 
which  in  so  admirable  a  manner  provides 
for  our  personal  safety  against  any  attacks 
of  men  in  power.  This  has  indeed  been 
in  all  ages  the  pride  of  our  country  ;  and 
it  is  the  maintenance  of  this  principle 
which  enabled  us  to  escape  that  bondage 
in  which  ;ill  the  states  and  kingdoms  in 
Europe  were  enthralled,  by  abandoning 
and  yielding  it  up ;  and  we  may  be  as- 
sured, that  if  we  now  abandon  it,  the 
bright  day  of  England's  glory  will  s^t  in 
the  night  of  her  disgrace." 

Could  any  thing  be  more  distinct  than  the 
mode  of  resistance  here  recommended  by 
the  hon.  baronet  to  the  decision  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ?  Was  it  not  evident 
that  he  wished  the  people  of  England  to 
resist  in  the  same  manner  as  they  did  in 
the  instances  which  Jie  had  quoted  ?  But 
to  set  this  matter  in  a  clearer  light,  thft 
hon.  baronet  proceeded :— - 

'*  But  I  would  fain  believe  that  snch  Is 
not  to  be  our  fate»  our  forefathers  made 
stem  grim-visaged  Prerogative  hide  his 
head ;  they  broke  in  pieces  hi^  sharp  and 
massy  sword;  and  shall  we,  their  sous,  be 
afraid  to  enter  the  lists  with  umK  fined  Pri- 
vilege assuming  the.  powers  of  Pn  rotative.** 

Was  it  possible,  after  hearing  thes« 
passages,  that  any  one  could  letu^t^.as^pn^ 
to  the  proposition!  tlmt  the  hon.  baroatt 
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luul  called  on  his  Gonttitaents  to  resist  the 
doctrine  by  which  Mr.  Jones  had  been 
committed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  as 
the  onjymode  by  which  they  could  pre- 
serre  their  liberties ;  that  he  shewed  them 
how  their  forefathers  had  fought  for  those 
liberties,  and  tbat  he  then  asked  them  if 
they  were  now  afraid  to  enter  the  lists  in 
a  similar  coYitest?  In  a  succeeding  para- 
graph the  hon.  baronet  observed, 

**  That  a  power  such  as  this  should 
exist  in  any  country  it  is  lamentable  to  be 
obliged  to  believe ;  but  that  it  should  be 
floflfered  to  exist,  and  that  its  existence 
should  be  openly  and  even  boastfully 
avowed  in  a  country  whose  chief  glory 
has  been  its  free  contitituiion  of  govern- 
ment, is  something  too  monstrous  to  be 
believed  if  the  proof  were  not  before  your 
eyes/* 

The  hon.  baronet  concluded  by  telling 
his  constituents,^ 

*'  The  argument  by  which  I  have  en- 
deavoured  to  convince  the  gentlemen  of 
the  House  of  Commons  that  their  acts  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Jones  were  illegal,  I  shall 
now  lay  before  you  in  a  more  full  and 
connected  way  that  it  could  possibly  be 
done  .by  the*  parliamentary  reporters,  and 
in  doing  this  I  shall  do  all  that  now  re- 
mains in  my  power  towards  the  correc- 
tion of  this,  as  I  deem  it,  moat  enormous 
abuse  of  power,  and  most  dangerous  of  all 
encroachments  upon  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  Englishmen/' 

He  put  it  to  the  House,  whether  any 
thing  could  have  beeii  written  to  English- 
men more  calculated  to  excite  their  resist- 
ance to  the  authority  of  parliament,  and.  to 
bring  the  character  of  that  House  into 
disrespect  and  contumely  ?  Could  any 
thing  have  been  wTitten  that  bore  more 
completely  the  character  of  a  libel  on  the 
nghts  and  privileges  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons? Could  his  hon.  and  learned  friend, 
after  his  attention  had  been  thus  directed 
to  those  passages^,  have  any  doubts  on  the 
subject  ?  If  he  had,  he  (the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer)  was  persuaded  that  an 
adjournment  of  the  discussion  for  a  week, 
or  for  any  longer  period,  would  not  remove 
them.  With  respect  to  the  objectionable 
passages  in  the  Ailment,  thi^  had  so  fre- 

Suently  been  quoted  Ih  the  course  of  the 
ebate,  that  he  would  not  enter  into  them 
minutely.  The  House  were  in  possession 
of  passages  in  which  the  hon.  baronet  dis- 
tinctly stated  tbat  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Commons  were  systematically 
against  the  laws,  and.  in  complete  subver- 
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sion  of  the  constitution  of  the  country. 
Some  of  the  hon.  gentlemen  who  had 
spoken  had  no  doubt  the  paper  was  a 
libel,  but  wished^to  know  some thini^  about 
the  law;  others  did  not  dispute  tiie  law^ 
but  wished  to  know  something  about  the 
libel.  He  was  antious  to  satisfy  both 
parties.  As  to  the  fact,  lie  trusted,  that 
whit  be  had  already  stated  was  sufficient; 
and  with  respect  to  the  libel,  if  a  public 
reflection  on  the  proceedings  of  that  House 
was  not  a  libeU  he  did  not  know  what 
was.  Let  the  House  consider  the  follow- 
ing passage  in  the  Argument : 

"  They  (the  House  of  Commons)  have 
become  the  proprietors^by  burgage  tenure^ 
of  the  whole  representation ;  and  in  that 
capacity  are  inflated  with  their  high-flown 
fanciful  ideas  of  Majesty,  and  tricked  out 
in  the  trappings  of  royalty,  think  privi«> 
lege  and  protection  beneath  their  dignity, 
assume  the  sword  of  prerogative,  and  lord 
it  equally  over  the  King  and  the  people." 
His  hon.  and  learned  friend  declared 
that  he  did  not  understand  this,  and  there- 
fore that  it  could  not  be  libellous.  This 
much  howeyer  was-  perfectly  intelligible, 
that  it  declaned  the  House  of  Commons 
had  assumed  a  power  which  by  the  con-> 
stitution  it  was  not  allowed  to  possess. 

The  main  business  of  the  Argument  waa 
to  prove  tbat  the  House  had  not  a  right  to 
commit  a  stranger  for  a  breach  of  privi« 
lege  ;  for  the  hon.  baronet  Mmitted  that 
they  had  a  right  to  commit  a  member  for 
such  oiience.     Now,  this  was  a  case  of 
doubt,  on  which  the  hon.  baronet  had  a 
right  to  argue  as  fully  as  he  chose  in  the 
House ;  but  it  behoved  him  to  take  care 
in  what  manner  be  spoke  or  wrote  on  the 
subject  out  of  the  House.  It  did  not  follow 
that  that  which  it  was  lawful  to  say  in  the 
House,  before  a  decision  it  was  lawful  to 
say  out  of  the  House,   after  a  decision ; 
and  still  less  lawful  was  it  to  recommend 
a  resistance  to  that  decision.    Supposing 
that  he  considered  the  conduct  of  the 
House  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Gale  Jones  as 
illegal,  the  hon.  baronet  had  certainly  a 
right  to  endeavour  to  induce  the  House  to 
restfind  their  proceedings ;  but  when  ho 
failed  in  that  attempt,  he  had  no  right  to 
call  upon  the  people  to  resist  their  au- 
thority. 

He  would  now  address  himself  to  re^ 
move  any  doubts  with  respect  to  the  law 
of  the  case.  Tlie  right  of  the  House  to 
commit  strangers  could  be  traced  as  far 
back  as  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  in 
which  Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Trower  were  i« 
U 
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commiUed  (on  furtlicr  conMderttion,  ^ 
•Chancellor  of  the  Exoheqaer  observed, 
that  Mr.  HaH  wms  a  member  Aot  a  stna* 
^er).     Selden  'had  decidedly  asserted  that 
.privilege.     The  reign  of  Cbarks  I.  com* 
prised  ap  accumulated  mass  of  autkoritiei 
to  that  purpose.    In  one  particular  ia- 
stance»  the  Kentish  Petition^  a  Committee 
resolved,  that  to  deny  the  rigkt  of  the 
Hou^e  of  Commons  to  commH  strangers 
was  a  gross  violation  of  their  rights  and 
privileges.    Between  the  years  1701  and 
•17 7 4,  there  were  no   less  than  thirty  in- 
stances of  such   commitments. .    In  the 
-cases  of  Oliver  and  Crosby,  the  court  of 
XJommon  Pleas  and  the  court  of  Exche- 
<quer  <both  decreed  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  a  right  to  commit  a  stranger 
ibr  a  breach   of  privilege.     There  was 
also  the  authority  of  the  court  of  King's 
fench  fur  the  existence  of  an  analogous 
privilege  of  the  House  of  Lords.     Lord 
Kenyon  observed,  on  a  motion  of  Habeas 
Corpus,  to  bring  up  the  body  of  Mr. 
.  Slower,  who  bad  been  committed  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  **  that  if  ever  a   time 
f  bould  come  when  factious  men  would  at- 
tempt to  overthrow  the  government,  they 
would  begin  by  calumniating  the  courts 
of  justice  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament.'' 
»^i  solemnly  call  on  the  House,  added  the 
right  hoB.  gent.,  to  consider  whether  that 
time  has  not  arrived. — Where  would  be 
the  impartiyiity  of  the  House,  if  after 
committing  Mr.  Jones  for  a  breach  of  pri- 
vilege, they  should  treat  a  member  who, 
with  a  better  knowledge  of  those  privi- 
leges, had  violated  them,  with  more  in- 
dulgence ?      If  they^  adjourned  that  on 
which  it  was    impossible  to    havo  any 
doubt,   he  did    not  conceive  that  they 
would    support  their  dignity  or  evince 
their  impartiality  and  justice.    The  House 
was  called  upon  to  decide  by  an  imperi- 
ous duty.  -  If  they  hesitated  to  pronounce 
that  against  the  hon.  baronet  which  they 
had  not  hesitated  to  pronounce  against  a 
less   distinguished  offender,  they  would 
•ink  low  indeed  in  the  public  estimation. 
Let  the  ofiences  of  the  two  individuals  be 
compared.     Grossly  libellous  as  the  pro- 
ceeding of  Mr.  Gale  Jones  bad  been,  it 
was  trifling  and  contemptible,  compared 
with  that  of  the  hon.   baronet.     If  .the 
House,  from  an  apprehension  of  doing 
yiat  which  the  hon.  baronet  might  per- 
haps wish,  and   in  which  he  might  per^ 
haps  triumph,  were  to  abstain  from  doing 
their  duty,  they  would  indeed  afford  him 
cause  of  If  iamph»  and  would  indeed  do* 


setTc  io-foe  trimiiphcd  loner  onditrodtei 
npoo.  Iti  asserting  their  own  v%gbk»,  tfaej 
were  assetUng  the  r^fats^of  the  people  of 
England.  I^e  osiiy  way  to  maintain 
thbir  dignity,  was  to  do  their  daty-«-to  d» 
it  temperately-^httt  to  >  do  it  (firmly  and 
impartially.  It  appeared  to  iiim  that  the 
House  could  not  hesitate  in  .conourriBg 
in  the  motion  of  his  hon.  friend,  and  he 
was  persuaded  that  tiwy  would  not  lieai* 
tate  m  doing  so. 

Lord  Fotkesume  contended,  that  the 
precedents  referred  to  by  the  right  hon« 
the  Chancellor  of  the  £Bdie«|tter,  wieve 
either  misunderstood  or  misrepresented 
by  him.  Indeed  the  course  he  reconw 
mended  that  night  for  the  adoption-of  tin 
House  was  both  extraordinary  and  incon* 
sistent.  In  an  affeotaiion  of  candour,  he 
appealed  to  the  grave,  the  serious,  the 
solemn  deliberation  of  that  House.  But 
how  did  his  practice  sqi^N  with  his  pm* 
fessions?  By  endeavouring  to  obtain 
this  sober  and  solemn  determinattan  in  the 
most  premature  and  poeoipitrnte  snannen 
An  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (sir  & 
Romrlly )  entitled  to  every  deference  for 
his  unlimited  leeal  and  deepxxmstitntional 
knowledge,  had  declared  that  night,  that 
lie  entertained  many  doubts  'Upon  the 
nature  and  tendency  of  the  pubiicatioii 
then  under  discussion^  When  soch  a 
character  doubted,  wove  the  mf^ortty  a| 
that  House  prepared  te  assert  that  thetr 
minds  were  satisfied,  that  their  conviction 
was  decided  ?  The  right  hon.  gent,  had 
gone  hut  shortly  into  the  s«^ject»  but 
ewen  in  the  short  excursion  that  he  took, 
he  proceeded  every  step  under  the  most 
mistaken  views.  It  was  contended  by 
him,  that  because  the  House  had  commit* 
ted  Mr.  Gale  Jones,  there  could  there^ 
fore  be  no  doubt  of  the  right  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  thera  being  no  doubt 
of  the  right,  that  therefore  the  publication 
o€  sir  Francis  Burdett  was  a  gross  viola* 
tion  of  its  privileges.  What  said  the  right 
hon.  gent,  s  learned  friend  near  him  (Mr. 
Croker)  ?  He  t<^d  the  House  that  the 
case  of  Gale  Jones  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  present  question,  and  shoeld  not 
be  admitted  into  the  conteaiplatien  which 
the  House  was  bound  to  give  that  parti- 
cular Question.  But  he  (lord  Folkestone) 
becgea  to  say,  that  ihe  question  at  preseni 
before  them  not  only  comprehended  the 
proprietv  er  impropriety  of  sir  Francis 
Bnrdett^s  conduct,  bnt  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  his  doctrine.*  Upon  theee 
poian  he  wofild  eik,  w«a  the  Uemecett^ 
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flCMq&ionriy  prapamd  to  «ay,  that  the^ 
were  free  vem  doubts  ?  Were  tbeir 
oiiiicb  so  ffA\y  coairinced  by  the  argo* 
ments  and  precedentf'  of  the  right  hon« 
the  CbanceUor  of  the  Escfaequer  ?  As  to 
his  |isecedents»  he  could  easily  point  out 
tbeir  total  misapplication  to  the  it^rence 
which  he  wished  to  deduce.  Indffd  the 
rieht  hon.  gent,  was-  so  wholly  ignorant 
oftlie  precise  facts  of  the  case  he  staled 
with  respect  to  Hall,  that  at  first  he  con* 
fended  that  HaLl  was  not  a  member  of 
parliament*  and  in  a  few  sentences  after- 
wards he  contended  that  he  was. 

There  were  other  cases  referred  to 
by  that  right  hon.  gent,  which  were 
mther  extraordinary,  drawn  as  they  were 
from  perioda  of  our  history^  which  he 
trosted  even  thait  right  hon.  gent,  would 
not  propose  for  imitation.  There  was  the 
case  of  the  Kentish  gentlemen^  who,  for 
the  language  of  their  petition,  were  sent 
to  prison  by  the  order  of  that  House. 
Was-  there  a  man  to  be  found  in  the  pre* 
sent  thnei  who  would  recommend  such  a 
punishment  for  the  expressions  introduced 
into  that  petition — or  rather,  was  it  not 
auoh,  as  in  these  tioves,  would  be  more  a 
subject  to  be  approved^  than  reprobated  ? 
It  was  bowoTer  resolved  that  the  petition 
be  referred  to  a  Committee  of  that  House 
to  make  their  report  on.  Upon  the 
adoption  of  such  a  resolution,  lord  Hart- 
Itngton  moved  that  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  people  should  be  considered  by 
the  Committee,  as  well  as  the  privileges 
efthat  House.  It  was  to  be  recoMected 
that  the  period  when  those  e? ents  oceur. 
red,  was  one  of  great  political  heat  and 
much  public  agitation.  The  consequence 
was,  that  in  the  Committee  to  whose 
eonaideration  the  petition  was  referred, 
great  divisions  and  jarrine  sentiments  pre- 
vailed. Such  a  state  of  wings,  thererore, 
led  to  a  report  from  that  Committee, 
which  couM  now  be  only  considered  as  a 
loere  compromise  between  the  conflioting 
parties.  But  the  history  of  the  transaction 
proved^  that  at  the  time  when  lord  Hart- 
uagtoo  moved'  that*  point,  itit  legality  of 
the  power  of  that  House  to  imprison  for  a 
bteaoh  of  its  privileges  was  considered  in 
an  extensive  degree  doubtful.  Numerous 
ableand  well  written  tracts  were  publish- 
ed in  support  of  the  doetrine  which  pro- 
■otmoed*  such-  a  power  illegal,  and  had 
even  ill  that  period*  caMiderebleefiect  in 
eorrobefadnff  the*  aaaumptiont  that;  the 
xise  of  that^  right-waa  conttdeied  by 
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gent,  not  satisfied  with  his  precedents  from 
a  moreremote  period  of  our  history,  bad 
thought  proper  to  allude  on  the  present 
occasion  to  that  assertion  of  lord  Kenyon, 
namely,*  that  when  iactious  men  wished 
to  subvert  the  government,  dieir  first  el^ 
tort  was  to  calumniate  the  courts  of  jus* 
tioe,  and  to  entrench  upon  the  privileges 
of  parliament.  Really  (said  the  noble 
lord)  above  all  men  I  did  not  expect  to 
hear  such  an  allusion,  much  less  such  an 
applieation  of  it,  from, the  right  hon.  gent. 
Does  he,  or  can  iie  believe,  that  because 
he  conceives  this  House  to  have  the  power 
of  restraining  the  communication  of  the 
popular  opinion,  upon  the  conduct  pnrsu* 
ed  within  its  walls,  that  he  therefore  canr 
deprive  the  people  of  these  .kingdoms  of 
the  faculty  of  thinking  or  of  recol  lecting  ? 
Does  he  believe,  when  he  cites  the  viola* 
tion  of  our  privileges,  as  a  proof  of  disaf* 
feotioii  and  of  treason,  that  the  people  of 
England  have  forgotten  the  transactions  of 
the  two  last  sessions  of  parliament  ?  Can 
they  forffet  the  spectacle  exhibited  to  their 
view,  of  two  cabinet  ministers,  charged, 
and  I  will  say  morally  convicted,  of  » 
gross  and  heinous  attack  upon  the  privi* 
leges  of  this  House— privileges  for  which* 
forsooth,  one  of  them  now  affects  to  feel 
such  sincere  solicitude?  Can  the  people  of 
England  forget  that  though  such  violations 
were  not  denied,  still  that  the  conduct  of 
the  accused  was  not  only  not  censored^ 
but  almost  not  ques>.ioned  by  a  British 
House  of  Commons?  When  then  tlie 
country  recollects  such  events,  and  when 
this  House  cannot  foi^et  them,  what-  at* 
tention  can  lie  paid  to  such  applicatioa 
relative  to  its  privileges,  proceeding  from 
that  very  man  who  was  a  few  short  months 
past  arraigned  before  that  very  House  as 
a  culprit  for  the  violation  of  them^  and 
who,  though  rescued  from  punishment, 
has  still  no  claim  to  acquittal  ?  It  is  idle 
to  say  that  the  people  of  this  country  have 
no  very  anxious  feelings  upon  the  present 
subject.  I  for  one  never  ean  wish  that 
their  voi^  should  l>e  stifled.  And  there- 
fore it  is  that  I  appeal  to  this  House  for 
that  postponement  of  its  decision,  which 
will  allow  the  fullest  investigation  of  this 
most  important  question,  and  which  most 
vdtimately  settle  the  legality  itr  illegality 
of  this  power.  There  remains  one  obteiv 
vation  of  therighthon.  gent,  uponwhidt 
I  wish  to  remark.  He  has  in  his  general 
coDdemaatioR  of  the  paper  published  by 
ray'  Inm*  friend^  lain  no  inconsiderable 
stfem  9fQt^  ikam  seiitettce>  whicb  at-  he 
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aisumes  tends  to  invite  the  people  to  a 
resistance  of  the  decision  of  the  House  bf 
Commons.       He  ci^nnot  bavfe   read  the 
paper  fully  when  he  ventures  to  draw  such 
an  inference.     Had  be  taken  the  context 
into  his  contemplation  ;  had  he  reverted 
to    preceding  passages,   he  would   have 
found  that  the  term  resistance  was  coupled 
with  the  werd  legal.    It  was  conveyed  in 
such  a  manner  as  must  convince  every 
impartial  mind  that  such  was  the  fair  and 
candid  interpretation  of  the   passage.     If 
therefore  such  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  nature  and  to  the  interpretation  ol* 
the  publication  does  exist,  it  is,  with  many 
others*  a  very  strong  reason  with  me  to 
Tote  for  the  adjournment. 

Mr.  Adam  said,  he  had  no  intention  'of 
entering  into  the  merits  of  the  question, 
but  would  confine  himself  strictly  to  that 
of  adjournment.     He  said  he  had  never 
hitherto   been  present  at,  or  taken  any 
sbar^  in  the  commitment   of  Mr.  Gale 
Jones,  which  had  given  rise  to  the  ques- 
tion under  consideration;    and   that  he 
could  not  approve  of  the  discretion  which 
dictated   it.      He  should  add,   however, 
that  there  was  not  an  individual  in  "the 
House,  more  sincerely  anxious.to  uphold 
its  constitutional  and  recognised  privileges 
than  he   was.     Actuated   by  a  desire  to 
support  them,  he  then  ventured  to  trespass 
upon  its  attention.     When,  therefore,  a 
question  was  brought  before  it,  complain- 
ing of  a  violation  of  these  rights^   he  musi 
esteem  it  as  most  consonant  with  the  cha- 
racter of  that  House,  to  have,  upon  such 
an  occasion,  its  proceedings  regulated  by 
the  principles  observed  in  ail  places  were 
justice    was    administered.      With  such 
feelings,  he  wished  to  impress  upon  the 
House,  that  in  all  judicial  proceedings  it 
was  a  main  ingredient,  not  only  that  the 
Court  should   deliver  its  judgment,  but 
that,  in  such  delivery,  it  should  state  sa- 
tisfactory reasons  for  such  judgment.     It 
was    that    principle    which    made    him 
feel  it  a  doty  to  request  the  House,  not 
only  to  declare  its  decision  upon  the  pub- 
lication of  the  hon.  baronet,  but  that  it 
should  also  impress  upon   the  people  of 
the  country  the  propriety  of  that  decision. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  produce  such  im- 
pression, it  was  not  alone  necessary  that  the 
House  should  decide  iustly,  but  it  was 
bound,  in  regard  to  the  country,  to  de- 
clare that  decision  in  the  most  satisfactory 
said  intelligible  manner,  and,  therefore^ 
with  all   due  deliberation.     How  then 
could  it  b»  ejqpect^d  tbttAnch  an  eBect 


could  be  obtained  from  the  precipitancy 
with  which  they  were  called  upon  ta  act 
that  night  ?    The  Hou^.  most  be  aware» 
that  the  accusation  brought  against  tb« 
hon.  baronet,  was  not  one  recently  agt* 
tated.    It  was  now  20  y fears  since  a  mem- 
ber ha^een  called  upon  to  answer  in  that 
House  Tor  misconduct,  by  publishing  a 
libel  on  the  House  or  any  of  its  members, 
and  thereby  committing  a  breach  of  its 
privileges.     This  was  the  case  of  m^or 
Scott  in  the  yeaf    1790.     What  course 
did  the  House  of  Commons  pursue  upon 
that  occasion  ?  Did   it  hurry  and  almost 
compel  members  to  the  declaration  of  an 
opinion,  witho\jt  being  able  fully  to  inves* 
tigate  the  merits  of  the  case  ?  The  House 
made  no  such  improper  exaction.    It  aU 
lowed  an  adjournment  for  a  week,  to  ena- 
ble its  members  fully  to  understand  that 
upon  which  they  were  called  to  decide. 
Though  a  professional  man  much  practised 
in  professional   habits,  he    (Mr.   Adam) 
was  ready  to  confess,  that  upon  the  Resofu* 
tions  now  submitted  to  them,  he  had  not 
the  opportunity  of  stating  his  grounds  and 
reasons  for  the  judgment  which  he  should 
think  himself  bound  to  deliver,  on^thia 
great  question  of  privilege.    In  the  case 
of  major  Scott,  to  which  he  alkided,  the 
single  act  of  publication  constituted  the 
criminality;    yet  time  was  allowed    for 
full  and  mature  consideration.    How  much 
more  forcible  was  the  claim  for  postpone- 
n^ent    now,  when  the  publication  com<^ 
plained  of,  contained  long,  prolix,  and 
disputed  arguments,  connected  with  re- 
ferences extracted  from  the  common  law 
of  the  land  !  The  case  of  alderman  Oliver, 
in  1771,  also  received  the  most  compre* 
hensive  discussion,  when  brought  before 
that  House,     The  right  hoiK  the  Chancel* 
lor  of  the  Exchequer,  with  professional 
habits,  and  surrounded  as  he  was  by  so 
many    others    qualified    to  arrange    for 
him  the  necessary  inforpaation,  might  be 
prepared  to  go  to  a  decision.    But  far  dif^ 
ferent  was  his  case ;  he  had  nobody  to  for-* 
nish  him  with  materials,  he  must  himself 
investigate  the  sources  that  may  enligh- 
ten him  ;   and  it  was  impossible  (hat  he 
could  apply  himself  to  that  fall  investi"* 
gation  which  such  a  grave  and   serious 
charge   warranted.      He    had,  however, 
even  afler  the  late  hour  that  morning,  en- 
deavoured   to    acquire    some  necessary 
knowledge  on  the  subject.     He  had  re- 
ferred to  the  precedent  of  alderman  Croe* 
by,  as  in  aone  degree  analogous.     Bei 
when  the  Tarions  arguments  and  rafiN^i 
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renees  of  the  present  publication  were 
taken  into  Tiew,  he  defiea  the  most  inform* 
ed  lawyer  to  encoanter,  on  a  sodden^  the 
(liscQssion  with  real  advantage  to  the  case 
of  privilege,  which  was  now  so  boldly 
queaiioned  by  sir  Francis  Bordett.  To  do 
this  with  satisfaction,  due  time  must  be 
given  to  collate,-  compare,  and  refute  the 
matter  asserted.  It  was  that  course  alone 
that  would  be  satisfactory.  That  alone 
would  enable  the  House  to  give  a  judg- 
ment, which  would  not  only  overturn 
the  doctrine  of  the  hon.  baronet;  and 
would  establish  by  clear,  cool  considera- 
tion, the  libellous  nature  of  his  wotf'k ;  but 
would  be  such,  as  the  public  would  ap* 
prove,  by  the  deliberation  with  which 
It  would  be  given.  For  what  was  he 
amtious  ?  Only  that,  as  the  hon.  baronet 
had  quoted  lord  Coke  to  support  his  in- 
terpretation, so  he  (Mr.  Adam)  might 
have  the  opportunity  of  also  citing  lord 
Coke  to  support  his  view  of  the  privileges 
of  parliament ;  that  as  the  hon.  baronet 
had  brought  forward  the  case  of  Ashby 
and  White,  to  corroborate  his  inferences, 
he  (Mr.  Adam)  might  be  able  to  commu- 
nicate bis  interpretation  upon  it ;  and  in 
doing  so,  that  he  might  show,  that  sir 
Francis  Burdett  had  quoted  lord  Coke's 
works,  in  which  he  was  treating  of  civil 
rights,  and  of  the  common  law  of  the  coun- 
try, and  not  of  the  law  of  Parliament. — 
He  was  well  aware  that  individual  incon- 
venience was  no  ground  for  delaying  the 
proceedings  of  the  House  ;  yet  he  could 
not  help  thinking,  that  the  defect  under 
which  he  laboured,  was  felt  by  very  many 
members  of  the  House  ;  and  if  there  was 
a  general  feeling  of  that  sort«  surely  that 
was  a  reason  for  adjournment,  because  it 
was  a  proof,  that  though  judgment  might 
be  given,  it  could  not  be  given  satisfacto- 
rily. As  to  himself,  he  was  not  prevented 
by  indolence  or  want  of  interest  in  the 
question  ;  but  as  he  had  before  said,  it 
wat  absolutely  impossible  for  him  then 
to  state  his  views  of  the  question  in  a  man- 
ner either  useful  or  creditable ;  as,  from 
the  moment  it  was  first  brought  before 
the  House,  jintil  the  period  when  he  rose, 
he  was  engaged  by  either  public  or  pro- 
fessional duties.  Until  three  o^clock  that 
morning,  in  ithe  House  of  Commons,  and 
after  the  ordinary  refreshment  which  na- 
ture required,'  being  kept,  if  he  might 
use  the  phrase,  in  harness  all  day,  it  was 
not  too  much  to  ask  of  those  whose  situa- 
tion aHorded  them  the  means  of  being  as- 
'  with  a  variety  of  opinions,  to  allow 


others  not  so  provided,  at  least  a  short  time 
for  ulterior  consideration.  If  this  re- 
quest was  denied  him,  he  i^ould  be  then 
reduced  to  the  dilemma,  in  common 
with  many  members  of  the  House,  either 
that  he  must  surrender  the  privileges  of 
that  House,  or  agree  in  the  condemnation 
of  an  individual,  without  being  able  to* 
state,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  his  convic- 
tion of  his  guilt.  He  hoped,  therefore, 
that  the  motion  of  adjournment  would  be 
acceded  to. 

The  Attomey'General  had  many  rea- 
sons for  thinking  that  the  discussion  ought 
not  to  be  postponed.  He  retracted  the 
proceedings  #9  the  subject,  and  contended 
that  if  an  adjournment  took  place,  it 
might  perhaps  be  attribttted  to  the  influ- 
ence of  motives,  to  the  imputation  of 
which  the  House  ought  never  to  expose 
themselves^  He  could  not  understand 
the  grounds- on  which  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed member  who  had  just  spoken  wished 
for  an  adjournment.  The  question  had 
been  treated  as  if  it  were  a  new  point, 
and  as  if  the  House  in  many  former  in- 
stances, and  recently  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Gale  Jones,  had  not  determined  it ;  Tor 
let  it  be  recollected,  that  the  argument  of 
the  hon.  baronet  was  against  the  power  of 
the  House  to  commit  strangers,  he  admit- * 
ting  that  they  had  the  power  to  commit 
members  for  breaches  of  privilege.  The 
House,  therefore,  would  not  have  com- 
mitted Mr.  Gale  Jones,  had  they  ^ot  been 
fully  satisfied  of  their  power  to  do  so.  If 
his  hon.  and  learned  fnend  was  not  so  sa- 
tisfied, why  had  he  not  attended  the  motion 
for  the  commitment  of  Mr.  Jones  ?  And  far- 
ther, when  the  hon.  baronet  made  a  mo- 
tion for  the  discharge  of  Mr.  Jones,  why 
had  not  his  learned  friend  then  attended 
if  he  entertained  any  doubts  upon  the  sub- 
jecL  He  had  abundant  opportunity  to 
consult  authorities,  for  the  hon.  baronet 
had  given  a  week's  notice  of  his  motion. 
The  questi0  however  had  been  discussed' 

in  a  very  full  House  on  this  sole  ground 

not  whether  the  House  had  a  right  to  com-' 
mit  Mr.  Jones  in  the  first  instance,  but 
whether  his  having  expressed  h'm  contri- 
tion at  the  bar  mighteniitle  him  to  be  dis- 
charged without  a  petition.  The  question' 
at  present  before  the  House  was— not 
whether  the  House  was  vested  with  the 
right  of  commitment,  for  that  was  fully  es- 
tablished, but  whether  the  paper  of  the 
hon.  baronet  was  a  libel  or  not }  If  any 
doulHs  could  possibly  exist  on  that  subject, 
he  should  be  perfectly  disposed  to  concur 
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in  Ihe  a4iournmeal  of  the  discoasion ;  but 
it  appeared  to  him  that  it  wA»oaly  neces- 
sary te  read  the  paper,  in  order  to  be 
convinced  that  it  was  a  libel,. and  a  gross 
violatipii  of  the  privileges  of  the  Hpuse. 

Mr.  Bathurst  observed,  that  when  the 
business  was  before  the  House  on  the  pre- 
ceding day,  he  was  of  opinioni.  from  the 
iiature  of  the  Paper  under  discussion, 
that  it  would  be  the  preferable  course  that 
the  consideration  of  the  question  should 
be  postponed  to  a  future  day.  He  was 
still  of  the  same:  opinion,  in  which  he  was 
not  guided  by  the  same  motives  which 
had  influenced  the  opinions  of  many  hon. 
gentlemen.  He  did  not  tbin||  that  either 
with  reference  to  tenderness  to  the  object 
who  was  the  subject  of  the  discussion,  or 
from  any  apprehension  of  the  Gonfleq.uence 
of  the  result,  should  the  House  be  induced 
to  pause.  On  the  grand  principle  of  giv- 
ing the  Paper  a  full  and  candid  perusal, 
80  as  that  the  House  might  come  to  a  just 
decision,  and  not  throw  discredit  on  the 
debates,  would  be  agree  to  the  adjourn- 
.ment.  With  respect  to  the  particular 
parts  of  the  Paper,  on  which  much  differ- 
ence of  opinion  prevailed,  some  gentle- 
men* pointing  out  passages  which  they 
deemed  libellous  whilst  others  were  of  a 
(Ufferent  opinion,  he  thought  it  was  not 
9k  fair  line  of  argument  to  draw  such  in- 
ferences from  insulated  passages,  because 
the  Paper  should  be  taken  together.  On 
the  other  hand  it  had  been  urged,  that  if 
the  House  did  not  consent  to  delay,  the 
people  i];iight  be  excited  to  discontent. 
Without  entering  int<$  an  examination  of 
^ those  topics,  ho  thought  it  would  be 
better  on  a  question  of  a  doubtful  nature 
not  to  precipitate  the  decision  of  the 
House.  Between  these  difficulties  he 
would  wish  to  steer  a  prudent  course,  and 
though  he  would  not  go  the  length  of  the 
Ameudmetit,.  yet  h#  %vas  of  opinion  that 
at  least  the  discussion  should  be  postponed 
till  to-morrow.  ^ 

.  Mr.  Oux4,  in  explanation,  stated  that  he 
certainly  did  understand  the  passage  to 
which  he  had  alluded  as  conveying  a 
charge  against  the  House  of  having  impri- 
soned Mr.  Jones  under  the  sanction  of 
^e  Bill  of  BighU. 

Air.  Brand,  then  proposed  to  move  an 
amendment  to  his  motion ;  but  the  Speaker 
haying  intimated  to  the  hon.  member, 
that  be  could  not  in  point  of  form, 

Mr.  Tim/^  moved  an  amtodment  to 

.  tbe  toilowing,  efiiict ;  *'  That  a  great  qfet« 

tion  h^ng  depending,  before  tltd  Hoius«» 


respecting  the  Expedtlioti  to  the  Scheldt, 
which  so  fully  occupies  and  engagea  ita 
attention,  it  ia  fit  that  the  consideration  of 
the  motion  now  under  discussion  be  ad« 
journed  till  to  morrow  se'nnighu"  The 
right  hon.  gent,  challenged  the  gentlemen 
opposite  to  deny  that  the  Resolutions  last 
night  moved  against  air  Francia  Burdett 
were  of  treasury  manufacture;  (hear, 
hear  I)  he  would  go  farther  and  challenge 
the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  £x<- 
chequer,  to  deny  if  a  meeting  was  not 
convened  at  his  house,  to  consider,  dis- 
cuss,  and  decide  upon  these  Resolutions, 
which  in  the  person  of  an  independent 
county  member  were  to  be  ofiered  to  the 
consideration  of  that  House* 

Mr.  LetlAridgi,  the  mover,  rose  to  utter 
the  monosyllable  ''  No  1"  to  the  right 
hon.  gent/s  assertion ;  and  furtlier,  said  the 
hon.  gpit.,  I  declare  upon  my  honowr,  that 
the  Resolutions  which  I  had  tiie  honour  of 
moving  are  not  of  treasury  manufacture. 

Mr.  Titm/^  observed,  that  there  waa 
an  understanding  upon  the  subject,  for  the 
seconder,  as  he  was  inforanedi  was  there. 

Mr.  Blaeltford,  the  seconder,  arose,  and 
denied  the  assertion. 

Mr.  R,  Dundas  was  not  surprised  the 
hon.  gent,  who  brought  forward  the  mo- 
tion of  adjournment  should  have  said  that 
the  question  was  one  of  great  importance. 
Although  he  should  object  to  the  adjourn- 
ment, his  objections  were  much  stronger  to 
the  amendment  now  proposed.  With  re« 
spect  to  the  paper  under  discussion,  hia 
objections  to  it  were  not  so  much  to  thft 
matter  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  hon* 
baronet  had  chosen  to  discuss  the  subject. 
The  simple  question  for  the  House  to  de* 
cide  was,  whether  the  hon.  baronet  had 
discussed  it  in  such  a  mude,  and  in  such 
terms,  as  were  not  an  infringement  on  the 
privileges  of  this  House.  As  to  the  asser-. 
tion,  that  the  Resolutions  before  the  House 
were  prepared  at  the  treasury,  he  could 
declare  for  himself  that  he  knew  nothing 
about  them  until  they  were  read  in  tho 
House.9  nor  did  he  believe  the  ass^'tion  ; 
and  ha  was  still  more  warranted  in  his 
disbelief  from  the  declaration  of  the  hon. 
member  himself,  by  whom  these  Rcaola* 
tions  were  brought  forward. 

Mr.  WUifetforce  declared,  that  no  man 
was  more  firmly  convinced  than  himeelft 
that  the  privileges  of  that  House  ought  to 
be  maintained;  for  he  thought  those  privi» 
leges  highly  essential  to  the  benefit.of  the 
people*  ^t  he  did  not  think  they,  wete 
to  be  blown. away  with  a  breath ;.tlialit 
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they  could  not  withstand  an  attack  with- 
out adopting  sodden  and  preciprtate  means 
of  defence.     He  therefore  saw  no  Jangef 
in  acceding  to  the  proposition  of  delay 
upon  this  occasion,  in  order  that  the  House 
•hou(d   have  the   fullest  opportunity  for 
deliberation.    This  was,  in  fact,  a  case 
in  which  that  opportunity  ought  to   be 
attbrded,  because   it  was  desirable  that 
those  who   completely  and  sdbstantially 
agreed  a  principle,  should  be  able  rightly 
to  apply  that  principle,  and  satisfacforily 
to  state  the  grounds  of  that  agreement. 
Sttoh  a  statement  waa  due  to  the  case,  and 
was  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to^atisfy 
the  minds  of  the  pe«>ple.     The  people 
<Hight  to  be  satisfied  that  the  privileges  of 
that  House  were  only  ^enjoyed  and  exer- 
oiaed  for  their  ailvantaee.     Upon  such  a 
question,  the  feelings  of  the  people  ought 
peculiarly  to  be  consulted ;  for  it  was  only 
hi  connection  with  the  people,  that  the 
constitution  of  shat  House  could  be  really 
strong.     For  -this  reason,  it  became  the 
kiouse  to  pMceed  with  the  utmost  serious- 
nessy  and  gravity,  and  therefore  he  was 
determined  lo  vote  for  the  adjournment. 
To  that  vote  indeed,  he  was  the  more  de- 
termined, in  consetpence  of  the  declara- 
tion-of  several  members  of  high  character^ 
that  they  felt  themselves  unable,  from  the 
pressure  of  time,  to  make  up  their  minds 
upon  the  sublet.    "When  a  gentleman, 
for   instance,  so  distingmshed  for  legal 
knowledge  as  the   learned  gent,  on  the 
floor  (Mr.  Adam),  ftnd  from  whom  the 
Moose  had  heard  to  night  such  sound  con- 
stitutional doctrine,  expressed  his  inability 
to  determine  upon  the  merits  of  the  paper 
under  discoesion,  not  having  bad  time  to 
consider  it,  it  was  surely  but  proper  to 
grant  him  that  time  :  but  that  grant  was 
not  only  proper  with  regard  to  him,  but 
to  others  in  simflar  circumstances,  who 
concurred  i^  opinion  as  to  the  privileges 
of  the  House,  while  they  required  time  to 
examine,  whetlier  the  paper  under  con- 
sideration involved  a  breach  of  those  pri- 
vileges, or  was  a  proper  case  fur  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  power,   which   the   House 
possessed,  for  the  preservation  of  these 
privileges.     He  therefore  deprecated  any 
hasty  proceeding.    On  this  occasion  lie 
fvould,  in  favour  of  the  prfnciple  of  his 
recommendation,  quote   the  authority  of 
his  right  hon.  friend,  no>v  no  more  (Mr. 
Pitt).    It  was  uniformly  the  maxim  of  that 
right  hon.  gent.,  that,  on  all  constitutional 
questions,  he  should  take  such  grounds,  as 
iro«kl  serro  io  $eparate  the  really  ireU- 


intentioned  from  those  who  appeared  to 
be  of  a  contrary  chatucter.    It  was  really 
much  to  be  desired,  that  the  House  should 
come  to  a  decision  of  this  case  with  a  cool 
mind,  which  was  more  likely  to  prevail, 
by  allowing  of  the  inteirvention  oi  a  few 
days.     He  wished  the  House  to  consider 
the  publication  rather  as  matter  of  hjstory, 
and  to  determine  upon  it  as  such.    Thero 
were  many  who  'looked  to  it  witb^  no 
doubt,  an  honest  warmth,  hot  that  was  a 
disposition  ill  suited  to  sober  judgment. 
Let  the  House  consider  how  their  conduct 
in  this  transaction  should  appear  in  thm 
page  of  history,  even  to  themselves  in  a 
year  hence,  and  so  considering,  he  wa^ 
persuaded   they  would   cautiously  avoid 
pronouncing    any    sentence    under    thu 
warmth  of  the  moment^  or  proceeding 
with  any  precipitancy.    If  such  a  pro^ 
oeeding  were  taken  in  opposition  to  tho 
sentiments  of  those  gentletpen  of  weight 
and  consideration,  who  called  for  the  ad- 
journment, he  felt  that  the  House  would 
be  sacriiicing  the  substance  to  the  appear- 
ance.     While  he  fully  agreed  with   tho 
right  hon.  gent,  who  spoke  last,  as  to  the 
necessity  of  upholding  jthe  privileges  of 
the  House^  he  must  still  support  the  ad- 
journment, as  the   best  means   of  con- 
sulting the  character  of  these  privileges. 
Indeed,  he  could  not  conceive  how  any 
thing  could  be  gained  by  the  advocates  of 
the  Resolutions,  tVom  a  perseverance  in  re^ 
sisting  the  motion  of  adjoumtnent.    For 
even  though  it  were  negatived,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  House,  at  that  lato 
hour  of  the  night  (nearly  one  o'clock)  to 
go  into  the  discussion  of  the  other  ques- 
tions, which  must  necessarily  occupy  a 
considerable  time.    For  these  rt^asons  he 
recommended  it  to  his  right  hon.  friends 
on  the  Treasury  bench  to  proceed  in  the 
case  with  peculiar  temperance  and  can- 
dour, and  above  all  to  avoid  any  thing 
that  should  expose  the  House  to  the  charge 
of  being  actuated  rather  by  passion  than 
by  judgment. 

The  Master  qfthe  Solli  was  of  opinion, 
that  whatever  decision  the  House  might 
come  to  upon  the  principle  of  the  motion 
immediately  under  consideration,  it  was 
obviously  right  that  the  other  question 
should  not  even  appear  to  be  determined 
prematurely.  Whatever  ojiinion  the 
Hoqse  might  express  upon  this  question,  ii 
was  extremely  desirable  that  it  should  go 
forth  accompanied  by  the  fullest  grounov 
of  justification.  Nothing  equivocal  or 
I  hasty  should  appear  in  such  i  tranvaction. 
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ble  to  give  it  the  go-by.  He  was  forryi 
because  he  never  knew  any  good  to  arise 
out  of  such  contests  that  could  coanterw 
balance  the  disadvantages#  Bat  the  Uoqjm 
was  brought  to  the  alternative,  either  thai 


Let  it  be  recollected  that  the  judgment  of 
the  House  was  liable  to  be  impeached, 
and  he  should  be-  sorry  to  witness  any 
proceeding  that  should  seem  to  'sustain 
such  impeachment*     Therefore  he  most 


earnestly   deprecated    precipitancy,  and     it  must  give  up  its  privileges,  and  perhaps 


more  particularly  as  so  many  respectable 
members  were  heard  to  state  that  they 
were  unprepared  to  pronounce  any  deci- 


sion upon  the  subject.     He  declared,  that'  could  be  devised  of  getting  out  of  such  a 


had  he  been  aware  last  night  that  the  de- 
bate upon  the  business  was  likely  to  ex- 
tend to  such  a  length,  he  would  not  have 
voted  for  the  short  adjournment.  There 
was  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  several  gen- 
tlemen might  have  been  unable  from  their 
various  avocations,  as  yet,  to  examine  this 
paper,  and  to  decide  upon  its  character. 
The  bon.  gent,  who  spoke  last,  had  put 
the  question  under  discussion  upon  the 
fairest  grounds.  Gentlemen  might  be 
fully  agreed  in  their  opinion  as  to  the 
privileges  of  that  House,  and  yet  unable 
to  determine  whether  this  paper  involved 
a  breach  of  those  privileges.  Time  suffi- 
cient for  all  due  consideration  ought  there- 
fore to  be  granted.  He  had  read  'the 
paper  this  day,  ^d  he  was  of  opinion, 
that  it  was  a  clear  libel  upon  that  House. 
Many  who  required  time  for  considers- 
tion,  would,  he  had  no  doubt,  entertain 
the  same  opinion,  if  that  opportunity  were 
afibrded.  After  this  motion  should  be 
disposed  of,  it  would  be  remembered  that 
another  question  would  arise  for  discus- 
sion, into  which  the  House  could  not  at 
that  hour  be  in  a  state  to  enter.  He  there- 
fore, without  wishing  to  influence  any 
other  person,  would  vote  for  the  adjourn- 
inent.  By  that  course,  it  appeared  to  him 
that  the  end  in  view  would  be  attained 
with  more  satisfaction  to  the  House  and 
to  the  public.  Whatever  the  House  felt 
in  this  case,  gentlemen  must  be  aware 
that  they  were  acting  as  judges  in  their 
own  cause.  If  he  were  to  frame  a  consti- 
tution anew,  he  was  satisfied  that  he  should 
feel  it  necessary  to  invest  the  House  with 
the  privileges  it  now  possessed.  Of  course 
he  was  an  advocate  for  those  privileges. 
But  still  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
the  House,  in  asserting  such  privileges, 
were  judges  in  their  own  cause,  and  there- 
fore he  always  thought  that,  although 
those  privileges  were  never  to  be  formally 
^linquished,  they  were  yet  to  be  very 
discreetly  exercised.  This  case,  however, 
was  forced  upon  the  House.  He  should 
have  b^n  glad  not  to  have  heard  any 
thing  about  it.     But  it  was  now  impossi- 
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incur  the  imputation  of  timidity,  or  assert 
those  privileges  with  manliness.  He  would 
have  been  happy,  he  repeatedi  if  means 


contest.  But  that  was  now  impractica* 
ble,  and  in  order  to  bring  to  the  decision 
as  much  weight  and  authority  as  possible^ 
he  would  support  the  proposition  for  delays 
required  by  those  to  whom  so  much 
weight  and  authority  belonged. 

The  Chancellor  qf  the  Exchequer  said  he 
would  confess  fairly,  that,  after  what  be 
had  heard,  particularly  from  his  learned 
friend  who  had  just  sat  down,  it  would  ap« 
pear  obstinate  and  pertinacious  in  him  to 
press  an  opinion,  to  which,  however,  be 
still  unfortunately  adhered,  and  refuse  to 
accede  to  the  repeated  calls  which  were 
made  for  a  further  adjournment  of  this 
question.  At  the  same  time,  he  begged 
leave  distinctly  to  state,  that  upon  exa- 
mining his  mind,  the  last  motive  which 
could  induce  him  tto  yield  was  any  thing 
like  timidity  or  fear.  He  believed,  in- 
deed, that  that  was  the  last  g^und  upon 
which  the  House  would  yield  in  such  a 
case.  The  House,  he  was  persuaded,  must 
be  alive  to  the  necessity  which  called  for 
its  interposition  on  this  occasion,  and  that 
if  it  declined  to  assert  its  privileges,  the 
most  serious' consequences  were  too  like* 
ly  to  follow*  In  agreeing  to  the  adjourn* 
ment,  he  protested  against  the  ground 
laid  for  that  proceeding  in  the  amend* 
ment,  nor  could  his  objection  be  over- 
ruled by  the  assertion  that  the  other 
question  alluded  to  in  that  amendment 
was  of  more  importance  than  that  nnder 
discussion,  and  that  therefore  it  was  en* 
titled  to  the  precedency.  (Hear,  hear! 
from  the  Opposition  bench.)  He  wished 
it  to  be  understood,  that  his  only  reasoa 
for  assenting  to  the  adjournment  was  that 
delay  was  required.  One  word  as  to  the 
cheers  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side. 
Those  gentlemen  professed  a  wish  for 
unanimity,  and  yet  when  that  disposition 
a])peareJ,  they  exulted  in  it  as  a  species  of 
triumph.  With  this  short  remark  he 
would  leave  those  gentlemen  to  enjoy 
their  triumph. 

Mr.  Pamonhy  asserted,  that  the  right 
hon.  gent,  was  not  justified  in  the  language 
which  he  had  thought  proper  to  apply,  to 
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side  of  the  House.  It  would  be  re- 
rafimbered,  tluit  he  bad  yesterday  dis^ 
linctly  maintained  that  time  for  delibera- 
tion ought  to  be  afibrded  opon  the  very 
grounds  pvctsely  which  the  learned  gent 
an  the  other  side  had  urged  in  the  coerse 
of  thife  night's  discuasioo.  It  did  not 
thefefore  mseome  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man lo  impugn  the  conduct  of  the  gentle- 
men on  his  sme  of  the  House.  But  as  to 
the  right  hon.  gentiemao's  allusion  to  our 
triuapb,  said  Mr.  Ponsonby^  he  really 
rates  himself  too  high  and  us  ^oo  low,  if 
he  supposes  that  thtere  is  any  thing  in  his 
condttct  or  character  which  should  make 
ns  feel  blated  by  any  triumph  over  him. 

The  Amendment  was  accordingly  with- 
drawn. Upon  the  question  being  put  for 
adjoaming  the  debate  till  to*morrow  s'en- 
nifbl,  some  Noes  were  heard,  but  the 
Speaker  declared  that  the  Ayes  had  it. 
Mr.  Letbbridge  declared  the  contrary, 
and  a  division  was  called  for.  Before, 
hnwever,  the  wbdc  of  the  strangers  had 
withdrawn  firora  the  gallery,  Mr.  Leih- 
bridge  was  induced  to  withdraw  his  op* 
potitien. 


to  the  Scheldi. 
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Thuraday,  March  2d. 

[CiiMPAicN  IN  Spain.]  Lord  GtmvUk 
rose, and  said,  that  he  held  in  his  band  cer- 
tain papers  which  had  been  laid  be^e 
their  lordships,  respectio^  the  conduct  of 
the  late  campaign  in  Spam.  Further  pa- 
pers had  been  moved  tor,  some  of  which 
had  been  delivered  to  their  lordships,  and 
others  were  daily  expected  to  come  from 
the  printer's.  In  looking  over  those 
which  ^ave  already  been  delivered,  he 
had  discovered  a  fipesh  proof,  either  of  the 
culpable  neglect*  or  the  palpable  incapa^ 
city,  of  his  Majesty's  ministers.  They 
hadnowpnblished  papers,  (a  thing,  he  be* 
lieved,  almost  wholly  jonprecedented,) 
whichtirent  not  only  to.  compromise  the 
characters,  l&ut  to  expose  the  lives,  of 
persons  officially  or  confidentially  em- 
ployed in  Spain*  Tliis,  he.  believed,  was 
the  first  instance,  in  diplomatic  corre»- 
poodencc,  in  which  persons  of  the  descrip- 
tioa  he  alluded  to,  nad  been  so  compro* 
raised.  He  thought  the  matter  a  most  se* 
lions  one;  so  much  se,  that  he  should 
now  ttive  notice  of  a  motion,  whick  he 
should  submit  to  their  lordships,  to-mor- 
row, respecting  the  |NM>prietv  of  deferring 
the  larther  pnblicatiiHi  and  delivery  of 
those  papers^  until  the  natare  and  twdency 
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of  their  contents  were  better  ascertained. 
In  the  absence  of  the  noble  lord  (WeU^ 
lesley)  to  whom  these  matters  more  par- 
ticularly, but  not  exclusively,  belonged, 
he  should  not  now  enter  into  any  details, 
wishing,  however,  to  be  inform^  by  the 
noble  secretary  opposite,  (lord  Liverpool) 
whether  more,  and  what  papers,  were  in- 
tended to  be  delivered. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  had  only  to  ob* 
serve,  that  the  papers  alluded  to  by  the 
noble  baron  had  been  divided  into  two 
sets,  those  that  belonged  to  the  diplomatic 
and  those  which  belonged  to  the  military 
department.     He  believed  the  diplomatic 
papers  were  already  before  the  House,  as 
they  were  in  a.  greater  degree  of  forward- 
ness.    The  remaining  documents,  viz.  the 
military  papers,  would   soon   be   ready; 
but,  in  tlie  absence  of  bis  noble  friend, 
he  should  likewise  decline  going  into  any 
detail  on  the  subject,  while*  he  expressed 
a  wish*  ^^  the  same  time,  that  the  produc- 
tion or  non-production  of  the  papers  should 
not  be  decided  by  motion,  but  by  an  un- 
derstanding that  no  further  papers  should 
^  be  delivered  until  after  the  discussion,  of 
which  the  noble  baron  had  given   notice 
for   to*morrow.     In  the  mean    time  h» 
should  take  occasion  to  communicate  with 
his  noble  friend.  ^ 

Lord  GrawilU  expressed  his  acquies* 
cence  in  the  noble  eai-rs  proposition,  and 
it  was  ordered  that  the  House  be  summoned 
for  to-morrow. 


sou  SB   OF    COMMONS. 

TkujwkQf,  March  29. 

[ExPXniTlON    TO    THE    ScHELDT.l      On 

the  order  of  the  day  for  resuming  the  ad- 
journed debate  on  the  policy  and  conduct 
of  the  Expedition  to  the  Scheldt,  being 
read. 

General  Tarieicn  rose  to  reply  to  the 
speecii  delivered  on  a  former  night  bv  ge- 
neral Craufurd.  That  hon.  general  had 
described  the  horrors  of  campaigns  that 
never  existed,  and  entered  jminutely  into 
the  particulars  of  assaults,  ambuscades, 
stormings,  and  odier  miseries  of  war,  so 
much  that  it  was  enough  to  deprive  mem- 
bers, who*  were  not  military  men,  of  their 
sleep.  He  had  then  gone  into  a  disquisi- 
tion on  the  fallibility  of  man,  illu^tratii^ 
thereby  the  feUibility  of  ministers;  and, 
he  really  believed,  that  a  more  fallible  set 
than  the  present,  in  war,  never  existed. 
The  hoik  general  then  examined  the 
chancel^  aoB  explained  the  probable  hard* 
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opposite  (Crauftird)  bad  com oiented  some* 
what  too  severely  on  the  evidence  given 
by  a  worthy  friend  of  bis  (sir  W.  £rs- 
kine,)  in  whose  answers  so  moch  accuracvi 
information,  skill,  judgment,  and  intelii* 
gence  was  displayed,  as  to  make  him  al- 
most believe  that  the  soul  of  his  iilostrioQS 
father  again  lived  in  him.  There  was  no 
similarity  between  the  late  campaign  tand 
that  of  17  4-6/ for  then  we  were  masters  of 
the  country,  and  able  completely  to  invest 
the  fortified. places;  while  in  the  last  cam- 
paign the  relief  every  day  to  be  expected 
from  their  friends,  would  induce  the  be- 
sieged to  hold  out  to  the  last  extremity. 
He  then  proceeded  to  remark  on  the  evi* 
dence  of  gen.  Brownrigg,  for  whose  pro* 
fes^ional  knowledge  he  professed  very 
high  veneration.  That  general  had  given 
it,  as  his  opinion,  that  the  Expedition 
might  reach  Santviiet,and  land  in  divisions, 
on  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  of  August ;  and  in 
13  or  1  !•  days,  accomplish  all  the  ob- 
jects ill  view  and  b^  on  their  return  home. 
This  was  a  mere  visionary  opinion,  upon 
which  government  v^as  somacb  buoyed 
up,  as  to  undertake  this  impracticable  £x- 
ixdition,  where  every  thing  depended  on 
the  voii,  vidi,  vici. 

He  should  now  take  a  view  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  see  how  diflferent  to  these 
pleasing  speculations,  which  the  planners 
of  it  indulged  in  by  anticipation  so  confi- 
dently, every  thing  turned  out.  After  an 
unaccountable  and  culpable  delay  of  nine- 
teen days,  the  army  obtained  possession 
of  Flushing.  With  regard  to  the  capture 
of  Walchcren,  Iheir  operations  were  as 
slow  and  clumsy  as  any  he  had  ever  bad 
occasion  to  contemplate  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  military  observation.  In- 
stead of  proceeding  in  the  way  they  did, 
as  time  was  their  object,  they  ouffht  to 
have  marched  down  at  once  a  single. co- 
lumn of  6,000  men.  By  these  means 
they  would  ha«e  cut  elF  the  reinforce- 
ments thrown  into  Flushing  from  the 
country,  prevented  inundation,  and,  if  the 
garrison  came  out  to  fight,  terminated  the 
alFain  by  defeating  them,  and  entering  the 
town  with  the  flying  enemy*        «    •    ' 

As  for  the  operations  against  Antwerp, 
there  appeared  some  contradiction  be- 
tween the  evidence  of  general  Brownrigg 
and  the  other  otlicers  who  had  'been  ex- 
amined, as  to  tlie  state  of  its  fortifications. 
General  Brownrigg  appeared  to  have  paid 
more  attention  to  the  suburbs  and  out* 
works,  than  to  what  in  general  more  occa* 
pied  a  soldier's  attentioa— 4he  height  of 


ships  of  a  contest,  supposing  40,000  troops 
had  been  transported  to  the  north  of 
CTCM'many,  to  act  between  the  Ems  and  the 
.Weser.  But  this  was  not  required,  for  all 
.that  Austria  asked  of  this  country,  was, 
detachments  of  cavalry  and  artillery. 
From  Germany,  the  hon.  general  travelled 
into  Spain;  and  here  he  agreed  with  him, 
that  from  the  season  of  the  year,  nothing 
could  have  been  done  in  that  quarter. 
•From  Spaiji,  he  went  Xq  Italy,  and  con- 
tended, that  to  this  point  an  Expedition 
would  have  been  loo  late.  He  (general 
T.)  did  not  think  so.  As  ministers  were 
in  possession  of  information  of  what  was 
passing  between  Austria  and  France,  so 
early  as  December,  I  SOS,  ihey  might 
have  had  an  effect ive  force  joined  to  the 
S20,000  men  already  in  Sicily,  ready  to 
(ict,  where  alone  the  enom}*  was  vulnerable, 
in  time  suilicient  effectually  to  co-operate 
with  Austria.  But  they  would  have  the 
Scheldt,  and  notliing  but  the  Scheldt ;  au() 
an  Expedition,  to  waste  our  resources, 
must  be  sent  somewhere.  He  was  firmly 
convinced  that,  having  now  overcome  all 
opposition  on  the  continent,  we  must  ex- 
pect that  the  greatest  warrior  of  this  or 
other  times  would  gratify  his  ruling  pas- 
sion, by  an  invasion  of  this  country.  It 
became  us,  then,  to  husband  our  means  of 
defence,  and  not  squander  thein  in  such  a 
manner  and  upon  such  fruitless  enter- 
prises as  the  calamitous  Expedition  to 
Walcheren  and  the  Scheldt.  He  denied 
that  this  Expedition  was  any  diversion  in 
favour  of  Austria  ;  as,  before  it  sailed, 
ministers  knew  of  the  battle  of  Wagram, 
and  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice. 
Whenever  they  were  informed  that  Napo- 
leon had  entered  into  negoclations,  ex- 
perience ought  to  have  taught  them  to 
anticipate  the  complete  triumph  of  France, 
and  the  oi^rtain  prostration  of  Austria. 
Such  had  been  the  consequences  to  the 
powers  who  treated  with  him  after  the 
battles  of  Marengo,  Austerlitz,  and 
Fried  land.  A  noble  lord  (Castlereagh) 
had  lold  them>  that  the  general  offrcers, 
with  whom  gavernroent  chose  to  consult, 
were  not,  when  they  delivered  their  opi- 
nions, in  possession  of  the  facts  on  which 
government  decided.  These  officers  were 
rash  in  declaring  their  opinions,  without 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  grounds  on 
which  they  stood  ;  and  as  no  data  had  been 
given  them,  he  considered  the  consulta- 
tion of  governn^ent  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
morkeries  and  insults  ever  offered  to  the 
military,   profession.    The  hon.    general 
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the  rampirU^  and  depth  of  the  ditcn.     In 
his  opinion,  respecting  a  landing  at  Cad- 
sand,  he  was  also  at  variance  wiih  other 
officera.     Having  animadverted  upon  gen. 
Brownrigg't  opinions,  on  this  point,   the 
hon.  general  also  argued  against  the  opi- 
nions of  gen.  Mac  I^eod,  that  a  bombard- 
ment of  Antwerp  would  have  had  any  eflect, 
and  of^en.  Sontag,that  it  might  be  easily 
compelled  to  surrender;  and  contended, 
upon  the  whole,  that  the  fall  of  this  place 
could  not  be  expected   so  early   as  mi- 
nisters were  led  to  calculate  upon.     Tiie 
noble  lord  (Castle reagh)  had  brought  be- 
fore the  House  many  instances  of  Tailure, 
as  if  all  the  failures  in  the  world   could 
ever  exculpate  him  from  his  share  of  re- 
sponsibility upon  this  disastrous  Expedi- 
tion.    He  had  gone  to  the  Dardanelles,  to 
Egypt,  to  Buenos  Ay  res,  and  when  the 
wmds  failed,  had  triecl   the   waves^  and 
steered  to  the  Baltic.    After  endeavouring 
to  excuse  his  failure,  he  had  tried  to  make 
them    believe  that   the  expence  was  no 
more  than  800,000/. ;    but  surely   they 
must  be  blind  and  lame  who  could  give 
credit  to  this.     He  would  mention  a  few 
of  the  extraordinary  items  in  which  the 
expence  incurred  must  have   been  very 
greati     It  must  have  been  very  great  in 
transports;  in  the  additional  ships  of  war 
placed  in  commission ;  in  the  great  and 
expensive  changes  in  these  ships,  taking 
out  their  guns  and  taking  in  horses ;  in  the 
hospital  ships,  fitted  up  in   the  peculiar 
way  they  were;  in  the  commissariat  de- 
partment;   in  the  expenditure  of   ord- 
nance;   in  the  medical  department;    in 
the  new  staff  appointments ;    in   secret- 
serrice  money  ;  in  materials  for  building, 
bricks,  lime,  &c. ;  in  the  flotilla ;  in  the 
carrying  out  of  general  officers ;    in  the 
miscellaneous  charges;  and  in  the  loss  of 
7,000  men,  the  expence  of  recruiting 
whom,  estimated  at  40/.  per  man,  in  itself 
would  amount  to  little  short  of  half  a  mil* 
lion.     Upon  all  these  items  the  expence 
could  not  reasonably  be  t^iken  at  less  than 
3,000,000/.     When  our  force  arrived  at 
Bathv,  then  it  was  that  the  officers,  so  san- 
guine in  England,  discovered  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Expedition  was  impracticable  ; 
that  Lillo  was  not  to  be  taken ;  that  Ant- 
werp was  not  to  be  approached,  and  that 
the  shipping,  the  great  eqd  of  their  equip- 
ment, were  movecf  entirely  out  of  their 
reach*     He  would  not  go  into  argvm^nu 
on  tlie  unhealthy  season  selected  by  mi* 
nisters  for  this  Expediiion,  and  the  cruel 
detentioA  of  the  men  at  Waicberen#  after 
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the  ulterior  objects  were  given  up.  The  • 
whole  transaction,  foraliMjrility  of  design, 
aiwl  profligacy  of  expend liurc,  amon^  all 
the  vacillations  of  ministers,  stood  pro- 
eminent  for  folly  and  ignorance.  lie 
must  therefore  give  his  vote  against  the 
Amendment. 

General  Cravfurd  explained.  It  had 
never  been  said  that  government  kepi  back 
information  from  the  officers  they-  con- 
sulted, but  that  the  inforni:ition  that  re- 
solved them  was  receivid  af»er  that  con- 
sultation, and  induced  them  to  determine 
upon  a  measure,  to  which  tliey  had  pre- 
viously inclined,  but  upon  which  they  had 
not  already  made  up  their  m*nds. 

Mr.  Rose  said,  he  would  not  undertake 
nor  was  he  competent  to   follow  the  hon. 
general  through  all  his  military  details  and 
observations,  particularly  as  all  his  ars^n- 
ments    went    against    the    operations  in 
VValcheren,    in  approbation   of  which  a 
vote  of  the  House  had   passed.     He  con- 
tended,   however,    in    opposition   to    the 
hon.  general,  that    the    Expedition    \ud 
operated  as     a    diversion    in    favour   of 
Austria,  and  had  drawn  troops  from    the 
north  of  Germany,  which  would  otherwise 
have    been    brought   to    bear  upon   the 
Danube.     The  Expedition  was  prepared 
and  in  readiness,  before  the  news  of  the 
armistice  wag   received;  and  would  the 
hon.  general  and  his  friends  have,  merely 
on  that    account,  laid   it  aside,    without 
doing  any  thing?  By  being  sent  to  the 
Scheldt,  it  had    drawn  general   Gratien,  ' 
with  7000  men,  from  the  north  of  Germa- 
ny ;  it  had  brought  the   garrisons  from 
Stettin,    Custrin,    &c.    and    the     whole 
Westphalian    army  was  on    it<i  march  to' 
oppose  it.     But,  even  stripping  the  ailair 
of  Its  merits  as  a  diversion,  after  the  hopet 
of  assisting  our  allies  were  over,  the  Brt* 
tish  object  was  worthy  of  the  Expeditinn, 
and  the  taking  of  Flushing  alone,  could 
it  have   been    retained,    was  worth  the 
whole  expence.     This  was  not  his  opi* 
nion  alone;  it  was  the  opinion  of  men,  to 
whose  sense  and   skill  the  country  would 
ever  bow  with  deference,  and  not  expressed* 
privately  to  him,  but  publicly,  to  public 
men.     Lord    Nelson,     when     employed 
against  Boulogne,  had  declared  it  t«i  be- 
his  opinion,  that  the  conquest  of  Flushing 
was  the  most  important  object  this  coun<* 
try  could  achieve.     In  his  letter  to  lord  St« 
Vincent,  on  the  subject,  he  stated,  .thai 
to  get  to  Helvoet  or  Flushing,  and  deNtroy 
the  enemy's  shipping,  would  be  the  great- 
est service  that  could  be  rendered  to  th* 
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country.  He  ofTered  to  undertake  the 
task,  stating,  that  it  would  require  a 
week's  time,  and  5  or  0,000  men.  This 
shewed  that  lamented  hero's  opinion,  that 
the  greatest  danger  of  invasion  to  his  na- 
tive Jand  was  from  Flushing,  and  that  it 
would  be  of  nodiflicuit  conquest.  The 
same  was  the  opinion  t>f  commodore 
Ovien;  than  whom  a  tnore  skilful,  dis- 
cerning, and  excellent  officer  did  not 
grace  the  British  -service.  Here  the  right 
hon.  gent,  entered  into  a  handsome  eulo- 
gium  on  the  distinguished  officer  whose 
name  he  had  mentioned,  and  who  from  his 
gallantry,  activity  and  promptitude,  in 
every  emergency,  had  attracted  the  pe- 
culiar notice  and  friendship  of  lord  Nel- 
son. He  entvrtained  similar  opinions  as 
to  the  importance  of  Flushing;  and  it  was 
from  such  authorities  as  these  that  he  (Mr. 
Ilose)  drew  his  argument,  that  the  con- 
quest of  Flushing  alone  (could  it  have 
been  retained)  was  a  sufficient  object  to 
justify  and  indemnify  us  for  the  expcnce 
of  the  Expedition.  By  the  possession  of 
that  port,  where  ^0  sail  of  the  line  could 
lie  in  the  basin ^  fully  equipped,  and  rea- 
dy to  come  out  with  an  east  wind,  we 
would  avoid  the  great  expence  of  keep- 
ing two  fleets,  on  difFcrent  stations,  to 
watch  the  enemy.  It  would  also  have 
been  more  effectual  than  even  destroying 
the  enemy's  shipping.  For,  though  we 
destroyed  his  ships,  they  could  be 
replaced,  while  the  forests  suppli* 
ed  the  timber ;  but,  by  possessing 
Flushing,  we  utterly  annihilated  Ant- 
werp, and  all  the  fleets  in  the  Scheldt. 
The  right  hon.  gent,  then  went  into  an 
examination  of  certain,  parts  of  the  evi*> 
dence,  to  shew  that  sir  R.  Strachan,  capt. 
Cockburn,  and  others,  from  1 3th  August 
to  29th  Oct.,  continued  to  think  Flushing 
of  such  importance,  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  given  up.  That  it  oaght  MA  to  be 
given  up,  on  account  of  the  teoorrty  re- 
taining it  gave  to  this  country,  as  well  as 
with  an  eye  to  futare  operations  againat 
the  enemy  on  the  continent.  There  was 
another  consideration  attached  to  this 
subject.  Even  though  we  were  unable  to 
have  kept  possession  of  Flushing,  could 
we  have  destroyed  the  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt  ?  Such  a  service  would  have  jus- 
tified the  Expedition. — He  shewed,  from 
an  extract  from  a  ktter  of  sir  R,  Strachan, 
that^  on  the  t  Sth  Aug.,  he  had  considered 
that  as  practicable*  Ministers  also  were 
therefore  justified  in  having  thought  it  at^ 
Uunable.     The  hon.  genu  bad  accated 


them  of  being  the  most  fadlihle  oiinisters 
that,  ever  this  country  saw,  and  a  noble 
lord  (Porchester)  haddesc^bed  thisas  the 
most  disastrous  of  all  expeditions ;  n  re- 
view of  our  history  however  wonld  shew 
that  these  asaerttons  were  not  well  found- 
ed. He  would  not  go  back  to  the  great 
failure  of  prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of 
Savoy  ;  but  take  a  short  retrospect,  f^m 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  and 
from  thence  prove,  that  other  ministers 
had  been  as  fallible,  and  other  expeditions 
equally  unsoccessful.  He  did  not  mean 
to  throw  a  shade  on  the  enshrined  virtne 
of  those  distinguished  men;  bat  it  was 
impossible  to  look  into  their  history  with* 
out '  finding  that  they  had,  in  their  zeai 
for  Englai^  and  England's  glory,  some- 
times attempted  projects  which  they  were 
unable  to  accomplish.  He  looked  to  the 
celebrated  attack  on  Toulon,  bv  an  army 
under  prince  Eugene,  and  a  fleet  under 
the  command  of  a  great  Britisdi  admiral. 
That  attempt,  concerted  with  wisdom, 
and  prosecuted  with  bravery,  proved  abor- 
tive. An  allusion  had  been  made  to  the 
attack  on  Rocheibrt,  and  the  force  em- 
ployed there  stated  as  holding  no  compa- 
rison in  point  of  numbers  to  that  empfoyed 
in  Walcheren.  But  draw  tl\e  comparison 
of  those  separate  forces  from  their  propor- 
tion to  the  whole  force  of  the  kingdom  as 
it  stood  at  the  periods  of  those  two  Expe- 
ditions, and  they  would  be  found  close 
upon  an  equality.  The  Rocfaefort  Expe- 
dition was  undertaken  with  all  advan- 
tages in  its  favour.  Accurate  informntiMi 
bad  been  obtained  ;  the  Expedition  itself 
had  originated  in  the  memorial  of  a  most 
able  officer ;  and  yet  the  whole  service 
done  was  the  capture  of  the  little  isle  cyf 
Aix.  Lord  Howe,  in  the  Magnsnime,* 
with  a  pilot  on  board,  better  acquainted 
thim  anyman  in  England  with  the  French 
coast,  was  ran  aground  i^thin  two  miles 
of  the  island.*— On  the  retom  of  the  Ex- 
pedition, the  public  expressed  do  dia» 
pleasure,  until  a  chunour  was  gradaally 
excited,  when  sir  J.  Mordaunt,  ttie 
commanding  officer  of  the  Expedition, 
was  bronglH  to  a  covrt  martial.  Much 
ridicule  bad  been  thrown  on  the  idea 
of  taking  Antwerp  by  a  conp-tfe-mmni; 
but  without  attempting  to  set  himself  up 
as  a  judge  of  military  matters,  be  had 
strong  authorities  for  his  belief  of  what 
might  be  done  by  a  coeip-iff-siam.  (Ha 
then  read  some  extracts  from  a  mililarf 
workk  in  which  general  Ligonier^s  opi« 
nion  wu  given  on  ths  u«tare  and  uses 
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of  the  attack  by  toup*dt^main,  an4  a 
narratiTa  of  the  "capture  of  Bergen-op*- 
iSoMn  by  general  Law^nAahl  by  a  sud- 
den attack.)  It  was«  aaid  he^  by  a  ccmp- 
dt^maoh  that .  this  foHresn,  then  the 
strongest  in  the  worlds  was  taken.  lamael, 
with  a  large  army  within  its  Walls,  was 
taken  by  the  sanie  rnprd  and  bold  assault. 
Bot  to  revert  to  Ihe  Expeditions  of  wfiidi 
he  had  been  previooslv  speaking.  Lord 
Anson*  when  first  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
sailed  with  an  anny  on  board,  commanded 
by  the  great  doke  of  Marlborough,  on  an 
e&peditKHi  to  the  coasts  of  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.  That  expetlition  rettirned,  re  ni- 
fectd ;  the  Duke  went  to  command  in  Ger* 
many ;  and  general  Bltgh,  at  the  head  of 
the  forces*  landed  to  destroy  Cherhourgh. 
He  could  there  do  nothing  more  than  bum 
a  few  merchant  ships,  destroy  a  basin,  and 
carry  off  a  few  brass  guns.  He  marched 
a  short  distance  up  the  country,  and  was 
attacked ;  his  return  to  the  shore  was  im- 
peded, and  on  the  embarkation  at  St.  Cas, 
his  rear-guard  were  taken  prisoners  or 
slain.  Thus  ended  that  expedition.  He 
(Mr.  Ko^e),  now  turned  to  another  in- 
stance, in  which  nothing  but  accident 
cfRtId  hare  prevented  a  total  failure.  It 
was  on  the  expedition  under  general  Bar- 
rington  against  (he  French  West  India 
islands.  Afler  a  two  months  resistance, 
Guadaloupe  was  taken  ;  but  the  general, 
in  his  dispatches,  acknowledged  himself 
deeply  indebted  to  fortune  that  it  was  not 
Jott  to  the  cotmtry,  as  count  Beauhamots, 
the  father  (said  Mr.  Rose)  of,  I  believe, 
the  Tice-ldne  of  Italy  (a  laugh)-~appeared 
off  the  island  at  the  moment  of  its  capture 
with  9,600  men,  whose  arrival,  a  few 
hoars  earlier,  wonld  hare  foiled  the  whole 
Expedition.  He  then  tarned  to  more 
modem  times,  and  hinted  at  the  Darda- 
neUes,  Egypt,  and  other  miscarriages  of 
ike  last  adfministration.  He  did  not  state 
these  things  in  order  to  throw  any  censure 
on  any  administration,  but  to  disprore 
wfiat  had  been  asserted ;  and  to  shew  that 
if  nothing  was  erer  to  be  imdertaken  but 
with  an  absolute  certainty  of  success,  no- 
thing  worthy  a  nation  would  eyer  be  done. 
After  enameraUog  some  additional  cases 
of  nnaToidable  failure,  Mr.  Rose  proceed- 
ed to  reply  to  other  points,  which  had 
been  tooched  upon  in  the  course  of  the 
debate.  It  had  been  asserted  that  the  ex- 
pence  cf  this  present  Expedition  must 
hare  been  nndersuted  at  800,000(.  The 
calculation  of  an  hon.  general  (Tarleton) 
ingenionsiy  iwelled  it  np  id  three  millions. 
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iMit  the  idea  waa  absurd.  The  estimates 
were  all  before  the  House,  and  it  was  idle 
to  suppose  public  officers  capable  of  pot- 
ting so  low  and  unarciiicial  a  trick  on  the 
common  sense  of  the  House;  24<3/)00/. 
had  been  charged  for  ordnance  transportsr 
This  was  the  charge  hot  of  the  ordnance, 
bot  of  the  transport  board,  with  whom 
those'matters  lay,  and  whose  peculiar  pro* 
yince  and  duty  it  was  to  collect  all  trans- 
put services,  which  wece  formerly  sepa- 
rate, into  one  system  and  direction.  He 
sti-ll  felt  the  mo^t  perfect  conviction  that 
the  retention  of  Flushing  was  a  wise  mea« 
sure;  and  when  the  country  had  giren 
itselftime  to  consider  its  y^hae,  and  calmly 
estimate  the  dangers  which  menaced  it 
from  that  qnarter  of  the  enemy's  force, 
he  was  convinced  that  their  judgment 
would  be  altogether  in  favour  of  the  wis- 
dom which  planned  the  Espediiion,  and 
the  policy  by  which  its  great  objects  were 
endeavouredf  to  be  retained. 

Lord  p.  Oshnme  (in  a  maiden  speech) 
said,  he  should  not  rentnre  to  deliver  his 
opinion  or  trespass  upon  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  night,  when  he  was  awara 
the  time  of  the  House  might  be  so  much 
better  engaged,  did  he  not  feel  it  to  be  his 
duty  on  a  question  of  such  importance, 
not  to  give  a  silent  vote.  The  question,  as 
it  struck  him,  was,  whether  mmisters  in 
the  Expedition  they  had  undertaken  had 
made  a  wise  and  judicious  use  of  the 
means  entrusted  to  their  care  ?  After  a 
result  which  had  so  little  satisfied  the  ex* 
pectationsof  the  nation,  an  inquiry  seemed 
generally  to  have  been  required,  and  that 
inquiry  had  taken  place  in  tliat  House, 
where  alone  it  could  satisfactorily  pro^ 
ceed.  After  an  attentive  perusal  of  every 
part  of  the  case,  it  did  not  seem  to  him 
that  the  evidence  was  calculated  to  excuse, 
but,  on  the  c*ontrary,  that  it  went  wholly 
to  condemn  the  ministers,  by  whom  the 
Expedition  had  been  undertaken.  The 
inyaston  of  Holland  in  the  year  1799, 
shoukl  haye  shewn  them  what  chance 
they  had  of  ncfcess  in  adyentoring  on 
similar  enterprises  in  future.  £yen  after 
the  Expedition  was  ready,  ministers  should 
have  looked  to  the  state  of  the  country 
they  were  about  to  attack,  before  they 
sacrificed  the  army.  They  should  also 
haye  looked  to  what  the  shoulders  of  the 
pecy;>le  of  this  country  would  bear,  before 
they  added  six*pence  to  the  expences, 
which  already  pressed  on  them  so  severely. 
It  was  alledged,  that  we  might  haye  taken 
Antwerp  by  a  coif^de-'maim.    He  agreed 
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to  call  .for  parliamentary  inquiry  against 
the    ministers,  but    the  commander,  sir 
Jo.  Mordaunt,  was  tried  by  a  court  mar- 
tial,  and   dismissed  the   service.     Here, 
however,   the  case    was    very   difTerent.  . 
The  Expedition  was  undertaken  without 
investigation,  for,  so  far  as  the  opinions  of 
the  general  officers  were  taken  on  the 
subject,  they  were   against  the  attempt. 
Here  a  parliamentary  inquiry  had  been 
judged   necessary ;   the   army  here  em- 
ployed was   almost  the    last    reipaining. 
army   of  the  country  ;    the  period-  was 
that   in    which    the  strictest  regard  for 
economy  had  become  indispensably  ne- 
cessary, and  in  which  the  utmost  care  to 
prevent  a  single  shilling  of  unnecessary 
expenditure  was  the  incumbent  daQty  of 
the  guardians  of  the  public  purse.    Such 
were  the  circumstances  and  such  was  the 
period    when     the    Expedition    to    the. 
Scheldt  was  undertaken.      As  a  diver- 
sion in  favour  of  Austria,  it  could  have  no 
effect.     Previous  to   its  sailing,  the  last 
blow  had  been   struck  against  her,  and 
she  had  sunk  at  the  mercy  of  France.     If . 
he  could  point  out  any  one  part  of  this 
Expedition  more  desperate  than   another, 
it  was  the   retention  of  Walcheren,  aftor 
success  was  seen  to  be  impracticable,  by 
which  step  we  had  become  the   laughing 
stock  and  jest  of  all  Europe,  particularly 
of  our  enemies. 

Mr.  W.  Fitzgerald  rejoiced  that  it  was 
agreed  on  all  hands  that  no  imputation 
resied  on  the  naval  and  military  command- 
ers  of  the  Expedition,  and  that  their  con- 
duct might  be  set  out  of  the  consideration 
of  the  subject  which  must   be   discussed 
solely  with   reference   to   his   Majesty's- 
government.     He.  contended  that  it  had 
been  distinctly  proved  by  the  evidence  of 
the  quarter- master -general  and  the  adju^ 
tant-general,    that    opr    military    means 
would  not  allow  the   formation  of  any 
prior  expedition.     With  respect  to   the 
risk,  the  knowledge  of  that  possible  risk 
accompanied  not  only  the  progress,  but 
even  the  contemplation  of  the  plan.     Go- 
vernment,  however,  satisfied  of  the   ad- 
vantages which  the  Expedition  was  in- 
tended to  produce,  by  the  destruction  of 
the  accumulated  naval  means  of  the  ene-, 
my,  hazarded   their  own   respon&ibihty, 
and  left  wholly  out  of  view  the  minor 
consideration  of  the  tenure  of  their  offi-, 
cial  situations.    The  gentlemen  opposite 
at  one  time   contended,  that  the  force  at, 
Antwerp  was  so  great,  that  it  was  impos-. 
sible  successfully  to  attack  it^    ana  at 


We  might  have  got  possession  of  the  town 
in  this  minner,  but  he  contended,  that 
ministers  could  never  have  expected,  if  at 
alt  informed  on  the  subject,  to  possess  them- 
selves of  the  citadel,   or  of  the  shipping, 
without  a  regular  siege.     On  whom  then. 
He  asked,  did  the  blame  lie?     On  minis- 
ters.    Nothing  could  have  been  expected, 
but  what  had  happened;  disgrace.     But 
this  was  not  all.     Ministers  were  respon- 
sible for  the  lives  of  the  soldiers  who  had 
been  left  there  to  perish  by  the  contagion 
of  the  climate.     Not  only  were  ministers 
without  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
diseases  incidental   to  that    inhospitable 
climate,  but  it  appeared  from  the  evidence 
on  the  table,  that  they  had  not  even  taken 
the  trouble  to  apply  for  information  on 
this  important  head  ;  it  appearing  in  evi- 
dence, that  the  surgeon- general  was  not 
consulted  till  after  the  Expedition  sailed. 
lx)rd  George  Grenville  observed,  that,  in 
addressing  the  House  after  the   long  and 
able  discussion  whi.h  had  been  had  on  the 
polity  and  conduct  of  the  expedition  now 
under  consideration,  ht  should  think  he 
trespassed  unpardonablyon  the  time  of  the 
House,  had    he   the  vanity    to   think  be 
co^ld  thr  iW  any  new  light  on  the  subject. 
In  a  question  of  so  much  importance,  im* 
plying  or  not  implying  crime  against  the 
Miiii.>>ters,  he  assured  the   House   he  rose 
with  great  diffidence.     He  was  not  in  the 
House  on  the  first  night  of  the  present 
discussion,  to    observe    how  fondly    the 
noble  lord  (Cisilereagh)  clung  round  the 
instance  of  the  expedition  to   Rochefort, 
as  being  a  precedent  intirely  analogous  to 
the  present  case.     The  noble  lord,  how- 
ever, would   pardon  him  for  not   being 
able  lo  discover  either  in  the  geographi- 
cal  description,  or  in  the  result,  any  of 
those  strikmg  features  of  similitude  which 
seemed  so  forcibly  to  have  occurred  to 
h\a  lordship.     He  begged  leave  to  read 
an  extract  from  a  Narrative  published  on 
thut  occasion  under  the  sanction  of  earl 
Chatham    (then    Mr.  Pitl)  Secretary  for 
Foreign   Affairs   at   that  period. — From 
that  Narrative  it  appeared,  that  the  ori- 
ginal design  of  the  expedition  had  been 
suggested  to  the  commander  in  chief  by  a 
capt.  Clarke  of  the  Engineers ;  the  com- 
manHer  in  chief  approved  of  the  plan,  and 
recommended  it  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  adoption.     It,   therefore,  was  under- 
taken after  previous  inquiry,   at  a   time 
lii'hen  our  resources  were  flourishing,  and 
the  French  were,  reduced  almost  to   the 
last  stake  ;  its  failure,  too,  did  not  seem 
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ailbchdr  time  that  the  Expedition  had  ftot 
created  any  diversion  by  the  recal  of 
troops  from  the  Danube,  for  that  the  gar- 
rison of  Antwerp  was  in  an  eificient  state. 
One  or  other  of  these  assertions  must  be 
true.  The  fact  was,  that  the  Dutch  army 
had  been  recalled  from  Stralsund  solely 
for  the  defence  of  Holland. — ^The  noble 
lord  by  whom  the  debate  had  been 
opened  had  assumed  too  much,  when  he 
said  that  the  opinion  of  every  military 
man  who  had,  or  might  have,  been  cpn-^ 
suited  on  the  subject,  ought  to  have  de- 
terred goverpment  from  the  attempt.  '  To 
refute  this  position  the  hon.  gent,  entered 
into  an  examination  of  the  military  opi- 
nions in  evidence,  and  contended  that 
that  of  general  Brownrigg  particularly, 
whose  sentiments  (without  making  an  in- 
vidious comparison)  were  as  worthy  of 
attention  as  those  of  any  officer  whatever, 
thought  favourably  of  it ;  he  having  de- 
clared, that  even  on  the  25th,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  sickness  of  the  army,  he 
should 'have  recommended  their  advance 
in  the  confidence  that  they  would  have 
(lone  much  to  meet  the  hopes  of  the 
country.  There  was  another  question 
also  which  mingled  itself  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  possible  surrender  of 
Antwerp  to  a  bombardment,  and  that  was 
the  probability  that  that  town  might  be 
indisposed  towards  the  present  dynasty  of 
France.  As  to  the  melancholy  conse- 
quences of  the  retention  of  Walcheren,  he 
assured  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  that 
they  did  not  monopolize. all  the  feelings  of 
sorrow  for  the  raluable  lives  which  had 
there  been  lost  by  the  pestilential  effects 
of  the  climate  and  the  aiseases  incident  to 
it.  The  question  was,  however,  whether 
the  importance  of  the  object  (an  import- 
ance acknowledged  by  several  successive 
administrations)  would  have  justified  his 
Majesty's  ministers  in  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  £urope-<-in  the  baianqed 
state  of  the  war  between  France  and 
Austria,  to  relinquish  such  a  possession, 
whilst  the  retentrati  of  it  could  possi- 
bly operate  in  favour  of  Austria.  Wal- 
cheren was  evacuated  in  October;  how 
much  sooner  would  the  hon.  gentle- 
men opposite  have  had  it  evacuated  ? 
Would  they  have  had  it  evacuated  when 
lord  Chatham  urged  its  retention,  and 
when  sir  Richard  Strachan  <vrote  home, 
conjuring  ministers  not  to  take  any  hasty 
step  on  a  subject  of  such  importance,  both 
in  'a  naval  and  in  a  military  point  of 
isiew  i    Before  it  was  evacuated  when  that 
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measure  was  determined  upon,  it  was 
incudibent  on  us  to  render  it  less  available 
to  the  enemy  as  the  means  of  menace  and 
annoyance.  Orders  were  consequently 
given  to  -that  effect  as  soon  as  the  treaty 
between  France  and  Austria  was  known, 
and  as  Aoon  as  those  orders  had  been  car- 
ried into  execution  the  evacuation  was 
effected.  If  all  the  arguments  which  he 
had  used  were  well  grounded — if  ther« 
was  no  doubt  of  the  policy  of  the  Expedi- 
tion— if  no  Expedition  could  have  been 
undertaken  at  an  earlier  period — if  no 
other  Expedition  could  have  been  under- 
taken with  so  fair  a  prospect  of  success,  or 
indeed  with  such  combine<l  hopes  of  ad- 
vantage— if  the  naval  and  military  execu- 
tion of  the  enterprize  were  fiec  from 
blame — if  no  dishonour  had  tarnished  his 
Majesty's  arms,  then  he  thought  thv 
House  bound  to  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  gent.,  to  which  he  unaf- 
fectedly declared,  that  he  agreed  wi4h 
greater  satisfaction  than  on  any  former 
occasion  of  a  similar  nature. 

Mr.  Grnttan  declared  his  reluctance  to 
enter  into  any  contrast  between  tlie  mi- 
litary enterprizes  of  his  Maje.^ity's  govern- 
ment, and  those  operations  of  military 
policy  conducted  under  the  administration 
of  the  great  lord  Chatham.  He  would  at 
once  proceed  to  the  immediate  discussion 
of  the  great  question  before  them,  and  try 
it  upon  its  merits  as  detailed  in  the  evi-^ 
dence  collected  at  their  bar.  It  was  idle 
to  assert  that,  in  viewing  the  policy  of  tl!e 
late  Expedition,  much  was  obtained  by  the 
conquest  of  Flushing.  Would  the  right 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite  contend,  that  for 
that  acquisition  alone  such  an  armament 
should  have  been  sent  out  ?  If  they  did,  he 
would  in  answer  tell  them,  that  for  such 
an  object,  the  sacrifice  of  so  many  lives 
and  of  so  much  treasure  was  unwarraot* 
able.  (Hear!  hear!)  But  it  had  been 
averred,  in  defence  of  the  detention  of  that 
pestilential  island,  that  sir  Richard  Stra- 
chan had  conjured  the  government  not  to 
issue  orders  for  its  abandonment,  until  he 
should  have  a  personal  communication 
with  them.  Let  us  for  the  purpose  of  duly 
estimating  the  authority  of  that  officer, 
upon  that  point,  take  into  our  considera- 
tion the  whole  of  his  expressed  opinions. 
It  was  true,  that  he  did  write  to  the  admi- 
ralty in  the  manner  specified.  But  what 
was  his  final  impression  upon  that  subject } 
bid  he  not  tell  you,  at  the  bar,  that  if  he- 
had  calculated  the  incidental  expence;  and 
the  increasing  sickness,  he  would  not  haT^< 
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thought  the  detention  advisabU  ?  That  ukf 
formation  the  govermpeat  miMt  haTe  h^d 
in  their  possessioa  when  they  received  the 
letter  of  the  gallant  admiral,  and  therefore 
it  was  a  most  idle  paradoi:  to  fortify  their 
coodoct  in  cohtinning  a  British  army  in 
that  scene  of  contagion,  upon  the  unex* 
plained  desire  even  of  such  an  officer. 

A  right  hon.  gent.  (Mr.  Rose,)  had  en- 
deavoured to  establish  the  inference,  that 
it  was  wise  to  have  attempted  the  conquest 
of  the  isle  of  Walcberen,  because  it  had 
been  recommended  by  lord  Nelson  to 
'  make  such  an  attempt  at  a  former  period 
with  ^/XX)  men.  Now,  it  by  no  means 
follows,  though  to  make  an  attack  upon  it 
with  5.000  men  should  be  proper,  that 
therefore  it  was  wise,  under  the  present  cir- 
cama^uices,  to  retaia  it  with  an  army  of 
30,000  men.  Besides,  what  were  the  ad- 
monitions of  sir  Eyre  Coote  aad  genera) 
Don  ?  Did  they  net  teU  hia  Majesty's  go- 
v«nuneot»  that  it  wea  absolutely  necessary 
to  send  oet  a  new  force,  not  alone  to  defend 
the  unprofitabke  conquest,  but  to  protect 
from  the  enemy  your  dying  army  in  their 
heepitaJs  >  The  noble  lord  (CasUereagh,) 
late  Secretary  finr  the  war  department, 
had  arsHied  upon  the  propriety  of  that  po- 
licy, wBuch^  in  the  statA  of  Europe,  durmg 
the  late,  struggle  between  Austria  and 
France^  recommended  an  armament  from 
this  country  to  ope'raite  as  a  favourable  di* 
veroion  fi)c  the  former  power.  In  compli- 
ance with  the  dictates  of  that  policy  the 
late  armament  was  prepared.    It  was  pre- 

Eared  before  the  Armistice  concluded 
etween  the  two  armies  ia  Germany  was 
loaown  in  this  country,  but  it  did  not  sail 
until  that  event  was  undeniably  certain. 
Then  was  it  to  be  contended  by  the  mi* 
niater,  that  the  coarse  which  was.  iright  to 
pncsoe  before  such  a  state  of  events  was 
koofiin  in  this  country,  was  also,  right  to 
he  carried  into  practice  after  it  was  fully 
ascertained  ^at  a  most  lamentable  change 
had  takea  place  in  the  situation  of  our  al- 
lie9-«<attch  a  change  aA  left  no  chance  for 
the  success  of  that  object*  to  accomplish 
which  thisvery  Expedition  was  originally 
pJawsed.  That  was,  in  other  words,  that 
yna  ahonld  follow  up  that  very  course  in 
the  event  of  peace,  which  you  have  just 
decided  upon  as.  applicable  to  a  state  of 
war.  So  much  for  the  strength  of  that 
part  of  the  defence,  which  rested  upon  the 
proposed  diversion  in  favour  of  Austria. 
There  was  alao.  another  observation  of  that 
Qohle  lord,  ia  wiiich  he  argued  that  the 
Expoditioa  was  jjiistifiable,  because  the 
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diiposable  fofce  of  the  country  happened 
at  that  period  to  be  extensive*  Now  te 
what  length  did  this  argument  extend?  It 
extended  to  this,  that  because  we  chance 
to  have  unemployed  a  very  large  portion 
of  our  army  aod  our  navy,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  bo  doing  something.  No 
matter  how  hazardous  the  enterprise ;  no 
matter  bow  unanthoriaed  our  policy ;  the 
defence  of  the  minister  is,  thai  wc  had 
such  a  force«  and  therefore  we  ought  to 
get  rid  of  it.  Ministers  caooet  now 
shrink  from  the  whole  responsibility  of 
this  great  failure^  inasmuch  as  it  has  been 
the  sole  ofispring  of  the  inveterate  adhe* 
,  rence  to  their  own  views.  Had  they  been 
inclined  to  accede  to  the  intelligence  and 
information  of  the  officers  whom  they 
consulted,  it.  was  impeasible  that  they 
\  could  have  ever  determined  upon  such  an 
injudicious  and  fatal  enterprise.  Those 
generals  had  given  no  dubious,  undecided 
•  aiiswer;  there  was  nothing  eqoivocal  in 
their  inferences ;  but  one  and  all  ex- 
claimed against  the  insanity  of  the  pvopo* 
sed  project.  It  was,  however,  not  to  be 
overlooked,  that  even  those  answers  had 
the  effect  of  rescuing  the  country  from  a 
nH><'e  aggravated  calaooiity.  The  House 
must  reeoUect  that  lord  Chatham^  had 
stated  in  his  e.vidence,  that  it  was  one  of 
the  projects  of  the  Government  to  make 
the  attack  upon  Antwerp  by  the  route  of 
Ostend.  From  the  mischievous  conse- 
quences of  such  sm  attempt,  the  country 
bad  the  good  fortune  of  being  protected 
by  the  unanimoua  protest  of  the  five  gene* 
ral  officers  with  whom  the  govemmenl  ad* 
vised.  They  mitigated  the  temerity  of  the 
minister,  by  the  decided  firmness  of  that 
protest,  and  at  the  same  time,  that  they 
saved  the  whole  of  the  army  from  absolute 
ruin,  aiSbrded  the  most  convincing  illua* 
tration  of  the  doctrine,  that  upon  mitiiary 
objects,  your  best  dependence  is  upon  tim 
advice  and  intelligence  of  military  men. 

Contrasted  with  the  ruinous  project  of 
commencing  operations  by  Ostend,  the 
comlnned  operation  in  the  Scheldt  bad 
only  the  comparative  advantage  of  being 
less  impracticable.  Such  was  the  opinion 
of  all  the  generala  almost,  who  were  con- 
sulted or  employed .  Some  who  had^  their 
doubts  before  the  saiKng  of  youe  amna* 
ment,  found,  when  they  arrived  upon  the 
spot,  when  they  were  acquainted  with  aU 
the  local  circumstances,  those  doubts  fiiUy 
confirmed.  Lord  RossLyn  had  stated,,  in 
answer  to  a  questioji,  whether  the  Auhire 
was  the  consequence  ef  tim  de]a^«  thai  bm 
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did  hoi  Uunk  this  formidable  expedition 
would  have  at  any  time  succeeded.  Sir 
Wm.N  Erskioe  told  you,  that  withio  a 
week  Antwerp  could  have  been  secured 
against  ^  siege  \  whilst  lord  Chatham^  the 
officer  selected  by  the  government  to  com- 
roand  that  expedition,  stated  not  only  that 
he  had  his  doubts,  which  wvre-  borne  down 
by  the  admiralty,  but  that  he  did  not 
place  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  intelli- 
gence which  had  been  communicated  to 
his*  colleagues.  The  naval  officers  also 
afforded  nothing  that  did  not  tend  to  dis- 
courage any  prudent  or  circumspect  go- 
vernment from  embarking  in  such  a 
hazardous  and  desperate  project.  But 
ministers  had  intelligence  of  a  secret  na- 
ture from  abroad,  which  had  the  effect  of 
multiplying  the  objections  of  the  general 
officer,  and  of  confirming  themselves  in 
the  propriety  of  the  poHcy  with  which 
they  were  originally  impressed.  What 
has  the  Report  of  the  Secret  Committee 
communicated  respecting  that  intelli- 
gence? It  has  given,  firsts  a  memoir  of 
the  state  of  Walcheren  in  the  year 
1803;  secondly,  another  memoir  of  the 
state  of  the  same  island,  in  the  year 
1805,  drawn  up  by  a  Dutch  officer,  with 
notes  by  captain  Oweu.  The  third  is 
a  return  of  the  enemy's  forces  in  that 
island,  anonymous  and  without  any  date. 
And,  lastly,  a  return  of  the  enemy's  forces 
in  the  vicinity  of  Antwerp,  extracted  from, 
a  printed  French  army  list,  of  the  year 
1808,  found  in  the  possession  of  a  French 
officer,  who  was  taken  prisoner  in  Cata- 
lonia. Besides,  there  were  some  sugges- 
tions from  a  secret  person,  that,  for  the 
defence  of  Antwerp  in  case  of  attack,  no 
reinforcements  could  be  spared  from  Hol- 
land ;  -and  on  the  side  of  France  supplies 
could  not  be  forwajrded  before  the  expira- 
tion of  a  week.  Here,  then,  was  the  great 
inducement  which  engaged  ministers  to 
dispatch  their  formidable  armament  to 
the  Scheldt.  For  the  attainment  of  their 
object,  they  had  the  chance,  that  if  they 
did  their  business  in  a  week,  the  French 
would  not  be  on,  them  ;  bnt  if  not  within 
that  time,  they  must  be  ruined.  Aye  ; 
but  such  stimulating  inducements  received 
a  considerable  increase  of  iofluence  from 
an  occurrence  of  mighty  promise,  which 
had  a  short  time  before  taken  place  at 
Rotterdam.  Before  he  should  relate  that 
occurrence,  it  was  necessary  to  state,  that 
it  was  furnished  by  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment, to  prove  that  they  had  justifiable 
reasons  for  expecting  that  tbera  existed  at 
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that  period,  in  Holland,  a  strong  inclina- 
tion  to  actual  resistance  against  the  ty- 
ranny of  France.  What  then  was  this 
eveiit  so  replete  with  public  hope  ?  It  was 
the  rescue  by  a  mob,  of  some  boys  brought 
up  in  a  Door«house  in  Rotterdam,  from  a^ 
party  ot  French  soldiers,  who  were  , 
hurrying  these  boys  to  the  army.  Was 
it  possible  that  any  government  could 
think  of  sending  out  an  expedition  of  forty 
thousand  men  upon  the  futility  of  such  in-  > 
telligence  as  that  ?  There  was  also  some 
comments  in  the.  Report  of  the  Secret 
Committee  upon  the  information  received 
from  a  person  described  to  be  a  young 
man,  of  the  state  of  Antwerp,  in  the  year 
i8d3.  There  was  one  proof  of  the  accu- 
racy of  that  source  or  information;  for 
the  same  individual,  though  he  acknow* 
ledged  to  have  passed  through  Breda, 
upon  an  inquiry  whether  any  works  had 
been  newly  erected  there,  stated,  that  if 
there  had  they  had  escaped  his  observation. 
Was  it,  he  would  appeal  to  the  House« 
consistent  with  the  duty  which  statesmen 
owe  that  country  whose  interests  they  are 
bound  to  protect,  to  hazard  its  honour  and 
its  security  by  equipping  a  powerful  ar- 
mament, and  destining  it  to  a  most  unfor- 
tunate point,  upon  such  intelligence  as  has 
been  described  ? 

It  might  be  perfectly  true,  that,  on  the  . 
17th  or  July,  Antwerp  might  not  have 
had  a  very  considerable  garrison  ;  but 
that  on  the  7th  of  the  succeeding  August,, 
such  4  force  might  have  been  collecte4 
from  nineteen  garrison  towns  in  its  vici- 
nity, as  would  have  insured  the  complete 
de/eat  of  your  army.  This  was  an  infer- 
ence not  founded,  as  the  noble  lord  would 
have  it,  upon  the  nature  of  the  project, 
but  resting  upon  the  nature  of  the  evi- 
dence elicited  at  the  bar.  For  what  con- 
fidence could  that  House  now  pUce  in  the 
communications  upon  which  ministers 
acted,  when  every  stage  of  the  Expedition 
confirmed  their  falsehood.  Cadsand,  they 
were  told,  was  without  ^troops,  and  Lillo 
not  in  a  state  of  defence.  Lord  Huntley 
found  in  Cadsand  2,000  men  to  oppose  his 
debarkation,  and  heard  that  the  whole 
force  of  the  enemy  amounted  to  7,000. 
What  said  sir  Richard  Strachan  at  the 
bar  ?  He  told  you  that  with  respect  to 
the  state  of  bbth,  he  found  himself  deceiv- 
ed. It  was  true  that  with  respect  to  Ant- 
werp, general  Brownrigg  bad  endeavoured 
to  prove  the  project  practicable,  by  shew- 
ing,  that  under  certain  assumed  circum- 
stances h«  could  have  carried  it  into  eX9<*  ' 
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edtion.    Bat  in  answer  to  this  alledged 
practifiabiiity,  he  would  ask  why,  if  the 
attack  upon  Antwerp  was  thus  easy  and 
•briowir  was  not  lord  Chatham  broosrht  to 
trial  fer  the  failnre  ?    How  was  it  that  if 
17,000  men  could   succeed  against   the 
^rtifted  town  of  Flashing,  containing  a 
garrison  of  near  10,000  men,  an  army 
exceeding  S0,000  men,  could  fail  in  their 
attempt  open  Antwerp,  without  a  garrison, 
with  guns  dismoonted,  and  perfectly  un- 
aware, as  ministers  say,  of  the  invasion 
of  an  enemy  ^    Was  it  to  be  understood 
that  the  local  diffiouHies  were  to  swell 
into  importance,  when  they  were  to  jus- 
tify the  retreat  of  the  army,  but  were  to 
dwindle  into  trifles  when  broueht  forward 
to  exonerate  the  minister  ?     Upon  what 
feir  presumption  then  can  the  minister 
call  upon  that  House  to  regulate  its  deci- 
sion by  a  reliance  upon  evidence,  which 
it  knows  to  be  false,  and  to  neglect  evi- 
dence which  it  must  feel  to  be  true  r    It 
must  feel  that  it  has  been  proved  that  in 
trery  part  of  the  proposed  arrangement, 
the  result  falsified  the  intelligence  upon 
which  the  attempt  was  made.    But  whilst 
h  falsified  the  ^unds  upon  which  the 
minister  rested,  it  realizea  every  preiUc- 
tion  of  the  men  who  foreseeing  the  failure 
had  foretold  the  fatal  result. 
.  The  history  of  that  Expedition,  though 
ilhort,  was  lamentably  decisive.    It  sailed 
at  the  period,  when,  as  predicted  by  sir 
Home  Popham,  the  foul  weather  begun, 
and  the  elements  were  in  hostility.    It 
sailed  after  the  armistice  had  been  con- 
cluded between  Austria  and  France;  at 
a  time  when  the  fortune  of  war  had  de- 
cided the  fate  of  your  ally ;  when,  if  she 
had  had  the  calamity  of  lending  an  ear  to 
your  recommendation  to  renew  hostilities, 
the  measure  of  her  miseries  would  have 
been  filled  up,  and  the  hopes  of  her  reco- 
very blasted  for  ever.    Why  should  this 
country  have  put  to  hazard  even  the  acci- 
dental revival  of  her  unfortunate  ally  ?— 
With  what  consistency  can  the  ri^ht  hon. 
gentlemen  defend  thisdiversion,  which  they 
say  afibrded  to  Austria  the  chance  of  re- 
covery from  its  misfortunes,  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  the  same  breath,  that  they 
urgue  against  the  propriety   of  having 
lent  a  force  into  the  nortli  of  Germany,  with 
a  view  of  assisting  the  numerous  insur- 

Sints  then  in  arms?  Why,  say  they, 
ottld  we  here  encourage  those  to  an  in- 
effectual resistance  to  the  power  of  Fraiice, 
only  to  subject  them  to  more  aggravated 
oppression?    Why  dieii  endeavour  to  al- 


htre  Austria  after  her  fall  to  the  renewal 
of  a  struggle  which  would  have  for  ever 
sealed  her  subjugation  ?     Behold  dien  the 
prospects  under  which  this  most  calandtoue 
armament  left  your  ports.    The  season 
changed ;  the  elements  adverse;  your  ally, 
for-  whom  the  diversion  was  to  be  made, 
discomfited  and  ruined;   and  suing  for 
terms  of  peace  with  the  conqueror  in*  her 
capital,  whilst  pestilence  and  plague  wera 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  your  armada,  to 
commence  with  ravenous  appetite  their 
contagious  warfare  against  your  gaHant 
defenders.    But  the  authors  of  these  cala* 
mities  contend,  that  this  House  shoufd  not 
try,  by  mechanic  rules,  the  unmeasurable 
spirit  of  the  British  heart.    Thev  appeal 
to  the  feats  of  our  ancestors,  and  to  the 
glories  of  our  history,  to  palKate  the  efiects 
of   minbterial  temerity  and   ignorance. 
Do  thev  forget,  that  when  that  spirit  was 
excited— wlien  those  glories  were  display- 
ed, they  were  directed  against  the  ancient 
enemy  of  their  name  ?  It  was  in  the  hard^ 
fought  battles  with  battalions  of  France  or 
Spain,  that  Britain  obtained  her  proud 
pre-eminence,  not  in  the  inglorious  strug- 
gle with  pestilence  and  plague.     Shall 
then  a  ministry,  responsible  for  such  cala- 
mities, find  excuse  in  an  appeal  to  the 
history  of  our  courage  ?.    Is  this  excuse 
to   be  allowed  to  men  who  continued, 
amidst  disease  and  potrefection,  an  army 
of  twenty  thousand  men,  at  the  very  same 
period  that  they  had  advices,  that  in  an- 
other quarter  or  the  world,  in  Spain,  the 
ranks  of  our  heroes  were  hourly  thinning 
by  the  progress  also  of  an  epidemic  ma- 
lady ?— -In  my  conception  of  public  de- 
linquency fsaid  Mr.  Grattan),  there  can 
be  no  conauct  more  reprehensible  than 
that  of  his  Majesty's  ministers,  except  in- 
deed the  conduct  of  this  House,  if  it  snould 
be  so  forgetful  of  its  duties,  as  not  to  con- 
demn them.    (Hear,  hear  !)  This  House 
has  lately  censured  lord  Chatham,  for. an 
attempt  to  set  aside  the  responsibility  of 
ministers ;  let  it  then  take  care,  that  its 
conduct  upon  this  occasion  does  not  tend 
to  establisn  mroisterial  impunity.  Decided 
as  I  feel  upon  their  misconduct,  I  give 
my  most  sincere  support  to  the  Resolu- 
tions originally  proposed  by  my  noble 
friend. 

Mr.  Cammg  then  rose  and  said :  The 
right  hon.  gent,  whd  has  just  sat  down« 
baa  concluded  his  speech  with  a  declara- 
tbn,  that  the  calamities  brought  upon  the 
country  by  the  failure  of  the  Expedition 
to  the  Scheldt,  ought  to  be  visited  with 
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vumpHmwy  MvmrHy  QfKMi  ihe  h<adf  of 
<lioie»  by  wkmm  thM  Expedilion  was 
pkanad  and  ad? ised.  Now,  Sir,  m  one  of 
Um  adviaan  of  the  Expedition  1  riae,  not 
oaly  te  apaak  in  josti&caiion  of  it ;.  but  to 
coiileiidt  and  I  trust  I  sftuiU  be  ablo  to  con* 
taod  tnccewfuUyy  that  in  advitiag  that 
aneaaisro  kia  Majealy'a  mimstera  were  ac- 
tuated by  a  jott  lonae  of  tiieir  public  doty ; 
timt  they  proceeded  upon  motivee  and 
prinetpm,  such,  as,  if  i  were  not  myself 
a  party  ccacarnod  in  the  transaction,  I 
ahonkl  net  scruple  to  assert  intitled  them 
to  the  approbation  of  their  country ;  and 
aaeh  as  they  may  coniidenily  recoaiBMnd 
to  whoever  may  be  hereai'ter  thetr  suc- 
cessors in  office.  Th^y  are  principles, 
which,  in  whaterer  hands  the  a4niinistra« 
lion  may  be  plaoed,  must  necessarily  be 
ndopled  and  acted  upon«  if  the  canse  of 
the  country  is  to  be  maintainedr 

For,  Sir,  in  eatimating  the  merits  of  the 
great  piMic  measure  now  under  our  con- 
atdeiation,  we  must  not  be  contented  to 
look  upon  it  as  a  meire  insulated  question, 
we  must  regard  it  as  a  branch  of  that  gene- 
ral system  of  policy  and  action  wiocb  has 
keen  pursued  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  the  present  wsf,  and  which  has  been  in- 
nrriftUy  directed  to  the  twofold  object  of 
preaerying  other  nations  from  the  domina- 
tien  of  France^  and  insuring  the  integrity 
and  independence  of  the  British  empire. 

It  eawioty  I  apprehend,  require  any 
aid  of  argument  to  prove  to  this  House 
the  deep  and  vital  interest  that  we  have 
in  the  latter  okject;  neither  do  I  think  it 
difficult  te  s^w,  that  m  the  former  though 
our  interest  nmy  be  less  direct  and  imme- 
diate, we  have  nevertheiess  an  interest 
sufficiently  strong  to  keep  that  object 
constantly  m  our  view,  and  aa  strong  an 
obligation  le  employ  all  the  means  in  our 
power  lor  its  accompltshmeat.  While 
Great  Britain  stands  so  preeminesitly  high 
amongst  the  naticfns  of  Europe,  she  owes 
il  aa  a  duty  to  her  own  dignity  and  cha- 
racter to  assist  and  protect  weaker  nations 
against  oppression,  not  only  so  far  as 
thsit  can  be  done  consistently  with  her 
ewn  interests,  but»  I  would  rather  say,  so 
for  aa  is  not  absolutely  incompatible  with 
faer  own  security.  True  it  undoubtedly  is 
tkat  of  those  nations,  which  in  di^fmnl  pe- 
riods of  the  war,  manifested  a  spkrit  of 
raaiatance  against  the  encroachmenta  or 
eppoesaion  of  France,  and  to  whose  sup- 
port tkia  country  has  contributed  gene- 
rously and  promptly  every  aid  and  efibrt 
in  hot   powers  true  it  undoubtedly  ih 


and  not  more  true  than  it  is  deeply  to  be 
lasaented,  that  the  conrse  and  conseo 
quences  of  the  war  have  been  such  as  to 
place  many  of  those  nations,  in  successive 
periods,  at  the  mercy  aiid  under  the 
controul  of  the  enemy.— -We  have  been 
in  the  situation  of  fighting  not  against  ^tha 
power  of  France  alone,,  hot  against  ihose 
countries,  to  which  we  have  haretoCbra 
furnished  our  assistance,  but  which  rang- 
ed by  conquest  on  the  side  of  France, 
have,  whilst  their  hearts  mo^  he  for  us, 
been  compelled  by  a  dire  necessity  to 
raise  their  hands  against  us.  It  does  not 
therefore  follow  that  the  principle  of 
continental  co-operation  is  unwise ; 
or  that  our  generosity  has  been  detri- 
mental  to  our  interest.  The  destruction 
of  the  effi>rts  of  the  enemy,  the  suspension 
of  immediate  danger  to  ourselves,  and  the 
chances  afforded  by  the  protraction  of 
that  period,  at  the  expiration  of  which  ma 
may  probably  have  to  contend  fi>r  onr 
own  safety  on  onr  own  soil, — These  are 
sufficient  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
our  efforts  in  behalf  of  other  nations,  even 
if  we  were  to  put  out  of  account  the  higher 
considerationa  of  national  reputation  and 
national  faith.  Bnt  considering  at  the 
same  time  that  the  period  of  this  separate 
combat  may  arrive— that  the  successive 
wan  of  the  continent  may  probably 
enough,  (if  the  power  of  France  contmuea 
unbroken)*— be  extinguished  and  swaU 
lowed  up  in  one  great*  war  of  the  conti- 
nent againat  this  country — ^that  this  coft^ 
summation  (though  it  may  be  deferred, 
and  thouffh  to  ddfer  it  be  vrorth  evei^ 
practicable  exertion)  yet  cannot  parr 
haps  ultimately  be  avoided;  I  do  admit 
that  in  all  measures  of  co-operation  with 
the  powers  of  the  continent  we  ought  not  la 
lose  sight  of  onr  own  separate  security^ 
The  prospective  apprehension  of  these 
distant  and  contingent  dangers  to  our- 
selves ought  not  to  induce  us  to  withhold 
or  to  relax  our  effiirts  for  others:  their 
speedier  downfall  would  but  hasten  the 
crisis  to  our  struggle.  It  ought  not  to 
make  ua  distrust  the  sincerity  of  their  ef^ 
forts  in  their  own  cause:  They  may 
be,  it  is  trur,  hereafter  (as  many  of  them  ^ 
alaaady  haire  been)  found  to  act  against  * 
us.;  but  their  hostility  .to  us  most  be 
preceded  by  their  own  ruin;  and  we 
may  well  believe  it  l^ir  desire  to  avoid 
an  extremity  which  cannot  be  hurtfoi  . 
te  us,  tin  it  hM  first  been  fotal  to  them- 
ielvea.  But  vre  asay  naturally  alid  justifi- 
ably indenvnur^    nay^  we  are  baaid  on 
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every  principle  of  sioand  policy  to  endea- 
voar,  to  comqine  in  all  our  continental 
neasutes,  with  the  consideration  of  what  is 
immediately  useful  to  otherst  that  of  what 
may  be  ultimately  not  prejudicial  to  our- 
eelres.     It  is    good   to    be  generous  to 
others.     But  to  ourselves  also  we  owe  a 
doty  of  self  preservation,  and  that  mea- 
aure  is  the  most   prudent,  the  most  suit- 
able, and  the  most  advantageous,  which, 
ivhile  it  advances  the  common  cause,  in 
the.  ftrst  instance,  does  so  iii    a   manner 
consistent  with  our  own  permanent  secu- 
rity, which  gives  strength  to  the  combin- 
ed efforts  of  our  allies,  and  at  the  same 
time  IbrtiBes  us  for    the   separate    con- 
test which  we  may  have  to  carry  on  here* 
after,    unaided    and    alone.     Upon  these 
grounds  the  king's  ministers  acted  in  ad- 
▼isihff  the  late  Expedition :  and  by  these 
principles  I  desire  that  measure  may  be 
tried.     The   House  then  will  see  that  I 
must  disclaim  altogether  one  mode  ofar- 
gument  by  which  the  Expedition  has  been 
condemned,    that  of  estimating  it  solely 
by  its  utility  as  a  diversion  in  favour  of 
Austria.     That  it  had  that  efiect,  that  it 
was  calculated  to  have  that  effect;  and 
.tliat  that  was  of  itself  a  moat  important 
object  is  true.     It  is  true  thatwhen  Austria 
had  taken  up  arms  against  France   and 
was  likely  to  furnish  employment  for  the 
great   mass  of   the    French    army,   this 
country  was  bound  to  afford  every  pos- 
sible assistance  to  that  power,  not  only 
from  the  recollection  of  past  alliance,  but 
from  a  strong  sense  of  common  interest. 
But  the  question  still  remained   in  what 
manner   that     assistance    could    be    af- 
forded   most     conveniently    for    us   as 
well  as  most  advantageously  for  Austria : 
.  how  the  application  of  any  British  force 
.  might  be  rendered  at  once  most  beneficial 
to  the  cause  of  Austria,  and  conducive,  or 
at  least  not  detrimental,  to  the  permanent 
security  of  this  country.     The  Expedi- 
'  tion  to  the  Scheldt  therefore,  as  it  is  not 
to  be  considered  on  the  one  hand,  as  hav- 
'  ing  been  undertaken  for  ah  object  purely 

•  selfish  on  our  part,  so  is  it  not  to  be  judged 
in  its  result  by  considerations  exclusively 

•  connected  with  the  cause  and  the  interests 
of  Austria.     It  must  be  viewed  with  re<^ 

•  ference  to  both  these  objects ;  and  waen 
so  viewed*  I  am  persuaded,  that  it  will  ap- 
pear to  every  reflecting  mind,  to  have  been 
not  only  wisely  planned;  but  the  very 
best  measure  that,  all  things  considereoi 

•  i^uld  at  the  time  have  been  undertaken. 

It  »p{M(urt  by  the  papers  upon  the 


table,  that  the  project  of  an  Expedition  to 
the  Scheldt  did  not  originate  in  the  Aus- 
trian war.      Undoubtedly  it  did  not.     Ah 
attack  upon  Walcheren  was  not  a  novel 
project  with  the  government  of  this  coon- 
try.     It  had  been  frequently  for  many 
years  past  in   the  contemplation  of  the 
British  cabinet.      It  neither  grew  out  of 
the  Austrian  war  therefore,  nor  did  it  ori- 
ginate with  the  particular  administration 
by  which  it 'was  undertaken.     The  mea- 
sure had  been  meditated  and  discussed  by 
several  successive  administrations,  when 
the  temptations  were  much  less,  and  the 
difficulties  much  greater  than  at  the  pe- 
riod now  in  question.      The  importance 
of  the  object  had  grown  with  the  growing 
naval  strength  of  the  enemy  in  that  quar- 
ter;   and  never  had  any  .occasion  at  once 
so  favourable  and  so    urgent   presented 
itself  for  such  an  enterprize,  as  that,  which 
occurred  at  the  time  when  the  late  arma- 
ment was  fitted  out.      Nothing  can  be 
farther  from  my  thoughts,  than  any  inten- 
tion to  apply  the  circumstance,  which  I 
am  now  to  mention,  in  the  way  of  recri- 
mination, against  the  hon.  gentlemen  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  House:    but  I  am 
almost  sure  that  it  must  be  in  their  recoU 
lection  as  it  is  in  mine,  that  the  noble  lord, 
whom  I  had  the  honour  to  succeed  in  the 
office  which  I  lately  held  in  his  majesty's 
government,    and    to  whose  talents  and 
sagacity  I  am  disposed  to  pay  every  ima- 
ginable respect,  did,  in  a  debate  which 
took  place  very  soon  after  the  change  of 
the  administration,   of  which  he  formed 
so  distinguished  a  part,  (a  debate  which, 
from  one  of  those  circumstances  that  some- 
times prevent  our  discussions  from  being 
known  without  our  walls,  Mras  never  made 
public)   did  strongly  recommend  to  the 
government,  then  newly  come  into  office, 
a  vigilant  attention  to  the  growing  naval 
means  of  the  enemy  in  the  Scheldt,  that 
he  described  the  accumulated  facilities  of 
annoyance  afforded  to  Buonaparte  by  the 
possession  of  the  mouths  and  the  course 
of  that  river,  and   particularly    pointed 
out  the  arsenal  at  Antwerp,  as  the  wao^t 
desirable    and    advantageous    object    of 
attack  on  any  £ivourable  occasion.      In 
giving  this  advice,    in   leaving  this  le- 
gacy, in   bequeathing  this  testamentary 
sanction   for  such  an  operation    to    his 
succesaors,  that  noble  lord  discharged  a 
solemn  duty,  and   gave  a  proof  of  his 
patriotism  as  well  as  of  his  wisdom.    Even 
in  the  then  state  of  the  enemy's  naval  re* 
sourcea  in  the  Scheldt,  h^  considered  it  at 
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an  object  of  wakeful  and  ajxious  jealousy 
and  alarm  to  the  goyernmcnt  of  this  coun- 
try.     I  have  therefore  that  noble  lord's 
authority;  I  do  not  say  for  the  precise 
detail  and  plan  of  this  Expedition ;  but  for 
the  principle  and  object  of  it, — for  st^izing 
the  earliest  opportunity  to  effect  the  de- 
struction, if  possible,  of  the  enemy's  naval 
force  and  arsenals  in  the  Scheldt.     I  have 
the  authority  of  that  noble  lord,  who  had 
successively  filled  the  two  departments  of 
the  state  that  best  qualified  him  to  judge  of 
this  question,  the  admiralty,  and  the  office 
in   which   I  had   the  honour  to  succeed 
him ;   first,  for  the  importance  of  the  ob* 
ject ;   and,  in  the  second   place,  for  the 
practicability  of  the  undertaking,  or,   at 
least,  the  justifiableness  of  the  risk.     And, 
if  such  were  the  noble  lord's  opinions  at 
the  period  to  which  I  refer,  I  will  ask  any 
hon.  gent,  what  was  then  the  state   of 
Antwerp ;   what  was  its  real  importance, 
at  the  time  when  that  noble   lord   be- 
queathed this  warning  to  his  successors, 
compared  with  its  condition  and  import- 
ance at  the  period,  when  the  Expedition 
was  actually  •  undertaken }    It    must    .be 
quite  unnecessary  to  recal  to  the  recol- 
lection of  the  House  the  active  and  un- 
ceasing attention,  which  Buonap'arte  had, 
during  the  whole  of  the  intervening  tijne, 
'paid  to  his  navy,  and  the  boasts  which  he 
uniformly  held  out  to  Europe  of  his  grow- 
ing naval  power.     To  check  the  growth 
of  that  power  was  surely  an  object  well 
worth  every  effort;  and  worth,  that  which 
roust  attend   evety  effort  upon   a  large 
scale — the  hazard  of  failure.     It  was  an 
object,  the  success  of  which,  if  viewed  in 
its  effect,  upon  the  general  scale  of  the 
war,  would  have  been  important  in  the 
highest  degree  as  lowering  the  pride  and 
naval  power  of  the  enemy :    viewed  in  its 
relation  to  the  maritime  war  between  this 
country  and  France,  it  was  equally  re- 
commended   by   every   consideration    of 
•national  pride,  of  safety,  and  of  economy. 
The  destruction  of  the  arsenals    in   the 
Scheldt  might  have  spared  us  the  neces- 
sity of  a  fleet  in  the  Downs  or  of  a  fleet 
at  Yarmouth,  and  either  left  that  amount 

•  of  naval  force  disposable  for  other  ser- 
vices ;  or  enabled  us  by  such  retrench- 

'  roent  the  more  effectually  to  aid  our  air 
lies,  or  the  better  to  support  the  burden 

•  of  a  protracted  warfare.  Independently 
therefore    of   any   consideration  of   the 

'  Austrian  war,  an  Expedition  to  the  Scheldt 
was  perhaps  the  efR>rt  best  calculated  to 
promote  the  essential  iDtercsts  of  Great 
Britain. 


I  have  thus  briefly  stated  the  general 
grounds  upon  which  the  Expedition  was 
first  resolved  upon,  and  by  which  of  them- 
selves that  resolution,  would  in  my  opi* 
nion,  be  altogether  justified.     Then  camt 
the  Austrian  war,  and  then  came  urgent 
applications  from  Austria  for  assistance.— 
Applications  which  indeed  w6re  scarcely 
necessary  ;  because  we  were  called  upon 
by-  every  principle  of  the  most  obvions 
policy,  and  every  consideration   of  the 
strongest  self-interest,  to  afford  to  her  in 
her  arduous  and  critical  struggle  all  the 
euccoui*  and  support  in  our  power.     With 
this  disposition,  the  question  which  first 
arose  was,   how  the  assistance  which  we 
were  both  bound  and  willing  to  af&rd, 
colli  Id  be  rendered  most  efllectual  in  sup* 
port  of  the  cause  of  Austria.     And  I  can 
confidently  aver,  that  if,  in  the  state  in 
which  our  determination  then  was  in  re- 
spect to  the  Scheldt,  any  othei:  destination 
could  have  been  pointed  out  for  an  Ex- 
pedition, more  obviously  serviceable   to 
Austria,  and  affording  an  equal  or  a  rea- 
sonable prospect  of  success  ;  the  superior 
interest  which  this  country  had   in  the 
success  of  an  attack  upon  the  Scheldt, 
would  not  alone  have  determined  us  against 
a  change  of  destination.     If  other  consi- 
derations were  equally  balanced,  the  ob- 
vious and  essential  interests  of  this  coun- 
try might  fairly  be  allowed  to  turn  the 
scale.     But  not  only  was  there  no  other 
destination  pointed  out  in  which  Austria 
might    be    more    efF<;ctually  aided,  and 
which  it  was  necessary  to  sacrifice  to  our 
pre-conceived  partiality  for  the  Scheldt: 
but  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  after  a  full 
and  fair  consideration  of  every  suggestion 
which  was  offered  to  us,  there  was  no  one 
point  to  which  an  Expedition  could  have 
gone,  which,  exclusively  of  the  separate 
interests  of  this  country,  could  finom  ita 
general  importance,  policy,  and  practica- 
bility, be  placed  in  competition  with  the 
capture  or  destruction  of  Antwerp.  There^ 
are  obviously  two  modes  of  aiding  the  ef- 
forts of  an  ally ;  the  one  to  support  him 
by  direct  co-operation  with  his  armies  m 
the  field  ;  the  other  by  a  formidable  di- 
version to  distract  the  attention  of  the  ene- 
my and  to  relieve  our  ally  from  some 
part  of  the  pressure  of  the  vast  military 
force  concentrated  against  him.    1  should 
certainly  not  have  thooght  it  necessary  to 
establish  by  argument  the  impracticabi- 
lity of  a  direct  military  co-operation  with 
Austria  in  the  situation  to  which  the  con* 
tinaiit  was  at  that  period  reduced,  if  I  had 
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Srpugh  the  ^7J  and  up  the  Adriatic, 

to  a  destinftt'*''*'^^^!,,  after  it  sailed,  and 
three  or  ^^^'^^ita  after  the  janction  for 


^T?  ll^l'^JlSS^ntout,  wasno  longer  either 
^'^  or^taiflable  ?  Have  they  consi- 
dered  the  enormous  preparations-,  the  ina- 
Hftense  tonnage,  and  the  inordinate  ex- 
penditure which  it  would  have  required 
to  place  an  army  in  a  situation  to  take  the 
field  after  such  a  voyage,  at  such  a  dis- 
tance«  and  in  countries  so  little  prepared 
to  receive  us  ?  With  respect  to  the  other 
mode  of  direct  co-operation,  the  landing 
fvith  a  British  force  in  lower  Italy,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  state,  that  that  expe- 
riment was  tried  to  a  certain  extent.  And 
was  only  desisted  from,  when  it  was  in- 
CMitestibly  found,  that  the  further  prose- 
cution of  it  was  useless  in  consequence  of 
the  retreat  of  the  archduke  John :  with 
iriiose  operations  alone  these  of  sir  John 
Stuart  could  have  been  combined,  and 
bow  would  this  same  retreat  have  ope- 
rated upon  the  notable  expedition  to 
Trieste,,  if  unfortunately  it  had  been  adopt- 
ed? Why,  the  consequence  it  appears 
«vould  have  been,  that  our  armament,  on 
its  arrival  at  Trieste,  would  have  found 
the  French  in  possession  of  that  place, 
and  no  Austrian  army  or  military  force 
within  300  miles  of  it.  And  then  what 
Mercy  should  we  have  found  at  the  hands 
aSowT  present  accusers,  if  we  had  pleaded, 
that  V,  iicn  the  Expedition  sailed  forsooth, 
we  had  every  reason  to  think  that  it 
w^uld  be  in  time  ? 

I  must,  however,  beg  leave  in  this  place 
io  state,  in  justice  to  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment, that  the  idea  of  requiring. us  to  send 
•out  a  British  force  to  Trieste,  never  enter- 
ed into  their  contemplation.  Austria  un- 
questionably did,  aa  wa^*  naturally  to  be 
expected,  point  out  several  modes,  by 
which  the  force  of  this  country  could  4e 


should  be  continued,-— and  3dly,  That  we 
should  endeavour  to  operate  a  diverakm 
in  her  favour  by  landing  an  army  in  the 
North  of  Germany.  These  were  the  pro* 
positionsactually  made  and  strongly  urged 
by  the  Austrian  government.  With  re* 
spect  to  the  first,  an  attack  oa  the  side  of 
Italy,  I  have  already  stated  that  such  an 
attempt  was  made,  and  that  it  was  obI^ 
desisted  from  when  »  perseverance  in  it 
on  o|ir  part  gould  no  longer  be  productive 
of  any  benefit  to  the  cause  of  Austria.  As 
to  the  second  proposition,  the  centinuaaoe 
of  our  efforts  in  the  peninsula,  I  need 
scarcely  observe,  that  the  British  govern- 
ment has  fully  <^omplied  with  the  desire 
of  Austria  in  this  respect,  because  every 
gentleman  who  hears  me  must  be  aware, 
that  our  operations  in  the  peninsula,  so  far 
from  having  been  slackened  or  suspended, 
were  pursued  with  unremitting eamestness 
and  exertion. 

It  remains  only  to  consider  the  3d  a|id 
last  point  recommended  by  Austria  for 
the  employment  ef  a  British  force,  namely 
the  North  of  Germany.  Gentlemen  have 
dwelt  with  much  emphasis,  upon  the  great 
advantages  which  would  have  been  de- 
rived in  aid  of  such  an  Expedalioa 
from  the  insurrections  then  kilowii'te 
exist  in  that  quarter,  and  from  the  spirit 
of  disaffection  so  prevalent  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  population  of  Germany,  which 
the  first  success  of  the  British  arms  would 
have  called  forth  into  active  and  universal 
hostility  against  the  comiMn  enesiy. 
But,  I  have  always  been  of  opinion,  and 
have  had  occasion,  more  than  once,  to  de- 
clare that  opinion  in  this  House,  that  to 
excite  such  insurrections,  without  having 
the  means  of  aflbrding  effectual  perma- 
nent protection  to  the  insurgents,  is  an 
act  of  the~  greatest  cruelty  as  well  as  im- 
policy. 

Undoubtedly  such  insurrections, however 
temporary,  might  possibly  have  ope* 
rated  for  the  moment  as  a  partial  re- 
lief to  Austria,  by  drawing  off  a  portion 
of  Buonaparte^s  "troops,  or  detaini|ig  the 
reinlbrcements  destined  for  his  army  on 
the  Duiube.    But  that  advantage  would 
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Also  belong  ta  the  Expedition  to  the 
Scheldt.  So  therefore  the  two  ri?al  des- 
tinations might  be  considered  as  equal. 
They  were  then  to  be  compared  as  to 
their  respectire  probabilities  of  soccess. 
Supposing  these  probabilities  equal  also ; 
then  and  then  only  would  be  to  be  con<- 
iidered  the  balance  of  adrantage  to  this 
country  in  favoar  of  the  Scheldt.  Bot 
supposing  the  failure  in  Germany  themore 
Hkely,  how  would  the  eril  of  that  failure 
be  aggravated  by  the  miseries  which  it 
would .  bring,  upon  the  unfortunate  peo- 
ple who  had  been  induced  to  join  us  ! 
Gentlemen  declaim  agsunst  the  Expedi- 
tion to  the  Scheldt,  merely  because  the 
obiects  of  that  Expedition,  the  capture  of 
ships  and  the  destruction  of  naval  arsenals, 
fix  upon  it  the  suspicion  of  a  selfish  mo- 
tive. They  appear  to  me  to  carry  a  prin- 
ciple, good  in  Itself,  much  too  far.  When- 
ever any  partial  or  temporary  interest  of 
our  own  clashes  with  a  permanent  and 
vital  interest  of  an  ally,  our  temporary 
interest  ought  certainly  to  give  way; 
but  to  put  our  own  interests  of  any  descrip- 
tion altogether  out  of  view,  merely  ibr  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  a  possible  imputation 
of  selfishness  from  a  perverse  construc- 
tion of  our  motives,  would  be  absurd  apd 
romantic  in  the  extreme.  At  all  events 
let  those  who  feel  such  an  extreme  deli- 
cacy in  this  point  consent  to  carry  that 
delicacy  a  little  further^  and  apply  it 
where  it  Is  at  least  equally  applicable, 
to  the  case  of  those  districts  of  Germany 
which  the  approach  of  a  British  army 
would  have  roused  to  insurrection,  and 
which  its  retreat  would  leave  to  the  ven- 
geance of  their  oppressors,  and  let  them 
consider  whether  a  temporary  success  to 
our  own  arms,  or  a  partial  relief  to  Austria, 
would  have  been  legitimately  purchased 
by  such  a  sacrifice  of  those  whom  we  pre- 
tended to  deliver,  but  should,  in  truth,  by 
such  a  course  betray. 

If  indeed  we  could  have  hoped  to  effect 
their  permanentdeliveraoce,  the  case  would 
have  been  widely  different.  In  that  case 
the  North  of  Germany  would  unquestiona- 
bly have  been  the  chosen  scene  of  our 
exertions.  But  what  was  the  chance  of 
•uch  success  ? 

No  long  period  has  elapsed,  since  a 
British  army  was  actually  sent  to  the  North 
of  Germany  to  co-operate  against  France | 
and  it  has  been  attempted  to  be  argued^ 
that  those,  who  were  parties  to,  or  whq^ 
approved  Che  sending  out  that  former  Ex- 
pedition (which  arrived  in  Germany  just 
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in  time  to  learn  the  issue  of  the  latal  bat* 
tie  of  Austerlit^),  could  have  no  possible 
justification,  for  not  having  sent  the  late 
Expedition  to  the  same  destination.  But 
here  I  must  bee  of  gentlemen,  to  conside^ 
the  difi^erence  m  the  situation  of  affairs  at 
these  difi^rent  periods :  and  to  compare 
the  state  of  Europe  at  the  time,  when  the 
former  armament  was  sent  to  the  north  of 
Germany,  with  the  situation  to  which  it 
had  been  reduced  at  the  period,  when  the 
Expedition  to  the  Scheldt  was  under- 
taken. On  the  former  occasion  a  formi- 
dable Russian  army  was  combatting,  in 
support  of  the  Austrian  monarchy ;  and, 
with  the  emperor  at  its  head,  was  already 
participating  in  the  main  operations  of  the 
campaign :— another  Russian  force  of 
15,000  men  was  advancing  in  the  north  ^ 
and  with  a  corps  of  15,000  Swedes  was 
ready  to  take  the  field  in  conjunction  with 
our  Expedition.  Denmark  was  neutral ; 
the  power  of  Prussia  was  whole  and  un- 
broken ;  and  though,  her  neutrality  waa 
cold,  perhaps  it  was  not  a  mere  profession; 
the  strength  and  character  of  ner  armies 
made  her  policy  respected,  and  yeserved 
her  territory  from  French  violation. 
Compare  with  this  description,  which 
every  hon.  member  must  admit  to  be  jus^ 
the  situation  of  the  north  of  Germany  last 
year,  when  we  were  invited  by  the  Aus- 
trian government .  to  make  a  diversion 
there  in  its  favour :  Russia,  instead  of  be- 
ing leagued  against  France,  was  now  her 
most  obsequious  and  devoted  ally ;  Den- 
mark our  enemy ;  the  military  power  of 
Prussia  no  longer  formidable  even  by  re- 
putation, but  broken  down  in  one  disas- 
trous battle,  the  sequel  of  a  disastrous  po* 
licy.  And  the  whole  face  of  Germany, 
once  covered  with  independent  and  re- 
spectable states,  now  strewed  with  the 
fragments  of  her  antient  institutions ;  and, 
presenting  nothing  in  theiV  room,  but  en- 
feebled or  usurped  governments,  all' 
leagued  with,  or  subservient  to  France. 
Such  was  the  state  of  things,  in  which  we 
were  invited  to  send  an  army  to  the  north 
of  Germany.  Let  us  consider  a  little 
the  detail  of  such  an  operation.  Could  we 
have  sent  our  army  upon  any  other  con- 
dition, or  with  any  other  view  than  that 
it  should  return  to  jBngland  in  the  winter  f 
No  one.  of  those  who  have  most  strenu- 
ously contended  for  the  policy  of  a  diver- 
sion in  the  north  of  Germany^  has  ven- 
tured to  go  the  length  of  stating  that  it 
would  have  been  politic  to  risk  the  fate  of 
a  British  army  during  the  winter  in  that 
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%ve  might  have  got  possession  of  the  town 
in  this   mmner,  but  he  contended,  that 
ministers  could  never  have  expected,  if  at 
all  informed  on  the  subject,  to  possess  them- 
selves of  the  citadel,  or  of  the  shipping, 
vyitbout  a  regular  siege.     On  whom  tbeti, 
he  asked,  did  the  blame  lie?     On  minis- 
ters.    Nothing  could  have  been  expected, 
but  what  had  happened;  disgrace.     But 
this  was  not  all.     Ministers  were  respon- 
sible foe  the  lives  of  the  soldiers  who  had 
been  left  there  to  perish  by  the  contagion 
of  the  climate.     Not  only  were  ministers 
without  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
diseases  incidental   to  that    inhospitable 
climate,  but  it  appeared  from  the  evidence 
on  the  table,  that  they  had  not  even  taken 
the  trouble  to  apply  for  information  on 
this  important  head  ;  it  appearing  in  evi- 
dence, that  the  surgeon- general  was  not 
consulted  till  after  the  Expedition  sailed, 
liord  George  GrenviUe  observed,  that,  in 
addressing  the  (louse  after  the   long  and 
able  discussion  whivh  had  been  had  on  the 
polity  and  conduct  of  the  expedition  now 
under  consideration,  he  should  think  he 
trespassed  unpardonably  on  the  time  of  the 
House,  had    he   the  vanity    to   think  he 
could  thr<)W  any  new  light  on  the  subject. 
In  a  question  of  so  much  importance,  im^ 
plying  or  not  implying  crime  against  the 
IVliiii.^ters,  he  assured  the   House   he  rose 
with  great  diifidence.     He  was  not  in  the 
House  on  the  first  night  of  the  present 
discussion,  to    observe    how  fondly    the 
noble  lord  (C-isilereagh)  clung  round  the 
instance  of  the  expedition  to   Rochefort, 
as  being  a  precedent  intirely  analogous  to 
the  present  case.     The  noble   lord,  how- 
ever, would   pardon  him   for  not   being 
able  to  discover  either  in  the  geographi- 
cal  description,  or  in  the  result,  any  of 
those  striking  features  of  similitude  which 
seemed  so  forcibly  to  have  occurred  to 
\k\9  lordship.     He  begged  leave  to  read 
an  extract  from  a  Narrative  published  on 
thut  occasion   under  the  sanction  of  earl 
Chatham    (then    Mr.  Pitt)  Secretary  for 
Foreign   Affairs   at   that  period. — From 
that  Narrative  it  appeared,  tliat  the  ori- 
ginal design  of  the  expedition  had  been 
suggested  to  the  commander  in  chief  by  a 
capt.  Clarke  of  the  Engineers;  the  com- 
manier  in  chief  approved  of  the  plan,  and 
recommended  it  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  adoption.     It,   therefore,  was  under- 
taken ailer  previous  inquiry,   at  a   time 
tihcn  our  resources  were  flourishing,  and 
the  Frencb  were,  reduced  almost  to  the 
last  stake ;  its  failure^  too,  did  not  seem 


to  call  -for  parliamentary  inquiry  against 
the  ministers,  but  the  commander,  air 
Jo.  Mordaunt,  was  tried  by  a  court  mar- 
tial, and  dismissed  the  service.  Here, 
however,  the  case  was  very  different. 
The  Expedition  was  undertaken  without 
investigation,  for,  so  far  as  the  opinions  of 
the  general  officers  were  taken  on  the 
subject,  they  were  against  the  attempt. 
Here  a  parliamentary  inquiry  had  been 
judged  necessary;  the  army  here  em* 
ployed  was  almost  the  last  reipaining. 
army  of  the  country  ;  the  period  was 
that  in  which  the  strictest  regard  for 
economy  had  become  indispensably  ne- 
cessary, and  in  which  the  utmost  care  to 
prevent  a  single  shilling  of  unnecessary 
expenditure  was  the  incumbent  dxOy  of 
the  guardians  of  the  public  purse.  Such 
were  the  circumstances  and  such  was  the 
period  when  the  Expedition  to  the, 
Scheldt  was  undertaken.  As  a  diver- 
sion in  favour  of  Austria,  it  could  have  no 
effect.  Previous  to  its  sailing,  the  last 
blow  had  been  struck  against  her,  ai|d 
she  had  sunk  at  the  mercy  of  France.  If 
he  could  point  out  any  one  pari  of  this 
Expedition  more  desperate  than  another, 
it  was  the  retention  of  Walcheren,  after 
success  was  seen  to  be  impracticable,  by 
which  step  we  had  become  the  laughing 
stock  and  jest  of  all  Europe,  particularly 
of  our  enemies. 

Mr.  W.  Fitzgerald  rejoiced  that  it  was 
agreed  <m  all  hands  that  no  imputation 
rested  on  the  naval  and  military  command- 
ers of  the  Expedition,  and  that  their  con<» 
duct  might  be  set  out  of  the  consideration 
of  the  subject  which  must  be  discussed 
solely  with  reference  to  his  Majesty's 
government.  He  contended  that  it  had 
been  distinctly  proved  by  the  evidence  of 
the  quarter-  master -general  and  the  adju- 
tant-general, that  our  military  means 
would  not  allow  the  formation  of  any 
prior  expedition.  With  respect  to  the 
risk,  the  knowledge  of  that  possible  risk 
accompanied  not  only  the  progress,  but 
even  the  contemplation  of  the  plan.  Go- 
vernment, however,  satisfied  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  the  Expedition  was  in- 
tended to  produce,  by  the  destruction  of 
the  accumulated  naval  means  of  the  ene-, 
my,  hazarded  their  own  responsibility, 
and  left  wholly  out  of  view  the  minor 
consideration  of  the  tenure  of  their  offi-, 
cial  situations.  The  crentlemen  opposite 
at  one  time  contended,  that  the  rorce  at 
Antwerp  was  so  great,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible successfully  to  attack  it;    ana  at 
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aAbfher  time  that  the  Expedition  had  flot 
created  any  diversion  by  the  recal  of 
troops  from  the  Danube,  for  that  the  gar- 
risbn  of  Antwerp  was  in  an' efficient  state. 
One  or  other  of  these  assertions  niust  be 
true.  The  fact  was,  that  the  Dutch  army 
had  been  recalled  from  Stralsurid  solely 
for  the  defence  of  Holland. — ^The  nobl^ 
lord  by  whom  the  debate  had  beei^ 
opened  had  assumed  too  much,  when  he 
said  that  the  opinion  of  every  military 
man  who  had,  or  might  have,  been  con- 
siolted  on  the  subject,  ought  to  have  de- 
terred goveroment  from  the  attempt.  '  To 
refute  this  position  the  hon.  gent,  entered 
into  an  examination  of  the  military  opi- 
nions in  evitlence,  and  contended  that 
that  of  general  Brownrigg  particularly, 
whose  sentiments  (without  making  an  in- 
Tidious  comparison)  were  as  worthy  of 
attention  as  those  of  any  officer  whatever, 
thought  favourably  of  it ;  he  having  de- 
clared, that  eten  on  the  25th,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  sickness  of  the  army,  he 
should 'have  recommended  their  advance 
in  the  confidence  that  they  would  have 
done  much  to  meet  the  hopes  of  the 
country.  There  was  another  t]uestion 
also  which  mingled  itself  with  the  con- 
fideration  of  the  possible  surrender  of 
Antwerp  to  a  bombardment,  and  that  was 
the  probability  that  that  t6wn  might  be 
indisposed  towards  the  present  dynasty  of 
France.  As  to  the  melancholy  conse- 
quences of  the  retention  of  Walcheren,  he 
assured  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  that 
they  did  not  monopolize  all  the  feelings  of 
•orrow  for  the  valuable  lives  which  had 
there  been  lost  by  the  pestilential  effects 
of  the  climate  and  the  aiseases  incident  to 
it.  The  question  was^  however,  whether 
the  importance  of  the  object  (an  import- 
ance acknowledged  by  several  successive 
administrations)  would  have  justified  his 
Majesty's  ministers  in  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  Europe — in  the  balanced 
state  of  the  war  between  France  and 
Austria,  to  relinquish  such  a  possession, 
whilst  the  retentieti  of  it  could  possi- 
bly operate  in  favour  of  Austria.  Wal- 
cheren was  evacuated  in  October;  how 
much  sooner  would  the  hon.  gentle- 
men opposite  have  had  it  evacuated  ? 
Would  they  have  had  it  evacuated  when 
lord  Chatham  urged  its  retention,  and 
when  sir  Richard  Stracban  (vrote  home, 
conjuring  ministers  not  t6  take  any  hasty 
ilcp  on  a  subject  of  such  importance,  both 
io  *a  navdl  and  in  a  military  point  of 
Yiew  ?    Befim  it  wai  eraouated  whao  that 


measure  was  determined  upon,  it  was 
incudibent  on  us  to  render  it  less  available 
to  the  enemy  as  the  means  .of  menace  and 
annoyance.  Orders  were  consequently 
given  to  -that  eflect  as  soon  as  the  treaty 
between  France  and  Austria  was  known, 
and  as  Soon  as  those  orders  had  been  car- 
ried into  execution  the  evacuation  was 
effected.  If  all  the  arguments  which  he 
had  used  were  well  grounded — if  there 
was  no  doubt  of  the  policy  of  the  Expedi- 
tion— if  no  Expedition  could  have  been 
undertaken  at  an  earlier  period — if  ho 
other  Expedition  could  have  been  under- 
taken with  so  fair  a  prospect  of  success,  or 
indeed  with  such  combined  hopes  of  ad- 
vantage— if  the  naval  and  military  execu- 
tion of  the  enterprize  were  free  from 
blame — if  no  dishonour  had  tarnished  his 
Majesty's  arms,  then  he  thought  thw 
House  bound  to  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  gent.,  to  which  he  unaf- 
fectedly declared,  that  he  agreed  wi4h 
greater  satisfaction  than  on  any  former 
occasion  of  a  similar  nature.  > 

Mr.  Gratian  declared  his  reluctance  to 
enter  into  any  contrast  between  the  mi- 
litary enterprizes  of  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment, and  those  operations  of  military 
policy  conducted  under  the  administration 
of  the  great  lord  Chatham.  He  woald  at 
once  proceed  to  the  immediate  discussion 
of  the  great  question  before  them,  and  try 
it  upon  its  merits  as  detailed  in  the  evi-' 
dence  collected  at  their  bar.  It  was  idle 
to  assert  that,  in  viewing  the  policy  of  tlte 
late  Expeditibn,  much  was  obtained  by  the 
conquest  of  Flushing.  Would  the  right 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite  contend,  that  for 
that  acquisition  alone  such  an  armament 
should  have  been  sent  out  ?  If  they  did,  ho 
would  in  answer  tell  them,  that  for  such 
an  object,  the  sacrifice  of  so  many  livaa 
and  of  so  much  treasure  was  unwarrant- 
able. (Hear!  hear!)  But  it  had  been 
averred,  in  defence  of  the  detention  of  that 
pestilential  island,  that  sir  Richard  Stra- 
cban had  conjured  the  government  not  to 
issue  orders  for  its  abandonment,  until  ha 
should  have  a  personal  communication 
with  them.  Let  us  for  the  purpose  of  duly 
estimating  the  authority  of  that  officer. 
upon  that  point,  take  into  our  considera- 
tion  the  whole  of  his  expressed  opinions. 
It  was  true,  that  he  did  write  to  the  admi* 
ralty  in  the  manner  specified.  But  what 
was  his  final  impression  upon  that  subject^ 
Did  he  not  tell  you,  at  the  bar,  that  if  he 
had  calculated  the  incidental  expence;  and 
the  increasing  sickness^  he  woold  not  har^. 
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thought  tbe  det€9»tioii  advisable  ?  Thai  m^ 
formation  the  goverDfloejat  muat  have  had 
in  their  posses9ioB  when  they  received  the 
letter  of  the  gallant  admiral,  and  therefore 
it  was  a  most  idle  paradox  to  fortify  their 
conduct  in  continuing  a  British  army  in 
that  scene  of  contagion,  upon  the  unex- 
plained desire  even  of  such  an  officer. 

A  right  hon.  gent.  (Mr.  Rose,]  had  en- 
deavoured to  establish  the  inference,  that 
it  was  wise  to  have  attempted  the  conquest 
Qf  tbe  isle  of  Walcberen,  because  it  had 
been  recommended  by   lord   Nelson   to 
'  make  such  an  attempt  at  a  former  period 
with  ^,(K)0  men.      Now,  it  by  no  means 
follows,  though  to  make  an  attack  upon  it 
with  6.000  m«n  should  be  proper^  that 
therefore  it  was  wise,  under  the  present  cir- 
coQiiAtfiuic^j  to  retaia  it  with  an  army  of 
90,000  men.    Besides,  what  were  the  ad- 
monitions of  sir  Eyre  Coote  and  general 
Boa  ?  Did  they  not  tall  hia  Majesty's  go- 
irernmeot,  that  it  waa  absolutely  necessary 
to  aendoul  a  nsw  force,  not  alone  to  defend 
the  unprofitabht  conquest,  but  to  protect 
from  the  enemy  your  dying  army  in  their 
hospitals  ?  The  noble  lord  (CasUereagh,) 
late  Secretary  lor  the  war  department, 
had  arsHied  upoa  the  propriety  of  that  po- 
licy, wnicfa^  in  the  state  of  Europe,  during 
the  late,  struggle  between  Austria  and 
France^  recommended  an  armament  from 
tbia  country  to  ope'raite  as  a  favourable  di- 
version fi)C  the  former  power.    In  compli- 
ance with  the  dictates  of  that  policy  the 
lain  armament  was  prepared.    It  was  pre- 
pared before    the  Armistice    concluded 
between  the  two  armies  ia  Germany  was 
kaown  in  this  country,  but  it  did  not  sail 
until  that  event  was  undeniably  certain. 
Then  was  it  to  be  contended  by  the  mi- 
nisfeer,  that  the  coarse  which  was  right  to 
porsiie  before  such  a  state  of  events  was 
wown  in  this  country,  was  also,  right  to 
he  carried  iuto  practice  after  it  was  fully 
ascertained  that  a  most  lamentable  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  situation  of  our  al- 
lies-x^uch  a  change  as  left  no  chance  for 
the  success  of  that  object*  to  accomplish 
whieh  this  very  Expedkibn  was  originally 
plaaaed.    That  was,  in  other  words,  that 
yMa  abottU  follow  up  that  very  course  in 
the  event  of  peace,  which  yeu  have  just 
decided  upon  aa  applicable  to  a  state  of 
war*    So  much  for  the  strength  of  that 
patt  of  the  defence,  which  rested  upon  the 
proposed  diversion  in  fovour  of  Austria. 
There  was  also  another  observation  of  that 
noble  lord,  in  which  he  argued  that  the 
Bxpedittoa  was  justifiable^  became  the 
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disposable  iorce  of  the  ooontry  bappeaed 
at  that  period  to  be  extensive.  Now  to 
what  length  did  this  argument  extend?  It 
extended  to  this,  that  because  we  ehaMce 
to  have  unemployed  a  very  large  portion 
of  our  army  and  our  navy,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  be  doing  something.  No 
matter  how  hazardous  the  enterprise ;  no 
matter  how  unauthorized  our  policy ;  the 
defence  of  the  ministeir  is,  thai  we  had 
such  a  force«  and  therefore  we  oaght  to 
get  rid  of  it.  Ministers  canoot  now 
shrink  from  the  whole  responsibility  of 
this  great  failure^  inasmuch  as  tt  has  been 
the  sole  ofi&priag  of  the  inveterate  adhe« 
rence  to  their  own  views.  Had  they  been 
inclined  to  accede  to  the  intelligence  and 
information  of  the  officers  whom  they 
consulted,  it. was  impossible  that  they 
could  have  ever  determined  upon  such  an 
injudicious  and  fatal  enterprise.  Those 
generals  had  given  no  dubious,  uadecid€4 
aiiswer;  there  was  notluag  equivocal  in 
their  inferences ;  but  one  and  all  ex* 
claimed  against  the  insanity  of  tbe  propo- 
sed project.  It  was,  however,  not  to  be 
overlooked,  that  even  those  answers  bad 
the  efiect  of  rescuing  the  country  from  n 
more  aggravated  calamity.  The  House 
must  recollect  that  lord  Chatham  had 
stated  in  his  evidence,  that  it  was  one  oC 
the  projects  of  the  Government  to  make 
the  attack  upon  Antwerp  by  the  route  of 
Ostend.  From  the  mischievous  conse- 
quences of  such  an  attempt,  the  country 
bad  the  good  fortune  of  being  protected 
by  the  unanimous  protest  of  the  five  gene* 
ral  officers  with  whom  the  government  ad* 
vised.  They  mitigated  the  temerity  of  the 
minister,  by  the  decided  firmness  of  that 
protest,  and  at  the  same  time,  that  they 
saved  the  whole  of  the  army  from  absolate 
rain,  affi>rded  the  most  convincing  iUoa* 
tration  of  the  doctrine,  that  upon  milimry 
objects,  your  best  dependence  is  upon  tlw 
advice  and  intelligence  of  military  men. 

Contrasted  with  the  ruinous  project  of 
commencing  operations  by  Ostend,  tbe 
combined  operation  in  the  Scheldt  bad 
only  the  comparative  advantage  of  being 
less  impracticable.  Such  was  the  opinion 
of  all  the  generals  almost,  who  were  eon* 
suited  or  employed .  Some  who  had  iktaf^ 
doubts  before  the  sailing  of  yoov  aema* 
ment,  found,  when  they  arrived  opon  thn 
spot,  when  they  were  acquainted  with  aU 
the  local  circumstances,  those  doubts  fiiUy 
confirmed.  Lord  RossLyn  bed  stated,  in 
answer  to  a  question,  whether  the  foihiro 
was  the  consequence  of  the  delagr*  thai  bm 
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did  iiot  think  this  formidable  expedition 
would  have  at  any  time  succeeded.  Sir 
Wm.x  Erskine  told  yoo»  that  within  a 
week  Antwerp  could  have  been  secured 
against  9  siege  ;  whilst  lord  Chatham,  the 
officer  selected  by  the  government  to  com-. 
mand  that  expedition,  stated  not  only  that 
be  had  his  doubts,  which  were  borne  down 
by  the  admiralty,  but  that  he  did  not 
place  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  intelli- 
gence which  had  been  communicated  to 
his"  colleagues.  The  naval  officers  also 
afibrded  nothing  that  did  not  tend  to  dis- 
courage any  prudent  or  circumspect  go- 
▼erament  from  embarking  in  such  a 
hazardous  and  desperate  project.  But 
ministers  had  intelligence  of  a  secret  na- 
ture from  abroad,  which  had  the  effect  of 
multiplying  the  objections  of  the  general 
officer,  and  of  confirming  themselves  in 
the  propriety  of  the  poHcy  with  which 
they  were  originally  impressed.  What 
has  the  Report  of  the  Secret  Committee 
communicated  respecting  that  intelli- 
gence? It  hasffiven,  first,  a  memoir  of 
the  state  of  Walcheren  in  the  year 
1803;  secondly^  another  memoir  of  the 
state  of  the  same  island,  in  the  year 
1805,  drawn  up  by  a  Dutch  officer,  with 
notes  by  captain  Owen.  The  third  is 
a  return  of  the  enemy's  forces  in  that 
island,  anonymous  and  without  any  date. 
And,  lastly,  a  return  of  the  enemy's  forces 
in  the  vicinity  of  Antwerp,  extracted  from 
a  printed  French  army  list,  of  the  year 
1808,  found  in  the  possession  of  a  French 
officer,  who  was  taken  prisoner  in  Cata- 
lonia. Besides,  there  were  some  sugges- 
tions from  a  secret  person,  that,  for  the 
defence  of  Antwerp  in  case  of  attack,  no 
reinforcements  could  be  spared  from  Hol- 
land ;  and  on  the  side  of  France  supplies 
could  not  be  forwarded  before  the  expira- 
tion of  a  week.  Here,  then,  was  the  great 
inducement  which  engaged  ministers  to 
dispatch  their  formidable  armament  to 
the  Scheldt  For  the  attainment  of  their 
object,  they  had  the  chance,  that  if  they 
did  their  business  in  a  week,  the  French 
would  not  be  on  them  ;  bnt  if  not  within 
that  time,  they  must  be  ruined.  Aye  ; 
but  such  stimulating  inducements  received 
a  considerable  increase  of  influence  from 
an  occurrence  of  mighty  promise,  which 
had  a  short  time  before  taken  place  at 
Rotterdam.  Before  he  should  relate  that 
occurrence,  it  was  necessary  to  state,  that 
it  was  furnished  by  his  Miyesty's  govern- 
ment, to  prove  tnat  they  haa  justifiable 
reasons  for  expecting  that  there  existed  at 
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that  period,  in  Holland,  a  strong  inclina- 
tion to  actual  resistance  against  the  ty- 
ranny of  -France.  What  then  was  this 
event  so  replete  with  public  hope  ?  It  was 
the  rescue  by  a  mob,  of  some  boys  brought 
up  in  a  poor«house  in  Rotterdam,  froin  a^ 
party  01  French  soldiers,  who  were  , 
hurrying  these  boys  to  the  army.  Was 
it  possibfe  that  any  government  could 
think  of  sending  out  an  expedition  of  forty 
thousand  men  uppn  the  futility  of  such  in-  • 
telligence  as  that  ?  There  was  also' some 
comments  in  the.  Report  of  the  Secret 
Committee  upon  the  information  received 
from  a  person  described  to  be  a  young 
man,  of  the  state  of  Antwerp,  in  the  year 
1803.  There  was  one  proof  of  the  accu- 
racy of  that  source  01  information;  for 
the  same  individual,  though  he  acknow* 
ledged  to  have  passed  through  Breda, 
upon  an  inquiry  whether  any  works  had 
been  newly  erected  there,  stated,  that  if 
there  had  they  had  escaped  his  observation. 
Was  it,  he  would  appeal  to  the  House* 
consistent  with  the  duty  which  statesmen 
owe  that  country  whose  interests  they  are 
bound  to  protect,  to  hazard  its  honour  and 
its  security  by  equipping  a  powerful  ar- 
mament, and  destining  it  to  a  most  unfor- 
tunate  point,  upon  such  intelligence  as  has 
been  described  ? 

It  might  be  perfectly  true,  that,  on  the  . 
17th  or  July,  Antwerp  might  not  have 
had  a  very  considerable  garrison ;  but 
that  on  the  7th  of  the  succeeding  August^ 
such  4  force  might  have  been  colic cte4 
from  nineteen  garrison  towns  in  its  vici- 
nity, as  would  have  insuri^d  the  complete 
defeat  of  your  army.  This  was  an  infer- 
ence not  founded,  as  the  noble  lord  would 
have  it,  upon  the  nature  of  the  project, 
but  resting  upon  the  nature  of  the  evi- 
dence elicited  at  the  bar.  For  what  con- 
fidence could  that  House  now  pUce  in  the 
communications  upon  which  ministers 
acted,  when  every  stage  of  the  Expedition 
confirmed  their  falsehood.  Cadsand,  they 
were  told,  was  without  troops,  and  Lillo 
not  in  a  state  of  defence.  Lord  Huntley 
found  in  Cadsand  2^000  men  to  oppose  his 
debarkation,  and  heard  that  the  whole 
force  of  the  enemy  amounted  to  7,000. 
What  said  sir  Richard  Strachan  at  the 
bar  ?  He  told  you  that  with  respect  to 
the  state  of  both,  he  found  himself  deceiv- 
ed. It  was  true  that  with  respect  to  Ant- 
werp, general  Brownrigg  had  endeavoured 
to  prove  the  project  practicable,  by  shew- 
ing,  that  under  certain  assumed  circum- 
stances he  CQuld  have  carried  it  into  exe«  * 
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motion.    But  in  answer  to  tlin  aUodged 
practi<:ability,  he  would  ask  why,  if  the 
attack  tipon  Antwero  was  thus  easy  and 
ob^om,  was  nol  lord  Chatham  broasht  to 
trial  far  the  failure  ?     How  was  it  mat  if 
17,000  men  could   succeed  against   the 
f>rtifted  town  of  Flushing,  containing  a 
garrison  of  near  10,000  men,  an  army 
exceeding  110,000  men,  could  fail  in  their 
attempt  opon  Antwerp,  without  a  garrison^ 
with  guns  dismounted,  and  perfectly  un- 
aware, as  ministers  say,  of  the  invasion 
of  an  enemy  ?    Was  it  to  be  understood 
that  the  local  diifiaulties  were  to  swell 
into  importance,  when  they  were  to  jus* 
tify  the  retreat  of  the  army,  but  were  to 
dwindle  into  trifles  when  brought  forward 
to  exonerate  the  minister  ?     tlpon  what 
feir  presumption  then  can  the  minister 
call  upon  that  House  to  regulate  its  deci- 
sion by  a  reliance  upon  evidence,  which 
it  knows  to  be  false,  and  to  neglect  evi- 
dence which  it  must  feel  to  be  true  r     It 
must  feel  that  it  has  been  proved  that  in 
every  part  of  the  proposed  arrangement, 
the  result  falsified  the  intelligence  upon 
which  the  attempt  was  made.    But  whilst 
ft  falsified  Uie  ^unds  upon  which  the 
minister  rested,  it  realizea  every  predic- 
tion of  the  men  who  foreseeing  the  failure 
had  foretold  the  fatal  result. 
.  The  history  of  that  Expedition,  though 
6hort,  was  lamentably  decisive.     It  sailed 
at  the  period,  when,  as  predicted  by  sir 
Home  Popham,  the  foul  weather  begun, 
and  the  elements  were  in  hostility.    It 
sailed  after  the  armistice  had  been  con- 
cluded between  Austria  and  France;  at 
Sk  time  when  the  fortune  of  war  had  de- 
cided the  fate  of  your  ally ;  when,  if  she 
had  had  the  calamity  of  lending  an  ear  to 
your  recommendation  to  renew  hostiKties, 
the  measure  of  her  miseries  would  have 
been  filled  up,  and  the  hopes  of  her  reco- 
very blasted  for  ever.    Why  should  this 
country  have  put  to  hazard  even  the  acci- 
dental revival  of  her  unfortunate  ally?— - 
With  what  consistency  can  the  ri^ht  hon. 
gentlemendefendthisdiversion,  which  they 
say  afforded  to  Austria  the  chance  of  re- 
covery firom  its  misfortunes,  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  the  same  breathy  that  they 
argue  against  the  propriety   of  having 
Mnt  a  finrce  into  the  north  of  Germany,  with 
a  view  of  assisting  the  numerous  insure 
gents  then  in  arms?     Why,  say  they, 
sbould  we  here  encourage  those  to  an  in- 
effectual resistance  to  the  power  of  France, 
only  to  subject  them  to  more  aggra? ated 
oppression?    Why  then  eadeaTonr  to  al- 


lure Austria  afttfr  her  fall  to  die  reniewtt 
of  a  struggle  which  would  have  for  ever 
sealed  her  subjugation  ?    Behold  dien  the 
prospects  under  which  this  most  calamitous 
armament  left  jroor  ports.    The  season 
changed ;  the  elements  adverse;  youridly, 
for*  whom  the  diversion  was  to  be  made, 
discomfited  and  ruined;   and  sumg  for 
terms  of  peace  with  the  conqueror  in  her 
capital,  whilst  pestilence  and  plague  were 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  your  armada>  to 
commence  with  ravenous  appetite  their 
contasious  warfare  against  your  gaHant 
defenders.    But  the  authors  of  these  eala* 
mities  contend,  that  this  House  should  not 
try,  by  mechanic  rules,  the  unmeasurable 
spirit  of  the  British  heart.    They  appeal 
to  the  feats  of  our  ancestors,  and  to  the 
glories  of  our  history,  to  palKate  the  efibcts 
of  ministerial  temerity  and   ignorance. 
Do  thev  forget,  that  when  that  spirit  was 
excited— w)len  those  glories  were  display- 
ed, they  were  directed  against  the  ancient 
enemy  of  their  name  ?  It  was  in  the  faatd^ 
fought  battles  with  battalions  of  France  or 
Spain,  that  Britain  obtained  her  prond 
pre-eminence,  not  in  the  inglorious  strug- 
gle with  pestilence  and  plague.     Shall 
then  a  ministry,  responsible  for  such  cala- 
mities, find  excuse  in  an  appeal  to  the 
history  of  our  courage  ?     Is  this  excuse 
to   be  allowed  to  men  who  continued, 
amidst  disease  and  putrefaction,  an  army 
of  twenty  thousand  men,  at  the  very  same 
period  that  they  had  advices,  that  in  an- 
other quarter  of  the  world,  in  Spain,  the 
ranks  of  our  heroes  were  hourly  thinning 
by  the  progress  also  of  an  epidemic  ma- 
lady ?<— In  my  conception  of  public  de- 
linquency (said  Mr.  Grattan),  there  can 
be  no  conduct  more  reprehensible  than 
that  of  his  Majesty's  ministers^  except  in- 
deed the  conduct  of  this  House,  if  it  should 
be  so  forgetful  of  its  duties,  as  not  to  con« 
demn  them.    (Hear,  hear !)  This  House 
has  lately  censured  lord  Chatham,  for  .an 
attempt  to  set  aside  the  responsibility  of 
ministers ;  let  it  then  take  care,  that  its 
conduct  upon  this  occasion  does  not  tend 
to  establish  ministerial  impunity.  Decided 
as  I  feel  upon  their  misconduct,  I  give 
my  most  sincere  support  to  the  Resolu- 
tions originally  proposed  by  my  nobfe 
friend. 

Mr.  Coming  then  rose  and  said :  The 
rig^t  hon.  gent,  who  has  just  sat  down, 
has  concluded  his  s]^eech  with  a  declara- 
tion, that  the  calamities  brought  upon  the 
country  by  the  failure  of  the  Expedition 
to  the  Scheldt,  ooghl  to  be  visited  with 
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•xtwplarjr  •evwrky  upon  liie  hetdi  of 
4koie>  by  wktm  th»l  Expedition  was 
pknood  and  ad? isod.  Now,  Sir,  as  one  of 
Uio  adviion  of  the  Espedittoii  I  rise,  not 
only  to  apoak  in  jostificaiioQ  oF  it ;  but  to 
oontondy  and  I  tmst  I  shall  be  ablo  to  con* 
land  8ncG€flsfuU3^,  that  in  advising  that 
measiiro  hia  Majesty's  ministers  were  ac- 
toated  by  a  jnst  sense  of  their  public  daty ; 
that  they  proceeded  upon  motives  and 
prinetpftes,  such,  as,  if  1  were  not  myself 
a  party  coBcemed  in  the  transaction,  I 
ahonid  net  scruple  to  assert  intitled  them 
to  the  approbation  of  their  country  ;  and 
sneh  as  they  may  confidently  recommepd 
In  whoever  may  be  hereafter  their  snc- 
ceasers  in  office.  Th^y  are  principles, 
which,  in  whaterer  hands  the  aqministra- 
lion  may  bo  placed,  must  necessarily  be 
adopted  and  acted  upon,  if  the  cause  of 
Iho  country  is  to  be  maintained.. 

For,  Sir,  in  eatimating  the  merits  of  the 
great  |»ttbttc  measure  now  under  oar  coo- 
Mevation,  we  must  not  be  contented  to 
look  upon  It  as  a  mere  insulated  qnestion, 
we  must  regard  it  as  a  branch  of  that  gene^ 
ral  system  of  policy  and  action  which  has 
hoen  pursued  throogbout  the  whole  coarse 
of  the  present  war,  imd  which  has  been  in- 
▼ariaUy  directed  to  the  twofold  object  of 
preaenringDther  nations  from  the  domina- 
tion of  Franoa»  and  insuring  the  inte^ty 
and  independence  of  the  British  empire. 

It  cannot,  I  apprehend,  require  any 
aid  of  argument  to  prove  to  this  House 
the  deep  and  rital  interest  that  we  have 
in  the  latter  ohject;  neither  do  I  think  it 
difficult  to  shew,  that  in  the  former  though 
onr  interest  may  be  less  direct  and  imme- 
daaie,  we  have  nevertheless  an  interest 
sufficiently  strong  to  keep  that  object 
constantly  in  our  view,  and  aa  strong  an 
obligation  to  employ  all  the  means  hn  our 
power  lor  its  accomplishmeiil.  While 
Great  Britain  stands  so  preeminently  high 
amongst  the  nations  of  Europe,  she  owes 
it  aa  a  duty  to  her  own  digmty  and  cha- 
raeter  to  assist  and  protect  weather  nations 
against  oppression,  not  only  so  far  as 
that  can  be  done  consistently  with  her 
•wn  interests,  but,  I  would  rather  say,  so 
far  as  is  not  absolutely  incompatible  with 
her  own  security.  True  it  undoubtedly  is 
that  of  thoae  nations,  which  indiffiBrenilpe- 
rloda  of  the  war,  manifested  a  spirit  of 
raalatanoa  aminst  the  encroachmcnta  or 
eppeesaion  of  France,  and  to  whose  sup« 
port  this  country  has  contrihoted  gum* 
loualy  and  promptly  every  aki  and  oAwt 
in  Mff   powers  tna  it  usAonbtodlgF  u, 


and  not  more  true  tha^  it  is  deeply  to  bo 
lamented,  that  the  course  ana  conae* 
quences  of  the  war  have  been  such  as  la 
place  many  of  those  nations,  in  successive 
periods,  at  the  mercy  and  under  the 
controol  of  the  enemy.— We  have  been 
in  the  situation  of  fighting  not  against -the 
power  of  France  alone,,  hut  against  those 
countries,  to  which  we  have  heretofore 
furnished  our  assistance,  hut  which  rang* 
ed  by  conquest  on  the  side  of  France, 
have,  whilst  their  hearts  mud  he  for  us, 
been  compelled  by  a  dire  necessity  to 
raise  their  hands  against  us.  It  does  not 
therefore  follow  that  the  principle  of 
continental  co*operation  is  unwise ; 
or  that  our  generosity  has  been  detri« 
mental  to.  our  interest.  The  destruction 
of  the  eflbrts  of  the  enemy,  the  suspension 
of  immediate  danger  to  ourselves,  and  the 
chances  afforded  by  the  protraction  of 
that  period,  at  the  expiration  of  which  ww 
may  probably  have  to  contend  fer  our 
own  safety  on  our  own  soil, — ^These  are 
sufficient  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
our  efibrts  in  behalf  of  other  nations,  even 
if  we  were  to  put  out  of  account  the  higher 
considerationa  of  national  reputation  and 
national  faith.  But  considering  at  the 
same  time  that  the  period  of  this  separate 
combat  may  arrive^— that  the  successivse 
wars  of  the  continent  may  probably 
enough,  (if  the  power  of  France  continues 
unhroken)-<-be  ezting^hed  and  swal- 
lowed up  in  one  great  war  of  the  conti- 
nent againat  this  country — ^that  this  con- 
summation (though  it  may  be  deferred, 
and  though  to  ddfer  it  be  worth  every 
practicable  exertion)  yet  cannot  per- 
haps ultimately  be  avoided;  I  do  admit 
that  in  all  measures  of  co«>operatioo  with 
the  peaaers  of  the  continent  we  ought  not  to 
lose  sight  of  our  own  separate  security. 
The  prospective  apprehension  of  these 
distant  and  contingent  dangers  to  our- 
selves ought  not  to  induce  us  to  withhold 
or  to  relax  our  eflforts  for  others :  their 
speedier  downfall  would  but  hasten  the 
criaia  to  our  struggle.  It  ought  not  to 
make  ua  distmat  the  sincerity  of  their  e(^ 
forts  in  their  own  caoae:  They  may 
be,  it  is  true^  hereafter  (as  many  of  them 
daeady  havt  been)  foond  to  act  against 
us.;  but  iheir  hostility  ,to  us  most  be 
preceded  by  their  own  ruin;  and  wo 
aaay  well  believe  it  thehr  desire  to  avoid 
an  extreoMty  which  cannot  be  hurtfoi 
tn  us,  tin  it  haafirat  been  fotal  to  them- 
sehpua.  Bat  we  may  naturally  ahd  jostifi- 
ably  iadaatuuTt    nayt  we  ace  baioMl  ott 
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every  principle  of  soand  policy  to  endea* 
Yoor,  to  comqine  in  all  our  continental 
measures,  with  the  consideration  of  what  is 
immediately  useful  to  othersi  that  of  what 
may  be  ultimately  not  prejudicial  to  our- 
selves.    It   is    good   to    be  generous  to 
others.     Bat  to  ourselves  also  we  owe  a 
duty  of  self  preservation,  and  that  mea- 
aure  is  the   most  prudent^  the  most  suit- 
jible,  and  the  most  advantageous,  which, 
while  it  advances  the  common  cause,  in 
the.  first  instance,  does  so  iii    a   manner 
consistent  with  our  own  permanent  secu- 
rity, which  gives  strength  to  the  combin- 
ed efforts  of  our  allies,  and  at  the  same 
time  foriiBes  us  for    the    separate    con- 
test which  we  may  have  to  carry  on  here- 
after,   unaided    and    alone.     Upon  these 
grounds  the  king's  ministers  acted  in  ad- 
vising the  late  Expedition :  and  by  these 
principles  I  desire  that  measure  may  be 
tried.     The   House  then  will  see  that  I 
must  disclaim  altogether  one  mode  of  ar- 
gument by  which  the  Expedition  has  been 
condemned,   that  of  estimating  it  solely 
by  its  utility  as  a  diversion  in  favour  of 
Austria.     That  it  had  that  efiect,  that  it 
was  calculated  to  have  that  effect;  and 
that  that  was  of  itself  a  moat  important 
object  is  true.     It  is  true  that  when  Austria 
had  taken   up  arms  against  France   and 
was  likely  to  furnish  employment  for  the 
great    mass  of   the    French    army,   this 
country  was  bound  to  ailbrd  every  pos- 
sible assistance  to  that  power,  not  only 
from  the  recollection  of  past  alliance,  but 
from  a  strong  sense  of  common  interest. 
But  the  question  still  remained   in  what 
manner   that     assistance    could    be    af- 
forded   most     conveniently    for    us   as 
well  as  most  advantageously  for  Austria : 
.  bow  the  application  of  any  British  force 

•  might  be  rendered  at  once  most  beneficial 
to  the  cause  of  Austria,  and  conducive,  or 
at  least  not  detrimental,  to  the  permanent 
security  of  this  country.      The  Expedi- 

-  tion  to  the  Scheldt  therefore,  as  it  is  not 
to  be  considered  on  the  one  hand,  as  hav- 

•  ing  been  undertaken  for  an  object  purely 

-  selfish  on  our  part,  so  is  it  not  to  be  judged 
in  its  result  by  considerations  exclusively 

.  connected  with  the  cause  and  the  interests 
of  Austria.     It  must  be  viewed  with  re-^ 

•  ference  to  both  these  objects;  and  waen 
io  viewed,  I  am  persuaded,  that  it  will  ap- 
pear to  every  reflecting  mind,  to  have  been 
not  only  wisely  planned;  but  the  very 
best  measure  that,  all  things  considered, 
could  at  the  time  have  been  undertaken. 

It  tppMn  by  the  papers  upon  tbt 


table,  that  the  project  of  an  Expedition  to 
the  Scheldt  did  not  originate  in  the  Aua- 
trian  war.      (JndoobtedTy  it  did  not.     Ah 
attack  upon  Walcheren  was  not  a  novel 
project  with  the  government  of  this  coun- 
try.    It  had  been  firequently  for  many 
years  past  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
British  cabinet.     It  neither  grew  out  of 
the  Austrian  war  therefore,  nor  did  it  ori» 
ginate  with  the  particular  administration 
by  which  it  'was  undertaken.     The  mea- 
sure had  been  meditated  and  discussed  by 
several  successive  administrations,  when 
the  temptations  were  much  less,  and  the 
difficulties  much  greater  than  at  the  pe- 
riod now  in  question.      The  importance 
of  the  object  had  grown  with  the  growing 
naval  strength  of  the  enemy  in  that  quar* 
ter;    and  never  had  any  .occasion  at  once 
so  favourable  jand  so    urgent  presented 
itself  for  such  an  enterprize,  as  that,  which 
occurred  at  the  time  when  the  late  arma- 
ment was  fitted  out.      Nothing  can  be 
farther  from  my  thoughts,  than  any  inten- 
tion to  apply  the  circumstance,  which  I 
am  now  to  mention,  in  the  way  of  recri- 
mination, against  the  hon.  gentlemen  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  House :    but  I  am 
almost  sure  that  it  must  be  in  their  recol- 
lection as  it  is  in  mine,  that  the  noble  lord, 
whom  I  had  the  honour  to  succeed  in  the 
office  which  I  lately  held  in  his  majesty's 
government,    and    to  whose  talents  and 
sagacity  I  am  disposed  to  pay  every  ima- 
ginable respect,  did,  in  a  debate  which 
took  place  very  soon  after  the  change  of 
the  administration,   of  which  he  formed 
so  distinguished  a  part,  (a  debate  which, 
from  one  of  those  circumstances  that  some- 
times prevent  our  discussions  from  being 
known  without  our  walls,  was  never  made 
public)   did  strongly  recommend  to  the 
government,  then  newly  come  into  office, 
a  vigilant  attention  to  the  growing  naval 
means  of  the  enemy  in  the  Scheldt,  that 
he  described  the  accumulated  facilities  of 
annoyance  afibrded  to  Buonaparte  by  the 
possession  of  the  mouths  and  the  course 
of  that  river,  and   particularly    pointed 
out  the  arsenal  at  Antwerp,  as  the  moH 
desirable    and    advantageous    object    of 
attack  on  any  favourable  occasion.      In 
giving  this  advice,    in   leaving  this  le- 
gacy, in   bequeathing  this  testamentary 
sanction  for  such  an  operation    to    his 
succetaors,  that  noble  lord  discharged  a 
solemn  duty,  and   gave  a  proof  of  his 
patriotism  as  well  as  of  his  wisdom.    Even 
in  the  then  state  of  the  enemy's  naval  re* 
sources  in  the  Scheldt,  he  conaidcred  it  aa 
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an  object  of  wakeful  and  tu|xious  jealousy 
and  alarm  to  the  government  of  this  coun- 
try.     I  have  therefore  that  noble  lord's 
authority;  I  do  not  say  for  the  precise 
detail  and  plan  of  this  Expedition  ;  but  for 
the  principle  and  object  of  it, — for  st'izing 
the  earliest  opportunity  to  eifect  the  de- 
struction, if  possible,  of  the  enemy's  naval 
force  and  srsennis  in  the'  Scheldt.     I  have 
the  authority  of  that  noble  lord,  who  had 
successively  filled  the  two  departments  of 
the  state  that  best  qualified  him  to  judge  of 
this  question,  the  admiralty,  and  the  office 
in  which   I  had   the  honour  to  succeed 
biqa ;   first,  for  the  importance  of  the  ob« 
ject ;   and,  in  the  second   place,  for  the 
practicability  of  the  undertaking,  or,   at 
least,  thejustifiableness  of  the  risk.    And, 
if  such  were  the  noble  lord's  opinions  at 
the  period  to  which  I  refer,  I  will  ask  any 
hon.  gent,  what  was  then  the  state   of 
Antwerp ;   what  was  its  real  importance, 
at  the  time  when  that  noble   lord   be- 
queathed this  warning  to  his  successors, 
compared  with  its  condition  and  import- 
ance at  the  period,  when  the  Expedition 
was  actually    undertaken  >    It    must    be 
quite  unnecessary  to  recal  to  the  recol- 
lection of  the  House  the  active  and  un- 
ceasing attention,  which  Buonaparte  had, 
during  the  whole  of  the  intervening  time, 
'paid  to  his  navy,  and  the  boasts  which  he 
uniformly  held  out  to  Europe  of  his  grow« 
ing  naval  power.     To  check  the  growth 
of  that  power  was  surely  an  object  well 
worth  every  effort;  and  worth,  that  which 
must  attend  evefy  effort  upon   a  large 
scale — the  hazard  of  failure.     It  was  an 
object,  the  succera  of  which,  if  viewed  in 
its  effect,  upon  the  general  scale  of  the 
war,  would  have  been  important  in  the 
highest  degree  as  lowering  the  pride  and 
naval  power  of  the  enemy :    viewed  in  its 
relation  to  the  maritime  war  between  this 
country  and  France,   it  was  equally  re- 
commended  by  eiery  consideration    of 
national  pride,  of  safety,  and  of  economy. 
The  destruction  of  the  arsenals    in   tfie 
Scheldt  might  have  spared  us  the  neces- 
sity of  a  fleet  in  the  Downs  or  of  a  fleet 
at  Yarmouth,  and  either  left  that  amount 
•  of  naval  force  disposable  for  other  ser- 
vices ;  or  enabled  us  by  such  retrench- 
'  ment  the  more  effectually  to  aid  our  air 
lies,  or  the  better  to  support  the  burden 
'  of  a  protracted  warfare.     Independently 
therefore    of   any   consideration  of   the 
'  Austrian  war,  an  Expedition  to  the  Scheldt 
was  perhaps  the  effort  beat  calculated  to 
promote  the  enential  intertiU  of  Great 
Britain, 


I  have  thus  briefly  stated  the  general 
grounds  upon  which  the  Expedition  was 
first  resolved  upon,  and  by  which  of  them* 
selves  that  resolution,  would  in  my  opi* 
nion,  be  altogether  justified.     Then  came 
the  Austrian  war,  and  then  came  urgent 
applications  from  Austria  for  assistance.-^ 
Applications  which-  indeed  were  scarcely 
necessary  ;  because  we  were  called  upon 
by.  every  principle  of  the  most  obvious 
policy,  and  every  consideration   of  the 
strongest  self-interest,  to  aflTord  to  her  in 
her  arduous  and  critical  struggle  all  the 
auccouf  and  support  in  our  power.     With 
this  disposition;  the  question  which  first 
arose  was,  how  the  assistance  which  we 
were  both  bound  and  willing  to  aflS>rd, 
could  be  rendered  most  efllectual  in  sup- 
port of  the  cause  of  Austria.    And  I  can 
confidently  aver,  that  if,  in  the  state  in 
which  our  determination  then  was  in  re* 
spcct  to  the  Scheldt,  any  otbeir  destination 
could  have  been  pointed  out  for  an  Ex- 
pedition, more  obviously  serviceable   to 
Austria,  and  affording  an  equal  or  a  rea- 
sonable prospect  of  success  ;  the  superior 
interest  which  this  country  had   in  the 
success  of  an  attack  upon  the  Scheldt, 
would  not  alone  have  determined  us  against 
a  change  of  destination.     If  other  consi- 
derations were  equally  balanced,  the  ob- 
vious and  essential  interests  of  this  coun- 
try might  fairly  be  allowed  to  torn  the 
scale.     But  not  only  was  there  no  other 
destination  pointed  out  in  which  Austria 
miffht    be    more    efft;ctually  aided,  and 
which  it  was  necessary  to  sacrifice  to  oar 
pre-conceived  partiality  for  the  Scheldt: 
but  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  afler  m  foil 
and  fair  consideration  of  every  suggestion 
which  was  offered  to  us,  there  was  no  one 
point  to  which  an  Expedition  could  have 
gone,  which,  exclusively  of  the  separate 
interests  of  this  country,  could  fh>m  ita 
general  importance,  policy,  and  practice 
bility,  be  placed  in  competition  with  the 
capture  or  destruction  of  Antwerp.  Ther« 
are  obviously  two  modes  of  aiding  the  ef- 
forts of  an  ally ;  the  one  to  support  him 
by  direct  co-operation  with  his  armies  m 
the  field  ;  the  other  by  a  formidable  di- 
version to  distract  the  attention  of  the  ene- 
my and  to  relieve  our  ally  from  some 
part  of  the  pressure  of  the  vast  military 
force  concentrated  against  him.    1  should 
certainly  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
establish  by  argument  the  impracticabi- 
lity of  a  direct  military  co-operation  with 
Austria  in  the  sittiation  to  which  the  con- 
tinent was  at  that  period  raducedy  if  I  had 
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not  heard  some  of  the  bon.  gentlemen  op* 
posite  contend  that  we  should  have  sent 
our  Expedition  to  the  bottom  of  the  Adri- 
atiCy  to  Trieste,  in  order  to  act  in  conjuoc- 
tion  with  the  Austrians ;  I  know  not  ex* 
actly  where,  but  I  suppose  by  penetrating 
through  the  Tyrol  to  Suabia ;  an  idea 
so  utterly  extravagant  and  absurd,  that 
the  mention  of  it  has  filled  me  with  amaze* 
ment.  Have  the  hon.  gentlemen,  who 
expressed  their  approbation  of  such  a 
plan,  reflected  upon  the  difficulties  and 
clangers  of  sending  a  -fleet  of  transports, 
crowded  with  troops,  open  such  a  voyage, 
through  the  streights  of  Gibraltar,  along 
the  Mediterranean,  and  up  the  Adriatic, 
to  a  destination,  at  which  it  might  arrive 
three  or  four  months  after  it  sailed,  and 
two  or  three  months  after  the  junction  for 
which  it  was  sent  out,  was  no  longer  either 
useful  or  attainable  ?  Have  they  consi- 
dered the  enormous  preparations*,  the  im- 
mense tonnage,  and  the  inordinate  ex- 
penditure which  it  would  have  required 
to  place  an  army  in  a  situation  to  take  the 
field  afler  such  a  voyage,  at  such  a  dis- 
tancCf  and  in  countries  so  little  prepared 
to  receive  us  ?  With  respect  to  the  other 
mode  of  direct  co-operation,  the  landing 
with  a  British  force  in  lower  Italy,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  state,  that  that  expe- 
riment was  tried  to  a  certain  extent.  And 
was  only  desisted  from,  when  it  was  in- 
contestibl^  found,  that  the  further  prose- 
cution of  It  was  useless  in  consequence  of 
the  retreat  of  the  archduke  John :  with 
whose  operations  alone  those  of  sir  John 
Stuart  could  have  been  combined,  and 
how  would  this  same  retreat  have  ope- 
rated upon  the  notable  expedition  to 
Trieste,  if  unfortunately  it  had  been  adopt- 
ed? Why,  the  consequence  it  appears 
would  have  been,  that  our  armament,  on 
its  arriyal  at  Trieste,  would  have  found 
the  French  in  possession  of  that  place, 
and  no  Austrian  army  or  military  force 
within  300  miles  of  it.  And  then  what 
jaercy  should  we  have  found  at  the  hands 
of  our  present  accusers,  if  we  had  pleaded, 
that  when  the  Expedition  sailed  forsooth, 
we  had  every  reason  to  think  that  it 
would  be  in  time  ? 

I  must,  however,  beg  leave  in  this  place 
to  state,  injustice  to  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment, that  the  idea  of  requiring. us  to  send 
•out  a  British  force  to  Trieste,  neTer  enter- 
ed into  their  contemplation.  Austria  un- 
questionably did,  as  watf  naturally  to  be 
expected,  point  out  several  modes,  by 
which  the  force  of  Ihii  country  could  4e 
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employed  ;  hut  never  hinted  at,  sttli  lesa 
recoromended,'^be  impracticable  scheme 
of  an- Expedition  to  Trieste. 

The  points,  to  which  Austria  did  pro* 
pose  to  the  British  government  to  direct 
its  attention,  were  distinctly  and  specific 
cally  these— 1st,  That  an  attempt  should 
be  made  by  a  British  force  upon  Italy»— 
2dly,  That  our  operations  in  the  pentnaola 
should  be  continued,— and  ^dly.  That  wo 
should  endeav>ur  to  operate  a  diversioa 
in  her  favour  by  landing  an  army  in  tho 
North  of  Germany.  These  were  the  pco- 
positions  actually  made  and  strongly  urged 
by  the  Austrian  government.  With  re* 
spect  to  the  first,  an  attack  on  the  side  of 
Italy,  I  have  already  stated  that  such  aa 
attempt  was  made,  and  that  it  was  oiilv 
desisted  from  when  a  perseverance  in  it 
on  ofir  part  ^ould  no  longer  be  productive 
of  any  benefit  to  the  cauite  of  Austria.  Aa 
to  the  second  proposition,  the  centinuasHse 
of  our  efforts  in  the  peninsula,  I  need 
scarcely  observe,  that  the  British  govern* 
ment  has  fully  Complied  with  the  desire 
of  Austria  in  this  respect,  because  every 
gentleman  who  hears  me  must  be  aware« 
that  our  operations  in  the  peninsula,  so  fiir 
from  having  been  slackened  or  suspended, 
were  pursued  with  unremitting  earnestneM 
and  exertion. 

It  remains  only  to  consider  the  Sd  and 
last  point  recommended  by  Austria  for 
the  employment  of  a  British  force,  namely 
the  North  of  Germany.  Gentlemen  have 
dwell  with  much  emphasis,  upon  the  greai 
advantages  which  would  have  been  de- 
rived in  aid  of  such  an  Expedtlioa 
from  the  insurrections  then  kilowB  to 
exist  in  that  quarter,  and  from  the  spirit 
of  disaffection  so  prevalent  throogbeut  tho 
whole  of  the  population  of  Germany,  which 
the  first  success  of  the  British  arms  would 
have  called  forth  into  active  and  universal 
hostility  against  the  common  enemy. 
But,  I  have  always  been  of  opinion,  and 
have  had  occasion,  more  than  once,  to  de» 
dare  that  opinion  in  this  House,  that  to 
excite  such  insurrections,  without  having 
the  means  of  affording  effectual  perma- 
nent protection  to  the  insurgents,  is  an 
act  of  the~  greatest  cruelty  aa  well  as  im« 
policy. 

Undoubtedly  such  insurrections,liQwever 
temporary,  might  possibly  have  op»* 
rated  for  the  moment  as  a  partial  re- 
lief to  Austria,  by  drawing  off  a  perlioo 
of  Buonaparte's  "troops,  or  detainipg  the 
reinforcements  destined  for  his  army  on 
the  Dinube.    But  that  advantage  would 
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tiso  belong  to  the  Expedition  to  the 
Scheldt.  So  thtrefore  the  two  rival  des- 
tinations might  be  considered  as  equal. 
They  were  then  to  be  compared  as  to 
their  respecti?e  probabilities  of  success. 
Supposing  these  probabilities  equal  also ; 
then  and  then  only  woold  be  to  be  con- 
sidered the  balance  of  advantage  tti  this 
^ooDtrv  in  farour  of  the  Scheldt.  But 
•opposing  the  failure  in  Germany  themore 
Kkely,  how  would  the  evil  of  that  failure 
be  aggravated  by  the  misieries  which  it 
would ,  bring,  upon  the  unfortunate  peo- 
ple who  had  been  induced  to  join  us  ! 
Gentlemen  declaim  against  the  Expedi- 
tion to  the  Scheldt,  merely  because  the 
objects  of  that  Expedition,  the  capture  of 
ships  and  the  destruction  of  naval  arsenals, 
fix  upon  it  the  suspicion  of  a  selfish  mo- 
tive. They  appear  to  me  to  carry  a  prin- 
ciple, good  in  Itself,  much  too  far.  ^^en- 
ever  any  partial  or  temporary  interest  of 
our  own  clashes  with  a  permanent  and 
vital  interest  of  an  ally,  our  temporary 
interest  ought  certainly  to  give  way; 
but  to  put  our  own  interests  of  any  descrip- 
tion altogether  out  of  view,  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  a  possible  imputation 
of  selfishness  from  a  perverse  construc- 
tion of  our  motives,  would  be  absurd  apd 
romantic  in  the  extreme.  At  all  events 
let  those  who  feel  such  an  extreme  deli- 
cacy in  this  point  consent  to  carry  that 
dehcacy  a  little  further,  and  apply  it 
where  it  Is  at  least  equally  applicable^ 
to  the  case  of  those  districts  of  Germany 
which  the  approach  of  a  British  army 
would  have  roused  to  insurrection,  and 
which  its  retreat  would  leare  to  the  ven- 
geance of  their  oppressors,  and  let  them 
consider  whether  a  temporary  success  to 
our  own  arms,  or  a  partial  relief  to  Austria, 
would  have  been  legitimately  purchased 
by  such  a  sacrifice  of  those  whom  we  pre- 
tended to  deliver,  but  should,  in  truth,  by 
such  a  course  betray. 

If  indeed  we  could  have  hoped  to  effect 
their  permanent  deliverance,  the  case  would 
have  been  widely  different.  In  that  case 
the  North  of  Germany  would  unquestiona- 
bly have  been  the  chosen  scene  of  our 
exertions.  But  what  was  the  chance  of 
such  success  ? 

No  long  period  has  elapsed,  since  a 
British  army  was  actually  sent  to  the  North 
of  Germany  to  co-operate  against  Franco, 
and  it  has  been  attempted  to  be  argued, 
that  those,  who  were  parties  to,  or  wh^ 
approved  the  sendii^  out  that  former  Ex- 
f«dition  (which  arrived  in  Germany  just 
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in  time  to  learn  the  issue  of  the  fatal  bat* 
tie  of  Austerlit^],  could  have  no  possible 
justification,  for  not  having  sent  the  late 
Expedition  to  the  same  destination.  But 
here  I  must  beg  of  gentlemen,  to  consider 
the  difference  m  the  situation  of  aflkirs  at 
these  difl^rent  periods :  and  to  compare 
the  state  of  Europe  at  the  time,  when  the 
former  armament  was  sent  to  the  north  of 
Germany,  with  the  situation  to  which  it 
had  been  reduced  at  the  period,  when  the 
Expedition  to  the  Scheldt  was  under- 
taken«  On  the  former  occasion  a  formi* 
dftble  Russian  army  was  combatting,  in 
support  of  the  Austrian  monarchy;  and^ 
with  the  emperor  at  its  head*  was  already 
participating  in  the  main  operations  of  the 
campaign :  another  Russian  force  of 
15,000  men  was  advancing  in  the  north  ; 
and  with  a  corps  of  15,000  Swedes  waa 
ready  to  take  the  field  in  conjunction  with 
our  Expedition.  Denmark  was  neutral ; 
tlie  power  of  Prussia  was  whole  and  un- 
broken; and  though,  her  neutrality  waa 
cold,  perhaps  it  was  not  a  mere  profession; 
the  strength  and  character  of  her  armies 
made  her  policy  respected,  and  yeserved 
her  territory  from  French  violation. 
Compare  with  this  description,  which 
every  hon.  member  must  admit  to  be  jtisl^ 
the  situation  of  the  north  of  Germany  last 
year,  when  we  were  invited  by  the  Aus- 
trian government .  to  make  a  diversion 
there  in  its  favour :  Russia,  instead  of  be- 
ing leagued  against  France,  was  now  her 
most  obsequious  and  devoted  ally ;  Den- 
mark our  enemy ;  the  military  power  of 
Prussia  no  longer  formidable  even  by  re- 
putation, but  broken  down  in  one  disas- 
trous battle,  the  sequel  of  a  disastrous  po- 
licy. And  the  whole  face  of  Germany, 
once  covered  with  independent  and  re- 
spectable states,  now  strewed  with  the 
fragments  of  her  antient  institutions ;  and* 
presenting  nothing  in  their  room,  but  en- 
feebled or  usurped  governments,  all' 
leagued  with,  or  subservient  to  France. 
Such  was  the  state  of  things,  in  which  we 
were  invited  to  send  an  army  to  the  north 
of  Germany.  Let  us  consider  a  little 
the  detail  of  such  an  operation.  Could  we 
have  sent  our  army  upon  any  other  con- 
dition, or  with  any  other  view  than  that 
it  should  return  to  England  in  the  winter? 
No  one  of  those  who  have  most  strejiu- 
ously  contended  for  the  policy  of  a  diver- 
sion in  the  north  of  Germany^  has  ven- 
tured to  go  the  length  of  suting  that  it 
would  have  been  politic  to  risk  the  fate  (^ 
a  British  army  during  the  winter  in  that 
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Salt  of  the  continent.  The  time9  are  in- 
eed  long  passed,  when  foreign  armies, 
moving  in  great  masses,  could  maintain 
tbefnselyes  like  a  separate  state,  a  nation 
among  nations,  in  the  heart  of  Germany, 
for  many  successive  seasons :  the  circum* 
stances  of  Europe  are  completely  changed 
since  any  such  comprehensive  plan  of 
continuous  operations  could  have  been 
practicable  ;  and,  at  all  events,  the  force 
we  could  spare  for  such  an  undertaking 
must  have  been  so  small  as  to  be  wholly 
inadequate  to  the  accomplishment  of  it. 
With  whatever  good  fortune,  therefore,  it 
might  have  commenced  its  career,  it  must 
have  been  finally'  withdrawn  before  the 
winter.  And  I  shudder  at  the  calamities, 
that  would  have  been  brought  upon  the 
unfortunate  inhabitants,  who,  having  been 
induced  to  take  up  arms  upon  the  faith  of 
British  protection,  must  have  been  left 
exposed  to  all  the  vindictive  outrages  of 
exasperated  tyrannVf  whenever  the  pro* 
gress  of  the  seasons,  independent  of  rai> 
Rtary  disasters,  should  render  it  indis- 
pensable for  the  British  army  to  retire. 

But  this  is  not  all.  It  is  not  alone  a  hu- 
mane consideration  for  the  sufierings,  that 
might  h^ve  been  entailed  upon  the  wretch- 
ed inhabitants,  nor  even  a  regard  for  the 
ultimate  security  of  the  British  army,  that 
rendered  an  Expedition  to  the  north  of 
Germany,  in  my  opinion,  inexpedient  and 
impolitic.  Thore  were  other  considera- 
tions, which  could  not  be  safely  overlooked 
at  a  time  when  such  an  Expedition  was  in 
agitation.  Broken  down  and  humbled  as 
Prussia  was,  she  still  had  an  army,  which, 
though  unable  to  make  head  against 
France,  might  yet  have  been  very  formida- 
ble against  the  limited  force,  which  we 
could  have  sent  out  to  Germany.  With 
that  army  the  British  army,  in  the  course 
of  its  operations,  must  have  came  in  con- 
tact; and,  if  that  were  likely,  (nay  rather 
if  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  it,)  I  will  ask, 
whether,  under  all  the  circumstances  of 
Europe,  it  would  have  been  prudent  in  us 
to  have  involved  ourselves  in  active  hos- 
tiUtieswith  Prussia,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  any  thing  like  an  understanding  should 
appear  to  have  existed  between  Prussia 
and  us,  would  it  not  have  furnished  Buona- 
parte with  a  plausible  pretext  fur  wrest- 
ling from  the  monarch  of  that  country  the 
bauble  of  a  sceptre,  and  tearing  from  his 
bead  the  mockery  of  a  crown,  which  be  is 
•till  allovred  to  wear?  If  then  these  would 
hare  been  the  consequences  that  would 
h«9w  nsahtd  from  an  Expedition  to  the 


north  of  Germany,  need  more  be  said  to 
shew,  that  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  his 
Majesty's  government  to  pause  before 
they  should  undertake  it ;  nay,  that  they 
are  fully  justified  in  having  decHned  tl}e 
undertaking  after  the  most  grave  and  ma- 
ture deliberation  ? 

All  this  would  be  true,  even  on  the 
supposition  that  the  insurrections  in  Ger- 
many had  risen  to  such  a  height  without 
our  interference,  as  to  hold  out  some 
temptation  to  an  enterprize  of  this  kind* 
Without  such  a  temptation,  to  be  sure,  the 
hostile  invasion  of  Germany  would  have 
been  madness.  But  after  all,  what  was 
actually  at  the  time  the  state  of  these  insur* 
rections  ?  What  progress  had  they  made« 
or  what  assistance  were  they  likely  to  af- 
ford to  our  cfibrts,  if  an  expedition  from 
Great  Britain  had  been  sent  thither  ? .  A 
bold  and  adventurous  soldier' (Schill)  im- 
.  pelled  by  loyalty  and  national  zeal,  though 
unauthorised  by  his  sovereign,  took  up 
arms  against  the  common  enemy,  and  hav* 
ing  assembled  a  few  followers  commenc- 
ed an  intrepid  but  short  lived  career  of 
active  hostility  and  daring  enterprize-^ 
The  Prince  of  Hesse,  seeking  the  recovery 
of  the  dominions  of  which  he  had  been 
tyrannically  deprived  by  Buonaparte,  was 
employed  in  raising  a  corps  of  partisans — 
and  the  gallantDuke  of  Brunswick,  anxious 
to  revenge  the  wrongs  sustained  by  his 
illustrious  house,  had  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  small  but  chosen  body  of 
troops,  and  was  enabled,  partly  by  the 
bravery  of  his  followers,  and  partly  by 
the  good  will  of  the  people,  to  traverse  the 
whole  of  the  north  of  Germany  unmolested, 
defeating  several  corps  of  the  enemy,  his 
superiors  in  number,  on  the  way. — ^This 
was  the  sum  of  the  insurrections  in  the 
north  of  Germany.  The  little  obstruction 
given  to  the  different  bodies  of  troops  in 
arms,  was  undoubtedly  a  proof  of^  the 
disposition  of  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  ; 
but  that  disposition  though  friendly  was 
inactive  and  quiescent.  Splendid  as  they 
were  as  instances  of  individual  heroism, 
these  partial  and  detached  exertions 
surely  did  not  amount  to  .such  an  expres- 
sion of  national  will,  npr  hold  out  such  as- 
surance of  general  concert,  as  would  alone 
have  justified  a  landing  in  the  north  of 
German Vf  in  reliance  upon  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  people.  It  was  surely  incom- 
bent  upon  us  before  we  embarked  in  such 
a  momentous  enterprize,  to  compare  our 
means  with  the  end ;  to  weigh  against  the 
possible  advantage  the  certain  sagrifice  j 
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and  to  keep  ever  appenooft  in  evr  cob- 
lenphition  tbe  dreadful  tofleriogt,  that  its 
failure  or  eren  its  partial  success  would 
draw  down  ujpon  the  population  of  Ger- 
many. The  reelings  of  humanity  no  less 
than  considerations  of  prudence  were 
ai^nsl  the  measure,  nor  could  Austria 
justly  expect,  nor  could  we  consistently 
aSird  her,  that  temporary  relief,  which  it 
ia  admitted  she  might  have  gained,  at  the 
expence  of  so  much  certain  and  perma* 
nent  injury  to  others. 

The  course  which  his  Majesty's  ^orern- 
ment,  on  the  contrary,  did  actually  take, 
^as  calculated  to  promote  alike  the  in- 
terests of  our  ally  and  our  own,  to  a  de- 
gree in  all  probability  much  greater,  and 
in  a  manner  free  from  the  objection  of 
injustice. 

Sir; — I  understand  that  in  a  French 
ne^vspaper,  published  immediately  under 
the  eye  of  the  gOTernment  at  Paris,  in  an 
account  of  some  former  debate  in  this 
House,  expressions  have  been  imputed  to 
me  importing  that,  when  the  Expedition 
sailed  for  the  Scheldt,  I  looked  for  and  ex- 
pected an  active  co<operation  from  the 
people  of  Flanders  and  Holland.  The 
wonis  of  so  insignificant  an  individual 
as  myself  could  hardly  be  worth  the  trou- 
ble of  misrepresentation — nor  should  I 
think  myselr  warranted  to  take  up  the 
time  of  the  House  in  setting  such  misre- 
presentaEtion  right — ^were  it  not  that,  from 
the  official  situation  which  1  had  the  ho- 
nour to  fill,  when  this  enterprize  was  un- 
dertaken, I  might  be  supposed  to  speak 
from  some  ascertained  knowledge  of  the 
disp<MitiottB  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
tries in  question  3^  and  a  declaration,  taken 
to  be  official,  might  be  used  to  their  wrong. 
I  think  it  right,  therefore,  to  avail  my- 
■elf  of  this  opportunity  to  deny  that 
I  ever  uttered  such  an  expression ;  I  will 
«go  farther,  and  fkirly  and  truly  state  that 
no  expectation  of  the  kind  vras  enter- 
tained, apd  that  ono  consideration  which 
mainly  recommended  the  Expedition  to 
the  Scheldt  to  my  mind,  was  the  absence 
of  any  such  view  or  expectation.  I  knew  we 
bad  not  a  force,  and  I  did  not  think  it  was 
our  polfoy,  to  engage  in  a  system  of  con- 
tivMenul  operatitMis;  The  samet>bjections 
vthtch  I  foh  t6  the  North  of  Germany 
Would  hate  weighed  with  me  against 
Atttv^rpv  if  it  had  been  proposed  to  me 
to  go  in  search  of  insurreetiont.  I  agreed 
ta  the  Bcpeditlon  to  the  Scheldt  aa  a  mili- 
ttry,'not^aj!oKtioal>  aiterpritfb  ;•  as  an  en- 
torprisl^'  of  dsittU^id  bdsHlity,  not  of 
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conciliat<Mry  00-operation;  I  had  n6  hop^ 
of  conquering  through  Flanders;  or  of 
keeping  Flanders  against  France;  or  of 
liberating  Holland  by  penetrating  its  fron« 
tier  from  the  Scheldt.  But  I  did  think, 
and  do  think  still,  that  a  great  blow  was 
to  be  stroek  ai^ainst  the  pride  and  powef 
of  Buonaparte,  by  the  destruction  of  his 
fleet  and  arsenals.  I  wished  for  no  longer 
occupation,  than  might  be  sufficient  fot 
this  purpose,  and  this  I  expcfcted  td  gain^ 
not  by  the  connivance  of  the  inhabitant^, 
but  by  force,  and  by  taking  them  unpre- 
pared. Indeed,  if  I  were  to  lay  my 
finger  upon  that  spot  of  subjtfffated  £u* 
rope,  wnich  has  suffered  the  least  from 
French  tyranny  and  oppression,  and  whera 
therefore  co-operation  was  least  to  be  ex- 
pected, I  should  point  out  Antwerp.  Be^ 
fore  the  French  revolution,  Antwerp  wa^ 
in  a  state  of  comparative  desolation  ;  he^ 
former  greatness  had  vanished  ;  her  pros'* 
perity  was  extinguished;  her  trade  an- 
nihilated :  her  population  was  dwin- 
dled;  andthe  grassgrowinginherstreets, 
formerly  the  crowded  haunts  of  industry 
and  commerce.  To  this  wretched  stat6 
had  Antwerp  been  reduced,  not  by  nature 
but  by  treaty,  not  by  any  moral  or  physi- 
cal defect,  but  by  the  arts  of  the  diploma- 
tist and  the  dash  of  a  pen  ;  and,  from  the 
destructive  effects  of  a  restriction  so  im- 
posed, was  she  liberated  in  consequence  erf 
her  annexation  to  France.  Neither  waa 
there  any  thing  of  attachment  to  bet 
former  government  to  counteract  the  tat' 
tural  influence  of  her  present  prosperity  ; 
and  it  was  against  the  sources  of  that  pros- 
perity, her  growing  maritime  greatness, 
that  this  blow  was  aimed.  From  the  po- 
pulation of  Antwerp,  therefore  no  aid  or 
co-operation  was  to  be  expected.  They 
alone,  perhaps,  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  continent  would  suffer  by  being  re- 
placed in  the  situation,  in  which  they  had 
been  previous  to  the  French  revolution.  Oh 
what  then  did  we  ground  our  hopes  of  suc- 
cess ?  I  have  stated  on  our  own  means  and 
their  vTant  of  preparation.  Undoubtedly 
we  had  expected  to  be  able  to  uke  Ant- 
werp by  surprise ;  and  we  had  every  rea- 
son to  suppose  it  would  be  found  in  such  a 
state  from  all  the  information  ^hich  had 
been  previously  collected  upon  the  sub- 
ject. That  the  information,  upon  which 
that  expectation  was  founded,  was  correct, 
has  since  been  unequivocally  proved.  I 
refer,  as  the*  most  satisfactory  prbof  oti 
this  pomft,  to  eertam  articles  which  wera 
publiflhed  in  the  Moniteur,  at  the  thnb 
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when  the  destination  oftbe  Expedition  was  i  to  proceed  in  the  execution  of  the  aervicre 
fivst  publicly  known  at  Paris,  purporting  intimated  to  tlicro.  In  that  case  no  Expe- 
to  be  the  official  cprrespondence  l)etween     dition  would    ever  be   undertaken :    for 


Buonaparte  and  his  minister  of  war ;  and 
manifestly  published  with  a  view  to  make 
ihe  people  of  France  believe^  that  Ant- 
werp had  not  been  incautiously  neglected. 
l*his  correspondence   set  forth,  that  our 
Expedition  had  been  originally  intended 
for  Spain,  but  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  armistice  between  France 
and  Austria,  its  destination  was  subse- 
quently changed.      An  assertion  which 
we  know  to  be  false,  and  which  could 
have  no  object  but  to  excuse  the   not 
haying    made    timely     preparations    at 
Antwerp.     This  is  a  construction  of  itself 
sufficiently    evident,    but    is   made    still 
more  so  by  the  order  with  which  this  cor- 
respondence was    followed.    An   order, 
commanding    the  gens   d'armes  and    the 
gurde  nationale  to  march  to  Antwerp,  im- 
mediately^  and  to  put  that  city  in  a  perfect 
state  .of  defence.     Most  unquestionably 
ii*  that  city    had  been  previously  secure 
against  attack,  it  would  not  have  been  ne- 
,cessary  to  issue  an  order  calling   for  the 
services  of  comparatively  irregular  troops 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  it  into  a  proper 
state  for  defence.     Such  a  measure  is  a 
Tirtual  admission,  that  Antwerp  was  in  an 
unprepared  state ;  that  the  enemy  was  taken 
by  surprize.  It  is  an  evidence  derived  from 
tne  enemy  himself,  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
.original  plan  of  tlve  Expedition  and  of  the 
original  probability  of  its  success. 

But  it  has  been  urged  with  a  great  ap-  ' 
parent  triumph  against  his  Majesty's  mi- 
nisters, either  that  they  had  not  foreseen 
the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  progress 
of  the  Expedition,  or  that  having  been 
aware  of  those  difficulties  and  dangers, 
and  having  yet  sent  out  the  armament 
under  all  these  discouragements,  they  are 
snore  deeply  responsible  for  all  the  conse- 
quences of  it.  Undoubtedly  his  Majesty's 
ministers  did  foresee  difficulties  in  the 
course  which  they  were  pursuing,  (and 
what  great  military  measure  can  be  expect- 
ed to  be  wholly  Jree  from  them)  but  the 
difficulties  which  they  foresaw  were  not  of 
a  nature  to  preclude  a  rational  prospect  of 
success.  Ill  am  to  judge  by  what  I  have 
heard  in  the  course  of  this  discussion, 
.fgentlemen  think  that,  before  any  expedi- 
tion should  ever  sail  from  our  shores,  his 
Majesty's  ministers  should  not  only  have 
an  absolute  certainty  of  ultimate  success, 
but  should  also  trace  out  to  the  respective 
coaunandeii  ereiy  step*  bj  which  they  are 


what  mortal  foresight  can  take  in  all  tin 
possible  casualties  that  may  occur  to  defeat 
the  object  ?    or  who  wbuld  undertake  to 
furnish  a  general  with  a  detailed  plan  of 
all  the  operations  which  he  may  have  to 
execute,  without  leaving  him  any  discre* 
tion  to  depart  under  any  circumstances* 
from  the  strict  line  of   his  instructions  ; 
considering  how  much  must  always  de* 
pend  upon  contingencies  which  cannot  be 
foreseen,    as  well    as  upon  observations 
made,  and  information  collected  upon  the 
spot.     A  man  engaged  in  a  game  of  chest, 
may,  without  any  question,  by  taking  cer» 
tain  moves  on  tne  part  of  his  adversary 
for  granted,  insure  his  own  success.     Bui 
then  if  his  adversary  should  vary  from  the 
course  which  he  assumes  for  him,  all  his 
hopes    would  be  frustrated,   and  all  his 
plans  would  fall  to  the  ground.     All  thai 
can,  upon  this  point,  be  required  of  a  go* 
vernmeut,  is,  that  they  should  in  the  first 
place  select  a  proper  object  to  justify  the 
attempt    by   its  importance,   and  where 
there  may  be  a  probable  prpspect  of  sue* 
cess :    that  their  views,  respecting  such 
object  should  be  communicated  without  re- 
serve   to  the  generals   commanding,  to 
whom  at  the  same  time  should  be  Mi  a 
certain   degree  of   discretion   as  to  the 
means  of  executins;  the  service  ;  and  that 
they  should  provide  adequate  means  for 
(jarrying  any   plan  that  may  be  deter* 
mined  upon  into  execution.     Much  has 
been  said  as  to  the  insufficiency  of  the 
means  provided  for  the  regular  siege  of 
Antwerp :  but  in  this  objection  it  is  as« 
sunied  that  a  regular  siege  was  necessary 
for  its  reduction.     The  expectation  of  th« 
government  certainly  was,  that  it  would 
be  taken  by  surprise  and  carried  by  bom* 
bardment  or  by  an  assault.    Much  censure 
has  also  been  bestowed  upon  his  Majesty's 
ministers  for  having  undertaken  the  expe* 
dition  at  all  in  opposition  to  the  declared 
opinions  of  the  commander  in  chief  and  of 
colonel  Gordon,  and  much  stress  is  laid 
upon  a  particular  expression  of  the  latter 
officer,  viz.  "  that  it  was  a  desperate  enter- 
prise."   It  appears  to  me  that  this  ex* 
pression  does  not  bear  out  the  interpreta- 
tion which  has  been  given  to  it.    It  is 
clearly  used  by  colonel  Gordon  in  a  col- 
loquial sense,  but  hon.  geoll^nsftn  extract 
from  it  more  than  its  strict^  etymological 
meaning ;   and  insist,  tbat^  according  to 
colaosl  Gordoii^  ths  coieipriae  was-io  oiiB* 
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tn\i  and  hasurdous,  dp,  if  undertaken,  to 
preelod^  all  kibpe  of 'success,  and  to  in*' 
elude  evKry  ground  of  failure. 

Great  eflbrts,  I  observe,  have  on  the 
other  hand   been  made  lo  disparage  the 
opinions  of  general  Brownrigg,  and  with 
this  view  particularly  it  has  been  urged 
against' him  that  he  had  not  siate<l  the  au- 
thorities upon  which  those  opinions  were 
founded.     I  observe  indeed,  that  thof^e 
gentlemen   who  seem  to  set  so  high  a 
▼alue  on  authorities,  never  once  thought 
of  calling  for  the  authorities  upon  which 
the  opinions  of  those  officers  were  founded 
whose  testimony  appeared  in  any  degree, 
to  bear  against  the  government.     But  so 
minute,  so  anxious  are  they  in  scrutinizing 
and  sifting  every  thing  that  favours  his 
Majesty's  ministersi  that  if  general  Brown- 
rigg  had  quoted  authorities  for  his  opinion, 
I  am  convinced  they  would  have  called 
for  the  authorities  of  these  authorities,  and 
so  on,  until  at  length  they  should  arrive 
at  some  point  where  they  could  make  a 
•tand  and  withliold  belief.     An  old  Indian 
mythology  affirms  that  this  globe  is  sup- 
ported by  an  elephant :  a  question  arises, 
what  supports  the  elephant }  the  answer  is 
"  a  tortoise  ;'*  well,  and  upon  what  does 
the  tortoise  rest? 'to that  question  the  my- 
Uiofogi&t  afibrds  no  answer.    And  in  like 
manner  general  Brownrigg's  authorities 
must  have  had  some  end,  and  so  the  hon. 
gentlemen  would  find  at  last  some  ground 
of  doubt,  and  some  excuse4br  incredulity. 
It  has   been  much  insisted  upon  as  a 
ground  of  charge  against  the  government, 
that.the  opinion  of  lord  Chatham  had  not 
been  taken  upon  the  policy  and  practica- 
bility of  the  Expedition;  but  upon  what 
ground  does  such  a  charge  rest  ?     As  a 
cabinet   minister  lord    Chatham    was   a 
party  to  the  principle,  and  by  havinc  ac- 
cepted the  command  in  chief  he  rendered 
himself  more  particularly  responsible  for 
its  execution.    There  is  a  story  which  I 
remember  to  have  heard  more  than  once 
from  an  hoa.  member  of  this  House  now  no 
more   (Mr.  Fox),  of  two  generals  in  the 
French  service,  one  of  whom  addressing 
kis    troops  at  the  commencement   of  a 
battle  or  an  assault,  used  to  »ay, "  allex  mes 
flolans;"  the  other  *'  allons  mes  ehfans." 
The  latter  was  the  more  popular  com- 
mander, as  be  shewed  his  confidence  in 
the  enterprise  and  his  expectation  of  suc- 
cess, by  his  willingness  to  share  in  the 
perils  and  the  glory  of  the  attempt.    Upon 
the  same  principle  the  hon.  gentlemen 
jBiay  ioAr  loi4  Chatham'a  aj^rofiatioD  of 


the  Expedition,  from  his  consenting,  by  the 
acceptance  of  the  command,  to  associate 
himself  with  its  operations  and  its  success. 

In  reply  to  all  that  has  been  said,  as  to 
the  impracticability  of  taking  Antwerp  by 
surprise,*  the  noble  lord  on  the  bench  be- 
hind me  (lord  CastlereaghJ  has  very  ap- 
positely quoted  the  case  ot  Copenhagen  i 
that  case  unfortunately,  however,  "  waa 
not  to  the  taste  of  the  hon.  gentlemen  op- 
posite :"  For,  say  they,  "  Copenhagen 
was  taken  too  much  by  surprise :  And 
besides,  the  inhabitants  of  Copenhagen 
were  filled  with  such  indignation  against 
us  for  the  unprovoked  attack;'^  that*- 
what?  why  "  that  they  surrendered  the 
city,  without  making  all  the  resistance 
which  the  state  of  its  defences  would  have 
allowed/'  This  was,  certainly,  the  oddest 
effect  of  indignation  that  I  have  ever 
heard  of;  that  it  should  diminish  energy, 
and  facilitate  surrender;  instead  of  ani- 
mating and  exasperating  hostility,  and 
determining  men  to  defend  themselves  to 
the  last  extremity ! 

But,    if  instances    are    necessary    to 
prove  the  practicability  of  carrying  such" 
a  place  as  Antwerp  by  a  coup-de-mainf^ 
they  present  themselves  to  recollection  in 
abunaance.     We  cannot  forget  how  the 
strong  fortresses  of   Breda,   Bergen-op- 
Zoom,  and  the  other  fortified  places  ia 
Dutch  Flanders,  and  Brabant,  fell  without 
a  struggle  before  Dumourier  in  the  in* 
fancy  of  thcf  French  revolution.    These 
instances,  however,  will  perhaps  be  set 
aside  by  the  hon.  gentlemen  as  easily,  and 
certainly  with  more  plausibiHty  than  Co- 
penhagen.   Their  fail  was  the  effect  of 
revolutionary  principles,  it  will  be  said. 
They  were    half  conquered   before    the 
enemy  appeared  under  their  walls.     Let' 
us  go  back  then  to  former  wars,  when  no 
such  extraneous  principles,  operated  upon 
the  (ate  of  fortified  towns,  and  we  shall  find 
a  regular  fortification,  Prague,  surrendering 
upon  a  bombardment  of  seven  da3's.    We' 
shall  find  Schweidnit2  in  Silesia,  a  fbrtre^i 
deemed  impregnable,  yet  taken  and  re- 
taken by  surprize,  I  think  three  severai 
times,  between  the  year  1747  and  1761^ 
and  a  fourth  time,  I  believe,  in  1762,'  but 
then  to  be  sure  by  a  regular  siege.    The 
three  former  captures  -were  by  rmip-rfc- 
mam.     If  I  were  to  go  farther  oack  stiM. 
I  might  refer  to  the  case  of  Lerida  in  Cata- 
lonia, before  which  the  great  Conde  failed 
in  a  regular  siege,  and  yet,  when  after- 
wards  invested  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the 
place  was  earriea  by  aisauH  in  a  fortnight. 
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,  fx  18  not  my  object  to  prove  by  thoie 
ii^staiices  out  of  the  numberless  caies  of  a 
nimilar  description  that  could  be  quoted, 
~  tjiat,  because  places  deemed  secure  against 
anch  a  mode  of  attack  have  sometimes 
been  reduced  by  a  coup-de-main,  therefore 
livery  impracticable  attempt  upon  a  strong 
fortress,  may  prudently  be  hazarded  !  No 
aiich  thing.  The  inference  that  I  draw 
from  the  cases  alluded  to,  is  simply  this, 
that,  as  in  the  progress  of  wars,  fortresses 
erf  the  highest  military  description,  for- 
tresses generally  deemed  impregnable, 
have  been  reduced  by  summary  means, 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow,  that  an  ex- 
pedition fitted  out  under  peculiarly  fa- 
vourable  circumstances,  for  the  attain- 
ment of  such  an  object,  should  be  justly 
condemned  as  rash  and  absurd,  because 
the  place  against  which  it  is  directed  may 
hare  been,  in  other  times,  considered  as 
Oot  liable  to  be  taken  without  regular  ap* 
proaches ;  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  a 
positive  dependance  ought  by  preference 
to  be  placed  on  improbable  contingencies, 
but  that  war  never  has  been  nor  ever  can 

5e  carried  on,  without  incurring  some 
anger,  and  leaving  something  to  bayard  } 
tJndoubtedly  i^ieans  should  h^  diligently 
proportioned  to  ends,  every  practicable 
foresight  should  be  exercised,  every  at- 
tainable security  taken,  and  as  little  left  to 
chance  as  may  be.  But  when,  after  all 
th^t  hum^p  wisdom  can  do,  to  chance 
something  must  still  be  left;  when  after 
all  physical  and  material  means  are  pro- 
vided, spirit  and  enterprise  must  after  all 
tprn  the  scale ;  I  am  not  prepared  to  con- 
demn an  expedition  beci^use  I  cannot  be- 
forehand demonstrate  that  it  will  suc- 
ceed. The  general  who  surrendered  with- 
out a  blow,  because  the  enemy  outnum- 
1}ered  him,  in  a  certain  given  proportion, 
may  have  acted  according  to  all  the  rules 
of  war.  When  lord  Peterborough  took 
Montjuich,  he  sinned  against  all.  the  prin- 
ciples of  military  calculation.  But  I  read 
with  more  delight  of  lord  Peterborough's 
romantic  achievements,  than  I  do  of  the 
■ober  and  regular  movements  of  his  suc- 
cessor, who  proceeded  with  the  most  scru- 
pulous regularity,  to  lose  bftck  ail  that  his 
eedecessor  had  so  irregularly  won.  A 
ok  came  out  some  year^  ago  in  France 
on  the  subject  of  a  carriage  or  some  such 
vehicle,  which  had  been  contrived  in  this 
country,  I  believe,  for  a  vvager  at  New- 
market, to  go  a  certain  distance  in  a  given 
time.  Tiie  author  of  tbe  book  undertook 
t9  prpve  vfry  ioiMrn^l^  tbftt  tb«  furqiool 


could  not  possibly  succeed:  He  fermfld 
a  most  elaborate  calculation,  sccording  lo 
the  most  precise  rules,  which  gave  tfai^ 
greatest  satisfaction  to  all  the  scientific 
of  Paris.  A  was  to  represent  tbe  car- 
riage; B  the  horses;  C  the  driver;  I> 
the  resistance  of  the  air;  £  the  irietion 
of  the  earth ;  and  F  the  utter  impossi* 
bility  of  success.  And  A  phis  B  plus 
C  plus  D  plus  £  was  equal  to  F,  and 
therefore  the  project  must  fail.  While 
the  book  was  publishing,  however,  tba 
wager  was  won:  but  the  lovers  of  science 
contented  themselves  with  affirming  that, 
though  tbe  project  did  succeed,  it  onghl 
not  to  have  succeeded.  Now,  Sir,  I  am 
ready  to  admit  that  hon.  gentlemen  came 
forward  with  their  mathematical  reasunr 
ing  under  very  great  advantages;  the 
Expedition,  upon  whatever  groonds  under- 
taken, has  failed.  But,  whatever  may  be 
the  reasoning  on  their  part  I  must  eve^ 
contend  that  this  failure  has  arisen  from 
causes,  which  it  was  utterly  impossible 
for  human  wisdom  or  power  to  controoh 
It  was  chiefly  to  that  state  of  the  winds 
by  which  the  Expedition  was  compelled 
to  go  into  the  Room-pot,  and  to  the  coo* 
sequent  impossibility  of  capturing  Cad- 
sand  that  this  failure  is  to  be  attributed. 
I  will  ask  any  hon.  gent  whether,  if  Cad* 
sand  had  been  reduced  in  the  first  in* 
stance,  and  the  passage  up  the  Scheldt  at 
once  opened  and  free,  there  would  not 
have  been  good  reason  to  expect  coai» 
plete  ultimate  success  ? 

From  the  countenances  of  some  of  tbe 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  I  collect  that 
there  are  judges  in  this  House  before  whom 
the  accused  appear  under  great  disad» 
vantaee.  1  feel  sensibly,  that  I  Utboor  under 
consiaerable  difficulty  in  arguing  this  case 
before  those  gentlemen  bv  whom  his  Ma* 
jesty's  ministers  have  neretf>fore  been 
called  on  not  only  to  defend  themselves 
for  fsiilures,  but  to  exculpate  theraselvea 
for  victories,  and  to  make  atonement  for 
success^  From  those  gentlemen  undoubt* 
ediy  I  am  not  sanguine  enough  to  look 
for  any  very  favourable  decision.  Snch, 
I  trust,  however,  is  not  the  disposition  of 
the  whole  House.  The  House  will  not 
make  his  Majesty's  ministers  responsible 
for  disasters  which  they  coold  not  prevent; 
nor  censure  them  because  the  weather 
proved  unfavourable;  it  will  not,  1  aaa 
persuaded,  regard  with  a  prejudicial  harsii^ 
ness  and  never ity  the  conduct  pf  men,  to 
whom  the  otaest  stretch  of  human  melioe 
could  impnte  no  motif  e  butihat  of  luviaf 
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dcpgred  at  grea^  risk  to  their  own  sUualiont 
to  reader  a  great  aervice  to  the  country.^ 
They  had  but  to  be  etill  to  be  safe :  but  it 
never  did  aad  never  could  jsicape  them,  that 
ia  an  undertaking  of  such  magnitude  and 
haaard  the  discri^it  and  unpopularity  to 
be  incurred  by  failure  infinitely  counter* 
balanced  any  credit  that  would  be  given 
to  ibem  by  their  opponeniA  for  tucceM, 

For,  Sir,  in  all  discussions  upon  the 
events  of  the  war,  I  observe  that  some 
gentlemen  mete  out  a  very  different  mea- 
sure of  judgment  to  the  actions  and  under- 
takings of  tlieir  own  government,  and 
those  of  the  enemy.  They  uniformly 
find  room  for  panegyric  in  the  successes 
of  the  French  ruler.  Nor  do  I  recollect 
to  have  ever  heard  one  of  them  censure 
the  conduct  of  Buonaparte  for  his  over- 
aights  or  his  failures.  The  injudicious 
and  unsuccessful  attack  upon  Acre,  the 
defeat  at  Aspern,  and  the  shutting  him- 
self up  after  that  defeat,  in  the  island  of 
Luier-lobau,  a  measuVe  universally  con- 
demned by  military  men,  as  an  egregious 
error,  and  one  which  afforded  to  Austria  an 
opportunity  of  decisive  and  destructive 
success,  if  happily  advantage  had  been 
taken  of  it«— these  acts  of  rashness  and  mis- 
conduct have  passed,  so  far  as  I  have  ob- 
served, without  animadversion.  But  while 
they  overlook  the  blunders  of  the  enemy, 
and  give  him  the  fullest  credit  for  his  suc- 
cesses, they  disparage  every  advantage 
and  exaggerate  every  misfortune  of  this 
country.  According  to  their  just  standard 
any  success  on  the  part  of  the  British 
government  is  invariably  the  result  of 
accident,  but  failure  is  evidence  of  igno- 
rance and  incapacity.  But  let  us  sup- 
po#e  the  course  of  the  campaign  which 
we  are  now  discussing  to  have  been  in- 
verted, suppose  the  enemy  to  have  been 
the  assailant— suppose  that  instead  of  hav- 
ing to  iustily  themselves  for  having  cap- 
tured Walcberen,  his  Majesty's  ministers 
had  now  to  defend  themselves  for  having 
suffered  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  be  occupied 
by  the  enemy;  for  having  allowed  a 
French  army  to  remain  for  three  whole 
months  in  possession  of  a  station  menacing 
and  overawing  our  principal  naval  arsenal 
at  Portsmouth?  What  would  be  the  severity 
of  the  charges  which  their  accusers  would 
then  have  brought  against  them ;  what 
admiration  would  have  been  expressed  of 
the  enterprioe  of  the  enemy,  and  what 
epithet  of  disgrace  left  unapplied  to  the 
ministers  who  had  thus  been  uken  by 
•urpf iae  }    And  yel,  estravagani  as  this 


supposition  may  sound,  the  eontsnued  oc- 
cupation of  Walcheren  by  a  British  Army 
during  so  many  months  had  precisely  the 
same  effiect  with  respect  to  France,  to 
which  the  Schekit  is  not  less  important  as 
a  naval  port  and  arsenal,  than  Portsmouth 
to  this  country. 

The  continued  occupation  of  Walcheren 
would  have  beeil  not  less  a  blow  to  the 
maritime  power,  and  to  the  pride  of  Bqo- 
napaite,  than  that  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  by 
France,  to  the  power  and  pride  of  Great 
Britain.  In  that  view ;  m  contempla* 
tion  of  its  moral  effect  upon  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  France  as  much  as  in  re« 
spcct  to  its  solid  advantages,  I  concurred 
in  the  destination  of  the  £xpe<htion  of  the 
Scheldt.  I  think  it  would  have  been  of 
incalculable  benefit  that  the  people  of 
France  should  see  that  he  could  not  strip 
his  coasts  and  country  of  troops,  and  draw 
the  whole  strength  of  his  army  into  the 
breast  of  distant  kingdoms,  without  sub- 
jecting to  insula  and  invasion  his  own  im* 
mediate  territories, and  the  dearest  interesta 
of  his  empire. 

That  these  and  other  objects  have  been 
blasted  by  the  ultimate  failure  of  the  Ex- 
pedition, i  do  not  attempt  to  deny.  But 
while  the  magnitude  of  these  objects  ag- 
gravates the  regret  which  its  failure  na- 
turally occasions;  it  offers  to  the  discri- 
minating justice  of  the  House  what  will 
be  deemed,'!  trust,  a  sufficient  justification 
of  the  undertaking. 

Having  said  thus  much  upon  the  gene- 
ral question  of  the  policy  of  the  Expedi- 
tion, in  which  I  feel  myself  involved  in  a 
common  responsibility  with  all  those  who 
were  at  the  time  of  its  being  undertaken 
members  of  his  Majesty's  government,  I 
come  now  to  that  part  of  the  question  in 
which  I  am  no  otherwise  concerned,  than, 
that  as  having  concurred  in  advising  the 
Expedition,  1  may  be,  to  a  certain  degree, 
responsible  for  all  its  consequences;  but 
in  which  1  had  no  personal  share.—!  mean 
the  period  of  the  evacuation  of  Walcheren*. 
Upon  this  subject  the  resolution  of  censure 
proposed  by  the  noble  lord,  appears  to  me 
immeasurably  severe.  No  man  can,  in 
my  opinion,  thmk  conscientiously,  that 
his  Majesty's  ministers,  with  the  island  of 
Walcheren  in  their  hands,  with  so  many 
strong  reasons  for  retaining  it  if  the  reten* 
fion  were  possible,  could  reasonably  be 
expected  to  come  to  an  immediate  deci* 
ston  upon  a  point  involving  so  many  conp 
aiderations  of  infinite  importance,  and  em* 
barrassment. 
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I  have  already  stated;  among  the  grounds 
ibr  ^tempting  the  Expedition,  the  com- 
manding position  of  Walcherea ;  the  cQrb 
^hich  it  put  upon  the  maritime  strength, 
and  I  might  add,  upon  the  commercial  great- 
ness of  the  French  empire.  The  customs 
of  Antwerp  are  at  least  one  third  of  the 
whole  custom  revenue  of  Buonaparte. 
Add  to  this  considerations  of  economy  : 
if  (as  was  at  least  the^  opinion  of  some  of 
the  mast  competent  judges)  the  possession 
of  Flushing  would  have  enabled  us  to  di- 
minish the  amount  of  the  fleet  destined  to 
watch  the  Scheldt :  add,  too,  the  military 
triumph  of  wresting  and  retaining  from 
the  en^my  the  key  of  this  naval  arsana^ 
upon  the  creation  of  which  he  had  rested 
so  much  too  of  his  glory.  Against  this 
was  to .  be  put  the  afflicting  sickness  and 
mortality  which  prevailed  among  our 
troops:  a  calamity  of  which  it  is  as  ab- 
surd as  unjust  to  pretend  that  the  ministers 
did  not  feel  all  the  weight  and  poignancy 
as  much  as  those  who  affect  to  be  the 
loudest  in  deploring  it.  But  neither  the 
original  plan  of  the  Expedition,  nor  the 
prolongation  of  the  stay  oC  the  army,  in 
Walcheren,  are  fairly  censurable  on  this 
account,  in  the  manner  and  to  the  degree 
to  which  the  noble  lord  proposes  to  inflict 
his  censure. 

If  an  Expedition  is  never  to  be  sent  to 
aclimate  less  healthy  than  that  in  which  We 
have  the  happiness  to  live,  the  circle  of 
warfare  will  undoubtedly  be  much  con- 
tracted. If  the  authority  of  the  very  emi- 
nent physician,  (sir  John  Pringle)  which 
has  been  quoted,  with  so  mych  conndence, 
is  to  be  conclusive  upon  this  question,  that 
same  authority  proves  a  great  deal  too 
much ;  for,  if  taken  in  its  full  extent,  it 
would  follow,  that  no  Expedition  ought 
ever  be  sent  to  any  part  of*  Dutch  Flanders. 
It  would  condemn  retrospectively  most  of 
our  former  Expeditions  to  the  continent, 
and  specifically  all  those  campaigns  of 
which  sir  John  Pringle  himself  has  writ- 
ten the  History. 

Every  man,  who  has  read  the  papers  on 
the  tahlu,  must  feel  and  deeply  feel  for  the 
miseries  unavoidably  incident  to  war^ 
but  though  these  miseries  have  been 
brought  nearer  to  our  view  than  in  former 
instances,  and  though  it  may  possibly 
suit  the  particular  purposes  of  some  gen- 
tlemen to  dwell  upon  them,  yet  I  must 
beg  of  the  House  not  to  suffer  themselves 
to  be  so  far  biassed  in  their  judgment  by 
the  impubc  of  a  very  honourable  feeling, 
as  to  imagine  that  the  insiance.'Of  this  Ex*' 


pedition,  however  striking;  is  singalar  in 
the  history- of  the  wars  of  this  oountry-^ 
I  beg  them  not  to  imagine  that  they  are 
at  liberty  to  exhaust  the  ^whole  of  their 
compassion  on  Walcheren  alone ;  nor  to 
deceive  themselves  as  to  the  tenure  by 
which  our  West  India  islands  are  beldw 
No  man  can  deplore  mor^  than  I  do  the 
waste  of  life  that  results  from  the  acqui* 
sition  and  retention  of  such  possessions ; 
but,  ir  must  be  considered  at  the  same 
time  that  no  important  national  advantage 
is  to  be  gained  without  some  kind  "of  sa- 
crifice, and  however  we  may  lament  the 
.  price  at  which  it  is  purchased,  a  govern* 
ment  would  betray  its  trust,  which  shoaid 
precipitately  abandon  a  great  and  essen- 
tial object  of  national  acquisition,  or  na- 
tional glory,  even  from  such  a  laudable 
impulse. — Happy,  indeed,  would  it  be  for 
mankind,  if  the  slaughter  of  the  battle, 
was  the  only  evil  of  war.  But  there  are, 
it  is  too  true,  various  other  sufferings  con- 
sequent upon  a  state  of  war,  besides  those 
that  are  produced  by  engagements  in  the 
field  ;  sufierings  which  have  not  the  ani- 
mation of  effort,  or  the  consolation  of 
glory :  but  let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
they  were  incurred  in  so  much  greater  pro- 
portion for  Walcheren  as  to  require  the 
exaction  of  a  vindictive  retribution  from 
ministers  in  this  case  more  than  in  any 
other.  Walcheren  had  often  been  an  ob- 
ject of  British  desire,  aye,  and  of  British 
possession  too.  We  have  won  it;  we 
have  held  it  in  former  times.  Its  impor- 
tance to  this  country  is  now  increased  ten* 
fold  ;  surely  its  climate  is  not  in  the  same 
proportion  become  more  pestilential.—* 
It  has  been  confidentially  asserted  in  this 
debate,  that  a  clause  existed  in  the  capi- 
tulation of  the  regiment  of  Berne  when 
in  the  service  of  the  Dutch  government, 
stipulating  that  these  troops  should  not 
be  employed  in  Walcheren.  This  as- 
sertion I  cannot  take  upon  myself  posi* 
lively  to  contradict,  but  1  can  aflBrm  from 
very  good  authority  that  this  very  regi- 
ment of  Berne  has,  in  point  of  fact,  more 
than  once  within  the ,  last  twenty  years 
made  a  part  of  the  garrison^pf  Walcheren. 
And  I  have  further  been  assured,  too,  that 
after  the  most  diligent  search  no  sach 
clause  is  to  be  found  in  s^ny  published 
treaty  or  capitulation  of  the  Cantons-; 
though  there  is  in  some  of  the  capitula- 
tions published  in  Dumont's  collection,  an 
article  providing  that  the  Swiss  anxiUaries 
shall  not  serve  in  Batavia  or  the  other 
Dutch  colonics.    Tluft  stipulation  is«  M  w* 
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know,  not  un^soal ;  the  foreign  troops  in 
oar  own  fleryice  are  not  bound  to  serve  in 
the  British  colonies. 

Still,  however,  the  whole  poiet  thas  at 
issue  is  merely  a  question  of  degree.  I 
adroit  withouthesitation  that  the  miseries 
incident  to  an  unhealthy  situation  may 
overbalance  many  and  considerable  po- 
litical advantages.  But  the  question  to 
be  considered  is,  what  were  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  possession  of  Walcheren, 
and  were  these  advantagps  such  as  to  jus- 
tify the  retaining  it/  could  it  have  been 
retained  at  any  moderate  sacrifice  ?  This 
is  the  calculation  into  which  gentlemen 
should  enter,  before  they  make '  up  their 
minds  tcrpass  censure  upon  his  Majesty's 
ministers  for  having  kept  the  island  so  long. 
The  result  of  such  a  calculation,!  firmly  and 
conscientiously  believe,  will  be  that  such 
was  the  importance  of  Walcheren  to  this 
country,  that  very  great  efforts  ought  to 
have  k>een  made  to  retain  it,  and  that  his 
Majest^^'s  ministers  were  perfectly  justi* 
fied  in  having  hesitated  as  long  as  they 
did,  before  they  finally  determined  to 
abandon  so  very  valuable  a  possession ; 
my  doubt,  I  confess,  is  whether  they 
ought  to  have  abandoned  it  at  all. 

If,  indeed,  his 'Majesty's  ministers  had 
previously  resolved  to  evacuate  the  island, 
I  am  not  ready  to  affirm,  or  even  to  admit, 
>hat  they  were  in  that  ca^e  justifiable  in 
retaining  it  so  long  merely  with  a  view  to 
the  destruction  of  the  works  at  Flushing, 
or  in  compliance  with  .the  wishes  of  Aus- 
tria.  The  destruction  of  the  basin  at 
Flushing,  a  mere  temporary  mischief  to 
the  enemy  to  be  repaired  by  money, 
ought  not,  in  my  opinion,  to  have  been 

Sorchased  by  any  avoidable  expence  of 
iritish  life.  It  was  not  an  advantage 
worth  such  a  price ;  and  as  to  Austria, 
though  I  would  do  much,  and  sacrifice 
mucn  for  an  ally  in  the  war,  yet  in  the  ac* 
tual  situation  of  her  affairs  at  that  period, 
so  long  after  the  armistice,  with  so  very 
tittle  reasonable  probability  of  the  re- 
newal of  hostilities,  if  our  army  was  ex- 
posed to  ten  days  unnecessary  sickness 
upon  the  supposition  of  aflR)rding  any  ef- 
fectual aid  to  Austria,  then  I  piust  say, 
tbat  there  does  not  appear  to  me  to  have 
been  any  just  proportion  between  the  ad- 
Taotage  expected  and  the  sacrifice  ac- 
tually made. 

Such,  however,  do  not  appear  to  have 

'l)eeD  the  notivest>f  the  delay.    It  appears, 

that  his  Majesty's  ministen  raceivad  sue* 


cessive  reports,  which  went  so  far  to '  en- 
courage the  hope  of  being  enabled,  to  re« 
tain  Walcheren,  that  I  must  take  it  for 
granted  they  were  induced  really  to 
look  to 'that  object,  that  they  did  not 
unnecessarily  expose  the  army  to  the 
influence  of  disease,  for  a  day  after  they 
had  finally  resolved  on  abandoning  tha 
island,  and  under  this  impression  I  shall 
certainly  vote  against  the  second  resolu« 
tion  of  the  noble  lord;  though  J  shall 
at  the  same  time  feel  it  necessary  to 
move  or  to  suggest  an  amendment  to  tha 
counter  resolutions  of  the  hon.  and  gpTlanI 
general  (general  Craufurd).  The  object 
of  my  amendment  will  be  to  omit  the  spe« 
cific  grounds  of  justification  arising  from 
the  circumstances  of  Austria,  and  from 
the  destruction  of  the  basin  at  Flushings 
and  to  leave  that  justification  on  the  plain 
and  obvious  ground  of  the  necessity  of 
collecting  the  materials  for  an  opinion 
and  the  danger  of  deciding  precipitately 
on  so  great  and  important  a  question.  I 
am  perfectly  ready  to  concur  in  the  ooo- 
elusion  that  no  blame  attaches  to  tha 
government :  but  I  cannot  concur  in  the 
hon.  general's  statement  of  the  premisea 
from  which  that  conclusion  is  to  be 
drawn.— These,  Sir,  are  the  grouhda  upon 
which  I  as  cordially  join  in  acquitting  the 
ministers  upon  the  second  of  the  noble 
lord's  propositions,  in  which  I  am  not 
myself,  personally  implicated,  aslconfi* 
dently  expect,  from  the  reflecting  justicer 
and  temper  of  the  Uouse,  an  acquittal  fo% 
myself,  in  common  with  my  former  col« 
leagues,  upon  the  charge  contained  in 
the  noble  lord's  first  -Resolution. 

Something  yet  remains  to  be  said  upon 
one  topic  on  which  much  stress  has  been 
laid  by  our  accusers — the  policy  of  mark* 
ing  with  extraordinary  severity  a  failure  so 
disastrous,  as  this  is  represented  to  have 
been,  of  an  enterprize  (as  it  h  averred,)  so 
rashly  undertaken. 

Sir,  of  this  policy-^as  a  matter  distinct 
firom  justice — ^I  take  the  liberty  to  enter* 
tain  great  doubts.  1  doubt  whether  the 
vice  of  the  British  constitution  and  govern* 
ment  be  a  too  great  proneness  to  under* 
take  splendid  and  daring .  enterprizes^^or 
its  main  perfection  ana  uncommon  faci* 
lity  for  conducting  the  operations  of  war. 
There  is  enough  already  (as  it  appears  to 
roe)  both  of  difficulty  to  impede  and  of* 
responsibility  to  daunt  any  admintstration 
in  this  country,  to  whom  the  conduct 
of  a  war  is  intrusted :  and  when  that  war 
is  to  be  carried  on  against  such  an  enemy 
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m  hiai  witk  wbom  w«  have  to  contand 
sipraMnt,    it   is    not   (in    mj  hombte 
OfMnioDy)  politic  to  go  oa«  step  beyond 
what  justice  may    prescribe  to  enhance 
tiiat  difficulty,  and   press  the  Weight  of 
thsit  respensibility  upon  the  gorernment. 
9oisibly  I   might  tnink  that  even  t(»  stop 
something  short  of  an  extreme  and  rigor- 
ous account,  might  be  the  more  politic 
alternative  of  the  two.    We  have  to  con* 
fend  against  an  enemy  who,  with^vhatever 
qoaitfioaiions   he  may    be   endowed  by 
nature,  has  full  scope  and  play  given  to 
all  his  fkcdlties  and  views,  by  the  nnli* 
mited  power,  the  irresponsible  freedom 
with  which  he  acts.     He  asks  no  consent, 
he  renders  no  accoont,lie  wieldii  at  will  the 
population     and    resources  of  a  mighty 
emphre,  and    ita  dependant  sitates.     His 
successes  ai*e  magnined  with  enthusiasm, 
hfs  faikires  silently  pawed    over.     And 
against  this  unity   of  counsel    and  this 
liberty  of  action,  we  have  to  contend  un- 
der   the  dissRi vantages  of  a  mixed  and 
oomplieafccd   government.  Disadvantages 
m  this  respect  they  are,  though   happi  ly 
mad  gloriously  redeemed  and  compensat- 
•d  by  the  great  and  manifold  blessings  of 
%  coQstitation  unequalled  by  anjr  otiier 
mntam  of  human  poKcy  in  the  htstory  of 
tbei  worid !  Secrecy  of  design,  celerity  of 
rsecution,  a  boldness  of  adventure  arisinir 
from  fearlessness  of  responsibility  for  in 
sacccsa,  are  the  <)ualities  the  most  useful 
§&r  the  vigoroua  pvosecution    of  military 
operations.    They  are  advantages  wbveii 
oor  despotic  adversary  enjoys  in  the  meet 
Eminent  degree.    They  are  those  which  a 
free    government    neeessarily  wantSi    I 
doubt  whether  it  be  politic  to  aggravate 
tbe  inequality  of  socn    a  ooncest,    by^  a- 
mnmity  of  scrutiny,  and  a  haniriets  of 
sminmdvenion    upon  fhiluro,  which,  by 
■nMng  reepoBSfbfllty  too  heavy   to  be 
iMrnoi  bar  a' tendency  teniako  aH  enter-' 
prise  too  hazardous  to  be  attempted.-^ 
Nokhef  agsan,  while- 1  admit  and    lament 
the    &ilore  of   this  Sa!|>edition,  can  t 
mgtiee  with  thoeo'  who  consider  the  disa|>- 
paiutnsuiH  of  a  gmt  ofa^r  of  natkMa) 
polf^as'  eyaoMymous  with- national  di#< 
gp«c^  and  aa  pregnmit  with  notional  roim 
Disgrace  happily  there  haa  been  none. 
Oir  am  am.  net  oivfy  owtamished  in  tbia 
eaterprinr,.  boa  have  been  downed  with 
itfgnai    sQccew.    It  is  not    by  military 
datet  that  ve^  bavw  incarved  politieal 
disappointaienc* 
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danger  external  or  internid  to  the  statd 
from  the  failure  of  this  undertaking,  and 
from  the  judgment  of  acquittal  which  it 
is  anticipated  the  Hovise  may  pronounce 
opon  the  authors  of  it,  I  confess  they 
appear  to  me  to  bo  visionary  apprehen* 
sions. 

That  the  enquiry  which  has  takem  place 
into  this  subject  was  proper  and  neces* 
sary ;  that  it  was  due  to  the  magnitudu 
of  the  case  and  to  the  feelings  of  the  country 
I  admit,  as  willingly  as  any  man.— • 
I  think  it.  will  be  generally  agreed  that 
the  inquiry  so  instituted  has  been  con* 
ducted  throughout  with  as  much  iodos- 
dustry  and  impartiality,  as  temper  and 
moderation. 

I  hope  it  will  be  felt  that  those  who 
were  implicated  in  it  have  not  shrunk 
from  the  investigation  ;  but  have  courted 
it  with  all  becoming  deference,  and  novr 
await  the  result  with  all  humility,  but 
with  all  confidence  in  its  justice. 

When  that  result  shall  be  pronounced, 
I  trust  that  it  will  mecrt  the  dispifesionate 
acquiescence  and  approbation  of  the 
country.  Nor  do  I  fear  any  shock  from 
the  failure  of  the  Expedition  to  the 
Scheldt  (disastrous  and  afflicting  as  it 
has  been)  or  from  the  conduct  of  this 
House  upo»  it,  either  to  th  esobatantial 
and  magnificent  fabric  of  the  British  con* 
stitution,  or  to  the  sound  and  solid  foun» 
dation  of  British  greatness  and  prosperity. 
And  so,  Sir»  upon  every  ground  of  feeling, 
reason,  and  principle  I  expect  from  the 
justice  of  the  House  a  vote  in  opposition 
to  the  Resolutions  of  the  noble  loro. 

Mr.  WhUbread  said,  that  much  as  he  had 
been  surprised  at  many  things  which  had 
been  uttered  in  his  elaborate  speech  by  the 
right  hon.  genl.  who  had  jast  sat  down,  he 
was  still  more  surprised  at  one  omission, 
which  that  right  hon.  gent,  had  made;— the 
omission  of  any  aHenipt  at  his  own  vindl* 
cation  in  the  very  peculiar  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed.  To  supply  that 
omision,  be  had  a  right  to  caH  upon  timt 
right  hon.  gent,  on  the  part  of  that  Heoea 
ami  of  the  ooantry.  He  looked  upon  him 
as  a  man  beyond  comparison  more  respo»* 
sible  than  the  ifoble  lord  (Castlereagh)  for 
the  failure  of  the  l£xpedition  ;  he  const^ 
dered  hioi  too,  not  less  deeply  responsl* 
ble  fer  having  done  that  which«  in  the 
hiatoey  of  the  country,  no  other  man  cooid 
be  found  to  have  done  That  right  hen. 
g«nt«,  knowing  wferat  the-  ioiereits  of  the 
oouBtiT-  ifequHmAf  haeeriag  bualdea  all 
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those  meuareg  which  were  in  contempla* 
lion  and  actually  going  on,  and  having 
information  of  the  Expedition  which  was 
in  preparation,  did  nevertheless  on  Che  16th 
day  of  April  last,  ffo  and  declare  i^  the 
dake  of  Portland,  then  at  the  head  of  the 
ffOTernment,  that  the  minister  who  was  to 
nave  the  conduct  ^  -that  Expedition 
wasxiotcoB^petentlo  his  situation ;  that  the 
man  on  whom  the  duty  devolved  of  conduct- 
ing  one  of  the  most  important  operations 
ever  attempted  by  this  country,  however 
he  might  esteem  bim  in  private,  however 
he  might  value  him  for  his  good  qualities 
and  virtue^  was  not  competent  to  the  ar- 
duous and  growing  difficulties  of  his  pub- 
lic situation ;  that  the  man  with  whom  he 
was  in  habits  of  friendship  and  confidential 
Intercourse  was  so  unfit  for  his  office  as  to 
be  incapable  of  conducting  the  Expedition. 
Not  satisfied  with  this  proceeding  the  right 
hon.  gent,  went  to  his  Majesty  to  make 
the  same  communication,  for  fear  of  any 
mistake.  Yet  to  the  noble  lord  himself 
he  never  communicated  his  opinion,  that 
he  thought  him  incapable  of  performing 
th^  duties  of  his  situation,  but  suffered  him 
to  originate  and  conduct  to  a  close  that 
Expedition,  which  had  terminated  so  ca- 
mitously  and  disgracefully  for  the  country. 

Thoueh  the  right  hon.  gent,  was  thus  dif- 
fident of  the  noble  lT>rd,  it  did  not  appear 
.that  the  noble  lord  himself  was  troubled 
.with  any  distrust  of  his  own  talents.  It 
would  be  recollected  that  the  noble  lord 
on  a  former  occasion,  in  a  speech,  which 
was  said  to  have  produced  much  impres* 
sion  and  effect,  but  which'  had  certain- 
ly produced  no  impfesssion  on  his 
mind,  used  an  expression  as  applied  to 
the  government,  which  he  should  have 
occasion  to  notice  by  and  by.  In  that 
instance  the  noble  lord  had  the  confidence 
to  state,  that  the  administration  was 
founded  on  a  rock.  Little  did  the  noble 
lord  on  that  occasion  suspect  that  the 
rock  was  mined.  Little  did  he  think  that 
he  was  in  momentary  danger  of  being 
blown  alofl  in  the  springing  of  the  mine. 
But  as  it  often  happens  to  him  who  kin- 
dles the  train,  the  right  hon.  gent,  who 
laid  it  was  also  blown  up  with  him.  It 
was  the  wish  of  the  right  hon.  gent,  to 
place  the  noble  lord  in  another  situa- 
tion, a  change  which  the  generous  Heel- 
ings of  that  noble  lord,  and  he  was  ready 
to  give  him  every  credit  for  these  gene- 
rous feelings^  could  not  be  brought  to 
brook  or  submit  to.  It  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  imput«  improper  motives  to  the 
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right  hon.  gent.,  but  he  was  sure  that  he 
was  bound,  both  as  a  public  man  and  as  a 
minister  and  a  statesman,  to  preserve  his 
character  free  from  such  imputations.  If 
it  appeared  from  history,  that  ministers 
frequently  engaged  in  wars  with  a  view  to 
preserve  their  situations;  if  they  were 
told  of  Louvots,  that  bavins  incurred  the 
anger  of  Louis  XIV.  "he  induced  his  mas* 
ter  to  embark  in  a  war  which  was  to 
bring  destruction  upon  thousands  of  the 
human  race,  in  order  to  divest  his  atten- 
tion from  his  own  disgrace.  These  in* 
stances  should  be  a  warning  to  the  right 
hon.  gent.,  and  make  him  careful  how  he 
should  suffer  himself  to  be  influenced  by 
similar  motives. 

It  was  neither  his  intention  nor  his  wish 
to  enter  into  the  consideration   of  the  per- 
sonal feelings  and  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  transaction  between  the  right  hon. 
gent,  and  the  noble  lord ;  but  the  right 
Hon.  gent,  had  himself  twice  appealed  to 
the  public   upon  the  subject,  and  once 
again  by  his  friends.    As  one  of  the  pub- 
lic, he,  leaving  both  the  noble  lord  and 
the  riglit  hon.  gent,  at  the  thresholds  of 
their  offices,  and  passing  over  every  thing 
private  or  personal   in  the  case,  had  a 
right  upon   public    grounds  to  demand 
from  the  right  hon.  gent,  some  satisfactory 
explanation  of  his    most    extraordinary 
conduct.   With  regard  to  the  whole  of  this 
proceeding,  he  professed  himself  to  b« 
the  sincere  partizan  of  the  noble  lord,^'  not 
the  abettor  of  the  right  hon.  gent.     So 
far  as  regarded  the  public,  he  would  as|c 
the  right  hon.  gent,  how  he  could  answer 
the  question  which  he  then  called  upoa 
him  to  answer,  and  which  had  been  put  to 
him  before  a  month  since,  without  obtaining 
any  reply  ? — He  would  ask  the  right  hon. 
gent,   how  he  could  answer  to  his  sove- 
reign, how  to  that  House,  how  to  tha 
country  f  The  right  hon.  gent,  had  had  on 
that  occasion  oral  communications  with 
his  sovereign,  which  he  had  concealed 
from  bis  colleagues.     After  he  had  con- 
fessed that  by  his  vote  he  had  condemned 
the  secret  transmission  of  written  comma- 
nications  to  his  Majesty,  how  was  the  right 
hon.  gent,  to  defend  his-'own-eonduct  in 
that  instance  }  He  was  aware  that  the  right 
hon.  gent,  had  on  the  former  night  at* 
tempted  to  put  a  distinction  between  «ral 
and  written  communications,  which  to  him 
was  not  intelKgible.      It  would  remain, 
therefore,  for  that  right  hon.  gent,  to  shew 
in  what  that  distinction  consisted,  if  tha 
question  could  possibly  be  reduced  to  a 
U  A 
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fibape  in  which  the  House  could  touch  it  ? 
Had  not  the  right  hon.  gent,  pronounced 
m  noble  person  guilty  for  making  an  offi- 
cial communication  to  his  Majesty  with  a 
request  of  secrecy,  and  in  what  did  the 
case  of  the  right  non.  gent:  himself,  differ 
from  that  when  he  ventured  to  make  oral 
communications  to  his  sovereign  which  he 
concealed  from  his  colleagues? 

Tlie  right  hon.  gent,  however,  told  them 
vrith  a  view  to  disarm  the  accusations 
against  him  and  his  late  colleagues,  had 
that  those  gentlemen  who  brought  forward 
the  charges,  never  found  fault  with  Buona- 
parte, lie  had  told  them  that  they,  had 
often  found  fault  with  his  Majesty's  minis- 
ters, and  asked  whether  they  had  ever,  in 
any  instance,  blamed  the  conduct  of 
Buonaparte  for  having  been  foiled  and 
defeated  at  Acre?  But  what  had  that^ 
House  to  do  with  Buonaparte?  Their 
business  was  not  with  Buonaparte,  his  pro- 

i'ects,  or  his  failures,  but  with  the  right 
un,  ^ent.  and  the  noble  lord  ;  but,  above 
all,  with  the  right  hon.  gent,  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  conducted  himself, 
in  leaving  the  management  of  the  cam- 
paign in  the  hands  of  a  person  whom  he 
liaadenounced  to  his  sovereign  as  incapa- 
ble. The  noble  lord  had  undertaken  and 
conducted  the  Expedition,  supposing  him- 
self competent  to  it :  the  ri^ht  hon.  gent, 
on  the  contrary,  suffered  a  person  to  un- 
dertake a  measure  of  so  much  importance 
to  the  interests  and  honour  of  the  nation, 
whom  he  looked  upon  as  incompetent. 
The  noble  lord  was  responsible  simply  for 
the  failure  of  the  Expedition :  the  right 
bon.  gent,  on  the  contrary  was  responsible 
for  having  suffered  it  to  be  conducted  by 
one  whom  he  thought  incapable,  and  in 
ivhose  management  it  had- ultimately  fail- 
ed. The  right  hon.  geut.  had  entered 
into  a  long  and  fanciful  detail  of  observa- 
tions respecting  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe,  a  system  which  had  altogether 
▼anisbed  from  the  political  world,  and  that 
to  justify  the  policy  of  a  measure  which 
might  aid  in  regaining  that  balance.  Bpt 
there  was  no  longt^r  any  possibility  of 
snch  a  combination  in  Europe,  as  in  these 
times  could  be  looked  to  with  any  good 
prospect  of  restoring  the  lost  equilibrium. 
After  ridiculing  in  unqualified  terms  the 
idea  of  an  Expedition  directed  to  the 
Adriatic  and  Trieste,  and  bestowing  near- 
ly .equal  ridicule  on  the  notion  of  an 
expedition  to  the  north  uf  Germany, 
the  right  hon.  gent*  then  took  credit  to 
bimselG  and  the  govemmept  •f  which 


he  had  beeta  a  member,  for  their  humanity 
and  forbearance  in  not  exciting  or  encDa* 
raging  an  insurrection  in  any  part  of  the 
continent,  which  they  had  not  the  means 
of  supporting ;  as  if  any  such  considera* 
tions  had  influenced  their  conduct  in  ab- 
staining from  such  a  proceeding.  Ob  those 
tender  lambs  of  Copenhageu  !  Oh  those 
humane  and  merciful  souls,  who  so  com- 
passionately shrunk  from  the  cruelty  of 
exciting  to  insurrection  those  unfortunate 
persons  who  may  have  been  disposed  to 
rise  against  their  ruler,  but  who  could  not 
rise  with  effect !.  What  an  oVtHlow  of 
human  kindness  it  must  have  been  which 
could  make  them  abstain  from  the  atrocity 
of  stirring  up  to  fruitless  efforts  an  unruly 
population,  even  though  for  an  object 
which  they  themselves  looked  upon  as  im- 
portant ? 

It  could  not  however  be  denied  that 
the  moment  was  flavour  able  for  an  attack 
upon  Buonaparte  at  a  time  when  his  forces 
had  been  withdrawn  from  the  coast  and 
the  interior,  and  when  his  fortune  had  been, 
balanced,  and  his  fate  suspended  on  the 
Danube.  Both  the  noble  lord  and  the 
hon.  general  (Craufurd)  had  asserted^  that 
the  people  in  the  north  of  Germany  would 
rise ;  they  had  also  stated,  that  Buona- 
parte  had  lost  60,000  men  at  the  battle  of 
Aspern.  Could  it  then  be  doubted,  could 
it  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  an  army  of 
40,000  British  troops  landed  in  the  north 
of  Germany,  would  have  turned  the  forw 
tune  of  the  campaign,  if  there  was  any 
ground  for  expecting  an  insurrection  in 
the  north,  an  expectation  which  he  for 
one,  had  never  entertained  ?  But  if  tliere 
had  been  any  reason  to  calculate  on  such 
an  insurrection,  he  would  ask  whether  a 
British  army  of  40,000  men,  landed  at  that 
period,  in  that  quartejr,  would  not  have 
aflbrded  the  best  prospect  of  overturning 
the  fortune  and  power  of  Buonaparte  ? 

The  noble  lord  had  talked,  in  a  strain 
of  boasting,  of  his  projects,  and  the  opera- 
tions  which  had  been  in  contemplation. 
But  after  the  evidence  gentlemen  had 
heard  at  the  bar, they  must  be  sensible,  thtt 
notwithstanding  all  this  empty  vaunting,  it 
was  their  poverty  alone  that  kept  their 
forces  at  home.  To  this  fact  they  had  the 
conclusive  evidence  of  Mr.  Haskissoiv*- 
evidence  to  which  he  begged  to  call  the 
most  serious  attention  of  the  House,  but 
whiclf  the  right  hon.  gent,  from  the  nature 
of  his  observations  and  the  genera]  tenor 
of  his  argument,  seemed  neither  to  have 
heard  nor  read.    It  was  of  no  aignificatioa 
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whether    the    King's    government    bad 
100^000  disposable  troops  or  not;  whe- 
ther an  opportunity  presented  itself  for 
employing  them  with  effect  on  the  conti- 
nent or  not ;  whatever  opinion  might  be 
entertained  of  the  practicability  of  par- 
ticular operations,  the  want  of  money  wjs 
an  insuperable  bar.  It  had  indeed  been  said, 
by  the,  right  hon.  gent,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  which  he  was  a  member,  bad  con- 
sidered the  relative  circumstancei^,  advan- 
tages, and  proHpects  of  an  operation  in 
Italy,  in  the  north  of  Germany  or  else- 
where, before  the  fiat  had  been  issued  for 
directing  the  Expedition  to  the  Sclieldt. 
But  we  must  contend,  that  before  the  war 
had  broken  out  between  Buonaparte  and 
Austria,  the  Expedition  to  the  Scheldt  had 
been  decided  upon.     Amongst  other  facts 
produced  by  the  right  hon.  gent,  in  justifi- 
cation of  this  Expedition  he  had  alluded 
to  a  speech  delivered  by  a  near  and  dear 
relation  of  his  (lord  Grey)  a  short  time  af- 
ter he  quitted  office,  in  which  his  relative 
recommended  to  the  attention  and  consi- 
deration of  the  ministers  whojucceeded 
him,  the  importance  of  keeping  a  constant 
and  vigilant  eye  upon  the  Scheldt  and 
Antwerp.    Whether  the  right,  hon.  gent, 
took  up  the  idea  before  or  after  his  noble 
relation  had  been  said  to  have  suggested 
it  lo  him,  he  did  not  know ;  but  this  he 
could  well  recollect,  .that  in  a  speech  of 
that  right  boo.  gent,  a  short  time  afler  he 
came  into  office,  he  solemnly  declared, 
that  whenever  a  measure  of^ policy  was 
recommended  to  him  by  his  predecessors 
in  office,  wherever  he  could  trace  their 
•tens  in  any  system  of  national  intisrest  or 
.public  conduct,  it  would  be  a  warning  to 
nun  not  to  follow  in  the  same  track.     In 
calling  the  attention  of  the  House,  how- 
ever, to  what  had  been  said  on  the  former 
occasion  by  lord  Howick  (now  earl  Grey) 
upon  the  subject  of  Walcheren,  he  had 
forgot  to  state  that  the  same  subject  had 
successively  occupied  theattentionof the 
government  of  Mr.  Pitt,  of  lord  Sidmouth, 
of  ^r.  Pitt  again,  and  of  Uie  succeeding 
administration,  as  well  as  of  (he  present ; 
and  that  after  the  most  mature  considera- 
tion, all  idea  of  an  attempt  upon  Walcheren 
b^d  been  wisely  abandoned  by  each  until 
the  fatal  resolution  of  the  admmistration  of 
the  duke  of  Portland,    The  Expedition 
thns  undertaken  then  had  failed,  and  he 
therefore  had  justly  and  urgently  to  call 
upon  the  House  of  Cominons  to  avenge 
toe  .public  vpon  tbofc  miaistcrs  who  bad 


subjected  the  nation  to  the  ruinous  conse* 
quences  of  this  calamity ;  but,  above  all, 
upon  that  individual  who  had  declared  to 
the  duke  of  Portland,  and  afterwards,  for 
fear  of  mistake,  had  gone  to  declare  to  the 
KinK,  that  the  minister  entrusted  with  iti 
conduct  was  wholly  incompetent  to  hia 
situation. 

The  right  hon.. gentleman  had  favoured 
them  with  an  explanation  of  the  ^rounda 
of  the  vote  which  he  intended  to  give,  and 
taken  credit  to  himself  even  for  voting 
againstthe  Resolution  censuring  the  policy 
of  the  Expedition  to  the  Scheldt.  But 
where  was  the  merit  in  that?  Was  not  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  in  giving  that  vote, 
promoting  his  own  defence,  he  having 
been  one  of  the  prime  movers  and  abettora 
of  the  Expedition. 

But  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  it  should 
be  always  borne  in  mind  by  gentlemen, 
that  on  the  day  when  the  intelligence  of 
lord  Chatham  having  abandoned  the  fur- 
ther prosecution  of  the  ulterior  objects  of 
the  Expedition  had  been  received — on  the 
day  when  the  accounts  were  brought  of  the 
retreat  of  lord   Wellington's  army;  and 
that,  notwithstanding  the  battle  of  Tala- 
vera,  it  could  not  maintain  its  position,-— 
on  the  day,  when  we  were  informed  of  the 
abortive  result  of  the  foolish  and  unprofit- 
able expedition  against  Ischia  and  Procida, 
a  result  which  any  man  of  sense  must  have 
anticipated, — on  that  day,  when  the  cabinet 
was  overwhelmed  with  an  accumulation  of 
disastrous  intelligence,  and  grievously  per- 
plexed about  the  best  means  of  extricating 
the  country  from  the  difficulties  in  which 
it  was  involved, — on  that  very  day  the 
right  hon.  gent,  called  upon  the  Duke  of 
Portland  to  fulfil  his  promise  respecting* 
the  removal  of  the  noble  lord,  offering  in 
case  of  refusal  the  peremptory  alternative 
of  his  own  resignation.    At  a  time  when 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  should  have  been 
aware  that  the  noble  lord  who  had  plan- 
ned and  conducted  the  Expedition,  must 
be  the  most  proper  person  to  superintend 
the  measures  necessary  to  be  taken  re- 
specting the  retreat  and  security  of  the 
army,  one  might  have  supposed  that  the 
right  hon.  gent,  would  have  had  some  more 
considerate  regard  to  the  situation  of  his 
colleagues,  and  for  the  emergency  of  the 
country. .  But  no ;  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man had  no  mercy  for  colleagues ;  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  own  views  of  personal  am- 
bition, he  cared  not  what  embarrassment 
he  brought  upoo  tbew  pr  upon  the  country. 
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right  hon.  gent,  had  indeed  asserted,  that 
we  were  not  bound  to  give  assistance  to 
Austria  ;  but  when  that  power  had  deter- 
mined to  make  an  efTort  against  Francei  it 
was  clear  that  she  ought  to  have  been  sup* 
ported. — But«  no,  the  right  hon.  gent.,  still' 
acting  upon  the  principles  of  a  narrow  and 
selfish  policy,  would  direct  the  force  of 
England  for  British  objects  to  the  Scheldt, 
where  no  diversion  could  be  effected  in 
favour  of  Austria.  When  the  bauble  of 
the  sceptre  to  which  the  right  hon.  geot. 
had  with  so  much  levity  and  so  little  feel- 
ing alluded,  and  the  military  force  of  Prus* 
sia,  had  been  wielded  by  Frederick  the 
Great,  they  were  successful  in  every  part 
of  Europe,  and  it  was  not  the  fault  of  tht 
Prussian  soldiers,  but  the  want  of  mind  iq 
command  them  against  Buonaparte,  that 
caused  the^  annihilation  of  tlie  Prussian 
army.  The  British  troops,  the  brave  Bri- 
tish army,  would  also  prove  a  bauble,  if  ag- 
badly  commanded.  Let  the*  right  hon. 
gent,  then  abstain  from  calamniating  th« 
brave  soldiers,  but  attribute,  as  he  ought, 
all  the  sufferings  of  the  Prussian  monarchy' 
te  the  incapacity  of  their  rulers  and  com* 
inanders. 

The  right  hon.  gent,  had  (quoted  some 
passages  from  a  speech  of  his  extracted- 
from  a  London  print  into  the  Moniteur, 
as  if  some  terrible  punishment  shouhl  be 
inflicted  by  the  French  ruler  on  bis*  sab* 
jects  in  conseauence  of  the  observations 
they  containea.  But  the  hon.  gent,  need 
not  be  apprehensive.  Buonaparte  had 
hitherto  done,  and  would  continue  to  do 
*  what  he  pleased,  without  that  right  hon. 
gent,  being  consulted.  In  the  irruption  of 
the  French,  under  Dumourier,  into  Hoi-' 
land,  all  the  towns  'alluded  to  had  opened 
their  gates,  except  Williamstadt.  Both 
the  noble  lord  and  the  right  hon;  gent, 
however  had  said,  that  they  had  not  ex- 
pected so  much  resistance  as  had  been  en* 
countered.  He  was  sorry  so  often  to  cou- 
ple the  noble  lord  with  the  right  hon.  gent., 
but  in  answering  an  argument  urged  by 
both,  however  reluctantly,  he  was  obliged 
to  couple  them.  He  must  deny  that  the 
success  of  the  Expedition  had  been  frus- 
trated by  the  whole  having  been  driven 
for  shelter  into  the  Room  pot.  The  whole 
on  the  contrary  was  mismanaged  both  in 
the  parts  and  in  the  progress,  both  in  the 
particular  and  in  the  general  design.  Why 
did"  not  the  marquis  of  Huntley  JisembarK 
at  Cadsand  >  Because  there  were  no  boats. 
Provision  was  not  made  by  the  most  ordi- 
nary resource*  to  procure  tucccit^  but  &il 


•*  Hot,  cold,  wet,  and  dry, 
"  AM  conteod  for  mastery ; 
'*  Out  he  threw  chaoe  id."' 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  ardently  soi>ght 
the  highest  official  station  in  the  adminis- 
tration, in   which   object  he  was    disap- 
pointed ;  and  the  intrigues  that  followed 
brought  the  marquis  Wellesley  into  the 
office  which  that   right'  hon.  gentleman 
held  at  the  time  when  he  wished  to  intro- 
duce that  noble  marquis  into  the  ofifee  of 
the  noble  lord,  whom  he  had  endeavoured 
;to  supplant.     When  the  right  hon.  gent, 
bad  so  conducted  himself,  he  was  not  sur- 
prised at  the  vote  which  he  meant  to  give. 
On  the  contrary,   he  should   have  been 
tnuch  surprised  if  he   could  have  been 
tempted  to  vote   against  his  former  col- 
leagues.     The  right  hon.  gent,  had  tri- 
umphantly quoted  some  passages  from  the 
]VIoniteur,  to  shew  that  Antwerp  was  not 
in  a  state  of  defence  at  the  time  the  £xpe- 
ditiiion  sailed.     He  had  also  told  them 
that  this  town  was  the  darling  object  of 
Buonaparte's  attention  '^  that  it  had  been 
made  by  him  a  grand*  emporium  of  ^com- 
anerce,  and  a  great  naval  depot ;  and  then 
winding  himself  up  to  an  hyperbole,  the 
right  hpn.  gent,  asserted,  that  one-third  of 
the  customs  duties  of  France  were   col- 
lected in  the  port  of  Antwerp  alone.     If 
it  were  true,  that  so  much  support  was  de- 
rived to  the  tyranny  of  France  from  that 
city ;  was  it  credible   then  that  Buona- 
parte would  have  left  so  important  a  place 
without  adequate  means  of  defence?'  Ant- 
werp had  been  acknowledged  by  the  hon. 
general,  the  noble  lord,  and  the  right  hon. 
fient.,  to  have  been  the  best  object  for  the 
£lxpedition ;  and  yet  the  right  hon.  gent, 
had  in  nearly  the  same  breath. stated,  that 
the  Antwerpers  were,  perhaps,  the  only 
people  in  the  dominions  of  France  that  had 
fnost  reason  to  bless  the  accidental    cir- 
cumstances that  made  them  prosperunder 
the  government  of  France. 

It  had  been  contended  that  the  Expe- 
dition kad,  or  might  have  ejected  a  pow- 
erful diversion  in  favour  of  Austria;  yet 
the  evidence  shewed  that  it  could  never 
have  led  to  protracted  operations.  The 
evidence  of  Mr.  Huskisson  proved  clearly 
that  the  Expedition  could  not  have  been 
sent  to  Germany  or  Italy  for  want  of 
money.  So  that  after  all  it  was  -only  Ant- 
werp,  and  the  arsenals  there,  and  in  Wal- 
cheren,  that  could  have  been  the  object  of 
practicable  attacks  by  the  Expedition. 
What  diversion  then  could  arise  IVom  such 
operations  ia  support  of  Austria?    The 
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it  must  unaToiJably ;  it  was  til-concerted 
and  impracticable,  and  from  first  to  last 
there  was  no  just  ground  of  expectation, 
no  possibility  of  any  beneftcial  result. 
The  noble  lord,  in  th6  course  of  his  speech, 
made  use,  in  his  usuiil  manner,  of  several 
set  phrases  which  succeeded  each  other, 
and  again  recurred  in  much  the  same 
order  in  every  speech  of  that  noble  lord. 
He  must  have,  however,  made  an  eXcep- 
lion  of  his  Talavcra  speech,  for  that  infr- 
nitely  surpassed  any  thing  he  had  ever 
heara  from  that  noble  lord  on  any  other 
occasron.  But  in  bis  ordinary  speeches, 
they  constantly  heard  of  military  means, 
military  resources,  military'  expedients, 
and  the  rest  of  them,  but  at  last  the  noble 
lord  far  outdid  himself  and  had  recourse 
to  a  new  expression,  conditional  pleasure. 
He  (Mr.  VV.)  had  heard  of  a  reward  pro- 
posed by  a  certain  ancient  monarch,  for 
the  invention  of  a  new  pleasure,  and  he 
began  to  believe  that  the  noble  lord  would 
be  entitled  to  it.  Whatever  it  might  be, 
•ven  with  the  noble  lord's  assistance,  he 
had  not  yet  made  Yhe  discovery :  though 
it  would  appear  that  by  conditional  plea- 
sure the  noble  lord  meant  simply  the 
King's  pleasure. 

In  the  extraordinary  defence  set  up  by 
the  noble  lord,  it  was  somewhat  surpris- 
ing to  find  him,  bottoming  himself  for  a  jus- 
tification of  his  calamitous  measure  upon 
every  illustrious  name  and  glorious  at- 
chiovement,  that  had  in  modem  times  ad- 
vanced the  interests  and  the  character 
of  the  country.  Was  it  to  be  endured 
that  the  author  of  the  disastrous  Expedi- 
tion to  the  Scheldt,  should  seek  for  a 
deiVnce  by  bottoming  his  ill  advised  and 
iTl  executed  operations  upon  the  pre- 
cedents of  sound  policy  and  correspond- 
ing success,  to  be  found  in  the  wise  mea- 
sures of  the  immortal  Chatham  ?  From 
bottoming  himself  upon  the  example  of 
the  great  Chatham,  the  noble  lord  pro- 
ceed«$d  to  a  height,  at  which  he  continued 
to  think  himself  elevated,  like  the  poor 
weak  monk  upon  the  summit  of  Pompey's 
pillar.  He  should  not  disturb  the  noble 
lord  in  bis  imaginary  elevation,  but 
leaving  him  to  enjoy  his  ideal  ascension, 
advert  briefly  to  the  other  grounds  upon 
which  he  had  endeavoured  to  bottom  his 
defence,  and  in  so  doing  should  find  it 
easy  to  drive  him  from  every  hold,  and 
shew  him  to  be  completely  bottom- 
less. 

When  the  noble  lord  bottomed  him- 
self OD  the  Expedition  to  Rochfort^  he 


told  them  that  there  was  not  a  murmur 
of  dis8.atiifaction  in  the  nation  on  that 
occasion.  To  be  sure,  the  noble  lord 
was  on  his  defence,  and  he  must  be  aN 
lowed  to  take  every  riBas($nable  license : 
bnt  in  this  point  he  had  asserted  more 
than  be  was  borne  out  in  by  the  fact.  He 
thought,  at  the  time  the  noble  lord  made 
the  assertion,  he  could  have  contradicted 
him  ;  but,  on  consulting  the  history,  he 
was  astonished  to  find  so  directly  the 
reverse  to  have  been'  the  case.  He  read 
that  the  expectations  of  the  nation  were 
wound  up  to  their  highest  pitch,  and  thai 
their  disappointment  at  the  failure  was 
equal  to  their  sanguine  hopes  of  signal 
success.  The  enemies  of  Mr.  ]Pitt  called 
it  Mr.  Pitt's  vision.  General  Mordaunt 
was  tried  bv  a  court-martial,  and  his 
acquittal  created  great  dissatisfactioa 
throughout  the  country. 

The  noble  lord  had,  however,  tried  to 
bottom  himsoff  on  lord  Chatham,  the 
great  lord  Chatham !  Why,  if  the  ta- 
lent of  the  whole  ad  m  in  iu  rat  ion  wer^ 
united,  and  compared  with  its  collected 
aggregate,  the  single  intellect  of  that  one 
man,  would  look  as  **  Ossa  to  a  wart." 
Lord  Chatham  dislodged  a  wretched  and 
intriguing  cabal ;  he  was  dismissed  from 
oflTice  ;  he  rose  superior  to  his  difficulties, 
gained  strength  from  the  fall  of  the  mean 
administration  which  superseded  him,  and 
raised  England  tu  the  pinnacle  of  glory 
on  which  she  stood  proudly  at  the  com* 
mencemcnt  of  the  present  reign.  On 
such  a  man's  acts,  he  was  confident  the 
noble  lord  could  establish  no  precedent 
for  his  conduct.  Failing  here  then  the 
noble  lord  next  bottomed  himself  upoa 
General  Wolfe!  General  Wolfe  went  to 
Quebec,  most  probably  ignorant  of  his 
ultimate  destination  ;  but  he  succeeded 
in  his  designs,  and  general  Wolfe  stands 
both  for  us,  and  for  future  times,  a  model 
of  vigorous  enterprize  and  sound  discre- 
tion. The  next  person  to  whom  the 
noble  lord  bad  recourse  was  lord  Nelson! 
Lord  Nelson  had  a  foresight  peculiarly  his 
own,  to  which  he  must  remark  the  present 
attempted  parallel  was  but  ill  suited;  at 
Ahoukir  he  depended  on  himself;  he  sew 
that  his  ships  could  sail  where  those  of 
the  enemy  swam,  and  accordingly  made 
an  attack  on  them ;  only  one  ship  of  as 
gallant  a  captain  as  any  in  the  navy  went 
on  shore ;  and  Nelson  said  he  was  glad  of 
it,  as  it  served  the  others  as  a  buoy  ;  be 
succeeded  in  his  attack,  and  attained  a- 
glory,  in  the   comparison  of  which  the 
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imbecility*of  the  ExpedttioB  underfliscua- 
•ion  sunk  into  contemptible  insignificancy 
and  noib'ingness.  At  Trafalgar  he  im- 
proved on  the  expedient  of  Clarke;  and 
at  Copenhagen  he  confirmed  aii  his 
former  successes,  and  established  his  tran- 
scendent glory.  On  this  immortal  hero, 
cither,  it  was  to  be  seen,  the  noble  lord 
could  find  no  bottom.  The  next  prece- 
dent chosen  was  the  Expedition  to  Egypt, 
that  Expedirior)  first  was  intended  for 
Belleisle,  and  had  actually  proce.eded  to 
Ferrol ;  it  went,  however,  to  Egypt,  and 
the  event  cuvered  Abercrombie  and  his 
brave  coadjutors  with  glory.  On  this  also 
there  was  no  bottom. 

Had  these  triumphs  been  introduced 
on  the  other  ^ide,  to  place  in  contrast 
with  them  the  df  feat  and  disgrace  of  ihe 
late  attempt,  he  should  not  have  been  sur- 
prised, but  he  could  not  suppress  the 
astonishment  he  felt  when  they  were 
employed  by  the  noble  lord,  in  the  way 
gf  eulogy  upon  the  motives  by  which 
that  project  was  dictated.  He  did  not 
know,  indeed,  where  the  present  ministry 
could  find  a  parallel.  He  would  remind 
the  H>>use,  however,  of  the  expressions 
of  the  great  Frederic,  relative  to  the  pen 
who  bad  preceded  lord  Chatham.  The 
.  House  might  apply  them.  "  They  were'' 
■aid  he,  "  a  batch  of  wretched  little 
lawyers,  presuming  to  compare  themselves 
with  prince  Eugene,  whom  ihe  great-lord 
Chatham  ousted." 

Having  in  vain  tried  to  bottom  them- 
•elves,  then,  upoa  great  precedents,  they 
had  recourse  to  such  authority  as  existed 
among  themselves;  and  the  right  hon. 
gent,  consequently  declared  that  general 
Brownrigff  gave  an  opinion  in  favour  of 
the  Expedition.  The  fact  was,  however, 
he  did  no  such  thing.  The  right  hon. 
gent,  then  said,  the  Dutch  were  sluggish 
and  would  not  rebel.  The  general  was 
here  too  against  him  ;  but  the  right  hon. 
gent,  used  his  evidence  most  convenient- 
ly ;  affirming  it  where  it  made  for  him, 
and,  totally  disregarding  it  where  against 
him.  It  was  said,  however,  that  the  gen- 
tlemen on  his  side  wished  to  discredit  the 
evidence  of  this  gallant  officer.  They 
certainly  dtd  not ;  they  merely  contrasted 
it  with  the  evidence  of  others,  and  finding 
three  to  one  against  a  gallant  general, 
and  the  gallant  general  against  the  right 
hou.  gent,  himself,  they  drew  the  obvious 
inference.  But  an  attack  of  this  kind 
came  badly  from  those  who  thought  pro- 
|Mr  AbcsueiTeft  (q  disregard  col*  Gorooa. 


But  it  had  been  found  oot  that  coj.   Gor* 
don   was  a  young   man  without    expe- 
rience.     Now,    really   he  would   much 
sooner  he   a  young  man  without  expe- 
riety:e,  than  an  old  man  in  the  same  si- 
tuation.    He  meant  no  disrespectful  al- 
lusions, but  he  certainly  had  no  fear  ia 
putting  the  experience  of  col.  Gordon 
againsit  that  of  lord  Chatham.     By  way 
of  an  excuse  for  tJie  appointment  of  lord 
Chatham  to  the  command  of  the  Expedi- 
tion, \i  had  been  said  he  had  served   ia 
America.     This  was  not  the   case;    he 
never  had  served  in  America.     He  bad 
served,    indeed,   in  the   disastrous  cam- 
paign in  HQlland  ;  and,  as  sir  D.  Dundas 
had  said,  he  had  no  doubt  he  had  behaved 
very  biavely  there  ;  but  still  that  was  no 
reason  for  now  giving  him  the  command 
of  40,000  men.     The  noble  lord,  however, 
had  chosen  to  rely  on  his  own  judgment 
in  all  his  appoioiments  ;  he  disdained  mi- 
litary opiirions;  tney  were,  in  the  nobla 
lords  language,  like  lawyers'  opinions; 
—lawyers,  who  would  first  deny  the  va- 
lidity of  the  title  deed,  and  then  run  and 
purchase  the  estate  themselves.      Why, 
what  rogues  of  lawyers  must  the  noble 
lord  have  associated  with !  What  an  as- 
persion did  he  cast  upon  bis  old  compa- 
nions. !  The  noble  lord  disdained  to  be  in- 
fluenced   by  military  opinions.      There 
was  an  anecdote  related  of  Buonapait^  on 
this  subject,  when  he  went  to  take  the 
command   of  the  army  in  Italy,  which 
was  well  worth  attention.     He   brought 
with  him  a  detailed  plan  of  the  campaign, 
which  had  been  digested  in  Paris:  this 
plan  he  .read  to  bis  general  officers  on 
taking  the  command,  and  after  reading  it, 
he  tore  it.    He  had  a  plan  of  his  own, 
and  so  had  the  noble  lord.    The  only 
difference  was,   that  the  one   produced 
victory,    and  the  other  calamitous   dis- 
graces, for  which  an  indignant  country 
was  now  demanding  vengeance.    There 
was  another  anecdote  recorded  of  Buo- 
naparte, which  would  shew  his  respect 
for  military  opinions,  and  the  descriptiop 
of  persons  from  whom  he  chose  to  derive 
them.     Afler  a  failure  in  one  of  his  can^ 
paigns,  he  did  not  choose,  like  the  noble 
iord,  to  depend  upon  himself,  nor  did  be 
choose  to  depend  either  upon  his  generals 
or  his  other  captains,  but  be  assembled 
his  non-commissioned   officers   together, 
collected  their  opinions,  and  abided  by 
their  decision.    The  noble  lord  had,  bow«» 
ever,  not  onl^  thought  proper  to  fejeci 
mUitar^r  opimgns  ia  the  fir»t   iiutaic^ 
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bat  eten  now  the  cominon  Tocabulary 
could  not  mipplj  htm  with  a  phrase 
strong  enoogh  to  express  his  ridicule  of 
them  ;  he  had  absolutely  coined  a  new 
word  to  express  bis  disregard  oF  the  evi- 
dence of  sir  W.  Erskine :  it  was  (said  the 
noble  lord)  •*  grotesque"  and  "  chival- 
rous." Grotesque  was  a  term  applierl  to 
testimony  not  very  intelligible  and  cer- 
tainly not  familiar  in  the  courts.  It  might 
be  dullness  of  comprehension  in  him,  but 
he  really  did  not  comprehend  the  mean- 
ing of  it.  "  Chivalrous,"  however,  as 
might  be  sir  W.  Erskine,  he  was  content 
to  take  him  as  commander  of  his  army, 
he  would  give  gen.  Brownrigg  to  the 
noble  lord,  and  they  would  take  the  field 
thus  arranged— he  had  no  fear  for  the* 
issue;  and  he  saw  by  the  noble  lord's 
smile,  that  he  was  willing  to  fight  him  on 
his  own  term^.  The  evidence  of  his  ge- 
neral he  must  defend  from  the  imputations 
cast  on  it;  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
pronouncing  it  as  clear,  distinct,  and  eru- 
dite, as  any  he  had  ever  heard.  It  waa 
now  most  consistently  discredited,  be- 
cause it  was  true  ;  and  all  his  predictions 
were  ridiculed  an<i  denied,  because  every 
one  of  them  had  been  calamitously  re- 
alized. 

The  noble  lord  had  very  freely  con- 
demned gentlemen  who  diftbred  from  him 
on  this  most  important  question  for  con- 
ceiyiiig  speculative  campaigns,  and  then 
insisting  that  they  should  have  been  acted 
on.  He  was  content,  however,  to  take 
the  campaigns  of  the  ministers  themselves 
and  to  try  them  for  their  i  ondnct  by  the 
test  of  their  own  absurd  projects.  They 
were  two  in  number ;  the  first  was  the 
campaign  of  the  noble  lord  and  genera^ 
Brownrigg.  They  commenced  most  va- 
liantly. On  they  went,  fighting  side  bv 
side,  and  bearing  down  every  impedt- 
nient.  Nothing  could  withstand  them, 
until  at  la^t,  unftirtupately,  the  noble  lord 
adviied  the  gallant  general  to  take  fire- 
brands, pr<)ceed  up  the  Scheldt  boldly, 
and  burn  the  ships-^'  Indeed  (said  the 
gallant  general)  that  is  impossible,  I  am 
tired,"  and  so  ended  the  exploits  of  the 
combined  commanders,  and  the  glorious 
hopes  which  they  bad  originated.*  The 
other  campaign  was  that  of  gen.  Crao- 
furd:  and  most  valiantly  did  that  hon. 
general  cut  and  dash  at  every  thing  which 
came  before  him.  and  a  most  noble  issue 
had  he  conjured  op;  when,  unhappily, 
the  vision  vanished,  dnd  the  army  ap- 
peared at  a  stand,  perishing  in  the  pesti- 


lential mar<thesof  Walclieren  !  'The  cam* 
patgn  of  the  noble  lord,  indeed,  disdained 
any  limitations  of  iime ;  he  "  was  nol 
bound  to  a  day."  There  was  a  slight  dif* 
Terence  in  this  respect  between  the  plan 
of  gen.  Brownrigg  and  his;  the  gallant 
general  was  bound  to  a  day <— all  his  success 
depended  upon  being  in  such  a  place  on  t 
certain  day ;  and  most  dismally  for  bit 
campaign,  did  it  fall  out  that  he  could  not 
in  the  nature  of  things  by  possibility^  ar^ 
>  rive  at  that  place  on  that  day.  He  would 
for  instance,  in  the  ardour  of  his  fancy, 
buoy  the  river  and  convey  the  whole 
fleet  up  the  Scheldt  channel  in  a  few 
hours.  This  it  required  fully  a  week  at 
least  to  accomplish ;  and  thos  the  gene- 
ral's famous  plan  fell  to  the  ground,  and 
for  thid  simple  reason,  because  it  was  im* 
poiistble.  Little  mistakes  in  time  would 
not  appear  surprising.  When  the  whole 
channel  was  to  be  buoyed,'  the  general 
said  one  day  would  finish  the  business ; 
but  when  the  pilot  was  consulted,  lie  re- 
quired a  week  fur  this  porpo.«e.  He  was 
not  disposed  to  deny  gen.  Brownrigg'a 
integrity;  but  he  could  not  avoid  wan- 
pecting  the  deficiency  of  his  judgments. 
Even  ill  attempting  "to  bear  op  before 
Flushing,  the  two  admirals'  ships  ran 
ashore ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  panic 
of  the  enemy,  might  have  been  instantly 
consumed  with  red-hot  shot.  Whowonkl 
believe  then,  that  the  gallant  general,  en- 
terprising  as  he  was,  could,  possibly,  in  a 
few  hours,  convey  up  above  one  hundred 
ships,  through  the  more  extended,  more 
intricate  and  consequently  more  difficvU 
navigation  of  the  whole  nver. 

There  w«is,  notv  that  he  had  disposed  of 
the  gallant  general's  most  chimerical  and 
fanciful  campaign,  one  circumstance  in 
the  evidence  which  he  must  allude  to,  and 
whi(  h,  in  his  opinion,  subjected  the  noble 
ford  to  the  most  severe  account  and  the 
heaviest  respon'sibity.  It  appeared  that 
lord  Ctiatham  did  not  know  the  situation 
of  the  arsenals  at  Antwerp.  Now,  from 
intelligence  laid  befi>re  the  secret  Cisfh* 
mittee,  it  was  proved  that  the  noble  lord 
did.  What  was  the  reason  that  he  did  ' 
not,  as  in  doty  bound,  inform  lord  Chat- 
ham ?  H«)w  would  he  answer  to  the  coun- 
try for  ihifi  mo<tt  culpable  neglect.  How 
couid  the  iHght  hon.  gent,  avert  the  still 
more  serious  responsibility  of  allowing 
his  incompetent  colleague  ras  he  con- 
ceived him)  to  remain  in  olnce,  and  fo 
commit  so  flagrant  a  breach  of  hris  public 
duty  f  He  did  not  wmb,  imkedi  to  pm* 
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duce  any  comparison  between  the  noble 
lord  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman.    The 
noble    lord     had     most   unquestionably 
through  the  entire  progress  of  this  ques- 
tion, conducted  himself  in  the  most  candid 
and  manly  manner;  he  had  declared  be 
did  not  shrink  from  responsibility,  and  he 
bad  consistently  voted  for  inquiry.     The 
right  hon.  gent,  on  the  other  band,  had 
anected  candour,  and  acted  with  dupli- 
city ;  he  had  pretended  that  he  sought  in- 
vestigation, and  yet  he  voted  steady  and  ^ 
staunch   against  inquiry.      He  now,  in- 
deed, talked  oftbe  benefits  of  this  inquiry, 
when  he  could  no  longer  avert  its  prose- 
cution, and  pretended  to  panegyrise  that 
which  could  have  no  good  result,  unless 
it  involved  him  in  merited  condemnation. 
Since  this  inquiry  had  proceeded,  he  had 
only  to  regret  that  the  names  of  the  dif- 
ferent members  did  not  go  forth  coupled 
with  the  questions  which  they  had  sepa- 
rately asked  the  witnesses :  considering 
from  whom  many  of  the  ^  questions  had 
come,  the  effect  wo^ld  have  been    ex- 
tremely diverting.     The  noble  lord,  for 
instance,    had   asked  captain  Woodrofife 
(who  bad  surveyed   the    whole  country 
from  the  top  of  a  church  steeple,)  what 
good  he  could  foresee  from  the  Expedi- 
tion I    The  wilnei^  answered,  "  none  at 
all."     Foiled  in  this,  the  noble  lord  beg- 
ged of  every  one  to  tell  what  a  desperate 
weapoB  Congreve's  rockets  were.     Now 
this  was  hardly  fair  ;  it  was  like  a  trades- 
man pufBng  off  goods  in  which  be  had  a 
concern :  but  in  the  end,  the  noble  lord 
•  made  no  use  whatever  of  these  destructive 
instruments,  in  his  speech.     But  what  was 
the  answer  of  Mr.  Wood roffe  with  respect 
to  them  ?— Why,  that  these  rockets  were 
deemed    very   troublesome   things ;    but 
that  of  their  effects  he  knew  nothing  what- 
ever—and   who  did  ?    Of  this  evidence, 
however,  the  noble  lord  made  no  use,  and 
no  one  could  see  bis  object  in  introducing 
it.     The  noble  lord«  indeed,  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  the  .greater  part    of  the 
evidence  and   documents  which  he  had 
adduced  himself.     It  did  not  suit  his  in- 
terest to  refer  to  them,  and  therefore  he 
had  most  prudently  abstained  from  touch- 
ing upon  that  irrelevant  part  of  the  evi- 
dence. 

He  begged  pardon  of  the  hon.  g^nt.  op- 
posite  (general  Craufurd),  but  he  really 
was  led  away,  from  his  campaign  by  the 
noble  lord  ;  but  to  tell  the  truth,  he  had 
indulged  in  a  gentle  slumber  during  part 
of  its  fatiguci.    I  have  indeed  wondered. 


Sir,  (said  Mr.  W.)  how  your  vigour  was 
able  to  stand  it,  though  my  surprise  is 
much  abated,  when  I  consider  the  exer* 
tions  which^you  are  ever  ready  to  make 
for  the  general  interest.     I  really,  how- 
ever, had  sunk  into  a  slight  oblivion  during 
some  of  the  sieges  ;  though,  in- truth,  fcw^ 
of  them  took  much   time.     And,  when   I 
awakened  to  resume  my  services,  happen* 
ing  to  ask  from  a  friend  near  me,  how  fax 
we  had  got — "  Oh,  (said  he)  our  general 
says,    '  by  God,  be  has  just  taken  Bergen* 
op-Zoom.'       This  oath  would,  he  hoped, 
never  rise  in  judgment  against  the  gallant 
officer,  but  be  forgotten  by  the  generosity 
of  the  angel  alluded  to  by  that  interest- 
ing %vriter,  whose  pictures  from  nature  the 
gallant  officer's  speech  was  strikingly  cal- 
culated to  call  to  one's  recollection.     The 
gallant   officer,  whose  services  be  knew 
and  respected*,  was  no  doubt  as  tender,  as 
he  professed  to  be  of  the  blood  of  the  sol- 
dier, as  he  was  known  from  his  conduct 
upon  service  to  be  prodigal  of  his  own. 
The  gallant  officer  however,  might,   like 
Mr.  Shandy,  be  anxious  to  mount  his  hobby 
horse  upon   military  tactics.      The  siege 
of  Bergen-op-Zoom   might  be  as  familiar 
to  his  imagination  as  that  of  Namur  was 
to  Mr.  Shandy.  But  neither  the  gallant  ge- 
neral nor  his  friends,  the  ministers,  were 
Gt  to  cope  with  Mr.  Shandy.  Mr.  Shandy 
had  plans  of  all  the  towns  he  had  to  invest, 
but  neither  the    gallant  officer    nor   his 
friends  had  a  single   plan.     The  gallant 
officer,  however,  expressed  a  readiness  to 
forfeit  his  head  if  he  could  not  accomplish 
his  whole  project.     But  his  head  was  per- 
fectly safe,  for  he  might  rely  upon  it,  that 
I  he  would  never  be  sent  to  put  his  project 
[  to  trial.   .  No,  the  country  had  too  much  of 
such  trials  to  accede  to  another,  and   he 
trusted  the  House  was  too  sensible  of  the 
nature  and  consequence  of  the  trial  which 
had  taken  place,  to  accede  to  the  gallant 
general's  amendment.     What,  after  the 
farce  and  the  tragedy  which  marked  this 
Expedition,  was  it  possible  that  the  House 
could   adopt    the   proposed    amendment, 
which  would  go  to  take  away  the  very  sub- 
stratum of  his  noble  friend  s  resolutions  ? 
What,  after  the  noble  minister  of  war's 
frequent  exhibition  of  an  immense  army, 
on  paper,  illustrated  by  the  slow  difficult 
preparations    of  a   comparatively    small 
force. — The  noble  lord,  could  not  there- 
fore so  easily  get  rid  of  his  responsibility. 
He  gave  him  the  credit,  indeed,  of  not 
shrinking:  from  it ;  he  gave  him  also  the 
credit  ot  afibrding  a  full  and  complete  pre« 
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psntioii  lb  tbo  BspcdstioB.  Tke  foldiera 
w«n  well  eqQippad,  and  tbe  itaff  qaite 
completed.  «' KTen  (laid  Ifr.  W.)  eren 
the  d^f  tiaff  waa  perfect.  The  good 
dty  of  London  waa  represented  by  the 
toHiea  of  her  aldermen.  (Loud  laogning.) 
To  him  the  noble  lard  paid  the  most  mark- 
ed afttentioD.  He  went  to  Deal.  He  was 
the  last  person  be  saw.  Oh  1  how  tender- 
If  aflbcttng  waa  tbe  intenriew  !  The  fleet 
sailed— "bow  sad  was  the  parting!  The 
ndble  lord  slood  on  the  shore  saluung  the 
jolly  "aldermany  and  catching  his  tast 
aigb— >wben  the  worthy  baronet^  in  the 
words  of  the  ballad : 


"  Wftired  his  lily  band, 
*' iUid  bid  hit  DoUe  friend  adieo.*' 

Bat  at  last  the  envious  winds  interfered 
•«-the  Phosnix  spread  her  wingSy  and  waft- 
ed the  tqnies  and  the  alderman  to  the 
destined  port.  Last  night  (said  Mr.  W.) 
X  looked' abont  for  him,  when  an  allusion 
was  made  to  the  expence  at  which  the 
eity  estimated^the  Expedition.  The  jolly 
baronet  was  aw^,  but  another  kissed  the 
rod.  He  is  also  a  baronet»  but  that  is  not 
sufficient  to  describe  him^  there  are  so 
many  of  them  ;  he  may  be  known,  how- 
eTer  ;  his  face  is  less  round  and  less  ruddy 
than  the  other.  There  were  no  less  than 
three  of  them  there  huddled  together  on 
the  same  bench— three  baronets,  all  ele- 
tnied  for  unheard-of-services.  But  he 
UNMil  leave  the  aldermen,  however  reluct- 
antly, and  return  once  more  to  the  noble 
lord.  The  army,  it  must  be  allowed,  when 
h  did  go,  was  fully  completed  in  every 
diing ;  the  more  therefore  the  guilt  of 
the  noble  lord  and  his  colleagues,  to  send 
*  it  to  a  place  where  so  many  were  certain 
of  perisbins;,  and  consigned  to  a  premature 
and  iiifflonous  grave.  They  might  have 
saved  them  from  that  calamity,  had  they 
attended  to  the  adrice  and  opmions  of  the 
officers  they  insulted,  by  asking  in  mockery 
fer  their  opinions,  upon  which  they  were 

{^redetermined  not  to  act.  But  the  noble 
ord  dealt  hardly  by  hie  witnesses,  for 
Vfhen  they  gave  evidence,  such  as  he 
wished,  he  would  have  them  believed :  but 
if  they  did  not  do  that,  he  impeached  their 
testoony.  Afier  the  production  of  such 
witnesses  as  Mr.  Coke,  and  Mr.  Pole,  to 
attest  in  fact,  nothing  atall,  and  the  docu- 
ment found  upon  the  dead  French  officer 
in  Catalonia,  to  furnish  satisfactorv  proofb 
of  the  noble  lord^seeuracy  of  intelligence 
— afler  the  melancholy  catastrophe  of 
dds  ill-Gon^rted  and  ill-executed Expedi- 
tiM,  vraa  k  possible  tlUtt  th<  Houh  could 


ame  to  the  ghllant  officer's  amendment  f 
This  docoment  horn  the  French  officer 
was  indeed  a  curious  article  of  informa- 
tion for  the  noble  lord  to  rely  upon.  It 
was  casually  formed  in  1S08,  and  de« 
scribed  the  positions  of  the  French  army- 
at  that  tiflse.  Yet  this  document  was  ati« 
dooed  to  justify  a  great  military  move* 
ment  in  ItIO  ;  because  from  some  loose 
intelligence  since  obtained,  it  was  inf^^* 
red  that  nearly  the  whole  of  that  army 
had  gene  to  the  Danube^  Soch  was  the 
natore  of  tbe  intelligence  upon  which  the 
noble  lord  set  oar  military  resources  in 
motion.  But  thenoble  lord  would,  it  seemf^ 
call  over  the  Prench  emperor  to  bear  ttfi* 
timony  in  farour  of  his  chltntctfer  and  tho 
policy  of  his  arrangemems.  This  call, 
however,  the  noble  lord  must  expect  now^ 
to  be  answered  according  to  the  old  adage, 
"that  he  was  married,  and  could  not 
come."  And  may  that  marriage,  said  the 
bon.  gent,  be  productive  of  general  feli* 
city,  by  leading  to  that  peace  which 
France  has  so  often  attempted,  in  vain,  t6 
establish  with  this  country. 

He  had,  perhaps  not  very  consistently^ 
indulged  in  some  fkrce  on  this  subject: 
alas!  he  was  now  come  to  pore  unmixed 
tragedy :  he  was  now  come  to  a  melan* 
cboly  esdmate  of  the  prodigality  of  human 
life,  and  the  wanton  extravagance  of 
human  happiness :  be  wiU  come  to  const* 
der  the  cruelty  of  men  who  had  sent  oof 
troops  to  perish  unnecessarily  and  inglo* 
riously  in  the  mo&t  unhealthy  climate  in 
the  world,  at  its  most  pestilential  season ! 
It  had  been  said  by  way  of  extenuation  of 
the  conduct  of  ministers,  that  the  last  sea** 
son  was  remarkably  rigorous :  be  had  to 
stute,  flrom  good  authorit]^,  that  it  was  onO 
of  the  mildest  ever  known'  in  Waltheren. 
— 'As  to  the  question  of  the  gallant  gene* 
ral,  whether  the  nation  would  consent  t6 
give  up  the  West  India  Mands,  because 
their  climate  was  unfavourable  to  tho 
health  of  our  troops,  be  would  declare  lor 
himself,  that  he  did  not  know  vrbether  he 
would  wish  to  occupy  so  many  of  these 
islands.  Certainly  ne  never  would  con* 
sent  to  retain  St.  llomingo,  at  the  expence 
of  so  many  lives  as  the  attempt  to  obtain 
it  had  cost  this  country.  Nor  would  he 
assent  to  the  detention  of  Walcheren,  how* 
ever  important  it  might  be  deemed  in  any 
point  or  view,  even  at  tbe  haxard  of  such 
sacrifices  as  that  island  had  occasioned. 
The  retention,  indeed,  of  this  island  was 
from  the  begiilning  evidently  impractica- 
ble.   Our  th>cips  b^  not  b«en  long  tbcfa 
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^^hen  they  actually  became,  from  the  pro- 
gress of  disease,  quite  unfit  for  active  ope- 
ration, even  had  the  ulterior  object  of  the 
Expedition  been  attainable,  and  required  * 
their  aid  for  its  accomplishment.     In  fact 
the  unhealthy  character  of  this  island  was 
not  to  be  doubted.     Let  the  House  look  to 
the  evidence  of  captain  Puget,  and  to  that 
of  many  others;^  let  them  look  to  sir  Lucas 
Pepys,  to  him,  who  made  such  a  curious 
exhibition  before  the  House,  who,  at  first, 
stated  that  he  did  not  know  any  thing  of 
hospital  diseases,  and  came  back  again  to 
explain  his  meaning,  that  be  did  not  know 
any  thing  of  the  internal  arrangements  of 
hospitals,  as  if  that  could  be  considered 
his  original  meaning.     As,  well,  indeed, 
might  a  man  be  supposed  to  look  into  a 
pair  of  empty  jack  boots  to  ascertain  the 
state  of  the  legs  which  once  wore  them. 
But,  yet  sir  Lucas  Pep^^s,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Keates  and  Mr.  Knight,  still  asserted,  that 
the  misfortune  attached  to  the  Expedition 
owing  to  the  progress  of  the  disease  at 
Walcheren,  was  not  attributable  to  them. 
Surely  then,  thi&case  ought  to  be  inquired 
into,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  guilt.     For 
what  guilt  could  be    greater  than  that 
which  Ted  to  such  calamity  ? 

But  the  nob!e  lord,  with  his  usual  sin- 
gularity  of  phrase,  called  this  a  specula- 
tive disease.  What  did  he  mean  by  this  ? 
Was  there  any  medical  man  so  ignorant, 
as  not  to  know  that  the  disease  "certainly 
awaited  pur  troops,  and  was  not  that  cer- 
tainly soon  experienced  and  fatally  ascer- 
tained ?  The  House  had  many  returns  be- 
fore it,  as  to  the  progress  of  this  disease ; 
but  did  the  nuble  lord  know  any  thing  of 
^he  state  of  the  troops  at  this  moment? 
^6w  few  of  them  were  now,  or  even  likely 
to' become,  fit  for  service  ?  One  fact  alone 
which  had  come  to  his  knowledge  was 
suiTicient  to  demonstrate  the  mischievous 
cfiects  of  ihis  distemper.  Out  of  1 28  men 
composing  the  Hj^ht  company  of  the  3rd 
regiment  of  guards,  all  picked  men,  which 
went  out  to  Walcheren,  not  one  man  was 
now  fit  for  duty,  it  being  necessary,  that 
those  who  survived  should  be  nursed  like 
children.  Such  then  was  the  consequence 
cf  an  Expedition,  the  main  object  of 
.which  was  to  he  achieved  suddenly;  was 
to  be  done^  as  the  noble  lord  termed  it, 
by  a  coup  dc  main.  But  the  noble  lord 
had  quite  a  peculiar  conception  of  that 
military  phrase,  instead  of  regarding  it  as 
ja  prompt  decisive  effort  of  courage^  he 
really  seemed  to  consider  it  as  tantamount 
,toa.siege;  to  the  slow  progrefip  of  pro- 


tracted operalions  and  suspended  attacks* 
— *.Whatever  might  be  said  of  the  capture 
of  Fribourg  and  Ismael,  that  of  Copenha- 
gen was  hot  surely  acoup-cf^-mofn^  although 
so  denominated  by  the  noble  lord.  Ai 
well,  indeed,  might  the  attack  made  by 
his  friends  and  himself  upon  the  minia^rs, 
if  victorious  upon  this  occasion^  be  coii9i« 
dered  a  coup-de^main.  They  had  opened 
their  trenches  upon  the  23d  of  January, 
against  miiMsters;  they  had  frequently 
mounted  the  glacis,  been  victorious,  abd 
bec^  repelled,  but  he  hoped  they  would 
on  this  discussion  finally  triumph  for  tl>e 
benefit  of  their  country,  still  their  triumph, 
could  not  be  deemed  a  coupfde-main,  un- 
less in  the  noble  lord's  singular  construc- 
tion of  the  phrase. 

Now,  as  to  the  retention  of  Walcheren,. 
be  declared  that  he  considered  that  unfot'* 
tunate  proceeding  attributable  principally 
to  the  right  hon.  gent,  who  spoke  last^ 
He  was  to  blame,  for  it  was  he,  who,  by 
throwing  the  apple  of  discord  among  hit 
colleagues,  produced  a  degree  of  confu- 
sion and  disorder  in  their  councils,  which 
unfitted  them  for  some  time  for  almost 
any  measure  of  government.  In  fact,  a» 
soon  as  they  recovered  from  that  confu- 
sion, that  ill-fated  island  was  abandoned. 
The  hon.  gent,  felt  that  much  more  mighi 
be  said  upon  the  subject ;  but  from  tho 
late  hour  of  the  night,  he  was  unwilling 
to  trespass  farther  upon  the  attention  of 
the  House. — Exhausted  as  he  then  was, 
and  as  the  House  was,  he  should  conclude 
by  demanding;  their  unanimous  and  protnpt 
decision.  The  nation  demanded  their  de** 
cision  ;  the  wreck  of  our  brave  army  de- 
manded it;  the  martyred  thousands  whom 
we  had  left  to  roc  in  Walcheren  demanded 
it. — There  is,  indeed,  (said  Mr.  W.)  from 
the  centre  to  the  circumference  of  the 
empire,  one,  unitt.d,  universal,  heart-rend- 
ing cry  for  justice.  Give  it  then  to  the 
supplications  of  the  peo]>le  ;  give  it  to  the 
sorrows  of  the  army ;  give  it  as  the  last 
consolation  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
the  dead ;  Give  it  as  a  pledge  of  (he  ho- 
nour and  integrity  of  the  living.  To  the 
people  of  England,  and  to  the  cause  of 
humanity,  the  punishment  of  those  who 
have  created  such  enurmous  evil  is  a  ne- 
cessary act  of  duty.  The  memory  of  the 
dead,  and  the  honour  of  the  army  calf  for 
vengeance  upon  the  authors  of  this  Ei^pe* 
dition,  and  I  trust  in  God  that  the  House 
will  attend  to  the  call. 
,  Captain  Parker  said  a  few  •words  in  vin- 
dication of  the  Expedition ;  af^c  wbic^ 
the  House  adjouroed. 
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[Campaign  in  Spain.]  Lord  OrmvUle 
to%e,  in  pursuance  of  his  notice,  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  certain  parts 
of  the  correspondence  respecting  the 
Campaign  in  Spain,  which  he  contended 
had  been  very  improperly  made  public. 
Ue  felt  himself  somewhat  embarrassed 
with  respect  to  the  course  he  ought  to 
pursue— his  objection  being  to  the  publi- 
city which  had  been  given  to  certain  parts 
of  the  correspondence ;  but  the  mischief 
which  must  arise  from  the  disclosures 
made  through  the  strange,  unaccountable 
and  unpardonable  negligence  with  which 
this  correspondence  had  been  thrown  on 
the  table,  was,  he  was  afraid,  already 
done.  This  correspondence  had  been  aU 
ready  printed  and  published  through  that 
House,  to  Europe  and  the  world,  and  the 
consequences  would,  he  much  feared, 
proT^  highly  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
ihe  country.  An  inconvenience  might 
•ome tiroes  necessarily  arise  with  respect 
to  the  conduct  of  negociattons  from  that 
free  discussipn  which  was  inherent  in  the 
frame  and  essence  of  our  constitution ; 
but  it  was  an  inconvenience  greatly  over- 
balanced by  the  advantages  derived  to  the 
country  from  that  free  discussion.  It  was, 
however,  a  sacred  duty  at  all  times  incum- 
bent upon  the  government^  to  take  care 
that  this  inconvenience  should  never  be 
unnecessarily  increased  to  the  detriment 
of  the  interests  of  the  country,  and  the  in- 
jury of  its  character  amongst  our  allies. 
It  was  peculiarly  a  sacred  duty  in  the 
King's  ministers  to  take  care  in  the  pub- 
lication of  papers  relative  to  negociations, 
and  connected  with  our  transactions  with 
friendly  states,  1.  That  the  public  coun- 
cils of  their  provemments  should  not  be 
betrayed,  and  that  no  improper  reflections 
should  be  made  public  upon  the  govern- 
ments  themselves.  2.  That  no  publica- 
tion should  be  made  of  the  quarrels  or  dis- 
viiions  of  the  leading  persons  of  such  go- 
Teramenta,or  of  those  coaBdeniially  em- 
ployed by  them.  3.  H  was,  above  all,  a 
Bost  sacied  duty  to  tako  care  that  the 
safety  and  the  lives  of  persons  confiden- 
tially employed  by  them«  or  on  the  part 
of  this  country,  or  from  whom  information 
was  obtained,  should  not  be  lightly  com- 
promised, OF  wantonly  put  to  haxard. 

The  princtiplts  of  conduct,  whicb  this  duty 
imposed^'hsKl  been  uniformly  acted  upon 
lA  tiM  pabUcaiiQBb  oC  diplomatic  corxca- 


pondence  by  the  government  of  this 
country,  until  the  period  when  his  Majes* 
ty's  present  ministers,  upon  a  former  oc- 
casion, yielded  up  their  offices,  and  pub* 
lished  witiiout  discrimination  or  selection, 
a  mass  of  correspondence  with  foreign 
powers,  several  parts  of  which  ought  never 
to  have  been  made  public,  and  the  pobli« 
cation  of  which  have  tended  materially 
to  injure  the  interests  and  the  character  of 
the  country.  It  was  then  in  contemplation 
to  have  made  a  formal  complaint  to  Par- 
liament of  such  extraordinary  conduct,- 
and  he  now  most  unfeigned ly  regretted 
that  he  did  not  upon  that  occasion  agree, 
that  such  a  complaint  should  be  made,  as 
it  might  have  prevented  a  repetition  of 
conduct  so  unworthy  and  so  disgraceful. 
He  felt  it  to  be  now  an  imperative  duty  to 
make  a  complaint  against  the  ministers, 
for  having  published  documents  of  a  con- 
fidential and  private  nature,  tending  to 
compromise  the  honour  and  character  of 
the  couiMry,  to  betray  its  interests,  and  to 
endanger  the  lives  of  individuals.  The 
papers  respecting  the  Campaign  in  Spain, 
which  had  been  delivered,  were  full  of 
passages  which  were  most  improper  to  be 
published.  It  surely  ought  to  be  consi- 
dered as  an  incumbent  duty  of  every  go- 
vernment, to  refrain  from  publishing  any 
remarks,  tending  to  bring  into  discredit 
the  general  in  the  chief  command  of  the 
troops  of  an  allied  power,  still  more  to  re- 
frain from  publishing  observations  to  thia 
effect,  which  were  merely  matter  of  opi* 
nion,  or  at  most  but  of  loose  suspicion. 
His  noble  friend  who  moved  for  these 

{papers  had  worded  his  motion  so  as  to 
eave  to  ministers  the  opportunity,  as  waa 
their  duty,  of  selecting  such  parts  as  were 
consistent  with  public  safety  and  indi- 
vidual security;  that  motion  being  for 
copies  atid  extracts.  That  House  was  no 
party,  therefore,  to  these  disclosures,  nor  he 
was  sure,  was  his  Majesty,  when  he  grant* 
ed  leave  for  their  production  ;  but  let  the 
House  see  what  they  contained.  The 
whole  tenor  of  them  was  (•  shew  the 
wretched  weakness  of  the  Supreme'Junta, 
and  especially  to  impugn  the  character  aiiA 
conduct  of  the  commander  of  the  Spaniek 
armies.  Let  their  lordships  turn  ofver  aH 
the  proceedings  of  piirl lament,  and  tbej 
could  not  find  an  instance  in  which,  jui^ 
at  the  close  of  a  campaign,  a  foreign  core* 
mander  was  thus  brought  before  parlia- 
ment with  whole  pages  of  invectrve  againrt 
btm.  Such  shocking  injustice  had  fiea 
be&reatained their  psoceedinga.  Hcluievr 
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noibinff  of  gen.  Cue^ta ;  but  if  he  w«re  a 
man  of  honour  and  character^  he  most  feel 
ai  acutely  as  any  man  in  this  country 
would  un<ler  similar  circumstances.  He 
was  reviled  by  ministers  in  parliament, 
and  their  attacks  on  him  published  here 
and  throughout  Europcj  even  in  the  very 
country  where  he  was  serving.  How  was 
he  to  defend  himself  to  the  Spaniards 
j^ainst  our  accusations  ?  Even  in  the  de- 
fence of  our  own  general^  it  did  not  seem 
that  attacks  on  character,  but  that  state* 
ments  of  facts  in  the  conduct  and  opera- 
tions of  the  general  of  the  allies  would  be 
sufficient.  Was  it  fit  for  a  British  mi- 
nister to  make  a  charge  of  meditated 
treachery,  implying  the  oringing  into  dif- 
ficulties and  the  sacrificing  of  his  own 
$rmy,  unless  he  had  a  positive  certainty 
of  the  facts  ?  What  foreign  general  couui 
£eel  safe  if  the  administration  under  which 
this  country  has  the  misfortune  to  groan, 
would  put  on  paper,  make  official,  and 
circulate  such  imputations?  At  pa|;e  50 
of  the  papers,  it  was  stated  thus  m  one 
of  Mr.  Frere's  letters  dated  Seville,  ''  It 
is  a  matter  of  general  suspicion,  and  has 
heen  for  some  time  past,  that  gen.  Cuesta 
meditates  some  serious  plan  of  vengeance, 
in  resentment  of  the  affironts  and  disgusts 
which  he  experienced  about  half  a  year 
^0  on  the  part  of  the  Central  JunU.  The 
dispersion  and  ruin  of  gen.  Blake's  army 
has  removed  one  great  obstacle  to  such  a 
project  on  his  part,  and  has  increased  the 
alarm  of  those  who  apprehended  iC* 

Thus  it  was  insinuated  that  that  general 
was  actuated  by  the  basest  motives.  In- 
sinuations against  other  generals  either  of 
want  of  talents^  or  of  an  indififerencc  to 
the  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
were  in  the  same  manner  indiscriminately 
published.  Of  Ye negas  it  was  flippantly 
•aid  in  the  same  letter,  *•  General  Venesas 
himself  does  not  appear  possessed  of  that 
military  reputation,  or  commanding  cha- 
lacter,  which  would  be  necessary  to.  coun- 
terpoise a  man  of  general  Cocsta'a  antho- 
laty  and  decided  temper.'' 

Thus  publbhin^  to  the  world,  that,  in- 
stead of  being  united  against  the  enemy, 
M  was  sought  to  poise  the  Spanish  generals 
•f^insteach  other,  and  that  such  was  their 
dksnniOD»  that  their  time  was  solely  em- 

tyed  in  i|uaiTeUiag  among  themsdves. 
the  same  letter  he  found,  that  Mr. 
Frere,  the  lung's  diplomatic  nrinistsr  in 
lpftin»  bad  taken  upon  himself  to  give  a 
aiMt  decisive  opinion  upon  the  tafente  of 
tk*  8|NUi|sb   gtoifalr*  obwmng^  tivm 


'^  We  have  at  this  momftAs  by  the  con* 
cession  of  all  the  world,  only  two  men 
who  are  capable  of  commanding  ^ven  a 
small  body  of  troops  in  a  military  m|a* 
ner— general  Blake  and  the  duke  of  Aifao* 
Querque;  uid  they  both  of  them  find 
tnemselves  without  an  army  ;  Blake  by  m 
misfortune  to  which  it  is  impossible  to 
attach  any  blame ;  and  Albuquerque  by  e 
misfortune  for  which  he  is  still  less  ac* 
countable,  that  of  having  given  urabnge 
to  the  Junta  by  the  circumstances  of  bia 
birth  and  fortune,  and  of  having  excited 
the  jealousy  of  general  Cuesta  by  his  re* 
putation  and  popularity  among  the  troops^ 
motives  which  I  fear  may  lead  to  the 
sacrifice  of  his  reputation,  and  to  the  los 
of  his  services  to  the  public  cause." 

Could  there  be  a  more  outrageous  ift« 
tack  upon  the  Junta,  than  thus  to  publish 
to  the  world  that  they  had  taken  umbrage 
at  an  able  general,  merely,  because  he 
was  a  man  of  birth  and  fortune,  and  the! 
bis  services  were  thus  to  be  lost  to  the 
public  cause.  And  yet  their  lordships  had 
often  been  told  that  this  very  Jonta  par* 
ticalarly  claimed  our  support,  as  the  steady 
and  ardent  defenders  of  the  righto  of  their 
country  and  of  just  relations  emitting  in 
society.  But  still  more  in  these  papers* 
private  and  confidential  communicatione 
were  betraved,  for  a  private  letter  frooi 
the  duke  of  Albuquerque  was  made  peb* 
liCf  which  was  evidently  intended  to  be 
entirely  confidential.  In  this  letter  he 
iays»  "  I  most  acquaint  you,  for  yver 
guidance,  that  the  whole  of  the  English 
stafiP  has  expressed  the  strongest  wishes 
that  the  command  of  the  vniy  should  be 
given  to  me,  and  its  dissatismction  with 
general  Cuesta.  Almost  all  the  generale» 
as  well  as  the  chiefii,  and  most  of  the  of- 
ficers  and  soldiers,  express  the  same  de- 
sire. Alava,  whose  fifankneas  yea  know, 
has  written  in  the  strongest  terms  to 
Valdes  pointing  ont  the  abmote  neceseity 
of  removing  Cuesta*  and  that  the  com* 
mand  should  be  given  either  to  Blake, 
Venegas,  or  myself^  thongh  he  does  noi 
openly  mention  roe,  lest  they  theoltf 
think  he  speaks  from  partiality  and  into* 
rest,  being  with  me."  Was  it  necessary 
to  comment  upon  the  mischievous  ten<» 
dencjr  of  snch  laagua^c ;  was  it  necessary 
to  point  out  t^  pernicious  consequences, 
that  must  arise  from  placing  gen.  tiueate 
and  the  doke  of  Albuquerque  in  suoh  at 
stale  of  mutual  jealousy  and  melaal  ani- 
mosity:  Were  they  to  be  toM  thai  thera 
existed  a  gevemipeiii  in  Sfmh  tiiartllcfii* 
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«siil9d  at  tfie  ttnie  time  in  that  country, 
«  detcrtptioB  of  men,  and  those  of  no 
mean  iraaence,  who  looked  epon  rank 
and  fortune  as  calculated  onlj  to  excite 
suspicion,  and  disqualify  men  for  being 
engaged  and  trusted  in  a  cauye,  the  great 
object  of  which  was  the  support  of  a  legi- 
timate monarch,  and  the  assertion  of  na- 
tional independence }  In  what  a  situation 
was  the  duke  of  Albuquerque  placed  by 
the  publication  of  this  conndential  letter, 
and  which  it  was  evident  he  did  not  wish 
to  be  made  public  ?  The  duke  of  Abu- 
querque  and  Cuesta  were  now  together  in 
Cadiz,  and  what  roust  be  the  feelings  of  I 
the  former  when  this  publication  of  his  pri* 
▼ate  sentiments  respucting  Cuesta  readied 
Cadiz  ?  But  in  what  a  situation  was  the 
country  placed  by  these  indiscreet,  these 
criminal  disclosures?  Would  not  British 
minidters  be  in  future  shunned,  and  all 
confidence  withheld  from  them  by  those 
governments  to  wbora  they  may  have 
sent,  for  fear  that  confidence  should  be  be- 
trayed by  the  British  government  at  home, 
and  private  and  confidential  communica- 
tions laid  before  parliament  and  exposed 
to  aU  the  world  ?  Would  not  this  be  the 
natural  result  of  such  shocking  injustice, 
as  the  publication  of  these  papers  dis- 
played? The  insinuations  published  in 
these  documents  were  not  conBned  to 
generals  alone,  but  extended  also  to  diplo- 
matie  characters.  It  might  have  been 
thouffht,  that  the  Spanish  minister  accre- 
dited in  this  countiy  would  at  least  have 
been  treated  with  respect;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  Mr.  Frere  had  chosen  to  treat 
M.  Cevallos  as  a  man  into  wliom  it  was 
impossible  to  beat  common  sense.— He 
says,  "In  my  correspondence  with  M. 
de  Cevallos,  a  foolish  fallacy,  half  a  dozen 
times  refuted  in  the  course  of  half  a 
year,  was  reproduced  by  him  at  the  end 
of  the  discussion." 

He  wished  it  to  be  distinctly  understood, 
that  he  did  not  btame  Mr.  Frere  for  mak- 
ing these  communications ;  it  was  of  course 
hts  duty  to  collect  all  the  information  he 
could.  He  could  not  commend  the  flip- 
pancy of  Mr.  Frere's  remarks  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  Spanish  generals,  and  of 
the  Junta,  but  he  was  for  from  blaming 
his  desire  to  collect  and  to  communicate 
iiiformation :  the  blame  rested  altogether 
with  the  ministers  for  publishing  that  in- 
formation in  the  shape,  in  which  it  was 
now  before  the  House.  Above  all,  the 
most  serious  charge  against  the  King's  mi- 
$ii$W^t  was  m  jnbliibinf  cilncuflutSiflctsa 


by  wUch  the  safety  and  lives  of  penoa 
were  endaligered.  What  vote  the  House 
would  come  to  he  knew  not,  but  be  could 
not  think  any  man  had  nerves  to  defend 
such  conduct.  It  was  not  only  to  birfb 
that  humanity  and  protection  were  owing« 
but  three  other  names  were,  brought  for- 
ward at  full  length,  to  whom  acts  were 
imputed  tdat  would  subject  them  to  th^ 
implacable  hatred  of  the  French  «ovem»> 
ment,  by  whose  hands,  if  they  foil  into 
them,  they  must  pay  the  forfeit  of  their 
lives.  He  could  not  bring  himself  to  porait 
out  these  papers :  the  mischief  might  hav^ 
been  already  done;  but  if  it  were  not,  h 
was  not  his  wish  by  beint  more  particolar 
to  enhance  their  danger  by  git ing  greater 
publicity  to  the  documents.  Every  body 
was  treated  alike  by  Mr.  Frere  and  the 
King's  miniaters.  General  Bquia,  for  in* 
stance,  of  whom  he  had  heard  no  com^ 
promise,  "they  say,  is  a  man  of  consider* 
able  military  geographical  knowledge, 
but  with  no  character  for  decision,  atid 
unfit  to  command  ;  a  usefo!  assistant  tb 
Cuesta  but  not  thought  much  of  by  him, 
and  that  he  completed  the  niin  of  his 
army  at  Medellin,  because  he  had  received 
no  wdera  from  Cuesta."  Such  publica- 
tmns  tended  to  shut  us  out  of  the  contU 
nent  more  eflbctoaliy  than  Buonapartes 
measures  did.  They  tended  to  insulate  us 
by  disgracing  our  character.  He  then- 
dwelt  on  the  lamentable  events  which  oc- 
curred in  this  dreadfol  contest;  such  ai 
assassinations,  and  the  slaughter  of  700 
defenceless  prisoners  in  cold  Mood,  which 
nothing  could  justify.  However  we  might 
lament  that  the  passions  should  be  so 
worked  up,  retaliation  on^Hit  to  be  clearly 
made  out,  before  we  published  such  ac* 
counts.  Would  they  reconcile  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  to  the  loss  of  our  own 
troops  in  these  campaigns }  They  could 
only  excite  indignation  again!(t  the  cold 
recital  of  these  acts,  and  the  omission  of 
the  interforence  of  the  British  minister, 
and  of  any  orders  to  him  to  that  effect. 
They  were  spoken  of  Kke  the  ordinary 
occurrences  of  war.  He  never  saw  a  col- 
lection of  papers  more  unfit  to  publish  in 
any  shape.  In  the  last  session  he  sa# 
suppressions  and  selection^  it  was  true  | 
but  not  to  protect  individuals  in  foreign 
lands,  but  to  screen  ministers  themselves 
from  the  just  and  merited  indignation  of 
pariiaiklent;  but  Wlien  they  enteruined 
the  vain  and  shallow  hope  that  by  a  stigma 
on  Spain  they  might  justify  their  own  con- 
d«u:t,  to  pvjf&r  wis  wilbneld,  even  at  tU 
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risk  of  incalculable  private  calamity,  and 
the  ruin  of  the  national  character.  Were 
there  any  mode  of  getting  back  these 
papers,  their  lordships  he  was  convinced 
would  gladly  adopt  it:  but  none  such  oc* 
curred.  Another  bundle  was  ordered  ; 
the  constitution  and  the  uniform  practice 
ttf  the  governments  re(}ui red  of  miniSters 
to  select  and  prepare  it;  but  after 'what 
had  passed,  the  House  would  make  them* 
aehres  parties  to  the  act,  if  they  did  not 
put  themselves  in  ministers  places,  and 
prevent  similar  errors.  He  then  moved 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Secret  Commit- 
tee, to  whom  the  papers  concerning  Spain 
And  Portugal  -not  yet  delivered  should  be 
referred,  to  select  and  prepare  them  for 
the  House. 

Marquis  WelUsIey  professed  his  readi- 
ness to  admit  the  general  principle  laid 
ilown  by  the  noble  lord,  respecting  the 
lielection  of  diplomatic  documents  for  pub- 
lication. He  was  ready  to  admit,  that  in 
answering  the  demand  of  either  House  of 
Parliament  for  the  production  of  such  do- 
cuments, a  sacred  duty  was  imposed  en 
the  executive'  power  to  take  care  that 
such  publications  should  not  violate  the 
good  faith  subsisting  between  govern- 
ments, or  expose  the  personal  safety  of 
individuals.  Admitting  the  sacred  obli- 
gation of  that. duty,  it  was  also  requisite  to 
attend  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  de- 
mand of  parliament,  and  to  the.  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  case,  which,  in  the 
present  instance  must  be  acknowledged 
to  involve  matter  of  great  delicacy  and 
difficulty.  This  was  a  case  in  which  par- 
liament and  the  nation  were  intitled  to 
know  the  truth,  and  it  was  difficult,  if  not 
impracticable,  to  satisfy  that  great  public 
and  natural  right,  consistently  with  the 
overstrained  restrictions  which  the  noble 
lord  would  attempt  to  impose  on  the  pre- 
paration of  the  official  documents  required 
lor  the  information  of  their  lordships. 
Their  lordships  would  at  the  same  time 
recollect  how  general  and  anxious  a  wish 
had  been  expressed  throughout  these 
kingdoms,  that  every  aid  should  be 
afforded  to  Spain  which  might  enable 
her  to  assert  her  national  independence, 
and  to  restore  her  legitimate  monarchy  on 
the  basis  of  the  happiness,  the  prosperity 
and  the  freedom  ot  the  people.— It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  to  shew  how  the  ef- 
forts of  this  country  in  the  cause  of  Spain 
bad  been  disappointed. — Above  all  it  was 
necessary  to  shew  why  the.  glorious 
•chievementB  of  the  British  arma  in  the 


peninsula,  had  hot  been  folloi^ed  by  bene- 
ficial consequences,  equal  to  their  splen- 
dor, and  to  the  fair  expectations  which 
they  had  raised  both  in  this  countiy  and 
in   Spain.      This  could   not   be  efrected 
without    tracing   these  failures   to   their 
proper  cause;  and  without  pointing  out 
the  real  sources  of  the  calamities  which 
have  been  accumulated  on  the  peninsula. 
The  real   causes  of  the  failures  in  Spain 
were  not  fully  imderstood  in  this  country. 
It  was  essential,  therefore,  to  state  and  as- 
certain all  the  facts  and  circumstances  to 
which  those  failures  were  justly  to  be  im- 
puted.    It  must  be  the  wish  of  their  lord- 
ships and  of  the  nation  at  large,  as  it  cer- 
tainly was  his  earnest  wish  and  the  wish 
of  all  his  colleagues,  to  disclose  all   these 
circumstances  with  the  least  possible  re- 
serve.    This,  however,  could  not  be  efiec- 
tually  done  without  producing  the  papers 
as  they  appear  on  their  lordships'  table 
from  which  it  must  be  seen  that  the  dis- 
sensions, the  intrigues  and  the  corruptions 
of  the  Spanish  officers,  and  that  the  weak- 
ness and  incapacity   of  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment have  been  the  real  sources  and 
springs,  as  well  as  the  proximate  causes  of 
all  the  misfortunes  which   have  recently 
afflicted  the  Spanish  nation.  r 

The  noble  Lord  is  of  opinion,  however, 
that  the  publication  of  these  documents 
must  prove  highly  injurious  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Spanish  government;  but  the 
noble  lord  appears  to  have  forgotten  that 
the  Spanish  government^  to  whose  conduct 
the  papers  refer,  is  actually  extinct.  The 
Central  Junta  is  dissolved  in  its  own  weak* 
ness,  and  a  different  form  of  government 
has  succeeded.  He  and  his  colleagues 
were  desirous  to  demonstrate  the  nature^ 
the  progress  and  the  result  of  these  events ; 
but  they  could  not  discharge  their  daty« 
if  they  were  to  be  precluded  from  reveal- 
ing the  real  state  of  a  government  which 
no  longer  exists;  and  which  has  fallen 
amidst  the  confusion  occasioned  by  its 
own  defects. 

The  noble  lord  next  complains  of  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Frere's  letter  in  which 
that  gentleman  states  his  opinion  of  the 
character  and  conduct  of  general  Caesta. 
Now  he  would  challenge  the  noble  lord 
to  rise  in  his  place,  and  to  mark  a  single 
point  in  that  letter  respecting,  general 
Cuesta  which  was  not  of  general  notoriety 
throughout  all  Spain,  which  was  not  in 
conformity  with  the  opinion  of  every  offi- 
cer and  soldier  in  the  Spanish  army  ;  and 
of  every  man  who  really  felt  and  avowed 
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an  attachment  to  the  Spanish  cause.  So 
thoroughly  and  untyersally  was  the  con- 
viction of  general  Cuesta's  incapacity  felt^ 
that  Mr.  Frere,  as  appears  by  these 
papers^  bad  actually  demanded  his  dismis- 
Mon  from  the  command  of  the  army,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  the  noble  lord  has  omit- 
ted to  notice.  He  (the  marquis  Wcllesley ) 
on  his  arrival  at  Seville  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  insist  on  that  demand,  being 
satisfied  that  general  Cuesta  could  not  re- 
main in  the  command  ;  and  that  the  ii^ 
fluence  of  general  opinion  respecting  his 
incapacity y  the  infirm  state  of  his  body, 
and  the  decrepitude  of  his  mind,  must 
speedily  occasion  his  removal  without  any 
interposition  of  the  British  power.  The 
noble  lord  seemed  to  suppose,  (a  supposi- 
tion however  in  which  he  was  mistaken) 
that  general  Cuesta  still  held  a  command 
at  Cadiz.  General  Cuesta  has  had  no 
command*  in  Spain  since  his  removal, 
which,  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the 
Spanish  army  and  people,  took  place  in 
the  beginning  of  August. 

The  next  charge  made  by  the  noble 
lord  against  his  Majesty's  government 
(a  most  serious  charge  if  munded  in  fact) 
was  a  violation  of  honour  in  publishing  a 
mivate  letter  of  the  duke  of  Albuquerque. 
Now  he  would  assert  in  front  of  that  noble 
lord,  that  there  was  not  a  sentiment  con-  . 
tained  in  that  letter,  which  was  not  of  per- 
fect notoriety  throughout  Spain ;  that  there 
was  not  a  sentiment  in  it  which  that  il- 
lustrious person  had  not  himself  publicly 
and  loudly  proclaimed  !  So  far  from  com- 
plaining of  the  publication  of  that  letter, 
the  duke  of  Albuquerque  would  heartily 
rejoice  at  it ;  and  confident  he  was,  that 
he  should  receive  the  cordial  thanks  of 
that  spirited  officer,  of  whose  personal 
friendship  he  boasted,  for  having  thus 
publicly  recorded  his  real  opinions,  and 
his  jost  pretensions  to  which  on  every  oc- 
casion he  was  proud  to  bear  testimony. 
But  the  talents  and  merits  of  that  gallant 
and  illustrious  commander,  stood  in  need 
of  no  testimony  from  him.  Let  the  safety 
of  Cadiz,  let  his  rapid  march  for  the  de- 
fence of  that  last  hold  of  Spanish  inde* 
pendence,  attest  his  zeal,  his  patriotism, 
bis  skill,  his  fortitude  and  his  glory.  If 
Cadiz  yet  be  safe,  its  safety  is  due  to  the 
prompt  decision  of  that  gallant  and  no- 
.  Die  mind,  whose  conduct  formed  a  splen- 
did contrast  with  that  of  many  others  ; 
who  might,  therefore,  justly  condemn  ex- 
amples which  he  disdained  to  imitate,  and 
ayow  bia  claima  to  the  soperior  command 
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of  the  armies  of  a  country  whose  exifltenei9 
he  had  saved.  Thus  far  their  lordships 
would  see  how  groimdless  were  the  appre« 
hensions,  how  superfluous  the  invectives 
of  which  the  noble  baron  was  so  prodigal 
in  censuring  the  pretended  indiscretion  of 
his  Majesty's  ministers.  But  the  further 
instances  adduced  by  the  noble  lord  in 
justification  of  these  mvectives,  would  af«* 
furd  a  still  stronger  proof  of  the  tnjiis- 
tice  of  these  charges,  and  of  the  ignorance 
which  dictated  them.  The  noble  lord,  aa 
an  additional  proof  of  the  thoughtless  and 
unfeeling  indiscretion  of  ministers,*  haa 
stated  the  case  of  three  persons,  who,  it 
seems,  will  be  exposed  to  th6  most  emi- 
nent danger,  and  to  the  most  rancorous 
resentment  of  the  enemy,  by  the  publica* 
cation  of  certain  facts  of  the  correspond 
dence  before  their  lordships.  The  nobU 
lord  has  abstained  from  naming  them  ; 
but  he  could  assure  the  noble  lord,  that  no 
necessity  existed  for  such  affected  cautioR. 
Their  names  were  well  known  both  in 
Spain  and  France ;  both  to  the  Spanish 
and  the  French  governments.  Indeed,  he 
might  add,  that  the  publication  of  their 
names,  when  accompanied  by  the  meit* 
tioh  of  their  hardy  deeds,  was  one  of  thtf 
proudest  distinctions  to  which  the  Spanish 
patriots  aspired.  This  was  the  case  of  the 
several  leaders  of  partizan  corps,  whose* 
names  had  already  been  published  in  the 
Spanish  gazettes  for  the  purpose  of  honour 
and  fame,  as  the  noble  lord  would  haive 
known  if  he  had  been  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  real  state  of  Spain.  Another  case  w^^t 
that  of  M.  Barrios— -M.  Barrios  is  re* 
presented  as  having,  in  retaliation  of  some 
cruel  and  unworthy  treatment  inflicted  on 
the  Spanish  prisoners  by  a  French  general, 
caused  700  French  prisoners  to  be  driveiy 
into  the  Minho.  No  man  viewed  such  a 
deed  with  more  horror,  or  more  lamented 
such  outrages  aguinsi  the  laws  of  civililsed 
war  than  he  did ;  but  is  this  fact  now  first 
revealed  by  the  papers  on  the  table? 
And  what  must  their  lordships  think*  of 
the  correctness  of  the  information  upon 
which  the  noble  baron  rests  his  chargea 
against  ministers,  when  they  come  to  bear 
the  true  statement  of  that  fact  ?  Was  not 
the  perpetration  of  that  deed  notoribua 
throughout  Spain,  notorious  to  the  French 
government?  Did  not  Barrios  himself 
not  only  loudly  proclaim,  but  proudly 
boast  of  it  at  Seville?  Was  it  notpub« 
lished  in  all  the  Spanish  and  French  gm* 
zettes,  has  not  Barrioa  even  been  pub* 
licly  proscribed  by  name  by  the  French 
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govitniaient  i  Whora  Ihea  m  the  Mcrat 
whicji  Ihe  pohik^atioB.  of  these  papera  has 
dieckwed  ?•  The  transBcuon.  however 
dreadfiil*  wee  pttblio.  hk  Barrioe  had 
first  oiade  a  soleann  remoostraooB  against 
Meralial  H^y^s  proceedings  towanb  the 
S^miish  priseners^  end  fiuliog  kn.  ihal 
retfioostrance^  retalmtioo  had  b^ftn  or- 
dtted. 

The  noble  lord  then  pathetically  de- 
plorea  the  dangers  to  which  the  governor 
of  Avila  has  been  exposed,  by  the  pnblt* 
cation  of  these  docoaient84  These  papers 
would  cQ&Tict  hiai  of  haFing  betray^  to 
the  Spanish  general  Caesta,  letters  and 
dispatches  from  Joseph  Buonaparte  and 
general  Jourdan,  and  thereby  expose  him 
to  the  nu)8t  cruel  resentment  of  the  ene- 
my. Bot  what  is /the  fact  ?  Avila  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  French  ;  and  the  gover- 
nor of  Avila  was  in  the  French  interest. 
Is  was  not  he  who  betrayed  the  letters 
into  the  bands  of  general  Cuesta;  but 
they  were,  found  upon  a  Spanish  firiar,  to 
whom  they  had  oeen  confidentially  en* 
trusted:  What  danger  then  can  the  go- 
rernor  of  Ayiia  incur  from  the  production 
of  those  papers  ?  \The  governor  of  Avila 
Iras  still  attached  to  the  cause  of  the  in- 
vader ;  and  even. while  he  (lord  Wellesley) 
was  in  Spain,  the  whole  of  those  dispatches 
which/  had  beea  delivered  to  general  Cu* 
eata».  with  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
oasOi  were  pnbiisfaed  at  Seville^    None  of 

So  persons,  therefore,  for  whose  safety 
e  .humautty  of  the  noble  lord  is  so  alarm- 
od,  have  been  exposed  to  any  danger  by 
the  publication  of  the  papers  on  the  table. 
Bo  mofeover  believed  that  they  were  now 
Ottt  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy's  power  ; 
what  then  is  the  cause  which  has  thus  dis- 
turbed, the  ifoble  lord's  temper,  and  per- 
verted, his  judgment  ?  The  noble  lord  can* 
not  have  read  tbe  papers,  or  he  does  not 
ndentand  them.  With  what  confidence 
then  does,  he  come  here  to  tharge  others 
wi|h«negiect,whenhehimself  iaso  grossly 
Wsiafosmod;  and  yet  presnmee  to  pass  so 
evroBe  a  sentence.  The  noble  lord  haa 
betrayed  the  utmost  ignorance  with  re- 
apect  to  evevy  point  upon  which,  he  has 
asMchfd;    and  he  (lord  Wellesley)  vras 

e'fied  in  again  asserting,  that  tbe  noble 
etood  convicted  either  of  not  having 
iaad  the  papers  on  the  table,  or  if  be  had 
ibmI  U^m,  of.  not  understanding  them. 
tts.trasted,tbeiiefore,  that  their  iMlships* 
HoBseseoald  spurn  those  imputationa  of 
inriiarBetion  and*  oegleGt>  with  which^  tho 
itofab  toed  haa  ^haigedyto  M^setjiVmi^ 


aistera;  and  that  they  wmsU  w^eel  a 
motion  which  would  deprive  them  of  that 
full  information  respecting  the  afiairs  of* 
Spaiok  which  alone  could  guide  their  fo« 
itore  dattsrminatioB,  with  regard  to  tfao  in- 
terests of  that  coosMry.  The  papers  ri- 
jready  on  the  table,  and  those  yet  to  be 
predueedy  would  amply  supply  that  in* 
tonaation,aad  would  disclose  the  truth  in 
full  and  open  day.  Their  lordshipswoald 
there  see  that  the  weakness,  the  dis«to- 
ti9ios,andthecorruptionfiof  tbe  SpanishiDffi* 
cers  and  government,  were  the  real  sonrcea 
and  springs,  of  all  the  disasters  and  cal»- 
mities  which  have  befoilen  the  Spanish 
nation.  That  knowledge  would  tumish 
the  grounds  of  a  better  system  of  policy 
for  Spain,  and  perhaps  for  Ei^land,  the 
ally  of  Spain.  T-hat  was  a  question, 
however,  which  he  should  have  another 
occasion  more  fully  to  discuss.  At  ple« 
sent  he  should  implore  their  lordships  not 
to  accede  to  the  motion  intercepting  the 
papers  by  a  secret  Committee  :  He  inH 
plored  them  not  to  obscure  by  their  own 
act  the  ligfhts  necessary  for  the  full  and 
clear  knowledge  of  those  great  and  inte- 
reating  questions.  A  most  material  part 
of  the  correspondence  consisted  or  hie 
own  dispatches  during  his  late  embassy  to 
Spain.  These  were  essential  to  illustrate 
the  events  which  had  preceded  his  arrival 
in  that  country,  as  well  as  the  probable 
course  of  her  foture  fate.  He  therefore 
implored  their  lordships,  that  they  would 
not  permit  any  part  of  his  own  dispatches 
to  be  suppressed  ;  that  they  would  not 
permit  tbe  noble  lord  to  rob  him  of  the 
advantase  of  a  public  manifestation  of 
the  conduct  which  he  had  pursued  during 
his  mission,  and  that  at  least  the  record  of 
his  transactions  in  Spain  might  be  pre- 
served to  their  lordsoipa  and  the  pnbIiQ» 
pure  and  entire. 

Earl  Grey,  notwithstanding  the  loud  and 
triumphant  tone  of  the  noble  marquis, 
rose  to  support  the  opinions  of  his  noble 
friend,  on  the  impropriety  and  unfeeling 
want  of  humanity  in  the  disclosnreacon* 
tained  in.the  papers;  though  he  did  not 
dispute  the  propriety  of  giving  infonnatioa 
in  every  view  for  their  lordships  satis* 
faction,  without  compromising  the  safety 
of  individuals.  If  it  were  necessary,  ia 
justice  to  individuals  and  the  conatry,  that 
they  should  be  infonraed  of  the  character 
of  the  generals  and  commaadera  of  the 
anay,  aunisteia  might*  have  given  that 
iaformation  without  endaagering  tha 
safety  of  penoas*    But  the  paapgsi  in 
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these  fMpers  were  of  a  difireni  dewirip- 
tion.  Was  that  the  caie  of  Cueita?  he 
had  heard  the  noble  lord's  opinion  k>udly 
proclaimed  as  that  of  the  ariny«  and  hie 
bad  also  stated  that  it  did  not  affect 
him  in  that  country  now !  The  weak- 
ness and  decrepitude  of  Cuesta's  under- 
standing had  been  dwelt  upon  ;  but  how 
would  that  bear  hereafter  in  justification 
of  those  campaigns  which  another  oppor- 
tunity would  be  a£Purded  to  the  noble 
lord  to  enter  upon  }  We  had  been  told 
before  this/  of  Cuesta's  army  lieing  much 
superior  to  any  other  Spanish  army  that 
kad  yet  taken  the  field.  We  heard 
nothing  then  objectionable  in  his  charac- 
ter. Nothing  of  that  kind  was  heard  till 
DOW.  That  night  be  was  arraigned  of  all 
sorts  of  follies  and  faoltSj  and  of  no  less 
than  trleachery.  The  man  was  not  present 
to  speak  for  himself:  but  the  sentence  of 
condemnation  was  to  be  passed  upon  him 
with  all  severity.  The  noble  lord  had  called 
Cuesta's  army  the  best  disciplined  army 
of  Spain.  Was  it  a  slight  m^rtt  in  Cuetta 
to  recruit  and  discipline  that  force  ?  Re- 
collect the  circumstances  of  Spain  afler 
the  dispersion  of  the  two  armies  of  Cas- 
tanos  and  the  duke  of  Infantado ;  there 
was  nothing  left  in  the  fields  and  yet  this 
Cuesta  collected  the  best  arnw !  Grant- 
ing, however,  that  he  was  unfit  to  com- 
mand, was  it  quite  fair,  now  that  he  is 
removed,  to  make  these  heavy  charges 
nsainst  him,  and  the  same  too  against 
Venegas  ?  The  noble  marquis  says,  Cu- 
esta is  not  now  in  command.  Granted ; 
but  it  was  known  to  him  (earl  Grey)  that 
Cuesta  was  then  at  Cales,  and  probably 
contributing  to  the  defence  of  that  import- 
ant city,  the  last  port  of  Spain.  But 
after  all  that  had  happened  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  who  could  say  what 
might  be  the  consequences  of  tnus  re- 
nouncing Cuesta?  The  noble  lord  had 
not  sufficiently  defended  himself  against 
the  charge  or  those  (perhaps  unfounded) 
accusations  of  Cuesta.  He  said  was  it  not 
material  to  know  the  duke  of  Albuquerque's 
opinions?  Perhaps  not.  If,  indeed, 
the  assertions  generally  of  officers  of  rank 
In  the  Spanish  service  were  stated,  there 
was  no  necessity  for  the  production  of  a 
private  confidential  letter,  but  might  it  not 
make  some  difference  with  respect  to  the 
duke  of  Albuquerque,  that  though  he 
loudly  proclaimed  his  opinion,  he  was 
endeavouring  secretly  to  obtain  the  com- 
mand for  himself  ?  Might  not  that  have  a 
prejudicial  effect  towards  him?  And  wb»t 
VOL.  xyt» 


might  not  he  be  supposed  to  feel  ftom  it* 
upon  general  principles,  when  he  saw  the 
private  letter  exposed,  and  representing 
him^  as  intriguing  for  command  ?  Consi- 
der the  possible  consequences  of  this 
unadvised  publication  to  the  duke  of 
Albuquerque  from  the  impression  it  might 
make  on  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Cales. 
Might  it  not  be  injurious  not  only  to  its 
defence  but  also  to  our  own  interests 
there,  as  well  as  to  the  cause  of  Spain  ? 
The  noble  marquis  disdained  all  reserve 
on  other  points,  and  he  fearl  Grey)  waa 
now  glad  one  paper  baa  been  produced^ 
as  we  could  thereby  disclaim  all  share  in 
a  barbarous  mode  of  warfare.  Seven 
hundred  French  prisoners,  it  u  stated  very 
coolly,  were  tnrown  into  the  Minho. 
Possinly  this  was  an  act  of  retaliation ; 
but  a  matter  so  horrid  made  it  indtspen« 
sible,  that  we  should  have  clearly  shewn 
it  to  be  a  retaliation.  If  ministers 
thought  fit  to  publish  it,  they  should  have 
told  the  circumstances.  This  was  the 
first  statement  which  France  could  lay 
hold  of  on  such  a  subject.'  France  might 
say,  there  is  your  document,  and  yon 
are  not  able  to  show  why  the  thing  was 
done.  The  efiect  this  might  have  on  the 
war  was  obvious  on  your  own  country* 
men  in  prison,  and  on  others  in  the  pe« 
ninsula,  whom  the  French  may  tsike* 
Though  the  French  hare  often  been  higll- 
ly  censurable  in  the  course  of  the  w*r^ 
yet  we  know  that  their  i^nny  has  retained 
many  of  the  honouraJbie  reelings  of  old 
France.  This  they  had  shewn  at  an  early 
period  of  the  late  war,  when  they  fehsed 
to  carry  into  execution  the  san^ieary 
decree  for  eiving  no  quarter  to  prisoners^ 
English andHanoverians.  Lord  Welling* 
ton,  too,  had  told  them  how  well  they  had 
treated  our  soldiers  after  the  battle  of 
Talavera.  To  advert  often  to  this  recent 
attention  to  the  laws  of  civilised  war« 
which  might  give  France  a  pretext  for 
departing  from  this  system,  ¥res  mosi 
unwise.  There  was  another  case  men* 
tioned,  of  a  French  officer  and  some  men 
applying  to  a  Spaniard  for  concealment^ 
in  order  to  take  a  Spanish  place  by  mr* 
prise ;  this  person  let  them  in,  and  as* 
sinated  them  all.  The  noble  lord  insisted 
that  there  was  one  part  of  the  information 
contained  in  these*  papns,  which  it  was 
unquestionably  most  rash  and  impnideat 
in  bis  Majesty's  ministers  to  divulge,  and . 
that  was  a  passage  relative  to  the  govetnov 
of  Avila  ;  that  passage,  if  translated  inle 
French,  mbst  shew  thai  the  goremor  ef 
2C 
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A?tbkkBd  be%ray.6diiU  tmi;  and  if  tlwt 
iAmuUI      come    to    the    knowledge .  of 
9«iomip«rie»    trbowas   ksowa  to  be  so 
•evere  in  his  jadgment;  and  «o  prompt 
and  terrific  in  h'w  panttbxnent  of  •thoie 
vbo  Aisobey.  bis  commands^  or  wore  in 
bis  opinion  Sanity  in  tbeir  duty,  and  n^g^ 
Ugent  of  the  oonbdsnoe  reposed  in  them, 
k  would  be  easy  for  i\m  House  to  auppose 
TRhatttostbe  bis  fate.    Perhaps,  in  con- 
■equence  of  this  information  his  BtaDdaie 
■ught,  at  ibe  moment  of  this  delmie,  be 
iDwretUng  4o  Spain  for  the  immadiate  ex- 
ecstioa  isif  this    unfartaaate    man,  thus 
Made  asacrifice,  by  the  eagerness  of  mini- 
stars  to  .place  their  own  conduct  in  the 
most  f^roorable  point  of  viesr,  no  matter 
whoalsemi^ht  euffer  by  it    The  nobi« 
V)rd  had   made  a  brilUant  appeal  to  the 
House,  auid  had  expressed    a  wish    that 
earery  word  be  had  said,  and  ev«ry  thing 
he  had    done    daring  his    residenoe  in 
Spain,  might  be  published  to  the  world 
at  large.    Ihis  might  be  very  weU  on  his 
own  part,  and  he  had  na  doubt  but  the 
nobSie  matqais  formed  this  wish  from  his 
narn  opinion  at  least,  that  such  publication 
wonld  lend  to  justify  his  conduct.     At  the 
same  time,  however,  that  he  did  this,  it 
behoved  him,  when  he  was  about  to  di* 
sm^geand  publish  to  the  saorld  what  had 
passed    between  other  persons   and  the 
Mitish  gojremment,  to  be  on  his  guard, 
imd  not  promulgate  any  matters  or  cir* 
enmslMioes  oa  which  the  fate  of  others 
aiighl  be  implicated,  not  only  as  to  their 
ahavacievs,  but  even  as  to    their   lives, 
ffbis  necessary  caution  had,  inbisopimon, 
^ea  ffveatly  neglected  in  many  parts  of 
the  iniormaticm  given  to  the  House  and 
to  the  world,  in  the  papers  now  before 
tbeir  lordships;  and  the  House   had  no 
Other  Haode  of  putting  a  stop  to  such  pro- 
fieediag  in  future  but  by  agveeing  to  the 
motion  of  his  noble  friend. — ^There  was 
wily  one  point  more  on  which  he  would 
Uooble  iheir  lordships.    In  a  former  de- 
hate  the  noble  marquis  had  justified  the 
conduct  of  lord  Wellington  at  Talavera, 
by  stating  that  general  Venegas  had  been 
elopt  in  his  progress  by  an  order  from 
povemmeot,  for  which  the  noble  marquis 
could  not  account;  but  it  had  since  turned 
out  that  general  Venegas  bad  been  placed 
•n  a  aery  disagveeable  situation,  and  that 
ihe  tru^  ^^^  ®f  ^*"  not  advancing  was 
fttun  the  ihtelligence  be   had   received, 
that  lord  Wellington  would  not  be  able  to 
proceed  from  want  of  provision.    With 
vaganl  to  tbe  papers  in  questioni  minis- 
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ters  huif  in  his  opinion^  been  gvitty  af  a 
great  crime  ia  producing  them ;  and  thm 
noble  lord  had  theseby  ^ewa  himself  to* 
tally  insufficient  to  discharge  the  dcEtioo 
of  the  important  station  he  tben€Ued« 
He  would,  therefore,  most  cordially  sap- 
port  tbe  motion  of  his  noMe  friend. 

The  motion  was  then  read  froiia 
the  woolsack,  and  ||egatked  without  o 
division. 


ROUSE   qP    COMMONS. 

FritU^,  March  'M). 

[Lean  Wbiximoton's  Amswxr  to  too 
YoTB  OF  Thanks.]  The  Speaker  ae« 
Guainted  the  House,  that  he  had  receiTed 
rrom  lieut.  general  the  right  hon.  lord 
viscount  Wellington  \he  following  letievy 
in  return  to  the  Thanks  of  this  House,  aig- 
nHied  to  him  by  Mr.  Speaker,  in  oba« 
dience  to  their  commands  of  the  1st  day 
of  February  last. 

Viseu,  March  atfa,  1810. 

''Sir;  I  hanre  had  the  honour  of  re* 
cei  ving  your  letter  of  tbe  Id  of  Febraary#  in 
which  you  enclosed  the  Resolutions  of  she 
House  of  Commons  ef  the  1st  of  Febraary, 
expressing  the  approbation  of  the  House 
of  my  conduct,  and  of  that  of  the  genera! 
officers,  officers,  and  troops  composmgtbe 
army  under  ray  command,  in  the  battle 
fought  at  Talavera  on  the  27th  and  28th  of 
July  last,  in  obedience  to  the  Ordera  ef 
the  House,  I  have  communicated  ta  the 
general  officers,  officers,  and  troops,  this 
honourable  testimony  of  the  approbation 
of  the  House;  and  I  beg  leave  to  adopt 
this  mode  of  expressing  to  the  House  the 
high  sense  whicu  I  entertain  of  the  honour 
which  they  have  conferred  upon  me,  and 
upon  the  army  under  my  command,  and 
to  assure  them  that  I  shall  endeavour  to 
merit  tbeir  approbation  by  a  zealous  dis- 
charge of  my  duty.  I  must  likewise  re* 
quest  you,  Sir,  to  accept  my  thanks  for  the 
kindness  towards  me  which  yoa  have 
manifested  in  the  manner  in  which  yoa 
have  conveyed  to  me  the  pleasure  of  the 
House;  a  kindness  of  ^hich  I  had  already 
received  repeated  proofs  during  the  pe* 
riod  that  I  had  the  honour  of  being  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  I 
have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  Wbllincton.'^ 

[Expedition  to  thu  Scheldt.]  The 
Order  of  the  Day  for  resuming  the  ad- 
journed debate  on  the  policy  and  conduct 
of  tbe  Expedition  to  the  Scheldt  faaTin|r 
been  read, 

ttr  nimm  Tmim  rose  to  sobmil  Ui 
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draw  off  the  fercet  of  the  cnenif,  cmcki^ 
tnted  in  any  ono  paiticniar  pkcf,  Ibr  iIm 
acttovipHfheMttt  or  wMne  greait  ptryoge*  ■ 
He  woold  ask,  wheilier  thia  had  been  th«  ' 
remit  ol  the  Expediiioii  Uf  die  SeMik?' 
Wae  there  a  single  fisan  draiwB  ffOM  the 
Danube?  No.^-ft  was  said,  that  if  the 
army  of  the  enemy  tras  not  drawn  ofl^ 
othm  were  pter^nted  fVom  joining  Iheok 
Thfs>  however,  was  pr oTed  to  be  another 
fallacious  snbterfnge,  as  it  was  well  know» 
by  ministen  themselves*  that  on  the  arrival 
oroartroofYs  at  Waleheren,  theAostriana 
bad  been  annihfflated,  and  their  cause  lost 
beyond  the  posstbtlitv  of  salvattoa.  The 
next  consideration  for  the  House  wasw 
whether  the  object  was  eomwensorate  withh 
the  risk ;  and  whether  the  sacriftees  we 
oHMle  were  not  greater  than  the  adran* 
tageswe  had  attained.  The  second  oIh 
ject  of  the  Expedition  waa  stated  to  ho 
the  capture  of  Antwerp;  the  destnictioft 
of  the  basin  of  Flushing;  of  the  anienala* 
and  of  the  fleet  which  was  lying  in  tbtf-' 
Scheldt  and  building  at  Antwerp.  What* 
then  were  the  means  adapted  to  aecom* 
plish  the  end?  li  was  natural  to  thinks 
that,  on  such  ah  occasion,  ministers,  ki* 
deciding  on  the  exp^diencyef  the  mea* 
sure,  would  haye  consulted  experienced 
peraons,  on  whose  judgment  they  cooM 
rely,  and  In*  whose  opinions  they  coaM 
place  confidence.  They  did  consult  snclh 
asen,  and  A^  generals  of  the  fint  respec- 
tability and  of  known  military  character, 
declared  themselves  adverse  to  the  plan^ 
as  they  considered  the  risk  to  be  cih 
countered  too  great  for  the  advantage* 
that  might  possibly  accrue.  Notwtth* 
standing  this,  however,  the  noble  lori 
(Castlereagh)  without  consolting  the  earl 
of  Chatham,  the  Commander  in  Chief,  oi 
even  asking  a  question  of  the  second  iit 
eommand,  sir  £.  Coote,  dispatched  the 
Expedition,  the  greatest  that  ever  left  the 
shores  of  this  country,  without  plan,  whilst 
the  superior  officers  were  dentitote  of  that 
confidence  which  was  the  sotil  of  energy; 
and  the  only  basis  opo|i  which  the  hope 
of  success  could  rest.  When  sir  David 
Dundas  was  consulted  by  the  noble  lord 
in  the  month  of  March,  his  lordship  said 
the  object  wo^  Flushing,  and  stated  that 
he  had  inteUigetaee  of  there  being  eight 
sail  of  the  enemy's  ships  which  might  ha 
destroyed  by  a  comparattvehr  small  force  ; 
and  ehe  answer  givHi  to  the  noble  lord 
wae^  that  there  was  no  force  in  a  state  to 
be  employed  for  that  purpose.  ileff% 
than  waa  »  ooafossioa  thai  ottt  of  ar 


opinion  on  the  sohject  to  the  Hoose. 
The  hon.  baronet  observed,  that^aHer  the 
very  long  and  able  discussion  which  this 
mftiject  had  undergone^  he  should  only  be 
wasting  the  time  of  that  House  were  he 
to  detain  them  long.  It  could  not  be  sup« 
posed  that  ho  ooum  add  any  thing  to  the 
arguments  already  adduced  in  favour  of 
the  Resolntfons  of  the  noble  lord>  nor  that 
he  could  analyse  the  evidence  with  better 
cAsct  than  that  noble, loid  had  done.  It 
would  be  necessary,  however,  before  he 
stated  his  opinions  upon  the  great  ques- 
tion, to  premise,  that  the  responsibility 
attached  not  alone  to  the  noble  lord  who 
had  been  at  the  head  of  the  war  depart* 
ment,  but  to  all  the  ministers,  still  more 
than  to  those  who  had  the  command  of  the 
naval  or  the  military  part  of  the  Expedi- 
tion; in  short,  that  censure  was  imputable 
to  those  persons  who  composed  the  cabi- 
net, and  that  every  man  who-  voted  on 
that  occasion  would  be  equally  responsible 
for  the  consequences  of  that  vote.  In 
considering  the  question,  it  appeared  to 
him  as  branching  into  three  heads:  First, 
what  waa  the  object  of  the  Expedition  ? 
Secondly,  what  means  had  been  used  to 
carry  the  object  into  effect  ?  and  Thirdly, 
whether  ministers  had  been  justified  in 
their  retention  of  Watcheren?  With 
vespecttothe  first  question,  much  stress 
had  been  laid  by  gentlemen  opposite  on 
the  importance  oT  the  object— the  pos- 
semion  of  the  island;  and  it  had  been 
stated  by  a  right  hon.  gent,  (the  ex«secre» 
tary  for  foreign  afiair8,>that  the  Austrian 
government  considered  it  of  high  im- 
portance, as  making  a  diversion  in  their 
lavoar-^This  assertion  was  attempfod  to  be 
proved  by  the  production  of  a  paper  for 
which  a  right  hon.  gent,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House  (Mr.  Canning)  had  moved. 
That  paper  had,  however,  when  brought 
forward,  contradicted  the  statement  which 
had  been  made,  and  thus  the  strongest 
argument  that  had  been  used  in  fovour  of 
the  plan  was  subverted.  The  hon.  gene* 
fal(Crattford)  had  argued  that  tf  thetroops 
had  been  sent  into  the  Notthof  Germany, 
St  would  have  been  attended  with  no  bene- 
ficial eflfect;  but  he  would  put  it  to  that 
hon.  general,  whether,  if  the  army  had 
been  sent  to  the  North  of  Germany,  and 
some  attempt  was  made  in  that  direction, 
be  supposed  there  would  have  been  so 
many  in  the  killed  and  wounded  1^  as 
were  now  in  that  of  the  dead  and  sick  ?  If 
a  diversion  was  to  be  made  in  fovour  of 
•nr  aHieib  Hs  o^|ooi  mail  have  He»  to 
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ing  «rmy  of  IQSfiOO  meot  aA  account  of 
w&h  was  on  the  taUle  of  the  House,  there 
mre  not  15,000  io  send  upon  the  Expe- 
ditioa.     When  this  fruitless  Expedition 
was  at  length  determined  on,  sir  Richard 
Strachan  was  chosen  to  take  the  command, 
which  he  did  wiih  the  greatest  reluctance* 
assigning  as  a  reason  that  he  knew  itcould 
Bot  succeed  .^-It  was  somewhat  extraor- 
dinary  his  majesty's  ministers  did  not, 
when  they,  found  this  sentiment  prevail 
with  the  gallant  Admiral,  entrust  the  com- 
mand to  somebody  else.     He  knew  the 
situation  of  the  country  from  personal  ob- 
serration  and  was  well  aware  that  any 
xaan  .affixing  a  flag  on  the  steeple  of  Mid- 
(Ueburgh,  would,  in   the  course  of  one 
week,  collect  from  the  various  depots,  for 
several  miles  round,  an  army  of  10,000 
men.      The  noble  lord,  too,  should  have 
been  well  aware  that  there  was  no  chance 
of  destroying  the  .fleet  in  the  Scheldt,  as, 
on   the  least  alarm,  they  could  have  run 
up  above  Antwerp.    And,  in  addition  to 
thiSf  he  was  told  by  sir  R.  Strachan,  that 
there  was  no  plan  of  the  navigation  of  the 
river  ;  and  that,  without  such  a  plan,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  get  up  without  a 
pilot  on  board  each  ship,  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  procure.    And   yet  after  all 
these  opinions,  the  noble  lord  sent  out  a 
fleet  of  thirty-three  ships  of  war,  and  the 
greatest  force  that  had  ever  left  England 
upon  a  similar  occasion.    This  Expedition 
•ailed  under  a  commander  in  chief  who 
knev  nothing  of  Antwerp ;  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  opposition  he  nad  to  en- 
counter, and  who  bad  in  fact  to  wait  for 
information  till  he  got  to  the  place  of  bis 
destination,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
naval  commander  declared  his  conviction 
that  the  attempt  would  fail.    The  instruc- 
tions given  to  the  commander  in  chief 
were,  that  the  troops  were  to  land,  carry 
into  eflect  as  much  of  the  object  of  the 
Expedition  already  detailed  as  possible, 
io  garrison  Walcheren,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  forces  were  to  return.    So  that  even 
aupposiog  there  were  no  difficulties  to  en- 
counter, by  the  time  the  troops  arrived 
at  Antwerp,  calculating  on  the  deductions 
which  must  necessarily  take  place  in  gar- 
risoning Walcheren,  South  Beveland  and 
the  other   places   they  passed   through, 
their  numbers  would  not  exceed  18,500 
men,  and  that  force  would  have  to  contend 
against  the  army  of  the  enemy,  which, 
from  documents  on  the  table,  it  was  proved, 
coptained  a  force  .of  26,000  men,  amonost 
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circooarstance  proved  the  waakness  of 
nisters  in  rolymg  oo  the  evidence  of  to,* 
formers,  who  were  always  ready  to  in* 
crease  facilities  and  remove  diflicttlties,  bat 
whose  information  on  the  present  occasion 
had  in  every  instance  proved  false.  Ha 
now  came  to  the  question  of  the  retention 
of  Walcheren. — No  doubt'ilis  Majesty's 
ministers  regretted  the  many  melancholy 
calamities  which  occurred  in  that  pestilen- 
tial island,  and  sympathized  with  the  dis- 
tresses of  those  unfortunate  individuals  - 
whose  misfortunes  and  suflerings  were  so 
great ;  but  they  were  not  the  less  respon- 
sible for  their  conduct,  nor  the  less  culpa- 
ble for  exposing  so  brave  an  army  to  such 
certain  destruction.  Here  the  hon«  bart* 
took  a  feeling  survey  of  the  many  disss* 
troos  consequences  of  the  troops  remain- 
ing in  the  island  of  Walcheren,  and  refer- 
red to  the  letters  of  sir  Eyre  Coote,  and 
other  documents,  for  a  description  of  tha 
unhappy  circumstances  attending  that  im- 
politic measure,  the  retention  of  that  island 
after  the  principal  objects  of  the  Expedi* 
tion  had  failed.  And  now  having  gone 
through  a  detail,  which  from  repetition 
must  have  become  tedious,  he  would  put 
it  to  any  twelve  men  of  common  sense, 
whether  from  the  evidence  before  the 
House  any  argument  could  be  adduced  to 
justify  ministers  in  risquing  an  army  on 
such  an  occasion.  There  was  another 
point  however  to  which  he  had  to  advert, 
and  which  he  thought  called  for  the  inter- 
ference of  the  House.  It  was  the  common 
course  of  an  individual  who  was  accused 
of  a  breach  of  privilege,  to  go  out  of  the 
House,  and  leave  the  question  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  those  who  had  to  judge  of  the 
charge.  But  if  a  man  was  to  give  a  vote 
in  favour  of  his  own  acquittal,  it  was  con- 
trary to  every  principle  of  justice. — His 
Majesty's  mmisters  now  stood  in  that 
view;  they  stan^  accused  of  the  most  seri* 
ous  oflenoes,  and  he  trusted  they  would 
themselves  see  the  force  and  the  equity  of 
the  remark.  Their  situation  was  some- 
thing similar  to  a  man  standing  at  the  bar 
of  a  court  of  justice,  who  at  the  moment 
the  jury  were  about  to  decide  upon  his 
fate,  jumps  into  the  box  and  insists  upon 
dictating  the  decision  to  which  they  should 
come.  He  would  ask  his  Mayesty's  mi- 
nisters whether,  if  they  were  acquitted  by 
a  majority  equal  to  tlieirown  number,  they 
would  call  that  a  justification,  or  whether, 
in  conscience,  they  could  feel  themselves 
exonerated  from  all  further  imputation  by 

iucb  aa  acquittodj-rrWas  it  not  la^iott 
.4 
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thai  Ihera  were  to  many  oUien  in  the  |  Netherlands,  and  firom  the   Teiy  banks 

of  the  Scheldt.    Therefore,  if  there  ever 
was  a  time  for  this  country  to  make  n 

Sttt  ezeriton,  it  was  at  the  time  thta 
pedition  took   place,  which  was  not 
only  a  great  diversion  for  onr  ally,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  but  also  was  that, 
which  we  were  called  apon  to  make  from 
our  own  situation,  cost  what  it  would.-— 
Besides  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  g<H 
▼emment  not  alone  to  provide  means  of 
preservation  in  case  of  attack,  but  to  de« 
stroy  those  means  of  attack,  which  the 
enemy  was  known  to  be  preparing,  and 
•by  that  enterprize  to  remove  altogether 
the    danger    of  our  having  to    contend 
for  existence  upon  our  own  soil.     The 
hon.  general  then  desired  they  would  look 
to  France  with  all  her  gi^tic  powen  At 
preaentF— to  look  at  her  in  possession  of 
the  Netherlands-^to  look  at  her  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Flemish  ports,  and  then  to  look 
at  the  Narrow  Seas,  and  to  recollect  that 
Holland  was  not  now  that  Holland  that 
once  could  and  did  preserve  the  balance 
of  Europe,  and  then  ikirly  to  lay  their 
hands  upon  their  hearts  and  say,  if  a  go- 
vernment consulting  the  security  of  the 
country  were  not  bound  to  undertake  such 
an  enterprize  as  that  which  had  been  un- 
dertaken against  the  enemy's  alarming 
and  growing  force  in  the  Scheldt?  It  must 
have  long  since  been  seen  that  if  France 
was  allowed  to  keep  possession  of  the-l4e« 
therlands  for  any  length  of  time,  it  would 
not  be  in  the  power  of  all  Europe  to  set 
any  bounds  to  the  progress  of  her  arms* 
We  had  seen  the  United  Provinces  fal) 
under    her  power,  and  France  had  the 
command  of  all  the  means  and  resources 
of  that  power,  at  present  she  had  carried 
her  arms  into  Germany,  and  extended  her 
conquests   there  as  rar  as  she  pleased. 
Her  great  object  now  was,  to  possess  her* 
self  of  the  conunand  of  the  Narrow  Seas» 
so  that  our  trade  should  neither  go  oul 
nor  return,  but  at  her  pleasure.    It  was 
almost    fatal    to    England,   that  France 
should  be  in  possession  of  the  Flemish 
ports,  for  if  any  accident  was  to  befal  our 
fleets  at  sea,  that  great  extent  of  coast, 
our  north-east  coast,  would  be  exposf  d 
naked  and  open  to  the  enemy.  The  failure 
of  the  Expedition  led    him  to  call  upon 
ministers  to  pay  attention  to  that  north 
east  coast,  particularly  to  Yarmouth  and 
the    neglected    batteries    there^  also  to 
the  neglected  batteries  at  Lowest oflT;  for  if 
the  enemy  possessed  himself  of  these  po- 
sitions it  would  be  difficelt  to  remove  him 


House,  who  were  in  some  measure  booad 
to  support  their  patronSi  witlient  them- 
selves lending  their  aid,  nod  not  only  as- 
sisting to  acquit,  but  actoally  approving 
their  own  conduct?  He  would  put  it  to 
their  own  honour,  whether  they  ooght  not 
to  retire. — (A  laogh  was  beard  on  the  mi- 
nisterial   bench.)— HOk  knew  what  was 
meant  by  that  laogh-*ik  was  as  much  as 
to  say,  "  Would  vou  do  so  ?"  He  would 
do  so;  and  should  feel  ashamed  to  act 
otherwise.    The  hon.  member  expressed 
an  anxious  hope  that  the  House  would  do 
their  doty  upon  the  present  occasion,  and 
convince  the  country  that  they  would  not 
suffer  the  blood  and  the  treasure  of  the 
ccHuitry  to  be  wasted  with  impunity,  in 
the  execution  of  plans  of  impotence,  cal- 
culated only  to  end  in  disgrace  and  na- 
tional roin.     The  hon.  baronet,  after  mak- 
ing some  further  observations,  in  which  be 
attributed  the  losses  and  disasters  that  had 
taken  place  to  the  disunions  in  his  Map 
jesty's  councils,  who  were  waiting  for  the 
eastern  star  (marquisWellesley)  to  illumine 
the  dark  horizon,  concluded  by  support- 
ing the  Resolutions  of  the  noble  lord. 

Mr.  Camning  explained  that  ii  was  not 
he  who  moved  for  the  paper  alluded  to  by 
the  hon.  baronet  as  explanatory  of  the 
wishes  of  Austria;  nor  did  he  vindicate 
the  Expedition  on  that  ground  of  conti- 
nental diversion. 

General  li^^  said,  that  he  had  listened 
with  the  same  degree  of  attention  to  the 
hon.  baronet's  speech  as  he  had  to  all  that 
had  been  advanced  by  the  hon.  gentlemen 
who  had  previously  spoken  upon  the  pre- 
sent important  subject,  and  was  convinced 
that  the  more  this  subject  was  discussed, 
provided  it  was  with  that  temper  and  pa- 
tience that  had  hitherto,  so  much  to  the 
credit  of  the    House,    been   manifested 
throtighout  the  debate,  the  more  the  coun- 
try would  see  that  ministers  were  bound 
to  undertake  such  an  enterprise  as  Hhat 
which  had  been  undertaken  against  the 
mat  and  erowing  force  of  the  enemy  in 
Sie  Schelot.    But  to  consider  the  impor- 
tant question  fairly,  they  must  look  to  the 
actual  situation  of  Europe  at  the  time  this 
Expedition  was  undertaken,  particularly 
to  the  situation  of  the  French  and  Austrian 
armies  on  the  Danube,  and  the  severe 
check  the  French  had  met  with,  which 
obliged  Buonapart6  to  lay  upon  his  arms 
for  such  a  length  of  time,  waiting  for  rein- 
forcements from  the  interior  of  France, 
ijroia  the  inierwr  of  Holland,  frojn  the 
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finom  them.    Ttaey  were  both  in  situaftMNM 
Alii  of.  resources,  >nd  amnng  the  strongest 

Ki2»itipii8  ID  this  country,  but  which  had 
en  ieast  thought  of,  and  the  most  neg*^ 
lee  ted.  'Ihe  hnn.  general  then  desired 
lo  draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to  what 
bad  bfeit  alvanced  as,to  the  impression 
an  army  mij^ht  have  made  upon  a  forti-^ 
fied  town,  fnUy  inhabited,  and  shewed  that 
ihe  great  duke  of  Marlborough,  after  the 
Vattle  ot  Raotiilies,  appeared  before  Anu 
werp,  ihen  in  a  strong  state  of  defence  which 
bad  in  it  twelve  ^regioK'nts ;  but  that  the 
duke  being  in  possession  of  the  avenues  to 
Uie  place,  the  inhabitanls  induced  the  ge- 
neral to  surrender  rather  than  risic  the  de- 
gtruction  of  the  town.  That  in  the  same 
cainpaii^n  the  duke  of  Marl  borough  ap- 
peared before  Ostend,  one  of  the  strongest 
towns  in  the  Low  Coontries,  which  after 
three  days  siege,  surrendered  b?  the  in- 
fluence of  the  populace.  He  now  drew 
conclusions  from  these  historical  facts, 
that  government  was  justified  in  undertak* 
ing  such  an  Expedition  as  that  which  had 
l^n  undertaken  against  the  Scheldt,  and 
againfti  Antwerp,  even  if  there  was  only  a 
fingle  chance  of  success,  the  object  betng 
•o  great ;  bot  he  maintained,  that  had 
Cadsand  been  possessed  according  to  the 
•riginal  plan,  and  had  not  the  admiral 
been  obliged  by  the  weather  to  carry  the 
fleet  into  the  Koompot,  the  Expedition 
must  have  succeeded;  that  the  enemy  not 
being  able  to  defend  the  important  post  of 
Bathjs,  was  a  proof  of  the  weakness  of  their 
force  in  Antwerp,  for  had  they  been 
Mrong  there,  they  never  would  have 
given  up  Baths  in  the  manner  they  did, 
•ad  which  opened  the  whole  West  Scheldt 
to  our  htti  on  the  2d  of  August.  This 
picture  was  so  strong  a  one,  so  strongly 
impreswd  upon  the  commander  in  chief 
of  the  land  forces,  that  he  early  detached 
fhat  gallant  and  excellent^officer  sir  John 
Hope  to  secure  that  fort,  and  had  the  wind 
ftHowed  of  the  transports  getting  up  the 
West  Scheldt,  the  hon.  general  maintained 
t^at  the  Expedition  would  in  all  human 
probability  have  succeeded. 

Sir  Francis  Burdeti  felt  it  impossible  for 
him  to  refrain  fmm  offering  hit  sentiments 
6n  this  question,  though  he  doubted  whe- 
ther be  should  be  able  t6  do  it  the  justice 
which  iti  importance  demanded.  If  any 
thing  could  have  astonished  him,  after  he 
had  read  the  papers  on  the  table,  the  tort 
of  defence  setup  by  ministers  would  have 
had  that  e6ect.— For  what  did  that  defence 
fiaUy  aaMmai  to,  but  nniply  thiii  that 


became  it  was  an  object  of  vital  i«ipar^ 
taace  to  destroy  Antwerp,  we  shovld  there* 
fore  hava  eadartalBaR  it  with  means  inade- 
qnate  to  ita  execation.  He  had  tbiHight, 
that  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of 
the  object  ought  to  be  ihe  means  employ* 
ed  for  its  accomplishment.  Sorpriaed  as 
he  was  at  this,  however,  he  confessed  hit 
astonishment  waa  increased  in  a  tenfold 
degree  at  the  cool  indifllerence  with  which 
the  noble  lord  opposite  had  afftfCted  to 
argueoncalamities  which  had  been  derived 
to  the  com)try  from  his  auspices—calami- 
ties more  disastrous,  more  disgracefol, 
and  more  dreadful  than  had  ariseii  from 
any  other  expedition  in  the  whole  history 
of  the  war  down  to  the  present  period. 
The  noble  lord  indeed,  with  a  phraseolory 
peculiarly  his  own  had  expressed  a  w&h 
to  have  this  Expedition  tried  by  the  ez-- 
perience  of  the  fact  In  his  opinion,  that 
was  precisely  the  ordeal  by  which,  in 
order  to  suit  the  interest  of  the  noble  lord 
it  ought  not  to  be  tried ;  beeause  there  waa 
not  one  single  fact  which  did  not  militate, 
directly  against  its  adoption.  The  right 
hon.  gent,  opposite  had,  on  last  night, 
entered  into  a  long  and  laboured  defence 
of  the  Expedition  ;  and  in  order  to  dis* 
tract  the  mind  of  the  House  from  the 
only  point  to  which  ft  should  be  directed/ 
took  a  survey  of  the  situatbn  of  the  whole 
world;  and  argued  that  in  such  a  atate 
of  things,  an  expedition  ought  to  have  beei» 
sent  somewhere* 

The  right  hon.  gent,  seemed  to  think 
(hat  his  best  mode  of  defence  woo)d  be 
ingeniously  to  attempt  to  distract  the 
minds  of  his  judges,  and  turn  their  atleii<* 
tionr  from  the  contemplation  of  the  real 
merits  of  the  case  (hear!  hear!)  You 
could  not,  said  the  right  hon.  gent,  go  to 
the  north  of  Germany,  for  there  you 
would  come  in  contact  with  the  broken 
army  of  Prussia;  you  could  not  go  to  the 
Mediterranean,  there  was  no  good  to  be 
done  by  landing  at  Trieste,  for  there  you 
would  not  find  any  Austrian  force  to  co- 
operate with  you^-i^hen  think  of  the 
horrors  of  treading,  as  the  right  hon.  gent's 
phrase  was,  the  Gut  of  Gibraltar-*think 
of  the  dreadful  dangers  of  the  Adriatic, 
with  the  navigation  of  which  this  rnari* 
time  nation  was  so  little  acquainted— think 
of  the  storms  you  might  there  have  to  en* 
counter. 


•Auster 


Dux  inqoiett  tarbidos  Adria ! 
He  was  not  disposed  to  deny  that  every 
one  of  Ihoio  oxpeditiooi  might  have  bt9tk 
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abortive  in  their  coBCeption  and  iO-ad- 
Tited  in  the  adoptian,  tmt  ha  woold  deiiT 
fbat  any  one  of  them  eoaM  bare  met  with 
more  complete  failure;  or  entailed  npon 
the  coontry  mare  calamitooi  conse- 
quences,  than  did  the  one  which  was  acted 
on.— (Hear,  hear!)  Neither  the  menaced 
ProMian  ermy,  nor  the  Straits  of  GibraU 
tar»  nor  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  could  be 
more  frightfully  fatal  than  the  mandate 
which  sent  our  brave  and  patient  troops  to 
fall  before  an  invincible  enemy,  the 
plague,  in  the  marshes  of  Walcheren ; 
where,  as  a  right  hbn.  gent.  (Mr.  Wind- 
ham)  had  said  with  a  felicity  of  expres- 
Mou  ahnost  peculiar  to  himself,  they 
were  extinguished  like  a  candle  in  a 
▼ault(hear!  hear!)  Ministers^ however, 
did  not  think  so;  they  determined  to 
send  out  an  Expedition,  and  out  they 
sent  one,  without  having  obtained  one 
particle  of  information  as  to  how  it 
should  proceed,  or  taking  one  single 
precaution  against  the  many  perils  which 
were  likely  to  impede  their  progress. 
In  March  last  the  noble  lord  con* 
ceived  the  idea  of  this  campaign;  he 
thought  he  had  a  disposable  force,  and 
since  be  had  it  he  was  determined  to 
waste  it ;  and  so  he  sent  to  the  Comman- 
der in  Chief  for  his  opinion  on  the  subject. 
The  Commander  in  Chief  «ent  back  for 
answer,  that  he  could  not  spare  16,000 
men  for  the  purpoae  !  Sixteen  thousand 
men  out  of  the  enormous  establishment 
paid  for  by  the  country  !  The  Expedi- 
tion could  not  therefoie  sail  in  March. 
No;  necessity  and  the  prudence  of  the 
ministry  prevented  it.  The  fever  was 
not  then  to  be  met  with,  and  the  ships 
might  then  have  been  taken ;  and  so  the 
Expedition  was  deferred  until  the  raging 
of  the  disease  rendered  the  destruction  of 
the  troops  certain,  and  the  advanced  period 
of  the  season  made  the  safety  of  the  ar- 
mament precarious.  In  July  then  they 
set  out  to  carry  the  hrer,  Antwerp,  and 
the  fleet,  by  a  c0iip*iftM»MffK-'(Hear)«->a 
coi^d^-fiMM  /  and  yet  it  appeared  by  the 
orders  of  the  French  emperor  to  his  offi- 
cers, that  he  was  apprisea  of  their  inten- 
tion even  so  far  back  as  March.  If  he 
had  not  this  certainty^  such  were  the 
cabals  and  vaeithrtion  of  the  ministry,  that 
he  would  not  believe  they  had  themselves 
conceived  the  project  at  that  period. 

He  could  not  help  here  making  one' infe* 

rence,  however,  from  our  porerty  of  force 

in  March  last ;  which  was,  that  the  House 

isJHid  Hie  oounlry  had  beoA  most  grossly 
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deceiTod  in  the  «sttmate  of  oar  loss  tkr^i 
ing  the  preceding  campaign  in  Spain, 
which  had  been  laid  before  them  by  mi« 
nisters.  If  this  estimate  had  been  true,  it 
was  impossible  that  we  should  not  bav» 
had  forces  enough  to  send  the  Expeditioa 
early  in  the  spring  to  Walcheren ;  bal 
the  estimate  wan  not  true.  We  had  lost 
much  more  than  the  ministers  chose  to 
disclose,  and  the  country  was  doped  into 
an  opinion,  that  its  situation  was  mora 
prosperous  than  it  really  was.  At  lengthy 
nowever,  the  noble  lord  undertook  tha 
Expedition  with  what  disposable  force  hm 
could  muster,  against  the  great  skill  of  tho 
French  emperor,  and  the  great  power  off 
France,  which  was  now/  in  efiect,  all  Eo« 
rope.  The  noble  lonl  then  wrote  hia 
most  curious  letter  to  the  commander  ia 
chief,  pointing  out  the  advantages  of  thar 
Expedition,  and  declaring,  if  it  was  not 
undertaken  at  that  time,  that  Antwerp 
would  soon  be  impregnable.  After  tbis^ 
what  he  did  do?  Why,  coOMnenced  thia 
important  Expedition  without  one  single 
iota  of  information  !  He  sent  out  an  im* 
mense  armament,  merely  to  see  whether  m 
blow  might  not  be  somewhere  struck 
against  the  eneniy.  The  noble  lord  then 
dispatched  the  £xpedhion  at  last  withoat 
information  on  which  to  proceed,  without 
a  plan  to  guide  it,  or  even  the  apprehen-* 
sion  of  any  opposition,  or  a  supposition  of 
any  danger,  until  it  reached  Bata,  where 
all  its  operations  terminated!  From  the 
departure  of  the  Expedition,  till  its  arrival 
at  Bata,  there  was  not  one  step^  which  did 
not  demand  enquiry.  It  was  sent  ool 
without  an  idea  of  danger  till  it  came  to 
Batz,  and  yet  at  that  very  place  did  thia 
great  army,  conducted  by  greater  foUy 
than  ever  had  been  exhibited  on  any  similar 
occasion,  ends  its  catalogue  of  disease  and 
disasters  by  an  uinounced  failune.  To 
send  out  this  Expedition,  however,  the 
noble  lord  was  determined,  because  he 
considered  thai  there  was  a  fit  di^KMable 
force  in  the  country ;  a  aepposition.  takea 
up  in  direct  opposition  to  the  statement  oF 
the  commander  in  chief.  The  noble  lord 
was  like  the  poor  man  in  Horace^  who 
could  not  be  persuaded  that  all  the  wealTll 
in  the  country  did  not  belong  to  him. 
Nothing  wae  sufficient  to  convince  the 
noble  lord,  that  he  had  not  a  disposable 
force. 

The  indtflerence  ef  the  noble  lord  to 
the  sad  consequences  of  his  own  folly  and 
jfrfatuation,  was  now  detestable ;  the  cala» 
mitiae  which  he  entailed  onJhe  country 
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wore  horrible,  frightful  beyond  expfef> 
fion,  and  the  levity  with  which  he  treated 
the  subject  in  the  present  discussion,  truly 
•hockin§r«  The  noble  lord  had  an  idea»  that 
because  Antwerp  was  at  the  moment  without 
troops,  he  might  take  it  at  once  without  diflB- 
culty.  Thtawa.samostfallaciousidea.  There 
was,  nut,  most  probably,  at  this  moment, 
a  perfect  garrison,  either  at  Toulon  or 
Brest ;  and  yet  what  man  in  his  senses 
could  conceive  the  notion  of  taking  either 
by  a  toup-de-mam !  If  these  things  were  to 
be  persisted  in — if  the  wealth,  the  strength, 
and  the  forces  of  the  country  were  to  be 
thus  unnecessarily  and  unprofitably  squan* 
dered,  it  was  impossible  not  to  foresee  how 
it  would  en  i.  The  noble  lord,  had  at 
lejit;th,  however,  thought  proper  to  take 
lomcf  military  opinions  as  to  the  possibility 
of  taking  Autwerp  by  a  caup'de-mam.  He 
tskeii  tlie  opinion  of  the  commander  in 
chief — he  knew  nothing  at  all  about  the 
matter,  bat  he  referred  to  four  general  of- 
ficers, and  they,  indeed,  produced  docu- 
ments in  reply,  ^11  of  official  form,  full  of 
•fitted  science,  a^tsumed  pomp,  and  per* 
feet  inanity.  All  of  them  said,  if  you  do 
aoand  so,  you  may  succeed ;  yet  all  agreed 
upon  the  idea  of  the  €Oup»de-main  upon 
Antwerp  being  absurd  and  impossible. 
Oeneral  Brownrigg  proposed  two  plans  of 
campaign  ;  but  there  were  some  slight 
objections  to  both ;  the  one  was  impossi- 
ble, and  the  other  impracticable.  The  at- 
tempt by  Ostend  was  out  of  the  question  ;. 
and  the  other  plan,  even  putting  the  fever 
aside,  very  doubtful  of  success.  However, 
between  the  commander  in  chief  who 
knew  nothing  about  the  matter ;  the  offi- 
cers who  knew  nothing  about  the  matter  ; 
and  the  minister  who  knew  nothing  about 
the  matter,  an  armament  was  prepared  out 
of  the  half  recovered  wreck  of  the  army 
from  Spain,  and  the  volunteers  from,  the 
militia. 

In  such  a  situation  was  the  military  part 
of  the  Expedition  sent  out ;  the  same  mi* 
serable  deficiency  in  mean$,  plan,  and  in- 
formation, atttrnaed  the  navy  ;  the  noble 
lord  at  the  he^dof  the  admiralty  knew 
nothing  at  all— he  was  quite  ignorant  on 
every  subject  relative  to  the  mea^ture  on 
which  he  should  be  informed ;  so  was  sir 
R.  Str^ichan  ;  he  told  lord  Mu^rave  so, 
but  lord  Mulgrave  was  not  to  be  per- 
suaded even  by  fact.  "  No,'*  said  he, 
f*  you  certainly  do  know  nothing  on  the 
ViDJ^t,  but  that  is  the  reason  I  have  great 
confidence  ia  yoo — and  you  uill  do  the 
very  well."   Thus  in  thia  fooliflb. 


Bcaiidaloiity.^  and  imbecile  manner^  went 
forth  this  diMBtroQS  Ezpeditionj  to  dimi* 
nish  the  honoar  of  our  army,  and  destroy, 
the  best  hopes  of  England.  In  fifteen 
days,  it  was  calcolated  we  might  have 
reached  Antwerp  by  Ostend;  this  waa 
too  dilatory  for  a  amp-dg^mainf  and  was 
absndoned ;  the  other  plan  of  landing  io 
Walcheren  was  adopted,  and  even  before 
we  got  to  Batz  the  fifteen  days  were  ex* 
hausted.  But  still  the  ministers  and  the 
commanders  were  delighted— •mntual  com* 
pliments  passed  between  them— it'was  in 
this  respect  the  roost  good-natured  expe* 
dition  he  ever  heard  of.  The  miniatera 
praised  Chatham  for  his  vigour,  and  he 
praised  the  ministers  for  their  preparations  ; 
and  80  he  went  on  gaining  laurels  and 
battles,  carrying  towns  which  were  never 
heard  of  before,  by  a  coup  •  <2c-mam, , and 
bearing  down  every  thing  before  him,  for 
the  very  best  of  reasons,  because  he  was 
not  opposed,  until  at  last  a  wet  ditch  at 
Middleburg  arrested  bis  progress,  and 
ended  his  achievements. 

As  to  the  navy,  the  occupation  of  Cad- 
sand  had  been  stated  as  an  indispensable 
preliminary,  and  there  accordingly  the 
marquis  of  Huntley  proceeded ;  but  when 
he  arrived,  the  whole  fleet  of  England 
could  not  furnish  him  with  boats  to  land 
his  soldiers,  and  so  the^  indispensable  ob- 
ject was  relinquished.  ^  Some  persons,  it 
was  true,  had  said,  that  this  tailure  was 
not  attributable  to  the  want  of  boats,  Bu| 
the  marquis  of  Huntley  gave  a  difierent 
opinion,  and  that  was  all  the  answer  which 
he  would  give  to  the  objection.  Twolet- 
ters  were  written  on  the  subject,  <me  hproe 
from  the  admiral,  and  the  other  from  cap- 
tain Owen,  to  the  admiral;  the  latter  of 
those  said,  the  weather  was  very  fine,  and 
the  other  said  it  was  very  bad  ;  one  said 
there  was  plenty  of  boats,  and  the  other 
said  there  were  none ;  and  in  this  pleas-* 
ing.stnte  of  uncertainty,  which  he  wonld 
not  seek  to  obviate,  rested  the  question* 

At  last,  however,  after  many  doabts, 
and  failures,  and  disasters,  the  batteries 
were  opened  upon  Flushing,  but  at  soch  a 
distance  that  they  could  not  even  silence 
a  little  advanced  battery  before  thetown« 
The  town  nevertheless  was  taken,  and  the 
dreadful  bombardment  succeeded.  Thus 
it  was  with  ruin  in  our  acts,  and  hypocrisy 
in  our  promises,  we  attempted  to  conciliate 
the  people  whom  we  aflisc^d  to  compes* 
sionate  under  the  iron  despotism  of  Buona« 
parte.  We  destroyed  toeir  habitations ;. 
we  deiolated  their  lan4#  Mid  wo  tben  lokl 
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them  we  CMDe  fior  their  (>refervation  I  In- 
litiaian  in  our  prMperiiy  towards  the  na« 
trref,  the  ague  attacked  w,  and  then  our 
ainda  chtui^ ;  we  hecame  aoddenly  hu- 
mane lo  all,  except  to  oar  own  poor  son  iers. 
Whom,  lest  we  ahonld  offi»nd  the  iaiand,  we 
left  in  their  aicknen  to  perish,  witliout  a 
dry  spet  whereon  to  lie,  or  a  roof  to  pro- 
ceet  them !  This  hnananhy  was  perfectly 
conrfstent  with  onr  preposterous  manage* 
mem  all  through.  For  instance,  sir  Home 
Popham  was  the  only  person,  except  the 

Cilot  of  the  fleet,  who  was  supposed  to 
now  any  thing  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt  To  him  was  entrusted  then  the 
condoot  of  the  fleet  up  to  Batz.  What 
did  he  do  ?  Why,  he  attempted  to  go  hy 
die  West  Scheldt,  until,  by  his  failure,  he 
ibtftid  out'  that  he  ought  to  have  tried  the 
Bast  Scheldt.  Thus  this  best-informed 
■sen  in4he  fleet  took  the  course  the  most 
contrary  to  his  interest  and  object.  The 
ffallant  captain  next  went  through  the 
Veer  Gat,  and  lord  Chatham  seemed  to 
think,  because  this  had  beeti  accomplished,  * 
that  the  enemy  most  be  totally  discomfit- 
ed. All  they  had  to  depend  on  was  the 
utter  impossibility  of  tiiis  passage  !  Sir 
Home  was  next  sent  to  ascertain  the  pas- 
eage  to  Sovth  Beveland,  and  he  proceeded 
lo  the  North.  He  might  just  as  well  have 
set  out  from  that  House  for  Kensington  over 
Westminster-bridge!  (Hear,  hear!) — On 
the  24th,  at  last,  up  they  got  to  Bats,  and 
then  they  came  to  a  stop.  Sir  R.  Strachan, 
taking  advantage  of  the  pause,  ventured 
to  hint'  that  it  would  be  convenient  to 
know  upon  what  place  the  conjoint  expe- 
dition was  to  proceed.  A  council  of  war 
was  called — they  had  now  come  to  the 
grand  point  from  iprhich  in  futufe  all  their 
operations  were  to  proceed.  What  did 
they  do  ? — ^They  set  ofl*horne. 

Thu^  ended  an  Expedition  which  was 
undertaken  by  ignorance,  and  executed  by 
imbectUty — an  Expedition  which  wasted 
the  treasure  of  the  country,  the  lives  of 
our  troops,  and  the  honour  of  our  name— 
an  ExpMlition  planned  by  fatuity  and  im- 
potence the  most  unparalleled.  Was  there 
then  no  punishment  for  those  who  had 
sent  out  this  Expedition?  Hardly  any 
thing  could  be  stronger  against  them  than 
the  statements  which  they  made  in  their 
own  defence.  Some  might  perhaps  think 
that  he  spoke  too  warmly  on  this  subject 
He  confessed  he  could  not  help  feeling 
warmly  for  the  unnecesiary  calamities 
which  had  been  brought  upon  the  country. 
He  mameained  thai  the  miiiistera  atood 
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at  crimfraJs  before  the  House,  and  that 
not  only  the  ministers,  but  the  general  aod 
admiral  ought  to  be  punisbed  for  having 
undertaken  te  conduct  an  expedition,  in  n 
state  of  complete  ignorance  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  doty  could  be  performed* 
And  nothing  less  than  the  impeachment 
of  the  one,  and  a  court-martial  on  thw 
others,  could,  or  ought  to  satisfy  the 
country.  In  all  their  proceedings  there 
was  a  marked  disregard  for  their  country, 
and  a  cautious  concern  merely  for  their 
own  interests.  From  beginning  to  the 
end  they  were  all  the  same  ;  all  ifgnorant^ 
presmnptoous  and  imbecile.  As  to  the 
commander  in  chief,  he  could  not  help 
saying,  that  the  result  of  the  inspection  of 
the  papers  on  the  table  was  merely  wonder 
how  any  man,  with  the  feelings  of  a  gen* 
tleman,  could  act  as  he  did ;  how  any 
man  possessed  of  such  conscious  and  cpn* 
victea  imbecility,  could  retain  his  situa* 
tion.  The  noble  lord  was  very  anxious 
to  separate  the  question  of  the  medical 
board,  from  that  of  the  merits  of  the  £x« 
pedition.  This  he  could  not  do  r  it  ex« 
cited  in  him  the  instant  recollection  of  the 
brave  men  who  fell  victims  to  the  disease^ 
The  noble  lord  betrayed,  indeed,  through 
all  his  speech  a  callous  insensibility  to  the 
miseries  he  had  caused,  truly  shocking  ; 
he  sported  with  the  death  which  he  had 
occasioned,  and  even  presumed  to  per* 
suade  the  country  that  its  calamities  were 
honours !  One  would  have  thought  that 
he  who  came  down  with  the  deaths  of 
thousands  on  his  head,  would  hare  ex- 
pressed some  sorrow  for  the  bloody  coik 
sequence  of  his  own  folly  and  incompe* 
ence.  But  no  !  the  noble  lord  dared  even 
to  compai'e  himself  to  Chatham,  Nelson, 
St.  Vincent,  and  those  brave  heroes  who 
had  directed  our  arms,  under  better  and 
happier  auspices,  and  to  constant  and  im« 
perishable  glory.  He  was  amazed  bow 
he  dared  to  mention  the  names  of  those 
great  men  on  such  an  occasion.  (Hear! 
hear  I)  Why,  this  d'readfol  Expedition 
had  cost  the  country,  on  a  serious  calcola* 
tion  from  the  returns  on  the  table,  which, 
however,  were  far  below  the  mark,  which 
he  had  made,  three  times  as  many  Kvea 
as  all  the  glorious  naval  victories  which 
we  bad  gained  since  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  including  the  glorious.aitd  de* 
cisive  battle  of  Trafalgar  !  (Hear  !  hear  I) 
And  yet  of  all  this  the  noble  lord  spoke 
with  a  tranquillity^  with  respect  lo  which 
he  wanted  language  to  express  the  feel- 
ing of  his  Qiiod  h  When  every  ii 
2  D 
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seotimeni  of  paCriotism    was  roused  by 
tfa&conteBiplationof  these  calaoflties,  his 
lordship  spoke  of  disease^  death  and  de- 
struction, as  familiarly  as  girls  of  thirteen 
would  Ulk  of  puppy  dogs  !     The  right 
honourable  gentleman  opposite  (Mr. Can- 
ning) bad  rather  deprecated  the  severity 
ef  the  House  on  this  point*  and  therefore 
he  felt  that  there  was  at  least  more  pro- 
priety in  his  language.     But  that  right 
non.  gent,  had  made  use  of  an  argument 
respectiag  which  he  must  say  a  word. 
The  right  hon.  gent,  accounted  for  the 
failure,  not  from  the  misconduct  of  mi* 
nisters,  but  from  the  despotism  of  Buona- 
parte.   This  country,  in  that  right  hon. 
gentleman's  opinion,  came  to  the  contest 
vnder  great  disadvantages,  owing  to  the 
freedom  of  our  c^onstitution.      He  should 
have  thought  that  the  right  hon.  gent,  so 
well  read  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  histo- 
rians, would  have  been  among  the  last  to. 
have  broached  such  an  opinion/     He  (sir 
F.)  had  always  understood  that  the   ener- 
gies of  Greece  and  Rome  were  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  free   nature  of   their 
institutions.     So  the  most  eminent  of  their 
historians  accounted   for  them.      These 
energies  had  been  tried  against  despots  ; 
and  if  despotism  had  such  pec uliac« advan- 
tages the  results  ought  to  have  been  very 
different.   '     Machiavel,  a  finished  poli- 
tician, had  declared  that  (he  greatness  of 
the  Roman  people  was  founded   on  their 
freedom.       They  had  indeed  flourished, 
and  they  had  so  flourished  by  opposing 
despotism  witb  (he  arms  of  liberty.      So 
did  Athens— lier  elo<^uence,  and  her  free 
jseal,  resisted  numbers  with  success.     The 
best  and  greatesrt  of  onr  own  politicians 
accounted  .for  the  eminence  in  which  Eng- 
land stood  among  European  nations,  be- 
yond all  proportion  to  her  means,  from 
the  same  cause — the  freedom  of  her  insti- 
tutions.    This  doctrine  of  the  right  hon. 
gent,  who  had  been   lately-high  in  office, 
and  might  perhaps  soon  return  to  office 
again,  was  to  him  new  and  mortifying.  If 
these  were  the  sentiments  of  our  rulers, 
this  £act  alone,  in  his  opinion,  was  suffici- 
ent to  account  for  our  calamities. 

H&  should  now  most  heartily  support 
the  Resolutions  proposed  by  the  noble  lord 
below  (Porchester),  though  he  thought 
they  should  have  gone  farther.  The 
ministers  ought  to  be  called  to  an  account 
very  different  from  a  mere  censure  of  that 
House, .and  the  officeiyi  ought  to  be  tried 


the  only  thing  to  be  done  for  the  salvation 
of  the  country.  Without  a  change  of  ay»* 
ten — ^without  reverting  to  the  principles 
of  the  constitution,  with  the  decline  of 
which  the  country  had  declined, '  no  per* 
manent  good  could  be  expected.  That 
was  his  opinion,  and  ht  trusted  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  country.  If  we  wished  to 
be  rescued  from,  our  present  perilous  sitna* 
tion,  we  must  have  reform. — Reform  whicKk 
would  revive  and  re-establish  the  ancient 
fundamental  principles  of  our  constitution. 
Unless  this  was  obtained,  neither  himself 
nor  the  country  would  be  satisfied.  From 
the  folly  of  not  demanding  this  arose  all 
our  calamities.  From  it  arose  this  Expe- 
dition— this  child  of  corruption,  expiring 
by  its  own  inherent  imbecility.  All  their 
calamities,  all  their  dissraces,  were  de- 
rived from  the  want  of  a  »ir  and  equal  re- 
presentation. Tq  that,  and  that  alone,  lh« 
people  ought  to  look ;  it  would  be  folly 
to  expect  relief  from  any  other  cause,  if 
this  was  obtained,  they  would  no  longer 
see  ministerial  weakness  working  on  aban- 
doned prostitution.  This  was  their  only 
avenue  of  escape  from  ruin,  imminent 
ruin.  For  himself,  he  cared  not,  if  that 
ruin  was  to  come,  whether  it  came  in  the 
shape  of  a  rotten  borough,  or  an  open  iron 
despotism.  •  Of  the  mismanagement  of 
the  medical  department  he  had  said  little, 
because  it  was  to  come  separately  under 
consideration./  The  minister  was  mistaken, 
if  he  thought  to  escape  by  blaming  the 
commanders,  though  for  his  own  part,  he 
admitted  (hat  all  were  guilty.  h\  looking 
at  this  Expedition  through  all  its  parts, 
one  could  hardly  speak  of  it  with  the  ne- 
cessary moderation.  If  in  private  life,  if 
he  saw  the  catastrophe  of  men  so  brave, 
so  patient,  so  martyrea,  he  could  call  it 
nothing  else  than  cool,  deliberate,  atro- 
cious murder.  (Hear,  hear,  hear !}  Though 
ministers  within  twelve  hours'  sail  of  Wal- 
cheren  might  have  had  every  information, 
they  would  not  deign  (o  seek  it,  but  sent 
their  soldiers  unheedingly  to  their  grave. 
They  now  called  for  vengeance — the  ho- 
nour of  the  House  was  pledged  to  give  it ; 
and,  for  himself,  he  would  say  nothing 
but  instant  impeachment  and  couct-mai- 
tial  should  satisfy  the  nation  for  the  cruel 
efiusion  of  their  army's  blood. 

Mr.  haihurst,  in  allusion,  to  what  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  baronet  relative  to 
the  energies  of  the  ancient  commonwealths, 
begged  to  remind  him  that  these  energies 


Mie  present  ministers  from  office  was  not 


by  Courts  Martial.    But  the  removal  of    were  first  impaired  by  the  exertions  of 


factious  leaders  of  the  populace^  who  bav* 
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ing  destroyed  the  aristocrtcy  ultimately 
established  a  military  despotism.  There 
wer^many  points  introduced  in.the  justifi- 
cation of  the  noble  lord  (Castlereagh) 
Vrhich  he  could  by  no  means  admit.  He 
copld  not  acquiesce  in  the  argument^  that 
because  upon  general  views  of  policy 
our  allies  ought  to  be  supported,  and  that 
there  wa^at  tl\e  momenta  large  disposable 
force,  therefore  the  country  was  to  en- 
gage  ill  Expeditions  which  put  to  hazard 
some  of  its  most  vital  interests  ;  much 
less  could  he  admit  the  doctrine,  that  be- 
cause there  was  no  immediate  part  upon 
the  continent  in  which  a  British  army 
could  have  come  in  contact  with  Austria, 
therefore  we  were  bound  to  send  an  Ex- 
pedition to  another  point,  where  the  dan- 
ger and  the  difficulties  were  such  as  to 
render  the  object  either  as  a  diversion  for 
our  allies,  or  for  the  accomplishment  of 
a  national  benefit,  almost  wholly  im- 
practicable. He  could  not  recognize  any 
claims  of  policy  or  justice  which  made  it 
imperative  upon  any  country  to  engage 
in  assistance  to  any  ally  where  the  pros- 
pect of  success  to  thepower  to  be  supported 
was  equivocal  and  precarious,  but  the  in- 
jury to  yourself  certain  and  extensive.  In 
appreciating  the  propriety  of  the  princi- 
ple by  which  they  were'  called  upon  to 
make  a  difersion  in  favour  of  an  ally,  bis 
•Majesty's  ministers  were  bound  to  consi- 
der, first,  the  extent  of  the  assistance  which 
the  country  was  able  to  afllbrd  ;  and  next 
the  nature  of  the  risks  to  which  such  an 
efibrt  was  exposed.  Having  said  t|vs 
much  upon  the  general  principle  by  which 
the  policy  of  that  country  ought  to  he  ac- 
tuated, he  had  now  to  apply  himself  to 
the  particular  merits  of  the  Expedition  to 
the  Scheldt.  In  considering  that  transac- 
tion it  was  a  matter  of  regret  that  it  be- 
came the  duty  of  that  House  to  discuss 
operations  with  which,  from  the  habits 
and  pursuits  of  many  of  its  members, 
they  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  very 
-conversant.  But  it  being  the  province 
-of  ministers  to  advise  and  direct  military 
expeditions,  it  of  course  bccatne  the  doty 
of  that  House  to  watch  over  the  manner 
in  which  their  arrangements  were  carried 
nito  efiect.  That  was  a  duty,  however 
difficult  in  the  practice,  which  the  con- 
stitution demanded  from  that  House.  It 
was  in  his  opinion  no  argument  to  say, 
that  because  upon  a  foriper  occasion  it  was 
deemed  expedient  to  eflfect  the  conquest 
of  Flushing  with  a  certain  force,  therefore 
the  mere  aeqaisitioa  of  that  place  by 


an  armament,  under  diffi*rent  circom« 
stances,  and  which  had  failed  in  tl»e  great 
object  of  its  equipment,  was  a  justification 
of  the  policy  which  led  to  the  Expedition. 
It  was  to  be  recollected  that  the  propo* 
sition  of  lord  Nelson  did  not  embrace  any 
thing  beyond  the  capture  of  Flushing, 
which  he  considered  might  have  been 
taken  with  5,000  men,  wliihe  the  Expedi- 
tion planned  by  his  Majesty's  ministers 
was  one  of  a  great  and  extensive  nature, 
embracing  many  objects,  to  which  the 
possession  of  Flushing  was  but  auxiliary, 
but  in  all  which  objects  this  extensive  en# 
terprize  failed.  That  Expedition  waa 
not.  only  the  greatest  that  ever  left  this 
country,  but  it  had  also  this  remarkabl^s 
peculiarity,  that  there  was  not  one  naval 
or  military  officer  who  had  civen  their 
sanction  to  the  project.  But'tnen  it  was 
concluded  by  the  noble  lord,  tliat  the 
House  of  Commons  had  no  right  to  discuss 
the  plan  or  to  decide  against  it,  upon  the 
ground  that  the  ulterior  object  of  the  ar* 
rangement  was  not  attempted  to  be  put 
into  execution.  He  had  assumed  to  limit 
the  whole  combination  of  the  arrangement 
within  a  certain  point,  and  then  contended 
that  the  only  question  for  the  House  to 
consider«  was  the  nature  of  the  impedi* 
ments  which  opposed  and  prevented  its 
accomplishment.  Surely  such  a  course 
was  not  one  calculated  to  bring  the  sob« 
ject  fully  into  view,  in  order  to  ascertain, 
first,  whether  the  policy  was  right^Hnezt 
whether  the  arrangement  was  proper ;  and 
lastly,  to  discuss  the  obstructions  which 
contravened  the  object.  The  honourabfe 
member  then  proceeded,  from  variooi 
parts  of  the  evidence,  to  prove  that  no  ade- 
quate provision  was  made  to  obtain  poa- 
session  of  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt,  so  aa 
to  enable  the  fleet  to  proceed  op  towards 
Antwerp,  a  circumstance  which  rendered 
the  enterpr ize  abortive  from  its  ^ry  com- 
mencement. With  respect  to  the  argument 
of  the  right  hon.  gent.  (Mr. 'Canning, )  re- 
lative to  the  dreadfol  sickness  whioh  afiiecw 
ed  our  army,  he  (Mr.  B.)  coukl  not  admit 
its  application  to  the  present  question.  It 
was  moat  true,  that  there  were  cases  where 
the  prevalence  of  contagion  in  a  possession 
would  never  influence  the  government  to 
think  of  abandoning  such  possession.  It 
was  so  with  our  West  India  islands,  and 
sometimes  with  Gibraltar.  Still  its  appli- 
cation to  this  Expedition  could  not  be  ad- 
mitted, because  no  analogy  existed.  Thepa 
was  a  vast  distinction  between  that  policy 
which  slioald  indace  agofomafltttto  lO- 
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lain,  «?eQ  under  all  t;he  disadvantages  of 
great  mortality^  situations  long  in  our  pos^ 
eession,  with  which  many  interests  were 
connected,  and  the  conquest  of  a  new 
place  equally  contagious^  but  particularly 
if  that  conquest  was  made  at  the  very  pe- 
riod when  such  contagion  became  most 
malignant.    The  question  then  was^  whe- 
ther on  the  whole,    the  Expedition  de- 
served not  approbation,  but  justification  or 
censure  ?    And  he  should  not  be  deterred, 
by  the  apprehension  of  the  consequences 
Mfhich  might  follow  from  doing  his  duty, 
{le  agreed  that  his  Majesty's  ministers 
bad  not  been  actuated  by  an  intention  of 
sacrificing  the  army  or  the  treasure  of  the 
country.    Even  the  weakest  nen  would 
At  the  head  of  the  government  be  incapa- 
ble of  entertaining  any  such  intention. 
This  species  of  defence,  however,  excited 
'  his  suspicion,  because  it  shewed  that  the 
ministers  had  no  ground  to  stand  upon. 
The  House  was  bound  to  exercise  a  con- 
troul  over  all  administrations,,  and  what- 
ever might  be  the  future  consequences  of 
his  vote,  however  painful  a  duty  he  had 
to  perform,  he  should  still  perform  it.   He 
bad  nothing  to  do  with  any  ulterior  mea- 
sure, but  be  did  think  that  the   House 
would  abdicate  all  its  functions,  if  disre- 
garding the  general  voice  of  the  country, 
it  could  be  warped  by  any  consideration, 
from  giving  to  that  calamitous  failure  ito 
appropriate    character,  and    from    pro- 
nouncing its  censure  upon  the  conduct  of 
ibose  who  advised  it* 

Mr.  fed  observed,  that  it  was  his  inten- 
tion shortly  to  state  the  general  grounds 
upon  which  he  was  induced  to  support 
ine  amendment  of  the  hon.  general  (Crau- 
lurd)  in  preference  to  the  rigorous  Resolu- 
tions submitted  by  the  noble  lord  (Por- 
chester.)  His  first  reason  for  that  pre- 
ference was^  that  he  found  it  established 
bv  the  evidence  npon  the  table,  that  his 
Majesty's  ministers  had  determined  upon 
that  armament  with  the  fairest  prospect 
of  sttcoess.  The  right  hon.  gent.  (Mr. 
Bathurst)  had  argued,  that  ministers  were 
not  justified  to  risque  such  dangers  as  that 
Expedition  was  exposed  to,  merely  be- 
cause the  country,  at  that  moment,  had  at 
its  command  a  very  large  disposable 
foroe.  That  the  safety  of  such  a  force 
should  not  be  committed,  but  for  objecu 
likely  to  be  effected,  and  with  advantages 
tommeDsnrate  to  the  hazard.  He  (Mr. 
Peel)  admitted  the  political  axiom,  but 
Asnied  its  applicatioo.  These  were  nb- 
jtct%  vUoh  10  bin^  mm  of  tbc  meat  oom- 


nnuiding  importance.    Was  it  necsisofy 

for  him  to  refer  that  House  to  the  increas* 
ed   and   increasing  marine    of  Franco  I 
Was  it  necessary  for  him  to  dilate  in*  tfant 
asfiembly  upon  the  facility  which  the  ports 
and  arsenals  in  the  Scheldt  aiibrded,  for 
the  consolidation  of  that  naval  power  ? 
But,   though  his  Majesty's    government 
could  not  sufier  such  a  danger  to  the  seas* 
rity  of  this  country  to  escape  their  con* 
templation :    was  there  not  something  in 
the  period  at  which  this  Expedition  was 
determined  on,  which  must  of  itself  coi^ 
vince  them  that  the  moment  had  then  ar^ 
rived  for  combining  with  our  own  security 
a  most  powerful  efiurt  for    the  general 
interests  of  Europe  ?    What,  he  would  aak» 
would  have  been  the  decision  of  the  coon* 
try,  if  it  had  seen  its  government  sonk  in 
a  cold  and  torpid  inactivity  at  that  period 
when  the  storm  was  gathering  in  Gerw 
many ;    when  Austria  was  determined  to 
make  one  bold  effort  to  resist  the  unprin- 
cipled exactions  of  the  enemy  of  her  inde- 
pendence ?    In  such  a  state  of  things  was 
Great  Britain  to  Continue  regardlem  be* 
cause  she  was  not  a  sufferer— to  be  indt^ 
ierent    because  she  was  safe?    Haying 
then  decided  to  cok'Operate  with  Austria 
where  did   true  policy  point  at  as  tbe 
theatre  for  our   exertions?     France  wo 
knew  wished  to    regenerate    her  navnl 
greatness,  and  nature,  combined  with  avt, 
bad  fitted  out  the  Scheldt  as  the  most  for* 
midable  position  for  extending  her  mari^ 
time  power.    Whether  they  looked  to  le** 
mvity  from  invasion,  or  to  the  protection 
of  our  commerce,  ministers  must  have  felt 
the  necessity  of  making  an  attempt  open 
those  sources  of  our  annoyance.    Could 
they  have  shut  their  eyes  to  a  danger  that 
was  so  palpable  ?     Could  they  say  that 
the  cause  of  our  apprehension  was  remote* 
or  that  its  extent  was  exaggerated  ?    Sap- 
pose  that  very  danger  realized;  inppoee 
this  House  now  sitting  in  judgment  npon 
the  ministers  who  would  have  so  sacrificed 
the  interests  of  their  country,  and  disre- 
garded the    duties  they  owed    their  so- 
vereign ?    With  what  justice,  with  what 
indignation,  would  the  hon.  genu  (Mr. 
Whitbread),  who,  with  such  seal  nod  fea- 
lenu,  talentt  which  he  (Mr.  P.)  woold 
not  presume  to  depreciate  by  tbe  bumble 
tribute  of  his  panegyric,  concluded  the  do- 
bate  of  last  night,  call  them. to  answer  ibr 
such  a  manifest  dereliction  of  their  public 
trust?    Wouki  be  be  satisfied,  with  thmr 
defence  or  their  extenuation,  bocouss  thur 
answKod  ibsft  LiMo  ond  lief IcMMbsods 
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muz  Uia  state  of  prepuiitton  and  defence ; 
*  or  that  the  difficnlties  in  the  execution  of 
the  Utk  had  deterred  them  from  the  ne- 
cetsary  experiment  ?  If  the  House  was 
prepared  to  give  its  sanction  to  such  doc- 
trine, if  ibis  tame  and  spiritless  calculstion 
of  the  risk  became  the  criterion  of  national 
enierpriae»  then  at  once  let  it  obliterate 
from  the  proud  pages  of  iu  history,  the 
memory  aUd  the  mention  of  all  its  heroic 
deeds.  Then,  if  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Austrian  struggle,  the  right  hon.  gent,  ad- 
mitted this  country  should  attend  to  the 
precepts  of  her  ally,  upon  what  principle 
was  it  that  it  shoold  refuse  to  listen  to  her, 
at  the  moment  of  her  depression,  when, 
tboogh  her  spirit  was  impaired,  it  still  was 
not  subdued  ?  Li  her  vacillation  between 
peace  and  war,  when  it  was  in  evidence 
that  she  desired  the  retention  of  Wafche- 
ren,  coukl  his  Majesty's  government  be 
justified  in  removmg  the  only  fulcrum 
upon  which  she  rested  for  support  ?  Sen- 
sible of  the  calamities  our  army  was  suf- 
fering, and  regretting  it  as  sincerely  as  any 
man  in  the  empire,  yet  could  it  be  sup- 
posed, that  any  motive  but  that  of  the  most 
comnianding  and  positive  importance 
would  have  induced  his  Majesty's  so- 
Ternment  to  defer  the  evacuation  of  Wal- 
cheren? 

Mr.  Windham  spoke  at  length  in  favour 
of  the  original  Resolutions. 

The  ChamxUor  qfthe  Exchequer  felt  that, 
-flotwithstandiog  the  exhausted  state  of  the 
discussion,  of  the  House,  and  of  himself, 
be  was  bound  to  submit  his  opinion  upon 
the  subject.  Although  he  could  not  hope 
to  command  attention  upon  a  question  so 
ably  canvassed  already,  yet  it  was  due  to 
the  question,  to  the  House,  and  to  himself, 
that  he  should  not  allow  the  debate  to  con- 
clude without  offering  his  sentiments. 
The  House  had  heard  much  of  the  tragic 
coQsequencer  of  the  measure  under  consi- 
deration, and  they  had  witnessed  a  coo- 
voffsion  of  the  tragedy  into  comedy,  by 
the  manner  in  which  some  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  had  observed  upon  it;  but 
in  point  of  argument,  he  never  recollected 
•n  occasion  in  which  less  was  called  into 
action.  Of  argument,  indeed  he  felt  that 
there  never  was  a  case  in  which  opponents 
had  presented  less  to  answer,  or  friends  left 
less  lo  supply.  Yet  he  did  think  it  neces- 
sary to  take  some  part  in  the  debate,  and 
he  conceived  it  fortunate  that  it /ell  to  his 
lot  to  follow  a  right  bon.  gent,  of  the  late 
admini^trailoB,  (Mr«  Windham)  although 
jt  VIS  by  no  means  bis  iBtention  to  follow 


him  literally  in  his  course  as  vsual^  of 
taking  the  farthest  way  about  the  nearest 
way  home.  But  some  remarks  had  fallen 
from  that  right  hon.  gent,  which  he 
should  take  leave  to  answer.  That  right 
hon.  gent,  had  said  that  the  late  Expedition 
was  of  such  a  character  that  even  success 
could  not  justify  it.  Why,  it  was  a  little 
consolatory  to  think,  that  in  such  a  senti* 
ment  the  right  hon.  gent,  enjoyed  his 
characteristic  singularity,  and  he  was 
quite  persuaded,  that  had  the  ExpediUoo 
been  successful,  the  right  hon.  gent» 
would  have  stood  completely  alone  in  any 
opposition  which  he  might  have  thought 
proper  to  make  to  its  policy.  But  as  to  the 
right  hon.  ^nt^s  idea  that  the  object  of 
the  Expedition  was  to  catch  at  any  popu* 
larity  by  the  acquisition  of  a  few  ships^ 
he  assured  the  right  hon.  gent  that  he 
was  quite  mistaken.  Those  alone  could 
attend  to  the  idea,  who  were  not  aware  of 
the  important  ends,  with  a  view  to  whiob 
this  Expedition  had  been  undertakenu 
Unfortunately  those  elltts  were  not^obtaiu^ 
ed,  and  the  Expedition  had  failed.  But 
did  it  become  the  right  boa.  gent,  to  at- 
tach the  character  of  incapacity  to  an  ad!- 
ministration,  because  its  Expedition  bad 
failed  ?  For  surely  if  such  a  criterioli 
were  established,  the  right  hon.  gent,  and 
his  colleagues  could  not  stand  very  hjgii 
in  public  estimation,  while  the  Exp^itioai 
to  the  Dardanelles  and  to  Buenos  Ayres« 
were  at  all  in  our  recollection.  [A  cry  of 
hear,  hear,  from  the  Opposition  Sencbea.] 
The  right  hon.  gent,  submitted  that  it  wm 
fair  in  him  to  refer  to  those  events,  b** 
cause  gentlemen  in  a  case  of  this  natoro 
were  to  consider  comparative  meritf. 
[No,  no,  from  the  Opposition  BencbesJ 
But  he  contended  yes,  yes  I  for  conpa* 
ri%on  was  the  fair  rule  of  judgment.  |f 
psffties  were  to  change  sides,  he  would  ask 
what  could  be  the  pretensions  to  wisdooa 
or  common  prudence  on  the  part  of  tbosn 
who  undertook  the  Espeditioa  to  the 
Dardanelles,  which  could  not  be  accounted 
for  upon  any  consideration  of  policv, 
either  national  or  general ;  or  what  ri«t' 
had  such  men  to  find  fault  with  thoae  wbo 
planned  the  Expedition  to  the  SchekM^ 
which  had  in  view  both  a  national  and  a 
general  object  ? 

But  it  had  been  contended  that  the  ob- 
jecte  of  the  Expedition  to  the  SpheUt 
were  unattainable,  nay,  that  it  was  chimin 
rical  to  calculate  upon  their  attaiwnea^ 
Before,  however,  the  House  conoloded 
upon  tbia  assertion,  be  hoped  tbey  wonl^ 
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look  to  the  authorities  which  spoke  against 
it.  They  had  the  autherities  of  general 
Brownrigg,  and  of  his  highly  respected 
friend  near  him  also,  (general  Craufurd), 
that  the  object  of  the  Expedition  was  at- 
tainable ;  and  they  had  the  authorities  of 
lord  Nelson,  sir  Home  Popham,  and  com- 
modore Owen,  as  to  the  value  of  that  ob- 
ject. In  fact,  the  occupation  of  Wal- 
theren,  and  the  destruction  of  the  great 
naval  arsenals  of  the  enemy  in  the  Scheldt, 
had  been  deemed  of  so  much  importance 
by  various  administrations,  that  that  alone 
formed  a  suflicient  justiBcation  for  the  ex- 
pence  and  risk  attendant  upon  the  under- 
taking of  the  measure  under  discussion. 
It  was  not  with  a  view  merely  to  the 
destruction  of  the  10  or  11  sail  of  the  line 
actually  afloat  in  the  Scheldt,  that  the  Ex- 
pedition was  undertaken,  but  in  order  to 
destroy  that  arsenal  which  furnished  faci- 
lities tor  the  preparation  of  a  formidable 
-fleet,  in  a  quarter  most  dangerous  to  the 
lafety  of  this  couny^r.  But  independently 
of  all  solicitude  for  our  own  interests,  the 
Scheldt  was,  he  maintained,  the  best  point 
that,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  could  be  selected  for  the  common 
purpose  of  promoting  a  British  interest, 
and  aiding  the  cause  of  our  allitfs.  it  had 
been  said  that  our  army  would  have 
been  better  disposed  of  if  sent  to  Spain. 
But  he  begged  gentlemen  to  consider  how 
unwise  it  woulcfhave  turned  out  to  send 
an  additional  force  to  lord*  Wellington, 
who  found  it  so  difficult  to  provide  suffi- 
cient supplies  for  even  the  force  which  he 
bad.  in  fact,  any  additional  force,  in  his 
circumstances,  instead  of  being  service- 
able, would  have  rather  increased  his  em- 
barrassments. 

There  was,  however,  another  reason 
why  an  army  could  not  have  been  sent  to 
any  of  the  points,  which  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  recommended,  and  that  was 
the'  inadequacy  of  our  means,  as  appeared 
from  the  papers  on  the  table,  to  defray 
the  expences  of  any  lengthened  service. 
In  fact,  the  country  could  not  afford  it, 
and  no  other  choice  remained,  than  to 
take  the  direction  objected  to,  and  in 
which,  unfortunately,  our  efforts  had  been 
to  unavailing.  But,  let  it  be  considered, 
that,  although  we  could  achieve  nothing 
in  the  way  of  a  diversion,  in  favour  of 
vAotsria,  which  was  one  of  the  objects  of 
the  Expedition,  yet, that  from  the  state  of 
the  war,  a  diversion  was  created  in  favour 
of  the  other  object  of  that  Expedition,  our 
Mm  nalioaal  object  btva^  rendered  more 


attainable  by  the  occupation  which  Aas« 
tria  pave   to   the  troops  of  the  enemy. 
This  he  observed,  merely  to  shew  that  ex- 
isting circumstances  were  not  so  unfavour- 
able to  the  Expedition,  as  the  gentlemen 
so  earnestly  contended.     That  this  latter 
object   was    practicable,  was,  he  main- 
tained, apparent,  from  the  evidence,  and 
that  the  means  were  sufficient,  could  not, 
he  thought,  he  questioned;  government  did 
not  however    undertake   the   expedition 
without  a  conception  that  it  would  be  at- 
tended with  risks  and  losses,  bat  they  never 
calculated  upon  it  as  a  last  stake.     They 
were  prepared  for  all  the  hazards  of  war, 
but  they  certainly  did   not  expect  the 
ravages  of  disease ;  and  the  former  he  had 
no  doubt  would  have  -been   completely 
overcome,  if  it  were  not  for  the  progress 
of  the  latter.     When  gentlemen  dwelt  so 
much  upon  the  great  disasters  of  this  Ex- 
pedition, he  would  beg  it  to  be  recollected, 
that  no  military  failure  had  occurred  in 
the  whole  course  of  it ;  that  in  fact  nothing 
had  taken  place  which  could  be  said  to 
redound  to  the  discredit  of  the  country. 
But  the  tone  in  which  all  the  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  spoke  of  this  event,  be- 
trayed the  character  of  their  opposition. 
A  right  hon.  gent,  had  said,  that  wind  and 
weather  formed  p'srt  of  the  plan ;  but  he 
must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  wind  and 
weather  formed  part  of  the  failure,  of 
which  they  were  a  great  cause.     He  was 
aware  that  an  hon.  officer  in  his  eye,  (sir 
Home  Popham),  had  communicated  hia 
opinion,  that  unless  the  Expedition  sailed 
within  a  certain   period,  ^adverse  winds 
must  be  expected— that  it  was  to  be  re- 
membered, that  according  to  the  evidence 
of  admirals  btrachan  and  Keates,  the  wea- 
ther was  unusually  unfavourable,  and  to 
that  state  of  the  weather  was  attributable 
the  whole  difficulty  of  our  debarkation. 
Why  then,  to  this  circumttance,  which 
occasioned  {such  derangement  and  delay 
in  the  conduct  of  the  Expedition,  ministers 
could  not  be  pronounced  any  party.     But 
it  was  said  that  ministers  had  no  naval 
authority  for  the   practicability  of  their 
project.    That,  however,    could    not  be 
maintained  by  any  of  those  who  took  the 
trouble  of  looking  at  the  minutes  of  the 
admiralty. 

•  But  the  military  opinions  were  urged 
affainst  them.  Let  it  however  be  obaerv- 
ed,  that  the  opinion  of  colonel  Gordon, 
for  instance,  which  had  been  so  much 
dwelt  upon,  referred  only  to  the  danger  to 
which  oar  army  might  be  exposed  on  iu 
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retreat«  Now,  it  was  calculated,  that  our 
army  would  reach  Bathz  on  the  3d  of 
August,  aod  it  appeared,  that  so  late  as 
the  1 1th,  the  enemy  had  but  26,000  alto- 
*  gether  in  Antwerp,  Bergen-op-Zoom,  Cad- 
sand,  and  all  the  adjoining  country. 
What  then  had  our  troops  to  apprehend  in 
their  retreat  from  Antwerp,  had  their  ob- 
ject been  accomplished  within  the  time  in 
the  manner  expected  ?  As  to  the  doubt 
expressed  by  bis  right  hon.  friend  (Mr. 
Bathurst)  respecting  the  plan  intended  to 
be  pursued,  he  referred  him  to  the  eyidence 
of  sir  Home  i^opham  and  lord  Castlereagh, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  the  resolu- 
tion was  to  go  on  to  Bathz,  as  soon  as  a 
footing  was  secured  in  Walcheren.  That 
the  fleet  had  dot  at  once  gone  up  the 
Scheldt,  was  owing  to  the  same  cause 
which  prevented  the  landing  of  our  force 
at  Cadsand  on  the  30th  of  July,  namely, 
the  state  of  the  weather.  If  it  were  not 
for  these  impediments,  for  which  it  could 
not , surely  be  meant  to  make  ministers 
responsible,  he  maintained  that  our  fleet 
and  armv  would  have  reached  Bathz,  as 
soon  as  sir  John  Hope ;  namely,  by  the 
3d  of  August,  and,  if  so,  they  could  have 
arrived  belbre  Antwerp  by  the  4th  or  5th, 
when  it  was  clear  from  the  evidence  there 
was  no  adequate  force  there  for  its  de- 
fence. The  failure  then  of  this  great  ob- 
ject was  ascribable  to  causes  over  which 
ministers  had  no  controul,  which  indeed 
they  could  not  reasonably  apprehend. 
Therefore,  instead  of  the  observation  from 
the  other  side,  that  all  circumstances  were 
required  to  be  favourable,  in  order  to  in« 
sore  the  arrival  of  our  force  in  due  tiqie  at 
Bathz,  he  would  maintain  that  unfavour- 
able circumstances  alone  prevented  their 
arrival — any  candid  man  who  followed  the 
evidence  would,  he  was  persuaded,  admit, 
that,  if  our  force  had  reached  Antwerp  by 
the  4th  or  6th  of  August,  no  army  could 
have  been  formed  there  to  resist  the  na- 
tional object  of  the  Expedition.  This, 
however*  was  an  admission,  which  he  did 
not  expect  from  the  gentlemen  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  lioose.  Those  gentle- 
men were,  on  this  occasion,  seeking  their 
own  objects.  No  doubt  they  thought  it 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country  to  do  so,  and 
lie  would  give  them  credit  for  the  sincerity 
of  that  opinion  as  the  greuod  of  their  ef- 
forts, to  get  into  the  p I aocs  occupied  by 
himself  and  his  colleagues.  Now  he 
^ggod  to  take  credit  for  equal  sincerity, 
in  thinking  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  coun- 
try to  keep  them  out.    .(Hear»  hear,  hear. 


from  the  opposition  benches)  Was  he  to 
infer  from  that  cheer  that  his  sincerity  was 
questioned  ?  If  so  there  was  a  want  of 
reciprocity,  and  those  gentlemen  were  not 
willing  to  allow  to  others  that  credit  which 
they  claimed  for  themselves.  But  what, 
he  would  beg  the  House  to  reflect,  did 
those  gentlemen  look  for  by  the  Resolu- 
tions under  discussion  }  They  looked  for 
the  punishment  of  an  administration,  which 
had  sought  a  practicable  object  by  com- 
petent means,  because  that  object  failed 
through  causes,  against  which  it  was  im* 
possible  for  any  admintstralion  to  provide. 
But  he  trusted  that  the  House  would  by 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  of  his  hon.- 
and  gallant  friend  (general  Craufurd)  which 
contained  a&ir  character  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding, disconcert  the  means  and  frustrate 
the  views  of  those  lion,  gentlemen. 

The  right  hon.  gent,  hefe  read  the 
amendment,  which  had  been  proposed  by 
general  Craufurd,  which,  he  contended, 
contained  a  fair  description  of  the  grounds 
of  the  Expedition.  The  right  hon.  genu 
however,  who  preceded  him,  had  referred 
to  the  Copenhagen  Expedition,  which  be 
described  as  a  lasting  disgrace  to  this 
country ;  and  at  the  same  time  stated, 
that  one  of  the  consequences  of  that  Ex- 
pedition would  have  been,  that  we  should 
have  had  Danish  sailors  to  contend  against 
at  Antwerp.  With  respect  to  that  Expe- 
dition, he  begged  to  say,  that  it  was  one 
which  government  had' not  engaged  in 
from  choice ;  it  was  imposed  upon  them 
by  the  imperious  necessity  of  the  case ; 
and  with  respect  to  our  having  Danish 
sailors  to  contend  against  in  the  Scheldt, 
gentlemen,  he  was  sure,  would  not  deny, 
that,  if  that  Expedition  had  not  taken 
place,  we  should  not  only  have  Danish 
sailors  but  a  Danish  fleet  to  contend  with* 

He  now  came  to  a  .  very  importellt 
branch  of  this  case,  he  meant  the  conduct 
of  his  Majesty's  ministers  in  not  abandon- 
ing Walcheren  as  scAm  as  the  ulterior 
objects  of  the  Expedition  were  foend  to  be 
unattainable.  Upon  this  part  of  the  case 
more  feeling  had  very  naturally  been  ex« 
cite4  than  upon  any  other.  No  man'cocdd 
speak  of  it,  no  man  could  think  of  the  lois 
of  valuable  Urea,  uiikoui  the  deepest  re- 
gret. He  could  not  suppose,  however, 
that  those  who  declaimed  loudest  upon 
this  melancholy  subject,  really  felt  more 
upon  it  than  his  Majesty's  miniaten. 
Party  opposition  could  hardly  be  carried 
to  sueh  a  length  as  to  induce  gentlemen 
to  beliere,  tlut  the  feelings  of  regret  o« 
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mte  fide  of  the  House  were  more  acute 
than  they  were  on  the  other.  But  it  was 
one  thkig  to  regret  the  loss  of  lires,  and 
another  to  maintain  the  accosation  that 
tliat  loss  was  owing  to  any  mtacondiict  of 
ministers.  Gentlemen  had  contended  that 
Flofihing  ought  to  hare  been  given  up, 
when  it  was  found  that  Antwerp  could  not 
be  taken.  Now  he  begged  to  contend 
most  cobfidently,  that,  so  far  from  its  being 
his  duty  to  recommend  tiw  evacuation  of 
Flushing  when  the  ulterior  object  £iiled« 
that  that  v<ery  circumstance  made  it  of  in- 
finitely greater  importance  to  retain  it.  If 
we  bad  taken  Antwerp  and  the  enemy's 
fleet,  he  should  have  thought  our  security 
bad  been  effected ;  but  having  left  such 
great  naval  means  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  the  possession  of  Walcheren  be- 
came doubly  valuable.  He  entreated  the 
House  to  bear  always  in  memory,  that  in 
Bodertaking  this  Expedition,  government 
bad  two  objects  in  view,  viss.  our  own  safe- 
ty and  the  assistance  of  oor.ally ;  and  that 
aa  kmff  as  the  war  continued,  our  posses- 
sion of  Walcheren  would  have  been  per- 
liectly  secure.  The  question  he  was  now 
arguing  was  not  whether  it  was  wise  to 
send  an  Expedition  to  the  Scheldt,  but 
whether  Walcheren  being  in  our  posses* 
siob,  an  island  which  had  been  the  object 
of  pursuit  to  so  many  governments,  minis- 
ters would  have  been  justified  in  giving  it 
up  without  taking  every  means  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  it  was  oossible  to  retain  it  or 
not  ?  Nothing,  indeed,  but  an  absolute  con- 
viction in  bis  mind  that  it  vi^as  impossible 
.  to  keep  Walcheren  without  a  greater  ex* 

fence  of  men  and  mone^f  than  seemed  to 
e  within  the  mean»of  this  country,  would 
base  induced  him  to  give  it  up.  Men 
wnse  certaiidy  always  bad  judges  in  their 
own  cauM,  but  he  felt  no  difficulty  in 
fliMtng'r^atif  ministers  had,  upon  the  first 
knowledge  of  the  fttilare  of  the  Expedi- 
tion, given  up  Walcheren,  they  would 
ksve  lb«en  the  objects  of  aocusation  by  the 
gentlemen  opposite,  for  having  adopted 
lluii  fnry  coodoct  wbich  they  were  now 
htaMd  &r  not  haviog  panu  J. 

.  He  entreated  the  Honae  to  consider  what 
was  the  aitnation  of  ministers-  when  they 
were  in  possession  of  a  position  of  such 
innwMM  importance  to  tbeenemy,  both 
in  s  naval  and  commercial  point  of  view. 
He  knew  there  were  gentlemen  who  af- 
leetad  to  treat  commercial  objects  with 
contanspt,  but  >bia  Majesty's  ministers 
eeold  aat  have  been  justified  in  acting 
mjfoia  anch  a  fteUag,     Thejr  knew  the 
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commercial  importance  of  Antwerp; 
they  knew  that  in  1 606  the  customs  of  thai 
city  were  one  third  more  than  those  of  all 
the  other  ports  of  France  put  tocether; 
they  knew  also,  that  by  retamine  Walche- 
ren, the  enemy  would  not  only  be  de» 
prived  of  that  revenue,  but  of  all  trad« 
from  which  it  proceeded.  It  was  there* 
fore  a  question  of  importance,  whether 
they  should  give  up  the  key  of  that  com* 
mercial  town.  This  he  admitted  wass 
small  object  compared  with  Antwerp,  ae 
a  naval  station ;  but  certain^  it  waa  one 
which  ministers  would  not  have  been 
justified  in  leaving  out  of  their  considiare- 
tion.  It  had  been  stated  by  his  right 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  Canning,)  that  the  last 
advice  of  lord  Grey,  when  he  was  going 
out  of  office  to  his  successors,  was,  to  at- 
tend to  the  growing  strength  of  the  ene- 
my in  that  quarter.  The  same  subject 
occupied  Mr.  Pitt's  attention  in  his  first 
and  in  his  second  administration,  and  also 
the  attention  of  that  of  lord  Sidmoi|th ; 
and  the  plan  was  abandoned,  not  because 
the  place  was  not  healthy,  but  because  a 
sufficient  disposable  force  could  not  be 
spared  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  it 
If  the  plan  of  attacking  Walcheren  had 
been  given  up  by  their  different  admini^ 
trations,  because  theisl  and  was  unhealthy, 
they  would  not  have  recurred,  as  they 
did  from  time  to  time,  to  the  same  pro- 
ject, because  that  Objection  would  have  al- 
ways applied.  His  Majesty's  ministers 
had  therefore  the  authority  of  all  these  pre* 
ceding  governments  in  their  favour,  with 
regard  to  thejmportance  of  obtaining  this 
object,  and  it  certainly  could  not  be  sop* 
posed  that  Mr.  Pitt,  lord  Sidmoulii,  or 
lord  Grenville  meant  to  hare  taken  Wal- 
cheren and  to  have  given  it  up  immedi* 
ately ;  they  must  have'  meant  to  retain 
it. 

In  addition  to  these  high  and  concur- 
rent authorities,  he  might  have  quoted 
those  of  lord  Nelson,  lord  St.  Vincent,  and 
indeed,  of  almost  every  naval  officer.  It 
would  not  be  foreotten  that  the  House  had 
before  them  the  letter  of  sir  R.  Strachao» 
pointing  out  the  importance  of  Walch^ 
cheren,  and  pressing  Ministers,  in  the 
strongest  manner,  not  to  give  it  up,  until 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with 
them  upon  Kie  sObject.  In  what  a  situa* 
tion  would  ministers  have  stood,  if,  after 
this  letter  from  sir  R.  Strachan,  they  had 
at  once,  Without  examination,  without 
consultation,  abandoned  the  island.  If 
auch  iiad  been  their  ^ondnc^^how  IqimL 
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would  have  been  the  acctisations  of  the 
gentlemen  opposite  to  him.  He  felt  that 
against  sacb  a  charge  he  should  haVe  been 
unable  to  make  a  defence.  Let  it  be  re- 
collected that  ministers  had  an  opinion 
before  them  that  Walcheren  was  tenable, 
and  for  that  opinion  he  referred  to  the 
evidence  of  sir  H.  Popham.  It  was  also 
to  be  considered  that  neither  from  the 
dispatches  of  lord  Chatham,  nor  from  any 
thing  the  noble  lord  stated  on  his  return 
from  the  Expedition,  could  ministers  col- 
lect any  thing  to  weaken  the  opinion  they 
were  induced* to  adopt,  as  to  the  practica- 
bility  of  retaining  this  island*  loe  noble 
lord,  no  doubt,  urged  the  propriety  of 
furnishing  an  adequate  garrison,  but  not  a 
word  about  the  indefensibility  of  the  is- 
land. It  wopld,  no  doubt,  be  asked,  why 
abandon  Walcheren  under  all  these  con- 
siderations. He  would  answer,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  second  report  of  sir  R.  Stra- 
chan,  which  was  among  the  documents  on 
the  table. — In  the  first  letter,  this  gallant 
ofQcer  stated,  that  Walcheren  was  quite 
tenable  j  that  a  plan  for  its  complete  de- 
fence was  drawing  up,  and  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  given  up.  But  in  the  latter  re- 
port, the  eallant  officer  communicated  his 
opinion,  tnat  in  consequence  of  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  war  with  Austria,  the  enemy 
would  be  enabled  to  bring  such  a 
force  to  act  against  Walcheren,  as  it 
would  not  be  in  the  power  of  this  country 
with  any  reasonable  proportion  of  its 
means,  to  withstand,  ministers  therefore  de- 
termined on  the  evacuation  of  the  island. 

If  upon  due  consideration  it  had  been 
found  expedient  to  keep  the  island,  means 
might  and  would  have  been  taken  to  se- 
cure the  health  of  the  troops.  Recourse 
would  have  been  had  to  floating  barracks, 
for  it  was  to  be  observed  that  the  sailors 
were  not  afflicted  with  the  sickness.  In- 
deed, with  our  naval  means,  a  considerable 
part  of  the  garrison  of  Flushing  might 
have  passed  a  part  of  the  year  on  the 
coast  of  Kent,  therefore  there  was  no 
reason  to  apprehend  that  by  the  retention 
of  that  island,  an  v  troops  would  have  been 
destroyed.  And  here  he  would  ask  it  of 
t(^e  candour  of  hon.  gentlemen,  if  the  eva- 
cuation of  Walcheren  was  an  operation, 
which  could  be  carried  into  execution  as 
toon  as  it  had  been  resolved  upon. — If  it 
was  or  could  be  made  the  operation  of  a 
day  ?  Supposing  that  evacuation  to  have 
been  determined  upon  at  a  given  time — 
that  it  had  been  determined  upon  by  his 
Majesty's  ministers,  as  a  wise  measure  to 
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evacuate  that  island — ^was  there  nothing 
worthy  of  consideration  as  to  the  propri- 
ety of  the  means  by  which  that  desirable 
object  was  to  be  carried  into  effect  ?  The 
first  object  of  their  proceedings  must  be 
the  removal  of  their  sick.  Would  the 
precipitate  abandonment  of  the  island 
have  been  the  best  way.  to  secure  that  ob- 
ject ?  Or  in  order  to  secure  the  safe  and 
tranquil  re-embarkation  of  the  sick,  was  it 
not  expedient  that  the  healthy  troops 
should  be  in  undisputed  possession  of  the 
island  ?  Or  would  it  have  been  a  more 
summary  way  to  have  called  off  the  heal- 
thy troops  at  once,  and  abandoned  the 
sick  to  their  fate  ?  Well,  then  it  is  admit- 
ted  that  we  should  have  first  brought 
home  our  sick ;  and  now  let  those  gentle- 
men who  have 'been  so  fine  in  their.random 
flights  at  speculative  censure,  come  down 
for  a  moment  to  the  simple  sobriety  of 
fact.  The  navy  could  not  bring  home 
our  sick — transports  must  of  course  have 
been  employed  in  that  melancholy  ser- 
vice. After  the  transports  had  arrived 
they  necessarily  underwent  the  process  of 
fumigation,  and  after  that,  returned  to 
convey  the  remainder  ;  for  we  could  not 
command  the  means  of  tonnage  to  convey 
them  all  ^ome  at  once ;  and  then  aft^ 
the  sick  had  been  brought  home,  and  not 
before,  commences  the  evacuation  by  the 
healthy  part  of  the  troops;  even  this 
slight  statement  was,  he  believed,  suffici- 
ent to  shew  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
evacuate  Walcheren  at  the  time  that  it 
might  have  been  thought  expedient  to 
evacuate  it. 

And  this  brought  him  to  another  ques- 
tion, involving  still  more  conclusive  rea- 
sons for  the  subsequent  delay  in  the  reten- 
tention,  than  those  arising  from  mere 
practical  difficulties.  Would  it  have  been 
right,  under  the  existing  circumstances,  to 
have  evacuated  Walcheren  so  precipi- 
tately, independently^of  the  physical  im- 
practicability of  doing  so  ?  And  now  he 
would  state  to  the  House  one  fact — on  tho 
1 0th  of  October  the  government  had  re- 
ceived intelligence  to  their  minds  satis- 
factory, that  hostilities  were  on  the  eve  of 
re-€ommencing  between  Austria  and 
France— Now,  suppose  ministers,  afier 
having  received  that  intelligence,  had 
nevertheless  determined  upon  the  aban- 
donment of  Walcheren,  arid  that  hostili- 
ties upon  the  continent  had  actually  re- 
commenced, how  easily  was  it  to  antici- 
pate the  torrent  of  invective  that  would  have 
poured  upon  mioistersfrom  the  hon*  gentle^ 
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men  o^po&ite  fb^  albandolfting  at  stich  pe* 
dod  a  conquest  before  to  dearly  boa^t, 
tindf  then  go  critically  important  ?  Was  it 
a  rash  supposition  to  imagine  at  that 
Ihne  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  Between 
Austria  and  France  ?  Was  there  liothing 
ih  tne  wavering  and  uneasy  alt'erhatiofis 
that  preceded  the  treaty  of  Vienna^  to 
countenance  the  belief  that  the  contend- 
ing^ powers  might  agaiM  rush  to  arms,  and 
another  battle  be  fdught  for  the  political 
existence  of  the  continent  f  And  if  there 
were  grounds  for  an  expectation  so 
anxious,  would  Walch'eren  have  been  no- 
thing iti  our  handd  against  the  common 
«nemy  ? — Or  would  it  not  have  been  a 
most  desirable,  a  mo^t  important  means 
t)f  annoyance  ?  But  there  was  yet  another 
ground  upon  which,  conjointly  with  the 
preceding,  he  thought  th<f  retention  of 
that  island  defehsible.  Oh  th^  10th  of 
October,  for  tbe  reasons  he  hsid  stated,  it 
would  have  be«n  wrong  to  have  given  it 
up,  comparing  fairly  the  good  and  evil 
arising  out  of  the  act  of  retention.  The 
good  effects  he  had  observed  upon — the 
bad  was  in  one  Word;  sickness— -an  evil 
lessening  every  day.  Look  to  the  report 
of  doctor  Blane-^tne  distemper  uniformly 
abates  in  October,  and  terminates  in  No- 
vember. Here  then  the  risks  of  the  evil 
were  momentarily  decreasing,  while  the 
advantages  reasonably  to  be  calctilated 
upon,  rose  with  the  crisis  itself.  At  such 
a  crisis.  Walcheren  ought  to  have  been 
kept  at  any  hazard,  but  at  that  very  crisis 
the  hazard  proportionabl^  decreased. 
And  yet  the  gentlemen  opposite  would 
have  It,  that  it  ought  to  have  beed  aban- 
doned before  the  isTsue  of  that  crisis  which 
might  have  made  it  formidable  was  ascer- 
tained. As  to  the  conquest  itself,  as  he 
had  already  stated,  he  had  not  been  with- 
oiit  his  apprehensions  of  its  risks.  Bat 
were  was  the  military  operation  without 
its  hazards?  Gentlemen  opposite  would 
hifive  an  expedition  subject  to  no  chances, 
and  siecure  of  intermediate  as  well  as  ulti- 
mate success.  Their  theory^  he  must  say, 
was  more  perfect  than  their  practice. 
But  still  it  was  insisted  upon  that  Walche- 
ren was  unhealthy  during  part  of  the 
year— why  St.  Lucia  was  unhealthy — St. 
Domingo  was  unhealthy.  We  retained 
them;  and  yet,  though  beyond  compari- 
son more  unhealthy,  they  were  beneath 
comparison  with  the  acknowledged  impor- 
tance of  Walcheren.  He  would  detain 
the  House  ho  longer,  wearied  as  was  their 
attention*  and  exhausted  ai  was  the  sub* 


jf^cf.  He  had  i'eTuctantTy  eride«vdtir«d 
as  it  Were,  to  drag  them  aleng  irith  htnof 
through  a  length  df  d^sdi  thtlt  Mne  him 
no  aid  and  to  which  Yfn  IreYy  h«nbl6 
efforts  c6uld  imp^t  no  iiittre^.  He 
thanked  iM  Horuse  for  the  camloar  of 
their  attention,  and  he  should  sit  dotm 
with  simply  stating,  that  it  was  his  atikiotit 
and  earnest  wish  as  Wcffl  sfs  that  of  hi^ 
colleagues  to  retain  Walcheren,  if  that 
retention  could  have  been  practicable ;  and 
that  their  greatest  regret  was,  that  it  was 
not  possible  to  retain  a  conouest,  which  if 
retained  would  have  proved  invaloabfr. 

The  House  now  became  exceediAgfy 
anxious  for  the  question,  when 

Mr.  R.  Dunmu  rose,  and  after  some 
time  obtained  a  hearing.  He  assured  the 
Hou^e,  that  at  that  late  hour  in  thet  morn- 
ing (four  o'clock)  he  would  not  detain 
them  long,  but  allusions  of  a  personal  na- 
ture having  been  made,  he  conceifed  it 
his  duty  to  reply  to  them.  His  Majesty's 
ministers  had  b^en  charged  with  intrieiies 
and  cabals,  and  with  having  sacrificed  by 
them  the  lives  of  many  brave  Aien.  Tbe 
hon.  gent,  who  had  used  that  langtfage 
would  not  be  surprised  if  he  (Mr.  D:) 
should  call  for  something  more  conclusive 
than  his  mere  assertion  for  the  truth  of  it. 
If  my  lords  Grey  and  Grenville,  and  ''  all 
the  talents"  had  been  in  power,  the  island 
of  Walcheren  would  not  have  Been  eva- 
cuated one  hour  sooner  than  it  vtrsls.  With 
respect  to  the  topics  which  had  been 
urged  by  the  hon.  baronet  (sir  F.  Burdett) 
respecting  tbe  ansiver  of  the  King  to  tbe 
citizens  of  London,  when  they  presented 
their  address  for  an  inquiry  into  the  fai- 
lure at  Walcheren,  his  Majesty  had  stated 
that  there  was  rio  necessity  to  institute 
any  military  inquiry.  The  noble  lOrd 
(Porchester)  bad  very  candidly  confes^d 
that  no  blame  was  imputable  to  the  mili- 
tary or  natal  commanders  of  the  Eitpedi- 
tion,  yel  his  Resolutions  included  thelu  in 
censure.  He  would  ask  the  gentlemen 
opposite,  whether,  when  the  clamour  bad 
been  raised  against  these  commanders 
throughout  the  country,  and  when  the 
noble  lord  did  not  in  bis  speech  attach 
blame  to  them,  an  apology  from  those 
gentlemen  for  having  raised  the  cUmour 
was  not  necessary,  and  whether  an  ex- 
pression of  retraction  should  not  hilve 
oeen  expressed  in  the  Resolutions  ?  Did 
the  House  think  that  the  interests  of  the 
country  would  be  benefited  by  mlni^era 
yielding  to  the  factioai  clamours  of  any 
•et  of  men  inenely  for  a  momentary  gra* 


•*. 


A  thtr(Ulivi9iop  took  place  ou  the  oad^, 
sion  of  the  word  *f  nor/  which4iras  movedl 
by  Mr.  Cftnoing 

Ayes 


tifi^a^D^  IM»d  bringing  military  men  to 
trial,  he  would  no(  say  disgrace^  because 
acquittal  must  necessarily  nave  followed 
in  thtt  case  ?  Would  it  be  endured  he 
would  x^^tf  that  two  meriioriojuf  of- 
ficers shoola  be  placed  in  jeopardy  for  the 
sake  of  satisfying  the  shabby,  paltry,  and 
contemptible  feelings  of  any  set  of  men  } 
The  rigbt  bon*  gent,  trusted  it  would  ope- 
rate as  a  warning  to  the  country  in  future, 
and  that  they  could  not  easily  give  in  to 
•uch  feelings.  When  military  officers 
did  their  duty,  as  in  the  prjssent  instance, 
they  were  eniltled  to  some  better  reward 
after  being  liable  to  the  fortune  of  war, 
and  it  would  not  'be  an  act  of  justice  in 
any  myii^ter  to  abapdon  them. 

Mr.  Tiermev  spolce  at  considerable  length 
in  favour  of  lord  Porchester^s  Besolutions. 

.The  call  for  the  question  was  again 
loudly  repeated. 

Mr.  Broughftm  expressed  his  most  per- 
fect cqniriction,  that  when  a  subject,  em- 
bracing the  vital  interests  of  the  empire, 
one  in  which  every  man  was  anxious  to 
ascertain  the  exercise  of  that  duty  which 
the  House  .of  Commons  owed  its  consti- 
tuents, was  in  discussion,  he  iconld  not  sa- 
tisfy his  feelinga  even  by  voting  for  the 
original  Eesolutions,  if  the  matter  was  to 
rest  there.  He  had  a  confidence  that 
those  who  felt  for  the  country's  calami* 
ties,  would  first  support  the  present  Re- 
solutions, and  looking  forward  to  the  uU 
terior  .consideration,  which  could  alone 
afibrd  the  country  justice  for  the  past,  and 
guard  agakist  similar  delinquencies  in  the 
tnture.  Thoee  who,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  limit  their  sense  of  duty  to  the  pre- 
sent Resolutions,  would  of  course  support 
them,  inadequate  as  in  his  mind  they 
were  to  any  other  purpose  but  the  salva- 
tion of  ministers. 

Sir  Homt  Ptjphoa^i  wished  to  clear  up 
two  or  three  points.    We  endeavoured  to  \ 
catch  the  explanation,  but  tlie  House  was 
so  clamorous  we  icould  not  collect  it  cor- 
rectly. 

Strangers  were  then  ordered  to  with- 
draw, and  the  House  divided  on  the  ori- 
ginal Resolutions  of  lord  Porchester.^ 
•  For  Ministers      -----    275 

For  the  Resolutions  -    -    -    -    2d7. 
Majoritjr  for  Mhiisters        — 48 

A  second  division  then  took  place  on 
the  first  Resolution  of  general  Cfraufiird, 
which  was  as  an  Amendment  to  the  ori- 
ginal ResoliKtons. 

Ayes    --...--.    272 

Noes    -    • 232 

Majority  for  Ministers         «— 40 


.     .     •    .     -    275 

Noes    -r -     224 

Majority  for  Ministers        «*-5l 
The  fourth  division  was  on  the  last  Re* 
solution  of  general  Craufiird,  declaratory 
of  the  ^pprob^ition  of  the  House  in  the 
retention  of  Walcheren,  and  conse.quej[>tly 
approving  the  conduct  of  Ministers  iu  that 
respect : 
Ayes    --------    255 

Noes    -,.------    232. 

Majority  tot  Ministers        — 2$ 
Adjourned  on   Saturday    morning    at 
half  past  seven. 


Lui4>ftkt 

Abercronby,  boo.  J. 
Adam,  Win. 
Adams,  C 

AddiogtoD,  rt.  hon«  J.  B. 
Agar,  K  F. 
Allen,  Alexandsr, 
Altborpe,  Vis. 
Anton,  O. 

Anitnitber,  Kt  hon.  sir  J. 
Antonie,  W.  L. 
AstlAy,  sir  J.  H. 
Aubrey,  sir  J. 
Babiogton,  T. 
Baillia,  E. 
Baker,  J. 
Bankes,  H. 
Barbara,  J.  F. 
Baring,  A« 
Baring,  T. 

Batharst.  r^bt  boo.  C. 
Bernard,  S. 
Beiricke,  C. 
Biddnlph,  H.  M. 
Blackbume,  J. 
Bligb,  T. 
BouTerie^  boa*  "B* 
Bradsbaw,  bon.  A.  C 
Brand,  bon.  T. 
Brogdcn,  J. 
Bioagham,  H* 
Browne,  A. 
Bailer,  J. 
Bunbary,  sir  T.  C. 
Burdett,  sir  P.    « 
Byng,  O. 
Calcraft,  J. 
Oslveit,  N. 
Campbell,  lord  J. 
Campbell,  D. 
CaTendisb,  lord  Q.  A.  H. 
Gavendi^,  W. 
Gocbrane,  lord. 
Coke,  T.  W. 
CoHwroe,  N.  W.  E. 
Combe,  H.  C. 
Cooke,  B. 
Cooper,  R  S. 
Ootet,  J. 

Covper,  hon.  E.  SL 
Crsewf ,  T. 
Curwtn,  J.  C. 


Cutbbertyjlft. 
Davenpoft,  JX 
DepoQtbieu,  J. 
JKckinson,  W. 
Diuidas,  C. 
Dandas,  bon.  h- 
Eden,  bon.  O. 
Elliut,  light  boo.  W^ 
Bstcoort,  T.  a. 
£Terett,  jl*  Hm 
Eselyn,  tendon, 
Euston,  earl  of 
Fane,  J. 

Felknres,  hoo.  V* 
FergoBson,  R.  C. 
PHs^erald,  loPil  (f. 
Fitzgerald,  right  bon.  ^ 
Fitzpatrick,  rt.  ha^  B« 
Fitzroy,  lord  W. 
Foley,  bon.  A. 
Foiey^Tbow 
Folkes,8trM.  B. 
Folkestone,  viscouiil 
Forbes,  viscount 
FVankbind,  W. 
FiraemantJe,  W.  It 

Oasoo3niebJ« 
0«ll,  P. 

Giddy,  D. 
Giles,  IX 
aoddard,T.' 
Gower,earl 
Grant,  O.  M. 
Grattan,  right  hoo.  H' 
Greenhill,  R.  ' 
Grenfall,  P. 
Orenville,  lord  Geo. 
Hall,pirJ. 
Halsev.  J,' 
Hamilton, -lord  A. 
Hibbert,  George 
Hippisl^,  sic  J.  C 
Horner,  F. 
Howard,  bon.  W. 
fiowaid,  Henry 
Howarth,  H. 
Hughes,  W.  t. 
Hnme,  W.  H. 
Hurst,  R. 
Hmwy.T. 
Hutohmsoo,  hon.  C  H. 
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the  first  division,  tnit  roted  with  the  mi* 
nority  in  aH  the  subsequent  dt?isions. 

Mr.  Hobhouse  was  unable  to  attend ; 
We  are  authorized  to  say*  he  would  haTe 
voted  in  support  *of  all  lord  PorcheslerV 
Resolutions.' 


Jackaon,  Jubn 
Keck,  O.  A.  L. 
Kemp,  T. 
KcDifiii|;toD,  lord 
Knox,  hon.  T. 
Lamb,  hon.  W. 
Lao^toD,  W.  O. 
Latoncbe,  John 
Leacb,  J. 
Lefierre,  d  8. 
LeiDcm,  sir  W. 
Lemoo,  C 
Lemoo,  J. 
Lester,  B.  L. 
Llo|d,  J.  M. 
Lloyd,  sir  £.  P. 
Lc*ckbart,  X  L. 

lioiig,  R» 
liMigman,  6. 
Lowndea,  J. 
Lovedeo,  £.  ttr 
L3'ttletOD,  hon.  W.  U. 
Maodooald,  J. 
Madocks,  W.  A. 
Bf  abon,  viscount 
Markham,  J. 
Maitio,  Henry 
Matthew,  M. 
Kaule,  boo.  W.  R. 
Maxwell,  W. 
Meade,  bon.  J. 
Mezborougb,  earl  of 
Milbanke,  sir  R. 
Mildouiy,  sir  H.  St  Jofan 
Mills.  W. 
Milner,  sir  W. 
Milton,  TiscDunt 
Moore,  Peter 
Morpetb,  visooant 
Morris,  £. 
Mosley,  sir  O. 
Moityn,  sir  T. 
Nevill,  bon.  R. 
Newport^  rt.  hon.  sir  J. 
Noel,  C.  N. 
Nortfa,  IX 
Kortbey,  W. 
Nugent,  sir  O. 
(VCaltagban,  J. 
Oleander,  sir  Vf, 
O'Haia.a 
Old,  W. 
Osborne,  lord  F. 
Oisalston,  lord 
Palmer,  C 
Pamell,  H. 
Patten,  P. 
Peine,  H. 
Pdbam^  bon.  C  A« 
Percy,  earl 
.PhUlifM,  R.M. 
PifOtt,sirA«. 
Pole,  sir  CM. 
Pollingtoo,  Tise. 
Pousooby,  right  boh.  O. 
PODSonby^  book  O.   • 
Poccbetter,  toed 
Portmaoi  EL  R. 
Power,  R. 
Prettie,  boo.  F.  A. 
Pjroi,  F. 


Qoin,  boo.  W.  H. 
Ram,  A« 

Ridley,  sir  M.  W. 
Jlobarts,  A. 
Romilly,  sir  S. 
Russell,  lord  \V. 
St.  Aobyn,  sir  J. 
Savage,  F. 
Saville,  A. 
Scodamore,  R.  P. 
Sebright,  sir  J.  S. 
Sharp,  R. 
Shaw,  R. 
Shelly,  T. 

3heddao,  ft.  bon.  R.  B. 
Shipley,  W. 
Smith,  G. 
Smith,  J. 
Smith,  S. 
Smith,  A. 
Smith,  W. 
Semervnie,jKir  M. 
Stanley,  lord 
Stewaid,  Jas. 
Symmoods,  T.  P. 
Talbot,  R.  W. 
Tarletoo,  B. 
Tavistock,  marquis  of 
Taylor,  M.  A. 
Taylor,  C.  W. 
Taylor,  Ed.    . 
Temple,  earl  of 
Templetown,  vise. 
Tbompeon,  T. 
Thoraton,  H. 
Tiemey,  right  boo.  O. 
Tighe,  W. 
Townshend,  lord  J. 
Tmcey,  C  H. 

Tremayne,  J.  H. 
Tkirtoo,  sir  T. 

Vansittart,  George 

Vernon,  O.  O.  V. 

Walpole,  hon.  George 

Ward.  bon.  J.  W. 

Waidle,  O.  L. 

Warrender,  sir  Q. 

Western,  C.  C 

Whitbread,  S. 

Wilkins,  W. 

WUIiams,  D. 

Williams,  sir  R. 

Windham,  right  hon.  W. 

Winnington,  sir  E. 

Wynn,  sir  W.  W. 

Wynn,  C.  W.  W. 

PAIBBD  OPr. 

Bagenal,  W. 
Bbckbume,  J.  L. 
Boaverie,  hon.  B. 
Oampbell,  George 
Goke,  Edwml 
Craig,  J. 

Daly,  right  hon.  D.  B. 
Latooche,  right  hon.  D. 
Latooche,R. 
Miller,  sir  Thomaa 
Shelly,  H.  jan. 
Stanley,  T. 
Wharloo»/« 


LUt  qf  the  Majmrity. 


Mr.  BaiUie>of  InfernesstWUihutaotin 


Andrews,  M.  P. 
Arbutbnot,  right  hon.  C 
Archdall,  M. 
Ashbomham,  boo.  G. 
Attell,  W. 

Bagwell,  right  bon.  W. 
Baillie,  G. 
Baker,  P.  W. 
Bampfylde,  sir  C.  W. 
Bame,  S. 
Barry,  J.  M. 
Beach,  M.  H. 
Beaumont,  T.  R. 
Bentinck,  lord  C.  C. 
Benyon,  R. 
Beresford,  lord  G.  T. 
Beresford,  J.  a 

JKieSIOITI,  J.  Jr. 

Bcmaid,  viscount 
Bernard,  Thomas 
Bickertoo,  sir  R. 
Binning,  lord 
Blackford,  &  P. 
Bonbam,  H. 
Bootle,  £.  W. 
Bowyer,  H. 
Boyle,  p. 
Brandling,  C.  J. 
Drodrick,  hon.  W. 
Brooke,  loid 
Browne,  right  hon.  D. 
Browne,  J.  H. 
Brownlow,  W» 
Bruce,  J. 
Bruce,  lord 
Boiler,  sir  E. 
Buller,  J. 
Burrell,  sirC  M. 
Bkirton,  F. 
Calvert,  J. 
Campbell,  A. 
Canning,  right  hon.  G. 
Canning,  G. 
Cartwright,  W.  R. 
Castlereagb,  vise. 
I  Chaplin,  C. 
Chaplin,  C.  yua^ 
Cbolmondeley,  T. 
Chute,  W. 
Clements,  H.  X 
Clephaoe,  IX 
Clinton,  H. 
Clive,  viscottnl^ 
CUve,  H.  . 
aive,  W. 
Ctonmcll,  earl  of 
Cockerell,  sir  C. 
Gadrington,C 
Colquboon,  A. 
Cooper,  bon.  C  A. 
Cotterell,  sirJ.  O. 
Crickett,  R.  A« 
Croker,  J.  W. 


Cortisi  sir  W. 
Daniel,  R.  A. 
Davies,  R.  H. 
Dawkins,  James 
jiceoeSf  ^rf » 
Dent,  J. 
Desart,  earl  of 
Desbrowe,  IL 
Dmmmoiid,  IL 
Duckett,  G. 
Dufferio,  lord  H. 
Dugdale,  D.  S. 
Duigenan,  right  bon.  P. 
Dundas,  right  boo.  R. 
Eliot,  bon.  W. 
Etlice,  W. 
Ellis,  C  R. 
Ellisoo,  Richard 
Eyre,  A.  H. 
Farmer,  W.  M. 
Farqubar,  J. 
Fellowes,  W.  H. 
Ferguson,  J. 
Fetberstoiie,  sir  T. 
Finch,  bon.  £. 
Fitzgerald,  A. 
Fitzgciald,  W. 
Fitzharris,  viscount 
Fitzhugh,  W. 
Forresier,  C 
Foster,  right  boo,  h 
VosUr^  J.  L 
Foster,  hon.  T.  H. 
Foafkes,  E. 
Gibbs,  sir  V. 
Gipps,  O. 
Glasaford,  H. 
Gooch,  T.  S. 
Gordon,  J. 
Gordon,  W. 
Goolbum,  K . 
Gower«  lord  Q.  L. 
Graham,  sir  James 
Grant,  Charies 
,  Grant,  F.  W. 
Grant,  sir  W. 
Greenough,  G.  B» 
Guernsey,  loid 
Hall,  Bei^amia 
Houblon,  J.  A. 
Hamilton,  sir  C 
Hamett,  J. 
Harvey,  Eliab 
Heatbcote,T.  F. 
Henniker,  lord 
Herbert,  Charles 
Herbeit,  H.  A* 
Heron,  P. 
Hill,  sir  U.  F. 
Hiiielunbraoke»  visooani 
Hodsoo,  J. 
Hdlfofd,  O. 
HoUaad^iirN* 
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Holmfis,  W. 
tf  ope,  hon*  A* 
Hope,  hon«  Ca 
Horrocks,  S. 
Houston,  A. 
Hane,  sir  A. 
Huskt%son,  W. 
JeokiosoD,  C. 
Jeukinson,  boD.  C.  C  C. 
Jepbson,  D. 
Jocelyn,  lord 
Jodrell,  H. 

JohMlODC,  G. 

Jolyfie,  H. 
Jones,  O. 
Irving,  J. 
Innes,  P. 
Kenrickf  W. 
Kingitony  J« 
Knatcbball,  sir  C 
Kynaston,  P.  J. 
LAScetles,  bon.  R. 
Lasoclles,,  bon.  H. 
Leigb,  J.  H. 
Leigb,  R.  H. 
I^lbbridgc,'!*.  D. 
IJoyd, H. 
Lockhart,  W.  E. 
XiOftfJ.  H. 
Loftus,  \V. 
Long,  right  bon.  C 
Longfieki,  M. 
Loxaine,  lord 
Lowther,  Jamei 
JiOwther,  viscount 
Lushingtoo,  S.  B. 
I^ygon,  bon.  W.  B* 
Macleod,  R.  6.  A. 
Macnaghten,  K.  A« 
Magens,  M.  D. 
Mabon,  bon.  S. 

Maitland,  J* 

Manners,  lord  C.  M. 

Manners,  lord  R« 

Manners,  Robert 

Manning,  W. 

Merryait,  Jos. 

Maxwell,  W.  juu. 

Mellish,  W. 

Monckton,  boo.  E. 

Montague,  M. 

Montgomery,  lir  H.  E. 

Moore,  lord  H. 

Mordaunt,  sir  C 

Morgan,  sir  C. 

Morrb,  R« 

MuBcatter,  loid 

Mundj,  E.  M. 

Marray,  lord  Jamet 

Murray,  Jobn 

Murray,  sir  P. 

Ndedbam,  boo.  F. 

Kepcaiiy  right  boo.  tir  & 

Newatk,  vitooitnt 

Nicboll,  right  boo.  sir  J. 

'0*Keit,  boo.  J.  R.  B. 

Ord,tirJ. 

Owco,  J. 

^Surhei',  P* 

Palmeiitoo,  fiiooant 

Pattetoo,  J. 

Peel,  sir  R. 


Perceval,  right  bon.  S. 
Percy,  boo.  J. 
Pbipf>9,  boo.  E. 
Pitl,W.  M. 
Pocfain,  C. 
Pdtorke,  G. 
Pole,  boo.  W.  W. 
Popham,  sir  H. 
porcbcr,  J.  D. 
Prendergast,  M. 
Pricer,  sir  C. 
Price,  M. 

Pulteney,  it.  bon.  sir  J. 
Rainier,  J  S. 
Richardson,  W. 
Robinson,  bon.  F. 
Rochfbrt,  Q.  H. 
Rose,  right  boo.  O. 
Rose,  G.  H. 
Russell,  M, 
Ryder,  rigbt  bon.  R. 
Salosbury,  sir  R.  T. 
Soott,C. 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

TuutU^,  April  3. 

[Captain  Warwick  Lake  and  Robbex 
Jbffbrt.]     Sir   FrancU  Burdeit  rose  to 
submit  to  the  House  the  motion  of  which 
he  had  given  notice  relatiTe  to  the  con« 
duct  of  captain  Lake  and  the  proceedings 
in  his  case.     Upon  the  perusal  of  the  pa* 
pers  relative  to  this  subject,  he  found  so 
many  and    so    important  consideratioiit 
arising  out  of  them,  that  he  thought  the 
best  way  would  be  to  move  for  a  commit- 
tee to  examine  the  whole  of  them,  and  to 
report  what  further  proceeding,  if  anv, 
ought  to  be  bad.    In  his  opinion,  a  sod* 
ject  of  more  imporunce  could  not  b» 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  parlia- 
ment.   The  extraordinary  circumstances 
of  the  case — the  consideration  that  thk 
aggrieved  individual  was  an  English  sear 
man  <— one  of  a  class  of  persons  entitled 
to  the  peculiar  protection  <vf  that  House-^ 
all  these  circumstances  concurred  to  point 
out  the  transaction  as  deserving  of  the 
most  serious  attention.     He  did  not  mean 
to  enter  upon  the  subject  at  any  length  «t 
present.      The    facts    themselves    were 
stronger  than ''any  language  in  his  power 
to  use  could  represent  them.     It  was  not 
his  wifth  to  aggravate  any  thing  in  this 
extraordinary  case  by  high  colouring,  to 
withdraw  the  attention  from  the  plain  jus- 
tice of  the  case,  or  to  excite  any  other 
feelings  than  would  naturally  arise  fixun 
the  bare  contemplation  of  the  hctM,    This 
was  a  salutary  principle  in  our  crimina! 
jurisprudence  to  whicn  he  would  willingly 
conform. 

His  attention  ^ad  been  first  fpiled  to 
this  transaction  by  a  paragraph,  which  he 
observed  in  a  newspaper,  suttng  that  a 
seaman  had  been  left  by  the  hon.  captain 
Lake  on  the  island  of  Sombrero.  This 
statement  was  followed  by  no  remark  ex- 
presaive  of  abhorrence  of  the  act.  It 
seemed  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  light 
and  trivial  matter,  like  a  common  occur- 
rence of  the  day,  such  as,  •'  a  stage  coaoh 
was  overturned  in  Piccadilly,  but  we  are 
happy  lo  tav  that  none  of  the  paiattigen 
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were  hurf  His  first  object,  \hen,  ivas  to 
atcertain/wb^ther  the  goT^mment  knew 
any  thing  of  the  circumstance,  conceiv- 
ing, that  ib»  safety  of  the  seaman*  as  well 
as  the  character  of  the  governmeBt  and  of 
the  couj(^ry,  were  at  stake;  and  he  still 
thooght,  that,  notwithstanding  all  ttia( 
had  been  done,  some  further  proceeding 
was  necessary,  and  ii  was  under  that  im- 
pression^ that  he  was  induced  to  submit 
to  the  consideration  of  the  House  the  mo- 
tion with  which  he  m^ant  to  conclude. 

The  firai  paper  amongflt  those  Iftid  be- 
fore tbe  Houfie*  was  a  letter  fr^m  Mr. 
Morgan  Thomas,  «rho  had  been  purser  of 
\)iii  Majesty's  sloof)  Demarara,  and  who 
stated  that  he  had  discoveries  to  make  of 
frauds  which  had  been  committed  in  the 
West  Indies*  To  his  intention  to  make 
diese  discoveries^  he  ascribed  his  bieifig 
prevented  from  coming  home.  He  had> 
he  said,  *'  resigned  his  warrant  into  tbe 
hands  of  sir  Alexander  Cochrane,  upon 
eondbion  of  being  discharged  from 
the  service  together.  Tbe  admiral  su- 
fttraeded  him,  but  ordered  that  he  should 
be  detakied,  beinji^  impressed  with  the  idea 
ibatit  was  possible  be  might  have  de- 
frauded government/'  Even  this  was  a 
circumstance  deserving  of  inquiry ;  and 
be  thought  Mr.  Thomas  ought  to  have 
been  sent  for  bouM,  that  he  miffht  give 
evidence  as  4o  thcf  matters  alleged  in  iiis 
letter.  Mr.  Thomas  asserted  that  capt. 
.Simpson,  late  of  the  Star,  had  made  a  false 
muster,  and  signed  bills  on  government 
before  they  were  due,  thereby  to  enable 
a  master  to  desert  from  his  Majesty's  ser- 
Tice.  This  was  another  circumstance 
which  called  for  investigation.  Mr.  Tho- 
mas also  stated,  that  sir  A.  Cochrane  being 
applied  to  for  a  court-martial  on  captain 
Simpson,  refused  to  graiit  tbe  wished  for  ' 
inquiry.  This  likewise  was  Hiatter  for  in- 
▼estigation.  The  letter  then  went  on  to 
stale  the  circumstance  of  tbe  landing  Jef- 
fery,  the  seaman,  on  the  island  of  Som- 
brero. Now,  this  letter  stated  names  and 
Hscts.  One  of  the  facts  had  been  proved, 
and  there  was  every  reason  to  give  credit 
to  the  rest  Mr.  Thomas  had  also  stated, 
that  he  .had  reaueited  to  be  sent  home,  in 
order  to  have  tne  alleged  suspiaiou  of  his 
having  defraud^  government,  decided 
npon ;  bat  that  he  bad  been  buoyed  op 
with  promises,  though  since  his  appUca- 
tioa,  twio  resaels  had  been  f ent  express  for 
England,  while  he  was  detained  as  super- 
nomerary  for  viotuab  only,  and  saw  ho 
hopesof  ^  speedy  alteration  '   ' 


stances.  All  thse  things  induced  him  ^ir 
F.)  to  think,  that  the  appointment  4n  a 
Committee  to  examjne  the  whole  of  th^ 
papers  would  be  the  best  mode  of  proc|S(^ 
ing. 

Many  curious  circnmstances  had  come 
out  before  the  Court  Mar^iitl,  but  upon 
the  whole,  he  rather  thought  that  the  man 
must  have  perished  upon  the  islvid.  &u 
whether  he  had  or  had  not,  the  moral 
guilt  of  this,  he  believed  unexampled  aet 
of  oppression,  was  the  same.  One  cir* 
cumstance  worthy  of  obserration  however* 
was,thait  the  principal  witnesses  produced 
before  the  Court  Martial,  Spencer  and 
Hobson,  coyl4  hardly,  upon  tl^eir  own 
evidence,  be  considered  as  less  than  ac- 
complices in  the  act.  What  he  bad,  in 
the  nrst  instance,  intended  to  propose  waa# 
an  Address  to  his- Majesty,  that  he  wonid 
be  graciously  pleased  to  order  captain 
Lake  to  be  prosecuted  for  murder,  by  ^he 
Attorney  General.  Bot,  as  a  grand  jury 
mfght  have  hesitate^  to  find  a  bill, 
when  no  remains  of  the  man  were  found ^ 
and  while  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  bis 
death,  he  thought  the  House  would  hardly 
be  disposed  to  direct  a  prosecution  in  a 
case  where  a  bill  woula  not  be  foimd. 
However,  he  would  be  relieved  firom  this 
difficulty  by  tbe  plan  which  he  now  pro- 
posed. 

it  appeared  by  tbe  evidence  that  th'is 
man  had  taken,  or,  as  the  witnesses  said^ 
stolen,  some  spruce-beer,  which  act  was 
set  up  as  the  justification  of  this  atrocious 
proceeding.  To  him,  however,  it  seemed, 
that  there  was  some  ground  to  believe  that 
it  sprung  from  another  source,  that  thefe 
was  a  conspiracy  to  set  rid  of  the  man. 

The  hon.  baronet  then  read  several  es* 
tracts  from  the  master's  (Spencer's  evi- 
dence, and  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  particularly  to  the  circumstance, 
that,  when  the  vessel  was  ntear  the  island 
of  Sombrero,  and  tbe  master  had  replied 
to  a  question  of  captain  Lake,  that  there 
were  two  thieves  on  board,  without  nam- 
ing any  of  them,  captain  Lake  had  said, 
"send  up  Jeflfery,"  and  when  the  man 
came  up,  had  told  him,  that  he  would  not 
keep  such  a  fellow  on  board  his  ship.  It 
appeared  from  another  part  of  Spenoer^ 
evidence,  that  he  (Spencer)  had  otkoi  9titjL 
to  captain  Lake,  that  it  would  be  a  very 
good  thing  if  they  could  get  him  (Jeftry) 
out  of  the  ship :  that  floggin|^  would  do 
him  no  good.'  From  these  circumstancee« 
the  hon.  baronet  deduced  the  suspicion 
that  tbrro  was  a  conspiracy  In  fet  ^ 
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S^Bery  in  thti  w*y.  But  tynn  If  Jeflkfy 
bad  been  gtiiltv  of  a  higher  crime  than 
ileiiliiiff  tfilfttee-beef ;  if  he  had  committed 
m  much  more  aerioot  robbery,  or  eren 
murder,  cBtptain  Lake  was  not  juttified  in- 
preCeedmg  as  he  had  done.  It  did  not 
appear  in  oTidfence  that  the  island  Was  iii- 
haoited ;  on  the  Contrary,  the  inflerence 
to  be  deduced  from  the  vtbole  of  the  cti- 
dence  was,  (hat  it 'was  not  inhabited. 
Therto  were  no  houses  seen  upon  it,  no 
traces  which  could  be  presumed  to  indi- 
cate the  reitdence  of  human  beinss.  Be« 
sides,  in  ordbr  cl^atly  to  Shew  tnat  they 
tbemselTes  were  impressed  with  the  idea, 
that  JeOery  must  perish,'the  hon.  baronet 
adverted  to  the  circamstance,  that  they 
robbed  the  nian  of  tiis  clothes  and  money, 
and  soppKed  hitn  neither  with  food  nor 
water,  tbinkihg  tfadt  fts  the  man  itoost  at 
last  necessarily  perish,  these  things  would 
be  of  no  use  to  him. 

The  next  part  of  this  horrible  case,  to 
which  he  felt  it  necessary  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  House,  was  the  curious  and 
inefiectua!  but  ittiperfect  setlrch  which  bsd 
been  made  tMro  months  afterwards  for  the 
body  upbti  the  island.  And  he  could  not 
but  condemn  in  strong  terms  the  Indif- 
ference displayed  on  t%e  occasion  by  sir 
A.  Cochrane,  who  thought  an  admonition 
sufficient  punishment  in  so  aggravated 
and  singular  a  proceeding,  add  who  had 
sent  back  to  s^^r'ch  for  the  man  the  tery 
l^er^ons,  who  bad  been  concerhed  in  lana- 
lOg  him  on  a  dd^olate  island.  The  search 
400  was  so  unsatisfactory  that  no  individual 
who  could  exercise  his  reason,  could  look 
upon  it  as  any  palliation  of  the  original 
ofience  in  the  exposure.  He  then  advert- 
ed to  the  letter  of  air  A.  Cochrane,  who 
stated  that  it  had  been  reported  in  an 
American  paper  that  the  man  was  alive. 
Was  it  not  matter  of  serious  surprize  that 
one  in  sir  A.  Cochrane's  high  situation 
should  have  allowed  the  matter  to  rest 
with  a  bare  admonition  ?  He  trusted  the 
House  would  not  allow  this  wanton  act  of 
cruelty  and  oppression  to  rest  upon  such 
sin  issue.  He  remarked,  that  the  nearest 
inhabited  island  \vas  at  the  distance  of 
about  30  miles.  Nothing,  therefore,  could 
be  more  shocking  than  i6  see  the  indif- 
ftrence  with  which  this  transaction  had 
been  regarded.  But  whatever  might  be 
the  opinion  of  the  gallant  admiral,  h^ 
wfts  sure,  that  that  House  and  the  people 
of  this  country,  would  not  be  satisfied ; 
their  justice  would  reouire  something  more 
jtk  mck  a  case  than  a  bare  reprimand|  they 


would  not  tfaiftk  it  sufficient  bltrelr  t6  in- 
form a  perSto  who  had  violated  fvery 
prtncif>le  of  justice  Md  hunkantfr,  it  thM 
fktt  cduld  bie  esubtisbed  against  bim,  that 
he  had  doito  wrong. 

But  the  testimony  of  those,  who  had 
b^n  sent  to  search  the  island,  was  Hkewisi^ 
attended  with  very  singular  ctrcumstAnces. 
It  would  be  seen  W  <he  ^Vld^nce  ikai  IM 
persons,  employed  to  Aiake  this  i€tatch, 
to6k  with  them  the  materials  foi*  ^njo^iktg 
the  dlveWi^  of  sheothig  the  bh^s  up6tl 
the  island.  Mr.  Spencer  had  stated,  that 
they  found  part  of  the  tro^^sers  of  the  utl» 
fortuhate  man  while,  they  ivere  occupied 
in  the  amusement  of  shooting.  Notnirij^ 
coold  lippelir  more  lihecking  to  him,  thttit 
this  2ncKitati()n  to  diversion  in  those  who 
fVere  sent  upon  ohe  of  the  most  solemn 
iriquiries  tn  which  it  was  possible  t6  be 
engaged;  that  at  a  moment  when  they 
were  to  ascertain  the  life  or  death  ot  tmt 
human  being,  and  perhaps,  to  decide  u^oit 
the  lifV  or  death  of  another,  they  ihbold 
be  so  little  impi'essed  with  the  dreadfbl 
duty  in  Which  they  were  occupied,  as  to 
turn  it  into  a  party  of  pleasure,  and  divide 
their  time  between  searching  forthe  bod^ 
and  shooting  at  Wild  birds.  It  Was  also 
eztreniely  important,  that  all  the  peHbns 
concerned  in  this  search  should  have  been 
called;  or,  if  any  selection  was  to  bt 
made,  he  was  sore  that,  those  who  had 
concurred  in  the  act  of  exposing  this  man, 
should  have  been  the  last  objects  of  that 
selection.  Was  it  not  an  extraordinai^y 
circumstance,  then,  that  the  others,  Wh6 
went  in  seartrh  of  him,  should  not  haVe 
beeti  called?  and  that  the  only  pfSrsdn« 
beside  Mr.  Spencer,  who  was  called  on 
the  trial,  should  not  have  been  examined, 
to  the  facts  to  which  Mr.  tSpencer  was 
examined,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
hbw  far  his  evidence  Was  true  or  f^he  ? 
Why  was  not  a  boat's  crew  landed  to  pf9> 
secote  the  search  ?  Tlie  statehirrit,  that  no 
traces  of  the  roan  were  found,  rested  oit' 
Spencer's  evidence  alone.  It  was  tt* 
markable  to6  that  not  a  single  ((uestion 
had  been'  put  on  this  point  to  Hobsod;  the 
only  other  person  with  Spencer  at  the 
time  of  the  search,  that  was  exafaiined 
before  the  Court  Martial. 

It  was  material  also  to  b^ar  fn  mind, 
that  it  appeak'ed  by  thfe  evidence  of 
SpenCer,  that  the  distance  of  Anegada 
mm  Sonibrerb  was  seven  or  eight  leases; 
y^t  that  Was  the  island  which  admiral 
Cochrane  had  reprei^nt^d  as  so  neaf  and 
cotivenieiit.    It  app^afttsd  however,  that 
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c;iptaja  Lake  niight  have  taken  the  man  off 
the  next  day  if  he  had  been  disposed ; , 
and  though,  it  had  been  insinuated  as  an 
excuse,  that  captain  Lake  was  insane  or  in 
liquor  at  the  time ;  that  excuse  could 
hardly  have  served  for  his  neglect  next 
day.  Jeffery,  it  seemed,  had  stolen  some 
rum  before,  for  which  oiience  he  had  been 
flogged ;  the  only  other  offence  was  that 
of  taking  the  spruce  beer,  which  must 
have  been  considered  as  the  ground  of 
this  extraordinary,  punishment  by  cruel 
exposui^e  on  a  desolate  island.^  One  of 
the  witnesses,  on  being  questioned  as  to 
the  grounds,  upon  which  he  concluded 
that  the  man  was  safe,  had  stated,  that  he 
had  heard,  from  one  who  had  heard  from 
another,  that  an  account  appeared  in  one 
of  the  American  papers,  stating,  that  he 
was  taken  away  by  a  vessel  which  touched 
at  the  island.  So  that  it  was  the  hearsay 
of  a  hearsay ;  and,  after  all,  the  only  foun- 
dation of  the  hearsay  was  the  statement  of 
an  American  paper.  This  defence  was 
absurd— but  supposing  that  such  a  thing 
bad  been  stated  in  the  American  papers, 
the  proof  was  very  questionable.  It  was 
well  known  that  our  own  papers  were  apt 
to  kill  and  to  bring  to  lite  without  muph 
foundation ;  and  that  gentlemen  had 
sometimes  the  happiness  of  finding  their 
friends  alive  whom  ihey  had  been  led  to 
consider  as  dead. 

Spencer,  too,  had  owned,  that  he  had 
often  told  capt.  Lake,  that  Jeffery  was  a 
man  of  rery  bad  character,^  and  ouglu  .to 
be  got  out  of  the  ship.  He  did  not  think 
that  Sombrero  was  a  desolate  island,  nor 
did  he  think  tlie  captain  thought  so  when 
they  landed  Jeffery.  On  going  there 
again,  however,  they  found  neither 
houses,  nor  fresh  water,  nor  any  marks  of 
habitation.  The  hon.  hart,  here  adverted 
to  Mr*  J.  Elvy's  examination,  who  stated, 
that  he  saw  Jeffery  go  uito  the  boat ;  he 
belieyed  his  offence  was  broaching  a  cask 
of  spruce-beer ;  a  patch  was  affixed  to  his 
^oat  with  the  word  "  thief.''  He  did  not 
know  a^  the  time  whether  the  island  was 
inhabited  or  not,  but  considered  it  a  cruel 
act.  No  ship  or  boat  was  in  sight  at  the 
time  when  Jeffery  was  put  on  shore. 
Francisco  Vala,  one  of  the  seamen  who 
had  landed  Jeflferv  on  the  island,  stated, 
that  when  the  unfortunate  man  was  land- 
ed, lieutenant  -  Mould,  and  others  of  the 
boat's  crew,  climbed  the  rocks  to  see 
whether  it  was  inhabited,  and  on  their  re- 
turn said,  that  it  was  not. 

The  next  evidence  was  that  of  James 
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Hobson,  who  had  said  that  he  understood 
the  man  was  landed  for  having  stolen 
spruce-beer.  He  likewise  owned  that  he 
had  marked  him  d6wn  in  the  ship's  books 
as  having  deserted  ;  it  was  of  his  own  ac- 
cord he  did  so ;  and  that  about  six  weeks 
before  the  trial,  capt.  Lake  had  said,  that 
he  should  have  marked  him  as  discharged 
at  Sombrero.  He  thought  at  the  time  the 
island  was  inhabited  by  French  fishermen. 
He  had  heard  capt  Lake,  at  a  subsequent 

Ceriod,  after  hearing  that  it  was  not  inha- 
ited,  at  Barbadoes  declare,  that  he  would 
rather  have  given  20,000/.  than  that  it 
should  have  happened.  With  respect  to 
the  fate  of  Jeffery,  he  had  heard  from 
Mr.  Windsor,  who  had  heard  from  capt. 
Croflon,  that  he  had  seen  an  account  of 
his  escape  in  an  American  paper,  and  at- 
tempted in  vain  to  procure  a  copy  of  it  for 
captain  Lake. 

But  to  return  to  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Spencer,  he  again  adverted  to  that  part  in 
which  he  confessed  that  he  had  often  com- 
plained to  capt.  Lake  of  Jeffery,  and  ob- 
served, that  it  would  be  well  to  get  him 
out  of  the  ship ;  from  this  advice,  coupled 
with  the  act  of  that  unfortunate  man's  ex* 
posure,  he  inferred,  that  there  was  a  con- 
spiracy between  Spencer  and  capt.  Lake 
agiiinst  him,  and  contended  that  it  would 
have  been  more  merciful,  if  they  had 
thrown  him  into  the  sea.  Thomas  Jenkins^ 
John  Pearson,  and  Joseph  Mott,  concurred 
in  saying,  that  the  people  seemed  all  to 
consider  the  island  as  uninhabited,  and 
agreed,  that  it  was  an  act  of  great  cruelty 
and  injustice.  It  was  impossible,  he  (sir 
F.  Burdett)  contended,  that  any  one  would 
think  the  island  was  inhabited ;  and  quot- 
ed, in  support  of  his  assertion,  Brookes 
and  other  gazetteers,  all  of  which  de- 
scribed it  as  barren  and  desolate.  It  ap- 
peared in  evidence,  that  the  crew  mur- 
mured at  his  treatment ;  every  one  who 
had  given  an  opinion  upon  the  act,  had 
stigmatized  it  as  cruel.  It  appeared  also 
from  the  evidence  of  Jenkins,  a  Serjeant  of 
marines,  that  when  the  crew  said  that 
Jeffery  would  be  starred  to  death,  Spencer 
came  up,  and  said,  **  You  be  d— — d," 
which  the  witness  understood  to  mean* 
'^  that  the  man  would  do  very  well ;"  which 
the  hon.  baronet  observed  was  a  curious 
construction  of  the  words.  But,  if  captain 
Lake  was  sincere  when  he  said,  that  he 
would  ffive  20,000/.  rather  than  have  e]^- 
posed  the  man,  he  should,  at  least,  have 
spent  a  part  of  it  in  forwarding  inquiries 
in  America  respecting  his  fiitc.    It  had 
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beee  sM,  Ihat  capt.  Lake  was  nol  labei', 
hui  i»  atate  otmhid  could  excuse  aa  act  of 
soclv  ila^iaiit  cni(*Hy>  With  respect  to 
th^defisncejiiade  biifore  ilie  coon-marttal, 
it  was  as  ttosatisfactory  as  the  evidence 
was  conblusire  against  hioi.  Capt.  Lake 
seemed  inchned  enough  io  commiserate  his 
own  situation,  notwithstanding  what  he 
bad  shewn  of  his  oommiseration  in  the 
«ase  of  the  unfortunate  Jeffisry.  He  had 
complained  of  having  never  ^een  bis  ac- 
cuser before;  but  that,  solar  from<bQing  an 
objection,  was  a  presuB»ptionithat  no  ma* 
lice  could  ^exist  in  thtf  mind  of  the  accuser. 
It  was,  therefore,  rather  fevourable  than 
otherwise.  He  had  denied  the  motives 
uttributed  to  him,  declaring  that  he  only 
meant  to  |Mit  the  man  in  jeopardy ;  he 
believed  the  islaud  to  have  been  inhabited 
at  the  time,  and  was  certain  that  he  had 
not  placed  him  beyond  the  reach  of  hu* 
man  assistance ;  Ihe  place  of  his  conceal- 
ment, he  owned,  was  not  discovered,  but 
be  had  no  doubt  that  he  had  escaped. 
The  word'Concealmeoty  be  (sir  F.  Burdett) 
thought  a  jtrange  one.  There  was  no 
reason  for  concealment  on  the  part  of  the 
injured.  It  was  strange,  he  contended, 
that  such  aa  act  as  capt.  Lake  bad  com- 
mitted, should  be  punished  only  with  ad- 
.monition  and  dismissal  from  the  service. 
All  the  world,  he  believed,  most  agree, 
thatihe  was  guilty;  seeing  that  there  was 
no  evidence  but  sncb  as  might  be  said  to 
have  been  chosen  by  the  accused  himself, 
seeing  the  strength  of  that  evidence,  and 
'then  comparing  it  with  the  vague  supposi- 
tion of  the  victim  bavinff  escaped  to 
J^ecica,  he  did  not  think  it  was  possible 
to  come  to  a  contrary  conclusion. — He  felt 
-himself  in  a  painful  situation;  for  he  could 
•not  mention,  with  approbation,  any  of 
those  concerned  in  any  wny  with  the  mat- 
ter, whether  as  perpetraton,^  as  witnesses, 
or  as  investigators,  of  the  fact.  The 
cottrt«martial  had  not  adopted  that  strict* 
ness  of  scrutiny,  which  it  was  their  duty 
to  b?vc  pursnied,  they  had  not  pushed 
home  many  important  questions,  essential 
to'be  answered.  If  the  body  of  JeSery  had 
been  found,  the  murder  was  plain ;  but, 
if  not,  the  inference  was  not  so  easy,  that 
the  murder  was  not  committed.  There 
^appeared,  in  his  opinion, 'un  unwillingness 
>in  .the  court-martial  to  press  .important 
.questionB,  and  a  desire  merely  to  take  off 
<bs  edge- of  public  indignotion.  He  then 
^nnrarlsedihow  singular  it  was, '  if  captain 
Lake  had  been  apt  to  be  insane  or  .drunk, 
4hct  he  should  have  bom  avtrusted  with  a 
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bkigher  command.  Perhaps  fUa  might  be 
excused  by  saying,  that  tb^  admiralty'  at 
home  was  not  acquainted  with  the  transf 
action.  . 

As  to  Hobsen,  who  was  also  engaged  on 
the  shooting-party,  the  court  had  never 
aaked  him  a  single  question,  which  went 
to  corroborate  or  contradict  the  testimony 
of  Spencer.  Their  examination  seemed 
intended  to  palliate,  rather  than  to  expose, 
the  conduct  upon  which  they  sat  in  judg* 
ment ;  and  that  court  seemed  as  ready  as 
the  witnesses  to  catch  at  the  report  of  a 
report,  in  xwder  to  imagine  those  conse* 
quences  most  favourable  to  the  accused. 
But  it  was  an  act  which  neither  they,  nor 
any  other  power  could  justify ;  it  wascruel* 
ui\|ust,  and  abominable.  If  he  was  drunk; 
or  mad,  in  the  commission  of  it,  still  should 
it. have  excluded  him  for  ever  from  the  pro* 
fession  to  which  be  belonged.  At  least  it 
shpuld  have  prevented  his  promotion  to  e 
more  important  command,  in  which  the 
lives  of  others  were  exposed  to  his  cruelty 
or  his  madness.  But  intoxication  could  not 
well  be  pleaded  ;  he  had  had  time  to  re- 
flect upon  his  conduct,  the  sun  had  gone 
down  upon  his  wrath,  but  it  had  risen 
with  his  wrath  also.  Whatever  the  offbnce 
of  which  the  man  so  punished  was  guilty, 
the  idea  of  S24'  hours  exposure  on  a  desert 
island,  without  food,  or  water,  or  raiment 
— the  horror  that  must  attend  on  such  m 
situation,  even  for  such  a  apace  of  time, 
was  surely  an  adequate,  if  not  an  over- 
strained visitation.  He  hoped,  for  the 
safety  of  the  mariner,  and  for  the  honour 
of  the  House,  and  of  the  country,  they 
would  not  let  this  business  end  here  with* 
out  resorting  to  some  further  proceeding. 
From  the  great  enormity  of  the  act,  and 
under  the  little  probability  of  escape;, 
though  there  might  not  be  ground  forn 
prosecution  for  murder,  there  was,  upon 
the  whole  of  the  evidence,  enough  to  call 
upon  the  House  to  appoint  a  Committee 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  what  laiu 
ther  should  be  done  upon  an  occasion  so 
extraordinary  and  aggravated,  ^e  boo. 
hart  concluded  with  moving. for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Committee,  *•  To  take  into 
consideration  the  papers  relating  to  thecotv- 
duet  and  trial  of  the  hon  capt.  Lake,  and 
to  report  thereon  to  the  House." 

llie  ChanceUar  qf  ihe  Bxche^uer  did  noit 
wish  in  any  manner  to  repress  the  feelings 
which  the  statement- of  the  hon.  bart.,  anid 
the. case  necessarily  excited.  It  was  cer- 
tainly a  case  deserving  of  very  serious  at- 
tention; .but  however  bemighbbe  disposed 
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to  agree  with  many  of  the  propositions  of 
the  non.  bart«,  he  could  not  assume  with 
him  that  there  was  evidence  of  a  murder 
being  conmiitted ;  and  he  therefore  did 
not  see  what  mode  of  trial  the  Committee 
which  was  proposed  could  recommend  to 
be  had  against  capt.  Lake.  He  was  very 
ready  to  admit,  that  he  conceived  it  was 
no  sort  of  excuse  for  capt.  Lake  to  ailed ge, 
that  he  did  not  know  that  this  island  of 
Sombrero  was  uninhabited.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  there  was  but  little  shade  of 
difference  between  the  guilt  of  sending  a 
man  on  an  island,  that  he  knew  to  be  un- 
inhabited, and  sending  him  to  one,  that  he 
had  no  reason  to  suppose  was  inhabited, 
a  circumstance  which  it  was  his  duty  to 
have  ascertained.  If  there  was  any  proof 
that  the  man  was  dead,  he  did  not  con* 
ceive  that  the  sentence  of  the  court-martial 
could  prevent  his  being  now  tried  for  mur- 
der. As  the  case  however  now  stood,  there 
tvas  no  evidence  at  all  against  capt.  Lake, 
except  the  evidence  bearing  upon  the 
point  for  which  he  was  tried  by  a  court- 
martial,  and  punished.  The  charge  for 
which  he  had  been  already  tried  by  the 
court  martial  was  similar  to  a  most  ag- 
gravated misdemeanor  at  common  law, 
namely,  an  assault  with  intent  to  murder. 
On  this  point  capt.  Lake  had  been  already 
tried,  and  had  received  the  sentence  of  the 
court  martial ;  and  it  therefore  appeared 
to  him  that  consistently  with  any  princi- 
pfps  of  justice,  be  could  not  be  tried  a 
second  time  for  the  same  offence.  It  was 
not  in  the  power  of  the  court  martial  to 
pronounce  a  severer  sentence  than  it  did ; 
but  whether  a  court  of  law  would  or  would 
not  have  inflicted  a  severer  punishment 
was  doubtful.  It  was,  however,  no  slight 
punishment  to  a  man,  who  had  arrived  to 
so  high  a  rank  in  the  navy,  to  be  broke  by 
a  court  martial.  If  it  could  not  be  in  the 
power  of  the  Committee  to  direct  any  fur- 
ther proceedings,  he  saw  no  practical  good 
that  could  result  from  the  appointment  of 
the  Committee.  The  hon.  bart.  seemed 
to  think  that  the  man  had  lost  his  life,  but 
it  appeared  to  him  that  there  was  no  man- 
ner of  evidence  before  the  House  conclu- 
sive as  to  this  fact.  The  idea  that  the 
man  was  safe  was  grounded  on  other  evi- 
debce,  besides  the  paragraph  in  the  Ame- 
rican paper.  If  the  House  was  to  order 
an  indictment  for  murder,  capt  Lake  could 
not  be  convicted,  unless  there  was  proof 
that  the  man  was  dead ;  and  ui  a  case 
where  there  was  no  probability  of  a  con* 
Tiction,  there  was  no  use  in  indicting. 


Instead  of  doing  any  good,  it  woald  defeat 
the  Tery  object  of  the  motion,  to  order  a 
trial  without  sufficient  evidence.  Thia 
would  be  the  way  to  secure  an  acquittal, 
in  which  case,  supposing  the  carcase  of 
this  man  to  be  afterwards  found,  or  hit 
death  to  be  proved  in  any  other  way,  capt. 
Lake  could  never  be  tried  again.  He 
therefore  thoitght,  that  it  wonld  not  only- 
do  no  good,  but  that  it  might  be  produc- 
tive of  injury,  to  order  a  trial  for  murder 
on  the  evidence  now  before  the  House. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  the  House  should, 
therefore,  not  allow  itself  on  the  present 
occasion  to  be  hjarried  away  by  feelings^ 
which  were  v^ry  naturally  excited  on  the 
bare  statement  of  the  case.  He  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  wait  for  some  time,  to 
see  whether,  by  additional  enquiries,  any 
further  information  could  be  obtained; 
and  then,  if  any  such  evidence  should  be 
obtained  as  would  prove  the  man  to  have 
I  "died  in  consequence  of  his  being  left  on 
the  island,  a  trial  might  be  ordered.  He 
really  believed  that,  when  the  hon.  bart. 
was  first  struck  with  the  statement  of  the 
case,  he  had  supposed,  that  there  had  been 
no  trial  or  inquiry  into  it  at  all.  He  also 
was  disposed  to  believe,' that,  although  the 
hon.  bart.  had  then  thought  the  evidence 
sufficient  to  amount  to  a  proof  of  murder, 
he  did  not  think  so  at  present.  If  the  man 
was,  however,  still  living,  a  further  pu- 
nishment might  be  inflicted  on  capt.  Lake, 
for  the  sailor  would  have  a  civil  action  for 
damages,  in  which  case  a  jury  would  have 
to  declare  what  damages  ought  to  be 
given  in  a  case  of  such  extreme  cruelty 
and  atrocity.  As  to  a  passage  in  Mr. 
Thomas's  letter  respecting  frauds  in  the 
West  Indies,  he  could  assure  the  hon.  bart« 
that  this  subject  was  now  under  investiga- 
tion by  order  of  the  admiralty.  On  the 
whole  therefore,  as  he  did  not  see  what 
good  could  be  done  by  the  appointment 
of  a  Committee,  or  what  form  of  trial  they 
could  order  if  appointed/  he  must,  if  he 
were  obliged  to  come  to  a  vote,  give  his 
vote  against  the  Committee.  He  however 
wished,  that  the  hon.  bart.  would  consent 
to  withdraw  his  motion  for  the  present; 
and  he  also  wished,  most  particularly,  that 
it  should  not  be  supposed  that  the  House 
thuueht  lie|)tly  of  the  case  that  had  been 
stated  to  them,  or  that  they  dissented  firom 
the  motion,  for  any  other  reason,  except 
that  there  was  not  evidence  before  them 
sufficient  to  induce  them  to  order  a  proie^ 
cation  for  murder. 
Mr.  fVhitkread  said,  that  the  right  hon. 
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gent,  appeared  to  hare  forgotten,  that  the 
motion  of  the  hen.  baronet  went  further 
than  the  mere  case  of  captain  Lake,  and 
that  a  part  of  it  was,  that  those  papers 
should  be  laid  before  the  Committee  to  re> 
.  port  upon  them.  He  should  wish  very 
much  to  know  whether  the  admiralty  had 
taken  any  step  with  respect  to  sir  Alex- 
ander Cochrane,  whose  ease  appearech  to 
him  to  be  fully  as  important  as  that  of 
captain  Lake.  The  hon.  baronet  had 
stated  the  case  as  respecting  captain  Lake 
with  the  greatest  temperance  and  modera- 
tion, and  had  not  sought  in  any  manner 
to  aggravate  it.  This  simple  statement  of 
the  case  had  madea  considerable  impression 
on  the  House  ;  and,  if  they  thought  the 
cruelty  of  captain  Lake  to  be  so  great  in 
sending  amauon  ihore  on  an  island,  which 
he  did  not  know  whether  it  was  inhabited 
or  not,  what  would  the  House  think  of  the 
conduct  of  sir  A.  Cochrane,  who,  knowing 
that  the  island  was  uninhabited,  still  con- 
ceived, that  a  simple  admonition  to  cap- 
tain Lake  was  punishment  enough  for  such 
extreme  cruelty  ?  The  responsibility  he 
must  contend  extended  throughout  the 
whole  line  of  the  service;  and  conse- 
quently the  admiral,  who  conceived  that 
such  a  crime  ought  to  pass  unpunished, 
was  himself  deeply  accountable.  The 
admiral  appeared  to  him  to  have  entirely 
deserted  his  duty,  when,  knowing  this 
transaction,  he  allowed  captain  Lake  to  be 
promoted  to  a  ship  of  a  higher  rank  than 
he  had  commanded  before.  He,  therefore, 
thought  that  the  admi/'alty  would  not  do 
its  duty  unless  they  were  to  order  some 
'  proceedings  against  sir  A.  Cochrane.  The 
right  hon.  gent  (the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer)  had  spoken  with  every  pro- 
per feeling  upon  the  present  question,  but 
lie  still  doubted  much  whether  a  man 
tried  once  before  a  court-martial,  could  be 
tried  again  at  law  for  the  same  offence. 

The  sentence  was  certainly  very  le- 
nient ;  and  he  must  say,  that  there  were 
often  acquittals  and  sentences,  the  very 
•lightness  of  which  was  shocking  to  hu- 
manity. The  question  was  now,  how- 
ever, whether  captain  Lake  could  be 
still  tried  upon  the  evidence  before  the 
House  for  the  crime  of  murder.  If  he 
were  upon  a  grand  jury,  and  were  to  de- 
termine upon  his  oath  on  the  evidence 
now  before  the  House  to  support  an  in- 
dictment of  murder,  he  must  upon  his 
oath  say,  "  no  true  bill."  If  he  were  on 
a  petty  jury,  and  such  evidence  was  laid 
before  bim^  he  must  say  «'  not  guilty.'' 


He  did  not  think  it  had  been  proved  ^hat 
capt.  Lake  knew  the  island  to  be  uninha- 
bited :  for  if  he  had,  there  would  be  no 
use  in  marking  the  word  "  thief"  on  the 
back  of  the  man.  It  appeared,  however, 
to  him,  that  the  search  made  subsequently 
upon  the  island  was  not  satisfactory.  .  It 
was  extraordinary  that  on  the  first  search 
nothing  was  found  ;  and  it  was  on  the  se- 
cond, when  they  brought  guns  with  then 
to  shoot  birds,  that  they  did  find  something. 
They  found  the  handle  of  a  tomahawk,  or 
hatchet,  and  part  of  a  pair  of  trowsers, 
I  such  as  were  given  out  for  the  navy. 
Others  of  the  witnesses  had  said,  that  it 
was  not  a  part  of  a  hatchet  that  ever  be- 
longed to  the  ship  that  was  found  nor 
even  of  trowsers  used  in  the  British  navy. 
If  so,  it  would  appear  that  the  island  had 
some  other  inhabitant.  There  was  no  di- 
rect evidence,  however,  of  its  having  been 
at  any  time  inhabited  :  and  the  proof 
of  its  being  inhabited  was  merely  a  re- 
port, which  stated  that  the  French  some- 
times came  there  when  they  were  em- 
ployed in  the  turtle  fishery.  On  this  evi- 
dence he  thought  no  prosecution  could 
be  ordered ;  but  still  he  thought,  that 
other  witnesses  ought  to  be  examined,  and 
particularly  lieut.  Maole  and  Mr.  Winsor. 
—The  right  hon.  gent,  appeared  to  con- 
sider that  the  conduct  of  sir  A.  Cochrane  < 
was  extenuated  by  his  believing  that  the 
man  had  got  to  America.  He  oucht  not 
however  to  have  been  satisfied  with  this 
account,  which  was  only  a  hearsay  4>f  a 
hearsay.  It  appeared  to  him,  that  even 
now  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Admiralty  im 
order  a  more  strict  and  diligent  search  of 
the  island  to  be  made  for  the  body  of  this 
sailor.  It  had  been  stated  by  the  hon. 
baronet,  and  deserved  to  be  suted  over 
and  over  again,  that  this  search  was  in  the 
first  instance  orderdd  to  be  made  by  cap* 
tain  Lake  himself,  and  those  officers  who 
had  assisted  in  carrying  into  execution 
his  most  inhuman  orders.  The  right  hon. 
gent,  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer) 
had  stated  it  as  a  dreadfiil  case,  supposing 
a  trial  was  ordered,  and  an  acquittal  ob« 
tained  on  the  imperfect  evidence  which 
was  at  present  possessed,  and  afterwards 
proofs  should  appear  of  the  murder  hav- 
ing been  completed,  and  the  man  being 
dead.  He  should  put  another  case,  and 
ask,  how  much  more  shocking  would  it 
be,  if,  upon  such  evidence,  captain  Lake 
should  be  convicted,  and  that  it  should 
afterwards  turn  out  that  the  man,  sup«  « 
posed  to  be  murdered,  was  still  alive! 
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He  'thought  it  better  accordiiiff  to  the 
hamaiie  maxim  of  British  law.  that  ten 
goilty  should  escape,  than  one  inno- 
cent man  suffer.  The  House  shotild,  how- 
eTer.  steer  clear  of  the  probability  of  either 
pf  those  cases  occurring.  If|  upon  more 
accurate  search,  the  remains  of  this  man 
should  be  found  on  the  ishmd  of  Sombrero, 
then  as  a  grand^uror  he  would  find  a  true 
Ml.  He  saw  no  reason,  why  the  Hotise 
ihoukl  not  address  the  King  to  direct  the 
officers  on  those  stations  to  make  the  mest 
accuraie  search  for  his  remains,  and  also 
to  use  all  meant  to  ascertain  whether  he 
be  altve  or  not.  This  inquiry  would  be 
roost  interesting  to  the  family  of  captain 
Iiake,  to  the  country,  and  to  the  cause  of 
humanity.  If  he  shookl  be  found  to  be 
alive,  the  House  would  be  relieved  from 
tliat  horror,  which  they  must  now  feel 
whenever  the  subject  was  mentioned.  He 
would  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  the  hon. 
baronet  whether  an  address  to  his  Majesty 
wovid  not,  for  the  reasons  he  had  stated. 
be  preferable  to  a  Committee  of  the  House. 
wIm  could  not  at  present  recommend  any 
other  trial.  He  believed  it  would  be 
agreed,  on  all  sides  of  the  Flouse,  that  a 
cose  of  more  horrible  cruelty  could  hardly 
be  cenceJTed.  He  had  heard,  that  sailors 
•ften  found  the  approach  of  night  dreadful, 
when  their  ship  was  sailing  alone  through 
noknown  seas,  but  what  must  have  been 
the  feelings  of  this  unfortunate  man,  when, 
on  the  approach  of  night,  he  found  himself 
without  provisions  or  without  cloaths. 
alone  and  on  a  desolate  island  ?  What 
must  hare  been  his  emotions,  when  he  saw 
the  boat,  which  had  put  him  npon  the 
shore,  push  back  again,  withoot  him,  ro 
the  ship,  and  when  he  saw  the  ship  sailing 
away,  and  leaving  him  a  prey  to  whatever 
terrors  imaeinatioa  could  conceive  most 
horrible?  It  require  no  colouring  to 
make  such  a  case  as  this  most  impressive. 
Whoever  could  conceive  what  must 
have  been  the  feelings  of  the  sailor,  who 
Was  so  deserted  and  exposed;  must  justly 
appreciate  the  extent  of  that  cruelty, 
in  which  those  savage  orders  originated. 

Mr.  Stephen  declared,  that  until  he 
had  that  night  taken  his  place  in  the 
House,  he  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
particular  merits  of  this  transaction.  The 
)>apers  had  been  upon  bin  tabUj  but  from 
the  multipUcily  of  professional  avoca- 
tions he  was  unable  to  peruse  them*  It 
was  therefore  to  be  imderatood  that  he 
did  not  give  any  decided  opinion  upon 
the  evidence  produced  upon   the  court 
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martial  of  the  oficer^  whose  condoeft 
was  then  under  their  conaiderattoii.  He 
had  only  to  state  to  the  House  a  Sset 
wbreh  \t  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  so 
well  acquainted  with,  as  he  was  fn»m  p^ 
cuiiar  circumstances ;  he  meant  the  geo- 
giapbical  situation  of  the  isimdf  of  Som* 
brero.  He  had  sarled  close  to  it,  and 
from  the  glance  he  had  of  it,  he  c<Kili 
take  upon  himself  to  assure  the  House 
that  it  was  uninhabited,-  and  that  it  waa 
impoMsible  that  any  individual,  cast  upon 
ii.  could  there  find  the  means  of  subsist 
tence. — With  the  knowledge  that  he  had 
of  its  desolate  situation,  he  declared,  that 
he  could  have  no  hesitation,  were  he  a 
grand  juror,  in  finding  a  true  bi4l  agaioat 
the  person  who  would  wantonly  &vote 
a  fellow  being  to  sech  a  fate,  as  must 
almost  eventuality  follow,  fnim  being* 
thrown  upon*  such  desolation;  and  he 
would  go  further,  that,  if  some  straag 
evidence  was  not  adduced  in  the  defence, 
he  would  not  hesitate,  were  he  a  potty 
juror  upon  the  trial  tif  such  an  oftender,  to 
bring  in  a  verdict  of  murder  than  if  a 
man  were  to  be  let  down  into  an  unfVe* 
quented  coal  pit  and  left  there  to  perish. 
He  couM  assimilate  such  an  ofienee  to 
nothrnff  more  calculated  to  afford  a  just 
view  of  the  case  than  to  throw  imobserved 
an  individaal  into  one  of  the  deepest  coal-- 
pits in  Yorkshire.  Sombrero  was  a  bleak, 
sandy  island,  nnt  perhaps  more  than 
twice  or  thrice  a  year  trodden  -opon  by 
human  feet.  He  had  heard  that  it  bad 
no  fresh  water,  snd  he  thought  it  was 
impossible  that  it  couM  have  any.  He 
was  therefore  sufficiently  convinced  in 
his  own  mind  that  the  mati  must  have 
perished ;  but  if  any  proposition  was 
made  which  could  lead  to  a  ^rther  inves. 
tigation  of  this  case,  it  should  have  his  de- 
cided support. 

Lord  fo/Aifli/ontf  agreed  with  the  saggofi- 
tion  of  Ml*.  Whitbread.  for  an  address  to 
his  Majesty,  to  order  a  more  accurate 
search.  He  was  glad  to  find,  that  the 
Admiralty  had  done  its  duty  in  ordering 
the  coort-martial ;  but  with  respect  to 
sir  A.  Cochrane,  he  thought  that  his  con* 
duct  at  least  demanded  an  enquiry, 
lliere  was  another  circumstanee  which 
should  also  be  attended  to^  There  must 
be  an  arrear  of  wages  due  to  this  man. 
if  he  was  living,  (as  he  did  not  desert  the 
ship).  Btid  in  that  case  eare  shooM  t>e 
taken  that  be  should  have  it :  if  not.  it 
should  be  given  to  his  relatives. 

Mr.  LjfHkt&n  considered^  that>  although 
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it  WM  a  greal  aggrovHlidnoC  the  ofieMe 
t#turfi  aMilaron  an  ialand  wbMir  wa» 
unioludbiiad,  yet  he  eonctivod  it  would 
be  an  cnoriiMitts  ofi«nce  10  have  laratd  a 
■aiJor  aat  on  a  siran^it  uland,  evta  if  it  bad 
been  inhabited.  He  ihougbl  thai  aens  bttl 
might  be  brought  in  to  make  such  aa 
oftnce  HI  liiture  a  capital  ofiiBiice  cogni- 
sable by  a  natal  ceort  martial. 

Mr.  C.  Adams  9po\n  in  faTeiir  efthe 
addreas  suggested. 

lir.  Crvbgr  said»  Heat.  Hanle  could  nol 
be  examined,  as  he  had  gone  to  the  Eaaft 
Indies,  and  the  Admiraky  did  not  think  it 
adyisabke  to  delay  the  court  martial  till  bia 
retvm,  which  coald  not  be  expected  in 
less  than  a  year.  Mr.  Winaor  had  Met 
come  to  the  ahip  until  a  year  after  this 
transaction. 

^  Mr.  iSAcrsdon  said,  he  meant  aot  to  ex- 
cuse or  to  endeafenr  to  palliate  the  con* 
duct  of  caplaia  Lake ;  yet  he  was  not 
afraid  to  say  a  few  words  by  way  of  ex- 
tenuation  eui  of  regard  to  an  afflicted' and 
respectable  family,  who  had  been  deeply 
wounded  by  what  had  already  taken  place 
on  the  subject.  He  thought  the  House 
eoght  to  aik  themselres  the  qoestion.  Do 
we  in  our  consciences  believe  that  captain 
Lake  knew  the  island  was  uninhabited  ? 
As  for  his  own  part,  he  verily  believed 
he  did  not,  and  he  was  astunished  at  the 
declaration  of  an  hon.  and  learned  gent. 
(Mr.  Stephen)  for  whose  sentiments  he 
had  generally  fek  a  respect,  and  parti- 
cularly lor  some  which  he  had  lately  de- 
livered. He  had  assured  the  House,  that 
he  had  sailed  very  near  to  the  island,  and 
horn  the  mere  look  of  it,  if  he  were  on  a 
grand  jury,  he  would  find  a  bill,  and,  if 
on  a  |)etty  jury,  would  give  a  verdict  of 
guilty  against  captain  Lake,  on  an  indict- 
meiit  for  murder.  Such  a  doctrine  was 
almost  as  bad  as  any  thing  captain  Lake 
had  done,  and  was  what  he  could  not 
have  supposed  would  have  ftilied  from  that 
learned  gentleman.  The  House  ought, 
however,  seriously  to  consider  whether 
captain  Lake  knew  it  to  be  desolate.  Did 
he  thii>k  him  capable  of  such  an  action, 
he  should  shrink  with  horror  from  saying 
a  word  in  his  behalf;  but  he  had  seme 
information  in  his  hand  which  had  been 
collected  by  the  friends  of  captain  Lake, 
which  induced  him  to  believe  that  he  did 
not  know  it  was  uninhabited.  It  appeared 
by  this,  that  many  of  the  officers  of  the 
ship  did  not  think  it  uninhabited ;  if  they 
had,  he  verily  believed  neither  they  nor 
the  aeamen  would  have  ebeyed  captain 


i^hafa  ordeia.  la  kaaa  him.  there.  •  He 
waa  glad  ta  baariha  righi  baa.  ibaCbasi* 
cellor  of  tbe  Eaebeqaar  aay,  "  thk  charge 
should  aat  be  lightly  pasaad  over;''  ia 
eartaosly'  oagbt  not  to  he  paaMd  o«ea 
Uighily,  and  every  meana  ahootd  be  osed 
to  asceftain  the  tsutb  as  to  the  bet  of  thf 
man's  haviag  been  taken  to  America. 
He  knew,  that  every  passtWeexetiiooiiad 
bean  made«  and  was  making,  by  the  ai^ 
ftictad  and  reapedaUe  fismily  of  captaia 
Lake,  to  ascertain  whether  be  bad  been 
taken  eff  br  an  American  vassal,  and  if 
he  wi^  stiH  living;  and  he  danbtediiot 
but  intelligence  would  by  one  meana  or 
other,  be»  at  do  distaaft  period*  obtained 
to  dear  np  theae  laota»  Ho  did  not  me^ 
to  otter  a  word,  that  might  convey  the 
meat  distant  idea,  that  he  meant  to  justify 
or  oxcosa  the  leaving  a  British  seaman  on 
any  island :  but  though  he  had  the  bicli- 
est  respect  lor  the  officers  of  the  British 
navy,  be  believed  it  was  not  without  a 
precedent,  that  where  there  had  bean  a 
reincUiry  aabject  on  boasd  some  of  hia 
Majesty's  ships,  there  have  been  caatabia 
who  have  pot  such  a  man  .on  en  laluid 
that  was  iahabited.  He  was,  howoTer,  of 
opinion  that  further  inquiry  should  be 
made  into  the  buaiaess^  aad  thought  the 
report  of  the  committea  ivoold  be  the 
beat  way ;  he  thought  they  should  at  the 
same  time  examine  into  and  report  on  the 
ccmdoct  of  admiral  Cochrane,  who  cer- 
tainly c6uld  never  have  imagined  eapl. 
lake  capable  of  setting  a  man  on  shore, 
and  leaving  him  in  a  desolate  island. 
This  must  have  been  the  admiral's  opinion, 
or  he  would  have  brought  captain  Lake  to 
an  immediate  court  martial  in  the  Wett 
Indies.  He  thought  the  investigation  by 
a  Committee  would  be  more  satisfactory 
to  an  afflicted  and  respectable  family,  to, 
the  officers  and  ship's  crew,  more  for  the 
credit  of  captain  Lake  himself,  morelhr 
the  credit  and  character  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  more  satisfactory  to  the 
public  at  large  than  any  other  course  of 
proceeding,  and  should,  therefore,  so^ 
port  the  motion  of  the  worthy  bsronet. 

Admiral  Harvey  said  he  could  not  bat 
reprobate  the  conduct  of  captain  Ls9ee. 
At  the  same  time  justice  end  humanity  re« 
<l«tred  him  to  state  to  the  House,  that  the 
island  of  Sombrero  was  a  rock,  and  that 
water  must  lodge  and  be  found  In  many  of 
the  cavities;  also  that  the  eggs  of  birds 
were  to  be  bad  in  such  abundance,  tbft 
no  man  need  to  perish  Ibr  want  of  food 
and  water. 
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Captain  Bcrvc/brd  disclaimed  all  idea  of 
•xcufling  the  conduct  of  capt.  Lake,  whom 
he  did  not  e^en  know;  but  he  thought  it 
his  duty  to  state  to  the  Bouse  that  he  had 
been  stationed  off  the  island  of  Sombrero 
three  years,  and  bad  been  near  it  for  seven 
yearsi  and  he  thought  it  hardly  possible 
for  a  man  to  remain  there  24-  hours.  If  ^ 
he  waved  his  hat  every  morning,  he  must 
be  observed.  He  did  not  know  whether 
the  island  was  actually  inhabited,  but  it 
was  daily  resorted  to  by  fishermen. 

Sir  •/.  Sdiriglu  had  heard  a  report,  to 
which  he  did  not  give  credit,  but  thought 
it  fair  to  state  to  the  House,  in  order  to 
afibrd  an  opportunity  for  its  being  distinct- 
ly contradicted.  He  had  heard  that,  after 
the  report  of  admiral  Cochrane  in  this 
case  had  been  received  at  the  admiralty, 
captain  Lake  had  been  appointed  to  a 
ship* 

Sir  R.  Bickerian  gave  this  a  positive  de- 
nial. In  answer  to  what  had  been  said 
respecting  the  man's' property,  it  was  imr 
possible,  from  the  rules  of  the  navy,  that 
any  man  could  be  cheated  of  what  be- 
longed to  him.  He  also  defended  admiral 
Cochrane's  conduct,  which  proceeded  on 
the  supposition  that  Jefiery  had  got  safe  to 
America,  as  he  was  informed. 

Mr.  R,  Ward  spoke  highly  in  praise  of 
admiral  Cochrane,  who  was  one  or  the  best 
officers  in  the  British  service.  The  ad- 
miralty at  home  were  satisfied  with  his 
conduct,  alter  the  explanation  they  had 
received ;  and,,  he  thought,  there  was  no 
occasion  for  further  inquiry  into  it. 

The  Attorney' Gmeral,  when  this  question 
was  originally  agitated,  thought  further 
inquiry  necessary.  He  could  not  agree 
with  the  learned  gent  (Mr.  Stephen,)  that 
there  would  be  sufficient  groimds  of  a  ver- 
dict of  murder  against  captain  Lake.  On 
the  contrary,  from  the  statement  of  the 
gallant  officer,  (captain  Beresford,)  the  ag- 
gravation of  bis  offence  was  much  ai- 
minished.  He  could  not  think  captain 
Lake  even  liable  to  be  tried  for  murder, 
as  there  was  neither  proof  of  the  design 
on  his  part,  nor  of  the  murder  itself  actu- 
ally being  the  consequence,  both  of  which 
were  necessary  in  such  cases.  He  then 
entered  into  a  defence  of  admiral  Coch- 
rane's conduct,  and  could  see  no  ground 
for  inquiry  into  it. 

Mr.  Curwen  could  not  agree  with  the 
hon.  and  learned  gent,  who  had  just  sat 
down.  He  professed  the  greatest  respect 
for  the  opinions  of  the  two  hon.  officers 
who  had  so  lately  spoken,  as  to  the  nature 
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and  situation  of  the  island;  but  if  he 
a  juryman,  he  should  on  the  evidence  he 
had  read,  as  given  at  the  court-martial,  be 
apt  to  find  captain  Lake  guilty  of  murder. 
It  was  no  excuse  that  he  thought  the 
island  inhabited ;  he  ought  to  have  knowit^ 
it. 

Lord  Cochrane  argued,  that  sir  A.  Coch- 
rane, in  not  bringing  captain  Lake  to  a 
court-martial  in  tiie  West  Indies,  had  been 
guided  by  a  too  great  leniency  of  temper, 
which  was  his  known  character :  but  that 
he  had  sent  him  home  to  be  tried,  where 
he  was  sure  justice  would  be  done.  He 
had  no  doubt  but  when  the  matter  came 
to  be  inquired  into  by  a  committee,  the 
character  of  sir  A.  Cochrane  would  ap- 
pear in  the  fairest  light,  and  the  whcAe 
world  would  be  convinced  by  the  report 
that  he  had  conducted  himself  as  became 
an  admiral  of  the  British  navy. 

Mr.  Canning  said  he  always  had  under- 
stood that  when  a  man  was  tried  for  an 
ofience  by  a  court  competent  to  try  hita, 
and  had  received  the  sentence  of  that  court, 
the  business  was  done  with;  and  there 
was  no  right  to  inquire  further;  but  in  thia 
instance  the  whole  matter  had  not  been 
before  the  court,  and  they  were  tmac- 
quaintcd  with  the  unascertained  fact  of 
the  life  or  death  of  the  individual.  He 
preferred  an  Address  to  a  Committee,  as  he 
could  not  see  what  the  latter  could  do  but 
come  to  that  conclusion  at  last,  which  the 
House  might  as  well  do  at  first  of  their 
own  accord.  After  what  they  had  heard, 
no  man  could  leave  the  House  with  his 
mind  perfectly  made,  up,  either  as  to  the 
risk  run  by  Jeflfery,  or  the  knowledge 
captain  Lake  possessed  relative  to  the  si- 
tuation of  the  island.  Among  the  variety 
of  conjectures  on  these  points,  the  proper 
course  appeared  to  him  to  be  to  ascertain, 
as  early  as  possible,  the  true  state  of  the 
fact  to  which  these  probabilities  were  di- 
rected. If  JelFery  was  saved,  then  he  con- 
ceived no  further  proceeding  was  neces- 
sary; and  it  was  no  small  matter,  that 
their  discussions  evinced  the  opinion  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  moral  proQi- 
gacy  of  the  act.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
Jefiery  was  dead,  then  it  would  be  to  be 
lamented,  if  no  further  steps  were  taken 
for  the  sake  of  justice.  On  these  grounds 
he  recommended  the  Address,  and  hoped 
there  would  be  no  division  occasioned  by 
pressing  the  original  motion.  • 

Sir  K  Burdett  was  ready  to  adopt  any 
mode  that  would  best  promote  the  object 
they  all  had. in  view;  but,  before  sitting 
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down,  be  wished  to  oftr  a  few  obienra- 
lions  on  some  points  which  had  fallen 
from  hon.  genUemen  on  this  occasion.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  ship's  crew»  Jefiery  was 
left  to  starTe  and  die  on  the  island,  and 
they  did  not,  as  an  hon.  gentleman  sop- 
posed,  think  that  he  was  merely  put  on 
shore  where  there  was  no  risk*  With  re* 
gard  to  the  man's  property,  it  was  certain* 
Iv  illegally  taken  by  capuin  Lake,  and  if 
they  could  not  prosecute  him  for  the 
murder,  he  hoped  they  would  punish  him 
in  another  way,  by  bringing  an  action  for 
the'  clothes,  as  was  often  done  in  cases  of 
child-stealing,  where  the  greater  ofience 
escaped  punishment.— It  was  a  most  atro- 
cious act  to  leave  a  man  at  all  in  a  foreign 
country,  and  the  hmiour  of  the  king  was 
implicated  in  protecting  the  lives  of  his 
subjects.  But  to  leave  a  British  subject 
in  a  desert  was  still  more  heinous,  and  he 
trusted  the  perpetrator  of  the  crime  would 
be  punished,  somehow  or  other,  to  a 
greater  degree  than  the  sentence  of  the 
court-martial.  Much  had  been  said,  and 
many  doubto  thrown  out,  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  trying  a  man  by  the  law  of  the 
land,  after  having  been  tried  by  martial 
law*  He  wa)  of  opinion,  that  a  man  might 
be  tried  twice  in  this  way,  otherwise  he 
might,  for  an  olience  against  the  law,  be 
rescued  from  the  law  by  a  military  court. 
Ue  concluded  by  withdrawing  his  motion. 

Mr.  Wkkbrcai  said,  that  in  consequence 
of  what  he  had  menHoned  in  his  first 
speech  relative  to  an  Address,  he  had 
drawn  op  one,  which,  if  the  hon.  baronet 
had  agreed  to  withdraw^  his  motion,  he 
would  beg  leave  to  read  to  the  House, 
which  he  did,  to  the  following  effect:— 
'*  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  bis  Majesty,  that  he  be  ^ciously 
pleased  to  give  immediate  directions  that  a 
minute  and  accurate  search  be  made  forth- 
with on  the  island  of  Sombrero,  for  the 
eurpose  of  ascertaining  if  any  traces  can 
e  found  of  Robert  Jeffery,  a  seaman  of 
his  Majesty's  ship  Recruit,  left  on  the 
said .  island  b v  the  hon.  Warwick  Lake, 
late  commander  of  the  said  sbipf  contrary 
to  every  principle  of  duty,  and  in  viola- 
tion of  every  dictate  of  humanity  :  and 
that  two  commissioners  Ue  appomted  to 
go  to  the  said  island  and  make  the  said 
search." 

The  motion  having  been  handed  to  the 
Chair, 

Mr.  WhMread  observed,  that  an  hon. 
and  learned  gent,  had  described  the  Island 
of  Sombrero  as  a  low  sandy  island,  in 
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which  there  was  neither  food  nor  water; 
and  since  he  sat  down,  two  honourable 
officers,  well  acquainted  with  it,  had  men- 
tioned it  as  a  rock,  in  which  there  were 
many  cavities  that  were  filled  with  water 
when  the  rain  fell ;  and  that  there  were 
also  many  birds'  eggs. 

Mr.  Siphen  repeated  that  he  had  seen 
the  island,  and  that  it  appeared  to  him  to 
be  low  and  sandy.  He  had  not  made  the 
unqualified  statement  attributed  to  him  by 
the  hon.  gent.  He  had  merely  spoken  of 
the  weight  of  strong^  presumptions  amount- 
ing to  irresistible  evidence  in  certain  extra* 
ordinary  cases.  He  pot  the  case  oi'  a  sailor 
being  let  down  from  his  ship  when  at  sea, 
and  abandoned  to  the  chance  of  a  hen- 
coop; that  hen-coop  might  floav  till  a 
passing  ship  took  up  the  man ;  but  what 
was  the  presumption  as  to  the  motive  of 
the  act,  and  as  to  its  probable  result.  He 
had  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
island  of  Sombrero  for  1 1  years,  and  he 
never  had  heard  of  Sombrero  being  an 
inhabited  island.  He  animadverted  upon 
the  unwarrantable  harshness  with  which ' 
the  hon.  gent,  had  commented  upon  him, 
as  if  he  would  insinuate  that  his  evidence 
was  false,  which  he  could  attribute  only  to 
the  hon.  gent.'s  disposition  to  tear  him 
and  every  one  who  differed  from  him  in 
pieces,  and  vras  proceeding  in  terms  of 
warmth,  when  theSpeaker  interposed-Hind 

Mr.  iVkiibrtad  said,  he  did  not  mean  to 
question  his  veraci^;  but  as  the  hon* 
gent,  had  taken  up  the  matter  so  warmly, 
and  accused  him  of  tearing  him  to  pieces, 
he  could  only  say,  that  if  there  was  any 
tearing  to  pieces  in  the  case,  the  hon.  and 
learned  gent,  had  completely  committed 
the  action  himself,  bv  the  vehemence  with 
which  he  had  made  his  attack. 

Sir  C.  Hamilton  folly  corroborated  what 
had  fallen  from  Mr.  Stephen.  The  island 
had  the  appearance  stated  by  him  when 
seen  from  a  distance,  thought  it  was  4Q 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  inr 
terior,  and  completely  answered  the  de- 
scription of  the  hon.  officers,  who  were 
more  nearly  acquainted  with  its  real  situa«- 
tion.  There  were  plenty  of  shelUfish, 
birds,  and  eggs,  on  which  a  man  might 
live  a  long  time.  He  did  not  say  this  to 
exculpate  captain  Lake^  of  whose  con- 
duct every  officer  in  the  service  must  be 
ashamed. 

The  O^tmeeBar  qf  the  Exeke^iter  did  not 
suppose  that  two  commissioners  were  ne- 
cessary to  be  sent  over  to  the  West  Indies, 
to  walk  over  an  island  a  .piile  and  a  half 
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lA  eiiictfmference,  tmd  only  fi«lf  s  wite 
liMig;  he  therefore  <ol>jteted  to  tluii  paft 
df^fhre  addreM,  Mad  aft  he  thoegHt  ehe  Ad- 
Ikilrsilcjr  nuflk^t  for  the  in^iiy  should 
move  an  Ariieiidiii^nt  tothat  eff^l. 

Sh*  ^.  iSmcM-  sflA4,  he  Iftid  good  i^MWon 
to  suppose  that  the  i^an  tiad  been  ttkftn  eff 
tftt^  imnd  by  an  Americsm  ve«ae1,  ^n3  is 
How  alive  in  Ne«r  YoHc.  He  thoug^  it 
better  to  adoptthe  ttnendm^iftfiff  he  right 
lion,  gfent.  rather  'than  Itre  moltion  of  the 
hon.  gentleman. 

Mr.  W,  P6k  'thought  ^rther  inqoti^ 
necessary:  f^hhVespectto  the  a^Wfftfon  of 
the  right  hon.  gtint.  (Mr.  Sherrdan),that 
it  was  notincommon  thing  Ibr  captains  to 
send  men  on  ^hore  and  leaYe  them  :  he 
innst  express  \th  reprobation  of  saoh  a 
practice.  Hfe  navy  was  ndt  in  stich  a 
Mate 'to  require  any  such  expedients/and 
trath  assettfons  going  abroad  might  prove 
injurious  to  the  service.  Mr.  P. 'suggested 
that  if  instructions  were  sent  to  the  Ame- 
rican minister  to  make  the'  inquiry,  the 
object  WDuld  be  obtained  without  the  Ad- 
dress. 

Mr.  Sheridan,  ?n  explanation,  declared 
that  he  had  ^tdt^d  it  whs  not  unusual  to 
land  taction  inhabited  islands,  but  'he  had 
never  said  tnen  h)std  beenleU  on  uninha- 
bited islands. 

Mr.  i9.  Boimie'suggested  that  it  would 
be  as  well  to  leare  the  discrcition  in  hrs 
Majesty's  councils,  to  tniike  such  inqui- 
fles  as  thtry  thought  necessary  afler  the 
man,  both  at  the  island  and  in  Americm. 

Mr.  fVhitbreads  with  ev^ty  respect  to 
die  opinion  of  the'hon.  gent,  who  mored 
the  amendment, 'thought  that  solemnity 
Was  not  due  in  respett  to  the  extent  of  the 
isHmd,'bdt  to  the  enormity  of  the  dflfence. 
If  any  officers  were  ^ing  to  the  West 
Indies,  they  might  be  appointed. 

Mr.  'Secretary  Ryder  said,  that  if  Mr. 
Whitltread  would  not  agreie  to  strike  out 
lihe  latter  pan  moved  ^  an  Amendment 
by  his  right  hon.  friend,  he  'would  divide 
the  House. 

Mr.  Whithread  accordingly  agreed,  and 
the  words  rehtiTc  to  the  commtssfoners 
were 'Struck  out,  after  which  the  motion 
passeuTinff.  cna. 

Mr.  WMtbftad  then  nrcfred  a  ^cond 
Ikddressto  his  Majeny,  "^Ibat  be  will 
please'togive'airc^tit>tis*Chat'a  aearch'be 
made  in  all  his  Majesty's  settlements 
Hbrdad,  and  hi  *hts  Majesty^s  ftoels,  and 
also  in  tU 'Ibreigncountnes,  where  :Hts 
]tri||«8ty'has  influence,  to  aseettaiii  whe- 
thar  the  said  fidbertlaflhry^e  still  alive; 
Which  beiog  read  from  lbs  Chair, 
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Mr.  ^FilMiaoiiiibenaasd,  that,  as  it 
be  aatisi^sary  to  ashnnrai  CaobraBe  to 
bare  it  shewn  to  that  Hooae  and  th«  worM, 
iihat  bis  oeodoct  on.  this  occasion  was  Arse 
fram  blame,  he  felt  it  necessary  to  mt 
**  That  an  humble  Address  -be 
to  hisMajesty)  that  he  would  be  gradaasl^ 
•pleased  to  direct  that  an  tnqutry  be  laat^ 
toted  intn  the  oondact  -of  vice  admiral  sir 
Alexander  Cochrane,  touching  the  repf»- 
aentation  made  to  him  respecting  ilie 
fUmdinglrom  Uie  Aeoruit,  captain  Lake, 
and 'leaving  behind  on  the  island  of  ttom- 
brero  in  the  Wast  Indies,  a  man  named 
Robert  Jefiery,  in  the  month  of  DeoesK 
ber,  1807.'* 

The  ChaneeUor  qf  the  Exchequer  thaugbt 
that  if  the  hon.  gent,  was  to  have  m  A. 
Cochrane  brought  'to  a  court  martial,  h 
would  be  to  carry  the  •fealinga  of  tbe 
Mou9eto  an  extrav^agant  length,  and  ^bese- 
Tore  hoped  t)iat  the  Kon.  member  woold 
•withdraw  his  motion. 

Admiral  Harvey  expressed  a  similar 
hope,  in  consequence  of  the  incooTo- 
nience  to  the  public  service  that  would 
arise  from  withdrawing  the  commanders 
of  Tessehi  from  their  ships,  and  the  com- 
mander in  ebief  fnam  his  station,  in  order 
to  attend  a  eoort-martiaK 

Mr.  R.  Ward  stated  that  tlie  Admiralty 
had  received  the  explanatson  of  his  coo* 
•duct  from  tlie  gallant  admiral ;  and  the 
explanation  appeared  satislactory,  not  so 
^far  as  to  call  Ibr  their  approbation  of  his 
•condaet,  but  certainly  to  induce  them  to 
abstain  irnm  any  psoceeding  with  Airiew 
to  censure  it. 

Lord  CbcAran«  stated,  that  captain  Lake 
had  been  sent  home  on  the  half*pay^  in 
consequence  of  his  conduct,  tboogh  the 
lords  of  the  Admiralty  had  afterwards 
thought  proper  to  promote  him  in  die 
West  Indies. 

Sir  C.  Fale  obsenred,  that  sir  A.  Goch- 
rane'had  done  all  but  bring  captain  Lake 
to  a  court  martial,  and  that  he  most,  and 
ought  to  have  -stated  to  the  Admiralty 
why  he  sent  that  officer  home  on  'tlie 
half-pay. 

Vtt.'W.  Folt,  as 'having  been  secrataflry 
to  the  Admiralty  at  the  time,  felt  it<ne» 
cessaryforhim  to  atate,  that  the  fiutas^ 
'serted  'b^'the  noble  'lerd  was  periiMljr 
new  to  him,  and  to  the  Admiralty.  CaiH 
tatn'Lake'had  returned  to«this  country  ill, 
and  on  his  recovery  had  been  seat  *Mft 
again  to  the  We»t  Indies.  A  commission 
'had also  been  seat  out  to  admiral  ftirid. 
'Gochrane,  to  mikethat»cficer  post^n 
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first  vacancy.  But  the  Admiralty  tlien 
knew  nothing  of  the  transaciion  which 
Wafi  the  subject  of  the  discussion. 

Mr^  Wkitbrcad  stated  that  he  should 
Withdraw  his  motion  on  an  understanding 
that  the  lords  of  the  Admiralty  would  call 
for  farther  explanation  of  his  conduct  froin 
sir  A.  Cochrancj  reserving  to  himself  at 
the  same  time  the  right  of  bringing  for- 
ward his  motion  on  a  future  day,  if  it 
ihouid  appear  that  what  may  be  done 
was  not  satisfactory.  The  motion  was 
Mritbdrawn,  and  the  hon.  gent,  moved, 
'^  That  there  be  laid  be^re  the  House 
copies  or  extracts  of  all  communications, 
together  with  the  dates  of  llie  letters 
wfiich  passed*  between  the  lords  commis- 
missioners  of  the  Admiralty,  or  the  first 
lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  vice-admiral 
sir  A.  Cochrane,  touching  the  landing 
from  the  Recruit,  captain  Lake,  a  sailor 
named  Robert  JefTery,  on  the  island  of 
Sombrero,  in  the  West  Indies.''  Agreed  to. 


BOUSE   OF    COMMONS. 

Wednetday,  April  4. 

[Assessed  Taxes. ]  The  Chancellor  pf 
the  hxcheifuer,  adverting  to  a  notice  before 
the  House  from  an  hon.  member  (Mr.  C. 
Dundas),  for  a  motion  relative  to  the  col- 
lection of  the  Assessed  Taxes :  expressed 
a  wish  that  that  hon.  member  would  have 
the  goodness  to  postpone  the  motion  until 
aAer  the  recess,  as  the  subject  was  ubder 
the  serious  consideration  of  the  Treasury, 
in  consequence  of  complaints  from  various 
quarters.  He  assured  the  hon.  member 
that  every  suggestion  should  be  attended  to 
that  could  tend  to  promote  the  object  de- 
sired, and  that  with  that  view  he  proposed 
to  recommend  a  measure  of  regulation 
which,  he  hoped,  would  serve  to  obviate 
the  evih  complained  of. 

Mr.  C.  Dundas,  stating  that  he  had  no 
other  motive  in  bringing  forward  this 
business  than  a  desire  to  relieve  the  peo- 
ple from  oppression,  expressed  his  readi- 
ness to  consign  it  to  those  who  had  more 
ability  to  administer  that  relief.  He  was, 
indeed,  happy  that  the  right  hon.  gent, 
who  was  so  capable  of  giving  effect  to  any 
arrangement  upon  this  subject,  had  mani- 
fested an  intention  to  follow  it  up ;  and  he 
assured  him,  that  any  materials  he  had 
collected  should  be  promptly  at  his  devo- 
tion. There  were  points  which  he  begged 
particularly  to  recommend  to  the  right 
hon.  gent.'s  consideration ;  one  with  re* 
|ard  to  the  interrogation  of  men  upon 
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oath  to  crimiaate  tbemselvei^  peculiarly 
demanded  revision;  and  thenr  #as  ano* 
rher  point  which  appeared  to  call  for  in* 
qoiry.  •  Upon  the  latter  point,  a  circum* 
stance  had  come  to  his  knowledge,  of 
which,.probably,  the  right  boo.  gent,  had 
not  heard,  ^ome  Commisaioners  of  the 
land  tax,  from  the  county  of  Herefordy 
were  lately  obliged  to  answer  a  suit  in  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  in  consequence  of  the 
performance  of  their  duty.  In  this  suit 
they  incurred  an  expence  of  VBO/. ;  and 
although  the  verdict  was  in  their  favour, 
they  declined  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 
This  forbearance  was,  no  doubt,  honour- 
able to  the  individuals  concerned  ;  but  he 
submitted  to  the  House  whether  such  a 
case  was  not  calculated  to  depress  the  ex* 
ertions  of  gentlemen  who  gave  their  ser- 
vices gratuitously  in  such  Commissions  ^ 
and  whether  it  was  not  likely  to  indispose 
other  gentlemcfn,  not  so  public  spirited  and 
disinterested,  from  deciaing  according  to 
their  judgment,  lest  they  should  be  ex- 
posed to  expence  and  trouble  ?  It  was 
obvious  that  the  recurrence  of  such  a  case 
ought  to  be  provided  against. 

Mr.  Shaw  Lrfevre  urgently  pressed  upod 
the  attention  of  ministers  the  conjectural 
surcharges  to  which  people  were  subject 
from  surveyors,  who,  in  fact,  often  knev^ 
nothing  of  the  persons  whom  they  sur- 
charged, but  proceeded  upon  a  specula- 
tion, productive  in  most  cases  of  extreme 
injustice  and  vexation,  particularly  in  the 
country. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Excheouer's  re- 
quest* was  complied  with,  and  the  notice 
was  accordingly  withdrawn. 

[Mk.  Hunt.]  Mr.  Calcrt^  observing^ 
upon  two  notices  which  he  had  given  for 
Friday,  one  relative  to  the  neglect  of  the 
Ordnance  Board  respecting  Mr.  Hunt's 
security,  and  another  with  regard  to  Mr; 
Hunt  himself;  said  that  he  understood  it 
would  not  be  quite  regular  to  tfring  for- 
ward both  motions  upon  the  same  day* 
His  intention  as  to  Mr.  Hunt  was,  after  a 
discussion  of  the  papers  with  respect  to* 
his  misconduct,  to  move  his  expulsion.  Of 
a  motion  so  serious  it  was  obviously  proper 
to  give  the  subject  of  it  previous  notice  ; 
and  he  had  sought  him  out  for  that  pur- 
pose. Bnt  that  person  was  not  to  be 
found.  He  would,  however,  give  nhtice  of 
his  motion  respecting  him,  tot  tomorrovv 
se'nnight,  which  he  understood  to  be  a 
fair  interval  upon  such  an  occasion. — After 
a  few  words  from  the  Speaker,  the  hon, 
gent,  gave  notice  of  a  motion  upen  to* 
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morrow  se'nnight  on  the  subject  of  the 
rjth  Report  of  the  military  commUsiop ; 
and  it  was  ordered,  that  Mr.  Hunt  do  at- 
tend in  his  place  on  that  discussion. 


HOUSE  or  LOIIDS. 

Thursday,  April  5. 

[Spanish  Campaign.]  Lord  Holland 
perceiving  the  noble  secretary  in  his 
place,  desired  to  be  informed^  whether  a 
certain  intercepted  letter  from  the  French 
general  Victor,  to  Joseph  Buonaparte,  da- 
ted ihe  24ih  of  July,  and  which  must  have 
been  received  by  the  British  minister  in 
Seville,  the  3d  or  4th  of  August,  was  in 
the  posses^sion  of  the  noble  secretary  ? 
And  if  so,  whether,  without  injury  to  the 
public  service,  it  might  not  be  produced 
for  the  information  of  their  lordships  ? 

Marquis  1Velle$ley  believed  that  there 
was  a  letter,  such  as  the  noble  earl  al* 
laded  to,  in  his  possession,  and  that,  ap; 
prehending  no  public  inconvenience  from 
the  production  of  it,  he  should  lay  it  on 
their  lordships'  table. 

The  Marquis  o{  Lnnsdowne  perceiving, 
among  the  mass  of  Spanish  Papers  pre- 
sented to  their  lordships,  the  copy  of  only 
one  letter  from  Mr.  Secretary  Canning  to 
the  British  minister  in  Spain,  during  four 
months,  namely,  from  the.  I2th  of  April 
to  che  midille  of  August  1809,  a  period 
during  which  some  of  the  most  import- 
ant transactions  were  going  forward  in  the 
peninsula,  wished  to  learn  whether  that 
was  indeed  the  only  letter  transmitted  by 
his  Majesty's  government,  for  the  direc- 
tion of  their  minister  in  Spain,  during  a 
periord,  and  at  a  crisis  so  momentous  ? 

Marquis  IVellesley  was  not  aware  of  any 
other  leuer  of  instructions,  relative  to  the 
object  ofthe  papers  now  before  the  House, 
beint;;  sent  to  Mr.  Frere.  He  did  not 
speajc  with  cert«iinty  ;  but  after  a  perusal 
of  the  oiTu  iat  papers,  with  all  that  atten- 
tion which  the  seriousness  of  their  object 
required,  the  impression  on  his  mind  at 
present  was,  that  no  other  letter  of  im- 
portance had  been  sent  to  Mr.  Frere. 

E'trl  Crty  c'xpressed  his  surprise  at 
hearing  it  said  by  the  noble  secretary,  that 
four  months  had  elapsed,  during  which 
the  most  weighty  and  momentous  events 
Were  passing  jp  Spain — evt^nts  which  deep- 
ly engaged  the  interests,  the  feelings, 
the  honour,  the  welfare,  and  perhaps, 
ultiinutf  iy,  the  political  existence  of  this 
cpnntry,  without  any  other  t^ommun^ca- 
tiou  fro^  his  Majesty's  government  at 


home  to  their  agent  in  Spain,  except  the 
solitary  document  alluded  to. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  rose  to  correct  a 
misconception  which  the  noble  earl  ap« 
peared  to  have  adopted.  That  noble  earl 
and  the  House  would  recollect,  tl^t  the 
papers  called  for  by  the  noble  marquis  op* 
positc  (Lansdowne,)  and  in  consequence 
submitted  to  their  lordships'  notice,  re* 
lated  solely  and  expressly  to  the  campaign 
in  the  peninsula,  and  did  not  refer  to 
documents  or  instructions  on  any  other 
subject. 

Earl  Grey  could  not  admit,  nor  did  he 
suppose,  that  any  noble  lord,  who  attended 
to  tne  motion  of  hi."*  noble  friend  when  he 
called  for  the  papers  relative  to  Spain, 
could  imagine  that  he  confined  his  view 
to  the  mere  military  operations  in  that  coun- 
try. It  was  obvious  that  those  very  mili- 
tary operations  themselves,  must  ofitik  de- 
pend on  events  and  considerations  of  a  po- 
litical nature,  where  it  was  important  to 
ascertain  the  temper,  the  spirit,  and  the 
motive  by  which  the  persons  with  whom 
we  were  in  alliance  were  actuated  in  the 
prosecution  of  a  contest  so  momentous  aa 
that,  in  which  we  were  mutually  engaged. 
He  therefore  trusted,  that,  as  the  noble  lord 
had  on  a  former  night  expressed  a  readi- 
ness, and  even  an  earnest  wish  to  disclose 
every  document  of  his  own,  he  would  now, 
with  the  same  frankness,  consent  to  pro* 
duce  those  of  his  predecessor. 

Marquis  Wellcsley  was  willing  to  afford 
every  facility  towards  their  lordships' 
information,  and  said,  that  he  should 
again  carefully  examine  all  the  official  pa- 
pers relative  to  vhe  present  question,  and 
lay  upon  their  lordiihips'  table  all  sucb 
as  should  appear  fit  or  useful  to  be  pro- 
duced. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  then  moved, 
''That  the  House  be  summoned  to  take 
those  papers  into  consideration,  next 
Tuesday  se'nnight." 

[Expedition  to  the  Scheldt.] — The 
Earl  of  Danilty  wii>hed  shortly  u>  call 
their  lordships'  attention  to  the  subject  oC 
the  late  disastrous  Expedition  to  the 
Scheldt,  which  had  been  lately  discussed 
in  the  other  House  of  Parliament.  AAer 
(he  decision  which  that  House  had  come 
to  upon  this  subject,  he  entertained  no 
very  strong  hopes,  that  an  opposite  con- 
clusion was  likely  to  be  formed  in  this. 
Confident,  however,  he  was,  that,  except- 
ing the  House  of  Commons,  there  was  no 
public  body,  nor  any  other  set  of  men,  in 
these  kingdoms,  yiho  entertained  the  opi- 
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nion  which  had  been  expressed  by  that 
House,  he  thought,  that  it  was  a  subject 
which  their  lordships  couIJ  not  pass  over 
in  silence  ;  and,  little  as  he  was  warranted 
to  hope  that  a  majority  oF  their  lordships 
Would  coincide  with  him  on  the  occasion, 
Btili  he  could  not  rest  satisfied  in  his  con- 
science without  calling  their  attention  to 
the  question,  and  giving  those  noble  lords, 
who  thought  with  him,  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  their  sentiments.  He  was  not 
prepared  to  name  any  particular  day  for 
bringing  forward  any  motion  upon  the 
Subject,  but  if  no  other  noble  lord  should 
think  fit  to  take  it  up,  he  should  himself  do 
it  on  an  early  day. 

[Revenue  Criminal  Laws.]  Lord  Chm- 
tiUe  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a 
subject  which  he  conceived  highly  impor- 
tant to  the  jurisprudence  of  the  country. 
A  bill  had  been  sent  up  from  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  for  consolidating 
into  one  act  all  the  laws  against  smug- 
gling, and  other  frauds  upon  the  revenue. 
This  bill  ulso  included  and  confirmed  all 
the  capital  punishments  against  such 
trimes.  He  had  opposed  the  bill  in  that 
shape,  as  unfit  to  be  adopted,  without  the 
opportunity  of  fully  considering  and  dis- 
cussing the  nature  of  the  crimes  thus  sub- 
jected to  the  punishment  of  death ;  and, 
therefore,  he  bad  moved  that  a  separate 
bill  should  be  prepared  by  the  judges,  in- 
cluding all  the  crimes  against  which  for- 
mer acts  denounced  the  punishment  of 
death.  That  bill  was  now  on  the  table. 
It  had  been  read  the  first  time,  and  de- 
scribed  no  less  than  seventy-five  crimcp 
against  revenue  law,  subject  to  the  punish- 
ment of  death.  He  thoosht  it  wholly  un- 
fit to  be  enacted,  and  inconsistent  with 
the  merciful  spirit  of  British  legislation. 
Where  iiigh  duties  upon  articles  of  con- 
sumption were  imposed,  strong  temptation 
was  given  for  evading  those  duties,  and 
capital  punishments  should  not  be  inflicted 
where  not  absolutely  and  indispensably 
necessary  to  the  due  collection  of  the  re- 
venue. What  he  should,  therefore,  wish 
to  do,  was  to  move  for  the  present,  that 
the  bill  be  read  a  seccmd  time ;  and  then 
referred  to  a  select  committee,  who  should 
be  instructed  to  inquire  in  what  cases  it 
was  actually  necessary  to  enact  capital 
punishment,  in  order  to  the  due  collection 
of  the  revenue,  and  that  the  Committee 
■hould  avail  themselves  of  all  the  informa- 
tion to  be  derived  from  the  solicitor  of  the 
revenue,  and  such  other  persons  as  were 
flSOit  Gooversant  in  carrying  the  revenue 


laws  into  effect;  and  to  make  such  amend- 
ments in  the  bill  as  they  should  think  ne- 
cessary. 

The  £<irl  of  Livirpo^l  acquiesced  in  the 
suggestion  of  the  noble  lord,  and  ih^tught 
a  Select  committee  the  prel'eiable  mode  of 
proceeding,  as  alsf>  thai  the  law  lords, 
members  of  that  House,  should  be  of  the 
Coiumiuce. 

Lord  Grenville  then,  after  the  second 
reading,  moved  for  the  commitment  of  the 
bill,  which  passed  accordingly.  He  then 
moved,  **That  it  should  be  comiaiited  to 
a  select  committee,  empowered  to  alter, 
or  amend,  as  they  should  think  proper, 
that  part  of  the  bill  which  related  to  capi^ 
tal  oHisnces  against  the  revenue.'' 


ff 


HOUSE   or  COMMOKS. 

Thursday,  April  5. 

[Ma.  Lethbridce's  Compla[nt  against 
Sir  Francis  Burdett — /iojouRNEu  Dsr 
BATE.]  Mr.  Lethbvidge  moved,  "  i  bat  the 
order  of  the  day,  for  resuming  the  ad- 
journed debate  on  the  motion  made  upon 
the  27lh  day  of  Man  h  last,  That  a  Letter, 
signed  <  Francis  Burdett,'  and  a  funher 
part  of  a  paper,  intituled,  '  Argument,' in 
Cobbett's  Weekly  Register  of  March  24-, 
1ft  10,  is  a  libellous  and  scandalous  paper* 
reflecting  on  the  just  rights  and  privileged 
of  this  House,  be  now  read :"  And  the 
same  being  read. 

Lord  Oisulsion  rose,  and  in  a  low  tone  of 
voice  proceeded  to  vindicate  the  doctrine 
laid  down  by  the  hon.  baronet  respecting 
the  right  of  commitment,  as  claimed  and 
exercised  by  the  House.  It  was  not  hi$ 
intention  to  discuss  the  first  part  of  the 
publication  of  the  hon  baronet,  as  that  oa 
which  the  greatest  stress  \%as  laid  was  en« 
titled  the  Argument.  He  was  of  opinion* 
notwithstanding  all  that  had  betn  con* 
tended  to  the  contrary,  that  the  publica* 
tion  did  not  come  under  the  cognizance  of 
the  Hou«e.  He  cited  the  auihority  of 
chief  justice  Holt,  that  ntrither  Hoube  of 
parliament  could  infringe  upon  the  liberty 
of  the  subject.  He  further  quoted  from^ 
the  same  authority,  that  the  privileges  of 
parliament  were  founded  up«>n  the  laws 
of  the  land,  amf  could  not  be  in  contra* 
diction  lo  those  laws.  He  stated  also,  that, 
in  the  argument  laid  doHuby  chief  justice 
De  Grey,  it  was  laid  down  that,  as  the  lair 
of  parliament  was  only  known  to  parlia* 
,ment-men,  the  public  could  not  be  justly 
answerable  for  any  breach  of  it.  The 
noble  lord  then  adrerted  to  those  personal 
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considerations  that  must  shew  that  sir 
Francis  Burdett  coald  not  have  been  influ- 
enced by  any  an ti •constitutional  motives 
in  his  public- conduct.  He  derived  those 
x^^eil-grnunded  presumptions  from  the  hon. 
baronet's  amiable  private  character,  his 
great  stake  in  the  country,  and  his  ancient 
family. ' 

Sh  John  jinstruther  differed  most  mate- 
rially I'rom  ihe  noble  lord  who  had  just 
^^ai  down,   in  many  points,   but  in  none 
more  than  as  to  his  sense  of  the   impor- 
tance of  any  attempt,  from  whatever  quar- 
ter, to  wean  the  feelings  of  the  people  of 
England  from  the  sLpport  of  that  House. 
The  House  stood  in  that  peculiar  situation, 
that  it  behoved  it  to  guard   itself  equally 
from  the  Invasions  of  the  influence  of  the 
crown  on  the  one  alile,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  popular  encroachments  upon  the 
other ;  ^nd  the  best  way  to  do  that  effec- 
tually-was  uniformly  to  support  its  own 
right!  and  privileges.     These  privileges 
had  never  been    exercised  but  fpr  the 
good  of  ihe  country  at  large,  and  it  could 
not  be  for  the  benefit  of  that  country  to 
shrink  from  the  discussion,  and  the  sup- 
port of  them.    The  question  now  before 
the  House  was  extremely  clear,  whether 
there  had   been  a  libellous  publication 
against  the  rights  and   privileges  of  that 
House,  or  not;   whether  the  rights  and 
privileges^   so   lon|^    exercised    by    that 
House  belonged  to  it«.  or  not ;  and  if  they 
did,  whether  the  House  bad  or  had  not, 
the  ricbt  of  enforcing  them.    And  here  he 
would  ask,  if  it  was  necessary  for  the 
House  at  that  time  of  day  seriously  to  in- 
<|U]re,  whether  it  had  the  privileges  said  to 
be  inlringed   upon  by  that  publication  ? 
The  first  thing  that  presented  itself  in  the 
shape  of  even  a  plausible  objection  to  the 
lexiitence  o£  the  privilege  in  queslion  was, 
tfiat  this  was  a  libel,  and  therefore  did  not 
come  under  the  head  of  a  contempt  of 
jcourt.     Admitting  h,  however,  to  be  a 
]ibel,  how  did  it  follow  that  it  was  not  a 
l)reach  of  privilege  ?  Was  it  no  breach  of 
privilege  here,  because  it  was  an  offence 
pf  another  kind  elsewhere  ?  Or,  was  it  to 
•  be  said,  that  because  the  offence  had  such 
extent  as  to  be  punishable  elsewhere,  it 
was  therefore  not  punishable  here,  a  posi- 
tion which  could  not  be  maintained  unless 
ihe  latitude  of  the  crime  was  to  be  made 
a  ground  q{  comparative  impunity  ?    The 
ofience  was  indictable  in  one  of  the  courts 
of  law.     Whiit  then?     Because  it  was  so^ 
>vere\hey  to  pass  it  over  without  notice  ; 
^at  w^^  in  otl^cp  wordsj  ^rere  they  to  be 


told,  that  because  it  was  a  libel,  it  coald 
not  be  a  breach  of  privilege  ?  But  it  had 
been  arguedi  that  a  libel,  though  a  i)reaph 
of  pvivilege,  ought  not  to  be  punished  as 
such,  but  generally  as  a  breach  of  the 
peace.  Here  they  had  a  libel  admitted  tp 
be  a  breach  of  privilege^  and  that  admis- 
sion ended  the  argument  so  far ;  for  if 
they  had  privileges  they  must  have  the 
power  of  supporting  them.  He,  however^ 
denied  altogiether  that  an  offt^nce  amount* 
ing  to  a  breach  of  privilege  wa^  removed 
out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  that  House,  be* 
cause  that  breach  of  privilege  was  also  a 
libel. 

The  hon.  baronet  began  his  Letter  with 
staling,  that  "  the  House  of  Commons 
having  passed  a  Vote,  which  amounts  to  a 
declaration,  that  an  order  of  theirs  is  to 
be  of  more  weight  than  Magna  Charts 
and  the  Laws  of  the  Land.''  This  way  an 
insidious  and  false  way  of  stating  a 
groundless  proposition — a  groundless  ca* 
himny.  What  was  the  Question  ?  Did  the 
House  really  act  in  violation  of  Magna 
Charta  and  the  law  of  the  land  ?  What 
was  the  law  of  the  land  ?  Where  was  it  to 
be  found  ?  Where  were  they  to  look  for 
it?  He  knew  of  no  place  to  look  for  it  bu^ 
in  the  practice  ol  that  House  and  tb^ 
other  established  courts  of  jurisprudence* 
What,  then,  was  the  privilege  claimed  by 
that  House? — that  that  House  being  a 
third. branch  of  the  legislature,  shoul4 
have  the  power  of  preventiilg  or  removing 
all  obstructions  thrown  in  the  way  of  the 
free  exercise  of  its  judgments— all  con- 
tempts must  be  allowed  to  be  plassed  un* 
der  the  head  of  such  obstructions-^all  ca« 
lumnies  circulated  against  the  free  exer* 
cise  of  their  right  of  judgment  would  be 
admitted  at  once  to  be  breaches  of  privi* 
lege  ;  and,  if  such  calumnies,  instead  of 
evaporating  in  words,  should  be  elabor 
ratcly  embodied  m  a  printed  paper,  waf 
the  breach  of  privilege  the  less,  or  did  it^ 
on  that  account,  cease  to  be  a. breach  of 
privilege  ?  Should  the  House  of  Commons 
suffer  itself  to  be  run  down  in  such  a  man- 
ner ?  Was  there  a  common  club  of  the 
meanest  description  that  had  not  in  itself 
a  power  of  protecting  itself  gainst  sach 
calumnies  from  its  own  mei^ers?  Ob- 
struc lions,  it  could  not  be  denied  by  anyr 
man,  the  House  had  a  right  t^  remove  ; 
and,  not  merely  personal  obstructions,  Ibc 
there  were  ob^itructions,  which,  though 
not  operating  by  actual  personal  I'orcei 
hud  yet  the  same  efiiect  in  uitimatelv  io* 
flue&cing  t|ie  decisions  of  t|iat  Ifo^fm 
I 
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Whatever  weot  to  preTeni  tbe  free  exer« 

cite  of  the  judgment  of  that  House  was  a 
Tirtual  obstruction,  and  aS'  such  ought  to 
be  remKiTed.  Were  such  obstructions  al- 
together unprecedented  }  Had  they  been 
in  other  times  unusual?  How  had  the 
vote  been  carried  against  lord  Strafiord  ? 
Had  the  exercise  of  the  judgment  of  the 
House  been  free  and  uncontronled  in  that 
instance  ?  When  the  walls  were  placard- 
ed  with  menaces,  and  members  hooted 
and  halioo'd  by  the  mob  as  Straflordians, 
as  they  passed  to  Hnd  from  the  House  r* 
And  why  might  they  not  do  the  same  to* 
morrow  ?  Aye,  but  then  it  might  be  said 
that  hooting  was  more  like  a  pffsonai  ob- 
struction than  placarding  and  posting  upon 
tbe  walls.  .  But  was  nothing  to  be  con- 
strued as  an  obstruction  but  what  was  per- 
sonally so  ?  Were  there  no  such  things*  as 
ponstructive  obstructions?  Impediments 
which  were  not  actually  personal,  but 
which  had  virtually  tbe  same  eiTect.  Li- 
bels came  exactly  up  to  the  case  of  con- 
structive obstructions.  The  privileges  of 
that  House  were  essentially  necessary  to 
its  existence,  and  as  calumny  was  the  roost 
dangerous  assailant  their  privileges  could 
have,  was  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  put- 
ling  that  calumny  in  writing  took  from 
the  House  the  right  of  protecting  itself 
againi»t  its  influence  by  the  punishment  of 
the  author  ?  Or  was  the  House  compelled, 
in  such  a  case,  to  wait  the  slow  progress 
of  an  iiuiictment  ?  a  remedy,  that  after 
all  would  not  apply  to  the  ofieuce,  as  an 
ofience  against  the  privileges  of  that 
House.  The  courts  below  to  which  they 
would  in  that  case  apply,  would  not  look 
upon  the  offence  as  a  breach  of  privilege, 
they  would  not  take  cognizance  of  it  in 
that  view :  they  would  try  it  as  a  breach 
of  the  peace,  and  not  as  a  breach  of  their 
privileges. 

The  next  question  was,  if  they  had 
those  privileses,  had  they  the  power  of 
judging  of  offences  against  their  own  pri- 
vileges ?  And  here  perhaps,  he  ought  to 
apologise  to  the  Chair  for  merely  asking 
Inat  question ;  for  if  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  not  judge  of  its  own  privileges, 
and  the  only  judge  of  those  pHvileges,  he 
for  his  pai  t  did  not  know  how  the  House  of 
Commons  coald  be  said  to  exist  at  all. 
In  his  judgment  their  independence  was 
totally  gone  when  any  other  power  than 
themselves  was  allowed  to  be  judge  of 
their  privileges  ;  and  in  saying  this,  was 
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hf  claiming  more  for  the  House  of  Con^ 
mons  than  oelonged  to  tbe  lowest  court } 
The  lowest  court  could  punish  for  coik* 
tempt,  and,  what  was  more,  no  court 
would  interfere  in  commitments  for  con- 
tempt by  any  other.  So  that  the  House 
by  inforcing  this  privilege  asked  for  no- 
thing more  than  what  belonged  to  every 
other  court  That  House  had  therefore 
the  power  of  judging  of  its  own  privileges, 
and  of  protecting  those  privileges.  That 
power,  however,  like  every  other  power^ 
admitted  of  abuse:  but  the  abuse  of  t 
thing  was  no  argument  against  its  exist** 
ence.  As  to  the  charge  of  abuse  of  its 
power,  the  House  of  Commons  might  with 
confidence  appeal  to  the  past.  It  would 
be  found  that,  for  the  last  three  hundred 
years,  in  the  same  proportion  as  their 
authority  had  become  more  solid  and  ex^ 
tended,  had  their  exercise  of  that  power 
been  calm,  moderate^  and  prudent. 

But  it  had  been  said  that  a  breach  of 
privilege  was  no  contempt  This  objec- 
tion he  did  not  answer,  only  because  he 
did  not  understand  it.  If  a  breach  of  their 
privileges  was  not  a  contempt  of  their  au- 
thority, he  did  not  know  what  contempt 
was.  Again,  it  was  objected,  that  if  they 
were  the  judges  of  their  own  privileges, 
they  oiight  make  what  privileges  they 
pleased.  But  had  they  done  so?  Let 
them  look  back,  and  they  wouhl  see,  that 
that  House  had  never  been  fond  of  creat- 
ing new  privileges,  they  had  privileges 
enough  to  uphold  their  own  independence, 
and  vindicate  their  conHtiiutional  autho- 
rity, and  one,  and  perhaps  the  most  im* 
portant  of  those  privileges,  was  to  prevent 
their  deliberations  from  beinff  impeded  by 
the  attacks  of  calumny,  'llle  calumny, 
in  the  present  instance,  came  from  one, 
who  had  set  himself  high  on  the  side  of 
the  people.  He  would  put  the  case,  that 
that  the  same  attempts  to  run  down  the 
character  and  authority  of  that  House  bad 
been  made  by  the  crown,  or  he  should 
rather  say  the  servants  of  the  crown,  and 
he  would  tuk,  in  that  case,  what  would 
have  been  the  language  of  the  gentlemen 
who  were  now  so  moderate  and  so  full  of 
doubts  upon  the  present  question ?  Would 
those  gentlemen  have  been  quite  so  calm 
and  considerate  as.  they  now  appeared  to 
be  ?  or  would  not  the  House  have  heard 
from  them  dtfierent  language  and  in  a 
much  higher  tone  ?  But  whatever  their 
language  might  be,  he  would  take  the 
same  part  in  either  case,  and  impartially 
defepd  the    privileges  and  authority  of 
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^at  HoQse  against  both.  Committal  for 
contemfft  was,  however,  not  much  dis- 
puted, as  being  that  which  the  House  had 
done  at  ^11  times. 

It  had  been  said,  that  the  ^ight  of  com- 
mitting for  libel  could  not  be  traced.  He 
admitted  that  it  could  not.  They  could 
not -trace  the  fact,  from  the  very  simpje 
reason,  that  libels  must  have  been  subse- 
qneot  to  the  invention  of  the  art  of  print- 
ing-—printing  must  have  been  common 
before  a  case  of  libel  could  have  occurred. 
Bat  if  they,  could  not  trace  the  fact,  they 
could  easily  trace  the  principle.  That 
did  not  depend  upon  the  fuct  of  printing. 
Courts  had  uniformly  punished  calumni- 
ous expressions.  That  House  had  been  in 
possession  of  the  right  of  doing  so  from  its 
earliest  stage ;  and  the  principle  upon  which 
it  exercised  that  right  was  not  altered  by 
the  calumny  appearing  in  a  printed  form. 
He  was  very  far  indeed  from  bcingdis- 
posed  to  panegyrize  the  wisdom  or  pru- 
dence of  the  hon.  gent.  (Mr.  Lethbridge), 
in  forcing  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
libel  now  before  them.  Bat,  now  that 
it  was  before  them,  and  that  they  were 
called  upon  either  to  stand  by,  or  to  re- 
noiuice  their  privileges,  he  admitted  that 
there  was  no  receding  from  the^  broad 
question.  It  was  a  remark  that  would  be 
found  to  hold  without  one  exception,  that 
whether  the  governmeRt  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  whigs  or  the  tories,  this  power  of 
eofflmiltal  had  been  always  exercised  by 
that  House,  and  in  every  instance  of  that 
exercise  having  been  questioned  by  an 
appeal  to  the  courts  of  law,  the  right  was 
uniformly  confirmed  by  their  decision ; 
the  courts  of  law  having  uniformly  justi- 
fied that  power  upon  the  same  grounds 
upon  which  they  professed  to  hold  their 
own. 

He  was  surprised  at  the  noble  lord's 
citing  a  publication  of  the  House  of  Lords 
respecting  their  own  privileges,  as  an  au- 
thority to  weigh  with  that  House  in  deter- 
mining upon  their's.  He  would  refer 
that  noble  lord  to  the  answer  given  to  that 
publication  lor  the  vindication  of  the  pri- 
vileges of  that  House.  In  all  times  the 
House  punished  for  libel  as  an  attack  upon 
their  privileges.  The  case  of  the  King 
wriHM  Flower  was  a  proof  of  this.  He  did 
not  want  to  borrow  support  from  the  other 
House,  but  he  had  no  objection  to  their 
mid  where  their  cases  properly  applied. 
Crosby,  the  JLord  Mayor  of  London,  was 
lent  to  the  Tower.  He  applied  to  the  Com- 
mon Pleas  for  his  Uafaeaf  Corpus;  the 


other  person  taken  up  with  him,  and  com- 
mitted by  virtue  of  the  same  wan*ant,  ap- 
plied to  the  King's  Bench  for  his  Habeas 
also  ?  The  Habeas  was  refused  in  both 
instances.     Lord  De  Grey,  a  great  con- 
stitutional lawyer,  an  upright  judge,  and 
an  honest  man,  remanded  the  Lord  Mayor, 
and    why  ?  because  the   reason  assigned 
for  commitment  was  deemed  sufficientcon- 
tempt  on  the  face  of  the  warrant.     That 
great  lawyer  pronounced   the  House  of 
Commons  to  be  the  judges  of  its  own  prf- 
vileges.     The  law  of  their  privileges  was 
to  be  found  in  their  own  adjudications  of 
those  priyiieges  and  their  mode  of  punish- 
ment was    that    of  commitment.      But 
what  were  the  words  of  Lord  De  Grey, 
in  speaking  of  this  right  of  commitment 
on  the   part  of  the   House—"  They  have 
a  right  to  commit,  because  it  is  necessary 
they  shoyild.'^     This  was  the   reason  as- 
signed by  lord  De  Grey,  and  the  moment 
they  parted  with  the    right  of  judging 
their  own    privileges,  that  moment  they 
ceased  to  be  independent. 

The  case  of  Alexander  Murray  was  ano- 
ther in  which  the  right  of  the  House  to 
commit  had  been  tried  by  an  application  ■ 
for  an  Habeas  Corpus,  and  confirmed. 
Murray  was  remanded.  The  case  of  the 
Kentish  petition  was  also  m  point.  At 
that  time  the  parliament  was  a  Tory  one; 
the  ministers,  Tory  ;  the  six  persons  who 
presented  the  petition  were  committed — in 
the  course  of  that  year  there  was  a  change 
of  Ministers;  and  the  next  year  there  was 
a  Whig  ministry,  and  a  Whig  parliament. 
What  did  they  ?  They  not  only  followed 
up  the  proceedings  of  their  predecessors, 
but  embodied  them  into  Resolutions;  so 
that  here  was  a  case,  where  in  the  heat  of 
party  contest,  men  difiering  upon  every 
other  subject,  agreed  upon  this  point  of 
privilege;  this  was  in  1701.  The  case  of 
Chief  Justice  Holt  was  greatly  relied  upon; 
but  let  gentlemen  remember,  that  if  Ix>rd 
Chief  Justice  Holt  was  of  one  opinion,  the 
other  eleven  Judges  were  of  an  opposite 
opinion.  Besides,  were  they  to  be  tola,  that 
the  authority  of  other  great  lawyers  went 
for  nothing  I*  The  hon.  baronet  had  made 
light  of  the  names  of  De  Grey,  Mansfield, 
and  Kenyon  ;  those  sages  of  modem  times; 
but  it  did  not  follow,  that  the  House  would 
think  as  lightly  oftbemas  the  hon.  baronet. 
Besides,  lord  Holt  never  denied  the  right 
of  the  House  to  commit  for  contempt. 
Lord  Holt  merely  questioned  the  limits, 
whereas  the  hon.  baronet  denied  the  ex- 
istence of  the  power ;  and  he  candidly 
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cited  the  authority  of  lord  Holt  in  aid  of 
bis  own  opinion,  as  if  the  authority  that 
objected  to  the  excess  of  the  power,  was 
fairly  to  be  brought  forward  as  an  evidence, 
that  the  power  did  not  exist  at  ail  !  He 
meiftioned  this,  therefore,  merely  to  guard 
the  House  against  confounding  the  opinions 
of  the  hon.  baronet  with  the  judgments  of 
lord  Holt.  He  therefore  was  warranted 
in  repeating,  that  the  House  of  Commons 
in  their  assertion  of  this  right,  was  claim- 
ing nothing  more  than  %vhat  of  right  be- 
longed to  the  lowest  and  most  confnied  ju- 
risdiction. Or  ail  their  privileges,  none 
%i  as  more  important  to  them  than  that  of 
preserving  their  authority  from  thone  con- 
tumelious and  licentious  calumnies  which 
bad  a  tendency  to  shake  their  dignity  by 
lowering  their  character  in  public  estima- 
tion. Attacks  of  this  description,  no  mat- 
ter how  emboli ied,  or  from  what  quarter 
directed,  whether  from  a  mob  out  of  doors, 
or  one  of  their  own  members  from  within, 
the  privileges  of  that  House  were  equally 
competent  to  resist  and  punish  whatever 
form  they  assumed,  whether  they  ap- 
peared in  the  shape  of  a  libel  or  of  a  per- 
sonal breach  of  the  peace  ;  they  would 
in  either  case  be  no  less  breaches  of  pri- 
vilege, and  as  such,  subject  to  the  undis- 
puted cognizance  of  that  House. 

With  respect,  then,  to  the  hon.  baronet, 
he  would  say,  that  as  to  the  course  he  had 
taken  up,  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  an  hope- 
less one ;  at  least,  he  might  be  allowed 
to  say,  that  the  reasoning,  upon  which 
his  doctrines  ^  had  been  founded,  did  not 
appear  to  him  calculated  to  impress  con- 
viction upon  those  who  read  it ;  the  ar- 
rangement was  bad,  and  the  management 
of  the  argument  was  worse.  The  ques- 
tion, in  fact,  had  been  often  agitated ;  it 
had  been  the  subject  of  many  pamphlets 
in  the  time  of  W likes.  The  proceedings 
in  the  year  1701,  and  on  the  .question 
involving  the  legiil  jurisdiction  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  the  case  of  Ash  by  and 
White,  all  these  sources  furnished  ample 
matter  to  the  hon.  baronet,  but  he  might 
have  borrowed  with  more  selection  than 
he  had  done.  Indeed,  the  pamphlet  of 
the  hon.  baronet  teemed  with  evidence  of 
dull,  clumsy,  ill-digested  plagiarism,  old 
and  exploded  doctrines  revived  without 
even  their  original  strength,  and  put  so 
badly,  as  if  they  were  either  wholly  mis- 
understood, or  stupidly  misapplied  ;  and 
this  naturally  brought  him  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  impoctance  of  the  pamph^ 
let  in  question.    He  could  noi  help  think* 


ing  ft  (whditever  it  was  meant  to  be)  a 
very  hargoiess  production,  and  he  co«ld 
have  wished  that  the  seal  of  the  hon.  gent. 
(Mr.  Lethbri(lge)  had  been  better  tem« 
pered.  If  the  notice  of  that  House  had 
not  been  forced  to  that  pamphlet,  it  woald 
have  died  the  natural  death  of  the  noii«» 
sense  that  had  gone  before  it.  While^ 
however,  he  acknowledged  the  pamphlet 
to  be  any  thing  but  mischievous,  he  co«ld 
not  help  observing  upon  the  gron  want 
of  candour  that  distinguished  most  of  its 
quotations  and  ^i is- statements.  In  the 
motto,  the  opinion  of  Judge  Blackstono 
was  given  at  large  upon  the  right  of  per* 
sonal  liberty,  from  the  third  book  of  bis 
Commentaries.  Now,  it  was  unfortunate 
for  the  hon.  baronet's  quotation,  that 
Blackstone  was  himself  one  of  tlie  Judges 
wh\)  remanded  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
Crosby ;  and  as  to  the  candour,  the  hoaj 
baronet  could  not  have  been  ignorant,  that, 
in  the  same  work,  the  King's  Bench  is 
stated  to  have  the  power  of  bailing  all  per* 
sons  committed  on  charge  of  certain  of- 
fences, save  those  committed  by  either 
House  of  Parliament.  Another  instance 
of  the  candour  of  the  hon.  baronet  waiy 
bis  putting  into  what  he  called  his  ArgQ«> 
meut  80  many  things  that  had  not  been- 
uttered  by  him  in  that  House;  thereby 
wishing  to  make  the  House  an  instrumenti 
of  its  own  disgrace,  in  tacitly  succumbing 
to  the  avowal  of  such  doctrines.  Again, 
he  lays  it  down  in  another  part  of  thic 
pamphlet,  with  equal  candour,^—"  We 
may  reasonably  conclude,  that  all  thm 
privileges  the  House  of  Commons  tiwii 
thought  itself  intitled  to,  w^ere  enumerated 
in  the  order  of  the  1st  of  June,  1021,  as 
sir  Edward  Coke,  so  well  acqoainted  wilbv 
and  then  contending  for  them  .against  tfaa 
endue  prerogative  of  the  crown,  claincd> 
I-  no  more.'' 

But  the  fact  was,  that  the  House  then^ 
as  in  all  otlier  cases,  was  employed  he 
vindicating  not  the  whole  detail  of  theip 
privileges,  but  the  individosl  right  and- 
privilege  in  question.  The  pampbteiwai^ 
he  repeated,  deserving  only  of  contempt, 
and  he  had  therefore  not  the  slightest  ap* 
prehension  as  to  any  eflfcct  it  contd  bare' 
upon  the  sound  good  sense  of  the  people 
of  England  ;  at  the  same  time,  the  privi* 
leges  of  that  Hoose  could  never  sefier 
from  discussion-»the  more  they  were  dis* 
cussed,  the  firmer  they  would  stand. 
What  the  House  meant  to  do^  he  was  at  a 
loss  to  know.  The  pamphlet  appesired  to 
him  to  be    an  aokward  compdatioa  09> 
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very  bad  argaioents  in  very  bad  langdage ; 
and  he  mast  again  repeat  bis  wish  that 
aoch  a  work  had  been  left  to  its  own  fate. 
He  coilld  not  extol  the  wisdom  or  the 
pmdeiice  qf  the  hon.  gent  (Mr.  Leth- 
biidge),  in  visiting  it  with  a  character  of 
importance  so  foreign  to  its  own  merits. 
He  would  advise  that  hon.  gent,  the  next 
time  he  felt  his  zeal  prompting  him  so 
hastfly,  to  pause  a  little  to  consider  the 
ulterior  consequences  a  first  step  in  such 
■  natters  might  lead  to.  He  would  advise 
tbat  hon.  gent,  before  he  took  a  similar 
proceeding  in  future,  to  consult  with 
others  whose  experience  might  be  foond 
to  eqoal  his  own,  and  whose  counsel  might 
prove  no  unworthy  or  unnecessary  acces* 
fion  to  the  native  resources  of  his  own 
practical  wisdom. 

Lord  Polhettotte  expressed  himself  to  be 
the  more  desirous  to  follow  the  learned 
gentleman,  because,  though  a  gentleman 
ef  so  grave  authority,  he  found  himself 
eompelled  to  say/ that  he  differed  from 
him  widely*  on  almost  every  point  to 
which  he  had  alluded.  The  hon.  ^ent. 
who  brought  forward  the  motion,  had  ab- 
•kained  from^  stating  what  were  his  views 
of  the  subject,  and  this  he  had  a  right  to 
complain  of  on  the  part  of  the  House.  In 
this  respect  the  hon.  gent,  had  left  the 
question  entirety  open  to  conjecture  of 
every  kind.  He  had  not  failed,  h<^ever, 
to  inform  the  House,  bow  much  tie  had 
been  alarmed  by  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
baronet  (sir  F»  JJurdett),  and  how  anxious 
he  felt  to  see  a  check  given  to  the  prac- 
tices in  which  that  hon.  baronet  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  indulging.  Such  an  ef- 
fecty  fndeed^  had  the  speech  of  his  hon. 
friend,  the  worthy  baronet,  had  on  the 
Iwn.  merer,  that,  as  he  himself  expressed 
ii^  "bis  kndr  stood  on  end.''  This  con- 
duct of  the  hon.  mover  had  been  attended 
^th disagreeable  effects;  for,  from  this 
aircttmstance  of  their  being  in  utter  ignor- 
ance :of  the  ideas  of  the  hon.  mover,  every 
gentleman  had  taken  an  opposite  view  of 
the-  matter.    Some  complained  of  one  ex- 

EresMOQ,  others  of  another.  The  hon.  and 
larned  gent,  who  had  just  sat  down,  ac« 
oosed  his  hon.  friend  of  inaccuracy,  but 
prineipally  of  bad  taste.  The  motion  of 
tiie  hon.  mover  went  to  this.  That  the  pub- 
licatfon  of  tbe  worthy  baronet  was  a  scan- 
^lalooar^nd  libellous  paper.  The  learned 
gent*  who  had  just  sat  down^  however,  had 
taken  no  steps  to  prove  that  the  publica- 
tion was  scandalous  or  libtfllous ;  he  only 
Wevptedl  to  she w«  that  it  exhibited  proofs 


of  bad  taste,  but,  in  his  conclusion,  ad- 
mitted, that  it  could  do  no  harm.     The 
learned  and  hon.  gent,  also  accused  his 
1ion.  friend  of  want  of  candour,  and  for 
proof  of  it>  referred  to  the  quotation  on 
the  title  page.    This  might  have  proceed- 
ed* from  inadvertence  or  accidental  inac- 
curacy ;  but,  supposing  that  not  to  have 
been  the  case,  want  of  (5andour  could  be 
no  ground  for  complaining  to  that  Hoase. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  baronet,  how- 
ever, befure  he  accused  his  hon.  friend  of 
want  of  candour,  should  be  certain  that 
he  had  acted  with  complete  candour  him- 
self.    He  had  referred  to  the  Resolationf 
of  the  House  in  the  year   1 621,  in  which 
the  privileges  of  the  House  %vere  enume- 
rated,  and  in  the  giving  of  which  he  ac- 
cused his  hon.  friend  of  having  made  an 
omission,  whereas  in  fact,  the  Resolutions 
referred  to  by  the  ripht  hon.  and  learned 
gent,  were  those  of  December,  1621,  and 
liis  hon.  friend  referred  to  those  of  June, 
1021,  drawn  up,  as  was  supposed,  by  lord 
Coke. 

Another  hon.  and  learned  gent  the 
other  day,  had  complained  of  the  publi- 
cation' in  question,  in  as  far  as  it  presumed 
to^doubt  of  the  legality  of  the  Speaker's 
warrant.  The  jet  of  his  hon.  friend's  ar- 
gument, however,  was  fair  on  this  point ; 
and  if  he  could  qnsstion  the  validity  of 
such  a  wan*ant  at  all,  was  exactly  such  as 
he  must  be  supposed  to  have  used.  Be- 
fore gentlemen  pronounced  the'  worthy- 
baronet  guilty  of  so  serious  an  offence  as 
that  which  the  motion  inferred,  on  a 
ground  such  as  this,  they  were  bound  to 
look  to  the  opinions  of  authors  of  rpputa- 
tion  and  weight,  on  the  subject  of  war* 
rants,  and  to  their  description  of  those 
which  bore  the  marks  of  being  legal  or 
illegal.  Hawkins,  in  his  Pleas  of  the 
Crown,  talking  of  legal  warrants,  laid  it 
down  that  four  things  wore  necessary  in 
them  ;  as,  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  per- 
son by  whom  the  warrant  was  granted  ; 
lawful  authority  on  the  part  of  the  person 
granting  the  warrant ;  lawful  cause  for 
granting  it ;  and,  a  lawful  conclusion.  In 
all  of  these  respects,  so  far,  at  least,  as 
they  could  be  seen  on  the  face  of  the  wai*^ 
rant  itself,  the  paper  authorising  the  com* 
mttment  of  Gale  Jones  was  deficient. 
Was  it  not,  therefore,  too  much  to  lay  it 
down,  that  for  a  person  unlearned  in  the 
law  to  hold,  agreeably  to  the  opinion  of 
writers  on  that  subject,  that  such  a  warrant 
was  illegal,  was  agross  and  scandalous  libel? 
Another  right  hen.  and  learned  gent,  had 
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Uid  great  streM  on  tbe  word  "  resist/'  as 
if  U  was  an  expression  of  a  most  indefen- 
sible nature.  If  gentlemen  took  the  whole 
of  the  paper  together,  they  would,  how- 
ever, 6nd  the  word  ''resist''  uniforioly 
jpoopled  with  some  words,  importing,  that 
nothing  hot  a  legal  resistance  was  con- 
tenplsted.  They  would  see,  "  to  resist 
*'  the  doctrine,"  "  to  resist  with  their 
^  voice,''  &c.  It  was  impossible,  he  coo- 
tended,  without  giving  to  the  words  a 
forced  construction,  that  any  thing  im- 
proper could  be  inferred  from  them.  If 
tbn  HoQse  was  in  any  doubt  on  this  sub- 
ject, he  held  in  his  nand  certain  declara- 
lioBs  of  the  great  lord  Chatham,  which 
must  at  once  convince  them  how  danger- 
ous and  unconstitutional  it  would  be  to 
give  such  a  construction  to  a  term  so  in- 
notent  in  itself.  In  these  declarations  the 
noble  lord  expressed  a  hope,  that  old  as 
be  was,  he  might  see  this  House,  of  which 
be  was  then  a  member,  and  the  country 
in  general,  once  more  united  to  oppose  a 
despotic  minister ;  he  hoped  to  see  mea- 
sures fairly  disputed }  if  not,  might  dis- 
cord prevail  for  ever.  It  was  of  no  con. 
sequence,  the  noble  lord  contended,  whe* 
ther  the  question  was  stated  as  applying 
to  a  despotic  minister,  or  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  When  they  saw  an  authority 
such  as  this,  he  presumed  the  House 
would  be  slow,  on  a  word  of  so  slight  a 
meaning,  of  passing  so  severe  a  judgment 

There  was  anott^r  ofience  also  imputed 
to  his  hon.  friend  with  equal  injustice,  as 
if  he  wished  to  represent  the  Bill  of  RighU 
as  having  been  converted  into  a  Biu  of 
Wrongs.  This  was  by  no  means  the  fact. 
The  reverse  indeed,  was  the  case,  as  any 
gentleman  mignt  see  who  chose  to  read 
the  passage  throughout.*— -Here  the  noble 
lord  quoted  tbe  whol^  pussage  as  it  stands 
in  sir  F.  Burdett's  Letter,  which  runs 
thus  f— 

"  But  in  order  tha?  nothing  may  be 
wanting  to  render  truly  ludicrous  every 
part  of  this  proreeding,  which,  inverting 
the  laws  ot  the  drama,  as  well  as  all 
other  laws,  begins  with  a  farce,  and  ends 
with  a  tragedy ;  the  House  of  Commons 
imprison  Mr.  Jones — under  the  sanction 
of  what  law,  think  ye  \  The  Bill  of  Rights. 
Well  might  Paine  call  it  the  Bill  of 
Wrongs,  if  it  could  be  thus  converted  into 
an  instrument  to  oppress  and  destroy  the 
liherti«»  of  the  people  ;  those  liberties  for 
which  it  was  expressly  framed,  claimed, 
demanded,  and  insistefl  upon  to  protect. 
Mr.  Yorke  has  discovered  a  new  meaning 
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in  the  Bill  of  Bighta;   and,  because  th^ 
Bill  of  Eights  declares  that  a  member  of 
parliBme9t    cannot   be    questioned    any 
w^re  out  of  parliament  for  words  spoken 
therein,  he  has  sapiently  concluded,  thai 
tbe  people  are  prohibited  from  exercising 
their  understandings  for  the  purpose  <m 
discussing  or  censuring  the  conduct  of  the 
gentlemen  who  sit  in  that  House,"  &€» 
On  reading  this  passage  gentlemen  would 
be  eonvinced,  that  thoujzh  JMr.   Yorke 
might  be  entitled  to  find  fault  with  it,  the 
House  had  no  risht  to  complain,  still  less 
any  constitutional  power  to  punish  for'  it. 
The  hon«  baronet,  so  far  from  reflecting  on 
the  House,  had  gone  out  of  his  way  to  11* 
berate   them  from  any  charge  on  this 
head.    Another  passage  had  been  alluded 
to  as  the  ground  of  serious  charge  against 
bis  hon.  friend.      The  passage  was  that, 
where  (speaking  of  the  House  of  Comr 
mons),  the  hon.  hart  stated  that  they, 
"  inflated  with  their  high  blown  fanciful 
ideas  of  majesty,  and  tricked  out  in  the 
trappings  of  royalty,  think  privilege  and 
protection  beneath  their  dignity,  assume 
the  sword    of  prerogative,  and  lord    it 
equally  over  the  king  and  tbe  people.'* 
NoWj  he  must  say,  whatever  might  be  at- 
tempted  ia  the  way  of  ridicule,  that  he 
agreed  with  an  hon.  and  learned  gent,  be- 
low  him  (sir  S.  Komtlly),  that  he  did  not 
clearly  understand  this   passage.     Yet^ 
whatever  these  words  were,  every  one  of 
them,  he  believed,  had  been  benire  used 
by  the  hon.  bart.  in  his  place  in  that 
liouse,  when  be  moved  for  the  liberation 
of  Gale  Jones.     He  was  sure  they  had 
been  used  by  him  on  other  occasions.    He 
did  not  stale  that  as  a  justification,'  but 
only  as  to  the  fact  of  their  not  being  un- 
precedented.    As  far  as  he  could  make 
out  their  meaning  by  the  context,  he  pre* 
sumed  that  by   "  assuming  the  sword  of 
prero^ive,  and  lording  it  equally  over 
tbe  king  and  people,'     was  meant  the 
power  assumed  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
of  punishing  where  the  law  did  not  order 
it,  and  of  doing  acts  beyond  what  the  king 
or  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature  had 
the  power  to  do.    That  was  the  best  in»s 
terpretation  that  he  could   put  upon  it. 
The  passagd  might  perhaps  be  oSkmUt  f 
and  they  were  told,  that  it  was  the  more 
injurious  as  it  was  unintelligible.    There 
might  really  be  some  ingenuity  in  this 
reasoning ;  but  he  could  not  perceive  why 
the  House  should  be  tbe  more  inclined  to 
punish,  when  sitting  in  ju(!^ment  on  a 
passage  they  did  not  clearly  understand. 
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It  was  called  scandalous  and  libellous. 
He  spoke  in  the  bearing  of  learned  per^- 
sons  when  he  said  he  believed,  that  to  be 
scandalous,  it  must  be  false,  and  to  be  li* 
bcllouB,  a  bad  intention  must  be  shewn  ; 
which  he  had  not  yet  heard  urged.  He 
could  see  no  right  to  infer  any  bad  motive 
from  this  publication,  unless  it  were  from 
the  word  "  Resist;"  for  which,  he  de- 
clared, he  could  find  no  ground. 

The  rieht  hon.  and  learned  gent,  how- 
ever, had  said,  that  the  paper  in  question 
reflected  on  the  juSt  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  House.     The  House,  therefore,  was 
called  on  to  determine   not  only  on  the 
scandalous  and   libellous  nature  of    the 
publication  in  question,  but  also  on  the 
justice  of  its  own  rights  and  privileges. 
The  paper  in  question,  it  was  to  be  ob- 
served, was  one  in  which  the  worthy  ba- 
ronet proposed  to  explain  to  his  constitu- 
ents, more  fully  than  in  the  usual  method, 
his  sentiments  on  a  particular  question. 
'Ihe  noble  lord  did  not  pretend  to  know 
how  far  that  was  right.     He  was  aware 
that  it  was  considered  as  a  violation  of 
their  rules,  that  any  account  of  their  pro- 
ceedings should  be  made  public  ;  but  of 
this  he  was  also  certain,  that  for  many 
years  the  violation  of  this  rule  had  been 
systematically    connived  at,  till  the  in- 
fringement of  the  order  had  become  more 
a  matter  of  right  than  the  observance  of 
rt.      It  was  well  known  however,  that 
even  while  the  right  of  keeping  their  pro- 
ceedings secret  from  the  public  was  ri- 
gidly acted  up  to,  it  was  the  constaint  and 
uniform  practice  of  members  to  send  to 
their    constituents,    daily,    weekly     and 
mf)nlhly  accounts  of  their  proceiedings, 
particularly  so  far  as  the  individual  mem- 
ber was  himself  concerned.    Gentlemen 
were,  therefore,  to  determine,  if  tftis  was 
an  allowable  practice  in  members  of  that 
House,    whether  in  a  case  of  this  kind, 
they  were  entitled   to  proceed  entirely 
Irom  recollection,  particularly  when  so 
many  members  were  present  now,  who 
had  not  been  present  when  the  speech  of 
^he  worthy  hart.,  so  communicated  by 
h'nn  to  his  constituents,  was  made  ?   In 
considering  this  question,  too,  the  House 
inu^t  lake  nito  view  that  tliey  were  called 
on  to  pronounce  this  a  libel  in  the  parti- 
riilur  circumstances  he   had   mentioned. 
^o    person,  the   noble    lord  presumed, 
woMJti  venture  to  assert,  if  one  were  sa- 
tisfied that  the  right  did  not  exist,  that  he 
wasnotentiihd  tusayso.  In  the  first  pi  ace, 
therefore,  the  question  to  be  coQ8id€red 
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was,  what  was  a  Privilege  ?  The  defini* 
tion  of  the  term  seemed  to  imply,  that  it 
was  an  exemption  from  the  law  as  applied 
to  others.     This  clearly  implied  that  sucb 
privilege'  must    be    distinctly    defuied. 
The  ancient  privileges  of  the  House  were, 
freedom  of  speech  ;    and  freedom  from 
arrest  for  themselves,  and  even  for  their 
servants,  except  in  casta  of  treason,  felo- 
ny or  breach  of  the  peace.     The  noble 
lord  believed,  the  reason  of  these  privi- 
leges was  to  prevent  the  members  from 
being  impeded  in  giving  their  personal 
attendance  in  parliament;  what  was  com* 
plained  of  in  the  present  case,  however* 
did  not  come  under  any  of  them.     The 
right  hon.  and  learned  baronet  said,  that 
freedom  from  libel  was  necessary  for  the 
members  of  the  House  to  enable  them  tu 
give  their  minds  to  the  consideration  of 
the  subject,  which  might  chance  to  he 
before  them.     It  would  be  giving  a  wide 
interpretation  indeed,  to  the  privileges  of 
the  House,  to  maintain  that  they  were  to 
be  extended  to  the  length  now  contended 
for.«    As  to  hissing  or  hooting  the  mem- 
bers in  coming  to  or  returning  from  the 
House,  that  was  very  different  from  the 
present  case.     He  was  far  from  objecting 
to  the  right  of  the  House,  to  remove  oh* 
structions  to  its  proceedings,  but  the  pre* 
sent  was  not  a  case  of  that  kind.     The 
right   hon.  and   learned  Master  of  the 
Rolls  had  stated,  that  it  was  necessary  the 
House  should  have  the  power  of  commit- 
ment.    He  did  not  state,  however,  that  H 
was    necessary    they    should-  have  this 
power  as  a  privilege.    Chief  justice  De 
Grey,  too,  had  said,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary the  House  should,  hare  this  power. 
What  was  this  but  saying,,  that  it  was 
necessary   the    House  should  have    the 
power  of   removing  all  obstructions  to 
their  proceedings,  a  power  which  nobody 
thought  of  denying?  Here,  however,  there 
was  nothing  of  that  kind.    In  the  offence 
committed  by  Jones  there  was  nothing 
that  could  have  obstructed  the  proceed- 
ings of  that  House,  had  no  question  been 
raised  on  the  subject.    In  former  cases 
they  had  gone  on  equally  well  withoiil 
any  committal.     They  had  done  so  in  the 
cases  of  Stockdale  and  of  Reeves. 

It  had  been  said  by  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  baronet,  that  all  courts  had  a 
power  to  punish  for  contempt  against 
themselves.  Then,  he  submitted,  it  was 
necessary  to  shew*wfaat  contempt  was. 
It  must,  he  was  satisfied,  be  something 
calculated  to  obstruct  the  proceedings  of 
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the  courts  or  to  load  ii  with  contumely,. 
Lord  Keoyon  had  laid  it  down  thai  con- 
tempt might  be  committed  out  of  court ; 
but  ne  had  only  adduced  one  instance  to 
this  effect,  which  was  the  ca^e  of 
an  Under-Sherili^  who  had  neglected 
bis  duty  in  putting  iu  force  the  process 
of  the  court.  In  the  Court  of  King's 
bench, Mr.  Bingley,  a  bookseller, had  been 
brought  before  lord  Mansfield,  charged 
with  publishing  libels  against  the  court, 
and  on  his  refusal  to  answer,  insisting  that 
be  had  a  right  to  be  tried  by  his  peers,  was 
committed  to  prison,  where  he  was  de- 
tained tor  two  yearS)  still  refusing;  during 
the  whole  of  the  time,to  submit  to  the  juris- 
diction o^  the  court.  Finally,  he  was 
discharged  on  the  motion  of  the  Attorney 
General,  on  the  ground  that  his  imprison- 
ment had  been  of  longer  duration,  pro- 
bably, than  he  might  have  suffered  had 
be  received  judgment  for  the  offence. 
Thfs,  however,  instead  of  being  an  argu- 
ment for,  was  an  aggravation  of  the  of- 
fence originally  committed,  and  which 
bad  b«en  weekly  and  daily  repeated  by 
Mr.  Bingley  dunng  the  whole  of  that  pe- 
riod. If  a  contempt,  therefore,  had  in 
that  case  been  committed  in  the  first  in- 
stance. It  had  been  aggravated,  and  the 
.court  had  been  foiled  in  the  attempt  to 
punish  it.  In  the  recent  case  of  Hart 
and  White,  printer  and  proprietor  of  a 
newspaper  called  the  Independent  Whiff, 
for  a  libel  against  the  court  of  Kinjps 
bench,  that  court  had  not  proceeded 
against  them  as  for  contempt,  but  they 
bad  been  tried,  and  were  convicted  by 
their  peers.  In  the  same  way  on  former 
occasions,  that  House  had  not  committed 
Stockdale  and  Reeves  for  contempt,  but 
had  ordered  prosecutions  against  them. 

An  bon.  ^ent.  ha^sked,  if  the  worthy 
baronet  denied  the  right  of  that  House  to 
commit  any  person  not  a  member  of  the 
House,  why  did  he  not  object  to  the  com- 
mittal, during  the  last  session,  of  Huxley 
Sandon?  That  case,  however,  had  no 
relation  to  the  present  ca<:e ;  there  then 
was  an  obstruction  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  House.  It  was  essential  that  the  House 
•bould  have  it  in  their  power  to  take  every 
step  to  enforce  the  exercise  of  I  heir  own 
privileges  as  a  court  of  inquiry.  If,  there- 
fore, they  had  a  power  to  examine  wit^ 
nesses  at  the  bar,  it  was  essential  to  the 
due  exercise  of  this  right  that  they  sl)ould 
be  entitled  to  inforce  compliance  with  it. 
He  cootended,  however,  that  the  House 
was  entitled  to  exercise  this  power  only 


in  the  removing  of  obstructions  to  their 
own  proceedings. — At  one  time  it  had 
been  assumed  as  the  privilege  of  that 
House  to  imprison  a  man  for  a  week,  a 
month,  a  year,  or  any  other  indefinite  pe- 
riod. Now,  however,  it  was  admitted, 
that  no  such  power  existed.  It  was  ob- 
vious therefore,  that  this  could  not  be 
meant  for  punishment.  The  House  could 
only  commit  during  its  own  sitting,  there- 
by clearly  shewing  that  the  power  was 
conferred  solely  to  prevent  the  obstruc- 
tion of  their  own  proceedings.  If  other- 
wise, and  the  power  were  given  them  for 
the  sake  of  punishment,  what  would  be 
the  inference  ?  that  for  a  petty  breach 
of  privilege  one  man  who  was  guilty  of 
it  on  the  first  day  of  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment might  be  at  their  mercy  possibly  for 
seven  years,  while  another  person  who 
had  committed  a  grievous  oilence  on  the 
last  day  of  their  sitting  must  b<i  liberated^ 
on  the  very  same  day?  If  the  power,^ 
therefore,  was  meant  to  be  conferred  for 
the  sake  of  punishing  offenders,  he  sub- 
mitted that  this  uncertainty  could  not  have 
been  tolerated.  The  privileges  of  that 
House  were  to  be  regulated  by  Magna 
Charta  and  the  law  of  the  land;  and 
Magna  Charta  itself  declared  that  the  Aub<* 
jects  of  this  country  were  to  be  imprison- 
ed only  '  per  judicium  parium,  vel  legem 
terree.  Even  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
1st,  there  was  a  direct  acknowledgment  to 
this  effect,  by  the  three  branches  of  the 
legislature,  where  it  is  declared  that  no 
freeman  can  be  confined  or  detained  ia 
prison: — ^That  a  writ  of  Habeas. Corpus 
cannot  be  denied  to  any  man: — And  that, 
if  any  one  should  be  committed  without 
just  cause,  he  ought  to  be  delivered  up  or 
bailed.  This  was  at  a  time  when  the 
House  was  assuming  to  itself  great  powers^ 
and  when  it  was  contending  with  the 
crown  as  to  the.  power  of  commitment. 
The  House  of  Lords,  too,  had  declared 
this  right  on  the  part  of  the  Commons  to 
be  an  assumption  of  power  agauUt  law; 
And  in  the  case  of  Ashy  and  White,  it  had 
been  resolved,  that  neither  House  bad  stay 
such  power,  so  far  as  it  was  not  warranted 
by  act  of  parliament.  These  Kesolutiona 
passed  during  periods  of  heat  and  conten- 
tion, and  when  the  House  had  assumed 
powers  which  nobody  would  venture  to 
deny  were  illegally  assumed.  Undoubt- 
edly, the  House  would  not  go  to  the 
Journals  of  the  House  of  Loros  to  learn 
what  their  privileges  were;  but  when  they 
were  callea  on  to  make  a  moderate  use  it 
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their  prirllegeft,  Chey  could  hardly  &ci 
amiss  in  seeing  what  were  the  opinions  of 
others  on  the  subject  of  these  privileges 
Kach  of  the  three  branches  were  at  aU 
times  anlious  enough  ^o  deny  such  a  pri- 
vilege to  each  other;  but  they  were  all,  in 
their  turns,  alike  eager  to  assert  it  to  thetn- 
fielves. 

There  was  another  drcumstance.  too, 
which  might  be  worthy  of  consideration. 
"  On  what  ground  did  either  House  claim 
this  privilege?*'  The  House  of  Lords 
might  assert  it  in  their  legal  capacity;  but 
that  House  could  lay  claim  to  it  only  as  a' 
branch  of  the  legislature.  The  right  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  who  spoke  last, 
had  said  it  was  necessary  that  n6  slur 
•hould  be  cast  on  that  House.  Were  they, 
however,  to  be  in  this  respect  more  pro- 
tected than  the  crown?  The  crown  coy'.d 
do  no  more  than  order  a  prosecution  iti 
case  Y)f  a  libel  against  its  authority :  so 
could  that  House  without  resorting  to  the 
present  extraordinary  privilege,  without 
which  they  wotild  be  equally  protected 
with  the  crown.— The  right  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  however,  went  on  to 
flay,  that  this  privilege  was  agreeable  to 
law,  and  that  tnere  were  instances  of  com- 
plaints of  the  kind  from  the  earliest  period, 
when  there  was  any  necessity  for  making 
them.  This  he  denied :  as  the  first  in- 
stance of  such  a  complaint  was  in  the 
case  of  Hall,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elisa- 
beth. The  fight  hon.  and  learned  ^entle- 
toan  had  also  said,  that  there  had  been  a 
^e^lar  and  ttndisputed  custom  of  com- 
muting on  such  eharges.  lliis  he  must 
also  deny.  In  the  case  of  Crosby  and 
OliTer,  the  House  had  undoubtedly  pro- 
ceeded to  commitment,  and  the  judge  had 
refused  them  the,  benefit  of  the  Habeas 
Gbrpus,  although  it  was  declared  to  be  the 
right  of  every  man,  but  this  they  had 
done  on  the  ground,  that  these  two  pef- 
•ons  had  been  committed  for  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  law  of  parliament,  which  was 
unknown,  lliis,  he  presumed  to  think 
was  a  dangerous  doctrine,  but  he  left 
it  to  abler  hands  tb  discass  it.  In  the  case 
^  Mr.  Wilkes,  however,  the  House  had 
tiot  ventured  to  commit^  for  he  had  re« 
4isted  their  authority.  There  were  only 
two  cases  of  the  kind  in  which  resist- 
ance had  been  made,  and  in  both  of  these 
Cbe  commitment  had  been  prevented.  In 
the  year  i680,  Mr.  Stdwetl  was  ordered  to 
be  (Committed,  bot  he  insisted  the  order, 
dad  the  Hmise  finding  itself  in  a  dileinma, 
fotdl  rhit  he  Wal  mk,  and  totdd  not  be 


brought  np  till  ft  distant  dfty.  The  Mlier 
case  was  that  of  >lr.  Wilkes,  who  bav'iikg 
refused  to  attend  in  consequence  of  tber ' 
order  of  the  House,  the  House  agafci  fhced 
the  Friday  for  his  attendance,  and  to  avoid 
meeting  the  question,  adjourned  on  the 
Thursday. 

The  noble  lord  then  proceeded  fo  nd* 
tice  the  case  of  the  Kentish  petitionert. 
One  of  these,  a  Mr.  Culpepper,  afterward* 
petitioned  affainst  a  return  of  6ne  of  the 
members,  aTlegiiig  that  he  haf^  the  great* 
est  number  of  legal  votes,  and  a  Commit* 
tee  of  that  House  reported  on  his  petition^ 
that  he  being  one  of  the  petitioners  in  tlie 
scandalous  Kentish  petition,  was  not  daly 
elected.  Could  there,  he  asked,  be  m 
stronger  specimen  of  the  feelings  of  suCh 
a  parliament,  and  of  the  danger  of  SuOh 
an  arbitrary  right  as  ibis  ?  He  begged  th« 
House  to  recollect  that  the  two  cases  de^ 
ded  by  chief  justice  Dc  Orey  were  deyr* 
mined  on  this  ground,  that  the  law  of  par^ 
liament  was  unknown.  Lord  Shaflesbor^ 
too.  Was  refused  to  be  released  on  similar 
grounds,  butftom  this  additional  ^feasott 
also,  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
privilege  m  f:icit  curut,  so  that  his  conduct 
might  have  amounted  to  an  obsirtictton. 
Were  the  subjecU  of  this  conncry  to  be 
tried  by  a  law  which  was  not  known? 
Were  they  even  to  become  amenable  to  ii 
secret  tribunal  ?  If  the  House  had  ft  right 
to  call  before  them  persons  not  memberv 
of  the  House,  to  answer  fi>r  their  conduct, 
would  not  such  persons  in  reality  beeoflie 
subject  to  a  secret  tribunal  ?  Would  th^ 
not  be  deprived  of  their  fair  trial  by  tbetr 
peers?  become  subject  to  a  tribunal  not 
bound  down  by  the  solemnity  of  an  oath : 
and  where  the  privilege  of  eounsel  troutd 
not  be  allowed  them? 

He  had  felt  it  his  dity  to  say  thus  much 
as  to  what  he  eonceived  to  be  the  la^^  oil 
this  subject.  He  had  done  so  to  shear 
what  would  be  the  grievous  Oppression  to 
which  the  public  must  be  escposed,  if  per- 
sons,  not  members  of  that  House,  were 
liable  to  be  so  called  on  and  so  treated. 
He  hoped  the  House  would  recollect  that 
they  were  called  on  to  determine  a  quet*> 
tion  of  *the  most  grave  consideration,  and  - 
Which  was  sb  doubtful  in  the  opinion  of  t 
great  majority  of  that  HoUse,  that  they 
adjourned  the^  consideration  of  it  ibr  Si 
Week.  The  worthy  baronet  had  not  had 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  observattOtH 
against  him,  or  of  making  any  reply  tO 
them;  he  hoped,  therefore,  tht  flfooso 
would  come  to  the  icomtderttion  -of  tfai 
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4)ae8tion  not  with  the  feelings  of  advocatet 
bat  of  judgeg.  The  hon.  gent,  who  had 
brought  forward  the  motion  stated  it  to  be 
his  object  to^  give  a  check  to  such  obser- 
vations as  be  had  been  accustomed  to  hear 
from  the  worthy  bart.  The  hon.  gent, 
who  seconded  the  motion  stated  it  to  be 
hts  object  to  repress  jacobinism ;  and  a 
Qiird  gent.,  on  a  former  nrght  had  said, 
that  no  person  could  doubt  as  to  the  opi- 
nions and  views  of  sir  Francis  Burdett. 
He  trusted  the  House  was  not  prepared  to 
come  to  a  decision  on  so  important  a  ques- 
tion with  such  feelings  as  these ;  but  that 
they  were  prepared  dispassionately  to  say, 
whether  the  publication  in  Question  was 
or  was  not  a  scandalous  libei,  reflecting 
on  the  just  prififeges  of  that  House.  For 
his  own  partr  he  thought  it  was  not.  He 
felt,  however,  that  the  House^as  in  a  di- 
lemma on  the  subject,  and  therefore  ihould 
move  that  the  other  orders  of  the  day  be 
now  read. 

Lord  BiimiMg  said  he  did  not  think  it 
possible  to  overstate  the  importance  of  the 
paper  then  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House,  because  it  attacked,  in  the  most 
^ross  and  violent  manner,  the  jnst  privi- 
leges of  that  House,  without  a  due  respect 
for  which  ihey  must  soon  sink  into  insig- 
nificance— because  the  present  were  not 
Ordinary  times,  nor  was  the  hon.  baronet, 
who  was  the  author  of  it,  an  ordinary  man. 
The  hon.  baronet  had,  for  a  length  or  time, 
in  furtherance  and  support  of  his  favourite 
child — a  reform  in  the  representation  of 
the  House  of  Co:nmons — taken  every  op- 
portunity to  blacken  the  character  of  the 
House.  From  time  to  time,  the  House 
had  heard  that  they  had  not  a  leg  to  stand 
on ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  last  session 
the  hon.  bart  bad  even  said,  that  the  only 
place  In  which  the  people  of  England 
were  treated  with  contempt  was  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Some  gentlemen 
had,  in  extenuation  of  many  passages  in 
this  paper,  said,  that  they  were  nonsense ; 
he  had  no  inclination  or  intention  to  deny 
the  truth  of  the  observation ;  but  that,  in 
his  mind,  made  very  little  diflerence.  Cer- 
tain facts,  stated  in  a  certa'm  way,  might 
be  equally  mischievous  in  their  tendency 
and  efibct,  whether  done  nonsensically  or 
with  ability ;  and,  if  the  Hotise  wished 
their  privite^  shopid  not  be  trampled 
nnder  foot,  it  was  high  time  to  assert 
them.  The  noble  lord  had  said  a  msit 
deal  on  the  word  resist— but  all  he  hadnid 
amounted  only  to  this,  that  it  meant  hum- 
ble petitiooa.    He  wa%  however^  irf  a  dif- 


ferent opinion;  for  when  this  tvord  came 
to  be  coupled  with  and  applied  to  parttco- 
lar  passages  of  the  hon.  baronet's  Letter 
to  his  Constituents,  it  would  appear  to^ 
mean  a  resistance  much  more  forcible  and 
energetic,  and  what  was  meant  to  lead  to 
verjr  different  results  than  those  of  humble 
petitions.  The  hon.  bart.  had  said,  the 
decision  of  the  House  of' Commons  was 
greater  than  ttie  law  of  the  land.  He  had 
also  said : 

"  It  is  therefore  now  time  to  resist  the 
doctrine  upon  which  Mr.  Jones  has  been 
sent  to  >kewgate;  or  it  b  high  time  to 
cease  all .  pretensions  to  those  libertiei 
which  were  acquired  by  our  fore-fathers, 
afler  so  many  struggles  and  so  many  sa« 
orifices/' 

"  Either  the  House  of  Commons  is  an* 
thoriaed  to  dispense  with  the  laws  of  the 
land,  or  it  is  not.  If  the  constitution  be 
of  so  delicate  a  texture,  so  weak  a  frame^ 
so  fragile  a  substance,  that  is  to  be  only 
spoken  of  in  terms  of  admiration,  and  to 
be  viewed  merely  as  a  piece  of  curious 
but  unprofitable  workmanship ;  if  Magna 
Charta,  and  all^  the  wholesome  laws  of 
England  be  a  dead  letter ;  in  that  case,  the 
affirmative  of  the  proposition  may  be  ad- 
mitted ;  hot  if  the  constitution  lives,  and 
is  applicable*  to  its  ends;  namely,  the 
happiness  of  the  community,  the  perfect 
security  of  the  life,  liberty,  and  property 
of  each  member,  and  of  all  the  members 
of  society,  then  the  afiirmative  of  the  pro- 
position can  never  be  admitted ;  tnen 
most  we  be  freemen,  for  we  need  no  bet- 
ter seciiritv,  no  more  powerful  protection 
for  our  rights  and  liberties^  than  the  laws 
and  constitution." 

'*  To  these  laws  we  have  a  right  to  look 
with  confidence  for  security;  to  these 
laws  the  iiidividnal  now  imprisoned  has 
through  me  .applied  for  redress  in  vvn. 
Those  who  have  in^prisoned  him  have  re- 
fused to  listen  to  my  mice,  weakly  ex- 
pressing the  stronff  principles  of  the  law, 
the  undeniable  claims  of  this  English- 
man's birthright  Your  voice  may  come 
with  more  force,  may  command  jp-eater 
respect,  and,  I  am  ntyt  without  hope,  thai 
it  may  piove  irresistible,  if  it  proclaim  to 
this  House  of  Commons,  as  the  touguei  of 
our  ancestors  proclaimed  to  the  kings  of 
old,  Nchama  iega  AngUa  mtaare,  or  in 
more  clear  and  not  less  forcible  hinguage. 
The  laws  of  England  shall  not  be  changed.** 

These  passages,  he  most  contend,  meant 
aTeiistanoe  hr  beyond  the  noble  lonTa 
explanstloli  df  honibte  -pstitloai.    Thn 
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hoh.  baronet  had  set  out  with  saying  the 
House  had  no  power  to  commit ;  there 
was,  he  said,  no  period  in  the  history  of 
the  country,  in  which  the  House  had  not 
enjoyed  and  exercised  that  right,  though 
be  confessed  it  had  always  been  exer- 
cised with  the  greatest  leniency.  The 
noble  lord  then  adverted  to  the  com- 
mittal of  the  messenger  of  the  Hoase  by 
the  lord  mayor  in  1771.  •In  that  case 
the  House  ordered  Wilkes  to  attend,  but 
he  refused  to  do  so,  unless  they  sent  for 
him  as  member  fgr  Middlesex.  He  was 
ordered  to  attend  on  the  8th,  and  they 
afterwards  adjourned  to  the  Otb,  because, 
for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves, 
they  did  not  then  chuse  to  enter  into  a 
controversy  with  him. — In  the  case  of 
Woodfall,  who  had  published  a  libel  against 
the  Speaker,  Woodfall  was  sent  for,  and 
gave  up  the  author,  John  Home.  Home 
was  then  sent  for,  but  having  more  wit 
about  him  than  many  other  meu,he  desired^ 
to  be  informed  whether  he  was  sent  for  sts 
a  witness,  or  on  a  charge.  He  was  told 
there  was  a  charge  against  him,  and  he 
appeared.  He  escaped,  however,  any 
further  notice,  because  no  charge  could 
be  made  out  against  him.  The  noble  lord 
said,  it  would  be  an  abuse  of  the  time  of 
the  House  to  waste  more  of  jt,  by  endea- 
vouring to  shew  that  this  paper  was  a 
gross  and  scandalous  libel  on  its  character, 
and  a  breach  of  its  privileges;  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  hon.  baronet  had  men- 
tioned the  Speaker's  Warrant  would  be 
conclusive  on  the  subject.  "  Let  this  in- 
strument, this  thing  $ui  gcntris,  be  con- 
trasted with  ihe  description  above  given, 
of  the  properties  of  a  lawful  warrant. 
Does  it  not  evidently  appear  tiiat  this 
piece  of  unsealed  paper,  signed  by  the 
Speaker,  by  which  an  untried  subject  has 
been  outlawed,  bears  no  feature  of  lega- 
lity? And  that  from  the  commencement 
of  this  proceeding,  in  its  progress,  and  to 
its  conclusion,  there  is  not  one  single  ftep. 
that  has  not  been  iparked  with  disrespect 
for  the  laws — a  disrespect  in  which  all  the 
parts  have  been  wonderfully  consistent 
throughout,  in  constituting  the  most  un- 
lawful act  the  mind  of  man  can  possibly 
conceive.'* 

(t  would  be  en'dless  to  point  out  all  the 
passages,  that  contained  injurious  and  in- 
sulting reflections  upon  the  character  and 
conduct  of  that  House,  he  should  therefore 
content  himself  with  calling  the  attention 
to  one  or  two  other  paragraphs  which 
struck  him  as  peculiarly  calumnious.  One 


was  that  wherein  the  hon.  baronet  charges 
the  House  with  the  assumption  of  the 
power  to  inflict  arbitrary  and  unlimited 
punishments. 

"  Then,  again,  as  lo  the  kind  of  punish- 
ment. If  they  have  the  absolute  power 
of  imprisoning  and  releasing,  why  may 
they  not  send  their  prisoners^ to  York  gaol 
as  to  one  in  London  ?  Why  not  confine 
men  in  solitary  cells,  or  load  them  witK 
chains  and  bolts?  They  have  not  gone 
these,  lengths  yet ;  but  what  is  there  to 
restrain  them,  if  they  are  to  be  the  sole 
judges  of  the  extent  of  their  powers ;  and 
if  they  are  to  exercise  those  powers  with- 
out any  controul,  and  without  leaving  the 
parties  whom  they  choose  to  punish  any 
mode  of  appeal,  any  means  of  redress?" 

There  was  also  a  passage  in  wbidi  the 
hon.  baronet  spoke  of  that  House  as  being 
the  lower  or  inferior  branch  of  the  legisla* 
ture :  *'  They  (the  House)  have  become 
the  proprietors,  by  burgage  tenure,  of  the 
whole  representation ;  and  in  that  capa- 
city, inflated  with  their  high  blown,  fan- 
ciUil  ideas  of  majesty,  and  tricked,  out  in 
the  trappings  of  royalty,  think  privilege 
and  protection  beneath  their  dignity,  as- 
sume the  sword  of  prerogative,  and  Jord  It 
equally  over  the  King  and  the  people." 
His  lordship  said,  he  did  not  know  the 
meaning  of  it ;  but  it  was  certainly  a  very 
great  abuse  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  hon.  baronet  had  been  pleased  to  re- 
fer to  the  Konian  Satirist,  who,  when  lash- 
ing the  vices  of  a  corrupt  country,  particu- 
larly upbraids  the  absence  offeeling  gene- 
rally exhibited  for  the  suflTerings  of  small 
men  in  hunible  stations.  The  poor  man 
may  lose  his  goods  and  all  his  edects. 
Should  his  house  be  burned  to  the  ground, 
no  one  troubles  himself  about  it;  but  if 
misfortune  touches  the  great,  then  all  par- 
take of  the  general  sorrow. 

"  Ma|^  Artarii  cecidit  domus,  &c. 

"  Tunc  geaiimus  casus  urbisj  tuno  odimus  ignem." 

'*  Poor  Codrus  excites  oo  sympathy/*  &c. 

This  was  an  insinuation  the  House 
has  never  deserved.  He  had  not  heard, 
nor  could  conceive,  that  the  House  ever 
oppressed  a  poor  man.  He  could  con- 
ceive a  poor  man  committing  a  gross  and 
scandalous  libel  on  the  House,  and  also  a 
powerful  man  who  could  write  a  still  more 
scandalous  libel  in  defence  of  him  ;  and 
as  the  hon.  baronet  had  in  the  House  ad- 
mitted that  libel  to  be  his,  he  thought  it 
high  time  for  the  House  to  assert  its  pri- 
viUses,  aqd  he  should  therefore  vote  for 
the  fiesolatiooa. 
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Sir  S,  Romiiiy  observed,  that  when  this 
question  was  before  under  consideration, 
he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  impress  upon 
the  House,  the  necessity  of  allowing  time 
for  the  fullest  deliberation  of  so  important 
>  subject.  *  Since  that  period  he  had  given 
it  all  the  attention  in  his. power  :  yet  after 
all  tlie  consideration  that  he  had  bestowed 
on  it,  he  must  say,  that  if  it  was  true,  as 
bad  been  stated  by  gentlemen  opposite, 
that  he  was  the  only  person  who  enter- 
tained doubts ;  of  those  doubts  he  was  not 
ashamed.  He  had  now  to  congratulate 
the  House  upon  the  disposition  that  was 
manifested  to  meet  the  discussion  with 
that  degree  of  temper  and  deIil)eration 
whioh  was  suited  to  its  importance.  He 
congratulated  it  upon  the  change  which 
had  taken  place  in  its  tone  and  feelings 
upon  this  question.  Tbey  had  not  that 
night  heard  of  carrying  it  with  acclama- 
tion. There  was  happily  a  cessation  of 
those  warm,  indignant,  and  intemperate 
emotions,  under  the  influence  of  which 
many  were  disposed  on  the  former  occa- 
sion to  precipitate  the  decision.  The  re- 
sult of  such  a  satisfactory  change  must  be, 
that  though  the  decision  to  which  the 
House  would  now  come,  should  be  the 
same  decision  as  it  would  have  pronounced 
upon  the  former  night,  still  it  was  impos* 
sible,  but  that  the  House  must  declare  its 
determination,  in  a  manner  much  more 
creditable  to  itself;  as  well  as  more  calcu- 
lated to  acquire  that  respect  from  the  peo- 
ple, which,  upon  every  principle,  was  al- 
ways to  t^e  desired.  In  taking  into  its 
consideration  the  nature  of  the  publica- 
tion complained  *  of,  the  House  had  two 
questions  to  discuss ;  First,  whether  it 
was  a  libel  at  all,  and,  next,  whether  it 
was  expedient  to  acquiesce  in  the  Resolu- 
tions proposed.  For  his  own  part,  he  was 
free  to  admit,  that  he  still  entertained 
doubts ;  first,  whether  this  publication  was 
alibe^;  and  next,  whether  it  intrenched 
upon  the  privileges  of  that  House.  In 
order  fairly  ^o  consider  the  full  bearing  of 
the  question,  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  review  it,  from  the  very  circumstance 
in  which  it  originated,  to  the  motions  now 
proposed.  Such  a  course  was  absolutely 
necestary  before  they  could  justly  pro- 
nounca  against  the  present  publication. 
Tlie  hon.  baronet  who  was  the  author  of 
H,  had  complained  of  a  proceeding  of  that 
House  against  a  subject  of  these  realms  as, 
in  his  opinion,  highly  illegal.  Another 
hon.  member  of  the  House,  indignant  at 
Mich  complaint^  had  labmitted  certain  ra* 


solutions,  declaring  the  conduct  of  the 
hon.  baronet  a  gross  aud  scandalous  of« 
fence.  The  House,  therefore,  before  it 
could  pronounce  upon  the*  present  paper, 
must  be  aware  that  it  could  not,  witliout  a 
strange  departure  from  justice,  do  so,  with- 
out considering  the  nature  of  the  other 
case,  namely,'  its  right  to  commit  Mr. 
Jones.  Whatever  impression,  therefore, 
some  expressions  in^the  publication  of  tha 
hon.  baronet  might  probably  make,  if  iu 
the  main  view  of  the  original  quettionj 
that  wai,  the  imprisonment  of  Mr.  Jones* 
he  (sir  Francis)  should  turn  out  to  be  right, 
sorefy  such  a  conclusion  must' have  tha 
eflect  of  mitigating  the  impropriety  of  any 
sli'ong  or  offensive  observations  into  which 
in  arguing  such  a  serious  subject  the  hon. 
baronet  might  have  been  led.— Upon  that 
original  question,  namely,  the  rig|itof  this 
House  to  commit  for  libels,  reflecting  upoti 
its  proceedings,  he  (sir Samuel)  would  pr6- 
ceed  with  great  candour  to  state  the 
doubts  he  entertained  of  the  legality  of  ifs 
ex^cise.  Perhaps  it  would  be  a  more  ap- 
propriate expression  to  say,  that  he  doubt* 
ed  its  justifiablencss,  the  term  illegal  not 
being  properly  applicable  to  a  body  which 
was  not  under  the  controul  of  any  superior 
jurisdiction. — ^Whatever,  therefore,  were 
its  acts,  in  whatever  view  it  intei-preted  ita 
privileges,  he  was  convinced  that  if  even 
it  proceeded  4n  error,  that  error  could  alone 
be  remedied  in  that  House.  The  verv 
extent  of  such  a  power  should,  of  itself, 
recommend  the  most  scrupulous  fo^bea^> 
ance  in  carrying  into  practice  privileges 
depeiident  upon  very  dubious  grounds  for 
support.  « 

With  respect  to  the  right  of  committing 
for  a  libel,  therefore,  it  would  ill  become 
him,  knowing  that  the  House  so  lately  de* 
cided  diflerently,  to  give  his  opinioJi  with* 
out  some  diffidence.  Had  not  that  case 
been  so  prominently  before  hin,  he  would 
not  limit  ^is  eiq^ression  to  the  term  doubt* 
but  would  at  once  say,  that  he  thought  the 
commitment  for  a  libel  reflecting  upon  the 
past  proceedings  of  that  House,  was  un> 
justifiable.  When,  therefor^,  such  an  opi? 
nion  was  entertained  by  any  part  of  that 
House  or  of  the  country,  it  was  to  be  recol- 
lected that  there  was  at  present  a  person 
suffering  under  the  exercise  of  the  disputed 
right,  and  therefore  it  became  a  duty  par- 
ticularly and  deliberately  to  review  the 
merits  of  that  individual's  case.  Ttfking 
for  granted,  (indeed  it  had  not  been  de- 
nied) that  the  warrant  under  \rhich  Mr* 
Jones  was  committed,  waittrictly  copied 
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in  the  puUicAtUin  of  the  hon.  haronet,  that 
warrant  tet  forth  two  ofianeca:  iirst,  a 
•candaloos  and  libelloot  attaek  upon  tha 
conduct  and  character  of  that  Houaa; 
aiid«  aeeondly,  a  timilar  ofience  against 
tbt  ehaftieter  and  conduct  of  loaie  parti- 
cnlar  members.  With  respect  to  the  first 
head  of  ofience^  although  he  had  looked 
With  the  most  ineuisttiye  attention  to  the 
pQblfcation  lor  wnich  Mr.  Jones  was  com- 
mitted, he  most  contend,  that  in  such 
paper  there  was  not «  single  exprrssien  re- 
flecting «p5n  the  coiidact  and  charact4»r 
of  that  House.  It  most  certainly  com- 
plained of  the  condnct  of  two  meikihers  of 
that  Hoose,  and  in  making  them  the  sob* 
|ect  of  a  diseuBsion  in  a  debating  society, 
putting  tbeitt  on  their  trial  before  personf 
who  had  paid  their  shilling  Car  admission, 
and  flubjecting  them  to  be  arraigned  bv 
those  who  gratuitously  displsyM  their 
eloquence  in  the  accusation  of  such  cha- 
racters, was  rery  reprehensible ; %J)ut,  still, 
it  could  not  be  construed  into  a  libel 
against  the  character  of  that  House.  ¥ov 
what  were  the  words  of  Mr.  Jones's  pub- 
lication ?— 

''  Windham  and  Yorke^^^-British  Fomm, 
SS,  Bedford-Street,  Coyent-Garden<*-Mon- 
day,  Feb.  >  19,  l.SI0.-.^ue6iion  :->«.Which 
was  a  greater  outrage  upon  the  public  feel- 
ing, Mr.  Yorke's  enforcement  €^  the 
Standing  Ordor  to  exclude  Strangers  from 
ihe  House  of  Commons,  or  Mr.  Windham's 
recent  attack  upon  the  LibeKy  of  the 
Press?" 

The  gravamen  of  the  complaint  was  for 
enforcing  the  Standing  Order  for  ejcclu- 
sion.  Such  enforcement  was  the  act  of 
the  indWidoal  and  not  of  the  House  (mur- 
mnrsirom  the  ministerial  benches.)  Fi^m 
the  manner  of  the  gentlemen  opposite,  he 
tieroeived,  that  they  did  not  concur  in  his 
infisrenoe.  He,  however,  feh  convinced 
that  hia  oheervation  was  justified  by  the 
mdersleod  practice  of  that  House.  He 
was  fortified  in  that  opinion  by  the  autho* 
rtty  of  the  Chair,  when  on  a  recent  occa- 
sion (the  discission  of  the  byo-kw  of  Lin- 
eelnVInn,)  it  was  communicated  to  a 
right  hon.  friend  of  his  (Mr.  Windham,) 
tliat  the  propriety  of  eniforcing  it  coold 
not  become  a  question  of  delMte.  The 
ooly  point,  in  which  the  House  ga^pe  its 
ooncorrenoe  or  was  at  all  consulted  >vas 
npon  the  €rst  day  of  the  Besskms,  when  it 
agreed  to  the  Standing  Order.  But  the 
aaccoeding  paragraph  of  the  paper  folly 
proved,  ikit  in  the  contemplation  of  thie 
anther,  Ibe  eenanra  ngprassad  M  by  so 


means  apply  to  the  House  but  to  tho  in- 
dividnal  member.  That  paragsaph  was  mm 
followt.:— * 

*'  Istt  Monday,  aAer  an  intaraatin^ 
discussion,  it  was  unatiimo«sly..decidod» 
that  the  enforcement  of  the  Standing 
Orders  by  shutting  out  Strangers  from  the 
gallery  of  the  House  of  Goounona,  ougjhl 
to  be  eeneured  as  an  insidious  and  iU-tiniod 
attack  upon  the  liberty  of  the  prase,  mm 
tending  to  aggravate  the  discantnnte  of 
the  people,  and  to  render  tbeir  reprosan* 
tatives  objects  of  jealous  suspicion.^' 

Observe,  then,  how  carefully,  and  ia 
what  a  jealous  manner  the  opinion  which 
the  sentence  went  to  convey,  was  espreaa- 
ed.     Why  was  it  so*  guardied  }   onijr  to 
prove  that  its  censure  went  to  afiect  Iho 
individual  members,  and  was  not  at  all  in- 
tended to  apply  to  the  character  or  con* 
duct  of  that  House.     Moreover,  it  wan 
evident,  that  the  censure  was  not  levelled 
at  the  Order  of  that  House.    No  such  in- 
tention could  be  supposed.    TbeattaHcfc 
was  made  upon  its  enforcement  at  thai 
meet  particalar  moment,  when  the  public 
mind  was  vigilantly  directed  to  the  pro* 
ceedings  of  Pteliament ;  and  as  that  eo* 
forcement  coold  only  be  the  act  of  an  in- 
dividual, it  was  impossible  to  say  that  in 
the  publication  there  was  a  single  syllable 
effecting  or  reflecting  upon  the  character 
of  the  House,  mnless  it  was  attempted  to 
be  held  that  ito  character  was  committed 
with  the  conduct  and  character  of  emmry 
individual  member.     Though  such  waa 
his  sincere  conviction  upon  that  partef 
the  case,  he  trusted  that  no  person  would 
consider  him  as  in  any  degree  justifying 
the  nature  of  this  aMack  upon  these  two 
hon.  members  ^Messrs.  Yoiice  and  Wind* 
ham).    He  wonld  ^o  further,  and  state 
his    opinion,    that    such    a    pulHicatien 
amounted  to  a  libel  against  the  individuab 
mentioned,  inasmuch  as  it  imputed  by 
inuendoi  rery  improper  motives  to  their 
conduct. 

But  then,  in  revertog  to  the  warrant 
under  which  Mr.  Jones  was  confined,  it 
wonld  be  found,  that  thoogh  one  branch 
of  his  oflence  was  stated  to  consist  in  li* 
belling  the  conduct  and  character  of  par« 
ticalar  members,  still  it-was  notapecified 
that  it  waf  for^eonduct  punned  by  them 
within  that  Hoose.  Next,  with  respect  to 
the  remedy  which  e  person  so  committed 
posaeased.  Although  it  was  true,  aa  ia 
the  ease  of  Alderman  Ccaeby,  that  the 
ooorts  below  would  not  interfere,  upon  the 
gromid  that  they  knew  nothing  about  the 
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privileges  of  hvliament ;  yet,  if  it  were 
•pecifi^  in  the  warrant  of  commitment* 
what  those  privileffes  were,  and  in  what 
their  alledged  violation  con&isted,  was  it 
not  reasonable  to  presume  that  the  indivi- 
dual might  be  relieved  by  Habeas  Corpun  ? 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  man  was 
committed  by  the  House  for  saying,  that 
Bank  notes  had  depreciated  in  value,  and 
(bat  tbev  had  chosen  to  declare  it  a  breach 
of  priTilege.  Wookl  it  be  maintained 
that  aooh  a  person  would  not  be  relieved 
hy  Habeas  Corpus.  Indeed,  from  every 
▼lew  which  he  was  able  to  take  of  the 
question,  he  could  not  restrict  himself  to 
say,  that  he  merely  doubted,  but  must 
avow  that  he  entertained  Tery  strong 
doubtr  of  the  power  of  that  House,  to  com- 
mit for  libels  a^cting  its  past  proceed- 
ings. He,  at  the  same  time,  fully  ad- 
mitted that  such  a  right  was  possessed  by 
them,  in  order  to  punish  all  breaches  of 
privilege  which  went  to  obstruct  the  per- 
formance of  their  many  sacred  and  im- 
portant duties.  Such  obstructions,  how- 
ever, must  not  operate  in  an  indirect  way, 
they  must  at  once  tend  to  produce  that 
wito  which  they  were  charged  as  intend- 
ed to  produce.  There  were  numerous 
cases  where  the  authority  of  the  House 
would  be  debarred,  unless  it  had  the 
power  to  -prevent  these  direct  impediments 
to  the  exercise  of  its  duties.  Such  were 
the  refusal  of  witnesses  to  attend,  or  an- 
swer interrogatories  put  to  them.  Such 
were  all  attempts  to  intimidate  members 
ill  the  votes  they  should  give.  Unless 
the  House  had  in  such  cases  the  power,  of 
proceeding  by  the  summary  way  of  com- 
mitment tor  contempt,  there  could  be  no 
nnbiaised  decision. 

The  power  of  commitment  for  censor- 
ing past  proceedings,  was  far  difierent  in 
its  nature  and  consequences.  It  was  in 
contradiction  to  the  most  sacred  and  im- 
portant principles  of  positive  law*  It  con- 
founded in  the  same  tribunal  the  discord- 
ant characters  of  party ^acctiser  and  judge. 
It  deprived  the  accused  of  that  which 
every  legal  jurisdiction  secured  to  him, 
tlie  power  of  being  heard  in  his  own  de- 
fence. It  went  to  decide  upon  the  con- 
duct of  the  accused  without  suffering  him 
lo  state  his  own  construction,  and  in  his 
absence,  the  judges  who  were  to  decide, 
were  each  engaged  in  putting  an  aggra- 
vated interpretation  upon  his  meaning. 
He  who  must  best  know  what  he  himself 
meant,  was  lefosed  to  be  heard,  and  the 
eonstruction  of  those  who  were  ignorant 
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of  his  motives  and  meaning,  vrms  to  bo 
substituted.  Was  there,  he  would  ask, 
one  judge  in  the  courts  below,  who  would 
deny  to  'an  individual  thus  situated,  the 
right  of  being  heard  in  his  own  defence, 
or  in  the  denial  of  such  a  right  would  ven* 
ture  to  adopt  his  own  construction  of  the 
conduct  of  the  accused  ?  Let  the  House 
pause,  then,  and  reflect  upon  the  course  it 
was  now  adopting !  Let  it  recollect  that  it 
was  proceeding  against  the  hon.  baronet, 
without  having  examined  a  single  wimess, 
without  the  power  of  examining  upon 
oath,  as  judges  of  the  law  and  of  the  fact, 
and  without  that  power  of  appeal  being 
allowed,  which  the  accused  in  all  the  ordi* 
Hary  courts  of  justice  possess. 

But  even  allowing  that  in  very  extraor- 
dinary cases  this  power  should  be  vested 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  still  he  would 
contend  that  where  the  necessity  ceased, 
there  the  privilege  ceased  also.  In  the 
case  of  Mr.  alderman  Crosby,  what  waa 
the  language  of  chief  justice  De  Grey  ? 
He  argued  that  such  a  power  was  legal 
because  it  was  necessary.  Was  it  not 
then  strictly  justifiable  in  him  to  assume 
the  converse  of  that  proposition  ;  namely, 
that  when  it  is  not  necessary  according  to 
the  interpretation  of  that  judge  it  was  not 
legal?  Where,  then, was  the  necessity 
for  putting  into  practice  a  disputed  prin- 
le|;e  for  an  alledged  offimce,  cognizable  by 
the  courts  of  law  ?  A  right  hon.  gent, 
on  the  former  night  of  this  discussion,  had 
stated  that  the  powers  of  that  House  were 
not  to  be  circumscribed  by  the  exact  and 
artificial  rule  of  evidence  obwrved  in  courts 
of  subordinate  jurisdiction.  The  rules  upon 
which  he  (Sir  Samuel)  conceived  that 
House  were  bound  to  regulate  tbeir  deci* 
sions,  were  comprehended  within  no  such 
definition.  They  were  rales  above  them 
and  all  courts  whatsoever,  by  which  from 
the  fallibility  of  human  nature  all  its  tri« 
bunals  should  be  governed.  The  being 
that  had  the  powersto  dispense  with  them 
was  hr  above  us,  uninfluenced  by  the 
prejudices  of  human  passions,  or  the  wan* 
deringsof  human  reason. 

It  was  often  repeated  by  the  gentlemen 
opposite,  that  for  the  exercise  of  this  pri« 
vilege  the  precedents  upon  our  Journals 
were  innumerable.  He  should  be  glad  to 
know  where  they  were  to  be  found,  in  or- 
der  to  ascertain  the  analogy.  I'be  first 
case  in  which  this  privilege  of  committing 
for  libels  upon  past  proceedings,  and  which 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  cited 
as  a  precedeitt  during  tbe  former  debatet 
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I00k«  place  in  the  year  1580^  againal  A)r> 
thur  Hall,  it  nvaa,  indeed,  rather  ezlra^ 
ordinary  to  refer  to  auch  >a  period  for  pre* 
cedents^  and  not  leas  to  fix  upon  tdat  par* 
tJGular  case.  One  woald  have  thougbt« 
that. the  reigns  of  the  TiMlorswere  not  the 
tiotea  beat  calculated  to  illustrate  the  sa- 
cred security  in  which  oor  ancestors  had 
held  the  privileges  of  parliament,  and  the 
libeitiesof  the  people.  One  would  have 
supposed  at  least,  that  those,  now  so  te» 
nacious  of  the  privileges  of  that  House, 
would  be  slow  in  referring  to  the  reign  of 
a  monarch  who  told  the  House  of  Com- 

f  mons  not  to  trouble  itself  with  matters  of 
State,  .^nd  who  upon  another  occasion 
dispatched  a  messenger  to  that  House, com* 
manding  it  not  to  proceed  further  in  a 
public  transaction,  m  which  it  was  en- 
gaged. 

.  hat  reverting  to  the  case  of  Hall-*- 
He  was  not  alone  sentenced  to  an  im- 
prisonment for  six  months,  but  fined 
<I00  marks,  and  was  to  undergo  a  fur- 
ther undefined  imprisonment  unless  he 
should  make  such  a  retractation  as  suited 
the  taste-  of  his  Majesty's  Chancellor 
of    the    Excheouer,  Comptroller  of  the 

^House-hold,  and  the  two  Secretaries  of 
State.  If,  then,  such  a  proceeding  was 
the  precedent  for  that  House  to  adopt  and 
act  upon  in  the  present  case,  were  the  hon. 
gentlemen  opposite  prepared  to  act  upon 
the  whole  case ;  because,  most  certainly, 
if  firom  such  authority  they  drew  the 
tight  to  commit,  why  not  to  inflict  fines, 
and  demand  retractations  suited  to  the 
taste  of  his  Majesty's  ministers,  under  p^in 
of  continued  and  unlimited  imprison- 
ment? If  the  existence  of  precedents 
was  all  that  was  wanted,  he  could  re- 
fer tkem  to  many— to  cases  where  the 
House  of  Commons  had  adjudged  per- 
sons for  a  breach  of  its  privileges,  to 
hard  labotnr  in  jails,  to  imprisonment 
for  life,  and  to  the  case  of  two  men, 
who.  were  placed  upon  the  same  horse, 
with  their  faces  towards  the  tail*  thus  eXf 
bibited  to  the  derision  and  contempt  of  the 
populace.  Still  there  was  no  analogy  in 
the  breaches  of  privilege  thus  pumshed 
and  in  the  case  of  libel.  Indeed,  there 
was  Jthe  authority  of  Mr.  Hatseil,  that 
firom  the  period  of  Hall  until  tbe  time  of 
the  Long  Parliament,  an  interval  of  sixty 
years,  this  privilege  against  libel  was  not 
called  into  practice.  And  it  was  most  mis- 
taken language  to  call  these  cases  prece* 
dents,  in  ihe  legal  signification  in  which 
that  teem  was  aadterstood«.They  were  not 


siKb-^they  were  the  mere*  exevoiaea  '«f 
authority /and  not  tbe  solemn  decisipoa^ 
a  judicial  tribiinal,  upon  a  eaae  fody  «iMft 
temperately  argued  and  decided  upMik' 
He  knew  very  well  that  in  the  year  I Mi^. 
in  the  strngglef  between  that.  n< 


tbe  House  of  Lords*  Resolutions  of  aalroM^ 
nature  were  adopted  by  the  former,  n 
was  theD  "  Resolve^*  That  to  piiiii  «■ 
publish  any  books  or  libels  refleotuig  opam 
the  proceedings  of  the  Hoose  of  Conunrnm^ 
or  of  any  member  ther^eC  for  or  relntifli^ 
to  his  service  therein,  is  a  high  violiiti^Ma 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the.  Hnneo 
of  Commons/'  Butsurely  it  was  not  iqma 
a  Resolution  of  that.  House  they  weuM  pio* 
ceed  to  invade  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 

The.  learned  gentleman  next  proceeded 
to  review  the  modern  cases  of  Crosby 
Flower,  and  contended,  that  they  were 
authorities  for  the  present  case,    hi  the 
former    there  was    no    publication,  aad 
that    of  course  decided    nothing.    Nei* 
ther  did  the  refusal  of  the  judges  proTe 
any  thing  in    support  of  such  prtvile* 
ges.    They  refused  to  interfere  becMaft 
they  were  ignorant  of  them.     They  con* 
sidered  them  as  described  by.  sir  Edward 
.  Coke,  as  those  privileges  looked  after  bjr 
so  many,  but  which  no  man  could  Bad  ^ 
and  that  no  judge  could  dischargo  an  in* 
dividual  charged  in  execution  by  another 
court,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  relieve 
those  who  sought  their  remedy  by  another 
law  than  that  by  which  they  were  con*^ 
mitted.    With  respect    to    the    case  of 
Flower,  the  Editor  of  the  Cambridge  news* 
paper,  he  was  committed  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  for  a  libel  on*  an  individual  of  that 
body  (the  bishop  of  LandafF,)  and  ordered 
to  pay  a  fine.    Was  the  House  in  the  pre^ 
sent  case  prepared  to  say,  that  was  an 
analogous  precedent?     would  they  m^ 
that  they  possessed  the  right  to  mie  aa 
well  as  to  confine  ?     But  the  right  hon. 
tbe  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  ad- 
verted  to  the  opinion  of  lord  Kenyoa,  when 
an  application  was  made  to  the  Coipt  of 
King's  Bench,  in  behalf  of  Flower,  for  n 
Habeas  Corpus.    That  noble  lord  did  then 
think  proper  to  introduce  into  the  preli- 
minary observations  to  his  decision,  that 
if  ever  the  time  shoukl  come  that  any  ma* 
lignant,  any  factious,  any  bad  man,  ahould 
wish  to  overturn  the  constitution  of  the 
country,  the  first  step  he  would  take»  bo 
dared  to  say,  vrould  be  by  attacking  tbe 
courts  of  justice,  and  the  privileges  oT  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  (Loud  cries  of  heaiv 
heoffi  from  tbe  Ministenal  beBcbea.)^. 
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>Wi— Id  the  hem.  gvntleawn  oontiBiie 
ir  cheering  when  they  learnt  that  the 
aoMe  jadge  iheoghk  proper  to  introdace 
ihii  obBervation  upon  the  ca«e  of  a  man 
eomnaitlcd,  not  for  an  attadc  opon  the 
p«i?ileaea  of^any  court  of  jaitice,  or  of 
eitfaer-Honte  of  Pariiaaient»  but  for  a  libel 
vpon  an  indiTidoal.  Indeed,  whoever  re- 
Tievred  thoie  observations  ofthat  noble  lord, 
in  which  hestated  kid  refusal  to  the  appli- 
cation for  a  Habeas  Corpus,  could  not  consi« 
der  itaathecalm,  deliberate,  sober  determi- 
aatien  of  a  learned  judge,  sitting  in  jndg* 
■Mnt  upon  the  personal  hberty  of  a  «ub- 
jec^  When  the  following  obserration, 
with  wbieh  he  concluded,  was  fully  con- 
sidered, it  -was  impossible  to  allow  such  a 
preeedent  to  hare  weight  with  any  unpre- 
jndteed  tr^hunal.     "  Having  heard  it  ar- 

Ked|  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  party  must 
remanded— beyond  all  doubt,  unless 
we  wish  to  overset  all  the  law  of  parlia- 
ment ;— unless  we  chuse  to  lend  our  hand 
to  do  that  most  sacrilegibut  act,  to  endea- 
vour to  overthrow  the  constitution  of  the 
cenntry,  this  person  must  be  remanded/' 
That  oofdd  only  be  considered  the  Ian- 

eage  and  decision  of  one  member  of  that 
dy,  whose  commitment  was  complained 
of,  and  of  one  judge,  for  it  did  so  happen, 
(hat  when  the  case  was  argued  Mr.  justice 
Lawrence  was  absent  from  indisposition, 
and  Mr.  justice  Le  Blanc  sat  at  Nisi  iH'ius, 
to  <9«ildball«  It  waaupon  these  grounds 
tiwt  he  (sir  &)  entertained  such  strong 
doabiB  of  the  justifiableness  of  th&t  privi- 
kga>  which  went  to  declare  aa  libels  all 
censnraa  upon  thtf  past  proceedings  of  that 
Hovie.  There  was  no  man  who  would 
deny  that  that  House  ought  to  be  under 
the  controol  of  public  opinion.  When, 
therefore,  the  expression  of  a  popular  and 
eoBstitutional  jealousy  chancea  to  wander 
into  libel,  the  trial  of  the  ofience  ought  to 
be  aubmitied  to  those  tribunals,  where 
^oea  who  were  to  pronounce  the  verdict 
were  neither  parties  nor  accusers.  So 
impressed  was  he  with  the  purity  of  such 
doctrine,  that  he  should  feel  it  to  be  his 
4nty,  at  no  remote  day,  to  move  for  the 
UberattoB  ol  Mr.  Jones,  without  expecting 
Mm  topnesent  that  kind  of  petition  which 
hnd  been  conaidered  usual  on  sach  occa- 
aions. 

it  eo«id  not,  he  observed,  reasonably 
•be  considered  as  necessary  that  a  person 
eommiturd  should  c<»nsent  tn  a  Icirmal  ab- 
juration of  th«  opinion  which  bad  given 
•fence,  before  he  was  discharged.  This 
mu  not  thought  aecesiary  in  any  civil 
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coortfthonghabjaralaott  might  be  required 
in  the  apiritual  courts.  Could  it  reasona- 
bly be  nqoirad  that  a  man  should  conaeni 
to  his  own .  hnmiliation,  so  far  as  to  ae» 
knowledge,  for  instance,  that  be  had  pre- 
varicated ^  And  here  he  alluded  to  a  case 
that  occurred  last  session,  that  of  general 
Clayering*  where  the  pers<»i  committed 
had  refuaad  to  make  any  such  dedaration« 
and  that  refusal  at  leas^  in  his  opifiion^ 
did  him  honour.  Such  men  might  very 
possibly  believe  Ihemseives  innocent  { 
aAd  wnatever  the  House  asight  induce 
them  to  declare,  they  could  not  make  them 
alter  the  opinion:  But  this  was  not  di- 
rectly to  the  present  question.  Thinking 
the  anther  of  the  paper  complained  o^ 
right  in  the  main  proposition,  though  ho 
confessed  that  the  language  appeared  to 
be  in  some  parts  intemperate,  he  could 
not  agree  that  it  deserved  any  censnre  at 
all.  Some  of  the  passages  be  did  not  well 
understand,  but  he  cohld  not  therefore 
join  in  the  opinion  of  the  noble  ford 
(Binning)  who  oamed  that  he  did  not 
known  their  meaning,  but  still  thoufhi 
they  must  mean  some  abase  of  the  House. 
If  the  hon.  baronet  resily  thotight  that  «d 
injustice  had  been  committed  in  imprison 
ing  a  British  subject.  It  could  not  have 
been  expected  that  he  shoold  speak  ef  thii 
with  pecteot  calmness,  and  ihero  some 
allowance  ought  certainty  4o  be  madOb 
There  was  a  case,  whieh  if  it  had  beasi 
that  of  an  individual,  he  would  have  eited 
in  the  way  of  an  oi^fNenlnin  «d  Aoamseab 
The  House  «f  Commons  in  the  case  of  she 
Aylesbury  election,  in  a  paper  of  Reaaena 
drawn  op  by  that  Oommittee,  agreed  to 
by  the  House,  snd  sent  up  to  the  Lords^ 
bad  used  language  much  more  violent  lo 
the  House  ^  Lords  than  any  thai  hid 
been  used  respecting  themselves  in  the 
publication  now  complained  of.  He  rand 
an  extract  from  the  paper,  which  waa*i|i 
substance— «« That  the  Hoow  of  Commeoa 
did  not  wonder  that  their  lordships, 
the  encroachments  which  they  had 
upon  the  constitution,  now  wiahod  lo 
overturn  the  whole  frame  of  it ;  that  Ae 
House  found  that  under  the  specious  pne* 
text  of  a  regard  to  public  freedom,  their 
lordships  endeavoured  to  draw  the  deter* 
mination  of  liberty  and  pri»perty  inio  the 
bottomless  and  insatiable  gulpb  of  their 
own  privileges,  which  tendeO  to  swallovr 
op  the  rights  of  both  crown  and  people/' 
He  asked  whether  there  was  any  thing  in 
the  pablicasion  now  complained  of  oq«sd 
to  the  violence  off  this  laoguagof  if  a 
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prirate  pcnrfon  had  made  ufd  of  the  Ian- 
raige  he  had  jiMtquoted^  i|  might  have 
Seen  juftl y  said,  that  it  wat  not  for  him  to 
te  rash  in  complaifUDg  of  intemperate 
ezpreations. 

"  He  neatt  ad  vetted  to  the  invidioas  re- 
ference wfaiich  had  been  made  to  the  past 
conduct  of  sir  F.  Bindettt  he  not  being 
present  to  defend  himself.  Such  an  irre- 
gular proceeding  would  of  itself,  in  a 
court  of  iaW|  be  considered,  if  persevered 
in,  as  a  contempt  The  hon.  baronet  was 
to  him  a  total  stranger,  except  in  as  far  as 
he  had  observed  his  public  conduct ;  and 
therefore  it  could  not  be  supposed  that  he 
was  influenced  by  any  other  consideration 
than  a  regard  to  duty  in  the  course  vrhich 
he  felt  himself  bound  to  pursue.  It  had 
been  remarked  by  a  right  hon.  and  learn- 
ed gent,  (the  Master  of  the  RolU),  that  the 
question  had  been  forced  on  the  House, 
and  the  House  was  bound  to  decide  upon 
it  This  would  have  been  correct  if  it 
had  been  asserted  of  any  of  the  courts  be* 
low.  They  muat  decide  if  their  opinion 
was  called  for.  Their  rule  yirwJUu  juaUHa 
*^they  must  pronounce  whatever  might 
be  their  opinion  of  consequences.  That 
HoQse^  hovrever,  was  under  no  such  obliga- 
tion^ It  was  not  bound  to  decide  becanse 
an  individual  reading  a  publication  in  the 
mornings  which  appeared  to  him  very 
ofiensive,  h^d  brought'  it  in  the  evening 
before  the  House— and  he  thought  this  a 
case  on  which  it  would  be  better  not  to 
•dopt  any  proceeding,  even  if,»by  a  se- 
VM'e  construction,  it  could  be  contended 
that  privilege  had  been  violated.  In  mat- 
ters of  authority,  as  well  as  in  religion, 
eeverity  against  heresy  only  served  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  its  disciples.  After 
the  late  decision  of  the  House,  this  was  no 
time  to  provoke  discussions  respecting  its 
snthority.  He  did  not  mean  to  sa^  that 
gentlemen  had  not  voted  conscientiously 
oo  the  subject  of  the  Expedition  to  the 
Scheldt ;  bat  unfortunately  in  that  instance 
ks  dbcision  was  ceotrary  to  the  opinion  of 
the  nation  in  general.  He  asked  whether 
-gentlemen  themselves  were  not  satisfied 
Slat  thi^  was  the  case  }  The  hon.  and 
learned  gent,  condttded  by  observing  that 
be  would  vote  for  the  order  of  the  day. 

Mr«  Stepkm^  when  he  heard  the  able 
and  elomieBt  speech  of  his  hon.  and  learn- 
ed friena«  ta  which  be  had  Uitened  with 
admiration,  if  not  with  convictioB«  felt 
*  that  the  account  be  gave  of  what  he  stated 
on  e  former  nighl  waa  correct,  viz.  that 
-hk  deebted  whether  thia  was  or  waa  not  a 


libel.    He  gave"^  no  deotded  opi&iMi  cm 
that  occasion,  and  there  was  hatdlysimy 
thing  in  what  he  had  jost  said  iacoaeiBt* 
ent  with  his  manly    character.    If  assy 
thin^  could  have  added  to  the  respect  be 
felt  for  him,  it  would  be  thecontehoplatton 
of  the  generosity  with  which  he  supported 
the  cause  of  one  whom  he  concerred  to  be 
an  injured  individual,  in  opposition  to  whet 
he  understood  to  be  the  general  opinioo  of 
the  House.     But  the  last  topic  which  bis 
hon.  and  learned  friend  had  introdaced»had 
better  have  been  omitted,  as  it  tended  to 
provoke  disunion,  and  to  prevent  the  ia* 
fluence  of  his    own    argument.     Bven 
though  it  were  admitted  (which  he  did  not 
admit)  that  the  decision  of  the  Hoose  od 
the    late  inquiry,  was  contrary  to  that  of 
the  nation  in  general,  it  did  not  therefore 
follow  that  the  House  should  abstain  fnvm 
supporting  its  own  privileees.    If  it  were 
true  that  the  House  had  tallen  into  dis- 
credit, it  was  not  likely  to  be  raised  again, 
by  the  admission  that  a  British  subject  bad 
been  unjustly  committed  with  the  assent 
of  botli  8ides*^of  the  House.     His  boo.  aed 
learned     friend    was  not  present  at  that 
tin^e ;  but  then  he  was  too  well  convinced 
of  his  love  of  justice  to  doubt,  that  if  he 
had   thought  the  act  wrong,  he    would 
have  taken'  the    earliest  opportunity  to 
move  that  the  prisoner  should  be  discharg- 
ed. 

He  had  listened  with  the  most  pe coltar 
attention  to  the  speech  of  his  hoe.  and 
learned  friend,  because  he  expected  lo 
have  found  in  it  something  precise  upon 
a  point  which  the  noble  lord  near  fain 
(lord  Ossulston)  had  left  in  a  very  vague 
stale,  namely,  as  to  the  bounds  between 
what  was,  and  was  not  a  libel.  He  bad 
endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  ascertain  whe^ 
ther  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  did,  or 
did  not,  think  this  publication  libelleos. 
If  he  did  not  consider  it  a  libel,  then  the 
greater  part  of  what  he  had  said  was  x^ 
levant ;  if  he  did  consider  it  in  tliat  light, 
then  the  greater  portion  of  his  elaborale 
argument  did  not  apply.  His  bee.  and 
learned  friend  meant  to  say  that  this  was 
no  libel ;  what  he  must  defend  was  the 
assertion,  not  that  the  Hosiie  had  ne 
power  to  commit  for  censure  on  their  psat 
proceedings,  but  that  it  had  no  power  to 
imprison  in  any  case.  The  argument  waa 
that  the  House  had  no  right  to  conunitie 
any  case  without  a  trial.  The  assertion 
was,  not  that  the  House imd  erred  inihe 
exercise  of  a  joet  right,  but  it  was  ar|[iiid 
sy  UogisUcaUy » that  utt  House  had  n«  right 
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to  fine  or  impriioii  in  any  ctae*  His  faon. 
•od  learned  friend,  however,  admitted, 
that,  in  cectain  casea,  tlie  Hoote  had  Uie 
right  of  cfimmilting  to  prison.  Hit  hon. 
and  learned  friend  had  said^  that  he  would 
mof  e«  that  Mr.  Jonee  should  be  discharg- 
ed. If  he  could  bring  the  House  to  agree 
with  hioi  in  discharging  the  prisoner, 
upon  the  ground  that  the  House  had  no 
right  to  cooimit  him,  then  he  (Mr.  S.) 
thought  that  he  ought  not  to  stop  there, 
but  Uiathe  ought  to  move  for  an.  address 
to  the  crown,  to  make  some  compensation 
to  Mr.  Jones  for  the  time  he  had  been 
imprisoned.  He  did  not  however  think 
the  House  would  agree  to  discharge  him 
on  any  such  ^und;  but  if  it  should, 
then  he  himsell  should  think  it  his  duty  to 
move  for  an  address  of  this  kind. 

His  hon.  and  learned  friend  had  next 
discussed  the  question.  Whether  Mr. 
Jones  had  been  properly  committed? 
Those  who  argued  that  his  committal 
was  unjustifiable,  appeared  to  him  to  deny 
the  principle  on  which  the  arffument 
in  his  opinion*  must  rest.  He  did'  not 
know  how  to  defend  the  justice  of  the  act, 
except  upon  authority,  and  the  Custom  of 
parliament.  This,  however,  in  his  opi- 
nion, was  the  obvious  and  proper  grounid ; 
and  being  borne  out  by  the  best  autho- 
rities and  the  custom  of  parliament,  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  saving,  that  the  pro- 
ceeding was  completely  within  the  juris* 
diction  of  the  House.  His  hon.  and  learn- 
ed friend,  however,  had  rejected  autho- 
rity. He  had  arraigned  lord  Kenyon  of 
precipitation  in  the  case  of  the  king  and 
Flower,  and  had  laboured  to  overturn  the 
ao^ority,  npon  a  ground  which  had  been 
generally  considered  as  adding  strength  to 
an  authority,  namely,  that  the  Judge  had 
immediately  declared  the  matter  to  be  so 
clear  thai  it  was  not  necessary  to  hear  itar- 

fued  at  length.  He  had  not  been  able  to 
nd  in  the  pamphlet  itself  the  reasons  for 
setting  aside  these  authorities;  but  now 
precipitation  in  a  judge,  deciding  upon 
a  great  constitutional  question,  in  which 
the  libertvof  the  subject  was  so  materially 
concemeo,  was  specifically  alledged. 

Supposing,  however,  that  this  objection 
coulo  have  availed,  bow  could  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  get  rid  of  the  decision 
of  the  Court'  of  Common  Pleas?  That 
court  had  decided  in  the  same  way  in  the 
case  ol  Crosby,  and  had  expressed  its  opi- 
nion in  the  stronsest  and  most  distinct  lan- 
gaage.«Tbe  Judges  stated  that  they  conld 
not  take  co^;niaanQe  of  tbe  case,  as  it  de- 


pended not  on  the  common  law,  baton 
the  coaiiieftMii>/Mrliasiattt— the  custom  and 
law  of  parliament,  of  which  the  Houses 
of  parliament  themselves  were  the*  sale 
judgef.  This  case  of  Crosby,  thereA>re, 
he  contended,  was  a  clear  aiid  distinct  au* 
thority  for  the  steps  that  had  been  taken 
in  tbe  cases  of  Flower  and  Jones.     • 

The  modern  authorities  appeared  tQ  him 
to  have  been  denied,  lor  no  other  reaaon 
that  he  saw,  except  Uiat  they  were  mo* 
dero.  But  even  the  ancient  autharities 
had  not  been  foirly  stated.  The  hon. 
baronet  had  in  his  pamphlet  reasoned  syi* 
logistically  on  the  remarks  of  lord  Coke, 
that  no  court,  not  of  record,  had  the  power 
of  fine  and  imprisonment.  How  lord  Coke 
applied  this  only  to  the  ordinary  courts, 
as  evidently  appeared  from  his  Fourth 
Institute,  wherein  he  stated,  that  the  judges 
were  not  to  take*  cognisance  of  the  deci- 
sions of  parliament,  which'  were  governed 
not  by  the  common  law  but  by  the  custom 
of  parliament.  And  in  another  part  of 
the  same  Institute  he  said,  that  the  House 
of  Commons  had  the  power  of  Judicature, 
and  he  cited  cases  from  the  time  of  £li* 
aabeth,  to  prove  this. 

But  then  hb  hon*  and  learned  friend  had 
maintaine<i,  that  little  weight  could  be  ^« 
lowed  to  authorities  taken  from  times 
when  the  House  was  treated  with  no  great 
respect  by  the  sovereign.  The  argument 
would  have  been  gocKl  for  something,  ff 
this  question  had  related  to  the  prerogative 
of  the  qrown.  But  it  was  noth'mg  with 
reference  to  the  subject  now  under  con- 
sideration—the power  of  parliament  in  de» 
fending  its  own  privileges.  The  in&r* 
ence,  therefore,  was  rather  in  favour  of  fan 
view  of  the  subject.  The  power  was  so 
clearly  understciod,  too,  that  the  House 
had  exercised  it,  even  at  a  time  when  it 
was  so  narrowly  watched  by  the  crovra. 
His  hon.  and  learned  friend  had  still  re- 
lied on  the  case  of  Mr.  Hall,  cited  by  lord 
Coke;  and  contended  that  the  additions 
there  to  the  punishment  of  imprisonment 
rendered  it  of  no  avail  as  a  precedent. 
But  it  did  not  follow,  because  there  were 
other  circumstances  connected  with  the 
exercise  of  the  authority  of  the  House  in 
that  case,  that  the  House  had  no  power  to 
commit  at  all.  Mr.  Stephen  then  men- 
tioned another  of  the  cases,  where  a  man 
was  committed  fur  assaulting  a  member  of 
tbe  House.  All  these  were  cited  by  lord 
Coke,  to  shew  that  the  House  had  the 
power  which  the  hon.  baronet  had  denied^ 

As  to  the  inference  deduced  from  tUa 
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not  Mug  ft  court  of  record*  Mr.  Stephen 
•xproneo  hk  sorprisethftt  of  all  men  lord 
Cc^lhoold  have  been  cited  in  support 
^  that  argiuneiit**-when  it  might  hare 
been  found  by  an  examination  of  Hatsell'f 
Precedents*  that  lord  Coke  had  wished  that 
Ibe  tongoe  might  cleave  to  the  roof  of  bis 
mouth  who  Jaid  that  this  Hoase  was  not  a 
court  of  record*  or  that  it  had  not  the 
power  of  judicature.  It  unquestionably 
'  had  that  power,  according  to  the  autlio- 
rity  of  lord  Coke*  in  certain  cases.  Now* 
it  was  not  fair*  to  publish  partial  citations 
«o  as  to  make  the  public  imagine  that  so 
sreat  an  authority  as  lord  Coke  was  in 
nvour  of  those  who  argued  that  the  House 
had  no  power  to  imprison.  The  modern 
decisions*  he  believed  were  admitted  to 
be  on  his  side.  He  understood  his  learned 
friend  to  have  said*  that  the  courts  below 
did  not  commit  for  libels  as  contempt. 
To^  disprove  this*  Mr.  Stephen  cited  Black- 
stone*  who  stated  that  the  courts  had  the 
power  of  summary  committal  generally 
tor  any  attack  on  the  past  conduct  of  the 
judges  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 
This  would  have  been  a  strong  authority 
in  his  favour  as  far  as  analogy  went»  even 
if  no  precedents  had  existed. 

Mr.  Stephen  expressed  his  astonishment 
(bat  those*  who  were  peculiarly  atteched 
to  the  democratical  part  of  our  oodstitu* 
tton,  should  be  willing  to  allow  this 
House  to  be  trampled  upon*  or  to  go 
begging  £»r  protection  to  the  courts  of 
law*  connected  as  its  privileges  ^ere  wkh 
4ht  support  of  that  constitution.  He  had 
not  heard  this  question  met  at  all  upon 
ito  real  principles  and  true  merits.  If  the 
House  must  ^  te  the  courts  of  law  for  the 
protection  oi  its  privileges*  then  the  judges 
appointed  by  the  crown  would  be  the 
arbiters  of  these  privileges ;  for*  though 
not  now  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
crown*  the  judges  were  still  appointed  by 
it.  They*  however*  would  no  doubt  act 
"With  impartiality;  but  then  an  appeal 
would  lie  to  the  Hopse  of  Lords*  and  then 
ibe  privilegea^f  that  House  would  depend 
upon  the  other  House  of  parliaments  With 
respect  to  the  decision  on  the  Inquiry  into 
the  policy  and  conduct  of  the  Expediton* 
he  did  not  think  the  public  in  general  dif- 
fered from  the  House.  Tlie  public  had 
discovered  by  the  Inquiry*  that  their  pre- 
vious opinions  with  respect  to  the  com- 
Bander*  had  been  founded  in  delusion  and 
calumny.  They  had  perceived  that  their 
ilrst  impressions  were  erroneous*  when  thev 
Ibund  the  oommandeg  completely  excut 
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pated  by  one  ef  the  ReseintioM  propened 
by  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  Me.    Nor 
would  the  public  now  think  that  tb«y 
were  wrong  in  supporting  thosepiitciples 
which  had  been  sanctioned  tn  the  besi  of 
times*  and  which  had  been  found  neces- 
sary in  order  to  enable  the  Hoase  to  pro* 
tect  the  liberties  of  the  subject.     If  th« 
millers  of  Isle  worth  were  to  send  rofim- 
sentatives  to  that  House*  who  would  agree 
to  give  up  the  power  of  imprisonment,  the 
House  would  have  no  authority  to  oonspnl 
the  attendance  of  witnesses*  or  to  force 
them  to  give  evidence;— -Sandon  and  CIn* 
vering  would  have  escaped,  and  the  nioet 
important  Amotions  of  the  House  woukl  be 
at  a  stand.     He  called  therefore*  upon 
even  those  who  might  think  that  tbe  Honee 
laboured  at  present  under  public  disappro* 
bation*  to  support  ite  privileges  In  the  hope 
of  better  times  in  future.     His  hon.  and 
learned  friend  had  said*  that  be  knew  no« 
thing  of  the  hon.  baronet*  except  in  his 
public  capacity  and  by  his  public  com^ 
duct    He  (Mr.  Stephen)  was  also  subject 
to  thatdisadvantage.   But  could  any  raem* 
her  have  in  this  case  any  other  ieeKng', 
than  that  of  a  regard  to  duty?    If  thej 
had  any  particular  ^sympathy*  it  must  We 
with  the  -party  accused.     He  was  a  mem* 
ber  of  the  House*  and  it  might  be  birbwn 
fate  to  incur  its  displeasure.    As  to  the 
argument*  that  the  members  were  jtMlBea 
in  their  own  cause,  he  woold  ask    hia 
hon.  and  learned  friend*  whether  he  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  applying  to  the  court  of 
chancery  for  committal  for  contempt,  in 
cases  where  the  contempt  was  so  very 
oblique  as  that  of  marrying  a  ward  of 
chancery  ?     In  cases  of  commitment-by 
one  court*  no  other  would  interfere ;  and 
though  he  was  hardly  called  upon  to  nect 
an  extreme  case,  he  would  say*  that  even 
supposing  the  House  did  commit  for  nU 
ledging  that  bank-notes  were  depreciaitd» 
no  other  court  would  interfere*  if  it  was 
stated  in  the  warrant  that  the  commitment 
was  for  a  contempt*  as  this  would  be  taking 
upon  itself  to  decide  upon  the  privileges 
or  one  of  the  Houses  of  parliament. 

Mr.  Stephen  then  proceeded  to  ob- 
serve* upon  the  unfiiir  treatmetit  which  he 
thought  the  hon.  gentleman  who  brought 
forward  this  business  had  met  with  mm 
the  gentlemen  opposite.  It  had  first  been 
laid  to  his  charge*  that  he  had  beCtt  guilty 
of  the  offence  of  consulting  with  the 
minister.  When  the  hon.  gendeman  de» 
nied  this*  then  the  charge  was  turned  upon 
the  seconder;  and  when  be«  tg0|  deniea  it. 
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hirotelf  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  Tlie 
Housef  by  passing  this  breach  of  its  privi* 
leges  over^  would  be  in  a  worse  situation 


for  it*  own  defence.-»Mr.  Stephen  then 
denied  that  Magna  Charta  was  disregard- 
ed by  those  who  contended  for  tiiis  power 
in  the  House,  because  it  did  not  apply  to 
eases  of  contempt.  The  House^  he  as- 
serted, wiifi  acting  with  lenity,  because  the 
pnbUcation  had  toand  its  way  into  various 
newspapers,  and  was  industriously  circu* 
laled.  Several  further  complaints  might 
Iberefore  have  been  made  on  tbe  same 
ground  as  the  present.  This  view  of  the 
matter,  then,  was,  that  this  was  an  un- 
fortimate  occurrence,  but  one  upon  which 
they  could  not  help  coming  to  a  tote. 
What  proved  ibo  ncoessity  of  this,  if  other 
proofii  had  been  wanting,  was  tbe  fact,  that 
It  had  been  argnad  that  very  nights— that 


then  thehoD.  gent  was  arraigned  for  not 
having  consulted  persons  of  experience 
before  be  brougbt  a  matter  of  such  im- 
fKVtance  to  the  notiee  of  the  House.  The 
afiair^  however,  waa  now  before  them^  and 
tbey  must  proceed  upon  it,  however  in* 
csttvenienl  that  might  be.  They  could 
Qot  pass  it  over  without  exposing  them- 
selves to  be  trampled  upon  and  despised 
altogether  in  future.  He  recollected  a 
storv  which  he  had  heard  abroad  appli« 
cable  to  their  present  situation.  A  person 
of  th^  name  of  Murphy,  who,  to  distin- 
gmsh'  him  from  another  of  the  same  name, 
wsa  called  Irish  Murphjr#  had  suffered 
himself  to  be  most  unmercifully  beaten  by 
one  of  inferior  strength  without  resistance. 
A  man  met  him  the  next  Jay  i^itb  his  arm 
in  a  sling;  hii  eyes  black  and  blue;  his 
teeth  knocked  out  of  their  pboes,  &c.  &c. ; 
and  said  (though,  by  the  bye,  there  was 
seme  doubt,  whether  he  was  an  Irubman), 
**  Why,  you  are  a  disgrace  to  your  coon* 
try.  Von  are  the  first  coward  that  overcame 
fromlreland.'^  The  bruised  man  replied, 
"My  dear  creature,  I  wish  to  take  the 
world  aisy.^'     Now,  this  was  a  wrong  ap* 

plicatiov^  of  a  correct  principle,  for  the  ^        , 

man  wm  much  more  severely  beaten  than    ■««i*y-<€flotempIation  of  that  period  sets  the 
be  would  have  been  if  he  had  defended    character  and  privileges  of  this  House  in 


that  foil  time  should  bc^given  for  the 
sideration  of  this  mosi  important  queMion, 
and  I  strenuously  supported  the  adjourn- 
ment whieh  has  taken  plac^  in  order  thai 
our  minds  might  come  to  this  discussion! 
with  the  most  perfect  coolness,  and  after 
full  deliberatu>n  I-  have  devoted  mysrif 
during  the  interval,  to  tbe  investigntioir  of 
the  sobjecti  with  all  the  attention  I  am* 
capable  of  bestowitig,  both  as  to  tbe  ge** 
neral  question  of  privilege^  and  as  to  ue 
particular  case  before  us  ;  and  with  every 
sentiment  of  respect  for  the  talents  and 
knowledge  of  my  learned  friend  (Sir -Sa- 
muel Romilty,)  who  spoke  last  but 
one,  I  am  compelled  to  say,  that  if  the 
doctrines  which  he  has  promulgated,  are 
to  prevail,  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  at  once 
an  end  of  the  privileges  of  this  Hotiae,  an 
end  of  its  authority,  aild,  with  that,  an  end 
of  the  free  constitution  of  this-  coulstry, 
which  has  been-  obtained  and  preserved 
by  the  exertion%f  those  privileges/  Mv^ 
learned  friend  has  referred  to  th^.xoutao 
ot  proceeding  respecting  privilege,  dorinr 
Ifie  reigns  oftbe  faome  of  Tudor  ;  aiid  has 
jTistly  reprobated'  that  period  as  one  of 
Constitutional    authority.    But,    sir.  tbo 


the  most  conspicuous  light.  After  an  era 
of*  prolonged  and  despotic  usurpation  un- 
der the  Tudor  race,  when  the  princes  of 


than  it  could  be  reduced  to  by  taking  steps    the  House  of  Stewart,  when  James  1.  and 


CKarles  t.  attempted  ta  continue  the  ty«  \ 
ranny  which  had  characteriaed  the  pee*  '« 
ceding  reigns,  the  efforts  of  the  House  of 
Commons  (the  champions,  of  the  liberties  f 
of  the  people,)  armed  with  notEiiig  but  ita^< 
prmleges^  fheir  sole  but  sure  means  for 
protecting  theconstitiition ;  wielding  them 
by  the  advice  of  the  great  and  enlightened  ' 
patriots  of  that  period,  beat  down  the  ty-  | 
ranny  of  the  Stewarts,  and,  in  defiance  of  I 
the  crown,  established  the  liberty  of  fiig-^l 
land.    Then  it  was  that  sir  £dwani  Coke;' 
Mr^l^m,  Mr.  St.  John,  Mr;  Selden,  and'' 
tEe  other  freat  men  of  tfaaTperfod/^illeSl 
equally  in  the  law  of  (larlianlent,  and  in ) 
the  common  law  of  the  country,  btit  never  | 
(Confounding  them,  directed  this  House  to  I 


the  House  hadnot  the  power,  because  it    those  great  ends.     In  that  period,  tbe 

bad  not  exercised  it  in  its  full  extent,  in  the    **  "'^ 

CMC  of  Wilkes»    If  then  the  House  should 

consent  to  paia  over  this  afiur  to*ni|^ht, 

tbey  might  justly  be  considered  as  halving 

renounced  the  whole  power  of  commits 

ment  in  foture.  blood,  and  the  establishment  of  tbe 

Mr.  A4iam  rose  and  spoke  as  follows :        cruel  despotism^-evento  deplored,  even  in 
Mv.  Speaker;  it  was  my  anxious  wish,    contemplation,  by  all  good  neo ;  bm  it 


\ 

Hooseof  Commons  fought  its  way  through  . 
every  difficulty,  and  forced  the  monarch/ 
to  yield  to  the  inalienable  rights  of  thV 
people.^  Tho4e  etiorts,"  it  Is  tiMe."were 


B.<rTB 
fellbweo  by^e  efiusion  of  much  human 
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A^TCr  occnrred  till  now  (when  it  is  intro- 
dacedj  to  start  doubts,  as  to  the  use  and 
existence  of  those  important  privileges, 
which  before  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell 
had  accomplished  objects  of  such  magni- 
tude,) that  those  grievous  calamities  formed 
an  argument  against  the  constitutional 
privileges  of  this  House.  Afterwards, 
when  the  restoration  took  place,  without 
a  single  stipulation  being  made  with  the 
sovereign  in  favour  of  the  subject,  at  "  that 
sera  of  good  lavrs  and  bad  government/'* 
when  the  usurpation  and  tyranny  of 
Charles  2.  and  James  2.  were  to  be  en> 
countered,  the  House  of  Commons  again, 
without  any  additional  weapons,  with  no 
means  but  its  privileges  to  counteract  the 
despotic  character  of  the  Monarchs,  the 
corruption  of  ministers,  and  the  venality 
of  JQOges,  vindicated  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  and  compelled  James  2.  to  abdi- 
cate his  throne.  And  these  privileges, 
these  grand  and  efiicacioiA  safeguards  of 
freedom,  which  have  accomplished  such 
ends,  are  what  we  are  now  called  upon  to 
^ive  up  as  tyrannical  and  usurped,  and  as. 
inconsistent  with  the  liberty  of  the  peo- 

Sle — those  privileges  which  we  hold,%md 
ave  always  held,  not  for  ourselves,  but 
for  the  benefit  of  those  we  represent. ' 

Surely,  sir,  when  these  things  are 
brought  back  to  the  memory  of  the  House 
and  the  public^  it  never  can  be  main- 
tained with  any  colour  of  reason,  that, 
because  in  a  recent  and  solitary  inr 
st^e,*  the  power  has  been  exercised 
without  discretion,  it  is  to  be  denied  or 
abrogated.  ^The  House  of  Commons  is  a 
supreme  povverTandTt  )s  a  neceuiarylirgre- 
dlientin  we  constitution  of  every  supreme 
''power— it  is  essential  to  every  supreme  court 
'of  Justice,  to  maintain  its  independence, 
protect  its  character,  and  secure  efficacy  to 
Its  acts  and  authority!  that  it  should  hav6 
the  innate  power  ofptmishing  contemptsby 
commitment.  It  arises  from  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  and  it  is  so  imperative  in  its 
nature,  that  even  those  who  argue  against 
the  power  in  cas^of  libel,  are  forced  to 
admit  it  in  cases  of  obstruction. 

My  learned  friend  (sir  S.  Romilly,) 
indeed  does  not  find  it  possible  to  limit 
contempts  (after  the  manner  of  the  modern 
assailers  or  our  privileges),  to  mere  ob- 
struction ;  he  tnerefore  takes  another 
view  of  the  subject,  quite  distinct  from  that 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  argument  of 

^  Mr.  Fox's  History,  nage  20. 
t  The  commitiDent  of  Gale  Jonei* 


Sir  Ftancis  Burdett  But  I  confeis,  I  am 
as  little  satisfied  with  the  principle  whtclft 
my  learned  friend  espouses,  as  I  am  with 
the  doctrine  of  obstruction ;  and  as  mjr 
learned  friend,  in  maintaining  his  prfnei* 
pie,  has  found  it  necessary  to  attack  ^m 
resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commom, 
and  has  denied  their  authority,  I  aoi 
compelled  to  consider  his  argument  as 
utterly  destructive  of-  the  best-  rights  and 
privileges  of  this  House^^rights  and  pri- 
vileges, which  have  been  assefted  by  its 
acts,  and  which  stand  recorded  in  its  reao* 
lutions;  to  deny  which,  is  to  deny  the 
very  existence  of  our  most  importAat 
powers,  and  to  annihilate  our  independence 
as  a  separate  and  supreme  branch  of  the 
legislature.  This  most  alarming  doctrine^ 
I  trust,  in  the  course  of  what  I  have  to 
offer  to  the  House,  I  shall  be  able  to 
refute. 

My  learned  friend  argues,  that  the  case  in 
question  is  no  violati<m  of  the  privilege  of 
this  House,  by  showing  that  the  case  of 
Gale  Jones  was  not  a  breach  of  o^r  prrvi* 
leges;  and  to  establish  that,  I  understand 
him  to  take  this  distinction,  that  it  related 
to  matter  that  was  past,  and  not  to  matter 
depending ;  contending  that  a  libel  upoa 
that  which  is  past  and  over,  is  not  cog- 
nizable as  a  contempt ;  but  admitting  diat 
a  libel  on  existing  proceedings  is  a  con- 
tempt, and  may  in  any  court  be  punished 
by  attachment  and  imprisonment.  Sir,  I 
must  positively  and  distinctly  deny  the 
soundness  of  this  doctrine ;  I  deny  it  at 
applicable  to  courts  of  justice,  I  deny  i|,  if 
possible,  stall  more  distinctly  ana  em- 
phatically, as  applicable  to  the  privili^ee 
of  the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  as  appli« 
cable  to  the  privileges  of  this  House,  a 
branch  or  member  of  that  High  Court  of 
Parliament,  an  independent  branch  of  tlio 
legislature,  a  supreme  authority  in  the 
state  and  constitution. 

Shall  it  be  recognised  as  a  principle^ 
that  you  can  only  treat  as  a  breach  of 
privilege,  an  attack  upon  a  matter  under 
deliberation,  but  that  revilinff  the  House 
for  matter  that  is  past,  degrading  its  au- 
thority by  abuse  and  deramatioii,  as  to 
the  acta  that  are  gone  by,  and  thus  bring- 
ing it  into  contempt  aiui  hatred,  shall  not 
be  considered  as  a  breach  of  privilege  ex- 
aminable and  punishable  by  the  luHise : 
but  that  such  an  ofience  most  go  to  ano- 
ther tribunal,  and,  assuming  the  distinct 
character  of  misdemeanour,  as  distin- 
guished from  contempt,  be  triable  at  law 
only }  I  eoDttnd,  Sir,  on  the  oontraryi  to 
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me  a  common  and  perhaps  ruYgar' expres- 
sion, that  tins  destrottion  of  the  character 
of  thetiouse  by  wholesale  ;'^that  those 
attacks  upon  the  House,  or  npon  its  mem* 
bers,  in  Hie  discharge  of  their  parliamen- 
tary functions,  tendm^  to  degrade  them  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  to  fi'ighten 
tliem  from  the  discharge  of  th^ir  duty  by 
calumnies  upon  their  past  conduct;  is  a 
breach  of  privilege  punishable  as  such  by 
the  House,  and  that  the'House  is  not  driven 
to  bring  the  matter  before  the  common  tri- 
bunals of  th^  country,  unless  it  prefers 
that  course  of  proceeding;  an  option, 
which  I  shall  shew  hereafter,  in  general 
to  be  most  unfit  and  injurious  to  the  pri- 
vileges of  this  House,  and  of  course  to  the 
interests  of  the  people. 

Sir,  among  other  doubts  expressed  as 
to  the  existence  of  the  priyileges  of  this 
House,  a  doubt  is  starteo,  founded  on  the 
mode  in  which  the  House  formerly  acted 
in  resfiect  to  the  punishments  %vhich  tt 
inflicted  for  breacti  of  privilege;  but 
surely  the  nature  ol  the  punishment  can 
Devesr  be  used  as  an  argument  against  the 
existence  of  the  right  to  punish*  Time, 
circwmstances,  and  a  course  of  proceeding 
in  one  way,  will  be  justly  held  to  circum- 
scribe and  regulate  the  punishment:  but 
the  existence  of  the  punishment  in  any 
shape,  establishes  the  existence  of  the  pri- 
Tilege.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  privilege, 
on  which  lik«wise  doubts  are  started  with 
a  view  to  prove  it  an  innovation ;  it  stands 
upon  the  same  foundation  with  all  our  ge- 
neral rights,  civ|l  and  political :  on  that 
principle,  which  is  held  to  be  the  clear 
unerring  foundation  of  our  law,  namely, 
that  we  find  it  in  full  observance  for  aees, 
and  that  we  do  not  find  the  period  when 
h  commenced.  The  doctrine,  however, 
which  is  chiefly  reKed  on,  not  by  my 
learned  friend,  but  by  those  who  deny 
that  libel  on  the  House  of  Commonit,  or  its 
members,  is  a  breach  of  privilege,  and 
restrict  all  contempts  to  the  mere  right  and 
privilege  to  remove  an  obstruction ;  those 
who  maintain  this  argument  say,  that  the 
authority  of  this  House,  like  that  of  the 
eonstabM*  of  the  night,  rests  upon  the 
rtfflit  vihrich  must  exist  in  every  rase  in 
which  a  legal  act  is  to  be  done ;  namely, 
that  it  is  legal  to  remove  any  obstruction 
which  may  be  placed  in  the  way  of  those 
who  are  to  do  the  act ;  that  this  House,  if 
impeded  in  ita  deliberations  by  obstruc- 
tion ;  that  its  members,  if  stopped  in  their 
approach  to  the  House,  or  in  the  exercise 
of  their  fenctton,  have  a  right  to  punish 
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tfuch  obstruction  as  a .  contempt.  Thus,* 
Sir;the  privileges  of  this  House,  of  this  su- 
preme branch  of 'the  legislature,  ofthii^ 
grand  inquest  of  the  nation  ;  the  cflect  of 
whose  acts,  the  validity  and  character  of 
whose  functions,  are  to  be  salutary  and 
useful,  according  as  they  are  respected  or 
disgraced,  are  to  be  put  on  the  footing  of 
the  obstruction  given  to  the  constable  of 
the  night,  who  in  the  performance  of  his 
watch  sencls  any  drunken  person  to  the 
watch-house,  who  may  impede  him  in  his 
rounds. 

Is  it  possible,  that  any  thing  but  the 
most  determined  resolution  to  degrade  and' 
vilify  the  House  of  Commons,  to  destroy 
the  privileges  which  it  enjoys  for  the 
protection  of  the  people,  and  which  in 
their  exercise  have  achieved  objects  vt 
such  magnitude  and  importance,  should  be 
compared  to  the  constable  of  the  night  ? 
Would  a  right  and  authority  thus  re- 
stricted and  debased,  serve  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  the  dignity  and  eflicacy  of 
any  Court  ?  And  can  it  bt  borne  for  one 
nSomemt,*  to  have  It  said,  that  t!ie  High' 
Court  of  Parliament,  Ihat  this  branch  of 
it,  the  representatives  of  the  people,  the 
popular  part  of  the  constitution,  which  is 
now  falsely  held  up  as  inferior  to  the  other' 
branches  of  the  legislature,  can  only  de- 
fend itsetf  against  ah  inroad  of  physical 
force ;  but  that  it  has  not  the  means,  by 
its  own  intrinsic  authority,  by  its  original 
and  inherent  constitntion,  to  punish  those 
who  shall  set  op  amoral  obstruction  toitt 
authority,  and  shall  destroy  the  efficacy  of 
all  its  functions,  by  libellous  attack  and 
defamation  ? 

My  learned  friend  sa}^,  that  this  is  not 
a  time  for  agitating  questions  of  this  na- 
ture, when  the  nation  has  been  toRV  hy  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  the  Expedition  to 
Walcheren  had  been  wisely  planned,  and 
ably  executed.— 43ir,  no  Member  of  this 
House  regrets  more  than  I  regret,  the  de- 
cision which  the  Hoose  came  to  on  that 
object.  I  can  never  sufficiently  deplore 
the  effect  of  that  vote.  No  man  who 
hears  me  is  more  conscientiously  con- 
vinced than  1  am,  that  the  conduct  of 
ministers  on  that  occasion  has  been  most 
ruinous  and  culpable ;  and  that  their  con- 
tinuing to  discharge  the  duties  of  govern- 
ment, is  utter  destruction  to  the  country. 
—But,  when  the  privileges  of  the'House 
of  Commons  are  ouestioned,  when  there 
is  an  attempt  made  to  beat  them  down, 
and  destroy  them;  I  must  forget  the  con- 
duct of  tbe  House  on  the  particular  octa- 
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!8iQn :  I  must  ev«a  p^s^by  the  imprtM)«iice 
'v^icn  bus  brought  tb«  questipn  into  dis- 
tciusioD*  in  the  particular  in9taac9«  and  I 
inusi  maintain  the  conHitoUop  of  parHa^ 
meiitj  \xi  the  anxious  hope,  th^X,  if  its 
d^hu  are  asserted^  It  will  act  hereafter 
vUh  more  wisdom ;  and  to  this  de^ermina* 
tion  I  am  led  by  the  absolute  certainty, 
that,  if  the  Hou9e  is  deprived  of  its  privi- 
leges,  if  its  means  of  defence  and  attack 
vpon  those  who  are  enemies  to  its  dignity 
^^d  existence,  are  taken  away,  it  can 
ncTer  again  act  with  effect. 

Surely,  Sir,  it  is  a  most  unwarrantable 
•conclusion  to  deny  its  priyileges  at  large^ 
l>ecau$e  you  disapprove  of  its  conduct  in 
particular  instances. 

I  proceed  now»  Sir,  to  state  to  the 
fiouse  what  I  consider  to  be  the  question 
immediately  under  consideration.  It  is 
most  material  that  it  should  be  under- 
stood with  precision,  because  much  of  the 
argument  agamst  it  h  founded  on  misre- 
presenting it  What  I  conteiid  for  is, 
tiiat  a  libel  upou  the  House  of .  Commons 
collectively,  or  against  any  ^of  its  mem- 
bers, discharging  their  duty  ^i  Parlia- 
aient,  is  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  this 
House ;  and  that  the  House  has  the  pow- 
er  to  punish  such  breach  of  privilege  by 
such  imprisonment  as  it  is  the  usage  of 
the  House  to  inflict ;  namelya  by  impri- 
eonment  during  its  pleasure^  wbilst  the 
laession  lasts ;  but  not  for  a  time  certain. 
X  maintain,  that  such  is  the  privilege  and 
power  of  this  Hoase«  and  that  the  arg«- 
j»eut  of  sir  F.  Burdett  qq.  the  subject,  is^ 
i^om  beginning  to  end,  erroneoua. 

The  next  consideration  before  usj  is, 
whether  his  address  and  argument  be  not 
libellous  as  well  as  erroneous^  And  last<» 
ly,  we  must  decide  in  what  manner  he 
4)i^ht  to  be  proceeded  againatj  if  it  is  U- 
l^llous. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  argument,  which 
rests  on  the  deep  and  solid  foundattioa  of 
reason,  authority,  and  precedenti  I  wish 
the  House  and  the  public  thoroughly  to 
i^iderstand,  not  only  what  I  contend  for, 
aa  I  have  just  stated ;  but  what  i  do  not  con* 
tend  for ;  beca^use  much  of  the  art  of  those 
who  are  enemies  to  our  privileges,  consists 
an  misrepresenting  and  in  misstating  the 
<^estioa.  First,  I  do  not  contend  for  the 
privilege  of  punishing,  as  a  contempt^  libel 
generally  against  the  state,  or  ffovernmeni 
of  the  country.  This  I  tliiuk  it  n^ces«ary 
to  remark  distinctly,  becauae  by  the  casea 
to  which  we  are  referred,  in  the  argument 
q[^  sir  F«  Burdett^  it  will  be  foiwa>  vfa^o 
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ex^minedi  that  they  are  not  caaea  of  ttbei 
against  tbe  House,  or  its  membera  s  b«a 
cases  of  general  libel  against  tha  govern* 
ment.  Secondly,  I  do  not  coaUmd  lor 
the  privilege  of  imprisoning  for  a  time 
certain ;  but  only  for  the  power  of  con^ 
mitment  for  the  period  of  the  sessioo,  or 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  House,  short  of 
the. session.  Thirdly,  I  do  not  coniead 
for  the  right  of  imposing  a  fine.  Sttck  is 
tbe  moderate  nature  of  the  prlvilegs  as- 
serted :  and  yet  by  the  meat  unaectMiaa* 
able  perveraeness,  the  very  moderation  of 
the  usage  is  brought  as  an  argument  agsinaa 
the  power.* 

Sir,  I  beg  to  have  it  distinctly  under- 
stood, that  I  do  not  dispute  the  propriety 
of  free  discussion  by  the  people,  of  the  pro* 
cecdiogs  of  parliament;  and  thai  I  am 
farther  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  privi- 
leges of  the  House  may  be  discns$ed  with 
freedom,  if  they  are  discussed  with  de- 
cency; but  that  it  cannot  be  permitted 
to  discuss  either  so  as  to  degrade  and  vilify 
the  House  of  Commons  ;  bat  that  a  dtsr* 
cussion  in  that  tamper  ia  a  libel  on  tlis 
House  of  Commons,  destroy  ii>g  its  foac^ 
lions,  disabling  it  from,  tbe  exercise  of  iaa 
privileges,  powers,  and  authority,  in  aup« 
port  ef  the  liberties  of  the  people ;  aod 
that  whoever  discusses  it  in  that  spirit^  is 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  privilege*  and  liaUo 
to  be  proceeded  against  for  such  libel  by 
the  Houa^f  puoisbing  such  pemon  accordk 
ing  to  the  custom  of  this  House,  which  ia 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  learned  gent,  who  spoke  last*  (Mr* 
Stephen)  has  cited  many  of  theauihortttea^ 

f particularly  some  of  those  from  parts  o€ 
ord  Coke's  Fourth  Institute,  wriUei»  pro- 
fessedly on  this  aufc^ct  of  partismeot,  ts 
which  I  should  have  called  the  allsstioa 
of  the  House  in  detail*  I  shall  nofw>  as 
they  have  been  so  recently  read  to  yo«» 
chiefly  ajlude  to  thetn,  requesting  that  yes 
will  alwaya  bear  in  mind,  thai  lord  Coks 
was  the  highest  autliority  eo  ihia  aohjeca 
that  can  be  referred  to  ;  having  united  la 
the  most  proft>uttd  knowledge  of  tlie  com* 
men  law  of  the  country,  the  omat  pro* 
found  knowledge  of  the  law  and  esaloaaof 
parliament,  and  having  shewn  hirosatf  s 
most  authoritative  and  most  active  maaa* 
ber  of  this  HcMtae,  ai  a  time  whait  the  pck* 
vileges  of  this  House  were,  as  i  base  aU 
ready  said,  the  meant  of  curbing  tbe  aa» 
tempts  of  the  Prtace  againat  the  libcniM 
of  the  people. 


X.*" 


f^f^r^^^mr*" 


*  See  sir  F. 
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liyrd  Coke,  in  hit  Fourth  Institute,  page 
15,  sayjt,  "  efery  eourt  of  Justice  hath 
laws  and  customs  for  its  direction.  Some  by 
tlie  common  law,  some  by  the  citil  law 
and  canon  hiw,  some  by  particular  laws 
aHEid  customs  |  so  the  high  court  of  parlia* 
it^ent  imsptofniitiegibui  et  consuttudinilms 
suhtisiit, 

'<  It  is  kr  tt  conmeiudo  parKamenti,  that 
all  weighty  matters  in  parliament  moved 
oeneerning  the  Peers  of  th^  realm  or  com- 
itfiens  in  parliament  assembled,  ought  to 
be  determined,  adjudged,  and  discussed, 
by  the  course  of  the  parliament,  and  not 
by  the  ciril  law,  nor  yet  by  the  common 
laws  of  this  realm,  used  in  more  inferior 
courts ;  which  was  so  declared  to  be,  m* 
cundum  l^em  et  eoMueiudmem  parHamenHt 
oMh;eming  the  Peers  of  the  realm,  by  the 
King  and  all  the  lords,  spiritual  and  tem« 
poral ;  and  the  like,  pari  raiione,  is  for  the 
Commons,  for  any  thing  mored  or  done  in 
the  House  of  Commons ;  and  the  rather, 
fat  that,  by  another  law  and  custom  of  par^ 
Hament,  the  King  cannot  take  notice  of 
any  thing  said  or  dona  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  by  the  report  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  And  etery  member  of  the 
psrrliament  hath  a  judicial  place,  and  can 
be  no  witness.  And  this  is  the  reason 
that  Judges  ought  not  to  give  any  opinicm 
of  a  matter  of  parliament ;  because  it  h 
rtot  to  be  decided  by  the  common  laws — 
but  Kcundum  legem  et  eoniuetudinem  parlia" 
tffefrti^  and  so  the  judges  in  dSters  parlia- 
ilients  have  confessed.  And  some  hold, 
that  every  oflence  committed  in  any  court, 
pnmshable  by  that  court,  must  be  punished 
(^>roeeedifig  crithinally)'inthe  same  court, 
or  itf  some  higher,  and  not  in  any  inferior 
court,  and  the  court  of  parliament  hath  no 
hiffher/' 

The  doctrine  thus  taught  by  lord  Coke, 
rests  upon  this  mcontrovertible  maxim ; — 
that  every  supreme  body  in  a  state  must, 
from  necessity,  have  such  a  power,  that  it 
may  be  able  to  perform  its  functions,  not 
actually  only,  butvrith  effect.  It  follows, 
ttterf<fore,  that  it  must  have  the  power  of 
punishing  Hbels  upon  its  character  and 
eonduct  generally,  by  its  own  innate  vigotir 
and  authority,  without  beinffcompell^  lo 
have  recourse  to  another  tribunal  to  judge 
anod  deteimine  on  such  matter :  that  such 
a  prhalege  is  essential'to  a  supfeme  power 
m  a  state ;  that  it  cart  alone  judge  with' 
afccuracy  of  the  contempt :  that  other  tri* 
bunalt  being  ignorant  of  the  faiets^  and  un- 
acquainted with  the  eflfect  which  rt  pro- 
tfucevj  are  tuiabltf  My  t»  app^rtiotr  the 


punishment:  that  such  authority  is  not 
only  inherent  in  the  Houses  of  parliament, 
but" belongs  to  every  supreme  court  of  jus«- 
tice :  puhishment  of  contempt  by  the  courts, 
by  attachment,  being  as  much  a  part  of 
the  law  of  the  knd,  as  the  trial  by  jury. 

God  fbrbM,  Sir,  that  any  thing  should 
interfere  with  or  infringe  that  sacred  rights 
the  trial  by  Jury ;  but  if  courts  could  not 
protect  themselves  from  contempt  by  at«» 
tachment,  this  (tther  grand  protection  for 
the  civil  liberty-  and  lives  of  the  people 
would  be  but  of  short  duration.  And  if 
this  power  has  been  for  ages  acted  upon> 
as  essential  to  the  itupfeme  courts  of  judi« 
cature,  surely  the  Same  principle  will 
equally  extend  it  to  this  House,  a  supreme 
.  branch  of  the  legislature — the  grand  inqui* 
sitor  of  the  nation,  which  has  to  defend  it- 
self against  theencroaehments  of  thecrowia 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  injudicious  or  ill« 
intentioned  attacks  of  individuals  amon^ 
the  people,  on  the  other.  I  assert,  there- 
fore, (hat  nothing  can  defeat  such  a  privi« 
lege,  but  clear. manifest  proof  of  its  aban^ 
donment  or  abrogation  ;  shewing,  that  in« 
stead  of  extending  to  the  cues  in  question^ 
it  has  been  limited  and  reduced  to  the  mi-* 
serable  and  inefficacious  power  of  punish*^ 
in^  acts  of  mere  obstruction,  which  do  nOk 
injury  to  our  proceedings  by  afiecting  our- 
character ;  but  only  stop  for  a  time,  the  prO" 
gress  of  our  measures,  or  for  a  time  pxevenft 
individuals  from  taking  a  share  hn  them. 

Sir,  the  doctrine  contended  for  by  those 
who  would  narrow. our  privileges  is  not 
only  directly  adverse  to  the  principles 
which  have  been  referred  to,  in  lord  Coke;: 
but  is  overset,  by  the  equally  sound  doc« 
trme  of  more  modern  times,  upon  the  sub-^ 
ject  of  contempt  and  attachment,  as  it  pre- 
vails in  the  com'ts  of  law. 

My  learned  firiend  (Mr.  Stephen)  has  te^ 
ferred  to  a  passage  in  Blackstone's  com- 
mentaries, to  which  I  beg  to  call  your  at<*>* 
tention  again,  and  more  at  large*.  It  is  of 
the  highest  importance  in  the  consideratim 
of  this  question,  and  it  is  expressed  with 
all  the  perspicuity  and  eloquence  which 
distinguish  the  author  of  that  great  work. 

The  whole  passage  is  well  worth  study, 
ing,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  trouble  the' 
House  with  more  than  what  I  am  about  to 
state. — ^Volume  4th,  p.  280,  Blackstone 
says/  9*  To  this  head  of  summary  proceed* 
ings  may  also  be  referred  the  method  im* 
memorially  used  by  the  8«perior  courts  of 
jostfce,  of  punishing  contempts  try  ottachs^- 
menc.  The  coiftemptir  that  are  thus  pu» 
uished^  are  either  direct*  which  openly  In* 
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suit  tb^  court,  or  the  persons  of  the  judges 
who  preside  there,  or  coosequential,  which 
(jvuhout  such  gross  insolence,  or  direct 
opposition)  tend  to  create  an  universal 
disregard  of  their  authority/'  He  then 
states  difierent  heads  of  contempt ;  and  in 
p.  282,  he  proceeds  thus :  '<  By  speaking 
or  writing  contemptuously  of  the  court  or 
judges,  ai^ting  in  their  judicial  capacity ; 
printing  false  accounts  (or  even  true  ones, 
without  proper  permission)  of  causes  then 
depending  in  judgment ;  and  any  thing, 
in  short,  that  demonstrates  a  gross  want 
of  that  regard  and  respect,  which,  when 
once  courts  of  justice  are  deprived  of,  their 
authority  (so  necessary  for  the  good  order 
of  the  kingdom)  is  entirely  lost  among  the 
people." 

The  process  of  attachment  for  these  and 
the  like  contempts,  must  necessarily  be  as 
ancient  as  the  laws  themselves:  for  lawsj 
without  competent  authority  to  secure 
their  administration  from  disobedience 
and  contempt,  would  be  vain  and  nuga- 
tory.— A  power,  therefore,  in  the  supreme 
courts  of  justice  to  suppress  such  coo- 
tempts,  by  ail  immediate  atiachment  of  the 
ofiender,  results  from  the  first  principles  of 
judicial  establishment,  and  must  be  an  in- 
separable attendance  upon  every  superior 
UilmnaL  Accordingly,  we^find  it  actually 
exercised  as  early  as  the  annals  of  our  law 
extend.'' 

Mmato  nomine,  every  word  is  applicable 
to  the  Hoqsc  of  Cominons.  Nor  is  this 
doctrine  so  truly  stated  and  so  well  en- 
forced, as  necessary  to  the  existence  and 
efficacy  o^  the  judicial  establishments,  re- 
stricted to  that  which  is  actually  proceed- 
ing ;.  but  ni^essarily  includes  what  is  past. 
Nor  does  it  place  the  privileges  of  a  su- 
preme body  upon  the  degrading  footing  of 
tbe  power  necessary  for  the  constable  of 
the  night,  or  of  an  individual  removing  a 
nuisance  *» 

After  duly  considering  this  deliberate 
authority  applied  to  courts  of  law — ^surely 
it  cannot  with  truth  be  said,  that  the  most 
atrocious  libel  on  the  character  and  pro- 
ceedings of  this  Houses-disabling  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  country  to  resist  the 
crown,  or  benefit  the  people,  is  to  be  sent 
for  trial  to  another  tribunal,  and  cannot  be* 
dealt  with  by  the  House,  which  it  vilifies? 
Such  doctrine  is  equally  degrading,  injuri- 
ous, and  erroneous. 

Sir,  if  authorities  are  attended  to,  if  the 
"•^-  -  _ .  - 

*  See  Sir  F.  Burdett's  Argument,  at 
p.  43  ti. 


case  is  cpnsidered  in  all  its  aspects,  with 
care  and  gravity,  it  will  be  found,  that  all 
the  sources  from  which  the  principles 
which  must  govern  in  questions  of  thi» 
sort,  are  to  be  collected,  unite  inestabiish- 
ii\g  to  the  most  perfect  and  unanswerable 
satisfaction  that  the  privilege  exisU-  in  the 
manner  in  which  I  contend  for  it. 
"  This  privilege,  such  as  I  have  defined,  it, 
rests  upon  the  reason  of  the  thing,  on  which 
I  have  already  so  much  enlarged,  and 
which  I  have  maintained  and  illustrated 
from  the  authority  of  lord  Coke  and  sir 
W.  Blackstone,  and  is  farther  enforced  and 
proved  ;  first,  from  the  clear  and  uniform 
usage  of  Parliament ;  secondly,  from  the 
decisions  of  couits  of  justice,  upon  the  very 
question  of  our  privileges,  when  incidea-> 
tally  forced  upon  them  ;  and  lastly,  froia 
what  are,  and  may  be  deemed,  textauiho* 
rities  on  the  subject.  I  shall  take  these 
in  their  order. 

But,  Sir,  before  I  enter  upon  the  proof  of 
this  privilege,  from  the  practice  and  reso« 
lutions  of  the  House  of  Commons,  I  cannot 
help  again  calling  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  serious,  and  (I  hope  he  will 
pardon  me  for  adding)  the  dangerous  ten- 
dency of  the  doctrine  of  my  learned  friend 
(sir  S.  Komilly)  who  has  contended,  that 
we  are  not  to  look  to  our  Resolutions  as 
constituting  the  law  of  parliament.  Sir, 
if  this  be  the  case,  I  ask,  on  what  do  oar 
best  and  mo4t  important  rights  and  inte- 
rests, amf,  in  our  persons,  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  people  (it  is  for  their  sake 
that  these  rights  are  vested  in  us),  depend  ? 
How  have  we  attained,  but  by  our  resolu- 
tions,  and  by  acting  upon  them  with  the 
approbation  and  acquiescence  of  the  pub* 
liC,  the  privileges  on  which  our  very  exis- 
tence as  an  independent  body  rests  ?  Is  it 
forgotten  that  there  was  a  time  when  our 
right  to  try  the  elections  of  members  le- 
turned  to  this  House,  was  contended  by 
the  crown,  and  ministers  of  the  crown,  lo 
reside  in  the  King's  courts,  and  that  the 
keeper  of  the  great  seal  (that  officer  of  the 
King,  whose  existence  in  his  sitoatiim  de^^' 
pends  upon  the  pleasure  of  the  King)  as- 
serted the  ri^ht  of  his  own  authority  to 
issue  the  writs  to  till  vacancies !  We  all 
know,  that,  in  the  reign  of  James  the  first, 
those  rights  were  insisted  on;  and  how 
were  they  resisted,  but  by  the  Resolutions 
of  this  House  ?  Again,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  2nd,  when  the  lord  chancellor 
Shaftesbury,  to  aid  the  despotic  views  of 
'  that  prince,  attempted  to  draw  to  himself 
the  filling,  v^canciesj  and  trying  rights  to 
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scats  in  the  House  of  Commons,  wbftt' 
checked  the  attempt,  but  the  resolttt'tons 
of  this  House  ?  What  has  placed  upon  a 
rock  the  exclusive  right  to  try  the  elec- 
tions of  members  returned  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  to  issue  writs  to  fill  vacan- 
cies, but  the  resolutions  of  this  House,  en- 
forced by  the  practice  of  tkris  House } 
And  I  ask,  if  this  privilege  had  not  been 
successfully  enforced,  where  would  have 
been  the  independence  of  this  House  ? 
How  could  it  have  achieved  the  great 
measures  for  the  liberty  of  the  people, 
which  it  has  so  often  successfully  accom- 
plished, if  the  right  to  sit  here  had  been 
judged  by  another  tribunal,  and  placed 
under  tho  cognizance  of  judge<<  who  held 
their  situations  at  the  will  of  the  King ;  and 
who,  by  the  influence  of  the  crown,  de- 
clared, in  defiance  of  the  law  and  constitu- 
tion, that  the  King  might  imprison  mem- 
bers of  this  House,  for  speeches  spoken, 
and  acts  done,  in  asserting  its  privileges'^  ? 
And  shall  it  be  said,  that  if  this  great 
and  vital  privilege,  this  barrier  to  royal 
encroachment  on  our  right  of  election, 
and  on  our  vacant  seats,  has  been  at- 
tained by  the  resolutions  of  the  House, 
that  (hey  do  not  make  the  law  of  the  House 
and  of  the  kingdom  r  and  shall  not  such 
acts,  thus  constituting  the  law  and  the 
rule  of  parliament,  binding  other  authori- 
ties, and  uniting  other  powers,  controlling 
the  writs  of  the  crown  itself,  with  all  the 
solemnities  and  authority  belonging  to  it, 
be  sufficient  (o  give  eftect  to  such  privileges 
as  af^  now  under  consideration? 

Upon  the  privilege  now  under  discus- 
sion, it  so  happens,  that  the  course  of  our 
proceeding  has  been  uniform  and  invaria- 
ble in  favour  of  the  privilege,  as  I  contend 
for  it ;  and  that  it  is  riot  only  sustained  by 
re^lutions,  but  by  regular  undisputed  acts, 
immediately  succeeding  the  revolution; 
at  a  time  when  the  great  and  able  men, 
who  accomplished  that  great  work^  were 
living  and  acting  as  members  of  parlia- 
ment. The  very  question  now  before  us, 
namely,  whether  a  libel  on  the  conduct  of 
this  House  be  a  breach  of  its  privileges, 
came  before  them.  It  arose  from  the 
Kentish  petition,  which  was  presented  to 
the  House  in  1701  f.  The  authors  of  that 
petition  were  first  committed  to  Newgate, 
and  their  commitment  aflerwards  changed 
from  Newgate,  to  the  custody  of  the  Ser- 


*  The  case  of  Coke,  Pym,  Philips,  Sel- 
den,  and  Malory, 
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gOantat  Arms,  to  render  their  confinement 
more  close  and  exclysive.  Upon  that  oc- 
casion,  it  is  necessary  to  remark  (because 
a  noble  lord  who  sits  behind  me,  has  re- 
presented this  case,  as  if  it  were  one  which 
wus  connected  with,  and  polluted  by  a 
question  of  election),  that  ^lr.  Colpepper* 
one  of  the  persons  concerned  in  the  Ken- 
tish petition,  had  a  question  before  the 
House,  respecting  his  election  for  the  bo* 
rough  of  Maidstone.  Now,  sir,  it  appeart 
by  the  proceedings  of  this  House,  that  the 
consideration  of  the  matter  of  privilege 
was  ad'iourned  until  the  matter  of  election 
should  be  decided  *.  And  after  several 
adjournments  and  much  deliberation,  ^(ler 
a  motion  by  lord  Hartington,  on  which  a 
resolution  was  founded  tp  consider  at  the 
same  time,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
people,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
reported,  on  February  i?6,  1701,  "That 
they  had  come  to  several  resolutions,  which 
they  had  directed  him  to  report,  when  the 
House  should  pjease  to  receive  the  same." 
A  question  then  arose,  whether  the  report 
should  be  postponed  till  the  Saturday  fol- 
lowing, or  received  immediately:  upon 
that,  it  is  material  to  observe,  that  a  divi- 
sion took  place,  and  that  it  was  carried,  to 
report  immediately  :  that  sir  Robert  Wul- 
|)ole,  then  Mr.  Walpole,  was  a  teller  for 
the  majority,  and  in  favour  of  an  imme- 
diate report,  which  marks,  that  thosf  whe 
sustaintfd  the  principles  of  the  Revolution, 
were  clearly  and  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
resoltitions,  and  that  they  considered  them 
to  be  declaratory  of  the  law  and  the  privi- 
lege on  this  subject ;  and  thus  the  only 
impediment,  namely,  the  decision  on  the 
Maidstone  election,  being  removed,  the 
resolutions  were  reported  and  agreed  to 
by  the. House.  It  was  accordingly  resolved. 

First,  ''  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
Committee,  that  to  assert  that  the  House 
of  Commons  is  not  the  only  representatives 
of  the  Commons  of  England,  tends  to  the 
subversion  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  fundamen-^ 
tal  constitution  of  the  government  pf  this 
kingdom." — This  refers  to  the  libel. 

Secondly*  "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
Committee,  that  to  assert  that  the  House  of 
Commons  have  no  power  of  commitment, 
bat  of  titeir  own  meml)ers,  tends  to.  the 
subversion  of  the  constitution  of  the  Houte 
of  Commons." 

Tliirdly,  "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
Committee,  that  to  print  or  publish  any 

■    ■       I   ■  .         ■     

*  See  Journals,  Feb.  7,  1701. 
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ca9i#ns^  for  the  judges^  when  the  matter 
has  been  brought  before  ihem  on  Habeas 
Corpus^  to  give  the  most  implicit  effect  to 
the  privileges  of  this  House,  It  is  none* 
cessary  to  go  through  all  the  cases ;  the 
whole  is  collected  and  stated  in  a  most 
powerful  and  enlightened  judgment,  de- 
livered by  lord  chief  justice  de  Grey,  in 
the  case  of  lord  mayor  Crosby;  from 
which  J  and  from  the  opinions  of  the  other 
judges  of  that  court,  the  opinions  of  the 
courts  of  law  on  this  subject  may  be  dis- 
tinctly collected. 

In  the  year  1771*  this  House  took  no- 
tice of  the  printing  its  debates,  and  deter-* 
mined  to  bring,  the  printers  before  them 
for  that  breach  of  privilege.  The  lord 
mayor  Crosby,  Mr.  alderman  Oliver,  and 
others,  committed  the  messenger  who 
went  to  seize  the  printers;  and  these  ma« 
gistrales  were,  for  that  ofFcTnce,  committed 
to  the  Tower  by  this  House.  They  sued 
out  writs  of  Habeas  Corpus,  one  m  the 
Common  Pleas,  another  in  the  Exche- 
quer ;  by  both  courts  the  prisoners  were 
remanded,  and  upon  the  same  ground, 
namely,  that  the  House  of  Commons  was 
the  juiige  of  its  own  privileges,  and  that 
the  courts  could  not  decide  upon  thcm» 
The  case,  as  it  passed  in  the  Common 
Pleas,  is  to  be  found  in  Wilson's  Reports, 
and  likewise  most  fully  reported  in  the 
State  Trials.  The  judgment  of  lord  chief 
justice  De  Grey  is  a  most  highly  finished 
and  welt-considered  performance.  He  is 
supported  by  Mr.  justice  Gould,  who  cer- 
tainly was  a  judge  of  as  great  integrity, 
as  much  attached  to  the  authority  of  the 
common  law,  and  as  sincere  a  lover  of  the  , 
liberty  of  the  subject  and  of  the  trial  by 


the  court  of  King's^bench,  in  trying  an 
action  brought  by  a  voter  of  Aylesbury, 
against  the  returning  officer  of  that  place, 
for  refusing  to  admit  his  vote  at  an  elec- 
tion. Lord  Holt,  the  chief  justice  of  the 
court,  contended,  that  the  court  must  en- 
tertain the  action,  and  that  the  House  of 
Commons  had  no  privilege  to  stop  it;  the 
House,  on  the  contrary,  considering  the 
trying  that  question  as,  in  a  manner,  in- 
ferring the  right  to  try  the  election  of  its 
members ;  and  therefore  a  violation  of  the 
privileges  of  the  House.  The  matter  was 
carried  by  Writ  of  Error  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  utmost  heat  prevailed  upon 
the  subject  between  the  two  Houses ;  the  | 
details  are  unnecessary.  It  was  tending 
to  the  extremity,  to  which  all  disputes  be- 
tween  supreme  powers  must  lead,  if  they 
entertain  different  and  opposite  views  of 
the  discretion  which  they  have  to  exer- 
cise ;  when  it  was  stopped  by  a  dissolution 
of  the  parliament.  But  during  the  con- 
test, the  persons  who  brought  the  actions 
were  committed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  breach  of  privilege.  The  per- 
sons committed,  applied  to  the  court  of 
Kings-bench,  to  be  released  on  Habeas 
Corpus.  The  three  puisue  judges.  Who 
bad  differed  from  lord  Holt  throughout, 
were  of  opinion,  that  they  could  not  dis- 
charge the  parties,  ronsidering,  that  to 
interfere  with  a  commitment  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  to  interfere  with 
the  privileges  of  the  House.  Lord  Holt 
differed,  not  because  he  thought  the 
House  of  Commons  could  not  commit  for 
breach  of  privilege ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
delivered  a  clear  opinion,  that  the  court 
could  not  release  the  prisoners  on  Habeas 
Corpus,  where  the  commitment  was  for  a 
breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House. 
But  what  he  contended  was  this,  that 
where  there  was  SI  right  of  action  at  law, 
the  House  could  not  stay  that  action  by 
considering  it  as  a  breach  of  privilege ; 
that  the  bringing  the  action,  therefore, 
was  no  breach  ot  privilege ;  and  conse- 
quently, that  as  the  bringing  the  action 
appeared  to  be  the  cause  of  the  commit- 
ment, which  he  considered  as  no  breach 
of  privilege,  he  thought  the  parties  must 
be  liberated.  This  special  ground,  there- 
fore^ may  be  said  not  to  affect  the  general 
case.  But  with  all  respect  to  lord  Holt, 
with  the  highest  opinion  of  his  learning^ 
integrity,  and  his  firmness,  he  is  the  only 
one  of  all  the  judges  in  Westminster* hall, 
who  has  ever  gone  io  that  extent.  It  has 
been  the  uniform  course  on  all  other  oc- 


^This  was  a  commitment  arising  out  of 
a  question,  which  had  no  relation  to  that 
now  under  consideration.  On  that  oc- 
casion, the  original  breach  of  privilege, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  commitment  of  the 
city  masistrates,  was  one,  which  must  be 
universsuly  admitted  to  be  a  breach  of 
privilege,  viz.  the  publishing  the  debates 
of  the  House— the  magistrates  were  com* 
mitted  for  an  undoubted  breach  of  privi- 
lege, viz.  committing  the  Serjeants  and 
messengers  of  the  House,  charged  with  a 
warrant  to  take  the  printers.  But  the 
case  which  happened  three  years  afler, 
viz.  that  of  Mr.  Home,  in  1774,  was  ex- 
pressly for  libel  as  here  defined ;  and  on 
that  occasion  it  never  was  disputed  that 
libel,  as  here  defined,  is  a  breach  of  pri* 
vilege« 
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JMry»  as  any  who  ever  sat  in  WesUniostar 
ball ;  by  sir  William  Blackstooe,  whose 
amineace  *  in  questions  of  this  sort  I  iiave 
already  sbeivn  yo)i,  aiid  whose  integrity 
in  the  administration  of  the  law  is  univer- 
sally admitted — a  person,  who  added  to 
the  careful  and  anxious  discharge  of  his 
judicial  duties,  the  most  enlightened  views 
of  all  abstract  and  legal  questions.  Mr. 
justice  Gould  says—"  This  court  cannot 
know  the  nature  and  power  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  it  is 
founded  on  a  dlfterent  law." — "  The  cases 
produced  respecting  the  high  commission 
court,  &c.  are  not  to  the  present  purpose, 
because  thoae  courts  had  not  a  legal  au- 
thority. The  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Commons  is  an  adjudication,  and  every 
court  must  judge  of  its  own  contempts. 
Sir  William  Blackstone  says—*'  I  concur 
in  opinion,  that  we  cannot  discharge  the 
lord  mayor.  The  present  case  is  of  great 
importance,  because  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  is  materially  concerned.  The 
Hoa»e  of  Commons  is  a  supreme  court, 
and  they  are  judges  of  their  own  privi- 
leges .  and  contempts »  more  especially 
with  respect  to  their  own  members.'' 

My  Lord  Chief  Justice  De  Grey,  after 
much  detail  of  argument  and  authority, 
says,  "  In  order  to  see  whether  the  House 
of  Commons  has  authority  to  commit,  see 
Coke's  fourth  Institute,  2S.  Such  an  asr 
sembly  must  certainly  have  such  autho- 
rity ;  and  it  is  legal,  because  necessary. 
Lard  Coke  says,  they  have  a  judicial 
power,  each  member  has  a  judicial  seat  in 
the  House :  he  speaks  of  matters  of  judica- 
ture of  the  House  of  Commons*  fourth  in- 
stitute, 2:i.  The  House  of  Commons, 
without  doubtj  have  power  to  commit 
persons  examined  at  their  bar,  touching 
elections,  when  they  prevaricate^  or  speak 
falsely;  so  they  have  for  breaches  of  pri- 
vilege; so  they  have  in  many  other 
cases." — "  In  the  case  of  the  Aylesbury 
men,  the  Council  admitted.  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Holt  owned,  and  the  House  oif 
Lords  acknowledged,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  had  power  to  commit  for  con- 
tempt and  breach  of  privilege." — "  Per- 
haps a  contempt  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  the  Chancery,  in  this  Court,  and 
in  the  Court  of  Durham,  may  be  very  dif- 
ferent; therefore,  we  cannot  judge  of  it, 
but  every  Court  must  be  sole  judge  of  its 
own  contempts."  And  then,  in  the  con- 
clusion of  his  judgment,  he  says,  in  the 
most  eloquent  and  emphatical  language, 
referring  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Murray  in 
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1754:  Courts  of  Justice  have  no  cogni* 
zance  of  the  acts  of  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, because  they  belong  ad  atiud 
examen,  1  have  the  most  perfect  satisfac 
tion  in  my  own  mind,  in  determination. 
Sir  Martin  Wright,  who  felt  a  generous 
and  distinguished  warmth  for  the  liberty 
o(  the  subject ;  Mr.  Justice  Denisun,  who 
was  so  free  from  connexions  and  ambi- 
tions of  every  kind;  and  Mr«  Justice 
Foster,  who  may  be  truly  called  the  Mag- 
na Charta  of  liberty  of  persons,  as  well  as 
of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  men;  all  these 
revered  Judges  concurred  in  this  point. 
I  am,  therefore,  clearly,  and  with  full 
satisfaction,  of  opinion,  that  the  Lord' 
Mayor  must  be  remanded." 

The  opinion  of  lord  Mansfield  is  well 
known ;  that  of  lord  Kenyon  has  been  al- 
ready quoted  by  others  m  this  debate. 
The  Court  of  Hxchequer,  in  1771,  gave  an 
unanimous  decision  the  same,  way,  in  the 
case  of  Oliver.  Thus,  both  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  century,  and  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  it,  all  the  Judges  in  West- 
minster Hall  gave  the  sam^  jud anient,  with 
the  sinffle  exception  of  Lord  Holt,  and  even 
Lord  Holt,  as  1  have  stated,  went  on  the 
exception,  but  admitted  the  general  rule 
to  be,  that  the  Houses  of  Parliament  ivcre 
judges  of  their  own  privileges,  and  in 
that  view  of  lord  Holt's  opinion.  Lord 
Chief  Justice  De  Grey  agrees;  so  that  we 
have  it  confirmed  from  tne  highest  autho- 
rity that  privilege  of  parliament  is  to  ba 
judged  of  only  in  parliament* 

It  appears,  that  these  solemn  adjudica- 
tions are  confirmed  by  what  arc  deno- 
minated text  authorities.  As  to  lord  Coke's 
doctrines,  1  have  already  referred  to  the 
various  extracts  read  by  my  learned  friend; 
and  1  have  read  some  of  them  myself,  and 
these  are  all  recognised  by  sir  William 
Blackstone/  whose  text,  work  I  have  al- 
ready cited.  In  addition  to  this,  I  have 
the  authority  of  lord  Hale,  whose  deep 
research  into  every  question,  of  which  he 
has  treated ;  whose  learning,  wl\ose  love 
of  liberty,  and  whose  integrity,  con  never 
be  too  much  extolled.  Mr.  Hargrave, 
whom  my  learned  friend  (sir  S.  Kouiilly)| 
so  justly  praised  for  those  nigh  qualities  of 
learning,  integrity,  and  industry  (in  which 
I  must  cordially  join)  has  given  to  the 
public  much  valuable  learning  of  lord 
Hale's;  and  with  a  liberality  which  al- 
ways accompanies  true  genius,  is  ready 
to  communicate  whatever  he  possesses  of 
book  or  manuscript.  I  found,  that  Mr. 
Hargrave,  in  his  opinion^  in  the  case  of 
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Mr.  Butler,  atldded  to  lord  Hale's  opi- 
nion in  an  unprinted  manuscript ;  that  I 
.might  be  sure  of  the  quotation,  1  obtained 
from  him  the  passage  of  the  manuscript  *. 
It  is  entitled,  '*  A  discourse,  or  history 
concerning  the  Power  of  Judicature  in 
the  King's  Council  in  Parliament/'     In 
Che  elerenth  chapter  of  that  work,  lord 
Hale  says,  "  But  surely  the  right  oif  cri- 
minal punishment  of  breaches  of  privilege 
of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
by   long  and  unquestionable  usage,  be- 
longs to  the  House  of  Commons  ;  bui.  not 
to    give   damages."     Thus   putting    the 
power  of  criminal    punishment  by  the 
House  for  breach  of  privilege,  upon  long 
and   unquestionable  usage;    and  by  ex- 
cluding fine  or  pecuniary  damages,  mak- 
ing it  clear  that  the  punishment  must  be 
imprisonment  to  be  regulated  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  usage,  as  it  is  now  well  under- 
stood, not  for  a  time  certain,  but  only  at 
pleasure,  during  the  session,  to  end  with 
prorogation.    With  the  authority  of  lord 
Hale,  a  person,  whose  extreme  accuracy 
and  habit  of  the  most  scrupulous  inqjuiry 
would  never  permit  him  to  state  any  right, 
as  founded  on  long  and  unquestionable 
usage,  which  he  bad  not  discovered  to  be 
10, 1  might  safely  close  this  part  of  the 
argument,  and  call  upon  the  House  to 
conclude,  froth  their  own  resolutions  and 
their  practice,  from  the  authority  of  Courts 
6f  Law,  from  the  writings  of  lawyers,  that 
the  power  of  commitment  for  breach  of 

Sri vi  lege,  was  clear  and  unquestionable, 
iut  I  cannot  avoid  bringing  under  the 
Consideration  of  the  House,  an  opinion 
%rhich  may  be  justlv  placed  in  this  part  of 
'  the  discussion,  andf  which  at  once  esta- 
blishes that  commitment  is  the  punish- 
tnent  for  breach  of  privilege ;  that  libel 
on  the  House  or  its  members  is  breach  of 
privilege,  and  that  the  House  is  sole  judge 
of  the  ofifence.  The  opinion  to  which  I 
refer,  alas !  is  canonized  bv  the  death  of 
him  who  gave  it;  one  wbose  loss  still 
creates  almost  an  incapacity  to  discuss 
what  fell  from  him :  the  greatest  of  all 
parliamentary  lawyers.  I  mean  Mr.  Fos, 
distinguished  for  his  love  of  justice  and 
Itis  love  of  liberty ;  who  (as  I  have  often 
heard  him  say  of  liimself )  was,  as  it  were, 
broug*htup  and  ^dtfeated  in  this  House, 

fave  aii  opinion  on  this  subject,  in  1798. 
have  b4en  for  some  time  possessed  of 
that  opinion ;  but  it  is  now  given  to  the 

*  Hargrave's  Jadi^ial  ArgumentSi  vol. 
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public  in  the  Mommg  Chroncle  of  thm 
day,  by  the  person  at  whose  te^neii  it 
was  obtained.  The  ease  on  whldi  Mr. 
Fox's  opinion  was  asked,  went  directly  fo 
the  question  here  at  issue ;  namely,  wfa»» 
tber  libel  on  the  high  Cour^  of  Parliament* 
or  its  members,  for  their  conduct  in  par- 
liament, is  a  breach  of  privilege,  punish* 
able  by  imprisonment.  It  is  given  npoB 
a  case  respecting  the  privileges  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  the  reasoning  tnme 
entirely  upon  the  privilege,  as  maintained 
and  exercised  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  strain  of  the  opinion  throughout  esta* 
blishes  distinctly,  that  he  thought  that 
the  House  of  Commons  had  the  power  to 
punish  libel  on  the  House  or  its  members^ 
m  the  exercise  of  their  duty,  as  a  breach 
of  privilege  or  contempt,  by  such  impri* 
sonment  as  the  House  is  in  the  practice 
of  inflicting.  It  is  further  material  to  ob^ 
serve,  that  Mr.  Fox,  whose  attachment  to 
the  trial  by  Jury  was  most  rivetted,  main-* 
tained  thia  opinion  during  the  whole  of 
his  life,  and  delivered  it  as  his  opinion 
in  this  House,  the  last  time  it  was  dis- 
cussed, stating,  that  the  House  could  not 
part  with  it,  or  wiUi  safety  give  it  up  ttf 
^e  other  tribuaals. 

Mr.  Perry  submitted  his  queries  to  Mr. 
Fox,  in  regular  order,  and  Mr.  Fox  regn^ 
larly  answered  them.  The  first  query  is, 
'*  Though  the  House  of  Lords  as  well  as 
every  court  of  justice,  have  the  powar 
of  ^protecting  their  proceedings  from  un« 
lawful' obstruction,  can  this  nght  extend 
to  the  commitment  fbr  the  misdeaieanor 
of  libel  ? 

In  tinswe'r  to  this  question,  Mr.  Fox 
says,  *«  There  can  be  no  right  of  com« 
mitting  but  for  contempt ;  but  an  act 
which  comes  properly  under  the  descrip^ 
tion  of  a  contempt,  is  not  the  less  a  cora 
tempt  for  being  also  a  misdemeanor.  In^ 
deea,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  contempt 
which  would  not  be  a  misdemeanor.'' 

Here  is  no  limitation  of  contempt  to  dit 
narrow,  degrading  ground  ef  mere  ob* 
struction;  but  both  from  the  tenns  of  tht 
answer,  and  the  subject  matter  of  the  in- 
quiry, it  is  <|uite  clear  that  the  contempt 
which  was  iik  his  view,  was  the  misde^ 
meanor  of  libel  upon  the  House  or  its 
members,  in  the  exercise  of  their  func- 
tions in  parliament. 

The  second  query  is  likewise  important. 
It  implies,  that  the  right  is  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  puts  the  doubt  as  to  tht 
House  entirely  on  the  excess  of  puidth* 
meat  inflictea  by  that  House. 
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SeooBd  qotry:  ''Hat  tho  Hoiim  of 
Lordi«  either  in  its  legislative  or  judicial 
capacity,  any  power  of  commitment  be^ 
vend  that  of  the  Houie  of  Gommom  9  the 
latter  neirer  committing  for  a  lime  certain, 
Bor  imposing  a  fine/' 

Aaiwer :  <«  I  do  not  think  the  House  of 
Lard^  in  any  capacity,  has  powers  of 
commitment  Deyond  the  House  of  Comr 
mons ;  but»  I  belieye  such  powers  of  com- 
mitment hare  been  exercised  by  it ;  and 
1  fear,  without  the  reproof  which  suck 
escercise  ought  to  have  drawn  from  the 
House  of  Commons.'' 

Mr.  Fox's  answer  to  this  query,  dis- 
tinctly recognizes  the  power  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  the  extent  to  which  I 
bave  here  argued  it.    And  as  the  whole 

Question  turned  upon  a  libel  on  the  con- 
uct  of  the  House  of  Lords  being  a  con- 
tempt, or  breach  of  privilege,  it  is  clear 
that,  his'opinion  was,  that  libel,  as  1  have 
defined  it,  is  a  breach  of  privilege ;  and 
that  such  oommitmeut  as  the  House  of 
Coonmons  practicesi  is  a  legal  punishment 
for  such  an  oflence. 

Besides,  Mr.  Fox  explains  himself  in  his 
answer  to  the  first  query,  by  saying,  that 
a  contempt  is  not  less  so  for  being  a  mis- 
demeanor. He  accompanies  these  an- 
swers with  a  letter  to  Mr.  Perry :  and , 
what  be  sutes  in  his  letter,  makes  his  opi- 
nion on  the  queries  still  more  distinct  and 
clear.  He  saysi  referring  to  the  commit- 
ment of  Mr.  Ferry  by  the  Lords  ;  "  The 
conduct  of  the  House  of  Lords  seems  to 
liave  been  very  harsh.  But  harsh  as  it 
is,  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  contrary  to 
precedent,  or  otherwise  illegal,  than  with 
respect  to  the  term  and  the  fine;  and  I  do 
not  know  that  my  opinion  upon  these 
heads  is  that  of  any  other  person,  much 
less  the  general  one."  In  the  latter  clause 
of  this  sentence,  Mr.  Fox  clearly  refers  to 
the  difierence  which,  the  term  and  the 
fine,  as  exercised  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
made,  and  not  to  the  general  question  Df 
considering  libel  as  contempt,  and  pu- 
nishable legally  as  the  House  of  Commons 
punishes  it.  And  in  the  first  branch  of 
this  sentence,  he  delivers  a  clear  opinion 
in  fevour  of  the  doctrine  for  which  1  con- 

He  afterwards  observes  on  Mr.  Erskine's 
letter,  respecting  the  case  of  contempt  in 
Ireland ;  and  says,  *'  The  whole  leUer 
•aaems  to  relate  more  to  ordinary  courts  of 
justice,  than  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament  ; 
but  even  in  the  case  of  such  courts,  if  a 
man  were  to  write  contnmacioq^ly,  of  the 
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manner  in  which  a  Judge  gave  judgment, 
I  select  he  would  certaimy  be  attached 
for  a  contempt ;  though  this  case  is  not 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Erskine,  nor  does  it 
come  perhaps  strictly  within  the  line  of 
his  argument."  So  that  Mr.  Fox  enter- 
tains not  the  least  doubt  of  the  power  of 
Courtsto  punish  for  contempt ;  and  clearly 
considers  that  a  contumacious  attack  upon 
a  judgment  pronounced,  past  and  over,  is  a 
contempt  wmch  a  Court  might  punish  by 
its  own  authority,  and  without  the  inters 
Tention  of  a  jury.  I  confessj  sir,  the  pe- 
rusal of  this  opinion,  the  knowledge  that 
Mr.  Fox  retained  these  doctrines,  as  the 
sound  doctrines  of  the  Constitution,  to  the 
last,  give  me  much  consolation,  and  in- 
spire me  with  great  confidence  in  the 
opinion  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
maintain. 

After  such  a  train  of  precedent,  regu- 
larly resolved,  and  uniformly  acted  upon 
by  the  House,  and  acquiesced  in  by  the 

Public  ;  after  the  opinions  of  Courts  of 
ustice  in  public,  of  lawyers  and  states- 
men in  their  closets,  can  a  doubt  remain 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  privilege,  or  the  ex- 
tent of  the  power  to  punish  a  breach  of  it  ? 
And  is  it  fit  that  we  should  be  told  at  this 
time  of  day,  that  we  can  only  check  libel 
upon  the  House  or  its  members,  by  the 
interposition  of  the  Courto  of  law,  and  by 
a  prosecution  in  Westminster  Hall  ?  Con- 
sider for  a  moment.  Sir,  how  ill  adapted 
this  House  is  for  proceeding  by  that 
course.  We  have  not  means  for  it,  ade- 
quate even  to  those  of  a  parish  vestry  ; 
we  have  no  law  officer  of  our  own  ;  but 
we  have  to  borrow  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  ;  and  by  their  efforts,  if  we  are  re- 
duced to  proceed  against  libel  in  a  court 
of  law,  we  must  have  our  cause  con* 
ducted.  Is  it  possible,  under  such  circum- 
stances, that  those  who  wish  well  to  the 
station  and  authority  which  this  House 
has  held,  in  the  constitution  of  the  coun- 
try— should  desire  to  have  our  redress  for 
such  offences,  remediable  only  by  a  Court 
of  Law  ?  Do  they  recollect  the'  effect  of 
that  proceeding  in  the  two  last  instances 
in  which  it  vras  adopted  by  the  House,  I 
mean  the  case  of  Siockdale,  and  the  case 
of  Reeves }  The  first  a  most  libellous  aU 
tack  upon  certain  members  of  this  House, 
in  the  great  and  arduous  duty  of  prose- 
cuting by  impeachment,  attacking  the 
very  essence,  as  it  were,  of  our  |M>wer,  as 
the  great  inquisitor  of  tbe  nation;  the 
other,  a  direct  attempt  to  annihilate  the 
independence  of  the  House  of  Commoni^ 
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Mr,  Butlef,  alldtled  to  lord  Hale's  opi- 
nion in  an  unprinted  manuscript ;  that  I 
.might  be  sure  of  the  qnotationi  1  obtained 
from  him  the  passage  of  the  manuscript  *. 
It  is  entitled^  "  A  discourse,  or  history 
concerning  the  Power  of  Judicatore  in 
the  King's  Council  in  Parliaroenjb/'     In 
fhe  eleventh  chapter  of  that  work,  lord 
Hale  says,  "  But  surely  the  right  of  cri- 
minal punishment  of  breaches  of  privilege 
of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
by   long  and   unquestionable  usage,  be- 
longs to  the  House  of  Commons  ;  bui.  not 
to    give   damages."    Thus   putting    the 
power  of  criminal    punishment  by  the 
House  for  breach  of  privilege,  upon  long 
and   unquestionable  usage;    and  by  ex- 
cluding fine  or  pecuniary  damages,  mak- 
ing it  clear  that  the  punishment  must  be 
imprisonment  to  be  regulated  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  usage,  as  it  is  now  well  under- 
■tood,  not  for  a  time  certain,  but  only  at 
pleasure,  dm  ing  the  session,  to  end  with 
prorogation:    With  the  authority  of  lord 
Hale,  a  person,  whose  extreme  accuracy 
and  habit  of  the  most  scrupulous  inquiry 
would  never  permit  him  to  state  any  right, 
as  founded  on  long  and  unquestionable 
usage,  which  he  had  not  discovered  to  be 
•o,  I  might  safely  close  this  part  of  the 
argument,  and  call  upon  the  House  to 
conclude,  froth  their  own  resolutions  and 
their  practice,  fVom  the  authority  of  Courts 
of  Law,  from  the  writings  of  lawyers,  that 
the  power  of  commitment  for  breach  of 

Srivilege,  was  clear  and  unquestionable, 
lut  I  cannot  avoid  bringing  under  the 
Consideration  of  the  House,  an  opinion 
tvhtch  may  be  jostlv  placed  in  this  part  of 
the  discussion,  andt  whidi  at  once  esta- 
blishes that  commitment  is  the  punish- 
tnent  for  bteach  of  privilege  ;  that  libel 
on  the  House  or  its  members  is  breach  of 
privilege,  and  that  the  House  is  sole  judge 
of  the  offence.  The  opinion  to  which  I 
refer,  alas !  is  canonized  by  the  death  of 
him  who  gave  it;  one  whose  loss  still 
creates  almost  an  incapacity  to  discuss 
what  fell  from  him :  the  greatest  of  all 
parliamentary  lawyers,  I  mean  Mr.  Fox« 
oistingnished  for  his  love  of  justice  and 
tes  love  of  liberty ;  who  (as  I  have  often 
heard  him  say  of  himself }  was,  as  it  were, 
brought  up  and  edtf^ated  in  this  House, 

faye  ah  opinion  on  this  subject,  in  1798. 
have  bAen  for  some  time  possessed  of 
that  opinion ;  but  it  is  now  given  to  the 
»  ■■  ...■■,. 

*  Hargrave's  Jadtiial  Arguments^  vol. 
it.  p.  7. 


public  in  the  Momhig  ChroncU  of 
day,  by  the  person  at  whose  vaguest  ii 
was  obtained.    The  case  on  which  Mr. 
Fox's  opinion  was  asked,  went  directly  to 
the  question  here  at  issue ;  namely,  whe- 
ther libel  on  the  high  Coiir^  of  Parliament 
or  its  members,  for  their  conduct  in  par- 
liament, is  a  breach  of  privilege,  punish* 
able  by  imprisonment.    It  is  given  upon 
a  case  respecting  the  privileges  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  the  reasoning  tam# 
entirely  upon  the  privilege,  as  maintained 
and  exercised  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  strain  of  the  opinion  throughout  esta- 
blishes distinctly,  that  he  thought  that 
the  House  of  Commons  had  the  power  toi 
punish  libel  on  the  House  or  its  members^ 
m  the  exercise  of  their  duty,  as  a  breacb 
of  privilege  or  contempt,  by  such  impri- 
sonment as  the  House  is  in  the  practice 
of  inflicting.     It  is  further  material  to  ob« 
serve,  that  Mr.  Fox,  whose  attachment  to 
the  trial  by  Jury  was  most  nvetted,  main*' 
tained  this^  opinion  during  the  whole  of 
his  'Kfe>  and  delivered  it  as  his  opimoii 
in  this  House,  the  last  time  it  was  dis- 
cussed, stating,  that  the  House  could  not 
part  with  it,  or  wiUi  safety  give  it  up  t6 
the  other  tribunals. 

Mr.  Perry  submitted  his  queries  to  Mr. 
Fox,  in  regular  order,  and  Mr.  Fox  regti<» 
larly  answered  them.  The  first  query  ts^ 
"  Though  the  House  of  Lords  as  well  at 
every  court  of  justice,  have  the  ponet 
of  ^protecting  their  proceeding  from  on- 
lawful 'obstruction,  can  this  right  extend 
to  the  commitment  ibr  the  misdemeanor 
of  libel  ? 

In  ^nswe'r  to  this  question,  Mr.  Fok 
says,  **  There  can  be  no  right  of  com- 
mitting but  for  contempt;  bm  an  act 
which  comes  properly  under  the  descrip^ 
tion  of  a  contempt,  is  not  the  less  a  con* 
tempt  for  being  also  a  misdemeataor.  In^ 
doea,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  contempt 
which  would  not  be  a  misdemeanor.'' 

Here  is  no  limitation  of  contempt  te  A« 
narrow,  degrading  ground  of  mere  ot>* 
struction;  but  both  from  the  terms  of  tfat 
answer,  and  the  subject  matter  of  the  in- 
quiry, it  is  quite  clear  that  the  contempt 
which  was  }tk  his  view,  was  the  misro^ 
meaner  of  libel  upon  the  House  or  iti 
members,  in  the  exercise  of  their  func* 
tions  in  parliament. 

The  second  query  is  likewise  important. 
It  implies,  that  the  right  is  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  puts  the  doubt  as  to  the 
House  entirely  on  the  excess  of  punish* 
me^t  inflicted  by  that  House. 
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SecQBd  qotry:  "Has  the  Home  of 
Loidf,  either  in  its  legislative  or  jadicial 
capeeity,  any  power  of  commitment  bc^ 
voiid  that  of  the  House  of  Commons  ?  the 
latter  never  committing  for  a  time  certain, 
nor  imposing  a  fine/' 

Answer :  <«  I  do  not  think  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  any  capacity,  has  powers  of 
commitment  beyond  the  Honse  of  Comr 
Aoos;  bat»I  believe  such  powers  of  com- 
mitment have  been  exercised  by  it ;  and 
1  fear,  without  the  reproof  which  suck 
exercise  ought  to  have  drawn  from  the 
House  of  Commons.^' 

Mr,  Fox's  answer  to  this  query,  dis- 
tinctly recognizes  the  power  ofthe  House 
<^f  Commons,  to  the  extent  to  which  I 
have  here  argued  it.    And  as  the  whole 

Suestion  turned  upon  a  libel  on  the  con- 
uct  of  the  House  of  I/>rds  being  a  con- 
tempt, or  breach  of  privilege,  it  is  clear 
that,  his' opinion  was,  that  Hbel,  as  1  have 
defined  it,  is  a  breach  of  privileffe ;  and 
that  such  commitment  as  the  House  of 
Commons  practices,  is  a  legal  punishment 
for  such  an  ofience. 

Besides,  Mr.  Fox  explains  himself  in  his 
answer  to  the  first  query,  by  saying,  that 
n  contempt  is  not  less  so  for  being  a  mis- 
demeanor. He  accompanies  these  an- 
swers with  a  letter  to  Mr.  Perry :  and 
what  he  states  in  his  letter^  makes  his  opi- 
nion on  the  queries  still  more  distinct  and 
clear.  He  saysi  referring  to  the  commit- 
ment of  Mr.  Perry  by  the  Lords  ;  "  The 
conduct  of  the  House  of  Lords  seems  to 
have  been  very  harsh.  But  harsh  as  it 
is,  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  contrary  to 
precedent,  or  otherwise  illegal,  than  with 
respect  to  the  term  and  the  nne;  and  I  do 
not  know  that  my  opinion  upon  these 
heads  is  that  of  any  other  person,  much 
less  the  general  one.''  In  the  latter  clause 
«f  this  sentence,  Mr.  Fox  clearly  refers  to 
the  difierence  which,  the  term  and  the 
fine,  as  exercised  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
made,  and  not  to  the  general  question  Df 
considering  libel  as  contempt,  and  pu- 
tushable  legally  as  the  House  of  Comoions 
punishes  it.  And  in  the  first  branch  of 
this  sentence,  he  delivers  a  clear  opinion 
in  favour  of  the  doctrine  for  which  I  con- 
tend. 

He  afterwards  observes  on  Mr.  Erskine's 
letter,  respecting  the  case  of  contempt  in 
Ireland ;  and  says,  *'  The  whole  letter 
•aeems  to  relate  more  to  ordinary  courts  of 
justice,  than  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament  ; 
but  even  in  the  case  of  such  courts,  if  a 
nan  were  to  vrrite  contumacioiyly,  of  the 
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manner  in  which  a  Judge  gave  judgment;, 
I  suspect  he  would  certaiidy  be  attached 
fi>r  a  contempt ;  though  this  case  is  not 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Erskine,  nor  does  it 
c^me  perhaps  strictly  within  the  line  of 
his  argument."  So  that  Mr.  Fox  enter- 
tains not  the  least  doubt  of  the  power  of 
Courts  to  punish  for  contempt;  and  clearly 
considers  that  a  contumacious  attack  upon 
a  judgment  pronounced,  past  and  over,  is  a 
contempt  wnich  a  Court  might  punish  by 
its  own  authority,  and  without  the  iuterv 
Tention  of  a  jury.  I  confess,,  sir,  the  pe- 
rusal of  this  opinion,  the  knowledge  that 
Mr.  Fox  retained  these  doctrines,  as  the 
sound  doctrines  of  the  Constitution,  to  the 
last,  give  me  much  consolation,  and  in- 
spire me  with  great  confidence  in  the 
opinion  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
maintain. 

After  such  a  train  of  precedent,  regu- 
larly resolved,  and  uniformly  acted  upon 
by  the  House,  and  acquiesced  in  by  the 
public  ;  after  the  opinions  of  Courts  of 
Justice  in  public,  ot  lawyers  and  states- 
men in  their  closets,  can  a  doubt  rtimain 
as  to  the  nature  ofthe  privileffe,  or  the  ex- 
tent  of  the  power  to  punish  abroach  of  it  ? 
And  is  it  fit  that  we  should  be  told  at  this 
time  of  day,  that  we  can  only  check  libel 
upon  the  House  or  its  members,  by  the 
interposition  of  the  Courts  of  Law,  and  by 
a  prosecution  in  Westminster  Hall  ?  Con^ 
aider  for  a  moment.  Sir,  how  ill  adapted 
this  House  is  for  proceeding  by  that 
course.  We  have  not  means  for  it,  ade- 
quate even  to  those  of  a  parish  vestry  ; 
we  have  no  law  officer  of  our  own  ;  but 
we  have  to  borrow  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  ;  and  by  their  efibrts,  if  we  are  re- 
duce4  to  proceed  against  libel  in  a  court 
of  law,  we  must  have  our  cause  con- 
ducted. Is  it  possible,  under  such  circum- 
stances, that  those  who  wish  well  to  the 
station  and  authority  which  this  House 
has  held,  in  the  constitution  of  the  coun- 
try— should  desire  to  have  our  redress  for 
such  ofiences,  remediable  only  by  a  Court 
of  Law  ?  Do  they  recollect  the  efiectof 
that  proceeding  in  the  two  last  instances 
in  which  it  was  adopted  by  the  House,  I 
mean  the  case  of  Stockdale,  and  the  case 
of  Reeves  ?  The  first  a  most  libellons  aU 
tack  upon  certain  members  of  this  House, 
in  the  great  and  arduous  duty  of  prose- 
cuting by  impeachment,  attacking  the 
very  essence,  as  it  were,  of  our  power,  as 
tlie  great  inquisitor  of  the  nation;  the 
other,  a  direct  attempt  to  annihilate  the 
independence  of  the  House  of  Commons^ 
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and  assert  the  omnipotence  of  the  Crown 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  country.  Those 
gross  outrages  against  the  privileges  of 
the  House  ;  the  one  destructive  of  our  in* 
quisitorial  character,  the  other  denying 
our  functions,  and  asserting  that  all  was 
vested  in,  and  flowed  from,  the  crown  as 
matter  of  indulgence,  went  acquitted  and 
unpunished.  Are  these  the  means  by 
which  the  peofi^le's  rights  are  to  be  vindi- 
cated and  maintained,  or  the  privileges  of 
the  Commons  of  England  to  be  upheld  ? 
Sir,  if  a  contrary  doctrine  is  not  enforced 
smd  maintained,  now  that  its  privileges  are 
so  daringly  attaclccd,  there  is  an  end  of 
that  zreat  security  of  the  people's  freedom, 
so  onen  asserted  and  sustained  by  the 
just,  temperate,  and  finn  exercise  of  the 
privileges  of  this  House.  • 

Sir,  I  come  now  more  particularly  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Argument  of  sir 
Francis  Burdett — Whether  that  Ai'gu- 
inent  is  a  libel  or  not,  has  been  called  in 
question  even  by  the  authority  of  my 
learned  friend  (sir  S.Romilly.)  This,  in  my 
mind,  is  a  most  extraordinary  and  unac- 
rountable  doubt.  Sir,  it  is  impossible  to 
look  at  the  very  introductory  sentence  of 
the  Address,  w^ithout  seeing  that  it  is  at 
once  meant  to  Jibel  and  misrepresent. 
Sir  Francis  Bordett's  Letter  begins  on  the 
page  after  the  signature  of  Mr.  Cobbett's 
nante.  I  therefore  presume,. that  the  words 
which  follow,  "  Sir  Francis  Burdett  to  his 
Constituents,"  are  his  words,  and  not 
those  of  Mr.  Cobbett.  The  passage  runs 
thus :  "  An  Address  by  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett to  his  Constituents,  denying  the  power 
of  the  House  of  Commons  ^o  imprison  the 
People  of  England." 

I  ask.  Sir,  if  these  words  can  be  consi- 
dered as  other  than  the  most  libellous? 
and  whether,  in  their  natural  acceptation, 
they  give  a  true  representation  of  the 
question  at  issue — I  ask,  if  it  is  true  that 
the   House  of  Commons  has  asserted  a 

rwer  to  imprison  the  people  of  England  ; 
ask,  if  it  is  not  slanderous  so  to  insi- 
nuate ;  and  whether  this  does  not,  in  the 
outlet,  stamp  the  character  of  the  produc- 
tion to  be  libellous  ?  Is  it  true,  that  the 
assertion  of  a  privilege  to  commit  for  libel 
on  this  House  and  on  its  members,  acting 
in  discharge  of  their  duty  here,  is  an  as- 
sertion of  a  power  generally  to  imprison 
"the  people  of  England;"  and  yet  that 
is  what  is  meant  to  lie  conveyed,  to  <lelude 
and  deceive  the  public.  But,  Sir,  on  ex- 
amining the  body  of  the  Argument,  my 
mind  is  left  without  a  doubt  upon  the  sub- 


ject of  its  being  libellous.  It  is  a  role  in 
every  case  of  libel,  that  the  whole  context 
is  to  be  taken  into  con^deration,  by  the 
tribunal  which  is  to  judge  of  it ;  not  only 
with  a  view  to  discover  whether  the  wonia 
charged  be  innocent,  but  whether  they  be 
libellous:    in  short,  to  decide  upon  the 

fn\t  or  innocence  of  the  paper.  Before 
proceed  to  the  examination  of  certain 
passages  of  the  paper,  bearing  the  role 
which  I  have  just  stated,  constantly  in 
view,  1  wish  to  have  it  onderstood,'!hat  in 
construing  a  paper  of  this  sort,  1  do  not 
consider  the  passage^  which  are  most  abu- 
sive in  expression,  as  the  roost  Hbelloos 
upon  the  House  of  Commons.  On  the 
contrary,  I  think  a  contumelious  and  con- 
tumacious denial  of  the  privileges  and  au- 
thority of  this  House — a  representation 
of  its  modes  of  acting,  which  degrades  it, 
and  brings  it  into  contempt ;  a  false  re- 
presentation of  the  manner  in  which  it  ex* 
ercises  its  power— so  as  to  bring  it  into 
hatred  with  the  people— are  libels  of  a 
more  atrocious  nature  than  that  gross  ver- 
bal abuse  which  has  been  so  often  referred 
to  in  this  debate,  and  which  my  learned 
friend  has  protected  from  being  libel  by 
calling  it  nonsense.  Look  to  the  whole 
work ;  consider  qtu>  ammo  it  is  dictated, 
and  whether  the  general  tendency  of 
it  is  not  (under  the  preteiice  of  re- 
presenting his  conduct  to  his  consti- 
tuents) to  vilify  and  degrade  the  cha- 
racter of  this  House.  Look  to  particu- 
lar passages,  and  say  whether  they  are 
not  a  direct  libellous  attack  upon  the  con- 
stitution of  the  House,  and  the  manner. in 
which  the  constitutional  rights  have  been 
exercised  ;  not  questioning  their  existence 
or  their  Btness  in  powerful  and* respectful 
argument,  a  right  which  nobody  denies, 
but  in  terms  which  clearly  mark  the 
disposition  of  mind  to  be  libellous  and 
slanderous.  In  page  55  he  says,  "  Yel 
limited  and  circumscribed  as  the  House -of 
Commons  is  having  no  means  of  trial,  no 
rules  of  judicial  proceeding,  being  ne 
Court  of  Record,  not  presuming  to  line,  not 
competent  to  administer  an  oath  ;  never^ 
iheless,  it  takes  upon  itself,  first,  to  deter- 
mine the  crime  ex  past  facto  :  secondly,  it 
calls  upon  the  accused  to  criminate  .him* 
self,  contrary  to  every  principle  of  English 
law  ;  and  in  this  extrajudicial  manner, 
upon  a  man  criminating  himself  (so  far  as 
avowing  himself  the  author  of  what  hat 
not  been  proved  to* be  a  crimey  can  be 
called  criminating  himself],  the  House 
proceeds  to.  jadgment,  and  investing  itself 
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with  all  the  powers  of  Grand  Jur y^  Petty 
Jary>  Acduser,  Judge,  and  Ezecntioner, 
without  evidence,  without  trial,  it  pro- 
noonoeB  a  sentence  of  indefinite  imprison- 
ment ;  and  this  in  its  own  caose,  where, 
least  of  all,  it  should  take  upon  itself  to 
decide/'— Now,  Sir,  1  deny  that  this  re- 
presentation of  the  course  of  our  proceed- 
ing in  such  case  is  true ;  and  I  assert,  that 
such  misrepresentation,  thus  convey ed,  is 
a  libel,  ana  breach  of  privilege.  First  of 
all,  it  is  impossible  not  to  observe,  that  he 
sets  out  with  denying  the  qualifications  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  according  to  its 
ancient  constitution,  which  have  been  suf- 
ficient for  all  its  functions  in  all  times,  by 
the  means  of  which  it  has  made  those  won- 
derful exertions  in  support  of  the  people's 
rights ;  in  successful  resistance  to  the  So- 
vereign's usurpations ;  in  regulating  the 
system  of  this  free  and  limited  monarchy, 
on  which  I  have  observed  in  the  outset. 
We  are  here  represented  as,  unfit  for  our 
duty,  because  wc  cannot  administer  an 
oath;  yet  in  all  times  we  have  discharged 
our  great  functions,  legislative,  judicial, 
and  inquisitorial,  in  the  maintenance  of 
freedom  and  order,  without  such  a  power ; 
and  it  is  not  immaterial  that  these  objec- 
tions to  the  immemorial  constitution  of 
this  House  were  not  observed  and  noticed, 
when  witnesses  of  the  most  dubious  cha- 
racter were  under  examination  in  the  last 
session.  When  the  private  repositories  of 
one  of  those  witnesses  were  ordered  to  be 
broken  open,  under  the  authority  of  this 
House,  under  your  unsealed  warrant,  no 
objection  was  raised  to  the  defect  of  our 
constitution,  or  the  injustice  of  our  act. 
Yet  we  are  now  accused,  "  first,  of  deter- 
minin^he  crime  ex  post  facto  ^^^^^^  Second- 
ly, of  calling  upon-  the  accused  to  crinu- 
Date  himself.  Now,  Sir,  this  is  the  Brst 
time  I  ever  heard  that  a  crime  could  be 
determined  otherwise  than  er  posr^c/o; 
and  on  this  passage  I  must  have  recourse 
to  the  notable  vindication,  that  it  is  not 
intelligible.  But  sir  Francis  Burdett,  in 
the  passage  under  consideration,  says, 
secondly,  "  We  call  upon  the  accused  to 
criminate  himself,  contrary  to  every  prin- 
ciple of  English  law."  Now,  Sir,  this  is 
directly  contrary  to  the  fact,  for  we  pro- 
ceed according  to  the  strictest  roles  of 
justice.  JV6  ask  the  party,  if  he  is  guilty 
or  not  guilty.  -  If  he  admits  the  guilt,  we 
proceed;  if  he  denies  it,  how  do  we  pro- 
ceed? I  desire  that  sir  Francis  Burdett 
may  be  referred  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Home 
in  1774;  tO' which  sorely  he  jnfight  have 


had  access  from  the  most  authentic  source. 
1  have  already  stated  that  case  fully,  as  it 
applies  to  this  question  in  another  point  of 
view,  I  mean  as  a  precedent  establishing 
the  privilege.  I  now  beg  the  House  to 
apply  it  to  the  matter  under  considera* 
tion ;  and  I  ask,  whether  it  does  not  a£R>rd 
the  most  convincing  proof  that  there  is 
not  the  least  foundation  for  the  libellous 
misrepresentation  that  this  House,  in  its 
judicial  character,  in  its  proceedings,  and 
privileges,  "  calls  upon  the  accused  to 
criminate  himself."  Did  it  do  so  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Hotne  Took^,  in  1774?  That 
gentleman  was  not  called  on  to  say  a 
word,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  admitted 
to  plead,  and  he  pleaded  Not  Guilty.  So 
accurate  ^as  the  House  in  its  proceedings 
—so  little  inclined  to  act  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  English  law,  by  forcing  the 
accused  to  crkminate  himself,  that  the  evi- 
dence of  the  printer  was  not  permitted  to 
be  read  against  Mr.  Tooke  as  evidence,  b^ 
cause  it  was  given  to  exculpate  himself-r- 
that  other  witnesses  were  called — that 
those  witnesses  did  not  prove  the  fact — 
and  that  though  Mr.  Woodfall  had  stated 
that  Mr.  Home  was  the  author  of  the  let^ 
ter  to  sir  Fletcher  Norton — and  though 
every  body  was  morally  certain  of  ue 
truth  of  that  fact,  yet  Mr.  Home  was  ac- 
quitted, because  it  was  not  legally  proved, 
that  he  was  the  author.  Can  there  j>e  a 
more  demonstrative  proof,  that  this  assei^ 
tion  respecting  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Commons  is  without  foundation; 
and  if  so,  that  it  is  a  libel  on  the  House, 
and  a  wilful  attempt,  with  better  knoi^ 
ledge  at  command,  to  mislead  the  people  ? 
The  House  is  accused,  by  sir  Francis  Bun- 
dett,  of  being  '*  Grand  Jury,  Petty  Jury, 
Judge,  and  Executioner,  without  evidence, 
and  without  trial."  With  respect  to  the 
last  branch  of  the  accusation,  the  case 
which  I  have  just  referred  to,  proves  it  to 
be  unfounded— -with  resard  to  the  other 
part  of  it,  it  is  a  false  colouring,  calculated 
to  mislead  and  irritate. 

The  constitution  of  the  House  of  ConN 
mons  is,  in  that  respect,  like  every  other 
tribunal  proceeding  for  a  contempt;  and 
it  is  a  little  curious,  that  those  very  per* 
sons  who  admit  the  necessity  of  commit^ 
ting  for  obstruction,  seem  never  to  have 
considered,  that,  in  the  case  of  contempt 
which  they  admit,  this  general  charge  is 
equally  an  objection.  Sir,  it  is  an  objec- 
tion, arising  from  the  very  nature  of  this 
necessary  gower  vested  in  a  supreme  tri- 
bunal.   But  grave^  and  serious,  and  oni- 
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ferm  ss  this  part  of  the  Hlyl  appear^  it 
falls  far  short  of  that  which  I  am  about  to 
observe. 

Iq  page  43  be  says,  ''First,.  The 
proceedings  are  upon  bare  sttggjestioo, 
contrary  to  Magna  Charta/^«— '*  Secondly, 
Mr.  Jones  is  called  upon  to  criminate  him* 
self,  contrary  to  common  sense,  and  every 
principle  of  the  l|iw.''— "  Thirdly,  The 
House  of  Commons  ascertain  the  fact 
without  evidence,  being  incapable  of  ad* 
ministering  an  oath."—"  Fouribly,  They 
previously  determine  the  guilt,  without 
appealing  to  any  law.''— ^Fifthly,  They 
pronounce  judgment  without  trial."— 
"  Sixthly,  They  pass  sentence  of  inde&' 
nite  imprisonment,  contrary  to  law."-— 
''  Seventhly,  The  Speaker  issues  a  war« 
rant  of  commitment,  illegal  in  the  gross, 
mnd  in  all  its  ingredients — no  lawful  au- 
thority—no lawful  cause— no  lawful  con- 
clusion««»and  wantiti^  that  essential  stamp 
of  law,  a  seal  of  o(uce.  That  the  public 
may  exercise  its  own  judgment,  however, 
the  warrant  is  here  set  forth. 

'  Mercurii,  21''  Die  Februarii,  1810. 

'  Whereas  the  House  of  Commons  hath 
'  this  day  adjudged,  that  John  Gale  Jones, 
'  having  written  and  cau&ed  to  be  printed 
^  a  certain  paper,  containing  libellous  re- 
'  flections  on  the  character  and  conduct 
.'of  the  said  House  and  of  some  of  the 
^  members  thereof,  is  thereby  guilty  of  a 

*  high  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  said 
^  House :  and  whereas  the  said  House 
yhath  thereupon  ordered,  that  the  said 
.'  John  Gale  Jones  be  for  his  said  oiTence 

*  committed  to  his  Majesty's  gaol  of  New- 

*  gate  :  these  are  therefore  to  require  you, 
^  the  Keeper  of  his  Majesty's  gaol  of  New- 
'  gate,  to  receive  into  your  custody  the 
.« body  of  the  said  John  Gale  Jones,  and 
'  him  safely  to  keep  in  your  custody  dur* 
^  ing  the  pleasure  of  the  said  House,  for 
•^  which  this  shall  be  your  sufficient  war- 
'rant    Given  under  my  hand  this  2 1st 

*  day  of  February  1810. 

*  Chakles  Abbot,  Speaker. 

*  To  the  Keeper  qfHia  MajeHyU 

'  Gaol  qf  Neis^au.* 
'*  Let  this  instrument.  This  Thing  sict ^• 
meria,  be  contrasted  with  the  description 
ftbove  given  of  the  properties  of  a  lawful 
warrant.  Does  it  not  evidently  appear, 
that  this  piece  of  unsealed  paper,  signed 
by  the  Speaker,  by  which  an  untried  sub- 
ject has  been  outlawed,  bears  no  feature 
of  legality  ?  and  that,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  this  proceeding,  in  its  pro- 
freas^  and  ttr  iu  coaclnrioi^  there  it  not 


one  step  that  hat  not  been  marked  in  m 

Ceculiar  manner  with  disrespect  for  the 
iws ;  a  disrespeel^  in  which  all  the  p^rte 
have  been  voiiderfuUy  coosistent  thrcmgh* 
out»  in  constituting  the  meet  unlawful  act 
the  mind  of  man  can  possibly  oopceive?'' 
How  groundless  $na  calmanious  all  this 
enumeration  is»  and  is  proved  to  be,  by 
what  I  have  just  stated !  But  that  which  I 
consider  to  be  the  most  Ubelloos  and  dftn-» 
ssve,  is  whatis  said.  Sir,  upon  yomr  wafrnot* 
It  is  done,  too,  in  some  respecte,  with  coa- 
siderabie  addresss.  so  as  to  have  a  case  for 
observation,  which  shall  avoid  the  coa-* 
tumely.    He  says,  p,  44*:  «« I«t  thie  in* 
strument.  This  Thihg'^— •Then  come  the 
two  Latin  words,  ''stftg€fi«r>s'*-Mmintelligi* 
ble  to  the  multitude ;  and,  theriefiMe,  con- 
veying to  those  whom  it  is  meant  to  poison^ 
the  unqualifiea  dnd  contemptuous  epithet 
of  "  this  thin^;''  but, saving  the  general 
sense  of  the  passage  from  that  meaning, 
by  the  insertion  of  the  words  "  aui  gew- 
rU'*  which  may  be  said  to  qualify  the 
contemptuous  epithet.    But,  Sir,  }  do  not 
put  the  injurious  and  most  de£Eunatory 
character  df  this  part  of  the  paper,  upon 
any  nice  distinction  like  this;  I  pot  i^ 
Sir,    upon    the  gross,  the    uoiustifiabfte, 
and  degrading  manner  in  which  he  at- 
tacks   the   warrant    issued    under    yonr 
hand,   by  the  authority  of   this  Hottse. 
And  because  it  has  not  a  seal  to  it ;  be* 
cause  the  ancient  and  undoubted  authority 
by  which  the  House  have  always  spoken 
accoi'ding  to  the  ancient  law  and  usage  of 
Parliament,  has  not  this  appe^age  of  a 
common  law  writ,  it  is  scoiled  at,  and  re- 
presented as  bearing  no  feature  of  legality, 
not  only  that  the  unlettered  multitude,  bat 
that  men  of  education,  may  be  deceived. 
Good  God !  Sir,  what  is  this  country 
arrived   at!     What  is  the  ignorance  of 
the  writer,  or  his  persuasion  of  the  ig- 
norance of  the  people,  when  he  states 
such  an  objection  in  language  and  in  sub- 
stance, so  grossly  libellous  and  offensive, 
as  that  this  warrant,  this  instrument  by 
which  the  House  acts  in  all  its  functions, 
judicial,  legislative,  and  inquisitorial,  is 
""illegal  in  the  gross  and  in  all  the  ingredi- 
ents !"  Sir,  it  was  by  this  wsrrant,  however 
described,  and  whatever  its  form  —  this 
warrant  without  a  seal,  this  warrant,  signed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  Commons  Hmhuo 
of  parliament,  that  our  ancestors  made  the 
areat  seal  of  England  in  the  hands  of  the 
Keeper  of  the  King's  conscience  in  the 
custody  of  the  Chancellor  of  England, 
bend  to  its  willt— ^It  was  this  abased,  de* 
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graded,  and  vUtfied  tostrainant,  which 
made  the  Eart  of  Shaftesbury,  in  1670 
(when  he  ient  himself  to  accorapljfth  the 
tyrannical  designs  of  Charles  the  Second, 
by  attempting  once  more  to  attach  to  the 
crown  the  sole  power  of  filling  the  vacan- 
cies of  this  House,  and  trying  the  retnrnsof 
its  membern),  giire  way  to  its  authority.  It 
is  this  warrant,  this  unsealed  paper,  which 
now  daily  commands  the  clerk  of  the 
qrown  to  append  the  mat  seal  of  England 
to.  the  writ  for  electing  a  member  to  this 
House — ^an  eilbrt  so  supreme  and  powerful, 
that  it  seems  to  me  most  extraordinary, 
that  its  efficacy  should  now  be  questioiied ; 
and  questioned  in  such  terms  as  have  been 
applied  to  it,  in  the  argument  of  sir  Fran- 
cis  Burdett.  That  this  warrant,  which  has 
endured  for  ages,  which  haa«  "  without  a 
ieal,"  been  in  constant  use  to  attain  all 
the  ends  of  this  House,  in  its  inquisitorial, 
as  well  as  in  its  judicial  character ;  which 
has  been  uniformly  obeyed  with  as  much 
regularity  as  the  writs  of  other  Courts,  in 
opening  the  repositories,  and  oompelling 
the  appearance  of  parties,  should  be  cha- 
racterized as  bearins  no  feature  of  le- 
fality ;  tbat  a  use  of  the  wanant,  which 
as  been  uniform  and  invariable  for  ages, 
should  now  be  stigmatized  "  as  constitut- 
ing the  most  unlawful  act  that  the  mind  of 
roan  can  conc^  ve'^-— can  only  be  accounted 
for,  by  considering  it  as  resulting  from  a 
mind  determined  to  libel  the  long  esta- 
blished process  of  this  branch  of  the  high 
court  of  parliament ;  the  forms  of  which 
are  as  much  recognized  as  a  part  of  the 
law  of  England,  as  the  writs  of  those  tri- 
bunals to  which  it  is  compared. 

Is  it  possible,  that  any  persou>  reading 
this  passage,  can  attach  to  it  any  other 
character,  than  that  of  a  libel,  founded  in 
doctrine  which,  if  it  prevails,  annihilates 
at  once  all  the  means  by  which  this 
House  has  uniformly  proceeded— by 
which,  in  all  its  ordinary  acts,  it  has  at 
all  times  obtained  persons,  papers,  and  re^ 
cords—without  which,  it  could  not  bring 
a  person,  by  the  sergeant,  to  the  bar  of 
this  House,  to  answer  any  question  on  a 
breach  of  its  privileges  (for  that  act  is  an 
imprisonment,  and  that  act  is  done  by  this 
warrant ;  founded  on  uniform  custom  and 
Itomemorial  usage],  necessary  to  preserve 
its  station  in  the  constitution  by  duly  sup- 
porting its  just  and  necessary  privileges. 
—That  the  language  and  strain  of  argu- 
ment in  this  production,  therefore,  are  li- 
bellous, I  hav«  not  a  doubts  And  if  I 
were  trying  the  £[(iestion,  I  mnsl  pronounce 
a  verdict  of  guilty.' 


But  the  leg«l  reaaoning  and  authorities 
on  which  it  is  founded,  are  as  fajlacioas  aa 
the  production  itself  is  libellous. 

The  whole  proceeds  upon  a  supposition, 
that  the  law  of  parliament  is  not  part  of 
the  law  of  the  Und.—  Refute  that  position^ 
and  the  whole  fabric  is  overset. 

That  the  law  of  parliament  is  a  branch 
of  the  law  of  England,  and  has  alwayi 
been  so,  it  is  unnecessary  to  prove  :  it  is 
text  law,  to  be  found  in  the  earliest  and 
the  latest  works  of  all  who  have  written  on 
the  subject  of  our  laws  and  constitution  ; 
80  much  so,  that  I  feel  a  degradation  in 
being  called  on  to  make  the  assertion. 
Where  then  is  the  argument  founded  oo 
Magna  Charta  which  is  worded  in  the  al- 
ternative? which  says,  no  man  shall  be 
imprisoned  but  by  the  judgment  of  hk 
peers,  or  the  law  of  the  land ;  clearly  de- 
claring that  there  are  other  modes  than 
judgment  of  his  peers,  by  which  a  8ob« 
ject  of  England  may  be  imprisoned. 

In  the  Argument,  there  is  a  greatdisplay 
of  legal  autnorities-^ord  Coke  is  repeat^' 
edly  quoted,  and  his  doctrine  relied  on. 
Without  dragging  the  House  (afosr  the 
kind  attention  I  have  received)  through 
all  these  quotations,  and  shewing  that  tho 
doctrine  relied  upon  by  sir  Francis  Bur* 
dett,  is  doctrine  referring  to  the  common 
law,  and  not  to  the  law  of  parliament  j 
I  do  beg  the  House  to  attend  to  this 
one  observation  in  the  Address  and  Ar- 
gument of  sir  Francis  Burdett — lord  Coke 
IS  quoted,  I  believe,  thirteen  or  tour- 
teed  times.  Lord  Coke  wrote  four  great 
general  works,  by  the  name  of  Institutes : 
the  first,  his  commentary  upon  Littleton^ 
profossedly  on  the  law  of  tenures,  braneh* 
ing  into  topics  of  mumcipai  law,  ind 
rarely  into  the  constitution  of  parliament  2 
the  second  Institute,  readings  on  certain 
statutes  ;  the  third  Institute,  a  dissertatioit 
on  the  criminal  law.  The  fourth  Institute 
is  upon  the  great  courts  of  the  kingdom : 
the  first  chapter  upon  the  High  Court  of 
Parliament;  so  that  this  last-mentioned 
work  is  the  only  one  of  those  four  Institutes, 
containing  doctrine  professedly  on  this 
very  subject,  and  distinguishing  through- 
out the  common  law  from  the  law  of  par- 
liament. This  fourth  Institute,  accord* 
ingly#  forms  the  great  repository  of  the 
parliament,  to  which  we  all  have  recourse, 
when  any  (question  of  the  nature  now  under 
our  diseussion  arises. 

Now,  Sir,  it  will  surprise  the  House, 
when  I  tell  them,  that  the  numerous  quo- 
tations which  sir'Francis  Burdett  hitstnade 
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from  lord  Goke^  are  all  confioed  to  the 
tbree  first  Intititutes ;  and  that  he  has  not 
one. quotation  or  reference  to  the  fourth  In* 
stitute,  the  only  work  which  lord  Coke  has 
written  professedly  on  the  constitution  of 
parliament.  No^  Sir,  this  grand  repertory 
of  the  law  of  parliament;  in  which  are  to 
be  found  all  those  doctrines  respecting  our 
privileges,  to  which  I  have  already  re- 
ferred in  what  I  have  stated  to  the  House 
in  the  outset,  is  entirely  passed  by,  and 
the  existence  of  such  a  work  is  never  once 
pointed  out  or  acknowledged.  What 
shall  we  say  of  the  candour  of  a  disquisition 
which  is  thus  conducted  ?  But,  Sir,  this  is 
not  the  only  observation  which  this  course 
calls  forth.  By  treating  this  subject, 
with  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  the  com- 
mon law,  which  is  only  one  branch  of  tKe 
law  of  England,  the  mind  is  entire] v 
misled,  and  doctrines  referred  to,  which 
the  law  of  Parliament  not  only  does  not 
acknowledge,  but  denies. 

Sir,  there  is  another  course  of  argument 
equally  fallacious  and  unjust  in  the  Address 
of  sir  Francis  Burdett,  when  the  assertion 
of  the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons 
is  referred  to,  as  made  in  the  reigns  of 
James  the  first,  and  Charles  the  first,  under 
the  sanction  of  lord  Coke,  and  the  other 
great  men  of  that  day. — It  is  represented 
that  the  privileges  nere  contended  for, 
are  not  enumerated  among  those  there  as- 
serted; and  it  is  concluded,  therefore,  that 
as  this  privilege  was  not  then  asserted,  it  did 
not  exist: — yet  it  is  well  known  to  all  who 
have  any  information  of  the  history  of 
those  times,  that  no  privilege  was  asserted, 
but  those  which  had  been  disputed  ;  and- 
it  would  be  easy  to  enumerate  many  of  the 
best  ascertained  privileges  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  were  not  asserted  at  that 
period.  But  does  it  follow  from  thence 
that  they  did  not  exist?  The  best  and 
most  convincing  proof  of  the  weakness  of 
this  mode  of  treating  the  subject,  is  to 
be  derived  from  the  admission  ot  privileges 
made  by  those  who  deny  the  privilege 
in  question':  namely,  the  doctrine  of 
contempt  by  obstruction.    Those  who  ar- 

Sie  most  strenuously  against  libel  on  the 
ouse  or  its  members  being  a  breach  of 
privilege,  still  admit  that  the  obstructions 
of  our  proceedings  are  breaches  of  privi- 
lege; y^t  that  privilege  is  no  more  to  be 
discovered  in  the  enumeration  of  those 
which  were  asserted  in  1621,  than  the 
more  extended  privilege  for  which  I  have 
been  contending.  It  would  be  endless  to 
go  throvgh  the  other  objections  in  detail. 
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which  this  work  afibrds,  all  of  them  shevr- 
ing  equally  its  fallacy  in  argufaentaad 
authority,  and  its  libellous  character  in  in- 
tention and  in  language :  I  shall,  therefore, 
proceed  now  Sir,  to  the  third  and  last 
branch  4>f  this  most  important  qaestion— 
the  punishment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  announce  my  views  of 
this  part  of  the  subject  with  the  mora  aa* 
tisfac^ion,  because  nothing  has  yet  baea 
stated,  or  is  yet  known,  as  to  the  puoislH 
ment  intended  to  be  proposed  by  tkose 
who  have  brought  this  matter  forward,  sa 
that  it  is  impossible  to  impute  the  propo^ 
sition  of  any  individual,  to  the  influence 
of  fear  or  apprehension.  Upon  the  most 
attentive  consideration  which  I  have  been 
able  to  give  thi^  matter,  I  am  satisfied, 
that  in  this  case,  and  as  applied  to  this 
person,  the  most  advisable  punishment  is  a 
reprimand  from  the  chair ;  and  when  the 
proper  time  comes,  I  shall  think  it  my  duty 
to  move  that  sir  Francis  Burdett  do  attend 
in  his  place,  and  receive  such  reprimand. 
In  proposing  this,  I  propose  a  punishment 
most  perfecuy  appropriate  to  the  oflence, 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  dignity  of 
this  House  and  the  maintenance  of  its  pri- 
vileges. Upon  the  subject  of  libel  upon 
the  House  or  its  members,  the  power  to  in- 
flict a  discretionary  punishment  implies 
the  necessity  of  weighing  it  with  the  great- 
est deliberation ;  and  considering  the  si- 
tuation, the  character,  the  rank,  the  edu- 
cation of  the  person  who  is  the  odjectof  it 
— nothing  is  so  ready  to  mislead  in  a 
question  of  this  sort,  as  to  inflict  a  certain 
punishment  on  one  person,  because  that 
punishment  has  been  adjudged  on  another 
for  a  similar  offence.  First,  the  discretion 
may  have  been  injudiciously  exercised  in 
the  first  instance.  Secondly,  the  impres* 
sion  to  be  made  on  the  person  who  is  the 
object  of  punishment,  must  be  diilerent 
according  to  the  mind  of  the  offending 
person,  being  more  or  less  educated,  ana 
his  station  more  or  less  elevated  in  so- 
ciety. Sir,  the  object  in  point  of  public 
example  and  public  information,  will  be 
more  effectually  attained  by  a  reprimand, 
than  by  any  other  course.  It  is  of  infi- 
nite consequence,  that  the  doctrine  re- 
specting the  privileges  of  this  House, 
ijoould  be  ofVen  inculcated  and  pressed 
upon  the  public  mind,  that  the  antidote  to 
the  false  doctrines  which  have  been  forced 
upon  the  people,  may  be  replied  to  in  the 
most  effectual  manner,  and  may  come  from 
the  highest  authority.  We  all  know.  Sir, 
with  what  efiect  this  would  be  executed 
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byymki  witb  what  sifieeriijr,  sS^^  mid 
fmfipitabf  llie  pmHmfe  w6old  be  •»- 
•ilned  ;•  witii  what  jolt  ilev«rity>  «ndf  in 
tvh&t  fembk  languM^,  tiw  r^priMnd 
vMvtd  to  proif0lmc«£  Sdeh  i  p«njili«> 
incMit  €0  VI  edUcattd  mvk,  k  ttiore  se^er^ 
md  eflk»ciouK  thaii  tay  ctfae#,  and,  in  all 
Sis  aspects,  is  pe«ttftMrly  ctAcdlatfld  to  do 
fftr^ce  tiiroiiglioQt  the  kin^dDdn  BeaidM, 
8irir  the  xnesi  rfcent  ea»ttpoii  thk  seh^edt 
hf  »ineflhber  litieUiiilftiieHobae,  ahevri^ 
thettlie  peitiihiMiit  whioh  ipropoM,  it 
aot  at  iH  iiKrdniiitAMt  with  the  emwe>  at 
fxpretetd  io  the  retohnioil  onder  toam^ 
dbmtien.  It  is  proposed  by  the  anotioa  in 
yoor  baildi  that  the  Addracs  end  Argameht 
M  sir.  Fnincw  Birdeci  thevld  he  TOted  U 
bd  ^  a  lihellodt  aadPseaiaialoiis  paper^  te* 
fleeting  on  the  rightil  Jycid  privtleses  of 
this  Hooet/'  Tb  this  preposition  f  niost 
cordially  agtrte.  Bet  e»  to  the  ponith'* 
oihnti  I  refer  to  that  of  major  Scott,  who 
in  1790  peblitlied  a  hbel  afibeting  the  pri^ 
▼tieges  of  this  HoosOi  in  one  of  the  most 
iifaportant  fiMclloMs  which  beloi^  to  it. 
He  attaclced  its  privileges  by  libeUrog  its 
members  in  th^nischarge  of  the  great  cnity 
#f  prtMlsttttitig  by  impeachment ;  embar- 
raseing  the  cause  of  jostice  In  the  proceed* 
iilg  henm  the  Lords^  sgainsl  Mr.  HaMtngs; 
§or  high  ertfnes  and  miidemeanore.  The 
Y^oCe  which  was  passed  agaiilst  m^or  Scott 
isras^  ^  that  he  had  puhltshed  a  letter, 
iKThich  the  Hous^  declared  to  be  a  scand»i> 
loua  and  ltbelk>ils  paper,  rdccting  on  the 
honour  and  jntdce  of  the  Hohte>  and  tiie 
cdtidttct  of  the  manoifefs/'  in  terms  almost 
the  same  with  what  is  now  proposed  ra» 
qiecihifgsir  Prabcis'Burdett.  When  the 
amstnht  of  the  punishment  was  dismised, 
Mr^  Pitt^  with  inE6nite  good  sense,  mM 
tiOstliudableiaoMi^ration,  in  my  opiaion, 
pretsei  ibr  the  paniahment  of  reprimand, 
Mil  thm  ce«r9e  was  adopted  withoOt  a  di«> 
^#1eiaa«^wlitle  the*  pnw«r  to  imprison  was 
AsHy  teoogaiaed  by  the  #bol^  Hottse^  at 
%  legitlmaie  course ;  md  tha  Mbel  being  a 
WtieSclb  of  privilege,  was  ntmt  even  calHed 
fft  ^aestiOki.  i  cannot  nse  Words  so  likely 
ael  MtevafI  onthe  House  te  Mlow  that  nr^ 
e0iU«t»  nr  thole  which  are  attrfhnted  to 
Mn  Vitt  on  thsft  occasion.  He  said>  ^  ik 
weMd'ffteimiBaitnd  it  t»  tiie  House  to  take 
the  matter  up  with  temper  and  atfoderation* 
Mrtier  with  a  vie#  te  mark  then*  disappro* 
iMSiOn  df  snch  publications,  and  to  hold 
Mi  a  lesson  to  persons  to  avoid  ancui^ing 
tiheir  displeasure  infotme,  tbas,  by  any 
maoeeesmry  haHah  {HOteedhif  « to  give  the 
i96k  tnru 


World' reason  to  tuppesa  tbht  the  motive 
was  founds  innersunal  resentmeikt,or  any 
ihidg  tiiat  coukI  be  eohttroed  into  a  Tia^ 
dictive  fetrKng  )  fitither  of  which,  he  wan 
pcrsoaded,  had  the  smallest  influence  on 
the  minds  of  any  one  gentleman  of  that 
House>  on  the  ptesent  occasion.''  Thtb 
sound  and  moderate  doctrine,  falling  from 
such  high  authority,  I  do  trust,  will  hate  - 
its  •lA&uehce  with  the  Home  on  tbis.occa^ 
aion.  And  they  wiH  see  that  it  is  pdr* 
fectly  consistent  to  TOle  a  paper  to  be  tt^ 
belkmt,  scandalous,  and  a  breach  of  privi- 
lege ;  and  to  follow  up  that  rote  with  thb 
puni^ment  of  reprimand* 

Sir,  r  have  noW  closed  all  that  I  hare  to 
elftr  en  this  most  important  question,  witik 
one  small  exception. 

I  oinitted  to  state  in  its  proper  place,  the 
observations  at  which  I  hinted  at  an  early 
period  of  this  speech,  respecting  some  of 
the  precedents  and  authorities,  on  which 
sir  Francis  Burdett  relies.    1  mean  tfaaf 
respectitig  Holt  and  Bridgeman,  and  that 
relating   fo  the    proceedings  against   sii* 
Richard  (Steele.    In  the  first  of  those,  the 
proceodlug  was  before  the  House  of  Lordi^ 
and  may  relate  therefore  to  privileges  very 
difierent  from  ours ;    and    consequently 
not  applicable  to  this  subject-^that  Hoosh 
having  the  character  of  a  court  of  error 
and.  of  a()peal  in  causes.     Ihe  case  of 
Holt  and  Bridgeman  was  a  proceeding  -dC 
that  sort.    The  office  of  clerk  of  the  crown 
was  granted  by  Charles  the  second,  as  a 
sinacore  office,  to  the  duke  of  Graltotf. 
To  defeat  that  sinecure  grant,  lord  Ho9t 
granted  the  office  to  his  mt)ther  Mr.  Holt. 
An  action  was  brought  in  the ,  court  of 
King's  Bench,  to  try  the  right:  to  the  ^ 
fioe ;  alid  a  bill  of  exceptions  was  ten*^ 
dered  lo  the  direction  of  me  court,  which 
the  judges  refused  to  seal.    A  special  Ter^  . 
diet  was  found,  and  on  that  special  nax^ 
diet  the  court  gure  judgment  for  Holt;  ''- 
Bndgeman  brought  a  writ  of  error  in  pai^ 
iiament  on  the  special  verdict ;  but  as  the 
judges  had  refused  to «' seal  the  bill  of  ei^  . 
ceptions,  it  "could  not  make  pait  of  th4  rs^ 
cord«    BrMi|i»man  wi8hhi|f  to  bwe  it  b^ 
fore  thecouiit  of  ettoti  petitioned  the  Lorda 
to  make  the  jfalges  seal  the  bill  of  eaccep^ 
trons^  and  tlm  Lords  ordered  the  judges  to 
answer.     They,  as  it  wei^,  pleaded  to  the 
jutlscHction,  and  fttsigned  their  reaBOiis*»n^ 
presenting  strtrngtyand  firmly  against  tha 
proceedings,  of  the  Lords-t-who  in  tfae.cnd 
gave  way  ,anddid  not  insist  upon  the  com4 
polsion  which  «hey  aH  fiiat  4breateiMd--« 


sion  IB  the  Hoate  of  Hatiovftr  ««•  ia  4i 
get  under  her  Majeoij's '  adminifltri^NM^ 
&c.  and  that  Richard  Slede^  £iq.  fhm 
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which  war  in  fact  requesting  the  jndgofl  to 
4o^  that  for  which  the  statute  law  of  the 
.land  had  provided  a  remedy.  The  whole 
matter  proceeded  upon  the  petition  of  the 
party  ki  a  cause,  which  the  Lordir,  neither 
sn  their,  legislative  nor  judicial  character, 
^ad  a  right  to  propose  or  enforce ;  and  the 
proceeding  having  dropt  in  the  manner 
•tated,  it  may  serve  to  show  the  firmness 
of  the  Judges  in  a  contest  with  the  House 
jof  Lords ;  but  it  never  can  illustrate  the 
question  of  privilege. 

In  the  case  of  sir  Richard  Steele  (which 
J  likewise  omitted  to  state),  it  is  contended 
by  sir  Francis  Bordett,  in  a  note,  that  sir 
Robert  Walpole  declared,  that  the  pub- 
lication of  a  libel  was  no  breach  of  the 
privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons; 
and. that  it  was  against  law  for  the  H<Hise 
to  treat ^it  as  such.  I  must  beg  the  House 
to  attend  to  the  fallacy  and  want  of  can«> 
flour  of  this  statement.  It  is  most  im* 
portant  to  detect  it.* 

I  have*  formerly  observed,  that  sir 
'Aobert  Walpole,  in  the  year  1701,  took  a 
l^ry  decided  part  in  the  resolutions  of  the 
JHouse  respecting  its  privileges;  declar* 
tng,-  that  to  publish  libels  respecting  the 
proceedings  of  the  House,  or  the  members 
Ibr  their  services  therein,  is  a  violation  of 
its  rights  and  privileges.  It  is  important 
'therefore,  to  show,  that  what  he  did  in 
1)7 1  S»  was  perfectly  consistent  with  his 
opinion  in  1701,  and  was  most  just  and 
Correct  in  every  point  of  view  ;  and  that 
,the  representation  given  of  this  transac- 
tion by  sir  Francis  Burdett,  is  completely 
erroneous.  The  only  question  now  under 
/OODsideration,  is  whether  a  libel  on  the 
-House,  or  its  members  for  their  services 
therein,  is  a  breach  of  privilege.  It  never 
vras  contended  or  dreamt  of  by  me»  or  any , 
who  have  ever  supported  this  doctrine, 
•that  a  libel  on  the  state  or  government 
generally,  waf  a  breach  of  privilege. 
Observe  then,  that  sir  Richard  Steele  was 
'jiot  accused  of  a  libel  against  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  against  any  of  the  members 
•ef.  the  House,  io  discharge  of  tbeir  duty 
4here-*tfae  charge  against  him,  which  was 
tnade  ISthi  March  1713,  is  this— '*  Com- 
4)laiot  being  made  in  the  House  of  Gom- 
<nora,  of  a  paper  caHe^  the  Englishman, 
^and  a  pamphlet  entitled. the  Crisis ;  and 
•Mr,  Steele  acknowledging  himself  the 
author  of  these. pieces,  Uiey  are  voted 
ae^ndalous  and  seditious  libels;  hichly 
reflecting  on  her  Majesty,  the  •  nobility, 
^ntry,  clergy,  and  univennties;  malici- 
ously iosiouating  that  the  protestant  aucces* 


author,  be  oMpetted  the  Hooeei''  N^ 
one  word  of  the  House  of  CommoBs^  ftoai 
beginning  to  end ;  so  that  this,  inoteadof 
being  a  libel  on  the  House  or  its  membef»p 
is  a  general  attack  upon  the  genera)  giK 
vemment  of  the  country,  for.  wbich  the 
House  of  Commona  took  upon  theauelves 
to  proceed  against  their '  member— and 
which  proceeding,  promoled  by  a  Tory 
administration,  air  Robert  Walp<^,  aa  a 
Revolution  Whig,  opposed  ;  but  in  dojn^ 
so,-  he  made  no  sacrifice  of  the  privileges 
of  the  House  of  Commons;  nor  did  he  io 
the  least  deviate  from  tho  principle,  of* 
which  I  have  ahewn  him  di8tinctl|Ltt>  be 
a  supporter  in . I7i)l .  "^ 

Thus,'  Sir,  it  appears,  that  when  prece* 
denta  and  authoritiea  are  eifted  and  ex* 
amined,  they  are  bet  ikf>plicable .  to  tiie 
case  in  question ;  and  it  is  by  those  mia* 
representations  and  generalities,  'that  pn^* 
vilege  is  rendered  doubtful,  and  the  people 
misled. 

There  is.  Sir,  at  present,  a  pievailing 
plan  and  system  to  degrade  the  House  6i 
Commons,  and  to  represent  this  brancb  of 
the  legislature  (which  ia  connected  with* 
and  flows  from  the  people— -which  has 
privileges  and  rights  exclusivaly  belong- 
ing to  it,  of  the  highest  nature;  armed 
with  which,  it  has  repeatedly  fought  and 
conquered  in  the  cause  of  the  people),  aa 
inferior  to  the  other  branches  of  the  legt»* 
lature.  For  this  purpose,  the  miserable 
shift  has  been  resorted  to,  of  alludkig  to 
the  appellation  of  the.  lower  House,  aa 
confirmmg  thia  doctrine,  and  tmpljfinff* 
that  its  rights  and  powers  are  inferior  m 
their  nature.  They  understand  but  little  of 
the  constitution  of  England,  who  rest  wk\ 
such  observations,  and  rely  on  sueh  doo* 
trifle.  Sir,  the  powers  of  this  Ifeosevarj 
from  the  other  branehes  of  the  legistalure* 
and  its  functions  are  different.  But  ita 
rank  is  co*equal ;  and  many  of  its  |ioweia 
exclusively  its  own :  wmle .  ita  effwia 
have  been  peculiarly  those,  by  whiohthe 
constitution  has  been  vindicated  and  as* 
aerted.  Those  who  represent  the  House, 
of  Commons  As  inferior,  and  exalt  the  other 
powers  of  the  stale  to  its  prejudice*  era 
the  worst  ihiemies  to  the  liberty  of  the 
country.  This  House  haSi  and  I  trost 
will,  by  a  due  attention  to  its  dignity,  tU 
privileges,  and  its  independence,  in  defi* 
ance  of  despotic  attacks  of  the  crown  on 
the  one  hand  to  enslave  it,  or  wicked  or 
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mmg^idecl  efloAs  of  some  tnen'on  th^ 
othe^  hand  to  degmdv  it,  alwa\'d  succeed 
in  naintnnin'g^  its  proper  rank  anct  impor* 
tence  in  the  constitution ;  and  as  a  sincere 
lorer  of  hiy  country,  and  therefore  a  stre- 
nuous advocate  fbr  the  just,  the  neceasary, 
the  ancient  privthgea  of  this  Hooae,  I 
conehide,  eao  perpema. 

Sir  Samuet  HomiUy,  in  explanation, 
stated,  that  he  had  never  said  or  main* 
tain^d  that  the  doctrines  asserted  in  the 
paper  under  ditcnssion  were  not  a  breach 
of  the  privileges  of  that  House.  Any 
linng  that  obstrocled  their  proceedings 
must  come  under  that  description,, but  the 
only  doubt  he  had  was  as  to  the  libel. 

Mr.  Wkkhrtad  then  rose  and  said,  that 
he  hoped  for  the  attention  of  the  House 
whilst  he  made  a  few  observations,  and 
was  *happy  in  doing  so  to  take  that  oppor- 
tunity of 'bearing  his  testimony  to  the 
iegal  and  constitutional  sentiments  deli- 
vered by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  who 
had  just  sat  down.  Bot  great  as  was  his 
respect  for  that  hon.  and  learned  gent,  and 
unlimited  as  his  reverence  and  love  were 
for  the  authority  (Mr.  Fox)  which  he  had 
Quoted,  he  must  still  be  allowed  to  say, 
that  he  was  not  convinced  by  the  argu- 
ments of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend. 
Had  it  ever  been  contmided  that  the 
House  was  to  abandon  its  pririleges  ?  No. 
Whatever  might  be  the  wish  of  any  mem- 
ber as  to  the  revision  and*  reform  of  these 
privileges,  no  man  deemed  them  of  more 
Taloe  than  himself;  no  man  thought  more 
highly  of  them.  He  considered  any  breach 
of  the  just  mnd  legitimate  privileges  of 
that  House,  as  a  direct  assanit  upon  the 
KbcTties  oif  the  country  \  and, '  conse- 
quently, he  was  not  to  be  told,  that  in 
order  to  support  the  privileges  of  that 
Rouse,  thoy  were  called  upon  to  con- 
demn the  fetter  of  sir  Francis  BordetL 
The  (irivtlegei  possessed  by  the  House  had 
been  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 
Without  such  a  power,  how  could  the 
Ordinary  business  of  the  House  be  cOn* 
ducted  f  How  could  the  chairman  of  its 
diiierent  committees  proceed?  He  had 
himself,  as  cbairraan  or  a  committee,  ex- 
ercised the  authority  given  by  the  House 
fn  scAadIng  ibf  ptt>erB,  persons,  and  records. 
The  /adders  of  the  House  were,  in  such 
teases,  uaMnnly  obeyed,  as  they  must  be 
obeyed,  or  these  would 'be  *an  end  of  the 
most  hnportsint  of  their  functions  and  of 
the  liberty 'of  the  country.*  His  hon.  and 
learned  friend  had  expresaed  some  doubts 
as  to  tlie  propriefef  oritae  cemmitaeot  of 


Mr.' 'Gale  Jones;  and  thotight  that  case/ 
ought  to  have  been  considered  with  some 
latitude.  Whatever  might  be  the  weight 
attributed  to  Mr.  Justice  Blacksioo^'s  au- 
thority, no  man  could  have  higher  claims 
to  attention  for  censtiiotional  doctrine  than' 
Mr.  Hargrave, 

His  hon.  and  learned  friend  had  also 
adverted  to  a  private  and  unpublished' 
letter  of  the  late  Mr.  Fox,  as  an  authority 
for  his  argument.  From  that  letter  ho* 
should  beg  likewise  to  state,  as  the  opinion 
of  that  great  man,  of  whom  no  man 
thouffhtmore  highly  than  himself,  "  that 
the  House  of  Lorcis,  no  more  than  the 
House  of  Commons,  bad  a  right  ito  com- 
mit persons,  and  that  it  was  matter*<if  re- 
gret that  the  Lords  bad  been  soiiered  to 
exercise  that  right  by  the  House  of  Com* 
mons  without  reproof.^'  Upon  this  au- 
thority, then,  it  appeared,  that  so  far  from' 
claimmg  the  privilege  itself,  the  House  of 
Commons  was  considered  a^  deficient  in 
duty  for  not  having  expressed  any  x^ 
proof  of  the  Lords  for  having  ex^rcifefl 
the  power.  But  the  hon.  and  learned 
gent,  opposite  (Mr.  Stephen)  had  asked; 
.  whether  it  was  their  wish  to  go  back  to 
the  times  of  queen  Elizabeth.  He  felt  no 
disposition  of  that  description,  bot  if  they 
were  to  refer  to  the  practices  of  sucK 
times,  he  was  much  afraid  that  principles 
of  tyranny  were  contagious,  and  that  no 
benefit  could  possibly  result  from  the  re- 
trospect. He  must  ugain  repeat,  that 
their  privileges  had  .been  given  with  n^ 
view  to  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and 
should  never  be  exercised  but  for  the  pur« 
pose  of  promoting  that  end.  And  here 
be  felt  bound  to  state  the  difficulty  arising 
out  of  the  case  of  Mr.'  Gale  Jones.  'Ihey 
might  have  proceeded  against  him  in  a 
far  different  way,  though  they  had  thought 
proper  to  commit  him.  The  libel  of  Mr. 
Reeves,  which  had  been  alluded  to  by  .  an 
hon.  ft'iead  of  his,  had  been  voted  by  that 
House  most  libellous  and  slanderous,  and 
though  one'gentleman  proposed  he  should 
be  taken  into  custody,  and  another  that 
his  libel  should  be  burnt  by  the  common 
hangman ;  yet  whilst  two  of  the  ablest 
men  that  ever  existed  were  present,  the 
case  was  referred  to  the  Attorney  Gene* 
ral  to  prosecute,  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  the  individual  was  acquitted. 

His  hon.  and  learned  friend  had,  he 
thought,  not  treated  the  hon.  baronet 
fairly,  when  he  referred  to  Mr.  Home, 
and  chargtsd  the  hon.  baronet  with  disse- 
minatbg  4at  geut/a   opinions*     Thai 
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Qiigbtbe  ajEpod  argameiit4#  agHM^stM 
inalTiilual,  if  jiuit»  but  woiild  not  go  for 
^y  thing  upon  the  general  principle,-^ 
Bat  to  rttum  to  the  authorityof  Mr.  Fox ; 
^  waif  the  opinion  of  that  great  man,  tliai 
^very  court,  which  a|>peared  to  claim  a 
power  beyond  what  was  necessary  for  its 
procefding,  qsijrped  th^t  pow^f.  Was 
there  any  case  in  which  tiie  Hoose  h^d 

Jone  f  rtber  thao  in  the  case  of  Gale 
ones  ?    It  w^  the  opinion  of  Mr,  ^ox, 
that  the  House  of  Uords  could  nU  exei- 
^se  that  power*  because  tixexe  was  oo  ap- 
peal but  to  t|^  legi^latnrer  of  which  that, 
{{ouse  was  a  part«     But  vas  not  tb^ 
House  of  Commons  equi^Uy  a  pf^t  pf  the 
same  It^gislature  ?  Nothing  could  induce 
i)im  thereibi^e  to  vote  that  V^e  paper  under 
consideration  wa^  a  libel.    But  upon  this 
solyect  be  w^s  bound  to  admit^.thai  he 
lid  not  think  that  ^be  bon.  gfnt.,  who 
1^4  brought  forward  tbe  que^tioq,  had 
len^  hin^seif  as  a  tool  to  any  adipii^^tra* 
iiop  jj:i  the  proceedings  yrh'ich  had  taicen 
place.    He  begged  of  th^  fiou^e  hpwever, 
^  consider  the  st^ps  by  wbi0h  the  busi^ 
XK^s  h^d  hiiberto  proceeded.    It  had  been 
«iid>  that  he  had  not  on  a  former  occasion 
declaritrd  by  his  vote  that  Gale  Jones  was 
not  guilty  of  a  breach  of  privilege*  and  h^ 
took  sfa^me  10  himself  that  be  bad  pot  a&r 
^rted  on  that  occasion  wbitt  be  now  felt 
fo  be  right.    In  thp  paper  under  discnfi- 
sion,  sir  Francis  Biirdett  oply  exercised  a 
right  which  belonged  to  him  and  others, 
to  state  his  opinion  upon  ^  public  subject. 
That  he  mignt  )iave  done  so  in  ipten^pe* 
rate  language,  he  was  not  prepared  tg 
deny;   but  be  must  insist,  that,  Mr^  Gale 
Jones  h^d  coaducted  himself  at  their  bar 
respectfully  apd  with  decorum.  The  bon, 
baronet  (sif  j.  Ai»s'ruther]  bad'  then  an 
opportunity  of  staling  bis  sentiments  upon 
tlMs  subject ;    be  had  another  opportunity 
is'hen  the  motion  of  his  bon.  friend  wm 

Jrought  forward  for  the  discharge  of  Mr. 
ones.     ^ 

M  to  ^he  argument  of  the  noble  lord 
f^posite,  ibufwled  upon  the  appeal  mada 
in  the  paper  to  the  voice  of  the  people,  be 
was  of  opinion  that  it  didnqtcest  upon  ^sxy 
firm  foundation;  On  the  contrary,  he 
^as  persuaded  that  the  language  of  th« 
boa.  baronet  in  that  partir.ul^  wasper^ 
xectly  justifiably.  But  though  be  idolized, 
9t  least  respected  in  a  degree  little  sbori 
of  idolatry,  ihe  memory  of  the  late  Mr. 
Fox,  still  there  were  some  tbingi^  which  he 
should  not  be  disposed  to  admit,  e?eii  Mpon 
||bc^  high  %utboruy..  He  c^ld  ^t  ^- 


9^p  k9^^rJV$  (0  tbr  jpi^i^  of  ibfi9ktwm* 
tion  Af  (h(^  bon*  geptf  wbo  aUpm  (o  thfi 
circumstance  of  tiiat  distinguishea  States 
man  having,  whilst  a  vecy  yoi»pg  umMBm 
sat  upon  toe  Trraaury  9enc{i»  ^pd  vnt^a 
in  a  particoligr  way  i^  j|  xnotioJi  of  ilr^ 
Serjeant  Glyn.  if  bo  knev.ai^y  thing  Df 
Mr.  Fox — if  be  was  aliT^  to  bia  prinoipiea 
—if  be  bad  imbibed  any  of  bis  spinier 
feelings  be  was  ^onvino^d  ih^t  Mr.  Fini# 
upon  consideration*  wonld  havie  a^dmitted 
(bat  bis  conduct  in  socb  f^asea  b«d  fanwi 
erroneous. 

But  in  order  to  shew  tbit  tjie  UngffMW 
of  sir  Francis  Burdett's  papf^r  wM  not  lit 
belious,  ji^e  most  again  nef*^  to  a  pMnpblct 
publis^d  by  Mr.  Borke^  in  tbo  tia^  of 
WiU(fs«  call^  ^'  Tbougb^  on  the  Pnbliv 
Discontents.''  In  tljiat  work  ft  wa^  i^madijf 
asserted^  (bat  libe  pM>nla  fbould  exfrciie 
a  vigilant  avperiptca^danco  ov«r  the  adr 
ministiration  of  pni^ic  a^ajiff ;  and  dial^ 
in  Pf  rtai^.  ^;a9<Bs^  Mw^  i^««  IK>  nem^y 
tor  grievances  to  bo  expftc^ed  b^t  inm 
ib»  MjOnrfiBrence  of  tbo  grf»^  body  of 
the  people.  Had  any  thing  ao  strong  ao 
thaf  bcfo  Milted  by  ^  kon.  baronet? 
No:  b^  oidy  called  upon  the  pooph  to 
express  by  ibfeir  voicos  wba|  tbey  fell 
upon  ^he  present  situation  of  oAi^if  s»  Wfif 
there  any  thing  >a  ^P  prod^ipMonoftho 
bon.  b^onot.to  bo  comparod  wifb  wkft 
bad  b^on  publisbed  by  iha(  groat  mop 
Mr.  Burke?  If  tboy  w^r^  but  to  look  «^ 
bo|b,  tbey  wovld  ho  senaible  hov  ^oMf 
that  langn^ige  wbicb  ^d,  boen  ibfongfat 
under  the  coi^df ff^ttOi»  pf  the  Hooao  wm^ 

compart  witb  thot  wbicb  b^  n^^pr 
been  questiomsd  any  wbe^e,  And  bore  kf 
must  be  allowed  to  oh.%erv|i,  ibMbn  hold 
in  con^inpt  all  ffi^rs  tb^  ^oo)d  pmron^ 

him  from  doing  bis  dqty,  wp4  noting  i^onr 

scieptiously.  Hif  only  appraboo^ion  n^ 
the  dagrad^ion  that  m>gbt  ba  brpHglU 

npon  ibo  Honse  of  i^^^wo|a^  Tbo  Ropro 
he  was  of  opinim*  ongh(  not  to  b»ve  b<¥« 
noticed  at  ail*  and  tboMf^bno^ipod  wn^not 
such  af  to  call  f^r  repvobowon.  Ih 
agreed  with  tbo  Mas^oT  of  the  KoU3»  tbn^ 
it  was  ft  question  of  «Mgi>itode,  bnt  4J4 
not  think  th^t  gny  {^jgr^h  or  basty  pi^ 
ceding  waa  ko  ha  tal^  upon  '^  , 
But  oaithe^  tl^a  hop-  b^raoni  who  b«4 

S(Joken  «arly  in  (bn  dehptf«  nor  bi^  b09« 

and  leVoed  friood  (Mr,  Mmk  ^^  «fP^ 

vinoed  bto  by  t^pr  orgnap^ntf  tbo^  may 

serious  or  nsToiio  notice  oo%\^  in  b#  Hkon 

of  this  oasn.    Ho  would  ^\  d^ny^  |iow^ 

eier,  th^t  in  <c^tiin  %09^h  it  wiMikl  bo 
oroner  fiur  ^^  Hjmm^  qS  *''^^— ^■^^■^  iq  noa^ 


lADJon.     Every  tiody   aake^,  w|^^  il 
W9W9X ;  and  at  length  tbe  waggish  writer 
fruofessedi  that  be  bad  it  distfit^uted  19 
eider  to  ehew  bow  he  ^4M]ld  ppzfile  tb^ 
people  by  publishiDg  four  nonsensical  (etr 
ters,    A9  to  the  boo.  baronet's  allosion  (^ 
the  possibility  of  ^he  ^ill  of  S^gbl^he^ 
coming  a  Bitl  of  Wrongs ;  Ibat  aUiisie% 
k^  tboyiflht,  warraolifd  py  the  manner  «p 
which  thet  bjll  bad  been  abused  ^pen  the 
mptioto  fbr  the  comuNital  of  ^o^een-    Bel 
there  were  maoy  striates  eaade  lur  thi 
benefit  of  the  subject,  which  were  aftffpF 
wards  perverted  to  a  different  pnvpofe^ 
For  iuHtanceSj  the  Place  Bill)  was*  b»  nnr 
derstoodi  made  use  of  ia  Ireland*  Co  gel 
rid  of  members  advene  to  the  UniQn».i# 
procure  substitutes  by  whom  that  mcMr 
sure  was  carried.     This,  then*  furnished  9m 
illustration  of  the  d«>ctrine  of  sir  Francis 
Burdett.    The  scriptural  language  applied 
io  that  House,  by  the  hon.  baronet*  cetuM 
not  be  found  v«fy  inapplicable*  after  tbk 
condqct  of  the  noble  lord  (Castlei^engh)» 
and  the  righi  hon  the  Chancellor  of  tl^ 
£^i  bequer,  had  been  palliated  end  paised 
over  afti^r  their  violation  of  the  eMSt.e^ 
semial  privil^rg^s  of  the  Hpuae  had  b$ieM 
overlooked.      Upon  such  a  proceeding* 
any  terms  of  anim^dver^on  could  hatdly 
he  t^  strong,     fill!  ivpuid  eAer  some 
(scriptural  language  ali<^  to  the  ooMiderw^ 
tion  of  the  House*^''  The  beginning  i^t 
sti  lie  was  as  Che  lel^iig  in  of  water ;"  aiut 
be  (Cautioned  the  .House  to  consider  w«tt 
the  povrse  it  was  pnrsuiiig.    He  atrungljr 
recommended  it  to  get  a^  ^  this  biisituniL 
His  proposition  was*  tha(  th^  motion  ihea 
ijod^r  consideration  ^hfi^  be  postpmnd 
till  such  a  time   beyond  the   eKpectri 
sitljpg  of  the  House,  mat  then*  wonld  km 
no  cb?m?^  ^  avy  farther  discnsfyioo  of  iU^ 
(bat  Jones  sbpujd  be  liberated -^and  ibe» 
let  a  x}vestiun  be  raised  upmi  this  sul^leicft 
in  such  a  shape  that  it  might  be  disciiMi 
without  any  mixrure  9t  heas  or  pn^judice 
^without  any  proceeding  calcniaiad  um^ 
duly  V>  infh^ce  their  awn  mmdsieri» 
inflame  the  minds  of  others*    This  coma* 
he  earwrstly  pressed  npen  the  cosMidenu 
tien  of  the  House,  hva  aboae  all  ha  eoi^ 
horted  U  to  aittend  (9  dne  modarata  and  ja» 
dicioits  adifice  of  the  laanned  f^eitt  on  Ih^ 
lower  benoh  <the  Mas^  af  the  Boils)  and 
(lot  iM»iHf  hing  whew  ihaie  aras  reeaon  to 
dnubl*  by  Dot  i^n^iuikg  matinra  te  e«* 

Ufr  VfimH  wAm  ha  eeuld  assure  thn 
fi#n-  m^mtm  i^ha  spnbis  laet»  shat  if  eeer 
b«  9MP«lP  Ike  eiradeBatiep  ef  a  %aestm 


,  the  ppvMr  ef  jcenmitment,  ihongb 

ithat  ahnnkt  always  km  legolated  by  the 
liecessity.  B^  it  was  not  e^pedjeiat  iha^ 
it  should  jslwayt  eioevcise  tha^i  rig^t^  in 
inise  nf  )ib^l«  as  was  evident  fivm  the 
xeanner  in  whfeh  the  prosecution  against 
lAf.  Beeves  Had  been  enanaged.  His 
learned  friend  (sir  ^.  Biomilly)  had  never 
asserted  that  &hat  Hfvee  bed  m>t  the  power 
of  removing  nuisances;  bpt  tipAt  such 
power  should  msver  be  n«ed  \m  ^poM  a 
.ne<;es«ty.  It  would  cejrtainly  be  a  moat 
atrange  mode  of  arguing*  tp  contend  ihet 
the  ptaosrda  dif  played  in  the  streets  by 
Mr.  Joneia  entild  h'-iye  the  effect  of  inter- 
jnipting  the  proceedings  ^  that  House. 
1^  \f,  might  be  said,  that  a»  tbey  had 
committed  Mr.  Jenes  to  custody^  they 
ought  also  to  commit  air  F.  Burdett.  Thw 
tie  denied.  U  was  hf9  eRin>on*  that  nn-  ^ 
l^ee  they  shenrd  agree  to  the  propoaition 
of  hie  noble  friends  they  engbt  to  vole  the 
mJljoHrQment  of  the  discussion  for  some 
mpptha,  so  a>  to  get  rid  ef  it  altogether. 
For  his  owck  part»  upon  the  best  coaft- 
J^eratiim  he  could  give  the  subject,  he  did 
pipt  per€e4.ve  the  ssaalest  matter  tha^  wes 
libellous  in  the  pobbcatiiio.  A9  to  the 
nljnsion  to  the  means  by  which  th^t  House 
yraa  asseqd>led»  he  could  see  literally  no- 
thing improper  in  that:  snre  he  was*  that 
i$  wonld  pueaMe  the  hon,  harpne^  to  point 
ipnt  hpw  the  eaemher  for  Tralet  (Mr. 
Csffpieg)  ^mfi  ilP  bave  a  lea^  in  tha^ 
Douse.  Th^  uet  ceerse  ior  that  Qooee 
4e  parsne#he  nms^  contendi  vas  no^  to  ar** 
regale  mere  priyilegtes  than  it  was  en- 
titled to*  or  by  constant  nsage  ei\ioyed. 
With  regard  to  ^he  real  ehar^cter  of  the 

Cper  mnder  di9«?ufsinp^  he  deelared*  thet 
#aivr  no  libel  whatever  in  the  first  letter 
^the  ben.  bipronet.  I9  the  rtport  of  his 
ipeech  there  «w9e  aome  poinu  pushed  to 
M  effAreme.    Ant  a  dieposhion  m  exag* 

Kale  wee  d^  eanstant  error  pf  the  hon. 

f4  deali^  in.ttea  snperleiiv^  degrfia- 
Tbifi  h^artfrer*  wd^  generally  the  error  og 
sMigpimB  nieM*  and  certainly  ne  man  eould 
Im  «mre  smigniiie  than  the  v<ythy  baronet 
hi  the  parspit  of  bis  ot^ct*  whseh  wm,  no 
dftuht*  thet  ♦f  ^jf^  iHtnstittttiem)  liheiay* 
fiir  he  ^yr  np  roeaen  la  impute  to  him  any 
Alher  4nfltjlv«.  There  wett  aonse  passages 
in  this  Piper  which*  he  ceafessed*  he 
cenld  net  aadersiand-  and  of  eonrse  he 
taold  not  net  theei  down  as  hbels.  la« 
dfNHli  4i<w  passages  reiniaded  iim  in 
fane  4(«ree  af  the  plaeardfaf  C  U.  O,  Z. 
m^Hk  ^m  iPMi  ye»«  agp  parted  aheni 
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without  the  least  feeling  of  political  ani- 
mosity, it  was  to  the  discussion  of  the 
question  now  before  the  House.      For 
himself,  he  could  say,  that  he  met  it  with 
a  mind   as  unprejudiced  as  could  be  ex- 
pected from  the  inevitable  infirmity  of 
human  nature.    He  had  not  sought  the 
question;   he  could  not  decline  it  when  it 
pressed  upon  him.    In  the  state  in  which 
the  question  was  presented  to  th.e  House, 
it  was  not  possible  to  avoid  coming  to  a 
decision  upon  it.     If  the  House  were  in- 
clined to  adopt  the  course  recommended 
by  the  hon.  gent.,  they  should  endeavour 
to  mtke  their  conduct  consistent.    If  they 
arrogated  privileges  that  did  not  belong  to 
them  (an  opinion  in  which  he  was  by  no 
means  disposed   to  coincide),  tKe   most 
manly  course  would  be  to  confess  their 
injusiice,  and  to  repair  any  wrong  they 
^tghthave  committed  by  inforcing  them. 
Upon  this  principle,  the  hon.  gent,  would 
himself  come  in  for  his  share  of  whatever 
4>lame  might  be  attached  tu  the  late  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House.      He  could  not 
learn  that  the  hon.  gent,  had  ever  even 
entered  his  protest  against  the  commit- 
nent  of  Mr.  Grale  Joneft ;  and  he  therefore 
contended,  that  the   hon.  member  was 
consequently  himself  a  party  to  the  injus- 
tice of  that  act,  if  unjust  it  were.  But  ai^er 
what  he  had  heard  that  night  be  would  not 
allow  that  the  House  on  that  occasion  had 
overstrained  any  privilege  claimed  by  it. 
He  would  confess  that  he  came  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question  with  conaiderable 
doubts  on  his  mind,  as  to  the  power  of  the 
House  to  commit  generally— doubts  that 
mmtm  grcfitly  increased   and  almost  con- 
firmed by  the  ingenious  speech  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  gent,  (sir  Samuel  Romilly) 
an  the  other  side ;— but  the  arguments  of 
die  learned  gent,  on  the  bench  below 
him  (Mr.  Adam)    completely  removed 
Ibami 

With  res|)ect  to  the  case  of  Reeves, 
which  had  been  so  much  insisted  on,  he 
begged  leave  to  observe,  that  the  rcsolo- 
lion  ultimately  adopted  by  the  House  was 
not  that  first  proposed  by  a  right  hon. 
friend  of  his  (Mr.  Sheridan),  whom  he  did 
not  now  see  m  his  place.  The  resolution 
fint  proposed  was  for  an  address  to  his 
niyesty  to  deprive  Mr.  Reeves  of  any 
office  be  might  have  filled,  and  to  render 
him  incapable  of  holding  for  the  future 
any  place  of  trust  or  emobimeiit  under  the 
crown.  It  had  been  said,  in  the  course  of 
Ihis'disoossioo,  that  the  defence  of  the 
bon»  baroDCl  consisted  merely  in  having 
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employed"  a  fldwer'of  ipeecb,  krid  it  vrat 
askedi  what!   would  you  come  upon  the 
hon.  baronet  for  a  metaphor  ?  But  what 
was  the  oflence  of  Mr.  Reeves,  (or  which  h^ 
was  ordered  to  be  prosecuted }  Was  it  not 
also  a  metaphor  ?  His  right  hon.  friend,  in 
the  richness  of  his  exuberant  imagination^ 
could  discover  a  libel  in  this  metaphor,  m 
this  child  of  fancy ;  but  the  less  imaginative 
minds  of  an  English  jury  could  not  recog- 
niae  any  feature  of  this  repulsive  descrip* 
tion.    It  was  impossible,  in  his  judgment, 
to  separate  the  cases  of  Mr.  Jones  and  sir 
Francis  Burdett.     If  the  House  should  ad- 
mit by  the  vote  of  that  night,  that  sir  F. 
Burdett  was  entirely  guiltless,  it  followed 
that  their  whole  proceeding  against  Mr. 
Jones  was  founded  in  flagrant  injustice. 
For  his  own  part,  he  must  express  bis  sin- 
cere regret,  that  the  House  was  called  to 
decide  upon  a  question  of  this  nature. 
With  the  hon.  baronet,  whose  conduct  was 
the  subject  of  consideration,  he  had  not 
the  honour  of  the  slightest  acquaintance. 
He  had  however  opportunities  of  judging 
of  hi9  abilities  and  of  has  motives,  as  far  as 
one  man  could  judge  of  the  intentions  of 
another,  from  his  conduct     Of  the  hon. 
baronet  he  would  say,  that  he  considered 
him  as  a  man  gifted  with  extraordinary 
talents ;  of  powers  of  the  very  first  grasp, 
Which,  if  directed  in  a  proper  channel, 
might  produce  incalculable  advantages  to 
his  country.     He  never  knew  the  hon. 
baronet  to  rise  in  that  House,  that  he  did 
not  acquit  himself  as  a  person  of  first-rate 
ability;    always   entering  with   uncom* 
mon  aeal  into  the  consideration  of  any 
subject  he  undertook,  and  conducting  it 
throughout  with  equal  ability.     Of  the 
talents,  and  he  would  fain  hope  the  sin- 
cerity and  purity  ofthe  hon.  baronet's 
motives,  there  could  hardly  be  a  diHisrence 
of  opinion.    But  the  question  was  not  r»* 
specting  the  views  ot  parliamentary  ta« 
lents  of  the  hon.  baronet.    The  omnce 
charged  upon  him,  and  the  necessity  of 
vindicatincr  that  ofience,  was  the  qaeslioo 
on  which  they  were  to  decide.    The  qnea- 
tion  was,  whether  they  woold  or  would  not 
uphold    the     privileges-  of    parliament. 
These  privile^s  were  not  to  be  sought  for 
as  laid  down  in  books  and  charts,  amidst 
the  violence  of  conflicting  parties;  but 
they  were  to  be  discovered  or  .deduced  in  . 
or  from  the  invariable  practice  of  parlia<* 
ment.    When  he  considered  the  purposea 
for  which  these  privileges  were  claimed, 
that  they  were  claimed  to  uphold  and 
protect  ttat  Hoose  against  other  poMrti; 
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be  kh  %i  iubt  his  imfwrioaft  duty  to  maia- 
t«in  them  with  firmnesa  and  jealousy. 
Thovch  it  was  far  from  hia  wish  to  be 
i^llcNf  upon  to  decide  OQ  a  question  essen- 
tially connected  with  the  independence 
and  theexi«t6nceof  the  House,  be  did  not 
look  to  the  decision  with  the  apprehensioa 
that  other  gentlemen  did.  He  came  with 
bM  mind  teiuctantly,  but  p^rfectly^  made 
up  on  the  question.  In  deciding  on  it, 
therefore,  he  would  take  care,  as  far  aa  it 
depended  ^n  him,  not  to'  compromise  the 
privileges  of  the  House^  and,  above  all|  to 
distribute  justice  with  an  e?en  and  impar- 
tial hand. 

Mr.  Panatmby  disclaimed  being  .a  party 
to 'the  commitment  of  Mr.  Jones.  In 
presenting  himself  to  the  House  after  thf 
right  hon.  gent.,  it  might  be  supposed  that 
be  rose  to  impugn  the  principles  laid  down 
by  htm  and  an  hon.  and  learned  friend 
(Mr.  Adam)  on  the  same  bench  with  him* 
aelf»  respecting  the  privileges  of  that 
Houie.  No  such  thmg.  That  House 
possessed  the  privilege  and  power  of  com- 
mitting for  contempt*  or  for  libel.  No- 
thing was  clearer  to  his  conception  than 
this;  it  was  confirmed  by  the  practice  of 
two  centuries,  and  in  repeated  instances. 
Ip  discussing,  however,  any  doubts  that 
miglit  be  now  entertained  respecting  the 
exislence  of  such  a  power,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  position 
laid  down  by  sir  F.  Burdett.— That  hon. 
baronet  stated,  that  the  House  had  no 
power  of  commitment  except  of  iu  own 
member^;  and  in  support  of  this  asser- 
tion, he  quoted^  the  passage  from  Magnn 
Charta,  that  no  person  was  to  be  confined 
except  by  the^  law  of  the  land,  or  the 
judgment  of  his  peer^.  Why,  according 
to  this  doctrine,  there  was  not  a' member 
of  that  House  who  would  not  be  excluded 
from  the  benefits  of  this  clause  of  the 
Great  Charted.  He  never  heard  a  more 
falladous  opinion,  and  he  was  happy  to 
find  there  was  not  one  man  in  the  House 
irho  concurred  in  it. — ^As  to  what  had 
fallen  from  hia  hon.  and  learned  friend 
(sir  S.  Romilly),  he  heard  it  with  deep  re- 
iprel,  entertaining;  as  be  did«  the  highest 
iopinion  of  His  talents  and  his  virtues. 
His  hon.  and  learned  friepd  seemed  not  to 
be  aware  of  the  consequences  of  the 
principles  he  had  laid  down.  According 
to  his  argnmeotA  the  jurisdiction  of  no 
coeri  could  extend  beyond  the  actual 
commission  of  ^e  ofience  that  called  for 
reprehension.  It  would  be  incompetent 
to  punish  on  Tuesday  that  which  was  done 
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« 
on  Monday.     But  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  surely  could  not  have  forgotten  that 
courts  of  jastice  were  io  the  practice  of  at- 
uchirig  for  such  contempts,  and  that  it 
was,  afonkfri^  a  privilege  that  coUld  not 
be  refused  to  parliament.     In  insisting, 
however,  upon  the  necessity  and  legality 
of  this  privilege,  he  must  admit  that  dia- 
creiionary  power  was,  iu  its  nature,  dan« 
gerous,  and  that  it  wasadviseable  itshoold 
be  as  much  circumscribed  as  it  could  be 
consistently  with  its  main  end  and  design. 
After  the  experience  of  centuries,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  expect  to  have  heard  it 
doubted  at  this  day,  that  the  law  of  par* 
ment  was  part  of  the  laW  of  the  land.  From 
Fortescue  down  to  Blackstone,  with  hardly 
a  single  exception,  this  principle  had  been 
uniformly  recognized. — ^It  was  asserted  ia 
the  resolutions  of  the  House,  and  hy  the 
conduct  of  the  Commons  at  diflereot  times; 
and  he  knew  not  where  to  look  for  the 
privileges  of  parliament,  but  in  the  law 
and  practice  ot  parliament. — ^The  right  of 
the  Commons  to  commit  having  been  al* 
reader  disposed  of,  there  remained  another 
question  lor  the  consideration  of  the  House. 
That  question  was,  whether  the  conduct 
of  sir  Francis  Burdett  was  a  breach  of  pri« 
vilege,  and  whether  the  House  was  called 
upon  to  mark  it  as  such?   Upon  thesa 
points  there  had  been  various  revolutiona 
in  his  mind.    At  one  time  he  was  diiiposed 
to  think  the  paper  on  the  table  libellous* 
at  another  time  not.    Would  it  be  said« 
that  it  was  not  competent  to  any  one  to 
discuss  the  decisions  of  that  House  outside 
its  walls  ?  Atthis  day,  be  could  not  suppose 
such  doctrine  would  be  maintained.    Oa 
the  contrary,  there  was  no  constitutional 
subject  that  might  not  be  freely  discussed  ; 
and  in  these  discussions  it  was  not  alwaya 
possible  for  men  so  to  measure  their  words 
as  to  be  entirely  free  from  offence.    He 
believed  it  would  be  allowed,  then,  thai 
the  constitution  of  that  House  might  fairly 
become  the  subject  of  discussion;   and 
that  the  question  of  parliamentary  re* 
form,  so  vitally  connected  with  it,  waa 
also  a  fair  object  of  consideration* 

If  some  subjects  were  to  be  admitted  suad 
others  rejected,  in  consequence  of  the  ex* 
ercise  of  this  privilege*  he  would  be  glad 
to  know  where  the  House  was  to  place 
the  limit.  This,  he  believed,  was  the  first 
time  that  the  House  was  called  upon  As 
agree  to  a  set  of  resolutions  without  being 
apprized  of  the  ulterior  resolution  witS 
which  it  was  intended  to  fellow  them  op. 
Had  he  been  iu  bis  place  when  the  case  of 
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Jottet  #atf  vnder  cCfriMderatioif  j  ti«  would 
M«ve  tfppoaed  th«  (dommUment  of  that  per> 
•on,  laid  h«  would  now  equally  oppose 
AecortiHiUideflt  of  sir  F.  Bardt^tt.  Such 
|ft*IUctice  would  Clostf  aft  discussion,  and 
put  sii  end  to  the  liberty  of  the  press.  He 
admitted  that  there  were  tei'y  intern- 
prate  expressiofti  in  the  letter,  perhaps 
litieHaiia,  bfit  they  were  not  of  so  marked 
4  maiure'*  he  oiust  cohtend,  as  would  jostify 
flh^  House  in  resorting  to  so  strong  a  mea- 
■cm  as  this.  He  would  most  readily  agree 
tfatf  the  Hotise  possessed  the  privilege,  in 
the  fbllest  sense  of  the  word,  of  commit- 
ting, and  might  ekercise  it  when  it  thought 
lit;  but  this  was  a  ca5e,  in  which  he  must 
maintain  it  ought  not  to  be  exercised.  In^ 
stead  of  making  sir  F.  Burdett  less  power^ 
Ibl,  it  would  make  him  more  so,  and  ren- 
jder  the  question  for  pr^rliamentary  refoHh 
more  popular  than  it  had  ever  b^eA* 

Mr.  Wiiidkatn  in  a  speech  of  some  l^ngl!^ 
spoke  in  favour  of  the  former  resolutions* 
The  CkwiceUar  <ftkt  Exchequer  justified 
tike  coui^se  adopted  by  his  hon.  friend,  th^ 
Aiember  for  Hotnersetshire.  His  hon. 
friehd  had  proposed  his  reMlutions  on  the 
«fl(insif  ^  paper,  leaving  it  to  the  dfseTetit^n 
of  the  House  to  say  what  punishment 
ihould  ^How.  He  could  scarcety  have 
expected  thkt  any  man  w6uld  be  found  in 
ihat  House  to  maintain  that  the  paper  was 
not  a  libel,  seeing  the  extravagancies  and 
▼lolen<^e  of  the  Expressions,  and  when  it 
was  apparent^  that  it  vras  bubltsbed  With 
ti6  other  view  than  tn  bring  the  House 
Into  disestetSfil  atid  disgr^cE.  He  trusted 
€tM  Vtit  reMilt  tf  th«  vt)te  that  night  would 
Be  to  shew,  that  they  wiire  ndft  pr^ar^d 
16  giv«  up  the  privitegeii  of  that  Hoos^,  of 
so  surrend^t  thfe^  to  be  tiraihpied  opdh  by 
^y  Indltidnnl. 

Mh  V¥mdH  hmettUA  that  this  Subject 
Bid  ever  bten  brought  befbre'parlfiment 
It  #aa  a  conteit  in  which  viet6ry  Wdnld  be 
Without  gffory,  an^  in  which  defeiSit  ihttst 
Ba  followed  by  disgi^t^e.  When  the 
House  wviilt  to  hunt  in  hnks  ind  corrtehi 
Ibr  quEstMns  of  pritilEg«,  they  dinilntdied 
their  own  \di|(taity.  Thtty  might  depend 
tptnk  it,  that  tlr^  ttsult  of  tht^  cthif^st 
HmuM  not  tend  t6  their  sAtisftction.  Had 
fliey  (bi-gnt  WilMs's  tase  ?  Did  ttKey  not 
BnoW  thht  it  tndied  in  hts  bein^  «lettt^  for 
KMoMfe^,  afra  nbdainsft^d  ChambeHain  ol 
Ae  dty  at  Londnn,  imd  that  pariiamnn 
im  «t  iMMh  m\f^  to  shrink  from  the 
eMi^i  nrttiis  battle;  baween  the  giant 
MM  \fie  iWiM,  tife  giant  diniinished  in 
dtt^^lAA  tlltd#«rite0iliUted.   tba|Mfo* 


phi  €f  England^  witfr  thsar  dwraeterktie 
generosity,  would  nuige  themaeltes  on 
th^  »ieaker  stdcr  and  oppose  the  ablaM 
of  their  compassion  against  the  ana  of 
power* 

Ldrd  Joce^  called  upon  tbo  Honse  a» 
Mpport  its  privileges* 

Lord  W.  AiMfeMcodld  not  agree  to  pro« 
ceed  to  the  other  orders  of  the  day.  H4 
tboughl  the  House  was  bound  to  assert  its 
privileges* 

General  Jlfaixtov  complained  chat  the 
hon.  mover  of  the  risolutions  did  not  knovf 
what  he  was  doinai  The  hon*  membar 
had  spoken  of  his  hair  standing  ort  end, 
but  he  had  not  spoken  in  any  way  to  aBt»rd 
information  to  the  House.  He  was  totk* 
vioced  that  the  Hottke  had  no  right  to 
coihmit  the  hon.  baronet  On  many  og^ 
^anions  thn  worthy  baronet  had  bead 
branded  by  gentlemen  oit  th*  otbar  site 
of  the  Hoosei  with  the  terms  of  jacobin^ 
deniocrat,  and  demagtigue ;  but  tha  com* 
try  knew  sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  knew 
how  to  a^pteei^te  his  vittaea  and  hit 
talents.  If  ministers  sent  hhn  to  the 
Towe^  it  would  be  against  tha  goad  wishm 
of  ^cry  friend  to  his  country* 

Lord  Miiton  thoiight  it  was  hnposaible 
f6r  the  House  to  pass  over  tha  papor.  TIM 
question  Wiis  of  that  nature  that  it  aMiM 
hot  bd  blirtked.  If  the  Houm  adnplad  the 
ri^solutibm,  they  ttMMnf  necessity  nroceMl 
fi&rther;  but  it  vrai  advisable  tnat  tfaa 
punishment  that  whs  td  follow  shonM  bn 
as  lenient  as  pbssibla.  He  wntfd  tot* 
agkinst  the  Amendment 

Mr.  Btmi  wdM  tint  nMlerakn  to  Jna^ 
tify  kftiv  tfaiAg  that  wasSaM  ftHhtf  pai^ 
60  the  taW.  He  professnd  his  InSMHMii 
in  case  thie  ntotion  of  his  nnble  frkftid  waa 
rt^gitUveSH  to  mnv^  nn  An^ndment  to  tiM 
^esbfntions,  r«(iogmt^  li^  light  Af  MM* 
bers  df  that  HoOto^  td  pnMiih  thnir  opf«> 
ttiaiBdh  cottstitnitonat  poima,  m  ^oaMMK 
ttfcflfte:  with  thd^  OM»sti«Mili»  and  that 
Mfch  pam  in  (Ha  Letter  and  Argnmeift  of 
sir  F.  Bttrdett,ltsdid  not  conUfn-infetcniM 
dew>gatQfy  to  this  GoDntiitttinn»  if^tt  not  * 

brtochofprtVileg«i. 

Mr.  IT.  Wyim  contdttded  tliat  the  papta 
#iu  a  gross  breach  of  the  prftilegei  oi 
that  House,  stnd  charged  the  mk.  bmaiM 
w9th  having  altered  and  misquoted  proca^ 
ieAtu  m  the  Argmnem  to  serte  hia  oWtt 
purpose.  From  15'IT,  whMi  the  JoafMuda 
of  Pu-liament  fiktt  coMMBbcrd,  all  the 
lirecedents  Were  in  ftvony  of  the  prhrltega 
6t  commitiiient  by  the  Hboie.  IhMeirt  nf 
sday  harsher  prdeeoding,  iM  wisnM  isccdi^ 
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mend  tbal  the  Speaker  ibooM  reprimattd 
sir  F.  fiordett  iii  his  place. 

Mr.  Huickitt»on  was  for  postponing  the 
forther  consideration  of  the  subject  to  a 
distant  day. 

Mr,  Curtven  was  convinced  by  the  ar- 
rnments  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gent, 
^ir  S.  Romilly)  that  the  House  did  not 
possess  the  power  of  comnittttng  persons 
who  were  not  members.  At  the  same 
time  he  felt  himslilf  bound  to  say,  that 
there  were  many  passages  in  the  paper 
highly  offensive. 

Lord  O.  GrtnoWt  thought  that  before 
the  House  proceedM  to  a  vote,  they 
should  hear  the  hon.  baronet  in  his  de- 
fence. 

Mr.  T.  Fohf  entered  into  a  very  able 
justification  of  sir  F.  Bordett's  conduct. 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  he  trusted  the  House 
t  would  give  him  credit  for  not  being  a  per- 
son likely  to  trespass  on  their  patience  at 
that  late  hour.  He  was  not  a  person  dis- 
posed to  betray  the  privileges  of  that 
House,  which,  no  matter  whether  they 
were  usurped  or  conferred,  were  neces- 
sary to  their  existence,  and  which  if  they 
did  not  possess,  they  would  not  be  then 
sitting  there  as  a  branch  of  the  legislature. 
But  they  should  recollect  that  their  privi- 
leges were  derived  from  the  people,  and 
*  were  held  far  the  advantage  of  the  peo* 
pie.  If  the  House  were  brought  into  an 
unpleasant  predicament,  woe  oe  to  the 
late  member  for  Cambridgeshire.  That 
gentleman  was  answerable  for  its  embar- 
rassment and  whatever  consequences 
might  follow.  It  was  be  who  excited 
these  doubts  concerning  the  privileges  of 
the  House,  by  converting  a  personal  at- 
tack on  himself  into  a  violation  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  This  sent  people  to  enquire 
into  the  nature  and  extent  of  privilege  of 
Parliament  He  wished  to  know  from  the 
gentlemen  who  supported  the  Resolutions, 
what  conclnsion  they  intended  to  draw 
from  their  adoption.  Did  the  hon.  mover 
mean  to  move  that  sir  P.  Burdelt  should 
be  sent  to  the  Tower.  If  that  was  his  io> 
tention,  for  himself  he  would  say,  that  he 
would  not  be  made  a  stepping  stone  to 
assist  him  in  his  progress,  tie  wonld  not 
consent  to  hort  a  hair  ef  sir  P.  Burdett's 
bead.  What  did  the  hon.  gent,  or  his 
friends  mean  to  move  ?  He  called  upon 
ktm  for  an  answer;  he  was  entitled  to  it. 

Mr.  LeMrUlgt  would  <tate  what  his 
oonrse  had  b«en,  and  what  were  bis  inten- 
tions. He  was  not  to  be  fbrctd  benfond 
thn  line  of  condoct  li#  ysagribed  t»  Uaa- 
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He  wonld  lay  the  Resolutions  before 
the  House,  leaving  it  to  them  to  dispose  of 
them  as  they  might  please.  If  they  wen» 
adopted,  it  would  be  competent  for  any 
hon.  member  to  follow  them  by  any  Re> 
solution  he  might  think  proper.  When' 
such  should  be  proposed,  he  would  giv# 
his  vote  conscientiously  on  the  question. 

Sir  Rohert  SaUabury  said,  that  if  the  Re- 
solutions were  agreed  to,  he  would  feel  ft 
bis  duty  to  propose  that  sir  Francis  Bor- 
dett  be  committed  to  the  Tower. 

Lord  Forckakr  said,  that  no  man  folt  a 
stronger  inclination  to  uphold  the  privi- 
leges of  that  House,  but  he  could  not  vote 
for  the  Resolutions,  because  he  was*  con- 
vinced they  proceeded  from  vindictive 
feelings. 

Mr.  Wdk$kf  WU  said,  he  had  been 
surprised  by  the  expression  '  vindictive,^ 
uttered  by  the  noble  lord.  He  trusted 
the  House  would  give  him  credit  for  im- 
partiality. A  more  gross,  foul,  and  scan* 
dalous  libel,  had  never,  in  his  opinion,  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  Parliament,  and  if 
it  was  decided  to  be  a  libel  by  the  sense 
of  the  House,  he  thought  it  tnetr  duty  V> 
commit  the  author  to  the  Tower.  He' 
thought  many  of  the  members  who  had 
not  spoken  with  freedom  during  the  de^ 
bate,  were  intimidated  bv  what  had  passed 
out  of  doors.  (Here  Mr.  TIemey  spoke 
to  order,  and  complained  that  the  observa- 
tion was  unparliamentary ;  it  was,  how- 
ever, decided  by  the  Speaker*  that  the 
right  hon.  member  was  not  out  of  order.l 
He  then  continued,  and  stated,  that  he  had 
been  induced  h>  fillttde  to  the  transactions 
without  doors,  by  what  had  happened  to 
himself  on  his  way  to  the  Hoase.  Pass- 
ing through  the  Hall,  he  had  been  tor- 
rounded  by  a  mob,  many  oP  whom  ex- 
claimed "Bo^ett  for  ever!"  and  other 
words. 

Mr.  WiSbaJatf  contended,  that  Parlia- 
ment had  no  right  to  give  up  the  privi- 
le^^es  of  the  people  of  England,  of  which 
this  right  claimed  by  the  House  was  ua- 
doubt^ly  one.  The  power  of  commit- 
ment was  sanctioned  by  precedent,  aad 
essential  to  the  independence  of  tha| 
House.  He  thought  the  wisest  count 
tkey  could  adopt  would  be  to  come  to  a 
vote  on  the  Resolutions  at  presenti  and  lo 
defer  the  consideration  of  the  measure  of 
punishment  to  a  cooler  moment.  Kr 
considered  the  arginnent  of  the  laic 
speaker,  as  rather  nnmir.  It  seamed  as  if 
it  were  ioleoded  to  induce  them  to  adopt 
tbo  metioa  ^  caMailBMB^  ky 
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tbieai  ashaiaed  of  Bppeartiiig  to  be  Ifitifl^i* 
dated.  He  thought  di«  House  wa^  indDiy 
boood  to  iniO'k  their  sense  of  the  paper  on 
the  tabl^. 

Mr,  LyUekon  was  cc^vinceU  the  House 
would  render  a  more  grateful  aervice  to 
their  oonstiluenis  by  rescinding  (he  vote 
in  favour  of  ^  the  Walcberen  Expeditioni  • 
than  by  provoking  a  come«t  respecting 
the  existence  of  a  privilege  that  was  not 
att?tcked. 

Sir  J.  Newport  and  Mr.  W.  Smith  an- 
Qouneed  their  intention  o(  opposing  the 
Besoiutiiuis,  since  it  was  proposed  to  fol- 
low them  up  by  a  punishment  not  war- 
ranted by  the  oiensive  mailer  cohiaiaed 
in  the  paper  on  the  table. 

A  division  then  took  place,  Ayes^  80 ; 
Dioesi  271 ;'  M^iority  against  reading  the 
other  orders  of  the  day,  191- 

Strangers  were  not  again  admSited  ; 
but  the  ResoUitioni  prdpeaed  by  Mr. 
Lethbridge^  v^ere  agreed  to  without  a  di<> 
vision. 

A  motioii  £^  the  Conmitaieflit  of'  sir  F. 
l^urdett  to  the  Tower  win  tkca  mhde  by 
^r  Uobent  Sahisbory^  upon  whichadis- 
cmBion  of  6<)me  length  cook  place.  An 
ajmemdment  was  proposed,  thftt  sir  F. 
Burdett  be  reprimanded  in  his  place>  upon 
which  .the  House  divided^ 

Ayes....* »...  J5Q 

Noes  ..«oi «.••..«••.....  19o> 
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Lut  qf  the  Mhioril^  who  vo(ed  against  $ir 
Francis  Burdctt  being  committed  to  the 
Toxocr. 


'Adtni,  Wm» 
AdasD^C 
Agar,  E.  F. 

Anstruthbr,  rt.  hda.  sir  J. 
Astloy,  iir  J.  H. 
Htfbmgton,  T.  • 
Bari9f»T.  ' 

BSBfOQ,  J. 

Bewicke,  C. 
Hifl^'ulpb,  R.  M. 
y  Biia.thaw,  hotk  A.  C 
Bnnd,  boo.  T. 
If eriiW  boo.  B. 

Browne,  I.  H. 
ifroolre,  lord 
Bytig.  (I. 

Gsleraft,  J. 
Olveit,  N. 

Caf endifth,  lord  G.  A.  H. 
CkvendStb,  W. 
OttfiuuM,  hen.  a 
^esiiiiai  \m4 


Coekt)  J: 

Colbome»  N.  W.  R. 
Combe,  U.  C, 
Cudke,  B. 
Cotterell,  sir  J.  O. 
GveM«3r,T. 
Curtb,  sir  W. 
purweot  J.  C* 
Cuihbert,  J.  ft 
I>u:kiD<ion,  tV^. 
Darenport,  D.    • 
DnHnmoad,  H. 
J)aiidaa»  boa.  JU  * 
Ellice,  W. 
Euston,  earl  of 
Evelyn,  L. 

'PilnyfiM,  right-ban.  Iff. 
Ferfiwoo,  B.  C 
FitzpatiiQk,  rt  boo.  R. 
Fitzroy,  lord  W. 
Fbley,  Ttift. 
'POIkSty  ^  IK.  "Bhf 


F|«be4,  viicoui^        t 
Fraokland,  W. 
Giddy,  D. 
Giles,  D. 
0«och,  T.  S. 
GofdoD,  W. 
Gover,  eari 
Gower,  lord  G.  L. 
Craut,  G.  M. 
Grattan,  right  bon.  Ff: 
Greenlitll,  R. 
Greiifell,  P. 
Grenville,  lord  Geo. 
Guernsey,  lord 
Hamiltoo,  bid  A.  >- 
Ham  met,  J. 
Hcmard,  hon.  W« 
Howaid,  Utaiy 
Hovartb,  II. 
Hugbes,  W.  L. 
Hume,  W.  H. 
Hoitey,  T. 

Hutchimoo,  boo.  C  B. 
JaokaoQ,  John 
JoliQiftone,  G. 
Keck,  G.  A.  L. 
Lamb,  hon.  Vf. 
Langtob,  W.  G. 
Lasdelles,  hon.  H. 
LAtoocba,  JoUo 
Lemon,  C> 

Lemon,  J.  « 

Lloyd,  J.  M. 
Loc^Uiart,  J.  J. 
Lofigman,  G. 
Lyttleton,  bon.  W.  H. 
Macdoilatd,  J. 
iMadocks,  W.  A. 
Mohlaodv  E. 
Markbam,  J. 
Mairyat— - 
Martin,  Henry 
Matbew,  bon.  M. 
Martle,  bod.  W.  R. 
M«xfFel«,W. 
llitll«r>  tir  T« 
Mildmay.  sir  H.  SL  John 
Milton,  viscount 
Moore,  Peter 
Morpetb,  viscount 
Morris^Eb 
Moslay,  air  O. 
Newport,  rt  boo.  tbr  3k 
Nortb,D. 


Hoal.  C.  N. 
Nug<^ot,  sir  G. 
Oglamier,  sir  W, 
Ord,  W. 
Oide,  sir  J. 
Ossatston,  lord 
Palmer.  C 
Parnell,  H. 
Peirse,  U. 
Percy,  earl 
Ptgott,  sir  A. 
Ponsonby,  rigbt  boo.  0« 
Pousooby,  boo.  O. 
Porcbester,  lord 
PortQian,  E.  B. 
Power,  R.  ^ 

PrettJe,  bon.  F.  A. 
Price,  sir  C. 
Price,  R. 
Pym,  F. 

Quin,  hon.  W.  H. 
RoniRly,  sir  S. 
Rostetl,  M. 
St  Aubyn,  sir  J. 
Scudamore,  R.  P. 
Sebright,  btr  J.  S. 
Sharp,  R. 
Shav,  sir  J. 
Sbelly»  T. 

Shehdao,  rt  boo.  R.  B» 
Shipley,  W. 
Smith,  0. 
Smith,  H« 
Smith,  W. 
Somervjlle,  sir  M. 
Symmonds,  T.  P. 
Talbot,  R,  W. 
Taylor,  W. 
Taylor,  M.  A. 
T^eMplMo«u,  rrsa.  • 
TboftiConi  H. 
Tiemey,  right  hon.  Q» 
Townshcnd,  lord  J. 
Traecy,  C  H. 
Trtffnajfio,  J.  H. 
Vcrnon„<|4G.V. 
Wardle,  G.  L. 
Wnrrender,  sir  0. 
Wcslem,  C;  C 
WDitbreao,  a. 
Wilberfbrce,  W. 
William^  K  jum 
WiUoogbby,  H. 
t\'jTm,  C.  W.  t^^ 


nOUSa  OF  G0WM0N9. 

Mcndt^f  April  Q^ 

(Mju  John  GaiiB  Johm*]  Sir  SammU 
RomUy  rose  and  atated  that  he  had»  on  % 
former  occasion^  i^iven  notice  of  a  aiaism 
ibr  the  discharge  of  Mr.  Gale  Jones. 

The  Speaker  here  interrupted  hini»  oh* 
serving,  that  if  the  hooi;  aad  leanned  taenw 
ber  meapt  to  sMbmii^aoy  motion^  or  eater 
upon  any  discmaiea  which  wdold  occi^y 
much  timet  be  feU  it  aecetsarf  t«  lippnao 
Ittei  that  acoocdiog  to  dwi  practiek  ot  th« 
Uttiii^il wfivU  bpfrqppr  thet  m  meiter 
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^  privilege  whidi  lie  (the  Speftker)1iad 
to  bring  before  tbe  House  should  have  the 
preference. 

Sir  S.  Romilly  stated,  ^at  be  did  not 
intend  at  present  to  submit  any  motion. 
He  bad  given  notice,  in  the  courae  of  his 
Speech  on  the  subject  debated  on  Thursday 
evening,  that  he  wouM  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  moving  that  Mr.  Jones  be 
discharged.     On  Friday  morning  he  had 
fixed  that  notice  fbr  this  day.     Bui  the 
events   that  had  occurred  since  this  no- 
tice was  given,  had  induced  him  to  think 
that  it  would  be  better  to  postpone  it  till 
gentlemen's  minds  were  less  agitated  than 
they  could  t>e  at  present.     He  desired  it 
might  be  understood  that  he  would  press 
his  motion  on  the  single  around  that  Mr. 
Jones  had  already  suSered- a  |>unishment 
adequate  to  the  offence.      He  never  had 
any    intention    of  resting   it  upon    any 
ground  of  doubts  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
i!omraitmf'nt,  when  he  found  thai  persons 
of  so  much  more  experience  than  himself 
difi^red   from    htm    in  opinion  on    this 
point.    He  would  not  now  name  any  day 
for  bringing  forward  the  motion,  but  it 
ivould  be  an  early  one.-— He  hoped  he 
might  now  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words 
respecting  himself,  aS  the  subject  was  to 
him  of  great  importance.    Thoush  no  one, 
he  hoped,  could  suppoite  it  possible  that 
he  had  any  share  in  the  counsels  which 
appeared  to  have   governed  the  conduct 
of  sir  F.  Burdett  on  this  occasion,  yet  hay* 
ing  seen  it  stated  in  some  of  the  news- 
papers that  he  had  been   at  sir  F.  Bur«- 
oett's  within  these  few  dhyn  past,  he  begged 
leave  to  say,  that  he  had   never  beeii  at 
sir  F.    Burdett's  house  either  beforef  ot 
since  the  recent  occurrences. 

'     [PaOCEBDiNGS  RESPECTING   tBt   BXKCU- 
TtOn  OP   THE  WAaRANT    POR   THE   COIflf rr- 

MENT  6P  SIR  Francis  Burdett.]     The 
(Speaker   rose  and   addressed  the   Houie. 
thus  : 

Upon  the  matter  of  sir  Francis  Burdett's 
commitment,  I  have  to  acquaint  the  House, 
That  I  did  on  Friday  morning  last  at  half 
past  eig}it  o'clock,  in  obedience  to  their 
bopimands,  sign  the  warrants,  and  imme- 
diately delivered  them  to  the  Serjeant  to 
carry  intp  effect ;  specially  directing  hii^, 
if  possible,  not  to  delay  the  execution  of 
his  duty  beyond  ten  o'clock  of  that  morn- 
ing. The  Serjeant  will  have  to  report  to 
the  House  the  circumstances  which  have 
ettended  the  execution  of  those  warrants: 
•But  before  the  House  receives  that  report, 
I  have  also  to  ac))uaint  the  House,  that  I 


(lid>  at  a  laie  hovfon  Friday  evaahug  last^ 
receive  .a  letler  liN>m  sir  Francis  Burdett^ 
upon  the  safaject  of  his  cottmttmeftt,  which 
he  desires  me  to  raad  tQ  this  House  ;  and 
which  I  iiiaH  aocordiiigly  now  read  to  the 
House  if  fit  be  their  pleasure  ;  bat  this  is  a 
matter  of  which  I  am  nob  th«  mastev,  it 
must  be  by  the  pleasure  of  the  House  sig^ 
nified  to  me  that  I  should  do  ip. 

Mr.  Firemtmde,  8ir,  before  yon  read  that 
letter,  I  weald  observe,  that  yon  hasta 
omitted  to  state  the  hour  at  which  yarn  re*- 
ceived  it ;  may  I  beg  leave  to  ask  it  ? 

The  Speaker.  I  think  i  said  «ii  Friday 
evening,  and  late  on  Friday  evening ;  the 
boor  at  whieh  I  Fsceived '  i  am  ready  to 
state  to  the  hon.  member  ;  he  will  per^ 
mit  me  also  to  state,  that  there  is  Aa  part 
of-  this  transaction  since  its  commence^ 
meat  of  whieh  I  have  not  made  notes  front 
hour  to  hour,  as  far  as  they  coneemed  my- 
self ;  the  hour  was  ten  o  ckoek,  the  letter 
was  left  at  my  house  (as  1  was  told  by  my 
servants)  by  i^o  gentlemen,  who  desirei 
an  answer  ;  I  re»i  the  letter  and  said 
l^re  was  no  answer. 

By  direetion  of  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker 
then  read  the  letter :  viz. 

*'  l^iecadilfy,  April  6,  ISIO. 

««Sir;*-When  I  was  returned  in  due 
form  by  the  electors  of  Wesuninster,  diey 
imagined  that  they  had  chosen  meas  the& 
trustee  in  a  House  4>f  Commojis  to  main*- 
tain  the  laws  and  liberti^  *  of  the  land  ; 
having  accepled  that  trust  I  never  willbe- 
tiay  it :  I  have  also  as  a  dutiful  subject, 
taken  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  King  to 
obey  his  laws,  and  I  never  will  consent  by 
any  act  of  mine  te  obey  any  set  of  men, 
w^o,  contrary  so  those  laws,  assume  the 
poy^er  of  the  Kins.— -Power  and  privilege 
are  not  die  same  things,  and  ought'  not  to 
be  eoaftnmded  together  ;  priyilege/  is  an 
exemption  from  power,  and  was  by  law 
secured  to  the  third  branch  of  the  legisla^ 
ture  to  protect  them,  that  they  might  safely 
protect  the  people  ;  not  to  give  them 
power  to  destroy  the  people.*— Your  war- 
rant, Sir,  i  believe  you  to  know  to  be  ille* 
gal.  I  know  it  to  be  sob  To  superior 
mrce  I  must'  submit ;  but  I  wUl  not^  and 
dare  not  incur  the  danger  of  continuing 
voluntarily  to  make  one  of  any  set  of  me|i 
who'  shall  assome  illegally  the  tvhble 
power  of  the  realm ;  and  who  have  ao 
more  right  to  take  myself^  or  any  one  of 
my  constituents  by  force,  than  1  or  they 
possess  to  take  any  one  of  those  who  ave 
now  guilty  of  this  usurpation.  And  I  would 
eondt^soend  io  aceepf  the  meaaest  eftce 
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thait  wovkl  ▼aca;te  my  «e4t ;  being  more 
deairoas  of  getting  out  of  my>  present  as* 
iociatioiiy  than  other  men  may  be  desirous 
of  getting  profitably  into  iU— ^ir,  this  is  not 
a  letter  inanswer  to  a  Toteof  thanks,  it  is  an 
answer  to  a  vote  of  a  very  different  kind,  I 
know  not  what  to  call  it ;  but  since  yon 
have  begun  this  correspondence  with  me, 
I  most  beg  you  to  read  this  my  answer  to 
those  under  whose  orders  you  have  com- 
menced it. — ^I  remain.  Sir,  your  mostobe- 
dienthumble  ser^vant, 

'*  FaAiiCIsBuRO&TT/' 

*'  To  the  Right  honourable  the  Speaker. 


The  I^Koker.  The  next  thing  the  House 
hare  to  dispose  of  is,  whethei'  this  letter 
flhall  be  ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table ; 
that  is  matter  of  question,  and  of  vote ;  I 
cannot  proceed  further  without  the  com* 
mands  of  the  House. 

The  Chanceiior  qf  tht  Exchequer  then 
rose,  and  observed,  that  the  best  way  would 
be  not  to  say  a  single  syllable  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  letter  at  present.  He  should 
therefore  simply  move,  that  it  be  laid  on 
the  table,  to  be  considered  on  a  future  oc* 
casion. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wynne  suggested  that  it  would 
be  better  even  to  adjourn  the  debate  on  the 
question ;  That  the  letter  be  laid  on  the 
table  until  the  next  day  ^  and  ""he  moved 
accordingly.  This  motion  was  agreed  to 
without  any  opposition. 

The  S^ieaker^  The  House  will  now 
give  me  leave  to  suggest  that  this  may  be 
a  convenient  time  for  receiving  the  report 
of  the  Serjeant. 

[The  House  expressing  a  desire  accord- 
ingly, the  Seijeant  at  Arms  attended  at  the 
barj 

Tne  Speaker,  Report  to  the  House  the 
circumstances  which  have  attended  the 
execution  of  the  warrant  on  sir  Fi:gncis 
Bordett.  _       .    , 

Serfeani  at  Amu.  (Mr.  Coleman)  The 
House  will  permit  me  to  read  the  minutes 
I  hare  made  upon  this  subject  On  the 
morning  of  Friday  last,  as  soon  as  I  re- 
ceived the  warrant  for  apprehending^  sir 
Francis  Burdett,  I  repaired,  with  Mr.  Cle- 
mentson,  to  sir  Francis  Burdett's  house, 
(it  was  then  about  nine  o'clock)  and  was 
told  by  the  servant  who  opened  the  door, 
•that sir  Francis  was  not  at  home :  I  went 
tmmedialely  from  thence  to  my  own  house, 
and  wrote  a  letter  to  sir  Francis,  telling 
kim  that  I  had  called  on  him  that  morning 
for  the  purpose  of  serving  a  warrant  to 
appreheiid  furnj  and  convey  him  to  the 


Tower,  er  words  to  that  effict ;  Isftated  at 
the  same  time,  that  it  was  my  wbh  in  per* 
forming  my  duty  asSeijeantat  Arms  to  coa- 
sult  his  convenience  as  far  ae  it  was  in  m^ 
power,  as  to  the  time  and  method  of  bim 
removal ;   this  letter  I  sent  bv  Mr.  Cle- 
mentson,  and  desired  him  on  leaving  it  to 
ask  again  if  sir  Francis  was  at  home.      A 
little  before  four  o'clock  I  went  down  to 
the  House  of  Commons^  and  was  told,  that 
sir  Francis  had  been  seen  going  into  km 
house ;  I  immediately  went  back,  and  aair 
sir  Francis.       He  told  me  that  he  had 
written  me  an  answer  to  my  letter,  thank* 
ing  me  for  it,  and  saying,  that  he  would 
be  ready  to  receive  me  the  next  morning 
at  eleven  o'clock  ;    at  the  same  time  he 
said  he  should  write  a  letter  to  the  Speaker* 
I  then  left  him  under  the  impression  that 
he  intended  to  go  with  me  the  next  morn- 
ing ;  and  thinking  that  the  quietest  me* 
thod  of  earring  the  thing  into,  efiect  wna 
the  best,  and  having  received  the  Speaker^a 
advice  when  I  received  the  warrant  to 
treat  sir  Francis  with  proper  respect  and 
courtesy,  or  words  to  that  effect    I  may 
be  allowed  perhaps  to  state  at  this  moment 
that  I  had  always  conceived  that  to  have 
been  a  sufficient  notice  from  myself  to  m 
member  of  Parliament,  without  serving^ 
the  warrant  perhaps  in  a  more  regular 
way.      If  I  have  erred  in  any  waj^,  I 
trust  the  House  will  consider  that  I  dtd  it 
from  a  proper  motive  of  delicacy ;  that 
I  wished  to  shew  proper  respect    to  n 
member  of  parliament  upon  such  an  oc- 
casion ;  and  had  I  wished  to  carry  m^ 
warrant  into  effect  at  that  moment,  it 
would  I  think  not  have  been  in  my  power^ 
as  I  had  no  assistance  with  me.whatever^ 
and  there  was  a  large  mob  collected  be- 
fore the  door  of  sir  ^ancis's  house.    From 
sir  Francis's  house  1  went  to  the  Speaker^ 
and    reported   to  him  what   had  taken 
place ',  and  the  Speaker  advised  me  iomie* 
diately  to  go  back  and  put  my  warrant 
into  execution,  and  also  advised  me  to 
call  at  the  Secretary  of  State's  Office  for 
any  assistance  I  conceived  necessary  to 
enable  me  to  execute  my  warrant.    I  was 
detained  at  the  Secretary  of  State's  Office 
till  half  past  seven,  and  then  was  attended 
by  Mr.  Clementson  to  sir  F,  Burdett's 
house.    On  our  being  admitted  to  him, 
I  told  sir  Francis   t&t  1   was  sorry  to 
inform  him  that  I  must  name  an  earlier 
hour  for  his  removal,  and  shewed  him  the 
warrant   for  taking  him  "into  custody^ 
which  he  read.     Sir  Francis  then  said» 
that   he  disputed  the  legality   of  ibe 
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Speaker's  wtrrtnt;  I  think  he  SrtI  itid 
he  ihodd  write  e  letter  to  the  Speaker, 
for  tiMt  he  difpeted  the  legality  of  the 
Speaker*!  warrant,  and  thai  ndthin^  bat 
actual  (brce  should  make  hioi  go,  which  he 
would  lesist  at  far  as  it  was  in  hi«  power; 
I  then  thought  it  necessary  with  tne  De- 
puty Seijeant  at  Anas  to  withdraw,  and 
lose  no  tioie  in  carrying  the  purpose  into 
eliect    I  then  went  to  the  Secretary  of 
date's  OiBce  to  arrange  about  a  force  to 
attend  me  to  Uie  Tower,  .and  found  on 
going  out  of  sir  Francises  house  that  a 
yery  large  mob  bad  assembled  there,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  town ;  and  considering 
the  lateness  of  the  bour^  it  being  then 
about  nine  o'clock,  and  that  no  measures 
had  been  taken  to  communicate  with  the 
Lard  Mayor  as  to  his  sending  a  force  to 
meet  me  at  the  confines  of  the  city  of 
(iondon.  without  which   I  should   have 
been  left  on  arriving  there  totally  unat- 
tended by  either  civil  oi'  military  power,  I 
determined  to  pot  the  business  off  till  half 
past  six  the  following  morning ;  as  I  con* 
sideted  that  when  I  snonid  arrive  with  the 
police  officers  that  were  to  attend  me  at 
the  confines  of  the  city  of  London,  they 
would  then  have  been  obliged  to  have 
gone  away,  and  to  have  left  the  carriage 
in  which  1  was  conducting  sir  F.  Burdett 
with  only  myself  mg^  perhaps  a  mes- 
senger of  the  Houso  of  Commons  in  it, 
vahich,  in  the  state  *of  the  town  at  that 
time,  I  did  not  think  myself  justified  in 
risking ;  I  went  again  to  the  Secretary  of 
State's  Ofiice  to  arrange  the  necessary 
assiitance  1  was   to  have  for  the  next 
morning,  and  at  the  same  time  dispatched 
Mr.  Clementson  to  the  Mansion  Honse,  to 
settle  with  the  Lord  Mayor  relative  to  the 
assistance  he  was  to  aimrd  in  forwarding 
OS  to  the  Tower,    At  half  past  six  the 
following  mommg  1  went  to  sir  Francis's 
boose  attended  by  Mr.  Clementson*  two 
messengers  from  the  House  of  Commons, 
and    about  twenty   police  officers;    on 
knocking  at  the  door  we  were  answered 
that  sir  Francis  was  not  at  home,  and  the 
servant  said,  be  did  not  know  when  he 
would  be  in.    Conceiving  then  that  sir 
Francis  had  gone  t/O  his  house  at  Wimble- 
don, I  immediately  set  out  for  that  place, 
attended  by  Mr.  CJlementson  and  the  high 
'constable,  one  messenger  belonging  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  one  police 
officer,  leavii^  jj  piassenger  in  sir  F.  Bur- 
dett's  hall ;  on',arriving  at  Wimbledon,  I 
was  told  that  sir  ^Francis  was  not  there ; 
I  then  returned  jigi.  town>  and  Mr.  Cle* 


mentaon  gave  the  Warrant  to  the  mes* 
senger  who  was  left  in  sir  Francis's  hall, 
and  I  went  to  my  own  house,  and  staid 
there  for  a  short  time.  During  the  time 
that  the  messenger  was  in  the  hall  with 
the  warrant  sir  F.  Burdett  returned  from 
riding ;  on  sir  F.  Burdett's  coming  into 
his  house  the  messenger  served  him  with 
Uie  warrant,  which  1  believe  he  read.  He 
said  if  it  was  the  same  warrant  that  he  had 
been  served  with  by  the  Serjeant  at  Arms 
he  should  resist  it,  and  not  obey  it.  The 
messenger  told  sir  Francis  it  was  bis  doty 
as  he  was  in  possession  of  the  warrant,  not 
to  leave  him,  but  to  remain  with  him  ;  I 
•foncy  the  messenger  was  not  turned  out 
by  force,  but  hu  was  told  he  was  to  go 
out,  and  not  having  any  assistance  he 
went  away.  On  my  going  out  again  for 
the  purpose  of  going  to  the  Speaker,  I 
was  told  that  sir  Francis  had  been  seen  in 
the  streets ;  I  .immediately  went  to  sir 
Francis's  bouse  and  knocked  at  the  door, 
which  was  opened  a  little  way  with  a 
larg^  chain  across.  On  my  asking  the 
servant  for  sir  F.  Burdett,  telling  him  my 
name,^the  servant  answered,  1  could  not 
come  in,  and  shut  the  door  upon  me.  On 
the  following  morning,  which  was  Sunday, 
at  seven  o'clock  1  went  again  to  sir 
Francis's  house,  attended  by  Mr.  Clement- 
son  and  some  police  officers,  and  knocked 
at  the  door  several  times,  but  got  no  ad- 
mittance,  and  after  waiting  a  short  time  I 
withdrew,  and  Mr.  Clementson  and  my- 
self by  turns  waited  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  sir  Francis's  house  for  the  rest  of  the 
day  and  the  night,  thinking  that  he  might 
come  out  again,  and  that  we  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  apprehending  him.  I- 
also  left  messengers  to  watch  the  avenues. 
to  his  house.  1  must  state  here  that  oit* 
the  eviening  of  Saturday,  about  nine,  hav- 
ing great  doubts  as  to  the  power  I  was 
possessed  of  by  my  warrant,  I  sent  the 
warrant  to  the  Attorney  General  for  his 
opinion,  how  far  I  might  be  justified  ia. 
making  forcible  entrance  into  sir  F.  Bur- 
dett's house,  and  on  that  opinion  I  acted 
this  morning.  The  House  must  allow  mo 
to  state  from  recollection  what  has  sinco 
passed,  as  I  have  not  had  time  to  make 
minutes  of  it.  I  went  to  the  Secretary  oC 
State's  Office  last  night  to  request  civil 
and  military  assistance  to  carry  my  pur- 
pose into  effect,  and  this  morning  at  tea 
o'clock  I  went  to  sir  F.  Burdett  s  house 
with  twenty  or  thirty  police  officers,  and 
a  detachment  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  to 
ensqre  the  escorting  the  carriage  which  I 
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*  How  soon'  did  you  see  tire  under  secre- 
tary of  state  ?-^His  under  sccrelBry,  Mr, 
Beckett,  went  with  me  IW>m  the  House  of 
Comnions, 

How  soon  did  you  see  Mr.  Ryder  ?«-I 
saw  Mr.  Ryder  I  bhoald  suppose  About 
twenty  minutes  after  I  left  the  Housis  9M 
far  as  my  recollection  serves  me. 

How  long  did  you  wait  at  the  secretary 
of  state's  office  before  yon  saw  Mr. 
Ryder  ^-*I  had  very  iittle  coDKnumca* 
tion  with  Mr.  Ryder  at  all  upon  Ibia 
subject. 

When  had  you  any  commnnication 
with  Mr.  Ryder,  and  what  was  it  ?^I  wa* 
coming  out  of  thp  secretary  of  state's  of- 
fice and  met  Mr.  Ryder;  he  said,  he 
thought  the  business  bad  been  very  much 
mismanaged.  I  said,  I  was  sorry  to  bear 
that,  that  I  thought  I  had  done  erery 
thing  in  my  power,  and  was  in  hopes  I 
should  be  borne  out ;  I  asked  him,  if  he 
wished  to  speak  to  me,  and  he  said  no, 
and  went,  I  believe,  to  lord  Liverpool's : 
in  short  he  went  away,  and  I  did  not  see 
him  again  that  levening  to  the  best  of  my 
recolkction ;  the  business  I  transacted 
was  with  Mr.  Beckett,  relative  to  the  forco 
I  was  to  have. 

Where  did  the  communication  betweeo 
you  and  Mr.  Ryder  take  place  which  yaa 
have  related  } — ^In  the  street  the  first  lime 
that  I  saw  Mr.  Ryder. 

To  whom  did  you  apply,  at  the  secre* 
tar}"*  of  state's  office,  or  elsewhere,  in 
consequence  of  recommendation  oi  the 
Speaker  to  apply  to  the  secretary  of  state  ? 
-«  To  Mr.  Beckett,  and  to  magistrates  that 
were  there. 

What  was  the  nature  of  the  application 
made  by  you  to  Mr.  Beckett  ?— I  told 
Mr.  Beckett  that  I  thought  I  should  have 
a  sufficient  civil  fbrcOi  and  at  the  same 
time  that  I  thought  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary,  in  my  own  opinion,  that  I  shoiAd 
have  an  escort  of  cavalry,  for  that  police 
officers  on  foot  I  thought  would  be  unable 
lo  keep  up  with  the  carriage  in  their  way 
to  tlie  Tower,  and  that  I  conceived  it  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  a  military  escort 
should  attend  me. 

What  answer  did  Mr.  Beckett  make  ? 
— He  referred  me  to  the  magistrates. 

Who  were  the  magistrates  then  pre- 
sent ?-*-Mr.  Read,  and  1  think  Mr.  Graham, 
who  both  said,  that  if  military  a^isinance 
was  found  to  be  wanting,  it  would  be  sent 
to  my  relief. 

Did  Mr.  Beckett,  in  consequence  of 
commanlcaHen  Wfith  3rou,  er  oering-  the 


had  in  waitiilg  to  contey  sir  Fitmcis  to  the 
Tower.  I  thought  myself  justified  on  the 
opinion  the  Attorney  General  had  given 
in  carrying  my  duty  into  execution, 
which  1  was  so  anxious  to  fulfil ;  it  had 
cost  me  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness  that  I 
had  not  had  the  means  of  doing  it  before. 
I  forced  an  entrance  into  sir  R  Burdett's 
house  down  the  area,  attended  by  some 
police  officers,  and  got  up  luto  his  hall, 
where  I  left  a  party  of  the  foot  guards  and 
went  up  into  a  room  with  the  police  of- 
ficers, where  sir  F.  Burdelt  was  ;  I  told 
sir  Francis  that  I  had  that  force  that  it 
was  quite  unnecessary  his  making  any  re- 
sbtance,  however  jminful  it  was  to  me  to 
proceed  in  this  way ;  that  he  was  my  pri- 
soner, ^nd  must  immediately  come  into 
the  carriage  that  was  prepared  for  him. 
He  asked  me  to  shew  him  the  warrant :  I 
tohi,  him  I  arrcited  him  by  virtue  of  that 
and  a  former  warrant  he  had  been  served 
with,  which  he  had  already  read,  and  did 
not  wish  to  have  read  airain.  As  soon 
as  the  carriage  wa^)  got  round  to  the  door, 
sir  F.  Burdett  got  into  the  carriage,  at- 
tended by  Mr.  Clemen tson,  a  messenger, 
and  his  brother,  and  I  on  horseback  at- 
tended him,  and  delivered  him  (o  the 
charge  of  the  deputy  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower.  If  I  have  in  any  way  exceeded 
or  not  acted  up  to  the  spirit  of  my  duty, 
it  has  been  done,  I  can  assure  the  House, 
fi'om  motives  of  delicacy  that  I  wished  to 
shew  towards  a  member  of  parliament,  the 
case  being  quite  unprecedented,  and  not 
expecting  any  resistance,'  never  dreaming 
of  resistance,  thinking  that  if  I  told  sir  F. 
Burdett  he  was  to  go  with  me  to  the  Tower 
h'fe  would  immediately  have  gone.  I 
submit  to  the  House  these  considerations. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Whiibrcad. 

'  At  what  hour  on  Friday  did  you  first 
inform  the  Speaker  that  sir  F.  Burdett  in- 
tended to  resist  the  warrant  ? — Between 
five  and  six  o'clock. 

Did  you  communicate  personally  with 
the  Speaker,  or  write  to  hnn  a  letter  upon 
this  subject  ?— -I  comtnunicated  with  him 
personally. 

Where  ? — In  the  Speaker's  private 
chamber  behind  the  chair. 

Was  the  House  then  sitting  ? — It  was. 

When  did  you  first  go  to  the  Secf^tary 
cCStatc's  office,  by  direction  of  the  Speaker  ? 
-^Immediately  after  this  period  wnen  the 
Speaker  had  told  me  to  put  my  warn^nt 
intoiuiectttion ;  ft  was  about  a  quarter  be* 
i^rft  six,  or  aboot  set. 
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connaunicatiw)  wM  y^^Of  r^fer  vo  th« 
principal  secretary  of -state  for  the  .home 
department  ? — }  believe  be  might ;  I  fancy 
be  went  out  of  the  room  once  or  twice  : 
I  rather  believe  he  did. 

Did  he  state  to  you  that  he  was  about  so 
to  do  ?— I  do  not  recollect. 

Had  you  any  communicatioii  with  any 
other  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  previous 
too  the  period  of  which  3^)0  are  now  speak* 
ing  ? — With  none. 

Did  you  a»k  to  see  Mr.  Ryder  when  at 
the  office  ?— I  believe  1  must  be  allowed 
to  correct  myself ;  I  saw  Mr.  Rydier  be- 
fore I  left  the  House,  for  a  moment,  be- 
hind the  chair  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
In  my  way  to  the  Speaker's  chamber. 

That  was  on  the  Friday  ?-— Yes, 

What  passed,  or  did  i^y  thing  pass 
between  you  and  Mr.  Ryder  at  that  time? 
•—He  told  me  that  Mr.  Beckett  was  within 
the  House,  and  that  I  might  speak  to  him ; 
I  bad  forgotten  the  circumstance. 

Did  you^  at  that  time,  communicate  to 
Mr.  Ryder  that  sir  Francis  Burdett  in- 
tended to  resist  the  warrant  ? — No,  I  bad 
not  seen  sir  Francis  Burdett  for  the  second 
time  then  ;  I  think  in  my  way  to  sir  Fran* 
CIS  Burdett's  1  went  to  the  secretary  of 
state's  office,  and  afterwards  went  to  sir 
Francis  Burdett  the  second  time. 

When  t^e  Speaker  directed  you  to  make 
application  to  the  secretary  of  state's 
office,  you  had  not  informed  the  Speaker 
that  you  understood  sir  Francis  Burdett 
intended  to  resist  the  warrant? — No,  I 
only  bad- informed  the  Speaker,  that  I  had 
fixed. eleven  o'clock  the  next  morning  for 
going  with  sir  Fraiicis  Bqrdett  to  the 
Tower. 

.  The  Speak&^'i^'BeSoTe  this  examination 
is  proceeded  in,  1  would  take  the  liberty 
to  suggest,  that  I  might  perhaps  call  to 
the  Serjeant's  recollection,  specifically, 
Vi4iat  passed  :  I. had  directed  the  Serjeant 
to  serve  his  warrant,  if  possible,  belbre 
ten  of  the  clock  that  mbmiagy  af  sigtiing 
as  my  reason,- that  I  should  be  desirous 
that  he  should  not  convey  sir  Francis 
]kirdett  through  the  streets  of  London  in 
themiddfe  of  the  day  ifthatcooid  l)e  well 
avoided.  The  next  intercourse  I  had  with 
the  Serjeant  (if  such  it  may  ^be  called) 
was  by  hearing  from  the  deputy  Serjeant 
at  two  o'clock  that  a  letter  had  been 
written  by  the'  Seijieaot  to  sir  Francis 
Burdatt  No  copy  of  the  letter  was  com* 
mnnicated  to  me;  bottbe  general  con* 
tents  were  stated  to  me;  and  it  was  stated 
alio,  ^imt  the  Serjaaot  wodd  be  at  the 
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Houbc  at  ita  Bitting,  to  rcpoi*!  what  be  had 
dona.  Between  three  and  four  o'clock* 
being  at  the  table  of  the  House,  informal 
tioi)  was  brought  to  me  that  the  Serjeant 
was  preparing  to  make  his  report,^  but 
that  sir  Francis  Burdett  had  been  seen  in 
tde  streets  ;  I  immediately  sent  out  word 
to  the  Serjeant  not  to  stop  to  make  anv 
report  here,  but  to  go  and  take  sir  Francis 
Burdett  ioto  custody  :  From  that  time  till 
half- past  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  1 
heard  no  more  ;  the  House  was  then  in  a 
committee,  and  it  was  intimated  to  me 
that  the  Serjeant  desired  to  speak  with  me* 
The  state  in  which  the  House  then  was, 
r*jndering  it  possible,  I  immediately  went 
to  my  private  room ;  the  Serjeant  came  to 
me  there,  and  ray  first  words  to  the  Sef* 
jeant  were, ''  All  I  can  have  to  say  to  yon 
is,  to  ask  where  is  the  receipt  of  the  lioiu*. 
tenant  of  the  Tower  for  your  prisoner  ?'' 
Thereupon  the  Serjeant  proceeded  to  state, 
that  he  had  seen  sir  Francis  Burdett,  and 
an  arrangement  had  been  made  between 
him  and  sir  Francis  Burdett  that  he  should 
go  the  next  day  to  the  Tower  at  eleven 
o'clock;  and  that  was  the  footing  on 
which  things  were  left :  To  which  I  re* 
plied,  "  Possibly  you  may  be  in  the  Tower 
"  to-morrow  or  sooner ;  but  what  yoa 
"  have  to  do  now  is  to  go  and  take  your 
"  prisoner  to  the  Tower,  before  dark ;"  he 
departed.  I  never  heard  one  word  of  the 
intention. of  sir  Francis  Burdett  to  resist, 
till  the  Serjeant  came  to  me  again  at  night, 
between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  the  House 
having  risen  that  evening  between  six  and 
seven  ;  I  am  sure  it  was  past  nine,  and 
that  it  was  not  te^i,  for  sir  Francis  Bur^ 
dett's  letter  came  at  ten  ;  and  the  Serjeant 
then  stated  (as  he  has  doncf  now)  the  sub* 
stance  of  the  conversation  with  sir  Francis 
Burdett,  in  which  that  passage  occorred, 
that,  "  on  his  shewing  my  warrant,  sir 
Francis  Burdett  gave  him  to  understand, 
he  should  resist  it,"  it  was  the  relation  of 
that  conversation  which  gave  me  the  first 
^knowledge  that  any  resistance  was  intend- 
ed on  the  part  of  Bir  Francis  Burdett. 

Exammation  ^  Mr,  fVhitbftad  contmutd- 

.  When  did  you  next  visit  the  secretary 
of  state's  office  ?«^ Immediately  after 
leaving  sir  Francis  Burdett's  house,  I  wetot 
to  the^ecretary  of  state's  office. 

About  what  time  did  you  arrive  at  the 
office  ?-^  should  think  about  nine  o'ck>ck 
in  the  evening  :  nearly  nitie  I  think* 

Did  yOH  aae  Mi^  R^ea  at  that  time  ?«*. 
No.     ' 
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Whom  did  yoo  see?«^Mr.  Read  the 
magiitrate,    Mr.  Beckett,  and   Mr.  Gra<* 

bam  I  thiok. 

What  passed  between  you  and  Mr. 
Beckett  at  that  time  ?*-Very  little  passed ', 
the  chief  conyersation  was  relative  to  the 
.military  assistance  1  was  to  have^  which 
I  codeayowred  to  impress  upon  them,  and 
they  did  not  seem  inclined  to  grant. 

State  the  substance  of  the  conversation 
as  far  as  you  can  recollect.— I  wished  to 
impress  upon  them  that  I  thought  a  civil 
force  insufficient,  and  that  I  very  much 
doubted  whether  I  should  undertake  it 
with  a  civil  force  onlv  of  constables  walk- 
ing  by  the  sii^e  of  the  carriage  for  so  great 
a  distance  aa  the  Tower  was  from  sir 
Francis's  house;  that  1  thought  those  men 
would  be  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  car- 
riage, and  unable  to  make  any  resistonce 
In  case  it  should  be  attempted  to  rescue 
;iir  Francis  Burdett. 

What  was  the  answer  they  jjave  ? — Mr. 
Bead,  the  magist^te,  chiefly  thought 
that  U  might  be  done  with  that,  without 
military  force, .  but  that  -military  force 
should  •  bei.  ready  if  any  body  came  and 
^stated  upon  oath  that  it  was  necessary  I 
should  have  it.  I  thought  this  quite  im- 
possible, for  that  a  mob  -  might  meet  the 
carriage  on  the  Islington  road  (the  road  I 
meant  to  take)  and  that  if  then  attacked 
it  would  be  too  late  .before  any  military 
assistance  could  be  sent,  from  the  Horse 
Guards  lo  my  relief;  they  seemed  to 
imply  that  I  had  my  warrant,  and  that  I 
was  to  put  it  into  execution,  and  that  they 
thought  those  means  sufficient ;  and  rather 
than  give  up  trying  to  effect  my  purpose 
1  did  consent  to  go  to  sir  Francis  Burdett's 
house,  and  begin  my  business  with  thirty 
constables  the  next,  morning,  trusting  to 
(hance,  and  to  their  sending  me  a  military 
escort. 

How  long  did  you  remain  at  the  secre- 
tary of  state's  office  in  conversation  with 
Mr.  Beckett  and  the  two  magistrates  ? — A 
▼ery  considerable  time,  till  a  very  late 
hour  ;  till  twelve  o'clock  to  th^  best  ofmy 
recollection 

Did  Mr.  Ryder  never  appear  nor  take 
m  part  in  any  of  the  conversations  that 
passed  ^— -Certainly  not ;  those  conversa* 
tions  passed  in  a  room  below  stairs  with 
Mr.  Beckett,  Mr.  Read,  and  Mr.  Gra> 
bam. 

Were  there  any  other  persons  present 
besides  Mr.  Beckett,  Mr.  Read,  and  Mr. 
Graham  i — ^Fanoos  belonging  to  the  oiBce, 
or  scrangtn. 


Any  persons  ?^-»I  vecolleet  that  night 
Colonel  Grant  of  the  13th  dragoons  came 
m. 

When  yoo  made  your  communtcalion 
to  Mr.  Beckett,  did  Mr.  Beckett  fefer  to 
the  magistrates  and  take,  upon  himself  to 
give  you  the  answer,  or  were  the  magis-- 
trates  the  piincipal  persons  convening  ? 
— IthinktJAe  magistrates  were  the  prin- 
cipal persons  conversing,  but  Mr.  Beckett 
appeared'to  be  perfectlyof  their  opinion. 

What  was  the  termination  of  the  con' 
versation  between  yon  and  Mr.  Beckett 
that  night  as  far  as  you  can  recollect,  or 
what  was  the  purport  of  the  last  thing 
said  by  Mr.  Beckett  to  you  that  *  night?— 
To  the  best  of  ^my  recollection,  he  urged 
nte  to  undertake  it  with  the  force  that  he 
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thought  necessarv. 

Can  you  recollect  what  passed  between 
Mr.  Ryder  and  you  at  the  Hoase  of  Com- 
mons, during  the  short  moment  you  saw 
Mr.  Ryder  ?— Very  little  more  than  saying 
that  Mi*.  Beckett  was  in  the  House  I  think. 

What  passed  from  you  to  him  to  induce 
that  •  answer,  «'  Mr.  Beckett  is  in  the 
House  ?''^-Saying,  I  was  going  to  his  of- 
fice, and  wished  to  appl^  for  assistance  to 
put  my  warrant  into  execution. 

Did  yon  ever  go  to  the  secretary  of 
state's  office  again  after  that  second  visit 
on  the  Friday  night? — I  did;  the  next 
time  I  communicated  with  Mr.  Head,  the 
magistrate,  was  on  Mr.  ClemoitsoD's  ob« 
taining  entrance  into  sir  F.  Burdett's  hotise« 
I  rode  on  horseback  down  to  the  secretary 
of  state's  office,  to  tell  him  Mr.  Clement- 
son  was  gone  in,  and  I  hoped  he  would 
see  sir  F.  Burdett,  and  that  they  should 
prepare  for  me  an  escort  of  cavalry  in 
case  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  succeed  in 
taking  him  into  custody. 

Whom  did  yoo  sea  at  that  time  ?^— Mr. 
Read. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  Beckett  at  that  thne  ? 
^^I  think  not. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  Ryder  at  that  time  ?— 
No;  I  was  not  three  minutes  there. 

What  answer  did  you  obtain  firom  Mr. 
Read  on  your  application  at  that  time?— • 
Not  a  very  satisfiM^tory  one;  Mr.  Read 
asked  me  if  sir  Francis  was  in  custody  ?  I 
said  ne,  btit  I  hoped  he  would  be,  and  I 
wished  the  escort  should  be  ready  to  go 
with  ui  for  that  purpiMe.  I  had  rode  down 
to  the  secretary  or  state's  office  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  then,  that  I  hoped 
we  should  get  up  staira  aa  we  had  got  into 
the  house. 

What  iraa  Mr«  Read'«  aimrer  }-»'niM 
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he  thotight  it  would  be  time  enooffh  when 
we  had  got  him,  or  something  of  thai  sort. 

Was  &at  all  that  passed  between  you 
and.Mr.  Read  at  that  time? — ^Yes,  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection  nothing  more ;  I 
went  back  then  to  sir  Francis's  house,  and 
not  finding  him,  I  went  to  Wimbledon. 

Did  you  ask  to  see  Mr.  Beckett  or  Mr. 
^    Ryder  at  that  time?— 1  do  not  recollect, 
»    bat  I  think  not 

At  what  time  did  you  qnit  the  secretary 
of  state's  office,  as  nearly  as  you  can  re* 
collect?— About  half  past  seven  in  the 
morning,  I  think. 

When  did  yon  go  to  the  secsetary  of 
state's  office  affain  ?«-Soaietime  on  Satur- 
day evening,  hot  I  forget  when ;  I  went 
for  the  purpose  of  arranging  another  plan 
for  the  next  morning. 

Was  is  by  day  light?— I  belie?e  it  was 
about  twelve  o  clock  at  night  or  one  in 
the  morning. 

Whom  did  you  see  at  that  time?-— Mr. 
Read,  Mr.  Beckett,  and  I  am  not  sure 
whether  Mr.  Graham  was  there  or  not 

Did  you  see  Mr.  Ryder?— No. 

When  were  you  summoned  to  attend 
the  cabinet  council  ? — Last  night,  about 
half  af^r  eisht,  I  think,  or  between  that 
and  nine  o'aodc^  I  was  not  at  home  when 
the  summons  cfime  to  me ;  I  went  to  the 
Gloucester  Co&e-house  for  t^  ;  nrpose  of 
relieving  Mr.  Clementson,  wao  had  been 
waiting  near  sir  F.  Burdett's  house,  and  I 
got  to  the  cabinet  council  about  nine 
o'clock,  I  believe. 

•  From  the  beginning  of  the  period  of 
which  you  have  been  speaking,  nam«ly, 
the  delivery  of  the  warrant  by  the  Speaker, 
4o  your  appearance  before  the  cabinet 
<:ouncil,  did  you  see  any  other  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's ministers?— -I  saw  Mr.  Perceval; 
Mr.  Clementson  reported  to  me  that  Mr. 
Perceval  wished  to  see  me,  for  the  purpose 
«f  having  some  conversation  with  me. 

On  what  day?— -On  Saturday;  the  day 
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went  to  Wimbledon. 

At  what  time  ?— between  five  and  stz 
«'clock,  I  think  about  half  past  live. 

What  passed  ?'^Mr.  Berceval,  on  my 
.<omiiig  into  the  room,  said*  *'  Well,  Mr. 
Colmao,  have  you  executed  your  war- 
Tani?"  1  said  load  not  been  so  fortunate; 
I  said  I  had  got  into  sir  F.  Burdeti^s  house 
that  morning,  but  that  I  did  not  think  my 
warrant  justified  me  in  searching  it 

This  was  on  Saturday  between  five  and 
six  o'clock?— Yes^ 

What  answer  did  Mr.  Perceval  make, 
«r  what,  fonher  .conversation  passed  be- 
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tween  you  and  htm  ?— He  asked  na  as  to 
the  general  usage  in  ^uch  cases,  if  •!  had 
an)r  precedents  of  general  usage  of  exe* 
coting  warrants  of  this  sort 

He  asked  you?— Yes;  this  conversation 
was  rather  brought  on  by  Mr.  Ferceval'a 
thinking  that  the  messenger  should  not 
have  delivered  the  warrant  to  sir  Franda 
Burdett,  and  1  said  that  I  believed  there 
was  no  impropriety  in  it,  for  it  was  cus- 
tomary I  fancied;  the  conversation  be- 
tween Mr.  PercevaJ  and  myself  was  merely 
on  his  asking  me  as  to  precedents,  and 
wh^t  view  I  bad  of  the  nature  of  my  war* 
rant;  it  was  a  very  short  conversation  I 
had  with  him ;  1  do  not  suppose  I  could 
have  been  in  the  room  ttbove  ten  minutes, 
or  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  I  had 
no  other  conversation  v^tb  him. 

Was  that  the  substance  of  all  which 
.passed  between  Mr.  Peroeval  and  you  at 
that  time?^I  recollect  Mr.  Perceval  ad* 
vised  me  to  take  the  Attorney  General's 
opinion. 

Did  you^ln  consequence  #f  that  advice 
submit  a  case  to  the  Attorney -General? 
—I  did. 

Who  drew  up  that  case  ?«»Mr.  Bram- 
welt. 

At  what  time  did  you  refer  that  case  to 
the  Attorney  •Genersi  for  his  opinion  ?—• 
About  half  past  nine  the  same,  evening  J 
went  to  the  Teqsple  with  Mr.  Clementson^ 
about  nine,  or  <a  little  alter  nine  o'clock 
on  Saturday  evening,  with  the  warrant, 
and  desired  the^ttorney  to  get  an. opinion 
upon  it  as  to  the  legality^of  my  using.fbrc<u 

By  the  attorney,  you  mean  the  solicitor 
you  employed?— Yes. 

At  what  time  did  you  receive  the  Attor* 
ney  General's  opinion  upon  that  case  ?-« 
About  half  past  seven,  or  eight  o'clock. 

On  Sunday  night? — Yes,  not  till  near 
eiffhu 

nave  you  that  case  and  opinion  by 
you  ?— I  have. 

Be  so  good  as  to  produceit  to  the  House.  ^ 

[The  Serjeant  at  Arms  produced  the  * 
warrant,  and  the  Attorney  General's  opi-* 
nion.] 

Aiurnof  Oaterjd  — A  c^se  was  brought 
to  me,  with  the  warrant  written  in  the 
case,  upon  which  I  was  desired  to  give  an 
qpinaon:  and  when  I  read  the  warrant,! 
found  that  instead  of  being  a  warrant  to 
the  Serjeant  at  Arms  to  take  the  bod^,  it 
was  a  warrant '  to  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  to  receive  the  body;  anii  I  was  de- 
sired upon  that  to  sive  an  opinion  whethisr 
the  officer  could  ttdce  him?  1  said  it  was 
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i^posBll>l6  thai  shooM  be  th«  tnyvaotthry^ 
Wei^  ilit-eaed  ta  eic^eute ;  and  «fter  that 
they  sent  me  «  copy  of  the -other  warrcttt; 
as  well  as  I  can  recollect,  I  wrote  tfppn^i^' 
to  that  part  of  the  tase  which  contained 
the  warrant  to  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  that  afterwards  the  Wavr^nt  to 
the  Seijeam  at  Arms  was  produced  to  tne^ 

Mr.  IVfUlbread,  to  the  Attorney  General. 
•«-At  what  lime  did  you  receive  the 
anjeifded'  copy  of  the  case  ? — Late  tn  Sa* 
t«Prday  night. 

That  containing  the  right  warrant  ?*^ 
Yes:  1  was  not  aft  home  when  it  was  fiviA 
broCrght. 

Examimtion  la^  Mr.  Whithrcad  continued. 

'  (To  the  Serjeant. )-^Ha^  you  got  the 
case  now  ?«^The  case  ^consisted  of  a  copy 
of  the  warrant.  s 

Was  chat  the  whole  of  the  caae  ?.^-There* 
was  no  addition^  but  a  quer^^  Whether  1 
^oold  force  the  house. 

The  Casb,  ^nd  Opinion  of  the  Attorney 
General  were  read  :  viz.  ' 

• 

Warrant, 

Veneris,  6*^te  Aprilis,  laia 

*'  Whereas  the  House  of  Commons  hath 
ihra  day  adjudffed,  that  sir  F.  Bardett, 
bart.,  who  has-aamitted  that  a  ktter  sign- 
ed "Francis  Bprdett/'  bad  a  farther  part 
4>f  a  paper»  intituled*  **  Argoment,  in 
Cdbbett's  Weekly  Register  6f  Msroh  ^th 
•YSIO/Was'priiited'by  his  antbority,  (which 
Ix!tter  and  Argument  the  said  iiouse  bath 
tetoWedto  be  a 'libellous  and  scandal^oa 
paper*  refledtingonthejust  rights  and  pri- 
▼lieges  of  the  saul  House]*has  been  thereby 
guHty  of  « 'breach 'of  the  privilege  of  the 
mcid  House:  And  Whereas  the  House  of 
Coilamons  bath  th^retipon  ordered^  lliat 
tbe'sarid  sir  V^  Bunh^tt  be  for  <his  aarM  of- 
fence committed  to  his  Majesty's  Tower 
of  Lbnd'te  :  ^es^  are  therefbre'to^quire 
you  forthwith  to  take  into  *your  custody 
ihe  tK>dy  of  the  said  'sir  F.  Burdett;  and 
then  fbrthwith  to  deliTer  him  OYer  into  the 
littstody  of  the  Lieutenant  of  his  Majesty's 
Tower  of  London.— And  all  mayors*  Irai* 
^?ffs*  sbeffffi*  under  sherift/constablesand 
lieadboroughs*  and  ^ery  other  pef9ono)r 
)yer$ons  are  hereby  requited  to  be  aiding 
'knd  assisting  to  you  in  tbe'exec^otion  he/e« 
of. — For  Which  this  shall'be  yoursuflicient 
warrant.  Ghren  under  my  band,-the  sixth 
day  of  April  1)$I0.  Cha.  Abbot* 

To  the'^erjearit  at  Arms      Speaker." 
attending  the  House  of 
^omm€iur  or  his  IDeputy . 
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Ihe  Serjeant  at  arms  attending  the 
House  of  ComaiODs  having  in  the  axecu- 
tion  of  this  warrant  been  resisted*  and 
turned  out  of  sir  F.  Burdett's  private 
dwelling-house  by  fbrce« 

Yovr  opinion  is  desiiied*  Whether  in 
the  execution  of  this  wairant  he  will  be 
justified  in  breaking  open  the  outer  or  any 
inner  door. of  the  private  dwelKng-hoose 
of  air  F.  Burdett*  or  of  any  oth^r  person 
in  wikioh  there  it  reasonable  cause  to  bus-* 
pect  be  is  concealed^,  ibr  the  purpose  of 
apprehending  him.  And  whether  he  may 
take  to  his  assistance  a  soliicieot  civil  or 
military  fotce  for  that  purpose*  anch  force 
acting  under  the  direction  of  a  civil  magis^ 
irai«.  And  whether  such  proceed  in^^ 
will  be  justifiable  during  the  night  as  weil 
as  in  the  day  lime  ? 
Opmitm, 

"  No  instance  is  stated  to  me*  and  I 
presume  that  none  i-^to  be  found*  in  which 
the -outer  door  of  a  house  has  been  broken 
open  under  the  2>peaker's  warrant  for  the 
purpose  of  srpprebending  the  person  aeainat 
whom  auch  warrant  issued  then  neing 
therein.  I  must*  therefore,  form  my  opi« 
tiion  altogether  upoii  cases  which  have 
arisen  upon  the  execution  of  writs  or  waiw 
rants  issuing  from  other  courts,  «id  which 
seem  to  fall  within  the  same  principle. 

''  I  'find  it  laid  down  inSemayne's  Case, 
5  Co.  91*  that  where  the  king  is  a  party^ 
Ibe  sheriff  may  break  open  the  defendant's 
house*  either  to  arrest. him  or  to  do  other 
execution  of  the  King's  prck:esa*  if  other- 
wise he  capnotenter.  So  if  the  defendant 
be  in  the  Boose  of  another  man*  the  sheriff 
may  do  the  saaae ;  but  he  cannot  break  ioie 
the  house  of  Che  ^iefendant  in  the  •eseca^ 
tion  of  %iiy  "proceas  at  the-aoit  ef  <an  indi*. 
viduall.  This  dialinctioD  pnMneds*  as  1 
apprehend*  vpon  the  greater  importance 
of  eitfdrcing  the  prooe«  of  the  crown  far 
Che  public  benefit*  tbanthat  of^individualg 
for  the  support  of  their  private  righta. 
Heasoning'trom  hence*  I  shoold  think  that 
the  Speaker's  warrant*  which  had  iiaoed 
to  apprehend  a  man  under  sentence  of 
x^OQimitlnettt  ibr  a  breech  of  the  prtvilegea 
tff  the  House  of  Commons*  might  be  eze» 
cured  in  the  same  manner  with  criminal 
processMn  the  name  of  the  king*  inasmuch 
as  those  privileges  were  given  to'the 'House 
of  Commons  for  the  benefit«of  the  public 
only  ;  and  the  public  are  interested  in  the 
due  support  of  them.-- If  the  aet'bad  been 
<lone*  and  I  were  asked  whether  it  oould 
be  defendedj  I  ihooid  say  that  it  eooUs 
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but  where  it  is  previously.  knowD  tiial  Ihe 
execmion  of  the  watrant  will  be  .resisred 
by  force,  ^nd  if  death  shoald  eavie  m  auch 
a  conflict,  the  officer  who  executes  the 
warrant  would  stand  justified,  or  noi^,  as 
thts  breaking  of  the  honse  may  be  held 
IswfoU  or  unlawful.  I  feel  myself  obliged 
to  brinti  this  under  his  notice,  leaving  him 
lo  jiHlge  for  himself  whether  be  will  veil- 
tare  to  act  upon  my  opinion,  which  has  no 
direct  authority  in  point  to  sopport  it.  but 
rests  upon  reasoning  from  other  cases, 
•which  appear  to  me  to  fall  within  the  same^ 
principle.  Should  the  officer  resolve  to 
break  into  the  house,  if  it  be  found  necea- 
aary,  he  must  be  cartful  first  to  signify 
the  cause  of  his  coming,  and  make  request 
to  open  the  doors,  and  not  use  an^  force 
until  it^  appears  that  those  within  will  Bot 
comply,  add  he  should  be  assured  that 
the  party  whom  he  seeks  to  apprehend  is 
within  the  house.  For  the  purpose  of  exe- 
cuting the  warrant,  he  may  take  with  him 
«  sufficient  force  of  sueh  descriptioD  as 
the  nature  of  the  case  renders  necessary. 
If  he  has  reason  to  apprehend  a  decree  of 
resistance,  which  can  only  be  repelled  by 
a  military  force,  he  may  take  sueh  force 
with  him ;  but  in  this  case  it  will  be  prudent 
to  take  with  him  also  a  civil  magistrate. 

''  I  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  execute 
ihe  warrant  in  the  flight. 

''  The  officer  shoald  understand,  that 
when  sir  F.  Burdett  has  once  been  ar- 
rested, if  he  afterwards  effects  his  escape 
or  is  rescued,  his  own  house  or  the  hbuae 
of  any  other  person  into  which  he  retreats, 
may  be  broken  for  the  purpose  of  re-taking 
him.  V.  Giaas. 

Lincoln's  inn,  April  8th  1810.'' 

When  did  you  receive  the  summons  to 
attend  the  cabinet  council  ? — It  was  left 
at  my  hoose  at  half  past  8  laatitight,  IJthiak. 

At  wha^  time  did  ynu  attend  the  cabinet 
^tincil  ? — ^About  fen  o'<;lock  last  night. 

Where?-— At  the  secretary  of  stale's 
office. 

Which  secieiary  of  staters  offiot  ?«-i-Mr. 
Byvler's. 

Who  were  present  at  that  council  ?•««- 
Mr.  Perceval,  the  Attorney  General,  lord 
Bathurst,  lord  Westmoreland,  lord  £ldoa, 
Mr.  Dundas  I  believe,  aind  1  think,  loixJ 
Canulen. 

/Were  those  all  the  ministers  ^nesenti/** 
Lord  Welles  ley  was  there. 

Was  lord  Liverpool  also  there  ?««Yies. 

Mr.  Kyder  ? — Yes,  M  r.  By der. 

Lord  Muigrave?— And  Lord  Malf^rafa. 

Lord  Haivowby  2-wYcs. 
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Ik>  ,ym  reooll^t  any  other  p^iftopf 
being  present  besides  the  miuisters  wbp 
have  now  been  named,  and  the  Attor^ejr 
General  ?<^N^,  I  dq  not. 

Was  Mr,  Beckett  called  in  ?-^No. 

Were  the-  police  omgiatrates  whoot  yoa 
had  before  seen  called  in?— >I  cannot  ex* 
aotly  state  whether  they  were  called  in  or 
not;  they  certainly  were  ii|  the  roon|- 
wbore  the  cooqcil  had  be^n  sitting.  I 
remained  some  time  in  the  other  office^ 
and  then  went  in  again ;  whether  the 
cabinet  council  had  broken  up  or  not  I 
cannot  tell. 

Were  they  presenl^  before  the  cabinet 
when  you  w^r^  yourself  ?— -No. 

What  passed  at  that  council  ?-— I  related 
hi  general  lerms  the  sute  that  qfiy  business 
wa»in,  and  that  I  intended  to  proceed  by 
force  to*  sir  F.  Burdeti's  housffc,  in  conse- 
quanceof  the  opinion )  had  recei?ed  of  tho 
Attorney  General,  and  generally  as  to  the 
circumstances  how  far  1  thought  it  prac- 
ticable«  t|ow  far  I  thought  it  likely  I  should 
meet  with  sir  F.  Burdett  in  the  jiouse,  and 
so  on ;  how  far  I  was  likely  to  carry  my 
object  into'effect. 

Were  yoo  asked«  whether  you  had  re- 
ceived the  Attorney  Genara)'s  opinion  ?-?- 
To  the  best  of  my  recollection  I  wa^ ;  I 
either  was  asked  it^  or  mentioned  it  mysei/". 

How  long  were  yoa»  in  the  council  ? — 
A  very  short  time ;  a  very  few  niinut/es. 

Did  you  receive  ai>y  directions  from 
them  how  to  proceed  ? — No» 

Did  you  ask  for  any  assistance,  fcfr.  thiS 
purpose  o^'  executing  your  warrant  liy 
force  ? — I  observe^/  that  I  thought  it  m:- 
cessary  I  should  h^ve  a  sufficient  military 
escort :  I  balieve  I  stated  that,  and  also 
some  civil  adsistiui^. 

What  answjar  was  returned  to  voi^  ?-r* 
That  I  should  h^ve  wJbat  I  rei^uired. 

Was  any  definitive  arrangement  m^de 
about  thp  whole  of  your  proceedings  for 
the  purpose  of  executing  your  warrani? 
r^h  was  considered  i»ore  fm  fict  of  my 
own  to  pnt  it  iot^  -^i^fculion  in  the  )^t 
way  I  could ;  Uvere  fi[as  no  loptrnctipii 
given  me. 

Wjis  that  aii  that  panned  in  .t)ie  qM^inyt 
council  while  yov  ;mre  nher/e  ?:«^X9^  ^ 
think  4t  wi^. 

Did  you  aftewards  90  to  the  j^f^qit^xy 
of, state's  ^oe?— >i  ^aivl  into  ilie  A^it 
room,  and  saifr  tbf  fM^ic^  oip&cers. 

Had  yau#ny  comio'inicattoa  .i^i^^  j^* 
Ryder,  the  secretary  of  sia'^  foi*  the  hoagno 

11  M  .111111  nil   t  ?  1    UirkJL    '^  'H['tUn  v.,4j,,M' 
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dlepartmetfty  personally!  af^r  you  were 
dismissed  from  that  covncil  ?— A  very  few 
words  indeed  passed  between  Mr.  Kyder 
and  myself,  if  any ;  I  transacted  the  bu- 
siness of  that  office  with  Mr.  Beckett. 

Did  any  words  pass  between  you  and 
Mr.  Ryder  after  that  cabinet  council  was 
erer  ?— >He  might  have  asked  me  a  ques- 
tion of  no  importance,  but  I  do  not  recol- 
lect any  conrersation;  I  do  not  beliere 
%  word  did  pass. 

Did  you  receive  any  directions  or  in- 
struction from  Mr.  Ryder  perscmally  ?•— 
Not  the  smallest. 

Did  you  receive  any  directions  or  in- 
struction from  Mr.  Kyder  through  Mr. 
Beckett  ?«*No,  none. 

What  was  the  subject  of  the  conversation 
which  paned  between  you  and  Mr.  Beck- 
ett, after  you  were  dismissed  from  the 
cabinet  council  ?— I  told  him  I  had  deter^ 
mined  np<m  proceeding  to  sir  F.  Buidett's 
liouse  next  morning,  and  I  put  down  upon 
paper  the  amount  of  the  force  I  thought 
necessary. 

That  you  delivered  to  him  ?— Yes,  I  did. 

What  reply  did  he  mafce?-~That  I 
dioald  have  mem ;  that  he  would  order 
them. 

Were  they  ready  accordingly  r*^They 
vrere. 

Have  you  at  any  time  had  any  commu- 
nication with  any  "of  his  Majesty's  princi- 
pal secretaries  of  state  upon  the  subject  of 
Shis  warrant,  excepting  those  short  commu- 
nications which  you  have  mentioned  with 
Mr.  Ryder,  the  one  in  tlie  House  of  Com- 
mons, ana  the  other  in  the  street,  and  the 
oth^r  about  which  you  are*doubtfnl^  after 
the  cabinet  council' vras  over  ?-»Kone. 

.Had  you  with  any  other  of  his  Majes- 
ty's ministers,  excepting  the  conversation 
you  have  related  with  Mr.  Perceval  ?«^ 
rfo,  none. 

Jtrammed  iy  the  QumceUor  qfthc  Exchequer, 

Upon  every  application  that  you  made 
to  Mr.  Beckett,  were  you  not  always  told 

'that  you|ihoora  b^ve  whatever  force  you 
thought  necessary  to  assist  you  in  the  exe- 
dufirfn  of  your  warrant,  and  were  not  you 

N^r^rr^d  to  the  magistrstes  to  apply  to 
Ibem  for  such  force  as  you  might  rpquire  ? 

*-^I  frequently  applied  to  the  msgistrates, 
and  they  told  me  they  did  not  conceive  a 
military  force  neceesary  for  the  putting 
my  warrant  into  execution  in  the  first  in- 
stance, meaning,  I  believe,  that  they 
thought  military  assistance  should  not  be 
•ffiirded  tiUbkmshad  actually  token  place> 
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till  the  event  had  tsdcen  place ;  my  opi- 
nion was  it  would  be  better  to  iiave  il 
to  prevent  any  accident  happening,  than 
to  send  for  it  when  the  battU  had  already 
begun. 

Did  not  Mr.  Beckett  uniformly  infomi 
you  yoo  should  have  every  assistance  yoa 
required,  and  refer  you  to  the  magistrates 
to  apply  for  such  force  as  yon  might  re- 
quire ?-*Ye8,  but  that  was  always  subject 
to  the  magistrates  making  the  objectioa 
stated^  and  1  was  on  Saturday  nisht  on  the 
point  of  leavings  the  Housoi  and -did  SMrt- 
ually  leave  the  house  because  I  would  not 
proceed  to  carry  my  warrant  into  execo- 
tion  with  means  that  I  tbouffhtinadequmte ; 
I  afterwards  returned,  ana  said  I  woald 
undeitake  It  rather  than  there  shouki  be 
more  delay. 

Am  I  to  understand  you  that  you  wished 
the  magistrates  to  furnish  you  with  mili- 
tary force,  in  the  first  instance,  to  make 
this  arrest  ?— Yes,  I  did. 

To  go  with  the  military  to  make  the  ar« 
rest,  rather  than  with  the  civil  magistrate  ? 
— ^Yes ;  and  for  this  reason, that  I  thought 
there  would  be  some  resistance  when  I 
sot  into  sir  F.  Burdett's  house :  ttnd  wfaea 
he  was  pet  into  the  carriage,  there  beio^ 
a  Teiry  considerable  number  of  people 
about  the  house,  I  thought  he  would'  be 
quite  as  likely  to  be  rescued  before  thejr 
could  send  to  the  Horse  Guards  for  amst- 
ance,  as  at  any  6ther  time :  I  felt  the  ne- 
cessity of  it  at  the  beginning;  and  I 
thought  that  when  sir  F.  Burdett  was  put 
into  the  carriage,  some  cavalry  should  be 
at  the  sides  of  it,  that  there  should  not  be 
a  rescue  in  the  first  instance. 

When  was  the  first  occasion  of  your  ap- 
plying to  the  secretary  of  state's  office  ; 
was  it  before  or  after  sir  F.  Burdett  had 
told  you  he  meant  to  resist  the  warrant?— 
Before :  the  first  time  I  saw  sir  F.  Burdett, 
when  1  ca8iieaat.of  airY.  Burdett's  house, 
I  think  there  were  three  hundred  people 
before  it ;  when  I  first  came  down  to  the 
House  to  report  to  the  Speaker  that  I  had 
seen  him ;  there  was  a  very  large  mob 
before  the  door ;  I  forget  how  many ;  if 
that  mob  had  been  there,  I  certainly  coaM 
not  have  undertoken  it  without  a  military 
force  I  think. 

You  have  stated  that  you  saw  Mr.  Pea* 
ceval  on  the  Saturday  afternoon ;  did  yoa 
not  tell  Mr.  Perceval  at  that  time,  that  the 
warrant  that  had  been  given  by  the 
Speaker-  to  you  for  the  arrest  of  sir  F. 
Burdett  had  been  delivered  by  a  messeo* 
ger  to  sir  F.  Burdetl»  and  had  beea  Mr 
with  him?«»I  did« 
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Did  not  Mr.  Perceval  express  bis  sur- 
prize that  when  you  had  bad  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing ^ir'F.  Burdett  with  the  war- 
rant, you  did  pot  actually  arrest  him  ?«— 

He  did. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  Mr.  Perceval 
did  not  enquire  w^hat  passed  between  the 
messenger  and  sir  F. -Burdett;  wht;ther 
the  messenger  had  totfch^^l  sir  F.  Burdett 
when  he  served  him  with  the  warrant  ? — I 
do  recollect  it. 

Did  not  Mr.  Perceval  express  his  regret 
on  finding  that  neither  you  nor  the  iftes- 
senger  had,  upon  either  of  those  occasions 
actually  touched  him  as  your  prisoner?— 
He  did ;  I  believe  I  replied,  that  1  did  not 
consider  in  serving  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment with  a  warrant  that  form  was^nec^s- 
sary  from  me  to  him,  but  that  the  very 

•shewing  it,  as  I  believed  was  always  cus- 
tomary, would  be  sufficient. 

Did  you  express  to  Mr.  Perceval  what 
your  intention  was  with  respect  to  endea- 
Touring  to  procure  another  warrant  in  con- 

. Sequence  of  having  lost  the  former? — I 
believe  I  said  I  should  procure  another, 
which  I  did ;  there  was  another  procured 
immediately. 

You  applied  to  the  Speaker  for  another  ? 
_ldid. 

Do  yon  recollect  asking  Mr.  Perceval 
for  his  opinion,  and  advice^  whether  or  not 
you  could  legally  break  open  the  outer 
door  of  sir  F.  Bordett's  house  under  the 

.authority  of  the  Speaker's  warrant  ?-»I 
rather  I  believe  I  did ;   I  remember  the 

'Chancellorof  the  Exchequer  did  me  the 
honour  i  think  to  give  me  his  opinion ;  if 
I  recollect  right,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  seemed  to  be  of  opinion,  that 
having  once  entered  the  house,  I  might 
have  gone  up  stair!  and  proceeded  to 
•earchit. 

Was  not  that  in  consequence  of  your 
having  expressed  to  Mr.  Perceval,  that 

•  when  yon  were  in  the  bouse  you  did  not 

:  fcel  yourself  at  liberty  to  search  ?«->Cer« 

.  tainly  it  was. 

.  Did  not  Mr.  Perceval  state,  that  what- 
ever quesdon  might' be  raised  with  respect 
to  the  outward  door,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  of  t|ie  right  to  search  ^any  part  of 
the  bouse,  and  to  break  open  any  inner 
door  when  you  were  within  it? — ^Yes,  Mr. 
Perceval  did.  My  doubt  arose  from  hav- 
ing asked  the  Speaker,  whether  I  could 
employ  force  upon  my  warrant,  whether  I 
could  break  open  the  door  in  case  I  could 
Mac  apier  it  without ;  and  his  having  re* 
^liedj  that  he  ca^M  not  giva  ma  an  opi* 
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nion  upon  the  subject,  he  really  did  nofe 
know;  and  1  conceived  that  they  were 
one  and  the  same  thing,  being  ignorant  of 
the  law,  that  breaking  a  dcKHr  up-staiias 
might  have  been  construed  into  the  same 
sort  of  oflTcnce  as  breaking  an  outer  door. 

Do  you  recollect  opon  your  asking  Mr. 
Perceval  for  his  opinion  and  advice  as  to 
breaking  the  outer  door,  that  he  stated  to 
you.  as  far  as  he  had  an  opinion  of  his 
own,  that, he  thought  you  might  break 
tlie  outer  door,  but  that  knowing  there 
ivere  le^al  doubts  entertained  upon  tha 
subject,  he  could  not  undertake  himself  to 
advise  you  how  to  act  upon  that  head  ?— 
I  do  recollect  it. 

Was  it  not  then  that  Mr.  Perceval  asl&. 
ed  you  whether  you  had  in  your  officCt 
any  record  or  any  precedent  from  whence 
you  were  possessed  of  the  decision  of  that 
question  by  what  had  been  done  before 
on  any  former  occasion  ?— No,  1  think 
not ;  'I  think  it  was  upon  the  messenger's 
question,  upon  whether  a  messenger  was 
empowered  to  serve  a  warrant  upon  a 
member  of  Parliament,  and  I  have  since 
found  precedents  upon  that  subject 

Did  not  Mr.  Perceval  state  to  von  that 
ou  had  the  duty  to  execute,  and  that  if 
e  was  in  your  situation,  and  had  any 
legal  doubt  as  to  ttle  manner  of  executing 
it,  he  should  feel  himself  bound  to  take 
the  best  legal  advice  upon  the  subject 
that  he  could  ? — Certainly  he  did. 

Was  it  not  upon  that  occasion  that  Mr* 
Perceval  recommended  you  should  take 
the  advice  of  the  Attorney  general  ?— 
Yes. 

With  respect  to  your  attendance  at  the 
cabinet  council  last  night,  are  you  sure  of 
the  time  at  which  you  attended  it»  was  it 
not  later  than  the  time  you  have  men* 
tioned  ?^I  think  it  might  be. 

«Was  itnot  between  twelve  and  one  ?— It 
might  have  been  between  twelve  and  one. 

Had  you  not  been  at  the  Secretary  of 
State's  office  before  in  the  afternoon,  seen 
Mr.  Beckett,  and  told  him  that  yon  would 
return  again  after  having  consulted  some 
friend  as  to  theexecutionof  yoarwarraa^^ 
—I  had. 

When  you  attended  the  cabinet  conn« 
cil,  were'  you  not  asked  what  yon  intended 
to  do  with  respect  to  the  execution  of  the 
warrant,  as  it  was  important  for  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  know  what  stepa 
ought  to  be  taken  according  to  your  de« 
termination  ? — ^I  rather  believe  that  was 
the  first  question  that  was  asked  me. 

Upon  yofir  sutiog  that  your  detcrmina 
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tion  was  in  execation  of  j'oor  duty,  to  at- 1 
tempt  to  execute  the  warrant,  whatever 
resistance  might  be  opposed  to  you,  were 
you  not  informed  that  every  assistance 
you  required,  military  or  civil,  should  be 
furnished  to  you  to  effect  your  purpose  ? 
— -I  believe  t  have  already  stated  that 
every  assistance  I  required  last  night  was 
promised  ine.    . 

Were  you  not  desired  to  retire  and  to 
consult  the  magistrate.s  to  make  your  ar 
rangements,   and   to   require   what  force 
you  thought  necessary  ?— Yes)  I  was. 

At  what  hour  on  Friday  morning  did 
you  receive  your  warrant  ?— -I  think  at  9 ; 
the  House  broke  up  about  8»  and  it  was 
Borme  time  making  out. 

How  came  you  not  to  proceed  to  exe- 
cute it  immediately  ? — I  did  ;  I  went  im- 
mediately upon  receiving  the  warrant,  as 
I  have  already  stated,  from  the  House  t^^ 
air  Francis  Burdett^s  house,  and,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  did  not  find  him  at  home. 

You  wrote  him  a  letter  ?-*!  did. 

How  came  you,  intrusted  with  the  exe- 
cution of  a  warrant,  to  write  a  letter  to 
the .  person  upon  whom  you  were  to  ^xe* 
cute  that  warrant  .'—Because  I  wished  to 
aee  the  person  as  early  as  possible  that  I 
might  appoint  a  time  for  his  goins  to  the 
Tower,  and  on  not  finSing  htm  at  nome,  I 
thought  it  necessary  to  write  to  him, 
hoping  to  hear  something  of  him. 

When  did  you  set  him  first  ?— On  the 
same  day. 

At  what  hour?— About  4  oVlock,  I  think 
it  was. 

How  came  you  not  to  take  him  when 
you  saw  bim  ?— I  have  always  considered 
niatwhen  a  member  of  Parliament  has 
been  taken  into  custody  (and  I  believe  it 
bas  been  always  custotnary)  there  was  a 
courtesy  of  behaviour  between  the  Ser- 
jeant at  Arms  and  a  member  of  Parliament, 
that  it  was  never  customary  to  do  more 
than  to  state  to  a  gentleman  that  he  was 
in  custody,  or  to  write  him  a  letter ;  in- 
deed I  believe  I  can  brtng^an  instance 
trhere  a  member  of  Parliament  was  or- 
dered to  betaken  into  custody  at  Taunton 
in  Somersetshire.  A  messenger  was  sent 
dcfwn  to  apprehend  him,  and  a  finend  went 
in  the  chaise  with  him;  I  believe  the 
messenger,  through  delicacy,  was  left  six 
of  servn  miles  from  Taunton,  and  the 
friend  went  forward  snd  brought  the  mem- 
ber wittiliim  ;  it  was  pot*  considered  that 
any  thing  else  was  necessary  from  prece- 
dent. 

Wit  not  that  the  ease  df  a  person  taken 
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into  custody  for  not  attending  a  call  of  the 
Hoa<e  ?— I  forget. 

Whpn  yon  saw  sir  Franris  Burdett  oa 
the  Friday  afternoon,  was  there  any  mob 
at  sir  Fiancis  Burdett's  house,  or  was 
there  any  thing  that  could  have  then  pre* 
vented  you,  if  you  had  chosen  to  execute 
your  warrant,  from  executing  it } — ^There 
was  a  considerable  mob,  and  as  1  went 
alone,  and  quite  without  any  assistance,  I 
couU  not  have  taken,  sir  Francis  Burdett 
away,  if  the  mob  had  chosen  to  resist 

%Vhen  did  you  see  sir  Franci.<i  the  ae- 
cond  time  f — On  the  same  evening,  as  I 
have,  already  stated,  when  the  Speaker 
desired  me  to  go  back  and  ptit  my  warrsknt 
into  execution. 

.  Was  there  a  mob  then  that  would  have 
made  it  imprudent,  in  your  opinion,  to 
carry  your  warrant  into  execution  ? — No 
doubt  about  it,  and  particularly  as  it  was 
dusk,  and  no  communication  had  beeQ 
made  with  the  Lord  Mayor,  I  think  it 
would  have  been^  extremely  impmdeiu. 

You  saw  the  secretary  of  state  that 
evening  ? — I  did. 

Did  you  inform  the  secretary  of  state, 
or  any  body  at  his  office,  that  there  waa 
such  a  mob  about  sir  Francis  Bordeu'a 
house  as  was  likely  to  prevent  the  exee«- 
tkm  of  your  warrant  ?-*>!  stated  to  Mr. 
Beckett  that  there  was  a  mob  about  air 
Francis  Bordett's  house,  and  i^so,  that  no 
commanication  had  be^a  niade  with  tbe 
Lord  Mayor.  I  really  believe  1  slated 
that' then. 

Did  you  at  that  time  (Fridar  ni^)  ap- 
ply to  the  secretary  of  etate4  office  tor 
imy  assistance  to  carry  year  warrant  into 
execution  ?— No,  not  that  niffht,  consider- 
tag  that  as  the  Lord  Mayor  had  not  beea 
communicated  witfi,  whatever  force  was 
granted  to  me,  whether  civil  or  milttafT* 
must  be  left  behind  at  tbe  confines  of  toe 
city  of  London. 

*  How  did  you  know  that  the  Lord  MaytMr 
bad  not  been  conmanicated  with  }^4flt. 
Read  the  magistrate  stated  to  me,  upon 
my  leaving  the  secretary  of  state's  of* 
"fice,  that  there  was  that  objectU>n,<that  he 
thought  ft  necessary  to  put  me  into  possea- 
sion  of  that  objection.  I  believe  Mr.  Beckett 
went  soon  alter,  and  had  eommumcation 
with  the  Lord  Mayor ;  but  I  am  not  cer- 
tain. 

When  you  went  to  tlie  secretary  of 
state's  office,  was  the  want  of  commnni* 
cation  with  the  Lord  Mayor  one  of  yovr 
reasons  for  not  applying  for  assistance 
from  the  secretary  of  state's  office  ' 
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I  do  not  know  that  it  had  occurrtd  to  me  I 
then.  I 

You  h«ard  at  the  secretary  of  state's 
ofiBce,  that  no  coromunicaiion  had  been 
made  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  aud  that  that 
was  a  dtfiiculty  in  your  way  ?«-!  was  told 
that  by  Mr.  Read  in  the  secretary  of 
state's  uifice,  to  the  best  of  my  fecollection. 

Do  yon  know  whether  any  communica* 
tion  was  made  to  the  Lord  Mayor  after 
that  ?-^I  myself  went  to  ihe  Lord.Mayor, 
I  went  on  Saturday  night  to  arrange  for 
Sunday  roomhig;  and  Mr.  Clement^iin 
went  last  night  to  arvange  for  magistrates 
to  take  us  on  this  morning. 

By  whose  diracticm  did  yon  or  Mr. 
Clenentspn  go  to  the  Lord  Mayor  to 
make  that  arrangement?-^!  rather  think 
that  I  went  to  the  Lord  Mayor  upon  its 
beine  told  me  that  I  must  apply  to  the 
chief  magistrate  to  furnish '  me  with  as* 
sistance. 

Do  1  understand  you  right,  tbst,  being 
told  at  the  etcfetary  ^f  sUte's  office  that 
no  communication  had  been  made  to  the 
Lonl  Mayor  on  the  Saturday  nigftit,  you 
went  to  the  liord  M^or  yoofselt  ?— No ; 
Mr.  Read  told  me,  no  comrnonicaiioD  had 
been  made  on  the  Friday  nisht  On  the 
Saturday  night  1  went  to  the  jLord  Mayor 
myself, 

"Bo  I  tindentand  yon  right;  on  Friday 
night  Mr.  Read  told  yon  at  4lie  aocfetvy 
of  state's  office,  that  there  was  no  commo- 
nicatiun  made  to  the  lord  mayor,  and  in 
conseqoemfe  of  that,  on  tfaie  Satuiniay 
eiidbt  you  went  4o  the  lord  mayor  your* 
lelf  ?«-YeB,  meaning  to  carry  my  porpose 
into  efiect  on  Sunday,  if  possible. 

When  -did  you  go  to  the  secretary  of 
state's  office  the  second  time  ?— »I  most  beg 
leave  to  Tefor  to  the  minutes ;  1  do  not 
recollect  at  this  moment. 

Was  it.  on  Saturday  or  Sunday  ? — 1 
went  two  or  three  limes  in  a  day,  I  think 
I  may  have  gone  twice  on  Sunday;  1 
eirent  backward  and  forwards  to  oommuni- 
cate. 

When  -did  yon  tell  the  secretary  of 
state,  or  any  person  in  the  office,  that  you 
Tequired  force  to  carry  yoor  warrant  intti 
execution } — On  Fridlay  -evening,  after  I 
•'fMmd  ihat  air  Frencis  Burdett  meant  to 
vesiit;  -on  'Friday  evening,  to  be  'ready 
<on -'Saturday  morning. 

When  did  yon  first  'State  to4he  secre- 
tary of  state's  office  thsl  yOu   required 
•force  'to  carry  your  ^warrant  intoexecu- 
4ioo ?— >The 'fim >time ^I ^eot  there, Ibe- 
liere^ 


On  Friday  evening  ? — Yes. 

What  answer  did  you  get' — That  I 
should  have  a  proper  force,  a  civil  force ; 
and  when  foimd  necessary,  a  military  onef 
but  we  difiered  as  to  the  necessity. 

Then  one  of  the  reasons  that  you  had 
for  not  executing  your  purpose  soonep 
was,  that  till  this  morning  yon  had  not  a 
sufficient  foree,  in  your  estimation,  to 
carry  your  warrant  into  effect?—.  No,  ) 
cannot  say  that.  I  undertook  it  oooe« 
when  I  really  thought  that  lought  tohavo 
had  a  military  foice ;  but  I  uMiertook  il 
with  constables  only. 

Examined  by  sir  John  Aiutnuher. 

Had  yon  at  any  time,  till  this  mornings 
such  a  force  as  yofi  thought  yourself  quito 
sufficient  to  execute  your  warrant  ?«wNo, 
never  till  this  morning;  never  till  this 
morning  had  i  military  force  in  the  fint 
instance,  except  that  i  think  on  Sunday 
morning,  the  day  I  knocked  at  the  door 
and  did  not  get  entrance,  there  was  a 
military  force  putrollin^^  before  the  house 
to  disperse  the  mob;  I  imiigioed  then  I 
ahoulo  have  them  as  an  esn>rt,  if  necea* 
sary,  but  that  was  the  only  time  dll  last 
night  that  I  had  a  oarfe  bilmcke:  tliat  I 
hi^  exactly  what  I  required;  that  I  named 
my  whole  force. 

On  Frid^  nixht  yon  informed  -the  se^ 
creury  of  state  s  office  that  you  required 
foi^f«.Yea. 

Until  this  morning,  you  never  had  an 
great  a  force  as  yoo  thought  qnite  sufi* 
cient'to  carry  your  purpose  into  eflecl  ?««k 
Never,  with  the  exception  of  the  cai^lry 
which  wan  patrolling,  bnc  they  ware  not 
granted  to  me. 

I  do  not  ask  you  as  to  troops  paltolling 
the  streets,  'but  whether  yen  had  a  soffl* 
cient  f  Tce  ap|)ointed  to  carry  your  war- 
rant into  execution  ?->No. 

When  did  you  see  Mr.  Plsrceeal  ?^-On 
^urday  afteivoon. 

Was  It  by  your  desire  that  yooeaw  Me. 
-Perceval,  or  wa«  it  his  desire  to  s^e  you  ? 
—Mr.  Pt^rreval's  desire  to  see  ine ;  Mi*. 
Perceval  signified  to  Mr.  Clementson,  the 
Dl  puiy  Serj«  antat  Arma,  that  be  wished  to 
have  soni^  conversation  with  me  upon  the 
subject  of  my  warrant,  and  1  attended  him. 

You  saw  the  8peaker  about  nine  o'clock 
(«n  Friday  evening,  when  you  first  in- 
formed him  of  resistance  ? — It  was  afier 
1  hsd  seen  sir  'Francis  'Btirdett  for  iho 
second  time,  which  waiiuu  Frkiay- even- 
ing aHout 'nine  o'clock. 

When  you'aaw  Air.  Frroefali* 
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inforiQ ,  Mr.  Perceval,  as  you  have  stated  |  letter;  be  said  he  bad  seen  the  magiitrales 
here,  that  the  Speaker  had  told  you  he    at  the  secretary  of  state's » office,  and  the 


did  not  know  whether  you  might  break 
■^pen  the  door  for  the  purpose  of  entering 
*ibe  house  ?-!-Yes,  I  did. 

Are  you  quite  sure  the  Speaker  inform- 
*ed  you  of  any  such  thing } — The  Speaker, 
with  his  usual  kindness,  gave  me  his  opi- 
nion upon  the  question  I  asked  him,  in 
that  candid  fair  way  that  he  does  upon  all 
occasions. 

Are  you  quite  sure  that  the  Speaker  said 
lo  you,  he  did  not  know  whether  3'ou  could 
^reak  open  the  door  or  not  ? 

The  Speaker, — If  the  Serjeant  has  any 
^oubt  upon  this  point,  and  one  or  two 
4>ther  poin(s,  I  would  beg  to  state  to  the 
House  the  recollection  I  have  upon  the 
subject.  In  the  early  part  of  his  evidence, 
the  Serjeant  did  appear  to  intimate,  that 
he  had  informed  me  that  resistance  was  to 
be  expected  from  sir  Francis  Burdett,  when 
he  saw  me  here  at  the  House,  and  the 
House  was  sitting;  I  wish  the  Serjeant  to 
recollect,  whether  when  he  came  to  me, 
the  House  then  sitting  and  I  in  my  private 
room,  and  when  I  asked  him  whetker  he 
had  bvooght  the  receipt  of  the  lieutenant 
4>f  the  Tqwer  for  his  prisoner,  he.did  not 
at  that  time  mention,  that  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  then  settled  between  him  and  sir 
Francis  Bordett  that  he  should  go  the 
following  day  ? — Yes. 

The  ^aker, — Did  you  not.  afterwards 
Bee  me  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  after  you  had  seen  sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett  the  second  time,  and  after  you  had 
xead  the  warrant  to  him,  and  after  sir 
Francis  Burdett  had  answered  that  he 
should  resist  that  warrant  ?— Yes. 

The  ^peoiber.*— Recollecting  th^se  two 
eonversataoBS  with  me,  at  what  time  do 
.you  think  it  was  that  you  first  informed 
me  of  sir  Francis  Burdett's  intention  to 
resist  the  warrant  ?— The  last. 

The  Speaker. — And  not  the  first  ?-r-And 
not  the  first  undoubtedly.  . 

The  Speaker. — So  that  the  first  intima- 
tion from  you  to  me  of  the  intention  of  sir 
Francis  Buulett  to  resist  the  warrant,  did 
not  come  to  me  till  between  nine  and  ten 
on  Friday  night  ?-*No. 

The  i^a/&r.*-Upon  the  other  point 
upon  which  the  Serjeant  bas  been  asked,  I 
wish  to  state  to  the  House  correctly  what 
the  conversation  was  that  passed,  and  the 
opinion  which  he  aepears  to  have  reported 
to  the  chaooellor  or  the  exchequer.  The 
Serjeant  came  to  me  at  eleven  at  night» 
after  1  b*d  noeifed  lir  Franci$  Bordctt'i 


magistrates  there  entertained  great  doabta 
whether  they  could  break  open  an  outer 
door,  and,  as  I  understood  the  Serjemot 
refused  to  proceed  to  that  ezecutioa  of 
the  warrant  which  should  rec^uire  an  outer 
door  to  be  broken.  The  Serfeant  applied 
to  me Jbr  my  dir^tioa :  Upon  that  occa- 
sion, as  upon  all  others,  I  thought  it  my 
duty  to  yield  the  Serjeant  all  the  inforoM* 
tion  in  my  power,  but  never  to  ^ive  him 
orders  or  directions  as  to  the  specific  mode 
by  which  he  was  to  cs^rry  his  warrant  ima 
executionr 

Serjeant^-That  is  perfectly  correct. 

'ii^he  Speaher.'^ln  my  desire  to  give  to 
the  Serjeant  all  the  assistance  I  could,  I 
stated  to  him  that  I  really  did  not  know  of 
any  parliamentary  instance  upon  this  point, 
of  breaking  outer  doors;  but  I  added,  that 
I  concluded  the  magilitrates  would  ex^ 
cute  this  to  at  lea#t  the  same  extent  as 
they  would  any  process  for  criminal  con- 
tempt of  any  inferior  court;  that  tbey 
must  be  in  the  habit  of  directing  or  exe* 
cnting  that  process,  and  I  conceived  they 
iwo^ld  follow  that  line.  This  1  believe 
was  the  substance  of  the  conversation  that 
took  place  upon  the.  occasion.  In  the 
conversation  with  the  Serjeant  in  my  room, 
after  my  remonstrance  tor  his  Hot  having 
executed  his  warrant,  he  may  recollect 
that  Ttold  him  he  should  not  have  lost 
sight  of  his  prisoner  when  he  once  saw 
him,  and  that  (a*  .indeed.  I  had  iuformed 
him  in  the  morning)  if  aid  was  wanted  he 
might  have  it  at  the  secretary  of  ataie'a 
office ;  that  I  had  found  it  my  doty  to 
enquire  what,  aid  would  be  given  to  my 
warrant ;  and .  that  i  had  been  told  aid 
would  be  given  there  if  applied  for. 

ExamnaHon  cgniinuedty  sir  John  Autnuher. 

(To  the  Serjeant)^Who  was  it  first 
suggested  to  you  any  doubt  about  exe- 
cuting the  Speaker's  warrant  by  force?— -I 
had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Head  the  ma* 
gistrate  about  it,  but  I  do  not  reooUect 
who  suggested  it  to  me  first 

Was  it  suggested  to  you  at  the  MCfdary 
of  state's  office  ?-*No,  I  think  not* 

Did  you  see  Mr.  Bead  anv  where  bet 
at  the  secretary  of  state's  omce  ?-*Never 
any  where  elie  except  meeting  hiu  in 
the  street ;  I  never  did  business  with  him 
but  at  the  secretary  of  state's  officer 

Was  it  Mr.  Read  who  suggested  it  to 
you?—* To  the  best  of  my  rccoUeclkui  it 
was}  but  I  am  not  positive* 
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Was  the  idea  of  taking  the  opinion  of 
the  Attorney  General  upon  the  subject 
cfver  suggested  to  yoo  till  it  was  sug- 
gested to  yOn  by  Mr.  Perceval  ?— >NeTer, 
1  believe. 

Would  you  have  delayed  the  execution 
of  your  warrant  if  you  had  had  sufficient 
force,  till  you  had  taken  a  legal  opinion, 
if  it  bad  not  been  suggested  to  you  ? — I 
should  have  delayed  it,  I  think. 

When  you  executed  the  warrant  this 
morning,  do  you  know  who  were  in  the 
house  at  the  time  that  warrant  was  exe- 
cuted ^ — ^I  do  not  know ;  I  believed  sir 
F.  Burdett  to  be  in  the  house. 

Whom  did  yon .  see  when  you  went 
there  ?-«-Sir  F.  Burdett  and  his  family. 

Any  body  else  ?~-There  were  two  la- 
dies, sir  F.  Burdett's  brother,  and  some 
other  gentleman ;  I  do  not  know  who  be 
was. 

Did  TOO  know  the  other  gentleman  ?— 
Ko,  I  did  not  know  any  gentleman  per- 
sonally but  sir  F.  Burdett  and  his  brother. 

When  you  first  applied  to  Mr.  Beckett 
for  assistance  to  carry  your  warrant  into 
execution*  what  answer  did  you  receive  ? 
—That  I  should  have  force;  that  he 
would  give  it  me. 

Did  not  Mr.  Beckett  say  that  the  ma- 
gistrates were  the  proper  penonv  to  apply 
te,  and  that  you  would  find  them  in  a 
room  below  ?— I  think  he  referred  me  to 
the  magistrates ;  at  the  same  time  I  be-' 
lieve  he  said  that  he  would  afford  me  any 
force  I  thought  necessary  ;  we  differed  as 
to  the  military  force,  when  we  difiered  in 
opinion. 

^  Mr.  Beckett  introduced  you  to  the  two 
magistrates  sitting  in  a  room  below?— 
Yes,  he  did. 

Upon  application  to  those  magistrates 
for  force  to  carry  the  warrant  into  execu- 
tion, were  any  and  what  doubts  expressed 
•s  to  the  propriety  of  their  granting  it  ?— 
No  doubts  at  all;  they^were  ready  and 
willing  to  grant  it  in  the  way  they 
thought  sufficient ;  but  we  differed  upon 
the  nature  of  the  force. 

Was  it  not  suggested  by  thoae  magis^ 
tralea,  that  to  entiue  yourself  to  assistance 
from  them>  you  must  state  a  case  of  re- 
aistance  ? — ^Yes. 

Were  you  not  required  to  make  affi- 
davit to  some  overt  act  of  resistance,  be- 
fore they  would  feel  themselves  warranted 
to  grantthat  force?— Mr.  Read  did  state 
that  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  make  an 
affidavit  of  tlie  conversation  that  passed 
between  sir  F.  Burdett  and  myself  as  to 
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his  resistance,  previous  to  his  granting  me 
a  force. 

Upon  statement  of  that  conversation, 
did  Mr.  Bead  acknowledge  himself  ready 
to  give  you  any  force,  and  of  what  nature  ? 
Mr.  ^ead  conceived  at  first  it  was  neces* 
sary  I  should  make  an  affidavit ;  I  rather 
objected  to  it  at  first;  afterwards  1  told 
him  1  had  no  objection  to  swear  to  any 
thing  I  had  stated,  and  that  I  had  no  olv> 
jection  to  make  an  affidavit ;  but  he  still 
objected  to  a  military  force  unless  in  case 
of  resistance. 

Did  not  Mr.  Read  grant  you  the  civil 
force  that  you  required  both  on  ^iaturday 
and  Sunday  ?«~Yes. 

Was  it  suggested  to  you,  by  either  of 
those  magistrates,  that* having  been  in 
the  presence  of  sir  F.  Burdett,  his  not 
being  in  your  custody  bad  placed  him  iii 
the  situation  of  an  escape  ? — I  think  he 
stated  it  might  be  liable  to  that  imputation. 

Do  1  understand  you  that  the  magis- 
trates were  ready  to  grant  you  any  exient 
I  of  civil  power  that  yoo  should  require 
then  upon  the  statement  you  made,  and 
that  they  werc^  further  ready  to  give  yo«' 
the  assistance  of  the  military  in  ease  of 
your  making  affidavit  of  some  overt  act  of 
resbtancci  and  of'themcompetency  of  the 
civil  power  to  do  the  work  ?-*Mo8t  cer* 
tainly. 

In'jroor  interview  with  Mr.  Perceval' 
on  Saturday,  did  you  complain  -  of  the 
force  you  thought  requisite  not  having 
been  afforded  to  you  ?— No,  1  do  not  re* 
collect  that  I  did. 

When  was  the  first  time  that  you  ap- 
plied at  the  secretary  of  state's  office  for 
anyjassistance,  was  it  not  the  Friday  even- 
ing ?— •Yes,  it  was. 

Were  not  you  then  told  by  Mr.  Beckett 
that  you  should  have  any  civil  aid  that 
was  necessary,  and  such  military  aid  as 
the  magistrates  might  think  was  requisite' 
to  assist  them  in  the  execution  of  their 
civil  office  ?— Most  certainly. 

Were  not  you  referred  to  the  magis- 
trates to  furnish  you  with  the  civil  aid^ 
and  to  take  their  judgment  v^hether  that 
civil  aid  was  sufficient  without  the  aid  of 
the  military,  and  to  take  the  military  if 
they  thought  the  civil  insufficient  ?*— No 
doubt  of  it,  but  1  had  my  own  opinion 
upon  it,  which  differed  very  much  from 
theirs.  I  did  not  myself  think  that  suffi* 
cient. 

By  ''  theirs,''  do  not  you  mean  the  ma- 
gistrates ?-»The  magistrates. 

Did  not  yon  wiidi  to  have  the  military 
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in  tiie  first  ioalaiice  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 

ecutiag  the  warrant  ?— Not  in  the  first 
ipfttstncej  iv:ben  IweiU  out  of  the  House  of 
Co&uiaons  to  caU  at  air  F.  Burdett's. 

In  the  firait  instance,  after  you  had  seen 
sir  F.  BurdQtt  :-^In  tbefirsl  instance,  after 
I  had  sc^n  a  mob  at  sir  F.  Burdett's 
house,  I  did  think  military  assistance  was 
absolutely  necessary. 

Did  not  the  magistrates  express  a  dis- 
inclination to  employ  the  military,  until 
they  were  convinced  that  a  civil  force 
was  insufficient  ?— Yes,  but  I  difiSsred 
vtith  them. 

'     By  Lord  Ossulston, 

Did  not  you  conceiye,  that  though  you 
were  to  be  furnished  by  the  secretary  of 
sf^e  with  a  military  force  for  the  cxecu- 
tkm  of  the  warrant,  the  responsibility  of 
the  execution  would  fall  upon  yourself; 
and  that  therefore,  if  death  should  ensue, 
and  the  warrant  should  be  found  to  be  il- 
legal, you  might  become  subject  to  an 
iadictment  for  murder  ?«^I  certainly  con* 
aidcred  thai  I  was  the  responsible  person 
in  executing  that  warrant.    . 

Did  you  not  think  from  the  opittion 
given  you  by  the  attorney  general,  and 
from  the  communication  you  had  with  his 
Majesty's  ministers,  and  also  with  the 
Speaker,  that  that  respcmsibility  was  of  a 
v&ry  serious  natdre  ?— I  certainly  thought 
that  it  was,  but  I  executed  it  upon  the 
opinion  given  me  by  the  attorney  general, 
and  wishing  to  carry  my  purpose  into 
effect. 

Bj/  Mr.  IL  Sumner, 

After  your  last  interview  wiih  the  ca* 
binet  council,  did  you  conceive  you  had 
any  other  guide  than  your  own  discretion 
in  acting  upon  the  opinion  of  the  attorney 
general  ?«— No,  none,  that  I  acted  quite 
upon  my  own  responsibility. 

Bj/  Mr,  Adam, 

In  the  course  of  your  proceeding  upon 
tbis  warrant,  did  you  at  any  time  make 
application  to  thesherilf  of  Middlesex  ? — 
Idid  yesterday  shew  my  warrant  to  (he 
sheriff  of  Middlesex,  sberiiis  Wood  and 
Atkins;  they  came  opposite  sir  F.  Bur- 
dett's house  to  quell  the  mob ;  and  at  the 
Gloucester  cofiee-house,  where  they  had 
a  room,  I  shewed  them  my  warrant,  and 
told  them  1  should  call  upon  them  for  any 
assistance  I  might  require  to  execute  my 
warrant,  in  case  sic  F.  Burdett  came  out. 

Were  both  the  Sherifii  thera?— Yes; 


both  Mr.  Sheriff  Wood  and  Mr.  SiMriff 
Atkiiis. 

What  did  they  say  .upon  yomralMwiM 
them  the  warrant,  and  saying  you  ahonld 
ask  for  their  assistance  ? — ^They  aaid»  in 
the  first  instance,  they  would  aflford  h^o 
any  assistance :  it  was  oin  the  auppositioA 
that  sir  F.  Burdett  came  out  of  the  houae 
that  I  asked  it,  and  being  on  the  apo^  I 
thought  it  proper  to  shew  them  my  war- 
rant, and  they  said  they  would  do  every 
thing  in  their  power. 

They  said  they  would  give  yoa  a»* 
sistance  if  it  was  required  ?^-They  ieeni- 
ed  to  be  most  completely  disposed  to  do 
every  thing  that  was  most  kina  by  me. 

In  point  of  fact,  did  not  Mr.  Bead  in- 
form you,  that  on  Saturday  morning  he 
had  applied  for  a  captain's  guard  to  be 
ready  lo  escort  the  prisoner  in  case  of 
caption,  and  did  you  not  decline  tliat 
captain's  guard,  saying,  sir  F.  Bmrdctt 
was  not  at  home  ^-^Yes ;  but  I  neyer 
considered  a  guard  being  ready  for  me  as 
sufficient,  becaqse  I  should  bare  had  to 
have  sent  for  it  when  the  evil  had  beguii. 

Did  you  not  on  Sunday  morningp  peas 
Mr.  Read  on  horseback  in  the  character 
of  a  magistrate  attending  the  captain*a 
guard,  knowing  that  that  captain's  guaid 
was  for  the  purpose  of  escorting  air  F. 
Burdett,  when  he  should  become  a  pti- 
flooer?-- 1  have  already  stated,  that  oq 
Sunday  morning  I  found  a  party  of  the 
horse  guards,  with  Mr.  Read  at  their 
head,  in  front  of  sir  F.  Burdett's  hoeie^ 
and  I  was  nether  surprised  to  see  thcm^ 
for  when  Mr.  Read  and  I  parted  oe  Se* 
turday  night,  it  was  only  settled  that  they 
shoula  be  in  readiness  as  before :  I  be- 
lieve I  have  already  stated,  that  I  maka 
no  doubt  that  if  sir  F.  Burdett  bad  been 
capture^],  that  party  would  have  been  or* 
de'cu  to  escort  him,  which  wasexacdy 
what  I  wished,  to  have  them  before  the 
door  ready  to  go,  and  not  to  have  to  tend 
for  them  when  the  evil  had  begun. 

You  having  expressed  surprise  at  seeing 
them,  did  not  Mr.  Read»  tnroughont  the 
whole  transactionj,  express  his  readiness 
and  wish  to  support  you,  but  his  absoinle 
inability  to  support  you  with  a  military 
force,  consistently  with  the  duties  of  hu 
office,  till  some  overt  act  of  resistance  waa 
made  ?*-Yes  ;  I  have  said  so  at  all  timet, 
but  I  thought  they  ought  to  be  there  be- 
fore the  necessity  oegan. 

In  the  interview  you  had  with  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  on  Friday  evening, 
did  not  he  state  his  opinioo  that  yoii  had 
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been  extt^mely  backward  intbe  ex^a- 
tioh  of  yoar  duty,  and  thtit  you  would 
thertibre  have  rendered  yourself  respon- 
sible for  all  comequences  ?-«I  think  he 
did ;  I  believe  I  aniwered,  that  I  thought 
I  shouk)  bear  myself  out,  and  that  I  had 
done  my  be,<}t,  or  something  to  that 
effect. 

By  Mr.  Stephen, 

When  yon  first  saw  sir  F.  Burdett,  he 
did  not  intimate  any  intention  to  resist  r— 
None. 

Did  he  object  to  the  legality  of  the  war- 
rant ?— He  did  not;  all  that  passed  was, 
thttt  he  said  he  should  write  a  letter  to  the 
Speaker,  and  he  would  be  slad  to  receive 
me  the  next  day :  he  said, ''  I  'have  al- 
ready written  to  you,  to  say  I  shall  be  glad 
to  ^leeeive  you  to-morrow  at  eleven 
o'clock;''  and  he  merely  said,  that  he 
should  write  a  letter  to  the  Speaker. 

Had  not  you  previously  asked  him  to 
appoint  a  time  for  going  with  you  to  the 
Tower  in  the  execution  of  the  warrant  ?-» 
Yes,  what  would  be  the  most  convenient 
time  to  him. 

Did  you  not  understand  that  appoint- 
ment to  be  for  the  purpose  of  going  with 
him  to  the  Tower  ? — No  doubt  about  iL 

Had  you  any  expectation,  that,  having 
gone  at  that  boor,  you  were  to  meet  any 
resistance  ?•— Not  from  sir  t^.  Burdett,  cer- 
tainly; there  might  hare  been  from  the 
mob  in  ttie  street;  I  never  dreamt  of  it 
from  sir  F.  Burdett. 

Was  not  the  expectation  of  sir  F.  Bur- 
dett complying  with  the  warrant,  the  rea- 
son yoo  did  not  then  take  him  into  cus- 
tody ? — I  was  under  the  impression  that 
he  would  go  qoietly  with  me  to  the  Tower 
the  next  day* 

Do  you  possess  a  copy  of  the  lettor  you 
wrote  to  sir  F.  Burdett  ?-— I  do. 

The  same  was  then  delivered  in,  to- 
gether with  sir  F.  Bnrdett's  an- 
swer, and  are  as  follow : 

'« 24^  Lo#er  Brook-street 
GroiTenor-square,  Ml  April  1810. 
«'  Sr ;  Having  received  a  warrant  from 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  an  order 
(inom  the  Speator,  to  wait  on  you  to  con- 
vey yon  to  the  Tower ;  I  called  at  your 
h6Qse  this  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  and 
tlrsto  infbrtiked  that  yon  were  not  at  home. 
-^I  sfaiU  b^  much  obliged  to  you,  to  let 
me  know  when  I  ciki  see  you,  that  in 
doing  my  duHr  as  Serjeant  at  Arms,  I 
mkytk&t  be  dncsMt  in  paying  every  pro> 
pet  slltofitiiMi  ntt  tM|iMt  to  yon;  #BUng 


»» 


.  to  consult  your  convenience  ^s  to  the 
time  and  mode  of  your  remuvui.  I 
have,  &c.  FaANcns  .1.  Colman, 

Sir  F.  Burdett^  hart  Serj  at  Arms.*' 

"Piccadilly,  April  6,  1810." 
"  Sir  ;  t  have  just  i;eceived  your  polito 
letter^  and  shall  be  at  home  to  receive  you 
at  twelve  o'clock  to-morrow.  Your's,  Sl<l 

Francis  Kuupett." 
"  F.  J.  Colman,  esq." 

What  was  the  precise  military  force,  in 
point  of  number,  which  you  conceived  to 
be  necessary  to  enable  you  to  pertbrm 
your  duty  ?— That  would  depend  very  * 
much  upon  the  state  of  the  town,  as  to 
the  number  of  the  mob;  and  if  the  town 
was  quiet,  I  should  have  wanted  no  escor 
at  all  perhaps,  but  it  depended  upon  the 
stato  of  the  town  as  to  tumult,  and  what 
the  number  of  men  assembled  were  at  the 
moment. 

What  was  the  first  demand  made  by 
you  for  a  military  force  ?— -When  1  in- 
tended to  take  sir  Francis  Burdett  to  the 
Tower,  on  the  Friday. 

On  which  day,  at  what  time,  and  to 
what  person,  did  you  make  your  first  de- 
mand for  a  military  force? — On  Friday 
afternoon  r 

What  was  the  force  you  then  demand- 
ed ? — I  do  not  recollect ;  I  do  not  know 
that  I  named  any  number. 

At  any  subsequent  tiine,  did  you  make 
a  demand  for  a  specific  military  force  ?-^ 
Last  night  I  was  asked  what  torce  I  r^ 
quired,  and  I  sUted  SOU  infantry  and  500 
cavalry  ;  I  thought  it  better  to  have  too 
large  than  too  small  a  force,  as  I  thought 
the  larger  my  force  was,  the  less  likely  it 
was  to  meet  with  resistance,  and  that 
there  would  be  less  probability  of  blood- 
shed. 

You  did  not  demand,  till  last  night,  that 
force  which  you  have  stated  to  be  neces- 
sary for  carrying  into  execution  your  war- 
rant this  day  ?— I  am  not  certain  whether 
I  stated  any  particular  number  at  anytime 
before. 

Did  you,  on  any  of  the  occasions  when 
you  were  in  the'  secretary  of  state's  de- 

gartment,  or  in  coinmunication  with  Mr. 
•eckett,  demand  an  audience  of  Mr. 
Ryder,  or  desire  to  see  Mr.  Ryder?— 
mver. 

^  tie  Chancellor  tf  the  Exchequer* 

On  the  Friday  evening,  when  you  ask^. 
ed  for  a  military  force  first,  was  it  not  on 
that  occasion  Mr.  Bead  asked  you  whether 
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you  had  ina^e  any  arrang^iment  with  the 
Lord  Mayor,  as  to  jtlje  attendance  of  a 
magistrate  to  escort  you  into  the  city  ?j— 
I  believe  it  was,  and  I  answereil  that!  had 
not. 

Did  he  not  tlien  state  to  you,  that  with- 
out a  magistrate  of  the  citv  attending  to 
meet  you,  the  military  mie;ht  probably 
object  to  go,  and  the  magistrate  that  at- 
tended you  to  the  city  could  uo  longer 
act  in  that  character  ?— Yes ;  and  I  also 
understood  that  in  the  course  of  the  same 
night.the  Lord  Mayor  rather  made  an  ob- 
jectioh  to  admitting  the  cavalry  into  the 
^  citjr,  which  objection  he  afterwards  did 
away. 

Did  not  Mr.  Read  state  to  you,  that  he 
could  not  act  as  a  magistrate  beyond  the 
confines  of  his  own  jurisdiction  ?— No 
doubt  of  it.. 

,  Did  he  not  tell  you,  that  in  his  opinion. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  magistrate 
to  attend  the  military  force  that  attended 
you?— No  doubt  about  it. 

By  Sir  CkaHcs  BurrelL 

You  stated,  that  in  the  first  instance  the 
sheriffs  offered  you  every  assistance  j  did 
you  from  that,  wish  the  House  to  under- 
stand that  in  the  second  instance  they  did 
not?--No,  it  was  merely  a  civil  answer,  a 
general  disposition  to  shew  attention  tome 
and  to  serve  me. 

Was  there  any  difierence  or  distinction 
III  the  line  of  conduct  the  two  sheriffs  took 
jn  proffering  such  assistances  as  you  might 
wont ;  wiis  one  more  ready  than  the  other 
to  proffer  that  assistance,  or  was  there  any 
difference  in  their  line  of  conduct  ?-- 
iljey  were  at  dinner;  there  was  some 
conversation  respecting  my  carrying  ray 
warrant  mto  effect,  there  was  no  difter- 
ence  in  the  disposiliori  they  shewed  me, 
but  I  had  asked  them  for  nothing  parti-' 
cular.  ^  '^ 

By  Sir  Charles  Price, 

In  your  communication  with  the  Lord 
Mayor,  what  answer  did  you  receive  from 
him  respecting  the  assistance  he  would 
grant  ?^I  received  every  attention  from 
my  Lord  Mayor;  he  told  me  that  his  ju- 
risdiction,  the  city,  I  should  find  pcrfecilv 
jjuiet  when  I  came.  I  pressed  him  to  af- 
low  the  cavalry  I  took  with  me  from 
hence  to  pass  through  the  city,  about 
which  there  had  been  some  little  doubt  at 
first,  and  he  was  obliging  enough  to  wink 
i*»  H  y  in  short,  to  allord  me  every  assist- 
ance I  could  ea^pect. 


You '  bad  no  doubt  in  your  own  mkid 
you  should  receive  every  assistance  from 
the  Lord  Mayor  ? — No,  on  the  contrary, 
there  was  every  disposition  shewn*    • 

By  Admrat  Markham. 

Did  you  consider  it  your  businew^  or 
that  of  his  Majesty's  government,  to  make 
an  arrangement  with  the  Lord  Mayor  ?— 
I  believe  the  under  secretary  had  comma- 
nicated  with  theXord  Mayor«be  commu* 
Jiicated  with  somebody  on  the  subject  of 
the  magistrates  meeting  me. 

Were  you  left  to  make  the  arrange- 
ments with  the  Lord  Mayor  ?— I  do-  not 
know  that  any  body,  except  myself  and 
my  deputy,  had  any  communication  with 
the  Lord  Mayor  on  the  subject;  I  either 
went  myself  «r  sent  my  deputy. 

ByMr.PameH. 
In  the  interview  you  had  with  sir  Fran- 
cis Burdett  on  Friday,  did  he  tell  you  he 
would  go  with  you  on  Saturday  at  eleven 
o'clock  to  the  Tower,  without  making  re- 
sistance ?— No  ;  all  tbat  passed  between 
sir  Francis  Burdett  and  myself  was,  "  1 
"  shall  write  a  letter  to  the  Speaker,  and  1 
"  shall  be  ready  to  receive  you  to-morrow 
"  at  eleven  o'clock." 

By  Sir  George  HiU. 

From  sir  Francis  Burdett's  conduct  to 
you  upon  that  occasion,  coupled  with  the 
answer  which  you  received  to  your  note 
firom  sir  Francis  Burdett,  did  you  not  ex- 
pect  things  to  have  been  so  conducted 
upon  the  following  morning,  that  he  would 
go  with  you  to  the  Tower  without  resist- 
ance ?— Yes ;  1  thought  so  certainly  at 
that  time. 

[i'hen  the  Serjeant  was  directed  to  re- 
tire from  the  bar,  and  be  retired  accord- 
ingly.] 

Mr.  IVhitbread  then  begged  leave  to  ask 
the  Attorney  General,  whether  he  had  not 
been  consulted  upon  the  wanrant  previous 
to  the  case  being  laid  before  him  by  the 
Serjeant  at  Arms  ? 

The  Auornty  General  replied,  that  he 
had  been  sent  for  to  the  Council,  and  bad 
been  consulted  in  the  capacity  of  Auorney 
Oeneral.  If  the  House  thought  it  fit  that 
he  should  state  what  was  asked  of  him  on 
that  occasion,  he  had  no  personal  objection. 

Mr.  Whiibread  thought  the  question 
ought  to  be  answered. 

The  C/taiiceUor  qf  the  Exchequer  doubted 
very  much  whether  the  principle  should 
be  admitted,  of  cequiring  from  one  of  the 
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law  officers  of  the  crown  an  account  of 
what  passed  at  the  cotincll  at  which  he 
was  required  to  attend.  It  most  berecol- 
lected  that  this  was  not  a  grave  enquiry 
respecting  the  coodact  of  his  Majesty's 
ministers;  bat  the  esLaniination  of  the  At- 
torney General  was  only  incidental  to  an 
examination  of  the  Serjeant  at  Artns,  who 
was  giving  ati  account  at  the  bar  of  his 
manner  of  executing  a  duty  imposed  upon 
him.  He  was  so  convinced  that  secrecy 
was  necessary  for  confidence^  that  he  did 
not  like  to  establish  such  a  precedent  as 
this,  although  he  did  not  think  the  ques- 
tion asked  was  subject  to  any  other  mate- 
rial objection* 

Mr.  WIdthread  conceived  it  of  very  great 
importance  that  the  House  should  have 
an  answer  to  theqliestion  which  he  asked, 
and  which  appeared  to  him  to  affect  very 
seriously  his  Majesty's  ministers.  Every 
body  knew  and  greatly  lamented  that 
from  Friday  morning  to  the  present  day 
this  great  metropolis  had  been  a  scene  of 
the  utmost  tamolt  and  confusion,  and  that 
the  most  calamitous  events  had  taken  place. 
Many  persons  (be  did  not  know  how  many) 
had  been  slain.  The  argument  which  he 
wished  to  submit  to  the  House  was  this : 
until  Friday  morning  there  was  no  question 
at  all  about  the  value  of  the  Speaker's  war- 
rant, and  yet  the  House  were  now  in* 
formed^  that  although  that  warrant  had 
been  signed  on  Friday  morning,  the 
Serjeant  at  Arms  was  advised  by  minis* 
ters  on  Saturday  evening  to  lay  a  case 
before  the  Attorney  Gene^a]^  who  return* 
ed  his  opinion  on  the  case  on  Sunday 
evening.  It  was,  .therefore,  necessary 
that  the  House  and  the  country  should 
know  how  it  happened,  that  it  should  be 
necessary  to  take  the  Attomey-Generars 
opinion  on  the  Saturday,  upon  ai  subject 
tbat  there  was  nO'  question  of  on  Friday. 

The  ChanccUor  of  the  Exchequer  sM,  that 
there  never  had  been  any  doubt  or  ques- 
tion about  the  validity  of  the  Speaker's 
warrant.  The  only  question  was,  whether 
in  the  execution  of  this  warrant  the  Ser- 
jeant had  any  right  to  break  an  outer-door. 

Mr.  Whuhread  said,  that  he  had  not  used 
the  word  validity.  He  had  said  the  value 
of  it,  which,  in  common  language,  implied 
the  extent  of  its  operation. 

Mr.  R.  Jhmdas  said,  that  it  appeared 
to  him  a  novel  and  extraordinary  doctrine 
for  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  to  maintain,  that  it  was  the  business 
of  government  to  controul  and  direct  the 
Serjeant  ai  Arms  in  the  execution^^  bis 


duty.  He  appealed  to  the  Chafr,  whether 
it  was  not  irregular  to  put  questions  to 
members  similar  to  that  which  ^as  now 
put  to  the  Attorney'General. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  it  certainly  was 
not  regular  to  examine  members,  unless 
when  the  House  were  on  an  etn|uiry. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Excha^uer  after- 
wards withdrew  his  objection,  and  the 
question  was  sutfered  to  be  put  j  Vi2. 

Were  you  consulted  upon  tlie  subject  of 
the  tipeaker's  Warrant,  as  directed  against 
sir  Francis  Burdett,  at  any  tune  previously 
to  the  case  being  submitted  to  you  upon 
the  part  of  the  seijeaiit  at  arms?— rl  was 
never  consulted  upon  the  legality  of  the 
vrarratit,  but  I  was  consulted  upon  the 
question,  whether  it  could  be  executed  by 
breaking  the  outer  door  of  sir  Francis 
Burdett  s  house. 

When,  and  by  whom? — On  the  Satur- 
day morning  I   was  desired  to  attend  the 
council,  and  I  did  attend  it;    I  cannot 
charge  my  recollection  with  the  time,  I 
can  recollect,  from  the  effects  of  having 
sat  up  so  late  the  preceding  night,  it  was 
extremely   late;    I  should  think  it  was 
about  one  or  two  o'clock,  but  I  will  not 
pretend  to  speak  to  the  time.    I  was  asked 
at  the  council  what  I  thought  of  the  le- 
gality of  so  executing  the  warrant,  I  mean, 
by  breaking  the  outer  door  of  the  house  ; 
it  was  a  new  question  ;  it  arose  upon  the 
execution  of  a  warrant,  with  the  mode  of 
executing  which  I  was  in  practice  unac« 
quainted.    No  instance  could  be  stated  to 
me  in  which  such  a  warrant  had  been  exe- 
cuted by  breaking  the  outer  door  of  the 
house;  I  could  therefore  only  reason  from 
analogy  to  other  cases  in  the  law/ which  I 
had  in  my  recollection.    The  tendency  of 
my  opinion  certainly  then  was,  that  il 
might  be  so  executed  ;    that  is,  that  the 
Serjeant  had  a  right,  having  demanded  en* 
trance,  and  being  refus^,  and  having  stated 
the  ground  upon  which  he  demanded  en- 
trance,  namely,  to 'execute  such  a  warrant, 
that  he  would  be  justified  in  breaking  the 
outer  door  of  the  house.    I  stated  at  the 
same  time  that  it  was  a  question  new^  for 
the  reasons  I  have  stated,  and  that  I  coold 
not  give  a  decided  opinion ;  but  that  as 
far  as  my  opinion  went,  which  was  the  re« 
suit  of  reasoning  and  not  of  any  authority 
upon  the  particular  point,  1  thought  it 
might  be  so  executed. 

Was  that  all  that  passed  a^  that  Council 
upon  the  subject  ol'the  Speaker^s  warrant? 
•-That  was  the  eubstaiice  of  what  passed  ». 
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I  thipk  I  also  iteted  the  cooseqneticeihiii 
night  ar'we  to  the  Serjeant  id  so  executing 
thta  warranty  if  he  were  not  justified  in 
law ;  that  if  any  conflict  should  take  place^ 
and  a  death  should  ensue  (pretty  much  in 
the  terms  i  afterwards  used  in  my  Opinion) 
he  would  or  would  not  be  justtned^  as  that 
mode  of  executing  the  warrant  might  be 
deemed  legal  or  illegal;  aiid  I  think  i 
•tated  likewise,  that  if  any  thing  fetal  were 
to  happen  to  nimself,  anJ  it  should  be  hel^ 
thathitf  mode  of  executing  the  warrant  was 
illegal,,  no  person  reiinting  such  an  execu- 
tion of  the  warrant  would  be  criminally 
answerable  f6r  that  circumstance. 

Sir  Mark  Wood  moved,  that  the  mes- 
senger who  accompanied  the  Serjeant  at 
Arms  to -sir  F.  Burdett's  house  on  Friday 
night,  should  be  called  in  and  examined. 

Mr.  Jacob,  in  rising  to  second  this  mo- 
tion^  took  occasion  to  observe,  that  the 
inquiry  should  take  a  wider  range  than 
gentlemen  appeared  to  have  in  contem- 
plation. The  objett  of  all  the  interroga- 
tories seemed  to  be  to  criminate  theSS^r- 
jeant  at  Arms,  the  ministers,  or  the  pri- 
soners, and  lor  this  purpose  only  one  wit- 
ness was  examined.  Nothing  bad  as  yet 
been  ^one  into  to  afiect  the  criminality  of 
the  prisoner,  or  to  expose  any  of  his  secret 
advisers,  whether  members  of  that  House 
or  not.  (A  loud  cry  of  nUme,  name  !)  He 
only  meant  to  suggest  the  propriety  of 
extending  inquiry  upon  this  subject,  in 
«rder  to^asc^rtaiif  whether  any  member  of 
that  House,  or  who  had  recently  advised 
sir  F.  Burdett  lo  resist  tb«  authority  of  the 
Speaker's  warrant.  It  appeared  to  him 
^t  the  House  had  at  ie&st  as  much  right 
to  eftll  uponr  any  membcir  to  violate  his 
confidential  comiaels  with  sir  F.  Bufdett> 
as  it  had  to  cail  upon  the  law  officer  of  the 
erown  to  violate  his  ccnsultAtionB  with  Iht 
king's  ^abmet 

^  M>rd  i/oAn  CiMiiwA  I'oie  to  order.  Ho 
Conceived  the  hdlib  m^tftb^rto  be  quite 
wandering  from  ihd  question  properly  be- 
fore the  hooset. 

Mr.  fmambg  ilso  rosfe  to  erder;  but 

The  Spegktf  interposed  and  expressed 
his  opinion,  that  the  non.  metfiber  was  not 
out  oif order;  as  he  mts  6tily  iicldueing  ar- 
guifients  to  fortify  the  proposition  before, 
the  Heose  for  further  mquiry. 

Mr,  Jflc«^  temmed  and  dbserved,  thet  he 
waft  not  dispoeed  to  believe  that  there 
were  any  of  the  secM  ^titers  of  sir  F. 
BtiArdott's  cotoduct  among  fbe  to«mbers 
of  thut  House.    Ttit  declahition  (ndeed» 

hfcne  hon.  end  iMMed  mtjttber  ^hrfl. 


RomiHy)  this  nighty  whom  the  newapapera 
«et  down  among  the  advisers  of  air 
Burdett,  justified  this  disbelief.  But  stilt 
he  must  say,  if  it  appealed  that  there  wens 
among  the  members  of  that  House  eny 
secret  advisers  of  the  hon.  baronet,  be  saw 
nothing  inconsistent  or  inappropriate  to 
the  purposes  of  this  inquiry,  to  call  opon 
such  gentlemen  tor  an  teplanation  of  their 
advice  and  motives. 

Mr.  Wkitbr^ttd  begged  to  subnMt  a  few 
observations  upon  the  insinuation  of  the 
hon.  gent,  which  was  certainly  by  no 
means  dark  or  difficult  to  be  understood. 
The  hon.  gent,  concluded,  he  most  say, 
not  very  liberallVf  that  any  private  advice 
given  to  sir  F.  Burdett,  on  his  late  pro- 
ceedings, was  hid.  Now  be  happened  to 
have  his  own  name  set  down  in  the  newa- 
papers,  not  as  amone  the  advisers,  but  as 
among  the  visitora  ot  sir  F.  Burdett ;  and 
he  hoped  it  would  not  be  deemed  less 
honourable  in  him  to  avow^  that  he  was 
one  of  the  visitors  of  the  hon.  baronet, 
than  it  was  in  his  learned  friend  near  him 
(sir  S.  Rom  illy),  to  correct  the  erroneous 
mention  of  bis  name.  He  had  certainly 
never  visited  sir  F.  Burdett  before,  nor 
ever  tlined  at  his  houses  but  once  some 
years  ago.  But  on  Saturday  evening  last 
he  was  induced  to  visit  the  hon.  baronet, 
in  company  with  another  member  of  that 
House,  who  was  better  acquainted  wtlfa 
thu  hon.  baronet,  and  he  did  state  such  con*- 
derations  to  the  hon.  bardnet  as  he  thought 
would  have  bad  an  influence  opon  his  mind. 
He  mentioned  by  pothctically  what  he  him'- 
ftdf  would  have  done  under  similar  circum- 
stances. In  order  to  avert  the  conse- 
quence likely  to  follow  to  the  king's  sub- 
jecta,  he  discussed  the  line  of  conduct 
which  he  hhuself  would  have  thought  it 
advisable  to  pursue^  even  ecting  upon  the 
hon.  baronet^s  own  principles,  and  he  must 
say,  that  he  was  received  with  the  utmost 
posaible  attention;  thet  the  hon.  > baronet 
very  politely  ettended  to  every  observation 
he  made.  The  advice  which  he  ofl^red 
to  ^e  hon.  bkronet  W3S  Aot  secret,  but  in 
Che  open  day ;  and  be  wouM  appeal  t6  th% 
cendoar  of  the  House,  whether,  if  even 
M>cret^  it  Iras  therefore  to  be  ^tefnvd  bad. 
lie  felt  that  he  had  done  his  doty  in  call- 
ing upon  the  Hon.  baronet,  and  oflfbring 
the  ndtfce  he  ^d.  In  ntklng  tliat  call 
he  was  Acting  in  compliance  with  th« 
eMueftt  Micitationa  of  a  friend,  ahd  he 
tsertulfily  hh  that  far  froAi  doing  evil,  be 
tt^  likely  to  promote  ii#hal  he  conceived 
u  Tery  deaintMe  g^»6d« 
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Mr.  Jacob  disclaimed  aa^  personal  alio- 
SMB.  His  observation  being  confined  to 
am  if,  rel&tive  to  any  members  of  tbat 
House  being  among  tbe  secret  advisers  of 
sir  F.  Burdett.<^[  A  general  cry  on  tbe  op- 
'  postte  benches  of  name  !  name !] 

Mr.  Pon^ottby  said,  that  whatever  vrere. 
tbe  professions  of  the  hon«  gent.,  there 
could  be  little  doubt  that  the  manner  and 
deportment  of  that  hon.  gent,  in  the  course 
•  of  his  speech  lyas  most  unfortuuate,  if  they 
^  were  meant  to  second  the  construction 
which  that  gentleman  wished  to  have  put 
upon  his  words.  He  (Mr.  Ponsonby  )  would 
confidently  appeal  to  tbe  House,  and  ask, 
if  there  was  one  more  within  its  walU,  who 
would  take  upon  him  to* declare  upon  hie 
honour  that  he  did  not  believe  thattne  hon. 
gent*  meant  to  affix  a  charge  of  giving  se- 
cret and  bad  advice  to  sir  F.  Burnett,  upon 
scune  member  of  tbat  House.  And  what 
could' have  been  meant  by  such  an  impo* 
tation  ?  He  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  tnat 
it  was  an  in^tation  that  could  not  be  too 
speedily  retraeted.  By  what  privilege 
did  that  gentleman  assume  to  himself  tbe 
right  of  throwing  out  at  random  gronnd- 
less  aspersions  against  the  motives  of  other 
members,  in  what  they  believed  to  be  tbe 
conscientious  discharge  of  their  duty  ? 
When  tbe  hon.  gent,  made  the  charge  he 
did,  he  was  called  upon  to  name  the  ob- 
jecti  of  his  charge.  He  did  not  do  so,  and 
in  not  doing  so,  the  hon.  gent,  involved 
himself  in  the  embarrassment^ -> either  of 
making  charges  which  he  could  not>  or 
would  not,  support.  He  would  advise  that 
bon.  gent,  to  be  more  cautions  for  the 
future,  and  not  to  deal  out  conjectural 
invective  against  men  as  undeserving  of 
such  attacks  as  any  that  could  make  them. 

Mr.  Secretary  Ri^er  stated,  th^at  the 
least  part  of  the  motives  which  then  influ- 
enced him  to  rise,  was  that  of  vindicating 
his  Majesty^s  ministers  from  the  attack 
that  had  been  made  upon  them.  His 
principal  object  was,  rather  to  vindicate 
tbe  privileges  of  that  House,  which  had 
been  so  grossly  trampled  upon.  The 
Serjeant  at  Arms  had  been  described  as 
the  agent  of  ministers.  IJow  did  that  ap- 
pear ?  Not  sorely  in  the  obe'iience  of  that 
officer  to  the  suggestions  of  the  ministers. 
,  He  (Mr.  Ryder)  admitted,  that  his  situa- 
atlon,  for  the  last  four  days  at  least,  was 
a  most  responsible  situation  ;  responsible 
as  tbat  situation  was,  and  humbly  calcu- 
lated as  he  was  to  fulAI  its  duties,  still  he 
would  contend  for  it  that  there  was  no  de- 
ficiency on   the  part  of  the    ministers. 


Much  had  been  said  of  what  the  govern*' 
ment  had  omitttcd  to  do  ;  but  he  would 
contend  for  it;  that  hsMi  the  government 
not  done  what  it  had  donei  the  mts« 
chief  might  have  bean  incalculably  greater. 
But  ministers  bad  been  asked  why  they 
'did  not  do  on  Friday  what  had  been  at 
lepgth  done  on  the  Monday  following  ^ 
In  answer  to  that  question  he  would  say, 
that  it  was  not  the  part  of  the  execntire 
government  to  take  firom  tbe  House  of 
Commons  the  right  of  enforcing  its  owa 
order.  As  far  as  the  executive  power  waa 
concerned  in  assisting  in  carrying  into  ef- 
fect a  legal  warrant,  so  far  the  aid  of  the 
executive  power  was  not  wanting.  The 
civil  and  military  power  had  been  called 
forth,  and  where,  he  would  ask,  was  tb« 
object  in  visiting  upon  ministers  undefined 
and  ill  supported  accusations  of  not  main- 
-taining  the  public  peace  ?  What  efiect  had 
such  charges  ?  Had  not  some  of  tbe 
speeches  they  had  beard  a  tendency  to 
excite  popular  irritation,  and  gtre  rise  te 
dissatisfaction. 

Mr.  T^iemty  rose  to  order,  and  complain- 
ed of  charges  hiwine  been  made  against 
the  motives  of  certain  members  who-  had 
spoken,  by  complaining  of  the  tendency 
of  their  speeches,  which  he  presumed  ta 
be  disorderly. 

The  iS^pefiubr  said,  that  he  conceived  it  to 
be  within  the  prescribed  limits  of  debate 
for  any  hon.  member  to  speak  to  the  teo« 
dency  (in  his  judgment)  of  any  speech  be 
had  heard,  and  in  that  sense  be  ceaclM<ied 
the  honourable  member  to  be  in  order. 
.  Mr.  Secretary  Ifydcr  then  proceeded  te 
restate  hit  assertion,  and  concluded  by 
expressing  his  wish  thataH  the  proceed- 
ings of  government  on  this  momentous 
business  w^re  in  detail*  befoi'e  the  House. 

Sir  JqHh  Ansiruiker  stated  that  ^  right 
bon.  friend  of  his  bad  been  charged  with 
great  warmth  upon  this  subject.  He  con^ 
fessed  that  it  was  not  one'  upon  which  he 
could  speak  very  coolly,  y^Hea  he  recol- 
lected that,  owing  to  a  remissness'  in  some 
quarter  or  another,  tbe  lives  of  his  wife 
and  children  had  been  for  a  long  time  en- 
dangered. He  asked  if  there  was  a  man 
who  doubted  that  this  business  had  been 
brought  upon  tlie  House  by  ministers,  and 
if  their  official  influence  had  not  b^en  the 
means  of  procuring  the  decision  that  had 
been  ultimately  determined  on.  (Order  1) 
He  was  not  oat  of  order ;  bespoke  df  their 
influence  in  that  House  as  men  of  talents 
and  responsibility.  He  then  adverted  to 
the  evidence  of  the  Serjeant,  and  appfifled 
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to  the  House,  if  it  did  appear  from  that 
evidence  that  ministers  had  not  taken  any 
steps  whatever  to  provide  against  conse- 
quences, which  might  have  been  so  easily 
foreseen.  The  opinion  of  the  Attorney- 
general  was  not  taken  until  late  on  Satur- 
day ;  why  was.  not  that  opinion  taken  on 
Friday  morning,  and  forthwith  acted  upon. 
If  it  had  been  taken  and  acted  upon,  what 
might  it  not  have  saved — the  confusion  of 
two  days,  the  lives  of  8om(3  of  the  King's 
subjects  ;  he  censured  the  sort  of  advice 
given  to  the  Serjeant  by  the  ministers,  it 
amounted  to  this—''  Go  and  execute  your 
warrant,  you  shall  have  all  possible  aid 
both  civil  and  military— but  then  we  can'b 
say  how  far  you  may  lawfully  go — never 
mind,  however,  dp  your  duty,  and  'tis  no 
matter  whether  in  the  event  you  are  hang- 
ed or  not  for  the  attempt."  v 

Mr.  R.  Dundas  expresed  his  sincere  re- 
gret for  the  violence  done  to  sir  John  An- 
struther's  house,  but  contended  for  it,  that 
if  the  executive  had  gone  fiairlher,  they 
would  have  been  as  loudly  censured  as  they 
now  we^e  for  what  they  had  omitted  to 
do.  He  denied  that  mmisters  had  any 
reason  to  anticipate,  and  to  provide  against 
'the  unexpected  and  unprecedented  re* 
sistance  on  the  part  of  sir  F.  Burdett. 
.  Mr.  C.  W.  Wym  contended  that  mi- 
nisters were  bound  to  provide  against  all 
eonsequences  resulting  from  a  measure 
which  they  had  taken  such  pains  to  pre- 
vail upon  the  House  to  adopt 

The  >lMomey*Crenrra/ vino icated  the  con- 
duct of  ministers  against  the  charge  of  re- 
missness. The  Serjeant  at  arms,towh»m, 
however,  he  wished  to  impute'  nothing 
which  the  facts  of  the  case  did  not  substan*' 
tiate,  had  twice  through  himself,  and  once 
by  means  of  his  deputy,  the  opportunity^ 
of  taking  sir*  Francis  into  custody,  if  he 
had  availed  himself  of  those  advantages. 
In  either  case,  any  resistance  aftenvards 
made  by  sir  Francis  or  his  adherents,  must 
have  been  construed  into  a  rescue,  which 
would  have  fully  warranted  the  breaking 
into  his  house. 

Mr.  C  W,  Wyrm  argued  that  ministers, 
should  have  been  aware  of  the  validity  of 
the  warrant,  and  of  the  mode  of  executing 
it,  before  they  proposed  that  such  a  mea- 
sure should  be  adopted  by  the  house. 

Mr.  Sharp,  from  the  observations  which 


was  then  withdrawn.— •Mr.  Whitbread 
moved  that  the  papers  and  eVidence  'be- 
fore thd  House  be  printed.-^The  Solicitor 
Qeneral  for  Sicotland  wished  that  a  letter 
from  the  Sei3eant  to  sir  F.  Burdett,  and  his 
answer  thereto,  not  at  present  before  the 
House,  should  be  presented,  and  printed 
along  with  the  evidence  now  adduced.*— 
Ordered. 


^OUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Tuesday,  April  lO.* 

[Proceedings  be^pectinc  Six  F.  Bub* 
dbtt's  Letter  to  the  Speaker.]  On 
the  Order  of  the  day  for  resuming  the  ad- 
journed debate  upon  the  motion  made 
yesterday.  That  the  Letter  received  by 
Mr.  Speaker  from  Sir  Francis  Burdett  do 
lie  upon  the  table,  being  read : 

Mr.  Cunven  rose  and  observed,  that  if 
he  had  thought  the  hon.  ban.  had  intend- 
ed altogether  to  have  denied  the  autho- 
rity of  that  House  to  imprison,  he  wauld 
not  have  voted  on  a  former  occasion  as 
he  had  done*  The  language  of  the  Letter, 
before  complained  of  in  that  House,  he 
had  imagined,  might  have  proceeded 
frpm  a  warmth  of  feeling  without  any  dis- 
respect being  intended  ;  but  after  what 
haa  passed  since,  he  could  hardly  doubt 
what  the  principles  of  the  hon.  ban.  were. 
No  man  felt  more  strongly  than  he  had 
done,  the  propriety  of  a  moderate  reform 
of  that  House,  in  order  to  secure  that  con- 
fidence from  the  people  upon  which  ita 
strength  and  its  utility  so  materially  de- 
pended. But  he  could  not  agree  that  this 
would  be  best  effected  by  the  endeavour 
to  bring  the  whole  House  of  Commons 
into  contempt.  Whatever  might  be  his 
opinion  of  ministers,  however  much  he 
might  think  they  had  erred  in.  the  course 
of  the  events  that  had  taken  place  within 
these  four  days,  he  must,  in  justice  to 
them,  say,  that  the  circumstances  were 
unlocked  for,  and  that  here,  at  least,  they 
had  some  excuse  for  their  conduct.  He 
was  now  compelled  to  think,  that  the  Let- 
ter which  had  been  the  subject  of  the  late 
discussions  ia  that  Rouse,  was  part  of  a 
system  determined  on  by  the  hon.  barU  ; 
and  if  the  House  had  not  taken  notice  of 


of  opinion  tliat  all  the  consequences  result- 
ing from  the  measure  which  had  been 
adopted,  were  imputable  to  ministers. 
The  motion  for  calling  in  the  messenger 


ft  in  the  manner  it  had  done  by  commit- 
ting him,  that  it  would  have  been  dragged 
be  himself  bad  been  enabled  to  make,  was  t  into  something  else,  and  have  had  to  meet 


other  and  further  attacks.  Under  such 
circumstances,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
country  to  endeavour  to  strengthen  his 
Majesty's  government,  and  such*  he  trusts 


•<•  liMU  he  lh«  ieeUflg  of  th«  Ho«m. 
Wilhf  mfprd  i«  the  iouaedutle  qiiesliM,  if 


Iko  iiQO.  iMrl*  had  iiofc  iDtemkii  «liy  tbmg 
Wf90g  ia  the  Ute  proceeding!*  the  coam 
efhiicoQdaet  proved  how  little  depeo* 
d«ice  was  to  be  placed  upon  hit  jad|^ 
«Beat ;  but  he  hoped  the  Ho«ao  worn  bo 
■aanimooi  ui  cooaigniiig  the  pietoni  1^* 
tor  to  the  oblinoo  which  it  deserved.  If 
%my  proceediog  should  be  had  upon  it, 
die  conseqnence  would  he  the  expdsion 
of  the  hon.  hart,  by  which  a  licence  for 
tttflault  would  be  given  daring  the  fourteen 
days^  of  a  new  election*  the  miljtary  most 
be  withdrawn*  and  theconseqoencet  might 

Cfe  still  more  serions.  He  thought  &is 
er  a  trap  for  the  Hoose.  He  even  de- 
proeaied  for  the  present  any  violent  dia- 
oossion  on  the  conduct  of  ministeis. 
Whatever  might  be  his  opinion  of  the  ad* 
ministrationi  he  nra«t  support  the  govern- 
neat.  The  times  were  altered*  and  till 
these  changed  again,  be  would  not  m<»it 
any  thing  that  had  a  tendency  to  diminish 
ike  amhority  of  government  in  general. 
When  the  effects  of  ferment  were  gone 
by*  he  nhonld  then  think  himself  at  libeiv 
W  to  binnie  any  part  of  the  conduct  of 
the  administvalion  in  this  bttiineis  that  ap* 

Cared  so  lum  to  deserve  censure— though 
most*  for  the  pt'eaent*  upon  the  parar 
aMNint  growid  att|iport  it  Thinking 
therefore*  that  the  course  most  becoming 
Ahe  dignity  of  the  Hoose  would  be  to  take 
no  fort  her  notice  of  this  letter,  he  moved, 
that  the  fnither  consideration  of  it  be  ad- 
jonraed  to  this  dav  six  months. 

Mr.  Dtmin  Qiiiy  having  voted  against 
ike  motion  for  the  commitment  of  sir  F. 
Snrdett .  to  the  Tower*  thought  himself 
.called  upon  in  thb  instance  to  say  a  few 
words.  .  He  voted  on  the  former  occasion* 
adt  as  qoestioning  the  ofienoo,  but  as 
thinking  it  belter  not  to  have  recourse  to 
this  severity  in  the  first  instance*  being 
Oitisfied,  that,  if  the  oflence  was  the  result 
«f  bad  intention,  a  fotnre  occasion  would 
jnofit  probably  be  given  for  the  exercise 
of  the  nltimate  power  of  the  House.  Con- 
■eions  of  rectitude  of  intention  in  his  own 
mind,  ho  was  alow  in  ascribing  improper 
motives  to  others.  Bat  he  was  sorry  that 
he  ceold  not  now  give  sir  F.  Bardett  ere- 
^t  even  for-ftctitnde  of  intention.  As  to 
4he  letter  under,  consideration,  he  did  not 
well  know  what  epithet  to  apply  to  it— 
that  scurrilous  letter,  if  he  might  be  al« 
lowed  to  apply  one  epithet  to  it,  be 
dionght  itwonid  benMist  becoarinc  the 
dignity  of  thn  Hanse  to  pa»<yver  withoot 

vou  zvi. 


notice.    He  therefore  sooondodntiMi.nMH 
tion,  or  rather  the  amendmant  ot  iaalart 


tpeafcer. 

Mr.  Admih  on  this  occasion,  said  thf 
motion  respecting  the  letter  was  not  tbo 
oaose  of  bis  rising ;  hut  the  consideration 
which  induced  him  to  present  himself  so 
early' to  the  notice  of  the  Hooie  wa%  thai 
he  might  stale  in  the  most  nnquali&e4 
manner,  that  he  could  not  agree  with  hte 
hon.  friend  behind  him  (Mr.  Curwen)  thnt 
the  events  which  had  lately  occurred  were 
such  ss  could  not  have  been  fQreseet|»  <|r 
that  the  ministers  were  not  highly  eul- 

Sible  for  the  part  which  they  had  acted, 
y  their  negligence  a  state  of  things  bad 
boon  produced  which  greatly  alarmed  this 
metropolis;  which  most  reflect  great 
blame  upon  those*  who  by  vigilance  and 
wisdom  might  have  prevejslej  it.  Tbo 
question  had  been  in  the  contemplation  of 
ministers  a  full  fortnight  They  bad  every 
opportunity  of  knowing  the  law  and  tbo 
precedents  on  the  subject.  The  adjoornr 
ment  which  had  taken  place  had  given 
them  full  opportunity  for  deliberation,  bo- 
fore  they  came  to  the  consideration  of 
what  ought  to  he  done  in  conseqnence  of 
the  decision*  to  which  thev  theoiselves,  as 
members  <^  parliament  of  weight  and  in- 
fluence, had  so  mainly  contribated.  Ha 
asked,  who  were  the  gnardians  of  tim 
public  peace }  Was  not  the  secretary  of 
state  to  be  considered  in  that  light }  Was 
he  not  bound  to  know  the  situation  of 
things;  the  transactions  that  were  pas^ 
ing ;  the  state  of  public  foaling;  the  trano- 
aaions  of  public  men^-and  lo  be  pr^ 

Eared  accordmgly  ? .  As  members  of  po»> 
ament,  too*  ths  ministers  were  boand  to 
look  after  the  privttegas  of  the  Hoose. 
Not  only  as  the  servanu  of  the  King*  bot 
as  magistrates,  &c.  they  were  bound  Oo 
take  care  that  means  should  be  provided, 
they  were  bound  to  enforce  the  warrant, 
to  call  the  civil  power  to  its  assistance*  and 
as  members  of  parliament,  to  know  how 
it  was  to  be  enforced  before  they  voted  it. 
In  the  earliest  stage  of  the  business,  it  was 
their  duty  to  have  taken  steps  to  increase 
the  civil  power  ;  to  add  to  the  pane  eomh 
soiMi,  so  as  to  have  secured  agaiast  resist* 
anoe  or  rescue^eitherof  which  it  was  na- 
tural to  apprehend.  On  that  apprehen* 
sion*  in  wisdom  they  should  haoe  acted, 
and  secorod  the  object  of  the  warrant,  by 
the  mere  «Swt  of  the  civil  power  aloae. 
«-Ilir.  Adam  next  stated  the  delay  which, 
they  had  oceasiesiod  by  their  n^ligence, 
aM  want  of  fawBightF^thaf  delay  whioli 
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iM^ttMethe  dffffictiUy  of  executing  the 
WMrrant  greater,  and  which  caused  the  ne» 
c^ity  of  employing,  for  that  purpose,  a 
fhfrce  of  a  dinerent  description  from  that 
^hich  would  otherwise  have  been  suffi* 
efent     Those  who  bad  to  advise  the  8er- 

t^ant  on  the  subject,  it  appeared,  did  not 
now  the  effect  of  the  warrant !  How  then 
was  it  possible  to  exculpate  them  when 
they  had  not  before  considered  what  was 
the  law  upon  this  point,  notwithstanding 
the  ample  opportunities  afforded   them  ? 
Were  they  not  bound  to  suppose,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  that  it  was  possible 
the  person  to  be  apprehended  might  be 
found  only  in  his  house,  from  which  he 
could  not  be  taken  without  an  act  of  force? 
an  act  which  did  at  last  become  necessarjs 
and  which,  though  not  greater  than  the 
occasion  then  required,  was  greater  than 
would  have  been  required,  if  proper  steps 
had  been  previously  taken.—- Persons  com- 
bining all  the  characters  to  which  he  had 
adverted  ougjbt^  surely  to  have  known  the 
effect  of  the  warrant.  But  their  ignorance 
of  that  efiect  had,  besides  other  unfortu- 
nate consequences,  occasioned  a  doubt  of 
the  validity  of  the  warrant.  These  doubts 
could  not  but   have    generally  existed, 
when  it  was  observed  that  persons  high  in 
the  law,  and  in  other  departments,  did  not 
know  how  it  was  to  be  executed.    As  to 
4he  eflect  of  the  warrant,  he  himself  had 
no  doubt  whatever.    It  was  not  an  after- 
thought.   This  was  a  warrant  in  execu- 
tion, not  in  mean  process  (a  term  inap* 
|>licable  to  a  parliamentary  warrant),  is- 
sued for  ant>flfence  which  that  House  de- 
clartd  to  have  been  committed.  They  were 
not  to  go  to  courts  of  law  for  their  infor- 
mation.   Thev  stood  on  the  law  of  par- 
iiameat^  whicn  was  part  of  the  law  of  tiie 
Jbnd^nnd  foimded  on  reason;    They  were 
.entitled  to  every  assistance  that  might  be 
iremiisite— to  that  of  sheriffs,  magistrates, 
police  officers,  not  only  in  Middlesex,  but 
m  Surrey^  nay  to  the  whole  posse  aumtatw 
.t>f  the  whole  kingdom,  to  enforce  obe- 
dience to  a  warrant  of  apprehension,  for 
an  act  which  the  House  of  Commons  had 
^pronounced  to  be  a  crime.    He  blamed 
those  whose  official  duty  bound  them  to 
^protect  the  public  peace,  for  not  being 
eMfficientiy  informed  upon  the  steps  which 
night  become  necessary  in  consequence 
of  a  decision  which  they  themselves,  as 
members  of  parliament,  intended  to  in- 
duce the  House  to  adopt.    Instead  of  any 
^ch  vigilance,  the  House  had  on  its  mi- 
•atfts,  «n  account,  fromwhich  it  appeared, 


that  down  to  twenty-four  boors  before  tb^ 
warrant  was  executed,  thev  did  not  knowr 
whether  they  were  entitled  to  break  opei^ 
the  door !  I^  asked,  then,  what  confidence 
was  to'be  plaeed  in  their  indnstrv^  tbeir 
judgment,  their  knowledge,  or  their  de- 
termination ^  It  was  for  the  pnrpoae  of 
making  these  observations  on  the  comtnct 
of  ministers  in  this  transaction,  thai  be 
rose.  He  had  no  personal  -  animosity 
against  any  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side,  and  he  trusted  there  was  no  part  of 
his  conduct  which  indicated  any  rach 
feeling.  With  several  of  them  he  heel 
lived  ror  a  long  time  on  terms  of  friend- 
ship. But  in  the  discharge  of  a  pnUle 
duty,  these  things  were  to  be  formtten. 
He  was  bound  to  declare  that  he  had  ae 
doubt  of  the  effect  of  the  warrant,  and 
that  the  delay  in  the  execution  was  im- 
putable to  the  ignorance  of  the  indivB» 
duals,  and  not  to  the  defect  of  the  povfur. 
He  was  bound  to  say,  that  the  privil^pea 
of  the  House  were  as  undisputed  as  if  the 
warrant  had  been  executed  in  the  manner 

firescribed  by  a  just  view  of  these  privil- 
eges, and  trusted  the  ignorance  of  tboat 
who  had  taken  upon  themselves  to  pro* 
mote  a  judgment  of  imprisonaDent  woold 
only  affect  themselves,  and  not  the  rights 
of  tne  House,  which  bad  existed,  lor  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  House  to  main- 
tain its  station  in  the  comititution,  and  to 
protect  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  of  which 
that  House  was  the  guardian. 

Sir  John  Anunuker  next  rose  to  state, 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  doty  of  the 
members  of  that  House,,  merely  as  such, 
without  looking  either  to  the  one  nde  or 
to  the  other.  He  never  had  any  donht 
as  to  the  privilege  of  the  House,  and 
the  mode  in  which  the  warrant  ought  to 
have  been  executed ;  and  he  could  not 
but  blame  the  rainisleix»  who  had  not 
before-hand  made  op  their  minds  on  that 
subject. '  But  was  he  to  give  up  the  go* 
vernment  of  the  country  altogether  be- 
cause it  happened  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
incapable  or  bad  ministers  ?  Those  who 
had  marked  his  oondoct  through  life  could 
not,  he  thought,  imagine  that  he  would, 
for  a  moment,  entertain  the  idea  of  b^ 
traying  the  government  in  a  period  of 
such  difficulty,  whatever  might  be  Us 
opinion  of  those  by  whom  it  was  .coo* 
ducted.  Whether  the  administraton 
were  fit  for  their  duties  or  not»  they  still 
formed  the  government,  and  most  he 
supported.  Whatever  therefore  might  be 
hia  opinion  of  the  niiaiite%  he  coiud  not 
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kAsiUte  Abool  the  ptrt  ke  ought  to  take 
wktn  the  qaestion  came  to  he,  whethor 
ike  country  was  to  have  a  goveriuneot  or 
aot.  Wbeoever  roatteri  came  to  that 
pam»  it  was  the  kigbeat  privilege  of  a 
member  of  parliament  to  support  the  go- 
vernment The  coniiitution  was  not  to 
be  sacrificed  for  tbe  sake  of  i^etting  the 
ministers  into  a  difficulty  with,  a  view 
to  turn  them  out  of  office.  £ven  if  they 
had  an  hereditary  title  to  their  seats  in  the 
cabinet,  be  would  support  them  in  such  a 
crisis,  rather  than  sufier  the  constitution 
to  be  subTerted.  He  had  never  disguised 
his  opinion,  that  his  Majesty  had  been 
adviaed  to  place  the  government  in  the 
^hands  of  men  unfit  to  conduct  it  in  times 
of  difficulty  and  danger.  For  the  minis- 
tnv,  individually,  he  had  a  great  respect. 
They  had  competent  talents  to  a  certain 
extent ;  but,  as  a  body,  they  were  not  tbe 
men  who  ought  to  have  the  administration 
of  the  government  in  these  times.  -  But 
thouffh  thev  were  not  the  best  qualified 
for  tEe  discharge  of  these  duties,  he  could 
not  agree  to  give  up  the  constitution 
either  to  the  crown  or  to  a  mob.  As  to 
the  letter,  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  had  been  written,  and  consider- 
ing the  motives  which  dicUted  it,  he 
thought  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  it 
would  be  to  pass  it  over  in  silent  con* 
tempt.   < 

Tbe  ChanccUar  qf  ike  Exekequer  then 
rose.  After  the  severe  observations  which 
had  been  made  on  the  conduct  of  the  mi- 
nisters, he  trusted  the  House  would  think 
that  he  was  called  upon  and  bound  to  ad- 
vert to  this  most  unjust  attack  which  had 
been  made  upon  them— an  attack  not  only 
uiyust  but  most  impolitic,  even  in  the 
view  which  even  ibe  gentlemen  them- 
selves entertained  of  the  proceedings 
which  had  taken  place  within  tbe  last 
four  days.  That  they  should  so  far  shut 
their  eyes  to  what  had  passed  as  to  ascribe 
the  unfortunate  effiscts  which  had  resulted 
from  the  delay  in  the  execution  of  the 
warrant,  to  the  conduct  of  ministers,  was 
he  maintained  as  impolitic,  upon  their 
own  views,  as  it  was  unjust  to  the  real  me- 
rits of  the  case.  They  laid  to  the  charge 
of  ministers  the  hesitation  which  had  been 
evinced  in  acting  upon  a  warrant,  the 
execution  of  which  depended  not  on 
them,  but  rested  uppn  the  discretion  of 
the  proper  officer,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
have  execuUd  it  at  his  peril!  What 
would  have  been  the  opinion  of  these 
gentlemen^  if,  nt  a  time  when  oon  of  the 


viaa  proolaimii^  that  the  ioterler* 
enoe  of  the  military  was  unconstitutional, 
the  ministers  had  taken  the  warraiit  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  proper  officer,  who 
hesitated,  and  executed  it  themselves  I  If 
tbey  had  done  this,  and  blood  had  been 
shra  and  murder  had  ensued,  befoio  there 
was  any  proof  that  tbe  proper  officem  had 
been  unable  to  execute  the  warrant,  and 
consequently  before  (here,  was  any  evi- 
dence of  the  necessity  of  their  interfere 
ence — what  then  would  have  been  ihe 
opinion  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
— ^what  would  have  been  the  just  uidg- 
ment  of  that  House  upon  such  conduct  ? 
But,  whatever  they  might  say  about  the 
imbecility  of  ministers  in  the  execu* 
tion  of  a  plain  duty,  he  was  conscious  that 
the  imputation  was  not  justly  cast  upon 
him.  He  was  sensible  that  no  man  was. 
fit  for  the  office  he  had  tbe  honour  to  fill, 
or  any  public  situation  W'ho,  seeing  the 
line  of  his  duty  clear  could  be  deterred 
from  its  execution  by  any  personal  consi*. 
deration.  He  had  at  first  taken  the  line 
which  he  thought  his  duty  prescribed.  He 
had  seen  that  that  Imd  already  happened, 
which  the  gentlemen  opposite  only  saw 
approaching.  He  had  seen  in  the  former 
letter  every  thing  which  appeared  in  that 
now -under  consideration — he  had  seen 
that  the  object  of  the  writer  was  to  revile 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  to  bring  it, 
if  possible,  into  universal  contempt.  He 
did  not  blame  the  bon.  |;ent.  (Mr.  Cur-r 
wen)  who  had  thought  his  proceeding  on 
the  former  occasioni,  in  the  constructioo 
he  put  upon  the  hon.  hart's  letter,  nn« 
candid.  lie  trusted,  however,  he  would 
now  confess,  that  the  event  had  proved 
that  his  former  judgment  was  not  uncan* 
did — and  he  had  at  last  the  satisfaction  to 
find  that  he  and  the  hon.  gent,  asreed  on 
this  point,  at  least,  in  principle.  He* 
trusted,  that  it  would  always  be  the  unal- 
tered principle  of  the  government  of  this 
country  to  leave  the  law  to  its  course, 
taking  care,  however,  that  tbe  public  so* 
curity  should  not  be  endangered  (hear  I 
hear.)  Gentlemen  cheered  at  the  expres- 
sions "  public  security.''  Did  any  one 
say,  considering  the  degree  of  liberty  en- 
joyed by  the  subjects  in  this  country,  that 
by  any  preparations  that  could  have  been 
made,  disturbances  of  this  kind  could  at 
all  times  be  entirely  prevented  ?  ^  It  was 
utterly  impossible  that  individual  assassi- 
nation and  tumults  of  this  description 
could  be  altogether  prevented.  The  ut* 
most  that  could  be  daoe  was  to  be  pro- 
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pared  to  mpprett  them  before  they  «r- 
med  at  an  extent  dangerom  to  the  fmb- 
]lc  seetirity.  He  maintained  therefore 
tliat  there  had  been  no  culpable  neeli- 
tfence  on  the  part  of  ministers,  bat  that 
ttiey  had  on  the  contrary  been  perfectly 
ileady  to  ^oppress  disturbances  as  soon  as 
the  circumstances  called  their  powet  into 
atttion. 
For  his  own  part  he  had  never,  from 
€te  tumults,  entertained  any  apprehen* 
sibn  about  the  safety  of  the  goremment. 
The  government  was  now  as  safe  and  as 
firm  as  it  had  ever  been.  The  ministers 
had  always  been  ready  to  suppress  the 
first  appearance  of  violence.  He  trusted, 
therefotre,  thai  the  House  would  pause  be- 
Ibre  it  pronounced  that  the  ministers  had 
been  tp  bUme,  for  not  interfering  with  the 
duties  of  the  proper  oflficer— -one  not  re* 
moveable  at  their  pleasure,  before  the 
circumstances  called  upon  them  to  do  so. 
If  the  question  had  been  put  to  him,  when 
this  matter  w.^  before  under  discussion,  he 
v^uld  hare  at  once  stated  his  opinion, 
that  the  Serjeant  would  have  been  justified 
in  breaking  open  the  door.  But  when 
the  person  whose  duty  it  was  to  execute 
the  warrant,  hesitated  and  doubted,  whe- 
riier  he  might  not  be  acting  illegally,  in  a 
case  where  the  most  serious  consequences 
might  have  taken  place,  'was  it  imbecility 
in  him  to  tell  what  his  own  conduct  would 
have  been  under  similar  circumstances, 
without  presuming  to  controul,  or  even  to 
advise  the  officer  in  the  discharge  of  Ins 
doty  in  such  a  critical  case  ?  The  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side,  he  contended,  had 
taken  amostunJQSt  view  of  the  conduct  of 
ministers.  If  that  conduct  had  been  dif- 
ferent, their  judgment  would  have  been 
directly  the  reverse.  They  ought  to  con- 
sider tnat  they  were  giving  their  opinions 
under  difierent  circumstances  fi'om  those 
on  which  the  ministers  had  to  decide. 
They  now  gave  their  judgment  as  if  it  had 
been  on  a  point  of  science,  free  from  all 
responsibility.  Their  argument  was,  that 
the  mipisters  bad  abstained  from  using  a 
force  beyond  the  law — for  if  they  had 
controoled  an  independent  officer  m  the 
execution  of  bis  duty,  it  would  have  been 
an  illegal  act.  What  would  they  have 
said  if  ministers  had,  before  the  necessity 
was  proved,  taken  this  upon  themselves  ? 
—Having  stated  thus  much,  in  answer  to 
the  observations  that  had  been  made  upon 
the  conduct  of  ministers,  he  would  now 
come  to  the  letter.  He  agreed  ivith  the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  that  any  uN 


tenor  tevMty  waa  aoMcimhry,  tad  w^eM 
be  inexpedient.    But  ho  thought  a  middle 
course  would  bo  belter  suil^  to  the  dlg^ 
nity  of  the  House.    When  such  a  lettor 
as  this  was  received,  he  thought  the  pasiiitg' 
it  over  without  noUce,  upon  the  gronlMi  m 
contempt,    was   and  would  appear  very 
equivocal.    Although  the   House    wooid 
not  suffer  itself  to  be  entrapped,  jet  it 
would  take  care  not  to  shrink  from  ita  doty. 
*  Under  all  the  circumstances  however  be 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  pro^oae  mny 
further  pmibhment.    The  punishment  lie 
had  before  proposed  was  for  a  defiance  of 
the  authority  of  that  House,  and  the  nre^ 
sent  letter  Mras  but  a  continuation  of  the 
same  defiance  and  a  proof  of  the  same  of- 
fence.    It  was,  however,  no  doubt  a  iprest 
aggravation  to  repeat  it.    What  he  wonld 
therefore  submit   was,  that  a  reaolmioia 
should  be  adopted  to  the  following  efiect 
— *'  That  the  letter  which  sir  Francis  Bar^ 
dett  had  written  to  the  Speaker,  was  a  high 
aggravation  of  his  ofience ;  bat  it  appear* 
ing,  from  the  report  of  the  aeijeant,  that 
tile  warrant  for  his  coannvtment  to  tho 
Tower  had  been  executed,  this  House  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  proceed  any  ftr* 
tber  on  the  said  letter.'*    The  considers* 
tion  of  that  letter  might  be  important  at  m 
future  6pportunity ;  for  instance,  if  an  ap^ 
plication  should  be  made  for  the  discharge 
of  the -writer.    As  they  were  agreed  aa  to 
the  principle,  he  would,  however,  readHy 
come  into  the  ideas  of  the  g^mltmen  op- 
posite, if  they  could  convince  him  diat 
their  mode  of  proceeding  was  the  beat, 
but  he  thought  the  course  he  pro|»osed  to 
follow,  the  best— moat  consistent  with  the 
dignity  of  the  House,  mnd  Jit  the  same  time 
best  calculated  toaroid  those  conaequenoea, 
which  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  ap« 
prehended  from  any  further  proceeding. 

Mr.  WhUbread  could  not  upoo  principle 
assent  to  the  right  hon.  flent.'s  motion, 
who  now,  he  observed,  professed  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  considerations  of  expediency. 
He  was  glad  to  find  that  the  right  hon. 
gent,  vras  at  length  willing  to  attend  to 
the  dictates  of  expedienty ;  that  he  and 
his  friends  were  disposed  to  consider  con* 
sequences ;  that  they  vrere  come  to  their 
senses,  and  that  they  were  now  of  opioion 
that  the  sooner  the  matter  could  be  laid  at 
rest  the  better.  Though  he  approved  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  gent,  for  an  adjoom- 
tnent  of  the  debate  to  this  day  six  months, 
he  could  by  no  metns  agree  with  him  in 
what  be  had  said  relative  to  rallying  round 
his  Majesty's  government  io  consequenco 
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of  4bit  yuiSonmwtm  vvtiila  fvkMi  ImmI  t» 
liletv  tdtvn  pl*e«.    Ylte  Mditott  diaog* 
in  the  boo*  gttit'a  opiiiion  was  laifaer 
mtiter  of  Mrprite  to  bin ;  but  hm  wu 
nucb  more  turpriafld  at  ibat»  wbieh  bad 
taken  place  in  iboic  of  tbe  right  boo. 
gent,  opposite  to  him.    From  the  warnMb 
With  which  the  right  boo.  gent  who  bad 
joat  sal  devn,  ana  hia  colleague  who  aai 
by  hhu^  had  espreaaed  IhettiaeiTea  on  the 
former  occaaton,  the  Houae  might  very 
■aturally  bare  been  led  to  aappoae  thet 
they  had  done  their  doty ;  but  oe  thought 
quite  oiherwiae,  and  with  tbe  leate  of  the 
Hooae  he  would  endeavour  to  shew  that 
tbey  bad  moat  grosaly  failed  in  doing  their 
doty.    Tbe  right  bon.  gent  bad  Just  told 
tbe  Hfltaae,  that  be  foresaw  all  that  epndoct 
of  sir  F.  Burdett  which  had  aince  ti^n 
place,  from  the  very  first  introduction  of 
tbia  buainuaa  before  tbe  House ;  -and  yet 
when  the  Speaker'a  warrant  came  to  be 
isaued,  he  was  not,  nor  were  any  of  his  col* 
leaguMi,  prepared  with  the  proper  means 
of  carryhig  it  into  execution.-o-Keally,  he 
thought,  that  from  the  beginning  the  right 
bon.  pni.  ought  to  have  seen  fvaaon  to 
apprehend  that  the  ese cution  of-  the  war- 
rant Would  have   been  reaiated.    ^  F. 
Burdett'a  declared  opinion  of  the  character 
of  the  warrant  was  calculated  to  excite 
riiat  apprehension,  and  yet  it  appeared 
that  the  right  hon.  gent*  was  quite  unpre- 
pared for  tbe  event.    Hits  formed  a  seri* 
ous  ground  of  complaint  agatnM  him ;  but 
ttere  was  another  and  a  stHI  stronger 
gronnd  of  complaint.-— It  would  be  recol* 
lected,  that  when  t  he  hon.  baronet  actually 
resisted  the  warrant,  the  ease  was  referred 
to  tbe  consideration  of  the  right  bon.  gent., 
and  bis  answer  was,  that  lie  knew  not 
what  advice  to  give,  as  there  was  no  pre- 
cedent whatever  in  which  this  warrant 
bad  been  resisted.    Now,  he  pot  it  to  the 
right  hon.  sent  personally,  professionally 
and  officially,  whether  upon  abandoning 
the  law  to  pursue  politics,  it  did  not  be- 
come   his  duty  to  study  parliamentary 
history  with   somewhat  more  attention. 
In  point  of  fact,  there  was  a  precedent  of 
the  Speaker'a  warrant  having  been  resisted 
long  before  that  iasoed  against  sir  F.  Bur- 
dett, whose  manner  of  acting  be  was  by 
no  means  disposed  to  justify,  and  that  re^ 
statance  was  accompanied  by  contempt. 
But  in  this  precedent  how  had  the  Houae 
proceeded  t  why,  they  voted    that   the 
party  so  resisting  was  sick.    Such*  was  the 
mode  by  which  the  House  averted  any 
Conflict  upon  ttu  occnanm.    But  yet»  as 


I  to  the  privilegea  of  dM  House,  he  waa  ai 
ready  as  any  to  maintain  them,  and  that 
tbe  warrant  of  the  Speaker  was  complete 
«mumI  of  all  others  ought  to  be  omniputent 
—that  if  good  for  any  thing  it  waa  good 
for  every  thing,  and  that  it  aothoriaed  the 
breaking  open  of  doors  if  necessary  Im 
order  to  enforce  its  eiecutaon.  If  it  were 
not  invested  witli  that  aathoritVy  what,  be 
would  oak,  was  to  become  of  the  most  im« 
portent  fenctioos  of  that  House  f  How 
were  witnesses  to  be  brooglit  to  the  hart 
as  in  the  recent  investigation  rtapifctittg 
tbe  dnke.0f  York«-bow  was  the  Huose  to 
come  at  various  points  of  information  m^ 
terial  to  the  performance  of  iis  first  duties 
••in  a  word,  if  tbe  bpeaker's  warrant  were 
not  omnipotent*  what  waa  to  t>ecomo  of 
the  inquisitorial  character  of  rhat  Honae  > 
It  waa  impoMible  that  the  people  could  be 
ao  inaenaible  to  their  own  best  intereata--* 
coold  be  so  beaotted  as  to  entertain  a  wMt 
of  wrenching  from  the  Houae  a  power  ao 
easential  to  all  the  good  purpesea  of  its  in* 
stitution.  Let  it  be  recollected,  that  at» 
though  the  House  of  Commons  had  erred 
from  its  doty  in  many  instances,  it  ought 
not  to  be  deprived  of  those  privilegea 
which  were  indiapenaible  to  ita  utility  and 
power,  whenever  it  ahould  become  in  ita 
conatitution  and  conduct  more  conformable 
to  tbe  mnnion  and  the  interest  of  the  peo- 

Ele.  That  it  mtist  become  so  conformable 
e  couM  entertain  little  donbt.  Indeed, 
be  would  venture  to  say,  that  the  cause  of 
reform  wm  making  rapid  progress— that 
within  the  last  month  many,  very  many 
converts  bad  bren  made  to  that  cause. 
Let  it  then  be  aAed,  in  what  state  the 
House  would  be  placed  in  the  event  of  n 
reform,  if  stripped  of  the  power  under  dt»- 
cusaion— if  the  2!»peaker'a  warrant  were  not 
omnipotent  f  The  crown  waa  known  to 
Imve  a  conaiderable  influence  in  that 
Hooae  and  elsewhere ;  and  what  must  tbe 
people  expect  to  be  the  inclination  of  that 
influence  in  the  event  of  reform.  Must 
«they  not  calculate  upon  its  hostility,  and 
what  power  could  a  reformed  House  of 
Commons  have  of  counteracting  that  hos- 
tility if  its  warrant  were  not  eflective  f 
Upon  this  ground  therefore  most  partien- 
larly,  he  thought  the  Speakers  war- 
rant ought  to  be  omnipotent. -^Bttt  a!*> 
though  he  maintained  the  power  of 
this  warrant,  it  did  not  follow  that  he 
vrouki  vindicate  an  improper  application 
of  that  power,  as  in  tbe  instance  of  sir 
Fraucia  Burdett  At  the  same  tinle,  as  it 
waa  deemed  proper  to  iisua  the  wantnt 


•gii^t  tbat  hoik  baronet^  why  should  k 
be  conceived  necessaryi  so  long  after  iu 
iasae,  to  co&fmU  the  attorney  general  as 
to  the  mode  of  its  execution  ?  One  should 
suppose  that  an  opinion  upon  this  subject 
should  have  been  previously  <^tained,  and 
that  the  city  of  Westnninster  should  not 
80  long  have  been  suffered  to  remain  in  a 
state  of  tiuBult.  The  right  hon.  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  EiLcheqUer^  and  his  right 
hon.  friend  the  secretary  of  state,  took 
credits  it  appeared,  for  the  assistance  they 
offered  and  the  exertions  they  made  upon 
this  occasion.  But  what  said  the  Serjeant 
at  arms  ?  Did  he  not  state  alt  the  bar,  that 
he  could  not  get  a  sight  of  the  secretary 
of  state  ?  and  also,  that  until  Monday 
morning  he  could  not  obtain  adequate  as- 
sistance ?  (No,  no,  on  the  ministerial 
benches).  He  was  in  the  recollection  of 
the  House,  and  the  minutes,  when  printed^ 
would  serve  to  shew  how  far  he  was  corr 
rect.  The  right  hon.  (the  Chancellor  of 
the  Sxch^quer)  attempted  to  excuse  him- 
self by  stating  that  he  had  no  right  to 
interpose  with  the  execution  of  the 
Speaker's  warrant,  unless  specially  ap- 
plied to  for  aid  and  where  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  called  for  such  inter- 
position. But  what  did  the  right  bon. 
gent,  do  when  so  applied  to?  why,  the 
.  Serjeant  at  arms  was  referred  to  the  Bow- 
street  officers.  He  begged  the  House  to 
remember  the  deposition  of  this  officer, 
enfeebled  as  he  was  by  so  many  sleepless 
flights,  and  to  consider  the  circumstanees 
of  an  individual  so  situated  without  any 
decisive  advice,  or  adequate  aid  to  in- 
force  the  warrant  with  the  execution  of 
which  he  was  entrusted*  The  right  hon. 
gent,  claimed  credit  for  not  calling  in  the 
military  prematurely.  But  why  not  call 
in  the  civil  power  ?  That,  in  fact,  did  not 
at  all  make  its  appearance  until  Monday,- 
in  conjunction  with  the  military.  He  was 
bappy  ,to  hear  it  admitted  by  the  right 
bon.'  gent.,  that  the  tumult  which  gave 
rise  to  this  discussion  was  not  the  result  of 
any  deep  laid  plan,  that  there  was  nothing 
more  than  an  ordinary  mob  which  could 
be  quieted  by  the  ordinary  means.— (No, 
no,  on  the  ministerial  benches.)  The  hon. 
member  deprecated  these  unparliamentary 
interruptions,  and  repeated  his  conception 
of  the  right  hon,  gentleman's  admission, 
that  there  was  no  apprehension  of  any 
extended  plot  or  conspiracy  in  the  recent 
disturbance.  Such,  indeedf,  was  the  ge- 
neral conviction,  and  that  those  disturb* 
«iwes  would  ACTer  ba?e  occurred,  if  the 


diiscreet  ad^«e  of  these  gwitemffl  had 

been  taloen  who  TOted  for  the  reptin&and 
on  a  former  eyening,  there  co^ld  not  nowr 
exist  a  doubt* — But  while  be  deplored  the 
indiscretion  and  imbecility  of  ministers, 
and  complained  of  their  manner  of  proTid-^ 
ing  for  the  execution  of  the  Speaker's  war- 
rant, he  begged  it  to  be  unaerstoodj  thai 
ha  meant  not  to  make  any  apolMy  for 
the  conduct  of  sir  F.  Buraett    On  the 
contrary,  he  thotight  that  the  iMMKMirable 
baronet*  even  upon  his  own  prliiciplea» 
ought  not  to  have  persisted  in  his  resist* 
aqce.    Afber  five  days  opposition  he  did 
yield  to  force,  .and  he  might  as  well  hare 
so  yielded,  for  his  own  view  of  tryiiig  the 
question  with  in  the  first  five  minutes  afker 
the  warrant  was  presented  to  him.     He 
was,  therefore*  no  apologist  for  the  oon* 
duct  of  sir  F.  Bardett  in  his  protracted  ie» 
sistance.    A  noble  lord  had  interpreted 
the  hon.  baronet's  letter  to  mean  a  reso- 
lution to  resist  the  execution  of  the  war- 
rant.   Then  it  was  matter  of  just  and  seri- 
ous complaint  that  arrangements  were  not 
promptly  taken  to  enforce  its  execution. 
Why,  in  fact,  was  not  the  warrant  exe- 
cuted, as  it  might  have  beei^  by  two  or 
three   constables  within  an  hour  or  two 
after  it  was  signed  (hear!  hear!  on  the 
mmisterial  benches)  ?  Gentlemen  on  the 
opposite  side  meant  no  doubt»  as  indeed 
they  had  obviously  enough  endeavoured* 
to  throw  the  blame  iipon  the  Serjeant  at 
arms,  but  in  tbat  ttiey,  could  not  succeed. 
The  House  could  never  conceive  blame 
&irly  imputable  to   an  unlearned  mao« 
with  a  mere  military  education,  for  doubt 
and  ignorance  upon  a  subject  with  regard 
to  which  the  learned  lawyer,  the  first  lord 
of  the  treasury,  professed  his  inability  to 
decide.    Could  the  House  be  in  the  least 
degree  surprised  at  the  seijeant's. hesitat- 
ing to  execute  a  warrant  that  he  knew 
would  be  resisted ',  in  the  domg  which,  if 
a  death  ensued,  he  rendered  himself  liable 
to  an  indictmient  for  murder  ?    when  the 
learned  late  attorney  general  now  first 
lord  of  the  trea^ry ,  and  the  other  learned 
gentleman  near  him«  who  had  quitted  the 
law  for  political  pursuit^,  as  well  as  the 
learned  secretary  of  state,  were  all  so  un- 
prepared as  to  the  law  of  the  subject,  that 
the  learned  late  attogiey  general,  on  the 
Saturday  evening,  advised  the  serjeant  to 
take  the  opinion  of  the  present  attoroej^ 
genera],  which,  was  not  given  till  Sunday 
night;  and  yet  tbev  expected  the  Ser- 
jeant to  know  more  law  tbn  all  of  them 
put  together,    They  might,  bowerer  throvi( 
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•n  the  bldtne  on  the  ieijeant;  nAfjfM  lay 
he  ihould  hsv^  been  prepared  wilh  prece- 
dents ;  thfti  he  ihould  foe  a  jodge  both  of 
law  and  gospel ;  yet,  he  thougbii  that  ex- 
cept themselTes;  no  one,  either  in  that 
House  or  out  of  it,  would  be  of  the  same 
opinion.  If  any  of  his  friends  weta  to^ 
resort  to  such  an  expedient  to  palliate  the 
neglect  of  official  duty,  if  they  conld  at- 
tempt to  cover  themselves  in  snch  a  man- 
ner by  castins  blame  upon  such  an  of- 
ficer, he  would  really  be  ashamed  of  them. 
But  ministers  upon  this  question  seemed 
to  call  forth  the  compassion  of  the  House. 
What  claim,  however,  had  they  to  that 
consideration? -^Westmmster  was  sud- 
denly thrown  into  a  state  of  alarming 
commotion,  and  leaving  that  commotion 
to  extend  thev  took  time  to  consult  law- 
yers. It  would  be  remembered,  that  when 
m  1780  it  was  proposed  to  take  the  opi- 
jiion  of  Uie  judges,  as  to  the  mode  of  re- 
pressing the  riots,  a  great  man  exclaimed 
— ''  What,  wait  for  the  opinion  of  the 
Judges  when  all  London  may  be  in  flames 
in  a  few  hours  ?  No ;''  said  he,  '^  let  us 
•ct  immediately,  and  lake  the  responst- 
biKty  upon  ourselves.*'  Bat  'minkters 
wero  not  in  this  instance  so  coaiagooas. 
No ;  the  right  hon.  gentleman  pusillani- 
moosly  shrunk  from  the  occasion,  and  now 
endeavoured  to  shelter  himself  by  the 
censure  of  a  sobordinate  officer. 
'  It  had  been  stated  that  some  difierence 
*of  opinion  prevailed  between  the  sheriffi 
and  the  magistrates  on  Sunday,  and  that 
this  difference  occasioned  a  delay  in  the 
execution  of  the  warrant.  No  proof,  how- 
ever, of  such  a  diftrence  mppeared.  But 
in  fact  the  execution  of  the  warrant  ought 
to  have  taken  place  befote  the  period  at 
.which  that  difierence  was  said  to  arise. 
•Now,  with  regard  to  the  effiKrt  which  the 
xause  of  this  discussion  appeared  to  have 
upon  the  mind  of  «n  hon.  friend  behind 
litm  (Mr.  Corwen),  he  was  certainly  sur- 
prised at  it.  His  hon.  friend  said  that  he 
> would  stand  by  the.government-^that  mi- 
■Bisters  ought  to  be  supported  in  such  a 
•crisis.  But  he  would  seriously  ask  his 
hon.  friend,  whether  he  could  call  upon 
any  gentleman  connected  with  him  to 
rafly  round  a  rosh«*>io  rely  upon  weak- 
neas?  Was  it  possible,  afler  the  proofs  of 
imbecility  and  vacillation  which  these 
ministers  had  so  recently  afibsded,  that 
his  hon*  friend  could  considerately  press 
such  a  proposition  ?  if  he  meant  to  rally 
round  tne  laMr  and  the  constitution— round 
%  Speaker's  wairaiit,  wfaiMi  properly 


lssaed«i-fa^  (Mr.  W.)  would  cheerfully 
join  him ;  but  if  his  rallying  point  was  to 
be  the  present  ministers,  he  might  set  off 
as  seen  as  he  pleased.  He  (Mr.  W.) 
would  stay  where  he  was,  and  beg  leave 
to  decline  any  such  connection. 

The  hon.  gent  (Mr.  W.)  €ee1mg  the 
oonsequeoces  likely  to  follow  any  attempt 
to  proceed,  in  this  mstsnce,  to  the  extreme 
alluded  to  by  some  gentlemen,  particularly 
rocol  looting  and  recommending  to  the  at* 
tentionof  the  House  the  case  ofWilkes^ 
expressed  his  preference  for  the  more  rao« 
derate  course.  If  an  expulsion  were  to 
take  place,  the  House  was  awaro  what 
must  follow.  All  must  know  what  an 
election  for  Westminster  was,  and  all  must 
calculate  upon  the  consequence  of  sir  F. 
Bordett's  re-election.  An  expulsion^ 
theroforo,  was  a  preposition  not  to  be  en* 
tertaihed  even  upon  this  ground.  But  he 
disclaimed  all  sense  of  fear  as  among  the 
causes  of  this  his  opinion.  No,  he  was 
not  afraid  of  the  consequences  of  conspi- 
racy among  any  set  of  persons  whatever. 
This  he  thought  proper  to  state,  as  soma 
flsntlemen  had  alluded  to  conspiracio. 
But  at  the  same  time  he  would  not  be  on* 
derstood  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  any 
conspiracies  whatever,  nor  did  he  mean  lo 
cast  any  censure  upon  sir  P.  Burdett,  al* 
though  be  must  say,  that  had  the  hon.  bart 
confined  himself  to  a  proper  shew  of  re* 
sistance,  instead  of  proceeding  to  extremi- 
ties, he  would  have  plaoed  his  popularity 
upon  a  throne  from  which  it  could  never 
be  dislodged.— (Hear,  hear,  on  the  minisi* 
terial  benches.)  What,  did  gesdemea 
really  imagine  that  their  n^anner  of  view- 
ing things  was  general ;  thai  the  country 
was  filled  with  lawyers  and  aStomies  like 
themselves,  likely  and  competent  to  make 
distinction  between  the  validity  and  value 
of  a  warrant  ?  He  could  assuro  Uie  right 
hon.  gent  that  numerous  converts. had 
been  made  to  the  doctrine  of  sir  F.  Buiw 
dett,  not  merely  by  his  own  argmnents, 
but  by  the  conduct  of  the  right  hoa.geiw 
tlemen  themselves.  LeL  the  recollectionL 
then«  of  this  conduct,  urge  the  House  wise* 
ly  to  attend  to  considerations  of  expe- 
diency In  due  time. .  Let  the  House  b^ 
waro  of  doing  things  whereof  they  could 
Qot  clearly  foresee  the  consequences.  He 
really  believed  there  were  fcw  who  would 
not  have  been  willing  to  revoke  the  vote 
they  wero  induced  to  give,  upon  the  pro- 
position of  the  right  hon.  gent  or  at  leas^ 
what  he  proposed  through  another,  that  sir 
F.  Burdett  snould  be  cojamitted  instead  of 
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Veing  raprimandcd.  He  woaM  aik  the 
hon.  gent,  himself,  who  broaght  the  lob^ 
ject  before  the  House,  but  whom  he  did 
not  then  see  in  his  place,  whether  he  did 
not  now  regret  the  proposition  ?  8ure  he 
was,  that  a  feeling  of  regret  npoa  the  d»> 
cision  of  the  House  in  this  case,  was  ge- 
neral (No,  no,  from  the  Chancellor  of 
tbe  Eicheqoer.)  Why,  the  right  hon. 
gent,  coald  not  pretend  to  know  every 
body,  although  every  body  knew  him 
from  the  situation  which  he  happened  to 
hold.  He  was  persuaded  that  there  was 
now  scarcely  any  difierence  of  sentiment 
throughout  the  country  as  to  the  intempe* 
jate  conduct  of  ministers  upon  the  ques- 
tion alloded  to;  and  that  the  wiser  course 
would  have  been  to  vote  for  the  reprimand 
of  sir  F.  Burdett  It  was  areued  however 
that  if  the  hon.  baronet  had  been  repri- 
manded, he  would  have  forced  the  House 
to  go  farther;  but  to  that  it  was  sati^Cac* 
torily  answered,  that  then  the  hon.  baro- 
Bet  would  have  been  palpably  wrong. 
0f  course,  if  the  House  had  proceeded  to 
eommittal,  it  would  have'atood  acquitted 
in  the  eye  of  the  country.— Here  the  hon. 
gent,  took  occasion  to  submit  a  few  words 
to  the  coDsidaratioQ  of  the  House,  as  to 
erhat  he  ihooght  should  be  its  future  con* 
duct.  He  hoped,  tbat  recent  experience 
would  teach  the  House  the  propriety  ef 
cautioualy  abstaining  from  passionate  de- 
dsioB8«»that  it  worn  not  allow  itself  to 
be  provoked  into  rage  by  audi  a  miser- 
nble  production  as  that  of  Gale  Jones, 
wlkich  led  to  so  OMch  evil ;  that  it  would 
not  eriaUe  inch  a  oian  to  occasion  trou- 
ble, by  putting  a  swerd  into  the  weak 
hiMda  of  an  ansry  minister;  that  it  would 
not  be  forwwoto  take  notice  of  ^volous 
libels,  and  thos  bring  these  privileges  into 
question  among  the  people  for  whose  be- 
nefit alone  they  dia-  or  4>ugbt  to  exist. 
'^^•As  to  the  consequenoes  which  arose  out 
nf  the  recent  disturbances,  he  hoped  and 
trusted  they  would  be  minutely  inquired 
into^  nnd  those  minutes  reported  to  that 
House.  The  people  ought  to  see,  that 
•where  ierious  outrages  were  cooNnitted, 
where  lives  Were  actually  loet,  nothing 
was  left  undone  by  that  House  to  procure 
infbrmatien,  and  to  administer  all  the  re- 
dress in  its  power.  Of  the  two  proposi- 
tions before  the  House,  he  confisssed  that 
lie  should  prefer  that  for  an  adjournment. 
To^be  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  ob- 
servation that  the  letter  of  sir  F.  Burdett 
'Ohould  be  inserted  npon  the  Journals,  with 
•the  o^oB  of  lbiiio«i#«peA  it,  in  order 


lo  be  refivred  to  in  tbo  evnnt  ef  any 

tlication  firom  the  hon.  baronet  for  bin  re< 
)aae  from  the  Tower»  he  ahouU  on^  snjr, 
that  in  the  first  place  9Qch  an  appliotiioia 
did  not  appear  to  be  at  all  likely.  But*  if 
it  were  made*;  if  the  ben.  bai#net  oMuai- 
tested  any  disposition  to  make  a  prop^ 
concession  to  the  authority  of  t^e  House* 
he  should  be  willing  to  have  Am  letter 
forgotten  altogether.  lodef d,  upon  overj 
caonsideration  of  policy  and  experience,  eke 
House  should  declhue  to  put  this  letter  ett 
the  Journals.  He  would  therefore  oppose 
the  right  hon.  gentleman's  aaotioo*  fi»r 
which,  however,  upon  a  general  principle, 
he  could  never  consent  to  vote. 

Earl  Tn^le  complained  of  thoinpoleiit 
vacillation  evinced  in  the  whole  coodoct 
of  ministers  tbroughoot  this  bosinees.  The 
Serjeant  at  arms  had  applied  to  the  secre- 
tary of  state  for  the  home  department,  aad 
by  him  had  been  referred  to  hie  deputy, 
Mr.  Becket ;  Mr.  Socket  refers  hioi  to 
the  secretary  of  atate*  and  the  secretary 
of  sUte  refers  him  back  to  Mr.  Becket. 
Assistance  was  not  to  say  pramiaed,  but 
pioflbred  by  miiilstef8*-asaistaoeo  boik 
oivil  and  military,  and  yet  the  aasialaace 
that  was  declared  to  be  neccmary  in  the 
first  instance,  was  not  granted  tiU  lliefborth 
day  after  the  issuing  of  the  warrant«-4ill 
Monday  moniing.  £»ther  the  asMstinca 
afforded,  was  proper  or  it  waa  nst ;  if  jnn-i 
tifiable,  why  was  it  delayed  so  k>ng  to  the 
imminent  hasard  of  tbe  peace,  of  the  ao* 
curity  of  the  metropolis?  Tbesecnetaiy 
of  state  for  the  borne  depaftasant  waa»  cr 
ifidos  one  of  the  magistrates,  and  aa  ancb^ 
answend>le  for  the  maintenance  of  tbe 
public  peace,  and  more  especially  aa  at  a 
period  wh^  that  peace  was  endaiifcered 
by  measures  sanctioned  by  tbe  minii 
of  the  day,  at  least,  in  furtherance  of 


rying  Into  efitet,  measures  adopted  by  ^bat 
House,  under  the  infiuence  of  their  ad* 
vice ;  and  yet,  such  had  been  the  hesitat- 
ing imbecility  of  ministers,  that  timr 
could  not  bnng  themselves  to  act  with 
resolution,  even  in  prosecution  of  their  own 
measures.  The  serjeant  was  referred  to 
Mr.  Beeket,  who  referred  him  tn  BCr. 
Bead,  who  referred  him  to  Mr.  Becket. 
Was  this  a  line  of  conduct,  characteristic 
either  of  wisdom  or  of  energy  ?  He  con- 
ceived ministers,  therefore^  endrely  la 
blam^,  and  looked  upon  them  as  anfiwera* 
ble  far  all  the  blood  that  had  been  shed» 
and  all  the  lives  that  bad  been  lost  on  the 
ooeaaioa.  Aa  lo  the  motions  before  the 
Bonae^  bo  AoiUi  pmfer  that  of  the  riflbL 
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ho6.  guM,  beeatttfe  It  tMk  ttdtlM  tf.  ilr  f.  I  dWI,  tt  ta  AspHre  hidi  of  Any  repoie  mhii- 


Burdete^M  Letter  tb  iSbt  SfMkit  itA  ah  aj^- 
^vitidti  tkl"  lir0  6£feDCe«  Ml  tlilgbt  M 
prodtti;ed  In  Mr  to  4iiy  pirthiofl  or  otb^r 
implication  to  tlift  Hodie  ftr  Uft  tolesM 
ffoiiA  connaeniettt* 

Mt.  WMkm  obtert^,  ihki  fbd  Hotfse» 
When  ^ttioff  m  Friday,  oaght  \o  haVtt 
been  i^priaed,  bdbtt  ;tt  Hsiog,  6f  the 
appi^hensioas  /eotefUiineii  as  to  tlie  re- 
f istance  to  th<i  eitecotion  dt  the  Sl^peaker** 
warrant,  in  order  that  m^asares  might 
hate  been  taken  by  the  H6uM  accord- 

iitgly. 

The  Speaht  took  oceation  tipon  thia  to 
nddress  the  Rooa^,  conceiTing,  that  by 
(hit  obienration  it  ftras  meant  to  impute 
to  him  a  neglect  of  duty.  The  ri^ht  non. 
member^s  charge,  h^  obserred,  involved 
it^  points ;  the  ode  aft  to  a  matter  of  Aict, 
And  i!h6  other  aa  to  a  matter  of  opioton. 
h  "Mi  stated,  thai  white  thd  Rouse  wis 
£(ting  on  Friday  night,  he  v^'iiM  inforthed 
Of  $Wf.  Bahlefrs  intention  to  relist  thfe 
6s:ecinionof  his  wirrant,.and  th^t  he  onght 
to  have  notified  that  circumstance  to  thif 
Mouse. 

Mr.  Windham  again  rose  and  stated,  in 
Hi^pianation,  that  not  kdo^iog  the  con- 
tra!ry  Ivhen  the  House  diet,  naAi^ety,  that 
to  rt;ft!stan6e  ^6M  be  made,  the  House 
6nght  (6  havcf  b6en  appri^  of  the  tit- 
cottistan^^. 

th«  Spedter  resumed,  and  a^tairM  this 
Rouse,  thfti  so  far  from  having  any  doubt 
^n  the  ^object^  the  Serjeant  at  Arms  told 
hiih,  that  sir  P.  Burdett  woutd  accompany 
him  to  the  Yowar  on  Saturday  morning, 
and  that  he  had  so  arranged  it  with  him. 
But  hfi  instructions  upon  receiving  that 
intelfa*fi(ence  from  the  Serjeant  was,  that  he 
ahoutd  proceed  forthwith  to  execute  the  • 
watrant.  At  that  time,  however,  and  un* 
til  a  late  hotfr  that  nisht,  he  had  no  ap- 
prehensi6n  whatever,  that  any  resistance 
W^  in  view.  With  regard  to  the  remarks 
6f  the  hon.  member  upon  the  subject  of 
the  advice  proper  to  be  giaren  Ao  the  Ser- 
jeant Ai  Arms,  When  the  inteatidn  to  resist 
was  known,  he  certainly  gave  Ab  best 
nAfke  in  his  power,  when  the  Serjeant 
fotd  him  that  civil  aid  was  required  to 
Execute  the  warrant,  in  coosequencib  of 
the  mob  aSJten^bled  about  sir  F.  Burdett's 
house,  he  thought  it  his  dutf  to  refer  him 
to  the  secretary  of  state,  lliroughont  the 
Iffogrettof  thebtasiness,he1iad  had  frequent 
Communication^  #iih  the  Serjeant  at  Arms 
bOrtk  night  ^d  day.      la  flict,  for  4$ 


tar.  ^i  it  might  be  supposed  by  somAi 
^iitl^flien,  thit  he  had  failed  in  his  duty« 
id  not  giving  that  advice  to  the  Scn^aot« 
vnath  he  had  skic^  ^^eived  trom  a  girave 
oplnloh  SI  to  the  breaking  op^n  an  oule^ 
door  foi^  the  |nirpose  of  executiOff  his  ^ir^r 
rant  \Jp6tk  (h^  Serjeiint's  expression  of 
hts  doubt  on  tfatf  point  of  breaking  opeit 
the  outer  ddor,  he  ceHainly  did  not  feel 
himself  justifii;d  in  advising  hiih  to  do  so. 
There  being  no  case  whatever  of  a  similar 
instance  upon  record,  he  had  no  authority^ 
to  tfold6  his  judgihent  as  to  the  legaliijr  ^ 
such  k  proceeding,  and  thought  proper  U 

refer  the  Serjeant  to  the  Iftw  officeiv  of  tM 
crown,  as  the  best  judsOs  of  the  law.  He 
hoped  the  riouse  would  not  find  any  ta^li 
with  him  for  not  adviilAg  the  Serjeant  to 
put  his  life  in  jeopardy^  Re  felt  thai  hf 
ought  not  to  urge  any  Oian  to  risk  his  liii 
Ih  a  proceeding  s^hich  such  person  dia 
not  think  right  to  undertake  himseli. 
Such  was  his  opinion  at  the  time,  and  such 
M/tM  hii  6pinion  still.  The  Serjeant  bad 
been  referred  to  all  the  sources,  from, 
which  he  wM  most  likely  to  obtain  com* 
petent  infernUtion,  to  those  officers  who 
were  accustomed  to  the  execution  of  war* 
rants  of  contempt.  But  as  to  the  break^^^ 
ing  open  of  the  outer  door  of  a  house,  to 
execute  his  Warranty  having,  as  he  before 
observed,  no  precedent  of  authority  what^ 
ever  to  direct  his  judgment,  he  could  nol 
advise  the  officer  to  risk  fats  life  upon  ana* 
logiel  and  reasoning.  Such  being  his 
conception,  he  took  that  course  which  ho 
thoUgnt  best,  by  referring  the  Serjeant  at 
Arms  to  those  ^ho  were  most  competent 
to  decide  and  direct  that  officer's  opera* 
don. 

The  Aitanuy  GtmrcH  observing^  that  ik 
had  been  stated  in  pretty  strong  terme 
that  if  ministers  had  foreseen  the  conse« 
quences  of  executing  the  warrant,  they 
never  would  have  advised  it,  declare^ 
that  he  for  hi^  part,  agreed  entirely  witn 
some  of  his  hon.  friends,  that  even  if  the 
consequences  could  have  been  foreseeop 
the  House  woAld  have  been  still  bound 
assert  their  privileges  in  the  manner 


to 

they  had  donel  '  He  regretted  as  much  aa 
any  man  whatever  calamities  had  takes 
place;  but  still  this  consideration  would 
have  hud  no  weight  in  determining  hia 
vote.  When  it  had  been  decided  thy 
the  hon.  baronet^s  publication  was  an  of- 
fence which  came  proper!  v  under  thecog^ 
nixaoceof  the  House,  be  tnen  only  looked 
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chief  it  WBS  calculated  to  pro<^uce.    It  wa? 
clear  that  no  greater  insult  could  be  of- 
fered to  the  House  of  Commons,  than  that 
which  the  hon.  baronet  intended  to  con- 
vey in  that  paper  upon  which  the  House 
had'  decided ;  and  he  thought  that  an  of- 
fence of  such  a  nature  ought  not  to  be 
punished  merely  by  a  reprimand.   In  case 
of  a  reprimand  being  conceived  a  suflUcient 
punishment,  there  were  always  two  par* 
ties  considered,  camely,  the  person  who 
was  to  give  the  reprimand^  and  the  per- 
son who  was  to  receive  it.     Now,  when 
the  person  who  was  to  receive  the  repri- 
mand stated  such  an  utter  contempt  of  the 
authority  of  those  who  gave  it,  as  the  hon. 
baronet  had  professed   to  feel,  the  repri- 
mand would  be  no  punishment.     It  would 
be  like  ordering  him  to   receive  a  repri- 
mand from   his  own  servants,  in  his  ser- 
vants hall  (Murmurs  of  disapprobation). 
He  meant  that  this  was  the  light  in  which 
the  hon.  baronet  might  feel  a  reprimand 
from  the  House.     It  appeared  to  him  that 
be  set  no  more  value  upon  the  authority 
of  that  House  than  a  right  hon.  and  learn-* 
ed  gent,  who  had  filled   that  chair  for- 
merly professed,  alluding  to  sir  Fletcher 
Norton,  who  said,  that  he  would  pay  no 
more  attention  to  the  resolutions  of  that 
House  than  to  those  of  a  set  of  drunken 
porters.     He  knew  no   punishment  ade- 
quate to  such  an  offence  except  imprison- 
ment.    However    he  regretted   the  cala- 
mities which  had  happened^  if  the  House 
had  ordered  any  punishment  slighter  than 
that  of  imprisonment,  it  would  have  been 
supposed  that  they  were   afraid   of  con- 
sequences ;  and  if  it  were  once  supposed 
that  this  House  was  governed  by  consi- 
derations of  that    nature,    its  character 
would  be  entirely  lost.  If  it  were  said  that 
ministers  were  deserving  of  serious  blame> 
for  not  foreseeing  all  the   possible  conse- 
quences which  might  follow  from   the  ex- 
ecution of  the  warrant,  he  would  answer, 
that  it  was  as  much  the  duty  of  the  gentle- 
men who  spoke  from  the  other  aide  of  the 
House  upon  that  question  to  have  fore- 
seen those   consequences;     and   if  they 
had  foreseen  them,  it  was  their  duty  to 
have  stated    them.     Ministers    certainly 
'did  not  expect  that  sort  of  resistance  which 
had  led  to  the  present  discussion.    When 
the  House  had  voted  fot  the  committal  of 
jBir  F.  Burdett,  he  took  it  for  eranted  ge- 
nerally that  the  warrant  would  have  been 
executed,  and  he  did  consider  the  parti- 
rular  circumstances  which    might    take 
place.     He  would  ask,  ^  did  miy  one  of 


those  who  voted  against  the  majority  fore* 
see  or  anticipate  the  sort  of  resistance 
which  was  made  ?  It  certainly  occurred 
to  him,^  and  to  many  others,  thst  some  re- 
sistance was  e^tpected  .from  abroad.     Ic 
never  occurred  to  him  that  the  resistance 
would  have  come  from  the  hon.  baronet 
himself,    who  had  so  recently  declared 
under  his  own  hand  that  the  House  had  a 
right  to  commit  its  own  members.     If  he 
had  been  then  asked  his  opinion,  he  would 
have  said  confidently  that  he  did  not  be- 
believe  the  hon.  baronet  would  have  per- 
sonally resisted  the  execution  of  the  war* 
ranti    But  it  had  been  imputed  as  crimi- 
nal in  his  Majesty's  ministers  not  to  have 
made  up  their  minds  sooner  on  the  lega* 
lity  of  breaking  open   an  outer  door.     It 
must,  however,  be  recollected    that  the 
Serjeant  at  arms  had  twice  been  admitted 
into  the  presence  of  sir  F.  Burdett,  and  had 
opportunities  of   executing   his  warrant 
each  time,  in  which  case  that  question  of 
doubt  would  never  have  arisen.  Sir  Francis 
might  have  been  arrested  either  on  Fri- 
day, or  Saturday,  without    the   necessity 
of  breaking  open  a  door.     He  hoped  that 
he  should  not  be  blamed  for  not  being 
able  to    give  an  immediate    opinion  on  a 
case  which  was  not  governed  by  precedent* 
and  where  he  had  only  to  form  an  opinion 
fjom  analogy.     If  the  case  had  not  been 
a  doubtful  one,    or  if  it  had  been  withiti 
the   general   custom  of    parliament,  the 
Speaker  would  have  been   able  to  have 
given  the  serjeant  a  decide  d  opinion  ;  but 
It  was  because  it  was  a  doubtful  case  that 
it  was  submitted  to  legal   opinions.     Had 
he  been  in  the  place  of  the  serjeaiit  at 
arms,  he  would  have    broken  open  the 
door  in  the  first  instance]  but  he  could 
not  expect  the  serjeant  to  have  taken  upon 
himself  such  responsibility,  without  the 
authority  of  legal  advice.    If  the  serjeant 
at  arms  had  had  recourse  to  military  aid  in 
the  first  instance,  without  trying  the  civil 
power,  and  lives  had  been  lost,  he  would 
nave  justly  exposed  himself  to  severe  at- 
tacks from  gentlemen  on  the  other  side. 
He  thought  that  it  was  evident  that  mi- 
nisters had  no  right  to  give  him  directions 
in  the  mode  of  executing  his  warrant,  and 
that  the  case  was  a  doubtful   one,  which 
arose  from  the  mahner  in  which  the  hon. 
baronet  chose  lo  resist  the  execution  of  the 
warrant 

Sir  John  Sd)righi  said,  that  if  he  could 
Imve  formed  any  conception  that  the  hon. 
baronet  could  have  been  capable  of  pro- 
ceeding so  far,  ho  would  have  been  tha 
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last  man  in  that  House  to  have  compro- 
mised its  authority,  by  acceding  to  the 
adoption  of  any  other  than  the  most  rigo- 
TOQs  proceedings.  IP  ever  there  had  been 
t;onduct  more  disgraceful  than  any  other 
that  had  yet  come  under  the  cognizance 
«f  the  House,  It  was  that  of  the  hon.  ba- 
ronet, if  that  hon-  baronet  wanted  to  try 
the  simple  question  of  ri^t  in  the  present 
instance,  was  it  not  in  his  power  to  hav^e 
done  so  without  disturbing  the  public 
peace  for  four  successive  days  ?  Was  this 
nis  love  of  civil  liberty,  stirring  up  an  in- 
furiated mob  to  aid  him  in  the  grave  solu- 
tion of  a  ffreat  constitutional  question? 
Was  it  an  instance  of  his  ^  zeal  for  civil 
liberty,  that  a  tyrannical  mob  should  line 
the  froht  of  his  house,  and  compel  every 
passenger  to  uncover,  while  passing  the 
house  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett.  He  (Sir 
John)  was  not  one  of  those  disposed  to 
pay  that  servile  testimony  of  compulsory 
nomage  to  the  house  of  the  hon.  baronet, 
and  in  consequence  neither  he  nor  his 
Carriage  passed  that  way.  He  agreed  in 
every  thtng.that  had  fallen  from  his  hon. 
and  esteemed  friend,  who  had  opened  the 
4lebate,  and  thought  the  House  bound,  for 
the  sake  of  their  own  dignity,  to  support 
his  majesty's  ministers  in  the  present  cri- 
tical emergency.  Before  he  sat  down, 
he  would  say  one  word  in  behalf  of  a  per- 
son whom  he  thought  had  not  been  done 
sufficient  justice  to,  he  meant  the  seijeant 
at  arms,  whom  he  described  aa  a  man  of 
pT^at  activity  and  tried  personal  courage. 
He  thought  that  the  conduct  of  the  Ser- 
jeant throughout  was  wholly  free  from 
blame. 

Sir  Sonmd  RomUfy  said,  that  it  was  not 
his  intention,  at  present,  to  go  into  the 
grounds  of  the  vote  he  had  already  given, 
•ven  if  it  was  thought  necessary,  in  con- 
sequence of  late  occurrences,  to  restate 
those  ^rounds.  His  principal  object  in 
now  rising,  was  to  mark  to  the  House,  in 
vindication  of  the  vote  he  intended  to 
give,  the  difference  between  the  resolution 
proposed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer and  the  original  amendment ;  he  was 
one  of  those  who  thought  that. the  6rst 
Letter  and  Argument  of  the  hon.  baronet 
was  not  an  offence  cognizable  by  that 
House,  and  being  of  that  opinion,  he 
could  not  now  agree  to  a  vote,  catling  his 
subsequent  Letier  to  the  Speaker,  an  ag- 
gravation of  that  original  offence.  At  the 
same  time,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  stating 
his  sense  of  the  gross  impropriety  of  that 
letter,  aad  with  respect  to  the  whole  con- 


duct of  Sir  4^.  Burdett,  since  the  vote  of 
commitment,  he  confessed  that  it  was  to 
him  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  that 
houv  baronet  could  have  been  prevailed 
upon  to  adopt  the  counsel  he  had  acted 
upon  in  furtherance  of  an  object  that  was 
attainable  in  a  way  so  obviously  prefer- 
able to  the  one  so  injudiciousiy  resolved 
upon.     Had  the  hon.  bait,  had  a  mind  to 
try  a  legal  right,  he  might  as  well  have 
chosen  to  try  ft  on  a  motion  for  an  kabea$ 
cwpus,  or  an  action  for  false  imprisonment! 
as  put  it  to  the  chance  of  an  indictment 
for  murder.    If  he  had  submitted  upon 
the  warrant  being  first  exhibited  to  him, 
there  was  no  lawyer  who  could  say,  that 
he  would  thereby  have  ffiven  up  any  of 
his  legal  rights,  or  deprived  himselx  of 
any  remedy  which  the  law  could  givo 
him.     He  did,  however,  feel  some  sor« 
prize  when  he  heard  hon.  members  in 
that  House  say,  that  if  they  had  foreseen 
all  the    copseouenccs,  they  would  havo 
voted  as  they  did.    Not  to  say  any  thing 
of  the  calamities  which  had  taken  plac^, 
he  would  ask,  was  it  nothing  that  the  cha- 
racter of  the  House  should  have  suffered 
so  seriously  by  having  that  power  now 
called  in  question,  which  was  before  sup- 
posed unquestionable  ?    As  to  supporting 
the  dignity  of  the  House  upon  this  occa- 
sion, those  who  talked  most  of  its  dignity 
opposed  the  expulsion  of  sir  F.  Burdett,' 
from  the  idea  that  not  only  the  rabble  or 
,  mere  boys,  but  that  the  householders  of 
the  great  city  of  Westminster  conceived 
that  House  to  be  so  much  in  the  wrong 
that   they   would    undoubtedly  re-elect 
htm,  if  he  were  expelled.     What  kind  of 
dignity,  then,  was  that,  which  had  no  re- 
ference to  character,  or  to  the  opinion  of 
the  country  ?     When  it  was  asked  from 
the  o^ier  side,  did  those  who  sat  on   his 
side  of  the  House,  foresee  the  consequences 
of  the  vote,  he  would  say  for  one,  that  ha 
did,  and  warned  the  House  of  the  conse« 
quences;   bat  if  he  had  foreseen  moro 
clearly  what  would  have  taken  place,  ho 
could  not  have  spoken  more  explicitly, 
without  being  liable  at  the  time  to  too 
charge  of  suggesting  things  that  otherwise 
would  possibly  not  have  taken  place.    Hi 
certainly  thought  the  conduct  of  ministers 
blameable  (an  expression*  of  disapproba* 
tion  frofai  the  ministerial  Benches.)     Hm 
did  not  know  how  to  reply  to  those  inar- 
ticuiat*  arguments,  but  would  wish  to 
hear  what  was  to  be  said  on  the  other 
side. 
Captain  Ptcrktr^  in  a  tone  of  great  aai« 


pifl       itAjtk  )ie)9i&T«St  Arm  10, 

f|l4iD^.  by  \^U  ffommls*  the  «wu  of  th^ 

boqoMi^l^Ie  baroa^t  |i>  t^^ii  \u  the  cqm^ 

(Crie9  of  orcler,  prdf  r !) 

Mr.  J'onfMy  rpf^  IP  order,  .9fl4  W?» 
proceisdtng  ftp  coimiE^en^  upo^  th«  hisMy 
fippaFliam^nUrv  langui^e  ths|t  h^d  be^P 
resortaa  to  by  toe  boo.  ge^Uemaow  when 

l^aptam  Barker  readijy  ac)ioQwledg^d, 
^f^t  Q$  bad  been  in^?ertej>t)y  burned 
into  axi  ^^pre^i^n  tbdt  cpqld  qot  ^i  ^l\  ap* 
Ply  to  lihe  learned  g^^tl^man,  find  apcH 
>Pgi9^  to  that  gentl^jQaQ  and  the  IjLoiiM 
for  the  error  b^  b94  been  momentarily  be« 
tray^d  into.  He  ppuld  i^t«  however  oelp 
f  2Ppres9iog  h'm  w\^k»  th^  the  Uoupe  would 
^dopt  the  proper  cot^r^^  ^x  once,  am)  expel 
•ir  T»  Burdeu.  Tl|i$  pbj^j^Qn  to  thai 
npevf^ii  to  be,  tb^^t  air  Francin  woa(d  bo 
T^IVrM  |tgaii|  i  b«l^  ho  bad  toQ  good  ^p 
onliHon  of  the  good  peiy^e  of  the  electofs  of 
W^fltmjoster  10  belipve  tb^t  possibly*  He 
WM  iftti«fie4«  Ibat  wheo  oi?f:e  they  jpiew 
all  cbe  pftrlieulfMra  of  bis  lat?  conduct,  tbey 
^W\i  oevor  retiprp  biq9  ^P  veprfseat  ibem 
^in  40  (hl^t  Ho\i8e. 

Lpr4  F^rchfticr  thought  no  If^pgqage 
could  be  too  strong  tp  repry^fih  the  con- 
duct of  ibe  hon,  baroneti  frooi  beginning 
to  end.  lie  felt  bioisfslf  ohligedj  there^ 
fore>  upon  this  occasion,  to  r^Jly  round 
tbe  liovse,  %nd  the  authority  of  tb? 
Ifpe^r  and  of  bis  wanrai^t  >  bat  at  the 
af^ipe  tifop  be  thought  the  ealamiti^  which 
bful  t^en  placp  proceeded  as  n^acb  ^rom 
Ibp  b^ckwardpps^  of  fpinisters  as  ff ofn  the 
ifltompf rate  passiow  of  misgui|led  indjvi- 
4uala,  He  cpu|d  not  avoid  popdemning 
^P  wipiop  given  by  the  attorneytgepp* 
1^,  inat  a  reprimand  froip  that  House  to 
air  F.  Bnrdett,  would  be  like  a  reprimand 
iu  tbp  ^rvapts'  ball  from  bis  own  ser* 
v^ntfu  Hp  copld  not  see  the  justice  of 
tbi$  popiip^i^n.  pr  bow  it  could  be  ad- 
ducp4  9»  W  argoment  for  imprisonment 
instead  of  repriipand.  It  had  bf  «n  mked 
wbptbor  gpntjemen  on  tb^t  side  of  the 
I)opse.bpd  $4}prehended  apy  opposition  tn 
i4  ffom  that  which  bad  beep  stated  in  the 
very  paper,  in  which  the  gfaHlcmep  on 
tbp  other  side  spid  that  be  b^f)  acknow- 
Ipdgpd  tbp  vight  of  the  House  to  coqipiit 
iti  pieipbers.  In  that  very  pff  er#  bow* 
ever*  he  found  fault  with  a  warr^^pt  siml- 
h(  tp  that,  under  which  bp  bo4  been  ar» 
rp8lp4t  PPd,  tberei»re«  there  was  repson  to 
suppose  that  he  would  not  submit  to  it* 
'^W  miepot  ai  arn^s  wpl  plpce4  >a  p  ipost 


%i|r^wpr4  ^fatlPO*  W^  bp  Pakcd  for 
militpry  aid.  b^  wpy  tpbt«  tk^  bi;  obooid 
have  itt  bnt  that  be  mPft  ppt  at  bift  9wu 

Cerii  I  apd  that  if  v^  live^  werp  )os|,  ^fui 
is  cendupt  abould  turn  out  to  be  iUrgM# 
bp  Plight  be  hanged  fpr  it*  \%  r^nlly  ap- 
pppred  as  if  ministers,  ppoff  thi*  pccusioo^ 
ps  upon  a  former  ope  (the  Wpkberea  Ex- 
pedition) first  resolved  upon  n  fq^^dk^ 
tmm:  But  afterwards  when  tbey  A<P%r4 
that  the  boo.  baronet  bad  a^ tpplly  lockeil 
bis  doer  and  pot  up  the  cbain,  ibia  ap« 
peered  tp  them  a  combination  of  cireona- 
stpocep  which  was  not  to  bP  foi^eaecii. 
Their  coifp^-mffin  bid  then  filled  |  thrw 
began  to  contiider  Pjpcadilly  ps  ^  fortri 
pnd  it  required  PWiy  pieptingp  of  t^e  .^ 
binet  council  to  ^etprnnpe  bow  it  wrpa  to 
bp  attacked. 

Mr.  Siej^m  WB^  a  littlp  spra^Js^  m  tbt 
opinion  of  bis  right  bpg.  vltnd  (sir  9. 
HpipiUy)*  that  as  there  wpa  po  origioal  of^ 
fence,  tbis  Letter  conM  ^t  properly  bn 
cplled  pa  Pggrafption.  Wi%  right  bon* 
pnd  leprped  Triep^  appparpd  tP  gQ  tbe 
whole  length  of  prguipg,  tb\t  air  F.  Bnr-* 
dett  ousfbt  not  to  be  in  pny  mppoor  po« 

pished  for  the  insoltp  ofiered  to  tbe  Hmsh 
in  this  liptter.  Thp  pn»pn4(Ppnl  wbipb  dp^ 
clpred  it  pn  pggrava^on  pf  bif  fonnpir' 
offence,  woul^  go  so  far  in  ppoisbmpm, 
tb;tt  if  the  hpo^  hpronPi  or  ai\y  bojty  ^^ 
bimi  should  petition  fpr  hip  dio^ga,  this 
ppper  would  then  bp  taken  illtQ  ponside- 
ration  in  afsignipg  tbp  prpppr  B)f asppe  ^f 
^punishment     As  |o  tbp  coodpptpf  tbo 
hon,  baroppt  in  tbe  mo4t  pf  refistpnpp  bp 
resolved  on,  he  was  glad  to  M  4i^  |io 
hon.  member  in  that  House  approved  of 
it;  and  this  was  a  cirfppp^gncp.ppoa 
which  he  might  congratulate  tb^  WPPO 
and  the  qoun^y.  Tbp  hon,  bprapet  inigbt 
bpve  tried  thp  Ipgplitv  of  thp  if arfppt  sp* 
tisfactori^y  without  adopting  the  modp  of 
resistappp  he  had  chosen.    It  appeared  to 
the  oth^r  ^i4p  of  the  Hopye*  tbpt  a  warrppt 
which  4i4  pot  pUow  an  ou|^  door  to  be 
broken  wps  absolutely  potbiogi  Thpy  how« 
ever  s«.*emed  to  have  iprgotteo  thpt  there 
ifere  many  writs  for  debt  ip  ci^jl  pction, 
v$hiiih  cpiAd  opt  be  enforced  by  break- 
ing doors.    Tbeie  writs  w^rc  pevmhelf^s 
nut  Eeckonpd  as  nugatpryi  nor  di<i  bf  <ee 
thai  it  would  bp  pny  imppaf^ntpnt  or  the 
dignity  pr  authority  pf  the  Honsp.  if  ibeir 
warrant  was  of  the  fpo^p  footing  an  pnrny 

of  the  king'4  writs«  wbiph  dp  not  juitily 
the  breaking  ipto  a  bouae  to  eufoscp  ihpm, 
)$ome  hon.  geptlpmen  b«d  ipid«  tbpt  they 

bid  focpspen  tbe  oompqnpnppi  wbicb  m 


fcllowed  Nm  the  ytMtgf  (ha  coomiift* 
meat  of  the  ban*  barqnel.  9q^  ibr  hit 
^iwn  p»it«  be  nertt  co^lcl  anticipiOe  any 
reiist9iM:«  to  (be  execociQO  of  the  warraQl» 
l^eca\ise  tbe  wb<4^  of  the  arcpmeat  againft 
lb»t  vote  vent  to  ^ew  thM  it  vroeld  tlb  e 
triumph  to  the  bon.  berwet  to  go  to  the 
Tow«r,  from  which  he  covM  iippe  his  Hbeb 
IB  abtindeiice.  It  bad  been  charge4  «ipoe 
hi«  majesty's  ministers,  that  they  bad  not 
tahea  sMwimt  measures  for  the  security 
of  the  loetropoliSf  as  well  aa  that  they  had 
not  given  to  the  seijeant  at  arms  a  soSciept 
fbrpe  to  enable  him  to  execute  the  war- 
rant. As  to  the  first  point,  be  contended^ 
thnt  alt  proper  measures  had  been  taken 
to  iosqre  the  peace  of  the  metropolis.  Jt 
was  not  to  be  expected,  that  the  ge?eni« 
meptj  in  the  expectation  of  riots,  should 
linf  e  stationed  a  military  force  in  every 
Street.  If  they  had  so  done  their  condoct 
woeld  heve  been  most  loodly  cepdeoined 
by  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  for  hav- 
inig  en4eevoiired  to  pot  down  the  civil 
by  resorting  to  the  military  power.-— 
Qreat  credit  on  the  contrary,  was  doe  to 
the  government  for  theai  prsoantions,  as 
well  as  to  the  military  for  the  moderation 
wbieb  they  bad  displayedi  in  the  course 
of  the  painful  doty  they  bed  to  perform. 
A#  to  the  ohartte  that  no  adequate  force 
wns  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  seijeani; 
thet  had  been  so  ofien  answered,  that  it 
was  strange  it  Aonld  sMH  be  repeated. 
The  warrant  might  uoqoostionably  have 
been  execoted  either  onA-tday  or  Satur* 
4ey*  without  anv  necemity  for  forcing  the 
Q9ter  floor;  and  in  the  end  the  warvane 
l|l4  fortnnately  been  pot  in  eieeutien 
without  any  reconrse  to  military  force,  or 
any  eSasion  of  blood.  Whiht  it  was  to 
be  eppnobended  that  lives  might  be  lost 
on  both  sides  in  ease  of  eaecusingtbewarw 
t%nt  by  force,  whal  would  ^ave  been  the 
qpinioe  of  gentlemen  respecting  the  con* 
4oct  f  f  government,  if  minister  had  or* 
dered  the  seijeant  to  execute  his  wammt } 
(fit  toriied  out  to  be  illegal  to  force  the 
onter  door,  and  that  lives  bad  been  lost  in 
acofUliet.  wonM  it  have  been  a  justifica- 
tien  of  the  seijeant,  on  an  indictment  for 
mwrder«  to  plead  the  directions  of  his  Ma- 
Jesty'a  ministers?  When  a  doubt  therefore, 
ngiim  in  the  miwl  of  any  of  his  right  hon. 
firiends*  it  was  perfectly  right  to  suspend 
the  exeeotiOB  of  the  warrant,  till  that 
deabt  was  removod  by  referi inx  to  the 
highest  legal  aotlmrity.  Fram  M  the  at* 
t^q^  then  which  he  had  been  ahie  to 
hlllnw  npon  the  eot^t,  it«na  hisofdnlon 


that  hie  Mfgnsty's  minister^  so  far  fiom 
deserving  reprobation,  werc^  on  the  con^ 
Irary,  for  the  whole  of  their  conduct,  enti« 
tied  to  praise.  But  it  had  been  tauntingly 
asked,  on  a  former  night,  whether  they 
cnll  tbil  standljng  by  the  King  ?  To  this, 
he  shotti4  answer*  ye&'^To  stand  by  the 
priWlegos  of  that  House,  was  to  maintain 
the  aothority  of  parliament;  and  to  stan4 
by  the  parliament*  was  to  stand  by  the  con- 
stitution, and  cnnieqaently  by  the  King*. 
Upon  the  wholes  he  was  convinced  thai 
thf  ministers  ha4  4one  their  doty;  and  if 
the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  ^onld  bri^ 
forward  any  motion  for  a  direct  ceosuit 
againsi  them  for  thf ir  c^ndyct  they  wonl4 
find  themselves  opposed  by  an  nnnsoally 
large  majority. 

JBirl  Tu^  stated  in  ezplanetion  th# 
he  had  impote4  it  as  matter  of  blame  19 
hie  Majesty's  ministers  that  they  he4  nt^ 
till  Monday  placed  such  a  force  at  the  dia^ 
posal  of  the  seijeantf  as  he  fleemed  necea* 
sar^r  to  enable  him  to  eyecnte  the  warrm>t» 

bit  Sp  BomilUf  explained,  that  be  hs^ 
never  said  that  he  had  foreseen  the  con* 
sequenoes  which  had  resqlted  actually  from 
the  vote  of  oommitment,  but  that  be  had 
foreseen  comeqaences  ftom  that  vote 
which  he  did  not  deem  it  proper  to  state 
at  the  time. 

Mr,  C,  ff.  W^m  denied  that  it  had  been 
stated  as  a  metter  of  charge  agninst  hie 
M^eit/e  mtnisiess,  that  they  had  net  em» 
ployed  dm  mililary  in  the  first  instance. 
l%e  cherge  was,  thai  the  saoretary  of  state 
being  at  the  bead  of  the  civil  power,  had 
net  employed  it  so  soon  as  heehould  have 
donfi  and  was  leapomiible  for  e|l  the  de»* 
gefons  conseqnenees  that  might  have  r^ 
soked  from  the  tiase  lost.  It  would  not  be 
said  thaihis  M^esty's  miniaterf  were  nnac* 
qnainted  wifb  the  scenes  that  took  place^ 
as  tbey  might  have  leamed  them  front  one 
of  their  own  body.-^Lord  WfgiiOfeland, 
who  had  been  assailed  with  some  med  by 
the  mob.1  Mioiaters  were  cnlpeble  foe 
having  left  Piccadilly  during  the  whole  of 
Friday ,«in  the  pamessioo  of  a  viotoof  eol- 
lectien,  who  obliged  all  that  passed  thfoogh 
that  atreet  to  take  off  their  hala  to  the  ma* 
jeaiy  of  the  asob.  A  few  constable^  em* 
ployed  in  time,  w6ttld  have  dispemed  the 
assemblage  of  boys,  scarcely  imen>  en* 
gageil  in  dial  riotous  pfoceedmg.  The  mob 
that  attacked  the  houae  of  Wa  hon.  fipiend 
(sir  J.  Anatruther)  might  have  been  die«» 
persed  in  the  same  way ;  as  well  ea  that 
which  had  msailed  the  howe  of  the  noUo 
lord  (Gastieioagfa),    Mono  hot  biya  wtn 
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%t  first  concerned  ;n  ihe  distarbanccs ;  but 
when  it  waa  found  that  they  were  left  so 
to 'act  with  impunity,  othera  bent  upon 
h)ore  serioas  mischief  joiiTed/  and  then 
llieir  first  inarch  was  to  Downing-street. 
The  military  were  retorted  to  upon  that 
occasion,  but  not  until  the  riot  had  come 
«nder  the  very  noses  of  his  Majesty's  mi- 
nisters. The  Serjeant  at  arms  had  a  right 
to  expect  that  those  who  supported  the 
issue  oF  the  warrant,  should  have  pointed 
but  to  him  how  it  was  to  be  executed.  ^  If 
the  Serjeant  had  gone  tb  consult  his  learn^ 
ed  friend  (Mr.  Adam),  he  was  convinced 
lie  would  have  received  much  better  ad* 
Vice  than  it  appeared  he  had  rcceivec). 
His  hon.  artd  learned  friend  had  very  pro- 
perly not  considered  the  question  on  nar- 
row grounds  of  legal  analogy,  but  rested 
it  upon  much  higher  grounds.  The  House 
inust  have  every  power  necessary  to  give 
effect  to  its  warrant.  What  other  court 
had  the  same  power  to  send  its  officer  to 
search  the  house  of  a  witness  for  papers,  as 
that  House  had  done  last  year  in  the  case 
of  captain  Sandon?  The  House  unques- 
tionably possessed  all  the  powers  neces- 
sary to  enforce  its  ^lirrant,  and  it  was  with 
regret  he  found  these  powers  weakened 
by  being  placed  upon  lower  grounds  than 
those  upon  which  they  actually  rested. 
The  warrant  was  an  attachment  of  a  crimi- 
nal nature,  as  having  issued  upon  a  con- 
viction declared  by  a  vote  of  that  House. 
With  respect  to  the  question  before  them, 
he  could  not  help  agre^ng  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Excheotter,  though  with  a  vi6w  to 
unanimity,  he  should  throw  out  the  pro- 
priety of  substituting  for  "  a  high  aggrava- 
tion of  his  previous  offence/'  the  words, 
**  that  the  House'had  received  the  paper 
with  great  indignation.^'  If  his  hon. 
friends  should  agree  to  a  resolution  so 
f^orded,  they  might  pass  it  with  unanimity; 
but  at  the  same  tm^,  he  must  add,  that  he 
had  himself  no  objection  to  the  words  of 
the  amendttient  as  it  then  stood. 

Mr.  Bere^ford  observed,  that  hbwever 
indecorous  'or  disorderly  it-  might  be  for 
gentlemen  to  interrupt  others  when  speak- 
ing, by  exnressing  the  words  *'  yes,"  or 
**  no,"  the  House  would  excuse  farai  when 
he  admitted  that  he  was  one  of  ttiose  who 
hade<f  interrupted  mn  hon.  and  learned  gent, 
(fir  S.  Ronvihy.)  If  that  hon.  member 
were  then  present,  be  should  gladly  make 
tfir  Bpoloffy  to  him.  The  ground  of  bis 
ioterrupnon  was*  that  to  ai^uestion  put 
by  .ih«  hMU  and  Itamed  samber,  he  was 


anxious  tV  answer  that' he  did  not  regret 
the  vote  which  he'h^d  given  in  the  fbrcner 
instance ;    for    however    enigmatical      it 
might  appear  to  others,  it  was  his  opinion, 
that  except  the  shedding  a  little   blood, 
much  good  had  resulted  to  the  constita* 
tion  and  the' country  from  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding.   He  had  voted  for  sending    sfr 
F.  Burdett    to    the  Tower,  because    he 
thought  his  object' was  to  overturn  the  con- 
stitution, and .  revolutionize  the  coantry. 
When  he  had  used  the  words.  *•  No,   no/* 
therefore,  .it  was  to  shew  that  he  was    not 
afraid  that,  in  case  of  his  expulsion^  the 
electors  of  Westminster  would  re-elect  this 
sangaiAary  man ;  he  could  use  no   other 
term,  because  if  he  were  not  sanguinary, 
he  might  hiftve  itiaintained  his  principles 
without  hazarding  the*  isffosion  of  blood. 
He  was  not  to  Se  intimidated  ;  nor   did 
he  think  the  House  woujd  be  intimidated 
by  any  apprehension  Irom  a  mob.    -If  he 
was  not  aware  that  he  should  ncft  carry  the 
feeling  of  the  House  with  him,  he  would 
move  for  the  expulsion  of  tha^  hon.  ba^ 
ronet.     He  should,  therefore,  vole  for  the 
amendment  of  the  right  hon.  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer. 

Lord  Milton  meant  to  confine  himself 
in  what  ire  should  say  to  the  subject  ac- 
tually before  the  House.    They  bad  two 
propositions  before  them,  one  tot  passing- 
over  the  Letter  without  any  notice  ;  the 
other  a  resolution  that  it  was  a  high   ag* 
gravation  of  the  former  ofience.    To  the 
first  he  could  not  give   his  concurrence, 
and  still  less  upon  tbeargumentsemployed 
by  the  hon.  gent.,  its  author,  in  recom* 
mending  it  to  the  House,  because,  if  good 
for  any  thing,  these  arguments  wooM  be 
good  against  taking  any  steps  whatever 
against  the  hon.  baronet.     He  agreed  that 
it  would  be  unworthy  of  the  magnanimity 
or  the  dignity  of  the  House,  to  be  intimi- 
dated by  any  fear  of  the  niob«  or  by  the 
terrors  of  a  Westminster  election.     But  as 
he  could  not  support  the  motion,  so  nei- 
ther could  he  agree  in  the  amendment, 
because  whilst  it  agreed  that  the  Letter 
was  a  high  aggravation  of  the  previous  of. 
fence,  it  still  stated  that  it  was  not  neces* 
sary  to  take  further  notice  of  it  at  present. 
The  Letter  either  was  or  was  not  an  ag- 
gravation of  the  former  olience.  If  it  was 
an  aggravation^  the  House  should  notice 
it.     £1  evading  any  notice  of  the  Letter, 
the  amendment  would  have  the  same  ef- 
fect as  the  motion.    If  it  was  not  an  ag- 
gra? ation^  it  was  better  not  to  uke  any 
notice  of  it    But  as  all  were-agreed  that 
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the  Letter  was  an  aggravation,  the  regolu- 
tipn  should  be  worded  in  another  manner. 
The  House  was  bound  to  take  some  fur- 
tber  steps,  which  it  was  not  for  him  to 
point  oat.  And  here  they  had  experience 
of  the  embarras<iment  resulting  from  their 
vote  for  commitment.  Had  they  stopped 
short  at  reprimand,  they  might  have  still 
something  in  their  bands.  But  they  bad 
expended  all  their  ammunition,  and  had 
iuflicted  the  greatest  punishment  at  once. 
If  they  had  stopped  shorL,  they  might,  in 
t(ib  instance,  send  the  honourdble  baronet 
to  the  Tower.  As  he  could  not  agree  in 
cjtber  the  motion  or  the  amendment,  he 
should  not  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  vote 
for  either,  and  should  consequently  vote 
against  both. 

jVIr.  lofUkton  thought,  that  if  ever  there 
l^d  been  a  question  that  called  for  unani- 
ipity,  it  was  the  one  under  consideraVion. 
Ue  aiiould   not,  however,  travel  into  the 
extraneous  topics  which  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  discussion,  and  by  none 
more  than  by  ihe  hon.  and  learned  gent. 
QHt,  Stephen),. whose  compliments  to  the 
gentlemen  on  his  side  of  the  House,  he 
looked  upon  as  insults,  and  upon  whose 
observations,    considering    his    age   and 
learning,  he  should  not  animadvert,  if,  he 
had  not  beard  them  with  a  degree  of  in- 
dignation.   Notwithstanding  the  defence 
of  his  Majesty's  mmisters,  which  had  been 
made  by  that  hon.  member,  he  was  con- 
vinced that  much  of  the  guilt  would  full 
upon  them.      Whatever   opinion   might 
have  been  entertained  of  the  propriety  of 
censuring  the  former  Letter  of  sir  F.  Bur- 
dett,  there*  could  be  but  one  opinion  as  to 
the  latter.     No  hon.  member  could  doubt 
that  it  was  an  insult  to  the  Speaker,  and 
through  him  to  the  House.     To  tell  the 
Speaker  of  that  House  that  he  knew  the 
warrant  he  had  signed  to  be  an  illegal^ 
warrant,  was  a  gross  insult,  was  language 
which  no  one  gentleman  could  be  per- 
nutted  to  use  towards  another,  faj*  less  to 
the  Speaker  of  that  House.     The  House 
yi^  therefore  bound  to  express  its  resent- 
ment at  the  proceeding ;    and  so  strongly 
did  he  feel  on  the  subject^  that  he  was 
bound  to  declare  that  he  felt  himself  call- 
ed on,  and  was  determined  to  resent  il.^ 
This  sentiment  he  could  not  utter  but  with' 
regret.    Those  gentlemen  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  engaging  and  amiable, 
manners  of  that  hon.  baronet  would  give 
bim  credit  fbr  the  reluctance  he  felt  on 
this  occasion.    Whatever  he  found  him- 
^If  bound  to  say  was  wrung  from  him  by 


the  strongest  coavictiop,  and  a  cpnscieuti- . 
ous  sense  of  public  duty.     However  pain<« 
ful  tjjie  task,  whatevcir  sacrifice  it  migjtt 
cost  bim  on  the  score  of  private  feelings, 
he  was  still  compel  led,  upon  considera- 
tions of  a  higher  public  nature,  to  perform 
his  duty.     It  was  an  imperious  obligation 
upon  him,  which  he  was  bound  unanswer-, 
ably  and   unalterably  to  discbarge,  by 
declaring  that  in  his  mind  the  case  under 
consideration  was  one,  which  was  not  to 
be  justified.     He  could  not  reconcile  it  to 
any  principle  of  patriotism,  or  public  spi- 
rit, that  one,  who   professed  to   be  tha 
friend  of  liberty,  and  the  advocate  of  the 
laws,  should  for  four  days  have  continued 
a  fruitless  resistance  to  the  Speaker's  war-, 
rant,  at  the  hazard  of  incurriofi^  the  loss 
of  several  lives.     It  was  the  opmion  of  a 
great  statesman,  now  unfortunately    no 
more  (Mr.Fox).  that  nothingcould^juslify  ^ 
resistance  but  the  certain  prospect  of  ulti- 
mate Success.     The  hon-  baronet  could 
certainly   have   entertained  no   hope   or 
prospect  of  being   able,  by  means  of  a 
riotous  mob,  successfully   to  resist    the 
whole  military  force  at  the  disposal  of  the. 
government ;    and  yet  he   had,  to    the 
great  disturbance  of  the  ^uiet  of  the  me** 
tropolis,  persevered  in  a  fruitless  resistance 
for  four  Jays. 

Amongst  the  various  grounds  of  com- 
plaint which  he  had  against  the  hon.  ba- 
ronet, he  could  not  pass  over  his  implied 
promise  to  the  Serjeant  at  Arms,  to  ac- 
company him  to  the  Tower.  He  had. 
lived  on  terms  of  friendship  with  that 
hon.  baronet:  but  this  was  an  act  so 
wholly  unworthy  of  him,  that  he  must  for 
ever  abjure  him  either  as  a  private  or  a 
political  friend.  Another  ground  of  com- 
plaifit  on  his  part  against  sir  F.  Burdett 
was,  that  from  the  first  to  the  last  moment 
of  his  obstinate  and  unconstitutional  re- 
sistance, he  bad  been  attended  in  his  house 
by  the  brother  of  a  notorious  and  avowed 
traitor,  'ibis  he  could  not  easily  forgive 
him.  He  was  far,  indeed,  from  inferring 
the  treason  of  one  brother  from  the  trea- 
son of  another.  He  did  not  therefore 
mean,  by.  any  means,  to  say,  that  Mr. 
Roger  O'Connor  was  a  traitor.  But  if, 
what  was  impossiblei  he  had  been  in  the 
situation  of  sir  F.  Burdett,  he  should  not 
have  associated  with  any  man  to  whon^ 
e^n  a  shadow  of  suspicion  could  attach  ; . 
he  should  not  have  been  attended  by  the. 
brother  of  Arthur  O'Connor,  that  vile 
traitoo  who  emplo  ved  himself  in  writin|^ 
in  a  ^per  puoii4t^  ia  the  English  l^« 
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gvt9i$i  d«  Pari^  the  tb6M  ftyul»  blM,  tnd 
sCSndtloUs  libels  upon  tbe  ^iiitli  g<nrera- 
nienc  and  liattoB :  A  pslp^r  pritited  in  th« 
Bflgnsh  hriguagtt  no  doubt  Wtth  a  view  to 
bll  ciitalated  for  ibe  disMminatidn  of  his 
sedition  and  treasons,  hi  tbese  realnal 
l/fia  tht^'the  fnanner,  by  the  introdoctidft 
of  (6tt\gk  libels  Add  treasons,  that  th6  li- 
bifty  6r  pnbtie  spirit  of  the  country  tvsts 
t6  b6  a^tfefted  And  animated?  All  such 
Mceeding^  di  the  hon.  baronet  ht  should 
mitt  the  bottotn  of  his  heart  dtselaiiki,  and 
«ffef  d^ermiiled  to  oppose  him  in  etety 
instance.  He  had  but  tnt  word  more  to 
nM.  He  had  thought  that  the  former 
Letter  ought  not  to  have  been  noticed,  be- 
tfsase  he  had  a  doubt  as  to  tb6  propriety 
of  the  proceeding  proposed.  The  House, 
however,  was  the  best  judge  of  its  parlia- 
mentary privileges.  He  had  never  a 
d6ubt  that  it  was  an  ofience  that  might  be 
punished  by  a  reprim&nd  or  a  prosecu- 
tion. But  on  this  occasion  he  should 
vote  for  th6  amendment^  as  the  stronger 
measure. 

Sir  Jamei  HaU  supported  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  C  Hutclmuan  trusted  that  his  pub- 
lie  conduct  would  protect  him  (Vom  the 
imputation  of  speaking  disrespedtfuITv  of 
the  Commons  of  the  united  kingr<K>m. 
Neither  could  he  be  supposed  ddpAbie  of 
giving  bis  sanction  to  any  Attempt  at  dis- 
torbiBg  the  tranquillity  of  the  metropofis, 
or  of  any  part  of  the  empire.  Having 
tltoorght  it  necessary  to  make  these  pfeli- 
mittary  observations,  hd  coofd  not  acqui- 
esce in  either  of  the  motions  not^  pror 
po«ed,  to  be  fminded  upon  the  Letter  of 
the  hon.  barortet.  Since  ttm,  the  discus- 
sion upon  th&st  unfortunate  transdctmns 
w^  originated,  he  uniformly  tooir  a  to- 
tally opposite  course  to  th&t  of  th«  right 
hon.  gentlemen  who  were  in  administra- 
tion. Th^  drst  opportunity  thstt  he  had, 
te  declared  hrs  opinion  agatnst  the  com- 
mittal of  Mr.  Gale  Jones.  He  was  not  in 
the  House  when  that  question  was  first 
brought  forward ;  biit  on  a  stibsequent 
occasion  he  deprecated  the  course  pur- 
•ued,  and  was  one  of  a  minority  of  1 4  whd 
imted  fa*  his  liberttioii.  Without  enter- 
ing into  any  discussion  upon  die  eirerci:M 
dr  the  privilege  which  the  House  had  sis- 
sumed,  be  dhfeom^ivie  that  the  imputed 
oiftnce  of  Mr.  Jones  was  the  most  veniaf, 
Md  that  the  exclusion  of  the  oubKc  flrom 
tfte  debates  of  that  House  at  that  pirticu- 
]armoment»  wajr  a:  coniider^le  protoca^ 
don  to  pipniar  dntoMttttV.    If  II  did  not 


anmuttt  to  an  outrage  upon  tmHficfaeKaigy 
it  was  to  say  the  least  of  r  u  fP^^  ^'^'^ 
kindness  towards  the  cotmtry.     wfama  be 
had  read  the  arguments  of  the  b6il.  baro» 
net  upon  that  committal,  however  h«  did 
regret  the  introduction  of    mtempefttte 
iangnage,  still  he  was  fully  decided  thatt 
through  the  whole  of  that  arffomeat« 
in  every  inference  the  hon.  baronet  __ 
made,  he  was  correct.     With  such  ii 
pressions  upon  his  mind,  ihttt  wm 
thing  in  the  conduct  or  in  th€  argumcistt 
of  the  right  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  to 
induce  him  to  ldt€r  his  original  coi^kticttom 
He  Would  not  directly  say,  that  thn  rccD* 
lotions  against  the  hon.  baronet  wtire  fint 
introduce  at  the  Will  of  the  mhiisflen; 
however  strongly  he  felt  the  gusat  Intefent 
and    impatience  expressed  oy  theOi  to 
press  and  precipitate  a  hasty  decism 
upon  that  very  serious  subject.    Bdie7« 
ing  then,  the  House  chargeable  with  an 
exercise  of  hardship  against  Mr.  JotMs;, 
an^  acquiescing  in  the  correctness  of  tim 
arguments  of  the  hon.  baronet,  h  was  im« 
possible  for  him  to  vot^  for  either  the  ai6» 

tion  of  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Corwen) 
or  the  amendment  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  '  The  fof  mer  geutleonm  had 
that  night  called  upon  the  House  to  ralhf 
at  that  crisis  around  the  government,  m 
answer  to  such  an  appeal,  he  nmst  say* 
that  whilst  he  trusted  upon  every  occaitoil 
to  prove  his  attachment  to  his  Sovereign 
and  cmimfy,  he  still  must  contend  that  no 
b6dy  ol  men  m  that  House  could  or  ought 
to  place  their  confidence  in  any  ministry 
who  ^d  not  unequivocally  make  to  the 
country  specific  declarations  in  favtor  of 
that  reform  which  every  sound  mind  ao# 
sat*'  was  absolutely  necetsniry,  and  widi* 
^oUt  which  it  was  hopeless  to  look  (W  tire 
support  and  Confidence  of  the  people  of 
thes6  realms. 

Mr.  Cittioak  trusted,  that»  aftef  some 
things  whidh  had  been  said  in  the  coune 
of  the  debate,  he  should  obtain  a  faeariagv 
He  Was  charged  with  being  afraid  of  the 
ukob.  Now,  he  could  assure  the  hon.  mau^ 
ber  who  made  that  eharge,  that  in  Hcb* 
'  nritiittg  his  motion  to  the  House,  be  wae 
influenced  by  no  feeling  of  the  kind: 
His  object  waa  to  obfain  unanimite.  CoiW 
sMering  the  transactions  of  the  laailhe 
days,  be  Mt  it  to  be  his  duty,  and  thaf 
duty  of  every  man  who  revered  the  conitib 
totiOQ,  to  support  the  tfovemment.  Hi 
i^melted  the  debate  had  taken  the  turn  it 
did,  arid  that,  instead  of  confining  the  i^ 
cittskMf  tetlle  spettflcf  mattef  ef  ceMapidfllf 
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before- the  HODsej  hours  should  hflfe  been 
paflsed  til  «nde«Touring  to  fix  upon  nu- 
nkttfrs  the  chargeof  negligent^*.  lit  sug- 
gesting'the  course  expressed  in  hinmotion, 
he  also  hdd  it  in  view  to  prevent  th^tdis- 

fraeefol  Letter  from  Appearing  on  the 
ournalsof  the  House.  ile  thought  the 
motives  of  ministers  were  well  directed  in 
so  speedily  preparing  so  large  a  force,  to 
ensure  the  peace  of  the  metropolis,  and 
enforcing  ttie  orders  of  the  Hou^e.  He 
did  not  know  that  he  should  have  acted 
diilerently  from  them,  considering  the 
heavy  responsibility  attached  to  tht-ir  con- 
duct. This  was  not  a  moment  to  pass 
a  censure  on  their  conduct.  In  a  short 
time  he  trusted  the  electbrs  of  Westminster 
would  see  the  conduct  of  the  hon.  baronet 
in  its  true  light.  If  it  was  the  wish  of 
the  House,  he  had  no  objection  to  with- 
draw his  amendment. 

The  Speaker  observed,  that  could  not  be 
done  without  the  consent  of  the  seconder. 

Mr.  D,  Giddy  consented. 

Mr.  Wkitbrtad  would  not  agree  to   the 
amendment  not  being  pot. 

Mr.  Gooch  was  sorry  that  the  amend- 
ment was  not  adopted.  He  must  at  the 
same  time  take  an  opportnntty  of  dechiring^ 
that  no  resolutions  of  that  Hon^e  would  be 
strong  enough  to  express  his  abhorrence 
of  the  hon.  baronet's  conduct.*  What 
opinion  would  any  man  of  honour  enter- 
tain of  that  baronet's  conduct  after  having 
forfeited  his,  word  to  the  serjeant  at  arms . 
He  never  had  butone  opinion  of  him.  >He 
was  persuaded  that  it  h^d  always  been  his 
wish  to  produce  such  a  crisis  as  (his. 

Lord  (Jochrmie  felt  conscious  that  he 
could  not  be  charged  with  any  desire  to 
throw  Ihe  country  into  a  state  of  intestine 
commotion,  however  he  mij^ht  feel  it  hi« 
duty  to  disapprove  of  some  part  of  the 
conduct  of  that  House.  The  quest  if  m  im- 
mediately before  the  House  conid  not  be 
fully  considered  without  revetting  to  others 
of  a  nature  to  call  forth  the  most  serious 
deliberation.  For  his  own  part,  be  was 
free  to  state,  that  in  his  judgment,  the 
House  of  Commons  was  not  warranted  in 
committing  Mr.  John  Gale  Jones  for  an 
offence  cognizable  by  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try, and  tnat  its  officer  in  the  execution 
of  a  warrant  issued  by  its  order  was  not 
justified  in  breaking  into  the  house  of  any 
of  his  Majesty's  subjects.  The  crown  en- 
joyed its  prerogative,  as  well  as  thatHouye 
its  privHejges  ;  yet  the  crown  never  was 
the  judge  of  aiiy  violation  of  that  prero* 
^tive,  sneh  an  attack  was  canvassed  by 
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parliament.    It  was  n6  new  doctrine  with 
him,  inasmucii  as  he  had  opposed  the  prin- 
ciple seven  or  eight  years  ago  in  the  case 
of  courts  of  inquiry,  where  decisions  were 
made    and    judgments    prpnounced,    by 
those  who  were  not  sworn  themselves,  nor 
had  the  power  of  administering  oaths  to 
witnesses.      Where  the  law  was  settled 
for  entertaining  certain  defined  offences, 
such  as  libels,  he  was  persuaded,  the  only 
just,  and,  of  course,  constitutional  course, 
was  to  refer  them  to  the  disposal  of  the 
competent  jurisdictions,  and  not  risk  the 
violation  of  a  positive  charter,  by  a  sum- 
mary punishment  inflicted  without  a  due 
trial.      He  did  not  think  that  it  was  legal 
in  that  House  to  employ  a  military  force 
for  the  execution  of  its  warrant — a  mea- 
sure which,  he  understood,  was  adopted  in 
the  case  of  the  hon.  hart.,  man}'  soldiers 
having  entered  the  house  of  sir  Francis 
Burdett,  with  the  serjeant  at  arms.     But 
above  all,  he    was    convinced    that  the 
House  would  more  efficaciously  uphold 
its  dignity,  by  proving  to  the  people  that 
their  actions  were  strictly  correct  and  pa- 
triotic, than  by  any  attempt  to  restrain  the 
popular   discussion  upon    such    actions, 
under  the  shallow  pretext  of  a  disputed 
and  undefined  privilege. . 

Mr.  Batkurst  said  that  it  appeared  from 
the  evidence  of  the  scijeant  at  arms,  that 
it  was  the  civil  power  that  first  entered  sir 
F.  Burdett*s  house.  It  was  possible,  how- 
ever, that  their  officer  was  mistaken.  The 
noble  lord  might  have  been  in  the  house, 
and  known  better.  He  wished  that  it 
should  be  made  part  of  the  motion,  that 
the  object  of  the  House  having  been  gain- 
ed by  the  imprisonmejjt  of  the  honourable 
baronet,  it  did  not  thmk  proper  to  pro- 
ceed further. 

Sir  C.  Burrett  was  astonished  to  hear 
any  imputations  thrown  upon  the  loilitacy, 
whose  conduct  had  been  most  exemplary. 
Their  forbearance  on  the  disgracetul  in- 
sults offered  to  them  by. a  rascally  mob 
deserved  the  highest  commendatioiL-^ 
There  was  not  one  decent  men  to  )3fi 
found  among  those  who  engaged  in  these 
scandalous  scenes.  There  was,  however, 
it  would  seem,  no  want  of  assassins  amon^ 
that  vile  crew.  Last  night  an  officer  was 
fired  at  in  the  purliens  of  the  House  by  .a 
scoundrel;  the  ball  passed  throush  his 
hat,  and  had  well  nigh  annihilated  him* 
He  condemned  the  conduct  of  sir  F.  Bur- 
dett from  first  to  last.  Had  he  been  in 
the  situation  of  that  peiyon,  he  woold  have 
gone  quietly  to  the  Tower,  sooner  than 
I      2S 
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endanger :  the  shedding  of  one  drop  of 
blood. 

Mr.  Wilberforcc  was  stUl  impressed  with 
the  propriety  of  the  course  he  pursued  on 
the  former  occasion^  in  voting  for  the 
]:eprimand.  He  believed  it  would  have 
made  a  far  difierent  impression  upon  the 
bon.  baronet  than  was  made  by  the  com- 
mittal to  the  Tower.  He  had  seen  an 
elevated  character  approach  to  that  bar 
in  order  to  be  reprimanded,  with  great 
apparent  levity  ;  but  he  soon  saw  him  so 
humbled  by  the  commanding  and  impres- 
sive censure  of  the  chair,  that  he  departed 
lowered,  depressed,  and  penitent.  He  did 
think  that  the  amendment  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  th'e  Exchequer  could  be  so  modi- 
fied, as  to  remove  the  objections  which 
were  entertained  to  the  term  "  aggrava- 
tion.'' 

Mr.  B<^lt  defended  ministers  from  the 
aspersion  of  their  opponents.  It  was  most 
mischievous,  in  his  opinion,  to  attribute 
all  the  calamities,  as  they  were  called,  of 
the  late  riotous  proceedings  to  their  mis- 
conduct, rather  than  to  the  Jacobinical 
spirit  which  had  so  recently  manifested 
itself. 

.    The  question  was  loudly  called  for,  and 
strangers  were  excluded. 

After  strangers  had  been  excluded  from 
the  gallery,  the  question  of  adjournment 
was  not  pressed  to  a  division.     Before  we 
were  re-admitted|  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  proposed  his  resolution  of 
censure  upon  the  Letter  of  sir  F.  Burdett 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  stated  the  said  letter  to  be  an  ag- 
gravation of  the  former  offence  committed 
jby  the    hon.  baronet.    The  right   hon. 
^ent.  then  added  tltot  if  he  could  thereby 
insure  unanimity,  he  would  withdraw  the 
words  of  reference  to  former  proceedings. 
Mr.   Whiibread,  on  this,  declared  that 
he  could  not  agree  to  the  resolution  with 
those  words,  because^  having  contended, 
that  no  offence  had  been  committed  by 
the  Letter  sLnd  Argument  laid  upon  the 
table  bv  the  member  for  Somersetshire, 
he  could  not  say  that  that  offence  had 
been  aggravated,  which,  in  his  opinion, 
had  never  existed.     He  was  ready  to  ad- 
mit, that  the  Letter  to  the  Speaker  was  a 
high    breach   of   the   privileges  of  the 
House.     Whatever  doubt  might  be  enter- 
tained of  the  legality  of  the  commitment 
of  Mr.  Gale  Jones,  or  of   the  warrant 
against  sir  F.  Burdett^  or  of  the'  expedi- 
ency of  resorting  to  either  of  those  mea- 
''sures^  there  could  be  flo  doubt  that  this 


was  a  case  in  which  the  House  was 
grieved;    and   where  redress  couUl    not 
be  sought  elsewhere.    The  Houae  must* 
therefore,  of  necessity,  take  cognizance 
of  it  itself.    It  had  been  objecttid  to  bins 
and  others,  in  the  course  of  the   night *» 
debate,  that  they  had  grown  con6  Jetit  re* 
specting  the  mode  of  executing  the  Mrar- 
rant,  from  their  knowledge  of  the  e^ent: 
to  this  he  would  answer  for  one,  that    be 
had  expressed  his  opinion  upon  the  force 
of  the  Speaker's  warrant,  if  issued   apcm 
proper  grounds,  in  a  conversation  he  had 
hela  with  the  Serjeant  at  arms,  whom   be 
accidentally  met,  before  that  officer  had 
ever  been  at  the  house  of  sir  F.  Burdett. 
Upon  the  question  having  been  then  pro- 
posed to  him,  how  he  would  act  in  such  a 
case  ?  he  had  s  \id  he  would  immediately 
wait  upon  sir  F.  Burdett,  and    ask    bina 
how  he  intended  to  conduct  himself?     If 
he    intended  to  go  voluntarily,  that  the 
utmost  courtesy  as  to  the  mode  should  be 
used.     If  he  wished  for  a  nominal  force, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  his  princi- 
ple and  maintaining  his  action,  it  might 
be  instantly  applied  without  diflficulty  or 
molestation ;  if  he  would  not  yield   ex- 
cept to  actual   force,  that   the  Serjeant 
should  forthwith  collect  such  a  force  aa 
would  overpower  him,  and  render  resist- 
ance hopeless.    The   honour  of   sir   F« 
Burdett  had  misled  the  serjeant  into  a  sop. 
position,  that  he  would  accompany  him  to 
the  Tower  the  next  morning ;  nor  was  the 
Serjeant  to  blame  for  havine^  so  conceived 
of  the  intentions  of  sir  F.  Burdett,  but  it 
was  too  much  to  say  that  sir  F.  Burdett 
had-  broke  his   word  with  the  serjeant. 
Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  WhitbreaJ  said  that 
he  was  willing  to  adopt  any  parliamentary 
phrase,  however   strong,  to  characterize 
the  Letter  addressed  to  the  Speaker,  pro- 
vided no  term  of  reference  to  any  former 
proceeding  was  inserted;  for  the  Letter 
Itself  he   thought  exceedingly  ill  com- 
posed«  and  highly  offensive. 

The  SoiicUor  General  for  Scoiland  was 
desirous  of  retaining  the  original  words. 

Mr.  Whithread  coqlJ  not  consent  to  the 
word  aggravation,  and  proposed  "  fla- 
grant/' as  a  parliamentary  word,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  word  sufficiently  strong; 
and  that  the  expression  should  be, "  fla- 
erant  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the 
House." 

Mr.  Tierney  wished  for  an  unanimom 
decision,  which  he  thought  miakt  be  ob- 
tained if  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excheqocf 
would  make   interest  with  the  solicitor* 
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general  for  Scotland  to  give  ap  the  word 
'•  aggraTaiion." 

Mr.  WHberfarct  thought  the  mode  pro- 
posed by  the  hon.  gciit.  (Mr.  Whitbread) 
would  be*  a  more  marked  expression  of 
the  aense  of  the  House  than  the  retaining 
the  words  of  reference  proposed  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Mr.  Omen  was  of  the  same  opinion. 

Mr.  Adam  expressed  a  similar  opinion. 

Mr.  GUet  thought  the  House  should 
pass  a  substantive  condemnation  of  the 
Jitter  without  the  words  of  reference. 

The  Solicitor  General  for  Scotland,  dis- 
claimed any  wish  pertinaciously  to  insist 
upon  his  opinion. 

The  Chancellor  qfthe  Exchequer  was  ex- 
tremely desirous  of  unanimity  upon  this 
Occasion,  and  wished  therefore  to  adopt 
the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  gent.  (Mr.  Whit- 
bread). In  order  however  that  it  might 
not  appear  on  the  Journals  that  the  ori- 
ginal words  relatite  to  aggravatioa  had  been 
left  out,  he  requested  he  might  be  allowed 
lo  propose  the  words  suggested  by  the  hon. 
gent,  as  a  part  of  the  original  motion. 

Mr.  ^Atf^a^  consented. 
'  The  Speaker  requested  to  be  informed  of 
the  wish  of  the  House,  as  to  wheiher  the 
Letter  of  sir  Francis  Bordett  should  be  en- 
tered upon  the  Journals,  observing,  that 
there  were  precedents  both  ways,  and  ihat 
it  was  entirely  optional  with  the  House. 
'  It  appearing  to  be  the  general  sentiment 
that  the  Letter  should  not  be  inserted  on 
^  the  Journals,  the  Speaker  said  he  would 
give  directiocs  accordingly.— It  being  ai<o 
understood  that  the  Amendments  moved 
should  not  appear  on  the  Journals,  the 
Speaker  said  he  would  give  directions  ac- 
cordingly, and  the  question  was  put  as  an 
original  motion,  *'  That  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  House,  that  the  said  Latter  is  a  high 
and  flagrant  breach  of  the  'privileges  of 
the  House  ;  but  it  appearing  from  the  re- 
port of  the  Serjeant  at  arms  attending  this 
House,  that  the  warrant  of  the  Speaker 
for  the  commitment  of  sir  Francis  Bordett 
to  the  Tower  has  been  executed,  this 
House  will  not,  at  this  time,  proceed  fur- 
ther on  the  said  Letter."  Agreed  nem  con, 

[Exchequer  Bills.]  Mr.  Whitbread 
said,  that  a  statement  had  been  handed  to 
him,  from  which  it  appeared,  that  on  the 
day  appointed  for  the  holders  of  Exche- 
quer Bills  to  attend  at  the  Exchequer  Bill 
office,  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  them 
to  be  funded,  persona  were  adugtted  by  a 
private  doer  before  the  public  door  was 
•pened,  and   tint  great  partiality  was 
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shown  in  making  up  the  list.     He  there- 
fore, thought  an  inquiry  was  necessary. 

The  Chancellor  qf  the  Exchequer  was  con- 
vinced it  would  be  found,  that  there  was 
no  foundation  for  the  statement  which  had 
been  handed  to  the  hon.  gent.  He  agreed 
however,  in  the  necessity  of  inouiry,  and 
moved  for  the  appointment  ot  a  select 
Committee  fur  that  purpose,  which  was 
agreed  to. 


HOUSE   OF   LORDS. 


Thursday,  April  12. 

fFoREioN  CoBPs.]  The  Earl  of  Lnwr- 
pool  presented  a  return  of  the  effective 
strength  of  the  foreign  corps  in  the  service 
of  Great  Britain,  and  explained  to  their 
lordships  the  dilTerence  between  the  num- 
ber as  appearing  in  -the  account  he  then 
presented  to  the  House  ;  namely,  31,000, 
and  the  number  as  stated  in  the  army  es- 
timates, namely  23,000.  In  the  former 
the  West  Indfa  regiments  had  been  in- 
cluded, which  were  excluded  from  the 
army  estimates  under  this  head,  and  which  ^ 
did  not  properly  come  under  the  deno- 
mination of  foreign  corps  ;  these  amounted 
to  about  7,000  men.  In  the  return  also* 
was  included  the  60th  .regimeftt,  which 
was  excluded  from  this  head  in  the  army 
estimates.  This  regiment  consisted  of 
five  battalions,  amounting  to  al)oot  5,000 
men,  a  large  portion  of  whom  were  fo- 
reigners. In  the  army  estimates,  likewise 
under  this  head  the  97th  regiment  was  in- 
cluded, which  was  excluded,  from'this  re-  * 
turn,  and  he  thought  properly  excluded, 
as  the  regiment  chiefly  consisted  of  Irish. 
Thus  it  would  be  found,  that  excluding 
the  West  India  regiments  and  the  GOth  re- 
giment, the  foreign  corps  would  amount 
to  about  1 8,000. 

The  Earl  of  Ronlyn  observed,  that  the 
60th  regiment  could  not  be  properly  class- 
ed amongst  foreign  corps,  as  the  greater 
part  of  the  officers  weYe  British,  who  were 
promoted  in  common  with  the  officers  of 
other  regiments. 

The  order  of  the  day  having  been  read. 

Lord  King  said,  if  any  apology  was  ne- 
cessary for  his  introducing  this  subject,  it 
would  be  found  in  the  act  of  the  44th  of 
the  King,  relative  to  the  introduction  of 
foreign  troops  into  the  country.  It  was 
only  within  the  last  ten  years  that  foreign 
troops  had  been  stationed  in  the  country, 
without  even  the  pretext  of  any  immediate 
fear  of  invasion  ;  and  particularly  that 
foreign  generals  had  been  employed  on 
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the  staiF  id  this  country.  Such  had  been 
the  constitutional  jealousy  upon  this  sub- 
ject previously  entertained,  that  it  was 
only  upon  particular  emergencies*  and 
under  special  circumstances,  that  foreign 
troops  were  allowed  to  enter  the  country. 
By  the  act  of  the  29th  Geo.  2  a  corps  of 
tms  description  had  been  formed  for  ser- 
vice in  America,  but  it  was  specially 
enacted,  that  the  colonel  should  be  a 
natural  born  subject  of  his  Majesty..  Sub- 
sequently there  was  an  act  made  to  allow 
of  certain  Hessian' and  Hanoterian  troops 
remaining  in  the  country,  then  under  the 
fear  of  invasion.  In  the  American  war 
also,  there  had  been  a  communication 
made  to  parliament  on  the  subject  of  Hes- 
aian  and  Hanoverian  troops  coming  into 
the  country,  and  an  act  was  specially  pass- 
ed. In  all  these  acts,  however,  the  greatest 
caution  was  used,  and  the  most  watchful 
constitutional  jealousy  appeared.  But 
within  the  last  ten  years  a  system  of  em- 
ploying foreign  troops  and  foreign  ge- 
nerals had  grown  up,  which  he  could 
not  but  consider  as  highly  unconstitu- 
tional and  improper.  By  the  act  of  the 
4ith  of  the  King,  the  employment  of  re- 
giments of  foreign  troops  in  the  country 
t^  a  limited  extent  waa  legalized,  and  also 
the  appointment  oT foreign  officers  therein ; 
the  reason  assigned  for  which  was,  that  the 
troops  might  have  oflicers  acquainted  with 
their  manners  and  language.  This  was  a 
perfectly  good  and  intelligible  reason,  but 
it  was  evident,  from  the  continued  use 
of  the  word  in  the  provisions  of  that  act, 
that  the  act  was  only  intended  to  apply  to 
and  authorize  the  appointment  of  foreign 
regimental  officers  and  not  to  the  employ- 
ment of  foreign  generals.  And  he  could 
not  but  consider,  that  the  employment  of 
foreign  generals  in  Great  Britain  could 
only  be  sanctioned  by  a  strained  and 
forced  construction  of  the  act,  which  the 
abject  of  it,  as  designated  in  the  preamble, 
could  by  no  means  warrant*  ,It  was  true, 
there  were  general  words  towards  the  con- 
clusion of  the  act,  the  meaning  of  which 
was  doubtful ;  but  if  tliey  were  to  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  appointment  of  fo- 
z^ign  generals,  asat  present  upon  the  stai}^ 
they  must  be  taken  to  go  much  further^ 
and  tOt  sanction  the  appointment  of  a  fo- 
reigner to  any  military  command  even 
that  of  eommander  in  chief.  Nay»  (and 
he  threw  this  out  for  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  the  noble  lords  opposite,)  his  Ma^ 
jesty  mifht  under  tbia  constructioD  of  the 
act  appoint  a  catholic  commander  in  chiefs 


provided  that  caiholic  was  an  alien.  He 
observed  that  this  act  passed  on  the  KSth 
of  July,  a  period  of  the  session  when  little 
or  no  attentiQB  could  be  pand  to  it,  and 
when  it  was  probably  not  considered,  with 

,  any  deliberation  adequate  to  its  importanecu 
Their  lordships  were  aware,  that  by   the 

^act  of  settlement,  the  appointoienft  of  a  fb* 

*  rcigner  to  any  place  of  trustor  profit  under 
the  crown  was  rendered  illegal.  Previonato 
that  act  in  the  early  part  of  the  reiga  of  Wil- 
liam 3,  thcfe  had  been  some  distinguished 
foreigners  employed  as  generals  in  the  Bri- 
tish service,  particularly  marshal  Schom- 
berg,  who  held  a  high  command  in  Ireland. 
The  act  of  settlement,  however  rendered 
that  practice  illegal,  and  it  so  continocid, 
unless  it  was  to  be  considered  as  legalized 
by  the  general  words  of  the  act  of  the  44th 
of  the  King,  to  which  ht*  hadj'eferred.  He 
could  not  but  consider  the  appointment  of 
foreign  generals  on  the  staff  as  highly 
objectionable,  and  more  peculiarly  so, 
that  they  should  have  the  command  of  dis- 
tricts, and  thereby  have  the  command  of 
British  generals  and  our  native  troopa. 

..There  appeared  also  to  be  a  very  im- 
proper partialit}'^  shewn  towards  these  fo- 
reign troops  and  generals*  It  appeared  oa 
the  face  of  the  returns,  that  the  expanse 
of  the  foreign  cavalry  was  stated  at  47/. 
per  man,  whilst  that  of  our  own  cavalry 
amounted  to  only  44/.  per  man.  In  the 
account  likewise  of  the  charges  ibr  re- 
cruiting, there  appeared  a  great  dispro- 
portion, the  charge  being  X4f5fiOQL  for  our 
own  troops,  amounting  to  174/XX)  men  ; 
whilst  in  the  estimate  for  recruiting  the 
foreign  troops  the  charge  was  50,000/.  for 
only  23,000  men.  With  respect  to  the 
foreign  officers  also,  it  appeared  that  the 
whole  of  those,  who  were  on  the  stafi^ 
were  either  colonels  or  lieuteaant-colonels 
on  full  pay ;  whilst  half  our  own  officers 
on  the  staff  were  colonels  or  lieutenant-co- 
lonels on  half  pay  ;  and  it  was  known  that, 
by  a  regulation,  those  officers  on  half  pay 
who  were  appointed  on  the  staff  lost  their 
half  pay,  whilst  those  who  were  in  full 
pay  retained  it.  He  had  thought  it  right 
to  call  their  lordships'  attention  to  this 
subject,  conceivings  as  he  did,  that  the 
employment  of  such  a  number  of  foreigo 
troops  was  in  these  times  extremely  im- 
politic if  not  highly  dangerous.  Many 
of  them  were  natives  of  countries  now 
under  the  dominion  of  the  enemy^and 
might  have  to  fi^ht  against  their  country- 
men in  tbeaerrica  of  thaenemv:.  This 
waiaaitaaiion  in  which  men  oagbt  nat  lo 
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be  placed.  It  wm  holding  oat  a  great 
tenptaiioD  to  them,  whilst  on  the  other 
hand  tfiey  coold  haye  no  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  country  which  they  served, 
and  hut  litUe  even  in  its  political  inde- 
pendence. He  was  however,  jchiefly  de- 
siroas  of  taking  up  the  question  upon  a 
constitutional  ground ;  and  in  this  point 
of  yiew  he  could  not  but  consider  it  as 
highly  unconstitutional,  that  foreign  ge- 
nerals should  be  employed,  in  the  coun- 
try, and  still  more  that  they  should  be  ap- 
pointed-to  the  command  of  districts  where 
they  had  the  command  of  our  own  na- 
tional troops.  His  lordship  concluded  by 
moving  a  resolution  declaratory  of  the 
im*jpifopriety  of  thus  employing  foreign 
generals. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  did  not  think  that 
the  noble  lord  had  laid  any  sufficient 
ground  for  his  motion.  With  respect  to 
the  fhcts  relative  to  the  introduction  of 
foieign  troops,  the  noble  lord  was  correct 
in  slating  that  an  act  was  passed  in  the 
first, year  of  the  present  war,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Hanoyerian  troops  coming 
over  to  this  country  (Hanover  having 
been  at  that  time  seized  by  the  enemy) 
for  the  purpose  of  legalising  their  intro- 
duction here;  and  the  reason  of  the  late 
period  of  passing  the  act  vns,  that  the  oc- 
casion of  the  troops  coming  here  had  but 
then  just  taken  place.  [It  was,  however, 
observed  from  tne  other  side,  that  the  act 
of  the  44th  of  the  king  was  passed  the 
year  after  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
and  the  earl  of  liverpool  acknowledge 
that  he  was  mistaken.J^-Tbe  principle 
of  this  act  was  recognized  in  another  act 
passed  in  1800,  when  the  noble  lords  op- 
posite were  in  administration,  whom  the 
noble  lord^Kiog)  usually  supported.  The 
former  act  allowed  the  introduction  of  fo- 
reign troops  into  the  country,  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  ^0,000  men,  and  the  latter 
not  eseeeding  16,000  men.  Thus  far, 
therefore,  the  constitutional  jealousy  of 
introducing  foreign  troops  was  waved  by 
the  late  administration,  and  the  measure 
was  sanctioned  by  the  legislature:  as  to 
the  appointment  of  foreign  generals  on 
the  sUiff,  it  was  of  essential  use  with  re- 
ference to  the  service  of  the  foreign  troops, 
and  he  did  not  conceive  there  was  or 
that  there  could  be  any  legal  objection  to 
their  appointment.  They  had  not,  how* 
even  the  command  of  districts,  as  sup- 
posed and  asserted  by  the  noble  lonl. 
With  respea  to  the  difference  which  ap* 
peaeed  between  the  espense  per  man  of 


the  British  and  foreign  cavalry,  it  merely 
arose  from  a  different  mode  of  making  up 
the  accounts  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom 
and  in  Ireland.  As  to  the  statement  re« 
lative  to  the  foreign  generals  being  al-» 
lowed  their  full  pay,  there  could  be  no 
fair  comparison  upon  this  point,  because 
the  regulation  that  officers  enjoying-  half 
pay,  which  was  considered  in  the  nature 
of  a  pension,  should  give  it  up  on  being 
appointed  to  the  staff;  and  that  officers  on 
full  pay,  which  was  considered  as  pay 
for  actual  8ervice«  should  retain  it  on  be« 
ing  placed  on  the  staff,  applied  equally  te 
the  British  and  foreign  ffenerals.  As  to 
the  policy  of  employing  foreign  troops  in 
our  service,  he  had  not  conceived,  until 
he  heard  the  noble  lord  give  notice  of  his 
motion,  that  there  existed  a  doubt  upon 
the  subject,  and  with  the  enemy  with 
whom  we  had  to  contend,  and  under  the 
present  circumstances  of  Europe,  he  was 
convinced  that  the  employ luent  of  foreign 
troops,  to  a  limited  extent,  was  highly  no- 
li tic  and  expedient.  He  shonld  therefore 
oppose  the  motion :  and  upon  this  ground 
his  lordship  moved.  That  the  other  orders 
of  the  day  be  now  read. 

The  Earl  of  Rmdyn  observed,  with  re* 
spectto  the  act  of  1806,  that  the  intro* 
duction  of  it  by  his  noble  friends,  then  in 
admmistration,  was  rendered  necessary  in 
consequenco'oif  the  number  of  Hanoverian 
troops  who  returned  from  the  expeditieii 
to  the  Elbe,  having  become  greatly  in* 
creased  beyond  the  number  who  went 
there,  through  the  unfortunate  result  of 
that  expedition.  On  the  arrival  of  that 
expedition  in  Hanover  a  proclamation 
in  the  name  of  his  majesty,  as  elector 
of  Hanover,  was  issued,  calling  upon  the 
Hanoverians  to  join  the  British  standards* 
a  great  number  did  so,  and  the  German 
Legion,  which  went  out  about  5,000  strono^ 
was  increased  to  10  or  12,000  men.  te 
consequence  of  the  renult  of  that  expedi* 
tion,  it  became  of  course  absolutely  no* 
cessary  to  pass  an  act,  in  order  that  these 
additional  troops  might  be  legally  eoa* 
ployed  in  the  British  service.  His  lord* 
ship  then  entered  into  some  details,  shew* 
ing  that  it  had  been  erroneously  supposed 
that  the  expense  of  the  foreign  troop% 
particularly  the  German  Legion  to  vrhich 
ne  more  particularly  adverted,  was  mere 
per  man  than  that  of  the  British  troops^ 
With  respect  to  the  employment  of^  the 
foreign  generals,  he  did  not  oonsider  him* 
self  competent  to  give  an  opinion  open 
the  coMlruotion  of  the  ad  of  tlM44tk*of 
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the  king,  but  he  could  not  help  thinking  i 
that  the  words  of-  the  act  left  room  for 
tome  doubt.  The  fact  was,  howerer,  that 
no  foreign  general  had  the  command  of  a 
district ;  those  generals  commanded  their 
own  brigades,  and  it  was  highly  useful  to 
the  service  that  they  should  do  so,  from 
their  acquaintance  with  the  manners  and 
language  of  the  troops.  But  he  was  ready 
lo  admit  that  a  foreign  general  might  ac- 
cidentally have  the  command  of  the  mi- 
litia or  other  troops  in  a  district  in  which 
he  was  stationed.  His  lordship  spoke  in 
high  terms  of  the  services  of  the  troops  of 
the  German  Legion  wherever  they  had 
been  employed,  and  also  of  the  generals, 
particularly  barons  Linsingen  and  Alten, 
with  whom  he  had  been  on  service.  As 
to  the  number  of  foreign  troops  actually 
stationed  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  it 
did  not  exceed  5^000  men.  He  thought, 
however,  that  the  noble  earl  (Liverpool) 
bad  said  more  than  he  bad  intended  to 
say  in  stating  that  the  legislature  had  sanc- 
tioned the  constitutionality  of  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  troops. 
•  The  Earl  of  Liverpooi  in  explanation 
observed,  that  he  had  never  mtended  to 
say  that  the  legislature  had  sanctioned  the 
constitutionality  of  introducing  foreign 
troops,  but  merely  that  the  acts  which 
had  passed  had  by  legalising  rendered  it 
not  unconstitutional  in  ministers  to  intro- 
duce these  troops  into  the  country.  He 
certainly  never  meant  to  give  up  the  old 
constitutional  principle;  on  the  contrary, 
he  considered  these  latter  acts  as  excep- 
tions to  the  general  principle. 

Lord  Grenvilk  rose  to  say  a  few  words 
on  this  subject ;  first,  with  respect  to  what 
the  noble  secretary  of  state  had  alluded 
to  respecting  a  bill  passed  during  the  few 
months  he  had  last  the  honour  of  serving 
his  Majesty.  He  wished  noble  lords  to 
recollect,  that  a  bill. on  this  subject  was 
passed  at  the  close  of  the  session  of  1 804 ; 
and  he  hoped  they  would  take  the  benefit 
of  example  from  this  instance,  and 
every  other  of  this  kind,  and  in  future 
guard  against  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
consequent  on  such  a  mode  of  introducing 
important  bills  into  parliament,  or  they 
would  but  ill  discharge  their  duty.  He 
would  venture  to  say,  that  it  was  in  con- 
sequence of  such  a  practice,  that  the  em- 
ployment of  foreign  generals  remained  a 
matter  of  legal  ikmbt,  even  under  the 
provisions  of  that  bill,  notwithstanding  a 
practice  of  sis  years  continuance;  all 
which  doabts  might  have  been  efibctually 


prevented,  if  that  act  had  beep  precisely 
and  properly  framed  at  first  When  he, 
and  those  with  whom  he  acted,  proposed 
the  bill  alluded  to,  in  1806,  they  gave  no 
opinion  on  the  subject,  and,  conseqaently^ 
none  could  be  fairly  imputed  to  them« 
The  formation  of  the  measure  was  in  1804, 
and  the  troops  had  been  sent  abroad, 
where  most  properly  such  troops  should 
be  sent,  to  their  own  country,  to  the  north 
of  Germany.  During  the  first  week  the 
noble  lord  was  in  office,  he  was  in  daily 
fear  that  army  would  .  never  return  : 
but  luckily  it  was  saved  from  the  wreck  of 
Germany,  and  from  the  rashness  of  admi- 
nistration. He  also  at  the  same  peripd 
learned  the  increase  of  their  numbers. 
They  had  been  invited  to  join  the  British 
standard  in  consequence  of  advice  (which 
would  have  been  reluctantly  given  by 
himself,)  not  as  fugitives,  but  for  the  deli- 
verance of  their  own  country,  and  of  Eu- 
rope, on  the  faith  of  a  proclamation. 
Their  situation  had  to  a  certain  degree 
become  desperate,  and  they  were  on  their 
way  to  the  British  shores.  1  was  in  that 
case  impossible  to  exercise  ai«  '  discretion 
on  the  subject ;  nothing  was  a  more  im- 
perious duty  than  to  keep  sacred  our  faith. 
Whether  the  original  question  were  right 
or  wrong,  ministers  on  that  occasion  had 
no  option.  The  present  ministers  wished 
always,  from  a  bad  habit,  to  shove  ofT  re- 
sponsibility on  the  shoulders  of  others* 
He  could  assure  them  that  he  came  down 
dispoised  not  raerejy  to  defend  the  policy 
h^  had  adopted,  but  also  that  of  ltK>4. 
He  was  not  afraid  to  avow  his  opinion, 
that  the  circumstances  of  this  country  and 
of  Europe  rendered  it  advisable,  to  a  li» 
mited^  extent,  to  employ  such  troops  to 
fight  in  the  common  cause.  The  impreft- 
sion  on  his  mind  was  not  against  the  em* 
ployment  of  the  troops,  but  against  the 
number  of  foreign  generals  commanding 
districts.  This  was  a  case  that  ought  not 
to  admit  of  doubts,  which,  it  was  uoneces* 
sary  for  him  to  say,  might,  under  certain 
drcu Distances,  be  questioned  in  the  raoal 
disagreeable  manner.  He  was  much  ob* 
liged  to  his  noble  friend  (lord  Kosslyn) 
for  his  statement  respecting  the  manner 
of  employing  the  foreign  officers,  of  ivhora 
and  of  the  troops,  he  had  no  dbobt  of  the 
merits.  They  (the  officers)  should  be 
employed  as  brigadier  generals ;  but  it 
was  always  an  inconvenience  when  4liey 
were  employed  in  higher  command,  espe* 
cially  at  home.  Government  ought 
therefore,  to  take  great  cace  that  such 
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command  riiould  be,  if  poBsible,  but  tem- 
porary. The  King's  servants  were  bound, 
in  such  a  case,  to  exercise  more  than  usual 
caution. 

The  other  orders  of  the  day  were  then 
read  ;  after  which,  their  lordships  ad- 
lourned. 


HOUSE  OP    COMMONS. 

Thursday f  April  12. 

[Resolutions  respecting  Mr.  Hunt's 
Securities.]      Mr.    Cuicrqft  rose.      He 
had,  he  said,  given  notice  of  two  motions, 
the  one  respecting  the  very  reprehensible 
conduct  of  the  board  of  ordnance,  in  not 
taking  securities  for  the  fidelity  of  Mr. 
Hunt  in  the  responsible  situation  he  filled ; 
the  other  for  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Hunt, 
as  a  member  of  that  House.    The  latter 
motion  he  should  postpone  for  the  present, 
B6  certain  documents  necessary  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  members  were  not  yet  printed. 
The  former  motion,  he  should  bring  on 
now,  in  doing  which,  he  felt  it  quite  un- 
necessary to  trouble  the  House   at  any 
length,  the  facts  were  in    themselves  so 
simple,  and  the  duty  of  the  House  tu  pass 
a  strong  censure  on  the  parties  implicated, 
so  obvious  and  so  urgent.     It  appeared 
from  the  general  orders  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  Ih  that  a  regulation  was  made  for 
the  direction  of  the  board  of  ordnance, 
by  the  neglect  of  which,  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Hunt,  that  board  had  been  guilty  of 
a  great  and  reprehensible  omission,  where- 
by the    public  had  sustained   a  loss  of 
10,000/.  and  for  which,  according  to  every 
principle  of  justice,  they  ought  to  be  re- 
sponsible.     Under  the  general  order  to 
which  he  allude<ft  the  board  were  bound 
to  oblige  the  treasurer  of  the  ordnance, 
before  he  was  allowed  to  proceed  upon 
the  duties  of  his  office,  to  find  securities 
for    10,000/.   such  as  the  board   should 
think  eligible,  and  as  the  treasury  should 
approve.     But  although  Mr.  Hunt  had, 
for  the  second  time,  been  appointed  to 
this  office  so  far  back  as  1807,  he  was 
never  obliged  by  the  board  to  enter  into 
«n^  sureties,  and  he  absconded  from  his 
office,  and  left  the  country  with  a  deficit 
in  bis  accounts,  as  appeared  from  the  ord- 
nance returns,  of  93,296/.    It  appeared 
from  the  report  on  the  table,  that  a  letter 
had  been  written  to  Mr.  Hunt  by  Mr. 
Crewe,  secretary  of  the  board,  and  dated 
April  22, 1107,  shortly  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Hunt,  requiring  him  to  enter 
jbto  the  sureties  prescribed :  but  from  tbat 
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time  forth  it  did  not  appear,  by  any  docu- 
ment accompanying  the  report,  or  by  any 
evidence  whatever,  that  any  further  steps 
had  been  tak^n  by  the  board  to  oblige 
Mr.  Hunt  to  give  the  necessary  securities. 
Now  this  was  so  palpable  a  breach  of  duty 
on  the  part  of  the  board  as  it  was  impos- 
sible to  pass  by  without  censure,  consist* 
tently  with  any  attention  to  the  respon* 
sibility  of  public  officers  trusted  with  the 
money  of  the  country.  If  the  board  had 
any  defence  to  offer  for  this  flagrant  omis- 
sion, he  should  be  glad  to  hear  it.  He 
bad  searched  and  inquired  for  a  motive  in 
every  quarter,  but  could  find  none.  The 
board  of  ordnance  were  amply  paid  for 
their  own  services;  they  were  amply 
aided  by  subordinate  officers;  they  sat 
but  three  days  in  a  week,  and,  therefore, 
could  have  no  plea  of  being  so  over- 
whelmed with  business  as  not  to  have  time 
to  attend  to  their  duty  in  this  case ;  in  fact> 
they  could  have  no  excuse.  There  was 
something  peculiarly  indulgent  in  the 
conduct  of  the  board  to  this  gentleman, 
Mr.  Hunt,  on  the  ground  of  sureties,  for 
which  he  (Mr.  Calcraft)  was  totally  at  n 
loss  to  account.  Upon  Mr.  Hunt^  first 
appointment  to  the  treasurership,  in  1803, 
he  was  suffered  to  remain  eighteen  months 
in  his  office  without  producing  his  sure* 
^ties  ;  and  after  his  second  appointment, 
three  whole  years  passed  without  oblig* 
ing  him  to  produce  or  enter  into  any. 
Having  stated  these  facts,  he  felt  nothing 
more  now  necessary  than  to  state  to  the 
House  the  resolutions  he  had  to  offer.  It 
might  be  said  that  that  regulation  laid  down 
in  the  general  order  of  Charles  the  Second 
was  only  imperative  upon  the  master  ge« 
neral  of  the  ordnance.  But  every  one 
knew  that  for  .a  long  series  of  years  the 
official  management  of  the  ordnance  busi- 
ness devolved  upon  the  board.  At  pre* 
sent,  he  believed  that  there  was  no  such 
officer  as  the  master-general  of  the  ord- 
nance ;.  and  he  did  not  mean  to  impute 
the  slightest  blame  to  lord  Chatham,  who, 
he  believed,  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the 
transaction.  The  hon.  member  tlien  read 
his  Resolutions  as  follow  :«— 

1st,  Resolved,  "  That  it  appears  to  this 
House,  that  Joseph  Hunt,  esq.  member  of 
this  House,  has  been  twice  treasurer  of  his 
Majesty's  board  of  ordnance.  That  he 
was  nearly  eighteen  months  in  that  office 
on^is  firat  appointment  in  ISOS,  befom 
any  security  was  obtained ;  and  that  oa 
his  second  appointment  in  1807,  it  is  not 
recorded  in  4oe  oplnanoe.depiM'taMP V^bat 
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any  security  whatever  was  given  by  him, 
2.  That  there  is  a  balance  of  93,296/. 
against  the  said  Joseph  Hunt,  esq.  as  late 
treasurer  of  the  ordnance.  3.  That  the 
master-general  of  his  Majestjr's  ordnance 
is  directed  in  the  original  instructions  of 
king  Charles  2.  under  which  he  and  the 
board  now  act,  to  take  from  the  treasurer 
upon  h»  first  entrance  on  the  execution 
of  his  place,  security  to  such  an  amount 
as  he  may  judge  necessary,  and  as  shall 
be  approved  of  by  the  treasury.  4.  That 
the  security  taken  in  the  first  treasurership 
of  Joseph  Hunt,  esq.  nearly  18  months 
afler  his  entrance  on  the  execution  of  his 
place,  was  10,000/.  5.  That  no  security 
was  taken  on  the  second  appointment  of 
Joseph  Hunt,  esq.  6.  That  it  is  the  opi- 
nion of  this  House  the  roaster-general  and 
the  board  of  ordnance  have  been  guilty  of 
a  breach  of  the  instructions  under  which 
they  act,  and  by  which  they  ought  to  be 
formed,  in  neglecting  to  take  security  from 
Joseph  Hunt,  a  member  of  this  House; 
and  are  responsible  to  answer  as  to  this 
omission  of  duty,  which,  from  the  state  of 
the  balances  against  the  said  Joseph  Hunt, 
has  actually  occasioned  a  loss  of  10,000/. 
to  the  public.*' 

Mr.  A,  Cooptr  intended  no  oppositioa  to 
the  main  part   of   the  resolutions ;    biit 

.  would  contend  that  it  clearly  appeared 
that  the  board  at  least  had  not  been  defi- 
cient in  their  duty.  A  minute  had  been 
made  to  direct  Mr.  Hunt's  securities  to  be 
called  for,  with  which  it  turned  out  that 
he  had  not  complied;  but  this  involved 
no  culpability  of  the  board.  He  remem- 
bered when  a  similar  charge  had  been 
brought  in  the  ease  of  sir  H.  St.  John 
MiMmay's  compensation  against  the  trea- 
sury board  ^  but  on  itA  appearing,  that 
the  error  was  the  work  of  inferior  oncers, 
and  his  right  hon.  friend  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  no  share  of  that 
error,  the  censure  of  the  House  did  not 
attach  to  the  proceeding,  as  -an  instance  of 
the  general  negligence  of  the  board  of 
treasury,  it  would  be  in  the  present  in- 
stance an  nnnecessary  and  unusual  exer- 
cise of  their  judgment  to  censure  the  board 
•f  ordnance,  which  lay  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances; but  to  obviate  a  similar  oc- 
currence, h»  should  move  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  regulate  the  security  to 
be  taken  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  ^he 

•  duties  of  |Hiblic  offices,  asd  for  vacating 
•och  offices,  oflless  such  security  should 
be  given  witfatn  a  limited  time.  The 
Ward  did  not  Ibiow  that  %  Imlance  of 


11,000/.  stooA  against  Mr.  Hunt,  after  his 
first  resignation  of  office.  He  moat  oa 
the*  whole  deprecate  so  severe  a  ccnsur« 
as  that  proposed  by  the  hon.  gent,  on  the 
opposite  side. 

.  Mr.  Poruonby  was  surprised  that  an  act 
like  that'which  had  been  just  stated  afaoold 
have  occurred,  but  was  still  more  surprised 
at  the  defence,  the  idle,  superficial,  and 
vague  defence,  which  was  attempted  to 
exonerate  the  board  from  the  blame  it  so 
justly  bad  incurred.    The  defence  inoi^as- 
ed  the  crime ;  there  was  no  ignorance  of 
the  original  transaction ;  Mr.  Hunt's  se- 
curities had  been  noted,  and  a  minute 
made;  but  the  precaution  which  might 
have  saved  a  large  sum  of  money  lo  the 
public  was  omitted,  with  the  idle  and  inso- 
lent .levity  of  men  careless  of  public  opi- 
nion or  public  duty.     He  would  not  say 
that  the  members  of  the  board  of  ordnance 
were  all  actuated  by  the  same  spirit;  but 
it  was  obvious  that  there  had  been  a  great 
neglect,  and  how  was  it  accoonted  for  ? 
The  board  had  directed  their  secretiiy  to 
do  the    business.    He    (Mr.  Ponsbnby) 
knew  nothing  of  the  constitution  of  the 
board  ;  but  if  the  House  could  be  induced 
to  pass  over  such  a  transaction,  it  wonld  be 
absurd  in  them  to  expect  that  the  country 
would  respect  their  purity  or  their  prcten* 
sions.      He  would  be  glad  to    see    the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  stand  up  in 
his  place^  and  after  being  forced  to  name 
the    transaction  which  was  then  before 
them,  tell  them  by  what  title  the  House 
was  to  set  forth  itself  as  the  guardian  of 
the  public  purse,  if  it  should  su^r   it  to 
pass  by  with  impunity.  Was  it  possible  that 
the  ordnance  board  should  be  so  much 
employed  as  not  to  hafc  time, to  enqoire 
whether  the  secretary  had  done  his  daty } 
The  gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side  seem- 
ed inclined  to  threw  the  blame  on  the  se- 
cretary ;  but  was  any  negligence  of  his 
U>  excuse  theirs  ?  10,000/.  was  but  aamall 
sum  compared  with  the  heavy  lo»  which 
bad  been  sustained—it  was  small  in  those 
expences  to  which  the  present  unfortunate 
state  of  the  world  urged  us ;  but  the  prin- 
ciple was  most  important;  and  if  this  act 
passed  without  censure,  nothing,  he  was 
convinced,  could  persuade  the  people  of 
the  honesty  or  the  virtue  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  Chmcdhr  qf  the  Exekeqtitr  woaid 
not  defend  the  ordnance  board ;  bat  die 
present  censure  was  unsoited  to  any  ra* 
tienal  purpose  of  correction.  He  UMst 
hewerer,  rectify  a  misuonceptioa  wMeb 
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had  occurred  as  to  the  lost  of  the  security. 
That  loss  was  actually  but  5,000/.  so  far  as 
the  negligence  of  the  board  might  have 
been  concerned.  There  were  to'  be  two 
securities  of  2,500/.  each,  with  Mr.  Huot's 
own  for  5,000/.  This  last  would,  of  course, 
have  gone,  notwithstanding  any  previous 
▼igilance  of  the  board,  'the  letter  of  Mr. 
Crewe,  desiring  the  security,  was  then  op 
the  table— this  security  waJB  not  given,  and 
eo  far  there  was  an  error,*  but  the  board 
had  done  its  duty.  He  knew  that  the 
board  ouffht  in  strictness — (the  word  ^ 
.'  strictness^  was  echoed  from  the  opposite 
side) — Gentlemen  might  quarrel  with  the 
.word,  but  though  in  strictness  the  board 
should  have  seen  that  the  duty  was  donc^ 
there  Was  no  censure  to  be  attached  to 
them  for  not  following  their  inferior  offi- 
cers throughout  the  min'iite  detail  of  their 
business :  a  certain  degree  of  confidence 
must  be  reposed  in  those  inferior  officers. 
Whatever  neslect  had  occurred  was  the 
neglect  of*  ,Mr.  Crewe ;  yet  it  was  to  be 
hoped  that  the  House,  acknowledging  the 
services  of  that  highly  meritorious  officer, 
would  not  think  a  censure  on  his  conduct 
the  proper  mode  of  proceeding.  Thus 
situated,  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  A.  Cooper) 
had  proposed  a  resolution  in  addition  to 
those  before  the  House,  which,  admitting 
the  fact  of  negligence,  went  to  prevent  its 
recurrence.  The  neglect  was  undoiibtedly 
to  be  ch^irged  to  the  secretary  j  but  his 
services  should  stand  between  him  and  any 
severe  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the 
House.  But  he  believed  there  was  no 
very  violent  intention  against  Mr.  Crewe ; 
he  could  do  nothing  in  one  way  or  the 
other  with  party,  and  it  was  only  with 
party  that  the  gentlemen  on  the  opposite 
hide  were  anxious  to  have  to  do. 

Mr.  Barfuun  found  that  the  same  prac- 
tice was  resorted  toenail  similar  occasions. 
'I'he  crime  was  always  to  be  thrown  oft* 
the  principal  on  the  subordinate  officer. 
The  right  hon.  gent,  had  just  s^id  that  we 
should  consider  on  whom  the  censure  was 
to  fall  ;  but  the  true  mode  of  proceeding 
was  quite  the  reverse ;  the  only  question 
waS|  whether  censure  was  deserved,  and 
this  should  be  decjided,  without  at  all 
considering  where  it  was  to  fall.  As  to 
the  right  non.  gent's  insinuation  about 
sparing  Mr.  Crewe,  because  his  good  or 
evil  could  not  afl^ct  party,  it  was  unjust 
and  unfair.  The  right  hon.  gent  would  , 
be  ashamed  of  it  on  a  little  reflection,  and 
regret  that  in  a  peevish  moment  he  threw 
out  an  aspersion  which  it  was  impossible 
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that  he  should  believe. .  He  was  not  fond 

of  using  strong  words,  buthe  was  persuaded 
that  the  right  hon.  gent  knew  there  was 
no  ground  whatever  for  so  idle  an  insinua- 
tion. What  would  the  public  think  if  ^  the 
House  should  itself,  determine  to  screen 
offences  like  those  which  were  then  calling 
for  their  fullest  revision. 

Mr.  Whubread  wished  to  ask  one  or  two 
questions.     Gentlemen  on  the  other  sida 
had  talked  of  the  laborious  duties  and  mi* 
nutiae  (he  thought   that  was  the  word)  of 
the    master    general    of  the  H)rdnance'8 
business.  (No,. from  the  treasury  benches.) 
Well  then,  the   minutiae  of  the  board,  of 
which  he  is  the  bead ;  that  board  sat  three 
days  in    the   week,  and   between  three 
and  four  hours  each  time.     Here  was  an 
oppressive  occupation!    Did  Mr.  Crewe 
make  no  return  of  his  not  ha?ing  received 
the  securities;  aud  did  the   omission  of 
that  return,  which  it  was  their  duty  to  havo 
obtained,  or  have  known  the  cause  of  ita 
delay,   awake   none  of    the   sensibilities 
of  that  illustrious  board,  who  sat,  like  the 
gods  of  Epicurus,  enjoying  their  tranquil 
elevation,  without  allowing  it  to  be  ruffled 
by  any  care  of  governing  ?  Did  they  not 
not  look  over  their  own  minutes,  to  see  if 
their  own  orders  had  been  complied  witb 
or  not  \     But  when.it  was  determined  to 
do  nothing,  the  honest  excuse  was,  that 
there  was  too  much   to  do.    There  had 
now  been  no  master- general  for  more  than 
a  month,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  declared  that  no  injury  had 
been  sustained   by  his  non-appointment 
Here,  then,  there  was  a  sinecure  office. 
Why  not  find  a  duty  for  the  lazy   emolu* 
m en t  of  the  master  genera],  and  let  him 
look  over  the  securities  ?  The  resolutions 
before  the   House  were  fair  and  unexag- 
eerated  ;  the  mere  statement  of  the  fact 
If  the^  should   then  decline  to  do  their 
duty.  It  was  a  farce   to  talk  of  responsibi- 
lity ;  it  would  be  idle  to  sit  there,  a  mock 
tribunal,  to  try  allegations  which  it  was 
previously  determined  to  find  false,  or  to 
give  a  judgment  which  was  only  a  ridicule 
upon  the  principles  of  public  and  deliber- 
ative justice.     Who  was  the  proposer  of 
the  new  act  ?  A  member  of  that  very 
board  of  ordnance, who  admitted  the  whole 
charge,  and  yet  shrank  from  its  conclu* 
sion.     He  submitted   it   to,  be  would  call 
it,  the  modesty  of  the  House,  to  say  whe- 
ther, with  those   facts  before  them,  thej 
could  venture  to  look  the   public  in  the 
face,  after  acknowledging  that  negligence 
was  su&redto  operate  for  three  year^ 
2T 
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till  the  public  lost  10,OOQ/.  by  it;  also  ac- 
4enowle(igmg  tbat  they  did  not  think,  or 
vmre  not  allowed  to  thinks  the  negli- 
gence deserving  of  censure. 

Mr.  Jofmstont  thought  it  would  be  wrong 
"to  pass  over  such  a  circumstance  entirely  ; 

tet,  as  no  charge  of  Intentional  guilt  had 
een  brought  forward,  the  proposed  cen- 
sure appeared  to  him  rather  too  severe, 
^he  omission  might  have  easily  occurred 
in  the  multiplicity  of  business  in  a  great 
public  ofBce.  He  should,  therefore,  pro- 
pose as  an  amendment  to  the  resolution  of 
reinsure,  the  following  one ;  "  That  it  was 
the  opinion  of  the  House^  the  master- 
general  and  board  of  ordnance  were 
ja^iilty  of  a  neglect  of  duty,  in  not  obtain- 
ing necurity  from  Mr.  Hunt,  the  late  trea- 
surer of  the  ordnance." 

Mr;  Calcr({fi  could  not  let  the  motion 
pass  away  in  that  manner.    For  ^v hat  were 
tnormous  salaries  to  be  given,  and  palaces 
to  be  bought,    for  public  officers?  For 
v^at  were  3,000/.  2,000/.  1,500/.  a  year  to 
"be  given,  but  for  doing  public  duty,  and 
;guardiog  against  negligence  ?  But  why 
expect  all  the   duty  from  the  secretary  ? 
Ptve  members  sat  at  the  board  table  three 
times  a  week,  with   frequently  but  very 
little  in  their  portfolios,  ^'hile  one  secre- 
tary attended,  'and  was    fully   occupied 
every  day  from  ten  in  the  morning  till  six 
in  the  evening  ;  the  board  attending  only 
from  twelve  to  four,  or  five.     He  would 
nsk  any  gentleman  in  the  habit  of  attend- 
ing at   public  boards,  whether  when  a 
'  letter  was  sent,  the  answer  was  not  looked 
for  at  the  regular  time  ?  Why  was  not 
Mr.  Hunt's  security  rigorously  required, 
t^hen  it  was  known  that  he  had  left  offioe 
before  with  a  balance  of  11,000/.  against 
him  ?   A  great  sum  was   lost  in    conse- 
x}nence;  yiet  even  if  nothing  were  lost 
but  the  security,  10,000/.  were  too  much; 
nay  105.  of  the  public  money  would  be 
too  much  to  be  thrown  in  such  a  manner 
away.     The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
amused  himself  with  observations  on  the 
party  feeling   which  might  make  them 
•pare  Mr.  Crewe,  because  his  injury  could 
Hot  affect  party      But  was  the  surveyor- 
general   of  the  ordnance  a  person  con- 
nected u  lih  party  ?  In  this  view  the  board 
of  ordnance  was  not  worth  powder  and 
'Shot ;   it  was  not    worth  five    farthings, 
whether  the  present  members  were   in  or 
out,  so  far  its  party  purposes  were  con- 
cerned ;  but  there  was  a  principle  which 
would  account  for  bis  pressing  the  point. 
lie  wus,  as  a  member  of  chat  H6uie^  bound 
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to  look  into  the  disposal  of  Che  public 
money.    Thin  as  the  House    was  then, 
could  it  be  supposed  that  he  (Mr.  C.)  feh 
himself  so  much  lowered  in  the  opinion  of 
his  friends  as  not  to  he  able  to  .haye  col- 
lected a  fuller  attendance,  if  party  pur- 
poses were  concerned  ?  but  ms  only  ob- 
ject was  public  justice.    Was  tbere  to  be 
censure  or  not  ?  If  the  minister  had  a  mi* 
Ulster's  power,  he  wouM  have  displaced 
some  of  the  members  of  that  boarfi  ;  but 
bound  up  in  trammels,  as  he  was,"  he  most 
submit,  and  appear  ,  in  that  Hooae  the 
humble  apologist  or  the  boasting  defender 
of  conduct  which  he  must  know  to  be  in- 
consistent with  every  feeling    of  public 
duty.    There  were  in  the   board  bnt  two 
active  situations  ;  one  that  of  the  sarrey- 
or,  and  the  other  that  which  was  held  by 
the  hon.  gent.  (Mr.  A.  Cooper)  ;  the  rest 
were  the  mere  sleeping  partners  of  the 
concern.    When  he  (Mr.  Calcrafl}   was 
at  the  board,  he  always  demanded  secu- 
rity, and  followed  up  the  demand.     If  the 
hon. 'gent's  (Mr.  Johnstone's)  resolution 
were  more  acceptable,  he  must  be  satisfied 
with  it,  but  not  till  he  bad  tried  his  own. 

Mr.  A»Cooptr  begged  leave  to  call  to  the 
hon.  gent.'s  remembrance,  that  Mr.  Ridge, 
the  ordnance  ^g^nt,  had  been  snfiered  to 
remain  in  his  olnce  for  a  year  withoot  se- 
curity, though  large  sums  of  money,  at 
least  1 00,000/.  a  year  were  passing  through 
his  hands. 

Mr.  Cafcrqft  professed  hfs  total  igno- 
rance of  the  transaction :  he  only  wished 
to  have  his  public  conduct  thoroughly 
silled,  in  every  situation  in  which  he  was 
placed ;  and  if  he  had  not  done  his  duty 
m  the  Sliest  manner,  he  was  readv  to  sub- 
mit to  all  the  censure  which  could  be  laid 
upon  him.  He  had  no  idea  of  aflSxing  in- 
dividual or  peculiar  blame  to  the  master- 
general. 

The  Chancellor  vf  the  Exehequo'  thought 
that  it  was  no  wonder,  when  the  hon. 
member  so  triumphantly  boasted  of  his 
perfection,  that  his  hon.  friend  near  him 
(Mr..  A.  Cooper)  should  have  produced  a 
slumbering  fact,  to  make  him  recollect 
that  it  was  at  least  human  to  err.  It  was 
rather  evident,  that  in  the  seal  of  his  ra» 
form  the  hon.  gent,  was  himself  not  infal- 
lible. The  act  now  proposed  was  to  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  the  injury  which  had 
occurred,  and  by  operating  as  a  check  on 
the  person  who  received  the  office,  it  wonld 
do  more  to  effect  its  nurpdse  than  any  stt- 
mulus  applied  to  the  board. 

Mr.  JftmtmAy  did  not  know  whit  aAct 
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the  fact  jait  staled  might  have  had  on  the 
Houae«  but  it  bad  none  on  him*  Allowiog 
that  there  bad  been  a  i^glect  on  the  part 
of  the  hon*  gent  near  him,  it  could  not 
excuse  the  negligence  of  others.  Recri* 
mination  was  not  justification  ;  this  agent 
Ridgej.  was  appointed  by  the  master-ge- 
tierd»  and  no  minutes  of  his  appointment^ 
or  his  security,  were  laid  on  the  board 
table.  Millions,  or  at  lea«t  many  1 00>000 
pounds  in  the  year  passed  through  Mr. 
Hunt's  hands,  while  Mr.  Ridge  was  in- 
trusted with  a  far  inferior  charge  of  the 
public  money. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  the  se* 
▼eral  Resolutions.  The  first  five  were 
adopted.  The  pcevious  question  was  moved 
on  the  sixth,  with  a  view  to  the  adoption 
of  the  following  Resolution. 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House, 
the  master-general  and  board  of  ordnance 
bave  been  guilty  of  an  omission  of  duty,  in 
neglecting  to  take  security  from  Joseph 
Hunt,  esq.,  a  member  of  this  House,  and 
lata  treasurer  of  the  ordnauce,  in  coup 
formity  to  the  instructions  under  which 
they  act." 

Mr.  Calcrefi  thanked  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  for  the  vote  he  had  at 
length  given,  by  which  he  admitted  that 
the  blame  did  not  attach  to  the  Secretary, 
as  he  originally  contended,  but  to  the 
Board.  He  now  thought  it  his  duty  to 
defy  his  hont  friend  opposite  to  bring  for- 
ward the  charge  alluded  to  against  him. 
He  should  not  call  him  his  friend  only, 
but  his  tlwice  honoured  friend,  if  he  would 
do  so,  and  a£R>rd  him  an  opportunity  of 
meeting  it.  .He  thought  it  impossible, 
after  the  Resolution  last  adopted  by  the 
House,  that  they  should  now.fail  in  declar- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  bq^id  to  be  censu- 
raMe.  If  they  did  not  do  so,  away  at  once 
with  all  ideas  of  votes  of  censure  proceed- 
ing from  that  House.  He  should  there- 
iore  move,  '*  That  for  such  omission  of 
duty,  the  said  Board  is  deemed  censurable 
by  thin  House." 

Mr.  Joktutme  certainly  thought  it  his 
duty  to  vole  against  this  aesolution*  The 
Bouse  bad  already  censured  the  conduct 
of  ftbe  board  of  ordnance  in  this  narticu- 
lar.  To  prevent  the  possibility  of  tl«e  re- 
curieace  of  such  an  evil  was  now  the  pre- 
ferable mode  of  proceeding.  Thia,  he 
thought,  could  be  only  done  by  a 
bill }  but,  he  hoped  k  would  provide  thatf 
the  securities  should  beia  a  greater  pro* 

C'un  to  tbi^  sums  passing  through  the 
lurar'i  londife  tteit  ibey  at  presMt 
bore. 


Mr.  WhUntai  thought  it  impossible  fo'^ 
the  House,  after  the  Resolution'  they  had 
come  to,  not  to  follow  it  up  with  cent 
sure.  The  right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Excheouer  had  at  first  endeavoured  to 
throw  the  olame  on  Mr.  Crewe,  and  ha4 
no  objection  to  his  being  censured,  pro* 
vided  he  could  skrcen  his  headless  Board, 
which  he  coijld  get  no  person  to  take  off 
hU  hands.  The  blame,  however,  boing 
now  declared  to  belong  to  the  unfurtunat^ 
Board,  he  presumed. to  think  that  a  cen* 
sure  must  follow.  Supposing  a  bill  to  be 
introduced  in  the  terms  proposed,  and  that 
the  board  did  not  chuse  to  inquire  for  one 
or  two  yeai's  whether  the  treasurer  had 
lodged  his  securities,  but  on  finding  that 
he  liad  not,  should  tbicn  dismiss  him,  what 
security  was  this  that  he  might  not  then 
retire,  owing  a  balance  equal  to  that  due 
by  Mr.  Hunt  ?  He  could  not  conceive 
that  even  in  a  House  like  the  present 
(there  being  very  few  members  in  the 
House]  tliey  could  come  to  a  vote  that  that 
board  was  not  to  be  censured. 

The  ChanccUfo-  qfihc  Excheqmr  could  not 
deny  that  in  point  of  strictness  the  headi 
of  the  board  were  responsible.  The 
greatest  degree  of  responsibility,  however, 
he  thought,  attached  to  the  secretary. 
He  should  not  move  to  negative  the  R^ 
solution,  but  should  move  the  previous 
question. 

Mr.  H.  ThanUcn  thouffht  the  Rcsolu* 
tion  rather  superfluous.  It  appeared  to 
be  doingover  again  what  had  beenalready 
done.  As  it  was  agreed  that  praise  should 
not  be  too  freely  bestowed,  the  same  ruie, 
he  th9ught,  should  extend  to  censure  also* 
He  suspected  that  much  was  owinff  lo 
something  amiss  in  the  constitution  oi  ths 
Board.  He  could  not,  however,  negative 
the  motion,  neither  did  he  altogether  ap* 
prove  of  the  previous  question,  but  was 
anxious  that  the  Resolution  should  be 
withdrawn. 

'  After  strangers  were  excluded,  and  be- 
fore the  division,  a  conversation  arosf,  to 
the  following  cficct : 

Mr.  Babingkm  said,  that  he  could  not 
agree  to  the  previous  question*  He  was 
satisfied  there  was  blame,  and  he  thooght 
it  sufficiently  expressed  in  the  preceding 
Resolution,  therefore  he  might  think  the 
additional  censure  now  proposed  super*' 
floous ;  but  the  previous  question  %vas  in- 
consistent with  the  censure  already  ex- 
pre«ed,  and  he  could  not  vote  what  was 
inconsiatent  with  that.  [Hear  !  bear!] 
Ho  wished  the  Resolution  to  be  withdcannb 
but  if  not  be  must  support  it 
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Mr.  WilheyfoTce  differed  with  his  hon. 
frlendj  and  conceived  the  previous  ^ues* 
tion  only  meant  that  the  House  thought  it 
had  sufficiently  censured  (he  conduct  of 
the  Ordnance  in  the.  former  Resolutions. 
He  thought  that  conduct  well  deserving 
of'  censure,  and  therefore  he  had  sup- 
ported the  Resolution  to  that  effect.  Ha.v- 
ing  done  so,  he  was  against  goin^  farther. 

Mr.  Brougham  preferred  the  view  taken 
of  this  question  by  his  hon.  friend  ^Mr. 
Babington),  to  that  adopted  by  his  non. 
friend  behind  (Mr.  Wilberforce),  and  for 
this  reason — that  by  voting  for  the  pre-  | 
Tious  question,  the  House  in  fact  said, 
whereas  the  board  is  censurable,  therefore 
we  will  not  Censure  them.  Let  gentlemen 
reflect  well  before  they  told  the  country 
that  the  consequence  of  a  public  board 
being  almost  unanimously  found  to  have 
been  guilty  of  great  neglect  of  duty,  was, 
that  no  notice  whatever  should  be  taken 
of  it.  [Hear,  hear !]  This  was,  in  a  few 
^ords,  the  meaning  of  the  vole  for  the 
previous  question. 

Mr.  G.  Wilson  could  not  agree  with  his 
hon.  friehd'  (Mr.Brougham).  He  thought 
he  refined  too  much  on  the  matter.  All 
had  agreed  in  voting  a  certain  measure  of 
censure,  and  he  was  not  for  voting  any 
more. 

Mr.  Bankes  denied  that  there  was  any 
necessity  for  those  who  voted  for  the  for- 
mer voting  for  the  present  Resolution.  He 
heartily  approved  o^  the  former  vote,  be- 
cause it  inflicted  a  censure  on  the  board 
of  Ordnance,  which  they  appeared  to  him 
to  have  deserved.  It  was  highly  neces- 
sary to  express  the  opinion  of  the  House 
en  this  point  for  the  sake  of  the  public  ser- 
Tice  and  of  justice.  But  he  thousht  the 
present  motion  superfluous.  The  Kesolu- 
tion  last  passed  was  a  censure  on  the 
board,  and  had  been  passed  almost  unani- 
mously, at  least  without  a  division.  He 
therefore  was  against  this  new  and  addi- 
tional censure,  which  was  only  adding 
one  opinion  to  another  of  the  same  sort. 
He  was  for  the  previous  question  on  this 
gtound,  that  a  censure  had  already  been 
passed  by  the  House  on  the  board. 

Mr.  Tiemey  was  against  the  previous 
Question,  for  the  reasons  given  by  bis  hon. 
friends  (Messrs.  Babington  and  Broug- 
ham). It  was  saying  to  the  country, 
there  have  been  abuses,  therefore  we  won't 
reprobate  them.  There  had  been  neg* 
lect,  therefore  we  won't  censure  it.  Nay, 
we  have  found  by  our  vote;  that  the  board 
Id  blameable^  therefore  we  refuse  to  blame 
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it.    'As  for  the  censure  already  passed,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  bad  denied 
that  the   board  was  to  blame,  and    had 
thrown  all  on  the  secretary  ;  and  the  cen* 
sure  said  to  have  passed  did'  not  touch  the 
secretary  at  all.     Other  members  '  threiv^ 
all  on  the  board,  and  he,  for  one  member. 
voted  on  this  ground,  and   one  on  that, 
and' the  Chaiicellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
his  own  view  and  his  own  vote.     It  was 
necessary  to  be  more  precise,  and   as  all 
agreed  (at  least  no  one  said  the  contrarT* 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  did 
not  venture  to  divide)  that  the  board   was 
highly  censurable,  it  was  more  manly  an  J 
consistent  to  say  so  in  plain  terms.      He 
therefore  should  support  the  motion  of  hit 
hon.  friend. 

On  the  division  which  then  took  place, 
the  numbers  were,- 

lor  the  additional  Resolution  of 
Censure     •..      18 

For  the  previous  question 54 

Majority  for  the  previous  question     36 


HOUSE   OF   COMMONS. 

JPnVJay,  April  1 3.      . 

[Ordnance  DsrARTMBNT.]     Mr.  GsA 
crefi  observed,  that  in  consequence  of  an 
accusation  made  in  the  progress  of  the 
last  night^s  discussion  by  the  hon.  gent, 
opposite  (Mr.  A.  Cooper)  supported  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  against 
him,  whilst  he  had  the  honour  to  hold  the 
office  of  secretary  to  the  board  of  Ord- 
nance, he  then  felt  it  his  doty  to  give  no- 
tice, that  on  this  night  he  would  move  Ibr 
certain  papers  in    his  own  vindication. 
The  charge  then  advanced  againsi  him 
was,  that  he  had  not  required  from  Mr. 
Ridge,  who  was  appointed  by  the  earl  of 
Moira,  agent  to  a  part  of  the  corps  of  royal 
artillery,  such  securities,  as  by  Tirtue  of 
his  instructions  he  was  bound  to  do.    He 
had  first  to  observe,  that  in  the  perusal 
which  he  had  since  given  these  instruct 
tions,  he  found  in  no  part  of  them  such  a 
duty  pointed  out.    He  had  not  certainly 
read  every  line  of  them,  and  to  meet  that 
part  of  the  question  it  was  his  intention  to 
move,  that  an  extract  of  the  inAnictioiis 
applicable  to  the  exercise  of  such  ^  doty 
should    be  laid    upon    the  table.     He 
had  then  to  ask  the  hon.  gent  who  made 
the  charee,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, by  whom  it  was  supported,  whe* 
they  yet  persevered  in  their  aceusation  ? 
whether  tb<y  still  were  ready  to  sveit 
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that  Mr.  Ridge,  at  the  peHod  referred  to« 
had  not  entered  into  the  necessary  seen* 
rities?  If,  as  he  belieTed,  they  found  that 
the  result  of  their  further  inquiry  proved 
that  such  securities   were  given  by  Mr. 
Ridge,  it  would  then  be  his  duty  to  move 
for  a  return  of  their  date/   There  was  also 
another  question  which  he  was  anxious  to 
pot  to  them.     He  wished  to  be  informed 
whether,  when  lord  Chatham  succeeded 
lord  Moira  at  the  head  of  the  Ordnance 
department,  the  sccnriiies  given  by  Mr. 
Ridge   were  renewed  f    Because  it  was 
well  understood  that  as  they  were  given 
directly  lo  the  individual  at  the  time  at 
the  head  of  the  department,  they  were 
not  binding  on  Mr.  Ridge  when  a  change 
4}f  administration  had  placed  another  per- 
•on  at  the  head  of  that  board.  There  were 
some  other  observations  which  he  felt  ne- 
cessary to  make,  but  which  he  by  no 
means  brought  forward  to  screen  himself 
in  any  part  of  his  official  conduct  from 
the  fullest  responsibility.     Although  he 
must  say,  that,   even  if  there  had  been 
cv^pabtlity  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Ridge,  he 
could  only  be  exposed  to  a  proportion  of 
it,  ibr  at  the  same  board  there  sat  then 
two  officers  nearer  to  him,  and  who  still 
continued  in  the  same  situations,  and  who, 
of  course,  must,  if  blame  was  deserved, 
take  their  share  of  the  criminality.     He 
had  also  to  impress  upon  the  House  that 
there  was  a  very   great  distinction  be- 
tween the  case  of  Mr.  Ridge,  even  if  what 
was  alleged   against  him    (Mr.   C.)  was 
true  in  every  particular,  and  the  case  of 
Mr.  Hunt,  upon  the  discussion  of  which 
it  was  introduced  as  parallel.     It  was  this, 
that  all  agents  appointed  as  paym^tcrs  to 
the  corps  of  artillery,  indeed  to  all  regi- 
ments, were  responsible  to  the  command- 
ing officer  of  such  corps,  and  the  com- 
mander of  course,  responsible  to  the  coun- 
try for  the  conduct  of  his  agent     In  the 
place  of  secretary  of  ordnance,  the  situa- 
tion held  by  Mr.  Hunt,  there  was  no  reci- 
procal responsibility,  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  the  country  became  the  loser  by 
his  defalcation. 

Mr.  A.  Cooper  stated,  that  although 
*  there  was  no  insertion  in  the  instructions 
specifically  injoining  the  doty  of  requir* 
ingiecuritief,  slill  it  was  the  universal  prac- 
tice to  demand  security  from  all  agents, 
through  whose  hands  any  pnrtion  of  the 
public  money  went.  Independent  of  all 
provision  or  enactment,  the  principle  was 
itself  conclusive.  In  annwer  to  the  ques- 
tions of  the  hon.  gent,  be  had  to  state,  that 


the  bond  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Ridge  had 
been  made  out,  but  was  not  executed  by 
that  gentleman. 

Mr.  Cahraft  asked  across  the  table  whe- 
ther it  was  executed  by  his  sureties } 

Mr.  Co<y>er.  Yes;  it  was  executed  by 
his  sureties.  With  respect  to  the  other 
question,  he  must  say>  that  he  did  not  ac- 
quiesce in  the  conclusion,  that  securities 
were  not  available  if  not  renewed  in  case 
of  a  change  in  the  department.  The  se* 
curity  was  given  not  to  the  person  at  the 
head  of  the  board,  but  to  the  King.  There 
was  one  other  topic  introduced  by  the  hon. 
gent:  to  which  he  felt  it  incumbent  upon 
him  to  advert.  He  had  be^  charged 
with  bringing  forward  against  tnat  gentle* 
man,  an  accusation  for  bis  conduct  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Ridge.  He  had  done  no  such 
thing,  but  when  his  own  character  was 
implicated  by  the  hon.  gent,  in  censare 
on  account  of  Mr.  Hunt's  defalcation, 
surely  it  was  natural  for  him  to  turn  upon 
»  his  accuser  and  say,  even  in  your  own  ad- 
ministration, you  yourself  have  been 
guilty  of  the  very  omission,  for  which  you 
now  BO  loudly  proclaim  that  I  am  culpa- 
ble. As  a  further  proof  of  that  omission  in 
his  administration  he  would  beg  to  recal 
the  ftitention  of  the  hon.  gent,  to  the  case 
of  Mr.  Hopkinson,  who  also  was  an  agent, 
and  by  whom  no  security  whatever  had 
been  given,  though  his  appointment  took 
place  during  the  administration  of  that  ho- 
nourable gentleman. 

Mr.  Cdicraft,  This  is  altogether  a  new 
charge,  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  stands  upon' 
equally  strong  grounds  as  the  case  of  Mr. 
Ridge,  which  the  confession  of  the  hon. 
gent,  has  confuted  almost  as  quickly  as 
he  uttered  it.  Let  those  sentlemen  ha 
brought  to  the  bar.  Let  the  House  ha 
put  in  possession  of  the  fullest  evidence 
upon  the  subject,  and  I  feel  confident  that 
such  accusations  must  recoil  upon  those 
who  have  so  indirectly  advanced  them. 
Bot  allowinfl^  we  wiere  guilty,  can  that  be 
an  excuse  for  the  offences  of  those  who 
perpetuate  the  abuse,  until  the  country  is 
made  to  fe€\  the  actual  loss  and  evil  ?  Will 
the  country  think  it  receives  a  just  per- 
formance of  duty  from  those  for  whosa 
services  large  salaries  are  paid  to  them« 
merely,  because  when  charged  with  a  de- 
reliction of  their  trust,  they  think  they 
have  the  power  or  the  opportunity  to  ne-^ 
criminate.  Rec^rimination  is  no  defence. 
If  their  charges  are  well  founded,  let  them 
bring  them  directlr  before  the  House  in 
a  parliamentary  •liape>   and  if  we  art 
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gyiity  let  us  be  sobjecteil  to  that  merited 
ci^nsare  under  which  the'  present  board  so 
"▼ery  justly  suffers.  It  is  quite  ridiculous 
to  make  a  parallel  between  the  cases  of 
Mr,  Bidge  and  Mr.  Hunt>  even  if  tbe^ac*- 
cusation  against  me  in  respect  to  the  former 
was  true  ^  but,  as.  it  is  most  unfounded,  as 
clearly  appears  even  by  the  admission  of 
him  who  has  made  it,  J  must  say  it  is  in* 
suiting  the  public,  which  has  been  robbed 
to  a  lar^e  amount,  to  distract  the  course  of 
public  justice  by  the  introduction  of  ir- 
relevant and  unconnected  subjects. 

Mr.  Long  admitted,  that  recrimination 
was  not  a  good  set  off,  and  constituted  a 
miserable  defence;   but  when  the  hon. 

tent,  in  i\h  pomp  of  official  superiority 
enounced  his  successors,  it  was  natural 
for  them  to  retort  the  charge  if  they  could, 
and  try  him  by  his  own  act^.  If  omis- 
sions  of  a  similar  nature  could  be  laid  to 
his  charge,  it  was  impossible  in  the  over- 
bearing  triumph  that  he  was  inflicting, 
that  flesh  and  blood  could  rest  silent,  and 
with  the  knowledge  they  had  of  some  of 
bis  own  omissions,  not  illustrate  them. 

Sir  /.  Netaport  stated,  as  the  charac- 
teristic distinction  of  the  present  ministers, 
particularly  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, that  for  every  ^ievance  com- 
plained of,  for  every  act  of  misgovern- 
ment  and  mistake — for  every  measure  of 
policy  which  had  bequeathed  calamity  and 
ruin  to  the  country,  the  only  justification 
was  the  power  and  capacity  to  recriminate. 
What  had  the  country  to  do  with  their  bick- 
erings and  recriminations  ?.  If  any  charge  or 
accusation  could  be  brought  against  their 
opponents,  why  not  bring  them  ?  To  in- 
sinuate them«  and  not  venture  to  arraign 
those  whom  the  ministers  were  anxious  to 
depreciate,  was,  in  his  opinion,  instead  of 
a  defence  for  their  own  misdeedsj  ao  ag- 

Savation  of  their  offence,  insomuch  as 
ey  kept  such  charges  secreted  merely  as 
an  apology  for  their  own  derelictions. 

The  Chancellor  ^  the  Exchequer  agreed 
with  gentlemen  opposite,  that  ooihiag 
gould  be  less  a  justification  of  the  conduct 
of  ministers  than  finding  fault  with  others. 
Nothing  could  be  farther  from  his  inten- 
tions than  a  wish  to  build  his  character, 
or  the  character  of  his  friends,  on  the  fail- 
ings of  others,  and  really  he  did  not  think 
the  House,  or  the  country,  would  think 
highly  of  him,  or  of  his  friends,  because 
they  stood  a  little  higher  than  the  hon. 

Entlemen  oppoate.— If  the  hon*  gent, 
d  the  same  ideas  of  the  duties  of  the 
office  1^  had  held»  wbil%  be  filled  that 


situation,  as   he   appeared -to  

yesterday,    from    the    view   he    had    of 
his  duty,   he   was  in  a  greater   de^ee 
culpable  than  had  been  supposed.      Per- 
sons coming  into  office  had  a  right*    find* 
ing  places  of  that  description  filled  up.  10 
suppose   that  the  proper   securities    had 
been  given.     But  it  had  been  said  that  he, 
(the   Chancellor  of  the  £xcheq«er)»   in 
particular,  was  always  firuiing  out  some 
subject  of  recrimination.     If  he  did   al- 
ways recriminate  when  gentlemea  came 
forward  with  their  charges  affainat    gi^* 
vernment,  did  it  not  follow  that  he   al- 
ways had  an  opportunity  of  so  doing  I 
Thus  it  appeared  that  in  thirteen  montfat 
their  administration  had  contrived  to  make 
up  a  little  sample  of  all  that  had  been 
complained   of    for  the   last   twenty    of 
thirty  years.     He  could  not  but  own,  that 
they  had  been  very  adroit  in  such  a  short 
space  of  time  to  act  so  as  to  furnish  out  of 
Iheir  abundance  a  counterpart  to  every 
thiug  of  which  they  complained.     This 
was  the  consequence  of  that  concentration 
of  talent  of  which  they  had  vaunted  ao 
much.    The  charges  made  against  {Jieai 
had  not  been  intended  to  reduce  them  be- 
low the  ordinary  standard  of  men  in  point 
of  talent,  but  to  bring  them  down  from 
their  vaunted  elevation  to  the  level  of,  fal- 
lible beings.    Yetto-thihk  that  an  hon« 
gent,  ahould  come  there  and  plume  him- 
self so  much  on  what  he  had  done,  when 
su(:h  an  omission  could  be  proved^  was  too 
much  to  be  borne  in  silence,    il  really 
was  but  just  to  give  him  a  hint  on  the  sub- 
ject.   If  the  hon.  gent,  wished  for  ink>rai<» 
alien  on  the  subject  he  had  no  objection 
to  granting  it;  he  would  only  state,  that 
on  the  preceding  day,  when  he  entered 
thai  House,  he  had  no  more  intention  of 
speaking  of  the  case  of  Mr.  Ridge  than  ha 
had  of  discussing  the  concerns  of  the  em- 
peror of  Morocco.     That  cane  would  not 
have  been  brought  forward  but  for  the  ex<» 
oltation  of  the  hon.  gent. 

Mr.  Pofuonhy.  The  right  hon.  gpnL  has 
assumed,  that  the  merits  of  his  admiuia- 
tratioii  are  so  transcendant  as  neitiuir  t9 
require  foil  nor  contrast*  He  has  pre- 
sumed that  the  results  of  bis  gov^rninenl 
and  the  interests  of  the  country,  every 
day  give  an  additional  value  to  hia  cer* 
vices,  and  a  splendor  to  bis  ministry;  thai 
tlie  higjher  he  lifts  himtelf  in  office,  the 
more  dignified  he  becomes  in  repotatioo, 
and  that  the  country  accords  wiUi  the 
panegyric  which  be  has  so  modestly  pro- 
ooonced  upon  UapelC    But  it  is  not  to 


Ilis  talents  that  his  praises  are  restricted. 
"Soi  his  charity  for  the  misdeeds  of  his 
opponents — his  compassion  for  their  de- 
fects form  no  inconsiderable  share  of  his 
own  ealo^m.  He,  forsooth,  will  never 
build  his  reputation  upon  any  recriminat- 
ing attack  upon  his  political  opponents. 
Indeed,  one  is  at  a  loss  which  to  admire 
most,  the  modesty  with  which  he  speaks 
of  his  own  exploits,  or  the  compassion 
which  he  kindly  extends  to  onr  dements. 
Let  him  allow  me  to  protest  against  his 
generous  condescension.  Let  me  hope  to 
impress  upon  him,  that  we  seek  no  such 
irresponsibility  for  our  public  conduct. 
If  we  have  acted  improperly — if  the  coon- 
try  has  sufiered  in  it9  mterests  by  our  of- 
fences—jf  we  have  afforded  illustrations 
of  dereliction  of  duty  and  breaches  of 
trust,  in  God's  name  let  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  recollect  the  paramount 
duty  he  owes  the  country,  and  bring  us  to 
trial  for  our  misdeeds.  For  such  attacks 
we  are  prepared;  and  when  unequivo- 
cally brought  forward,  we  most  be  grate- 
ful. The  acrimony,  the  violence,  the  po- 
litical asperity  of  the  right  hon.  gent,  we 
are  not  inclined  to  fear,  but  I  do  beg  leave 
to  protest  against, and  deprecate  as  the  most 
disheai^ening  of  all  'Visitations,  namely^ 
their  commendation  and  compassion. 

Mr.  Calcrqft  said,  he  held  in  his  hand  a 
copy  of  the  sureties  of  Mr.  Ridge.  If 
there  was  only  one  name  to  the  bond,  the 
public  would  be  secure ;  but  he  would  be 
able  to  shew  that  the  sureties  were  com- 
pleted. The  right  hon.  gent,  had  said 
that  he  had  accused  him  of  recrimina- 
tion. It  was  not  of  recrimination  he 
had  accused  him,  but  of  attempting  to  | 
recriminate  when  there  were  no  grounds* 
for  it.  He  had  also  taken  merit  to  him- 
self for  granting  the  papers  necessary  to  a 
member's  defence ;  he  had  talked  as  if 
he  had  the  House  of  Commons  in  his  poc* 
ket;  hut  he  (Mr.  Calcrafi)  did  not  ask  it 
from  him  as  a  favour,  he  asked  it  from  Che 
House  of  Commons  as  a  right,  and  not 
from  him.  who  seemed  to  carry  the  majo- 
rity in  i)is  pocket. 

Mr.  R.  H^ard  conceived  that  such  Ian* 
guage  was  disorderly  and  unconstitutional ; 
no  member  had  a  right  to  say  that  any 
person  carried  a  majority  of  that  House  in 
his  pocket. 

Mr.  Catcraft  said,  that  though,  perhaps, 
the  language  was  disorderly,  it  was  not  un- 
constitutional. The  right  hon.  gent,  did 
not  carry  a  majority  in  his  pocket,  but, 
from  the  force  of  his  eloquenco^  ^nd  the 
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cogency  of  his  argument,  together  with 
the  independent  circle  by  which  he  was 
surrounded-^he  did  manage  to  quash  such 
inquiries  as  were  disagreeable  to  him. 

The  motion  was  then  carried  ;  af^er 
which  Mr.  A.  Cooper  moved  for  the  papert 
relative  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Hopkinson,  co- 
pies of  his  sureties^  &c.  which  was  also 
agreed  to. 

[The  Petition  op  tse  East  India  Com- 
pany Foa  Relief.  J  A  Petition  of  the  United 
Company  of  Merchants  of  England  trading 
to  the  East  Indies  was  presented  and  read; 
setting  forth  ;  "  That  the  Petitioners,  in 
the  month  of  April  1808,  presented  a  Pe- 
tition to  the  House,  setting  forth,  amongst 
other  things,  that,  upon  a  leview  of  the 
state  of  their  home  finances  from  the  Isl 
of  March  1808  to  the  1st  of  >Iarch  1809, 
the  payments  estimated  to  be  made  by 
the  Petitioners  would  exceed  the  probable 
amount  of  their  receipts  by  the  sum  of 
2,433,185/.,  and  also  the  impossibility  of 
the  Petitioners  being  able  to  raise  the 
whole  of  that  sum  from  their  own  lesources^ 
therefore  praying  such  relief  as  the  House 
might  in  its  wisdom  deem  their  case  to  re- 
quire ;  and  that  the  causes  which  produced 
the  embarrassments  at  that  time  experi-  . 
enced  by  the  petitioners  were  amply  de- 
tailed in  their  said  petition,  which  petition 
being  referred  by  the  House  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  its  members  then  sitting  upon 
East  India  afiairs,  the  House,  upon  the  re- 
commendation of  their  said  Committee, 
were  pleased  to  vote  to  the  petitioners  the  ^ 
sum  of  1,500,000/.,  upon  account  of  the 
claims  of  the  Petitioners  upon  his  Majes- 
ty's government,  which  sum,  together 
with  the  aid  derived  from  sales,  more  fa» 
vourable  than  had  been  estimated,  of  the 
company's  goods  in  the  year  1808-9,  en- 
abled the  petitioners  to  provide  for  the 
wants  of  that  year  without  requiring  further 
assistance ;  and,  in  the  year  1809-10,  their 
receipts  were  nearly  equal  to  their  pay- 
ments ;  and  that  the  cattses  which  led  to 
their  financial  embarrassments  in  the  year 
1 80K-9  have  not  yet  totally  ceased  to  oper* 
ate,  and  they  are  subjected  to  new  difficul- 
ties, arising  chiefly  from  the  following 
causes  :  Ist.  From  the  excessive  and  un- 
exampled drafts  made  in  the  two  last  years 
upon  the  Petitioners  from  India,  amount- 
ing to  4,707,940/.,  part  of  the  Indian  debt, 
incurred  in  the  course  of  several  wars  and 
expeditions  carried  on  there  against  Indiad  ' 
and  European  powers  ;  and  as  the  condi- 
tion under  which  the  mater  part  of  thAt 
debt  was  contracted  allowed  an  option'  \4 
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tbe  flubscribers  to  be  repaid  at  any   time 
by  biJU  of"  exchange  upon  the   court  0/' 

.  directors  in  England,  these  grafts  which 

.  have  now  come  upon  them  could  not  have 
been  prevented.  2d.  By  the  unexpected 
.calamities  that  have  befallen  the  pipping 
of  the  petitioners  in  the  two  last  years^ 
whereby  they  hate  Experienced  a  loss 
in  the  prime  cost  of  merchandize,  ad- 
vances  ^on  accouhi  of  freight  and  the 
Talue  of  a  ship  belonging  to  them- 
selves, to  the  extent  of  1,018,077/.,  the 
causes  of  these  losses  shewing  them  to  be 
not  imputable  to  any  want  of  care  in  the 

'  petitioners,  are  to  be  explained  at  length 
iottie  Committed  of  the  House  sitting  upon 
Indian  affairs.—- And  that,  from  a  pros- 
pective estimate  of  the  pecuniary  transac- 
tions of  the  petitioners  from  the  1st  of 
March  iSlOto  the  Istoflilarch  181U  it 
appears  that  their  unavoidable  disburse- 
ments will  exceed  the  probable  amount  of 
their  receipts  by  the  sum  of  2,038,948/., 
which  sum  it  woifld  be  highly  disadvanta- 
l^eous  to  the  petitioners  at  the  present  pe- 
riod to  raise  by  increasing  their  capital 
stock,  as  they  are  by  law  authorized  to 
do  ;  and  that  their  commercial  resources 
uever  could,^  in  the  most  flourishing  times, 
be  commensurate  to  the  discharge  of  large 
portions  of  the  Indian  debt  contracted  in 
the  administration  of  the  British  empire 
}n  the  east,  and  now  amounting  to  thirty 
millions  sterling  ;  and  that,  in  this  time 
especially  of  restriction  upon  commerce, 

^  the  commercial  resources  of  the  petitioners 
cannot  but  be  incompetent  to  provide  for 
such  unexpected  and  excessive  contingen- 
cies ;  and  that  the  accounts  made  up 
by  the  peiitioners  to  the  1st  of  March 
last  shew  that  the  property  and  eflects  of 
the  petitioners  in  England,  and  afloat 
outward,  then  exceeded  the  amount  of 
the  debts  of  the  petitioners  in  England,  in- 
cluding the  heavy  and  unusual  drafts  from 
India  before  mentioned,  b}'  the  sum  of 
;i,842, 145/.  which  sum,the  petitioners  trust, 
will  afibrd  sufficient  security  for  the  re- 
payment of  any  advance  the  House  may 
think  proper  to  vote  for  their  relief ;  and 
that,  owing  to  the  multiplicity  of  accounts 
necessary  to  be  made  out  before  the  peti- 
tioners could  procure  an  estimate  of  their 
probable  receipts  and  payments  between 
the  Istof  March  18 10  and  the  1st  of  March 
1811,  the  petitioners  were  unable  to  be 
prepared  with  a  petition  submitting  their 
case  to  the  qoMsiqeration  of  the  House  by 
ihe  day  limited  fof  receiying  petitions  for 
private  biUi  i  ima  therefore  praying,  that 


tltey  may  be  at  liberty  to  preteDt  a  peti* 
tioitto  the  House,  praying  that  they  witt 
be  pleased  to  take  the  matters  aforesaid 
into  their  consideration,  and  to  grant  to 
the  petitioners  such  relief  in  the  preroiKs 
as  their  case  may  require^  and  as  to  the 
House  shall  seem  o^eet/^ 

Ordered,  "  l^hat  the  satid  Petition  be 
referred  to  the  Select  Committee,  appoint- 
ed to'  enquire  into  the  present  «tate  of  the 
affairs  of  the  East  India  Company  ;  and 
that  they  do  examine  the  msttter  thereof 
and  report  the  same  as  it  shall  appear  to 
them,  to  the  House/' 

[SiK  Francis  Buruett's  Notice  to 
THE  Speaker.]  The  Speaker  acquainted 
the  House,  that  he  had  received  a  paper 
signed  "  Francis  Burdett/'  the  cpnteatt 
of  which  related  to  his  being  apprehended 
and  committed  to  the  Tower  of  Ixmdon  ; 
— and  the  said  paper  was  thereupon,  by 
direction  of  the  House^  read  by  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  is  as  followeth  : 

'  To  the  right  honourable  Charles  Abbot, 
'  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

'  Sir  ;  You  having,  on  or  about  the  9th 
day  of  April  instant,  as  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  forcibly  broke  and 
entered  the  dwelling  house  of  me,  the 
undersigned  sir  Francis  Burdett,  situate 
in    Piccadilly,  in    the  parish  of    Saint 
James,  Westminster,  in  the  County  of 
Midd  leses,  and  having  also,  on  the  said 
9th  day  of  April,  caused  me  to  be  appre- 
hended and  unlawfelly  coolmitted  to  a 
certain  prison  called  his  Majesty's  Tower 
of  London,  and  to  be  there  imprisoned 
and  as  yet  kept  and  detained  in   prison 
there,  without  any   reasonable  or  pn^ 
bable  cause  whatsoever;  I  do  therefore, 
according  to  the  form  of    the  statute 
in  such  case  made  and  provided,  hereby 
give  you  notice  that  I  shall,  at  or  soon 
af^er   the  expiration  of    one    calender 
month  from   .the   time  of  your   being 
served  with  this  notice,  cause  a  bill  to  be 
filed  against  you  in  hib  Majesty's  Court 
of  King's  Bench  at  Westminster,   and  a 
writ  of  summons  to  be  thereupon  sued 
out  of  his  Majesty's  said  Court  of  King's 
Bench  at  Westminster,  against  you,  at 
my  suit,  for  the  said  trespass   and  false 
imprisonment,  and  bhail  proceed  aninst 
you  thereupon  according  to  law.    Dated 
this  12th  day  of  April  1810;  Yours,  &c^ 

•  Francis  Buedett." 
(Endorsed)  'John  Ellis^  of  Gray's  Inn 
« Square,'    in  the  County  of  Middlesex# 
'  attorney  for  the  within  named  sir  Francis 
'  Burdett/  8 
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The  i^peaicriaid,itwai  9t  tbfsoptioaof 
-the  Housa  whether  the  Letter  sbpold.  b^ 
^oteced  oitthe  Jourqak, 

Miv  JPOBMR^  thpuffht  thai  the  Letter 
•ugbAto  be  qpoo^tbfsJournala. 

Mr.  lykibreadyraA  oC  the  same  opinion. 
The  Letter  contained^  nothing  that  could 
make  it  unfit  tp  be  received ;  and  it  might 
b«  the  gix>QDd  of  great  qeeaition^  hereafter 
lo  be  tried. 

The  Letter  wa^  thenordered  to  be  Insert- 
^  on  the  Jonmais. 

[S&cuRiTiss  Bill.]  Mr.  A  Cooper 
mioved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  re- 
gulate the  taking  of  secuntiea  in  all  office^ 
"where  aecuritiea  ought  to  be  taken«  and  to 
Moid  the  grant  of  officeflii  if  tbesecorities 
were  not  given  within  a  certain  time.  He 
auppoted  the  House,  wopild  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  bringing  in  of  the  bilL 

Mr.  Hiqnier$iAd,  that  it  was  not  enpugh 
to  say  that  he  supposed  the  House  would 
have  no  objectsoo  to  the  measure.  Some« 
4hing  more  was  required  to  shew  the 
nec^ttijty  fi>r  a  new  law.  Such,  lavvs  for 
the  most  p^rt  were  nugatory.  To  avoid 
the  grant  of  an  office*  when  the  same 
persons  who  granted  had  the  power  of  re- 
appoiatmenty  would  amount  to  nothing. 
The  man,  would  be  told,  that  it  was  very 
foolish  in  him  to  haice  nejsJected  to  give 
hi^  securities*  and  after  Um*  flight  repri- 
mand he  vrould  be  ^gaija  appointed.  The 
public  might  lose  coosioerahly  in  the 
■leantiaie.  This  was  nothiag  moM  than 
^  abiogalHiflf  the  power  of  the  Commons  to 
punish  duinqneata  of  this  sort,  with  the 
additional  evil  of  accumntatiog  useless 
iiatotes. 

Tlw  CkamxUorqf  the  Stdtegm-  replied* 
that  with  all  the  ingenaity  of  the  hoo. 
pent — and  few  men  could  possess  more«- 
m  could  not  prove  that  this  bill  would  be 
nagatocy.  It  appeared  that  persons  in 
office  had  contiaued  a  long  time  without 
catering  into  securities.  This  bill  would 
at  least  save  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 
As  to  avoiding  the  office*  it  was  true  the 
person  neglecting  to  enter  into  the  secu- 
rities might  be  reappointed ;  but  by  the 
avoidance  of  the  previous  grant*  he  would 
be  obliged  to  refund  all  the  salary  he  had 
received,  if  the  bill  should  have  no  ope- 
ration but  this*  bethought  it  would  be*  a 
'  very  effectual  one. 

Mr.  PameU  observed   that  such  bills, 
would  not    prevent  delinquencies.    The 
only  effectual  way   to  that  would  be  by 
address  to  the  House*  prayirg  for  the  re- 
moval ofthoia  who  bad  fiiled  ia  their 
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duty.  If  90.  Qpe  else  should  isf  it*  h^ 
vvould  himself  propose  an  address  to  thdM 
efect. 

Sir  J»  Newport,  BS9n  instance  hownu* 
gatory  such  regulations  were*  adverted 
10  the  case  of  Mr.  Villiers*  who  had  beei| 
reappointed  in  1803,  two  officer  l^eing 
then  consolidated  into  one*  with  a  specisH 
provision  that  he  should  enter  into  a  bon4 
of  security*  which  he  never  did.  In  the 
very  office  now  to  be  regulated,  Mr,  IJuni 
had  broke  through  a  statute.  So  nugatory 
was  it  to  legislate  in  many  of  these  mat- 
ters. The  true  way  to  prevent  sugh  eviU 
in  future*  was  to  punish  defaulters  for  th^ 
past.  These  delinquencies  would  per* 
petually  take  place  until  the  House  com- 
pelled the  ministers  to  punish  public  de- 
faulters* and  to  be  answerable  for  losses 
incurred  through  their  negligence-  Acta 
were  of  no  use  when  those  who  were  the 
law  makers  were  the  law  breakers*  and  her 
should  have  a  pretty  strong  case  of  that  kind 
to  state  on  Monday. 

Leave  was  then  given  to  bring  in  thif 
bill. 

[Tytbes  111  Ireland.]  Mr.  ParneU  de* 
sired  that  the  Petitions  preseiued  to  thi^ 
House  in  180S  might  be  entered  by  thi^ 
clerk  as  read*  and  spoke  nearly  as  follows.^ 

Sir;  In  risiug  to  make  a  motion  wbiol^ 
has  for  its  object  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  tf 
conciliate  their  affections  to  the  con? 
ne^^ion  subsisting  between  these  countries  I 
feel  that  I  have  a  strong  claim  upon  the  at- 
tention of  the  House.  But  when  I  reflect 
upon  the  new  obstacle  that  has  arisen  ia 
the  way  of  carrying  the  great  question  of 
^^mancipation*  I  feel  that  this  claim  is  pe- 
culiarly strong*  because  it  has  become  the 
duty  of  this  House  to  take  every  practica- 
ble method  of  counteracting  the  effects  of 
the  disappointment  and  despair  which  this 
obstacle  has  occasioned.  The  House 
could  do  nothing  that  would  so  much  con- 
tribute to  an  end  so  desirable*  as  by  ac- 
ceding to  the  motion  I  shall  conclude 
with*  and  shewing  the  people  of  Ireland 
th^t  the  subject  of  Tythes  will  be  fully  ii>- 
vesti gated ;  for  though  this  may  he  a 
subject  greatly  interior  in  importance  to 
the  emancipation  of  the  Catholic  body^ 
still  tb^  people  would  receive  any  amend* 
ment  in  the  present  system  with  the 
greatest  gratitude*  and  be  encouraged  to 
hope  that*  sooner  or  later*  all  their  griev- 
ances and  complaints  would  be  duly  at* 
tended  to. 

I  beg  leave^  before  I  ej^Iaii^  4)e  saUUjp 
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of  my  motion,  to  call  to' the  recollection 
of  the  House  the  proceedings  that  have 
already  taken  place  on  this  subject.  In 
1807,  several  Irish  counties  held  meetinjrs, 
snd,  by  their  un^imous  resolutions  de- 
clared the  expediency  and  necessity  of  a 
commutation  of  tythes.  In  the  next  year 
Mr.  Perceval  informed  the  House,  that 
the  subject  was  under  the  consideration  of 
his  Majesty's  ministers,  and  that  he  in- 
tended to  propose  a  specific  measure  in 
the  subsequent  session.  When  that  ar- 
rived, the  right  hon.  gent,  discovered  that 
it  was  impracticable  to  arrange  any  plan 
cf  amendment ;  I  therefore  proposed  to  the 
House  that  plan  which  lie  had  had  originally 
in  fccoitemplation,  but  my  motion  was  ne- 
gatived. Feeling  that  the  grievance  com- 
plained of,  still  exists,  and  it  being  ad- 
mitted by  every  one  that  there  exists  also 
n  necessity  of  doing  something,  and  be- 
lieving that  there  is  no  such  difficulty  be- 
longing to  the  subject  as  that  which  the 
right  hon.  gent,  conceives,  I  have  thought 
it  my  duty  again  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  question  ;  and,  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  any  thing  be 
practicable,  and  if  any  thing  be  practi- 
cably, what  plan  is  the  best  to  be  adopted, 
to  propose  to  the  House  to  appoint  a  select 
Committee. 

The  manner  in  which  I  shall  endeavour 
to  prove  to  the  House  how  great  a  griev-  • 
ance  the  tythe  system  of  Ireland  is,  will 
'  be  to  shew,  in  what  manner  it  is  different 
from  the  tythe  system  of  England.  la 
the  first  place,  the  religion  of  the  people 
of  Ireland  renders  the  provision  of  the 
clergy  of  the  established  church  by 
tythes,  necessarily  unjust  and  odious.  Of 
the  whole  body,  by  far  the  greatest  part 
do  not  profess  the  established  religion, 
and  consequently  have  to  pay,  not  only 
the  established  clergy,  but  those  who  dis- 
charge the  religious  services  belonging  to 
their  own  persuasion.  According  to  the 
best  authorities  on  thissubject,  if  the  whole 

f population  of  Ireland  is  taken  at  five  mil- 
ions,  four  millions  are  Catholics ;  of  the 
other  million,  one-half  are  dissenters  and 
quakers;  the  whole,  therefore,  of  the 
tythes  of  Ireland,  go  to  provide  the 
inaintenance  fif  the  clergy  belonging  to 
pnly  one-tenth  of' the  population.* 

*  "  In  Ireland,  the  Protestants  are  not 
one  fourth  of  the  people;  the  numbers  of  the 
establishment,  little  more  than  iin  eighth.'^ 
i$tat9  of  Church  of  Ireland,  by  Bichdrd 
hisbop  of  Cloyoe,  7tb  Edit  p.  81,  1787. 


That  this  is  not  an  exaggefated   state* 
merit,  will  appear  by  the  following  re- 
turns of  the  relative  proportion  of  Catho- 
lics to  Protestants,  wnich  are  to  be  foand 
in  works  of  established  authority.     In  the 
province  of  Ulster,  where  the  Protestants 
are  .more  numerous  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Ireland,  the  Catholics  are  more  nume- 
rous than  the    Protestants,  and   of    the 
Protestants   there   are  two  dissenters   to 
one  of  the  established  church.      In  the 
provinces^  of  Munater    and    Connaught, 
the    Catholics    are    to    the    Protestants 
as  15  to  ]  :  in  the  province  of  Leinster.  as 
5  to  2.     This  statement  of  the  general 
average  of  the  four  provinces,  is    fully 
borne  out  by    the   actual    enumerations 
which  have  been  made  in  smaller  districts. 
In  the  diocese  of  Tuam,  the  Catholics  are 
to  the  Protestants  as  60  to  1 ;    in  the  pa- 
rish of  Tullow.  which  is  the  most  Protes- 
tant parish  in  the  diocese  of  Leigblin  and 
Ferns,  as  6  to  1  ;  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mul- 
lins  in  the  same  diocese,  as  4,0(X)  to  I  ;  in 
the  parish  of  Allen,  and  niany  other  pa- 
rishes, there  are  no  Protestants;    in  the 
county  of  Kilkenny,  the   proportion  is  as 
17  to  1,  and  in  the  county  of  Clare,  as  15 
to  ]  ;  from  which  it  is  to  be  inferred,  that 
stating  the  Protestants  of  the  established 
churcn  as  forming  one- tenth  part  of  the 
population  of  Ireland,  is  by  no  means  an 
exaggerated  statement.* 

"  There  are  probably  in  this  kiogdom 
fiye  papists  at  least  to  one  protestant." 
Primate  Boulter's  Letters,  Vol.  I.  p.  169. 

*  The  following  statement  of  the  popo* 
lation  of  but  a  very  limited  portion  of 
Ireland,  wiU  shew  the  magnitude  of  the 
Catholic  population : 

friitttantt.  CtittUkt. 

Diocese  of  Ros^  2,292  .•••••  72,2o3 

TownofClonmell  ...     3,000 9,O0O 


pntutMM 

Fartitu  Htmtu* 

Abbeyfeal  ..^ none  ....••       550 

KiUummin none  1,100 

Allen  none->| 

Kilbegnet   nonei 

Tarmanbory    nonef  . 

Kilnamanagh none  >"^  "''^"™- 

Union  of  Newport ...  none  1 

Rathbegan  .,  noney 


Bantry 

Cahiragh  

Bandon  .«•..,. 

Oven  

Ballymartle  .. 
Templemartin 
Kilmichacl  ,.«. 


112  1,407 

0  650 

511   2,30S 

15  658 

12  5(X) 

68  75s 

13  70S 
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'    Now,  Sir,  when  I  make  thia  sUtempt^  1  that  I  have  good'aythorily  to  consider 
I  beg  to  be  diatinctiy  understood  al^  bar-    tbem  as  contributing  their  opinion  to  ren- 


ing  no  sort  of  intention  to  propose  that 
tboae  who  do  not  profess  the  established 
religion  should  be  relieved  from  support- 
log  the  Protestant  clergy.  I  know  that 
such  a  remedy  cannot  be  adopted.  But 
even  if  it  could,  it  would  not  be  necessary 
for  me  to  propose  it,  because  those  who 
may  have  reason  to  complain,  do  not  de- 
sire it.  The  Catholics  by  no  means  re* 
fuse  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
Protestant  establishment ;  all  they  seek,  is 
to  be  relieved  from  a  mode  of  paying 
them,  which  is  on  all  sides  acknowledged 
to  be  most  oppressive,  and  to  be  permitted 
to  yield  their  contributions  in  a  manner 
less  vexatious.  But  when  I-  thus  men- 
tion the  Catholics  as  beine  desirous  of  a 
change,  I  beg  the  House  will  understand, 
that  not  only  the  Catholics,  but  the  Pro- 
testants, with  the  Quakers  and  the  Pres- 
byterians of  Ireland  most  anxiously  desire 
a  change.  The  Protestants  feel  Tythes 
as  a  great  gnevance,  though  not  in  the 
same  degree ;  and  it  is  to  them,  if  to  any 
more  than  to  others,  that  the  demand  now 
made  upon  the  legislature  for  redress,  is 
correctly  to  be  attributed;  they  having 
been  the  most  forward  in  promoting  ap- 
plications to  parliament  in  the  several 
counties  which  have  declared  opinions  in 
favour  of  a  change.  I  will  also  add,  that 
the  Protestant  clergy  of  Ireland  are  anx- 
ious for  an  alteration.  I  stated  this  to  be 
the  fact  two  years  ago ;  and  as  I  have 
never  been  told  by  a  single  clergyman 
that  what  I  then  stated  was  incorrect,  and 
as  I  have  seen  no  publication  coming  from 
that  bo<iy  to  resist  the  change  that  has 
now.  been  so  long  in  contemplation,  I  feel 


Ringrove  

Ardagh 

Killamey  

Blarney 

Cove  

Eleven     parishes    in 

Diocese  of  Tuam  .. 

Graignamana  ••, 


Aries 

Tullow  

Castle  Blakeney 

Killyglass  

Union  of  Shahkill 

Lusk 

Moygloe 
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der  th(i  opinion  of  all  Ireland  universally 
unanimous  on  the  subject. 

But  there  is  another  circumstance  bj 
which  the  tythe  system  in  Ireland  is  ma- 
terially affected,  and  is  paade  very  dif^ 
ferent  in  its  operation  from  the  tythe  sys* 
tem  in  England. 

In  Ireland  it  is  necessary  that  every  indi- 
vidual who  has  a  family,  should  be  a  sort 
of  a  landholder.    In  England,  indeed,  the 
demand  for  labour  is  so  great  and  so  con- 
stant, that  the  labouring  class  can  depend 
upon  theirday's  wages  tor  the  means  ot  sub- 
sistence I  and  they  accordingly  purchase 
what  they  want  in  the  markets.     But  iti 
Ireland,  the  want  of  such  a  demand  ren- 
ders it  absolutely  necessary  that  each  per- 
son should  have  a  piece  of  land  on  wbictt 
to  raise  his  food,  or  otherwise   he  must 
starve;   the  consequence  is,  that  every' 
one  has  land,  and,  however  poor,  is  there- 
fore liable  to  pay,  and  made  to   pay, 
tythe.    Even  those  who  ara  exempt  by 
law,  on  account  of  their  extreme  and  la- 
mentable poverty,  from  paying  the  king's 
taxes,  are  obliged  to  pay  the  clergy  of 
two  religions.     So   great,  in  fact;  is  the 
poverty  of  many  hundred  thousand   peo- 
ple who  pay  tythe,  that  I  have  no  hesita- 
tation  in  saying,  that  if  they  existed  ia 
this  country  under  similar  circumstancef 
of  indigence,  they  would  be  considered  as 
entitled  to  parish  assistance.    The  neces* 
sary  effect  of  such  a  state  of  things,  is 
the  impossibility  of  tythes  being  collected 
by  the  clergy  themselves.    They  are  ob- 
liged to  employ  proctors,  or  to  let  their 
tythes  to  tythe  farmers,  in  order  to  relieve 
themselves  from  the  labour,  and  to  avoid 
the  odium  of  seeking  their  income  from 
multitudes  of  paupers.    That  under  such, 
circumstances  as  I  h&ve  described,  there 
should  be  a  constant  resistance  made  to 
the  demands  of  the  clergy  cnn  be  matter 
of  no  surprize. — That  in  many  instances 
the  proctors  and  tythe  farmers  oppress  the 
people,  and  that  the  people  in  return  re- 
venge themivelves  on  their  oppressors,  are 
the  necessary  consequences  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  not  crimes  natural  to  those,  who 
engage  in  the  outrages  that  follow  *.     X 
wii  1  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  House  ia 
enumerating  instances  that  have  occurred 
of  great  cruelty  and  oppression  ;  it  is  no- 
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The  usual  way  of  proceeding  ia 
collecting  tythes  is  this  :  theproctor,  witb 
an  assistanti  visws  ih%  crop^  in  July,  and 
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loriotis  to  ettrj  one  that  diere  are  such 
instances.  But  I  beg  to  be  anderatood,  in 
Speaking  of  the  cnielty  of  some  of  the 
Irish  clergy,  I  by  no  means  bnhe  a  charge 
of  that  nature  against  the  whole  Dody-^on 
the  contrary,  Ynyopinioh  is  that  they  do 
not  d'eserve  ^ny  such  censure,  but  as  a 
1)ody 'lire  conspfcuoos  for  their  liberality 
towards  the  people,  and  for  a  faithful  dis* 
charge  of  their  duties.  If  however,  the 
'system  is  such  as  to  give  to  one  clergyman 
the  power  to  oppress  a  whole  parish,  this 
IS  enough  to  condemn  it,  and  to  shew  the 
ioecesftity  of  getting  rid  of  it ;  for  during 
a  lon^  ilicumbency  what  must  the  amouiit 
of  misery  be,  under  stich  a  system,  and 
Vh^tfniistbe  the  liecessary  result  of  the 
active,  avancioi^s,  and  relentless  oppres- 
tion  even  of  a  single  individual  f 

A  third  distitiction  between  Hie  systete 
of  ty thes  in  the  two  cTOOntries,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  laws  fbr  collecting  them.   In 

'a^in 'before  or  after  they  are  cut.  He 
fiotes  the  crop  and  value  in  bis  field-book. 
Be  jgenerally  estimaties  by  the  acre,  but 
•ometimes  by  the  barrel ;  be  osualfy  at 
)Iie  second  view  makea  a  barsain  for  tbe 
iy the  with  the  occupier  on  the  ilpot ;  re- 
ducing the  charge  to  a  certain  degree,  and 
the  farmer  passes  his  note  for  it.  If  no 
]bargainbe  made,  tiie  proctor  makes  a  re- 
itum  to  the  clergyman  agreeable  to  his 
'lleld-book.  The  payments  are  generally 
tardy;  the  tytbe  frequently  is  not  paid  fen- 
nel a  year  and  a  halfl  i)ebtors  for40f. 
jib  *fummoned  1>efore  two  magistrates, 
who  hear  the  proctors  proofs,  and  give  a 
decree  .accordingly.  Debtors  above  that 
aum,  and  under  lOf.  are  proceeded  against 
ftt  the  quarter  sessione.  For  sunis  above 
IQL  citations  are  served  to  appear  at  the 
'bishop's  c6urt.  If  the  proctor  choo^  to 
oppress  a  poor  man,  he  may  cite  him  for 
a  tew  shiltingi.  There  are  few  acts  of  the 
j>roctor  deemed  illegal  in  tbe  ecclesiastical 
.coortik  He  is  tbe  fovoured  person,  who 
replenishes  their  coffers.  The  only  re- 
medy which  landholders  have  against  any 
new  and  extraordibary  demand  is  faction, 
intimidation,  or  flight.  Tiie  proctors  and 
ty  the  farmers  always  have  it  in  their  power 
lo  ruin  a  poor  man,' first  by  giving  him 
long  credit,  and  then  by  suing  him  for 
^principal,  interest,  and  costo,  in  tbe  bi- 
shop's court.  The  consequence  is,  that 
,the  proctor,  and  the  proctor's  family  and 
friends,  rule  with  despotic  sway  in  the 
pariah/*"  Spee6h  of  Mr.  Parnell,  May  19, 
'tl^O^  Se^  vol.  14  of  thii  Work,  63 1. 
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proportion  as  tbe  power  of  the  ctetf^ 
resistedinlreland,  it'w^  the  praetioe  to 
resdrt  to  the  Irish  legislature  for  fresh 
powers  to  compel  obedien<ie**-and  thus, 
though  tyihes  originally  in  Ireland  wer« 
payable  under  statu tes* exactly  similar  to 
those  under  vrhlch  tytbes  are  collected  ia 
Eneland,  the  law  of  Ireland  is-novr  alto* 
etner  different  fVom  tbe  law  of  EngHuid.* 
n  England,  if  ihe  clergyman  eitacts  rao?^ 
than  his  right,  he  may  *  be  compelled  to 
draw  his  tythes.    But  in  Ireland  it  is  en- 
acted, that'  if  above  a  certain  number  of 
parishioners  call  upon  the  clergyman  to 
draw  his  tythes,  such  a 'proceeding '^lali 
be  considered  a  conspiracy,  and  tbe  par- 
ties be  liable  to  heavy  penalties;    in  Ire* 
land,  therefore,  situated  as  that  oonntrf 
IS,  the  landhbtder  is  far  from  haThug  tiM 
tdtzxii  of  righting  hirhself,  which  be  ia  al« 
lowed  to  have  in  England. 

In  Englatid  the  tythe  on  flax  is  licaited 
by  law  to  5s,  per  acre.    No  such  regvla* 
tion  exists  In  Ireland.    In  tbe  north,  in- 
deed, of  Ireland,  it  is  limited  hy  a  modus 
to  6d.  per  acre ;  bat  in  other  parts  of  tbe 
country  it  is  made  subject  to  a  very  heicvy 
tytbe.    Why  ifhould  not  a  similar  Umiea* 
tidn  be  extended  to  tbe  rest  of  Brdaud  } 
The  extent  of  its  linen  trade  in  tbe  aortb 
shews  how  beneficial  any  measnre'woaU 
be,  that  vrent  to  take  off  a  restriction  IHmii 
the  growth  of  the  material  of  it  in  other 
parts.    It  might  greatly  contrifavto  -  to  the 
extension  of  that  trade  through  the  aovtii 
and  west  of  Ireland,  and  thus  tBotd  m  new 
source  of  improvement  to  Ireland,  and  of 
"wealth  and  strength  to  the  British  empire. 
If,  therefore,  the  labours  of  such  a  com- 
mittee as  I  propose  to  have  appointed, 
were  even  to  terminate  inameaanre  for 
asshnilating  the  laws,rtboohl  feel  that  m 
considerable  advantage  was   gained;   a 
heavy  restraint  upon  the  staple  mannfoc- 
ture  of  Ireland  would  be,  in  a  great  aiea- 
sore,  done  away,  and,  instead  of  a  code, 
the  principle  of  which  is  to  give  oneon- 
trouled  power  to  the  clergy,  there  wooJd 
arise  a  system  founded  more  on  tbe  troe 
principle  of  legislation,  J^at  of  alibrdiog 
redress  against  the   encroachments  and 
abuse  of  power. 


*  The  English  statntes  are  52  H,  8,  c. 
27.  2  and  3  Ed.  6;  c;  10.  7  and  S  Wnu 
3,  c.  6.  3  Anne,  c.  .I8.^The  Irish  sta- 
tutes whrch  correspond  with  theie  are, 
33  H.  t,  c.  12.  3  6;  3,  c.  25.  I  r  and  \2 
U.  3,  t:.  1^.  1  G.  2,  c.  12— The  29  G. 
2,  c.  12.  I'G.  3,  c.  17,  and  27  e.  5;c. 
1^,  are  statutes  peculiar  to  Ireland* 
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1  will  not,  Sir/ttke  up  tbe  time  of  the 
House,  by  entering  upon  an  inquiry  into 
the  objections  that  can  be  brought  against 
iytfaes,  as  a  mode  of  collecting  money 
Irom  the  peoj^le :  it  is  enough  to  say,  that 
it  is  condemned  by  all  writers  on  taxa- 
tion, as  inconsistent  with  every  principle 
connected  with  that  subject.  As  to  agrt- 
culture,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  Dr.  Pa- 
ley  condemns  them  as  a  roost  mischievous 
restriction.  But  as  to  the  agriculture  of 
Ireland,  they  form  an  obstruction  which  it 
is  the  interest  >of  the  people  of  this  coun^ 
try  instantly  to  remove.  It  is  now  fully 
)>roved  that  this  country  cannot  possibly 
provide  grain  enough  for  its  owneonsump- 
fcion.  I  wish  then  to  know  where  a  sup- 
p\y  is  to  be  had, -so  long  as  tbe  Baltic  is 
thut  by  the  decrees  of  Buonaparte,  and 
the  trade  vrith  America  put  a  stop  to  by 
tbe  embargo,  where,  except  in  Ireland  ? 
'What  wouM  have  been  the  distress  of  this 
liountry  dtiring  the  last  two  years,  had  it 
not  betir  Ibr  the  importation  of  gram  from 
thende,  will  appear  by  examining  the 
^uaiitity  Imported ;  in  the  last  year  it  was 
no  less  than  800,000  quarters. .  Is  it  not 
then  an  object  of  Britmi  interest,  to  re- 
tno^e  fromtheagricalture  of  Ireland  this 
f^reat  obstructioii  to  its  extension  and  im- 
provement ? 

I  have  now  only  to  call  thef  attentien  of 
tbe  House  to  one  mol'e  topic,  to  illustrate 
the  necessity  of  a  change  of  the  present 
tythe  system.  'What  effect  has  it  had 
upon  the  tranquillity  of  Jrelaud  ?  The  in- 
surreetienof  the  White  Boys  wis  of  50 
years  continuance.  This  was  succeeded 
by  the  Uiiked  Irishmen,  who  were  prtnci- 
'^lly  induced  to  embark  in  the  conspi- 
racy against  the. government  by  argu- 
ments founded  on  the  mevances  of 
•tythes.''^  To  them  succeeded  the  insur- 
rection of  the  Threshers, t  So  that  for  a 
■t|Vaee  of '.50  years,  a  continued  system  of 
active  auid  open  resistance  *and  insurrec- 
tion' has  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  Ire- 
land, arising  from  this  mode  of  paying 


■*^ 


*  ''-If  tythes  had  been  commuted  ac- 
-ipor^'mg  to  Mr.  Grattan's   plan,  a  very 

powerful  engine  would  have  been  taken 
'pot  of  our  minds.'^ »— Evidence  of  Dr. 
'M-Nevin,  1798.# 

t  An  insurrection  that  was  against  the 

mode  in  which  tythes  were  collected,  and 

not  against  tythes  as  a  provision  ibr  the, 
'  Protestant  clergy ;   the  oath  of  the  asso-. 

ciation  requiring  that  tythes  should  be 
'jpatd  to  (he  clergy  and  not  to  proctors.       , 


the  clergy.  Surely  this  dircumstance 
alone,  if  no  other  existed,  to  prove  tha 
absolute  policy  of  an  alteration  of  system, 
is  qoite  sufficient,  and  ought  to  induce  th^ 
House  to  assent  to  my  motion. 

I  have  now.  Sir,  explained  to  the  House 
such  reasons  as  occur  to  me,  to  shew  that 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Ireland  re-, 
quire  a  new  manner  of  providing  for  the 
established  clergy,  independent  of  the 
general  objection  which  may  prevail  in 
this  country  against  the  tythe  system.  I 
have  shewn,  that  the  religion  and  poverty 
of  the  people,  the  injustice  of  the  laws, 
and  the  long  continuance  of  insurrections^ 
give  to  the  question  a  character  quite  dis- 
tinct from  that  which  belongs  to  it  in 
England;  and  therefore  that  a  reform 
may  be  effected  without  prejudice  to  the 
interests  of  those  who  are  concerned  with 
tythes  in  this  country. 

In  regard  to  the  plan  by  which  a  reme- 
dy may  be  provided,  I  have  no  objection 
to  state  the  opinion  1  have  formed  re- 
specting it.  I  am  aware,  that  it  would  be 
properly  considered  as  temerity  in  me  to 
pledge  myself  to  any  specific  plan,  or  to 
call  upon  the  House  to  adopt  any  plan  on 
my  recommendation  :  this  I  do  not  mean 
to  propose ;  all  I  desire  is,  that  the  House 
will  pledge  itself  to  mquiry,  and,  arcord- 
ing^to  the  result  of  its  investigation,  adopt 
that  plan  which  shall  seem  most  expedient. 
That  it  is  impracticable  for  the  wisdom  of 
the  whole  House  to  discover  any  plan,  is 
a  supposition  which'  I  cannot  entertain, 
nor  shall  I  ever  believe  it  to  be  true,  till 
proper  attempts  have  been  made,  and  the 
mefficiency  of  their  labours  been  fairly 
shewn. 

In  the  view  that  I  have  taken  of  the 
subject,  my  great  objects  have  been ; 
first,  to  exonerate  the  peasantry  ;  second- 
ly, to  get  rid  of  the  direct  payment  by  the 
Catholic,  Presbyterian,  or  Quaker,  to  the 
Protestant  clergyman ;  and  lastly,  to  give 
the  clergy  a  just  and  fair  equivalent.  To 
the  several  plans  that  have  been  proposed 
of  giving  land,  or  corn  rents,  or  of  selling 
the  tythes,  though  very  fit  for  a  country 
like  this,  abounding  in  capital,  and  acc^us- 
tomed  to  the  execution  of  measures  of 
greatiabonr ^nd  detail;  as  applicable  to 
Ireland,  there  appear  to  me  to  be  great 
objections.  The  proprietors  of  estates  in 
Ireland  have  had  an  opportunity  of  pur- 
chasing on  very  easy  terms  frhro  the 
crown,  the  quit-rents  chargeable  upon 
them  ;  and  yet  few  purchases  have  been 
made,  though  tbe^uit-renti  are  of  small 
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annual  amount;  a  circumstance  which 
thews  there  is  no  probability,  that,  if  the 
tythes  were  to  be  sold,  purchasers  would 
be  found.  If  land  were  to  be  given  in 
'lieu  of  tythes  it  would  be  found  extremely 
difficult  to  get  it,  without  paying  for.  it 
most  extravagant  prices.  Apd  as  to  the 
plan  of  corn  rents,  this  objection  exists  to 
it,  that  those  who  do  not  profess  the  es- 
tablished religion  would  continue  to  pay 
directly  to  the  established  clergy. 

I  do  not,  however,  mean  at  this  time  to 
^y,  that  I  have  formed  a  decided  opinion 
upon  these  several  plans ;  and  I  wish  to 
be  understood  in  what  I  say  respe/cting 
any  plan,  as  reserving  to  myself  a  right  to 
take  advantage  of  the  investigation  of  the 
proposed  Committee*  and  to  alter  my  opi- 
nion, if  I  .shall  think  proper  sd  to  do. 
Under  this  qualification,  I  submit  to  the 
House  the  following  as  an  outline  of  such 
a  plan,  as  I  conceive  would  eive  an  eflPec- 
tuat  and  a  fair  remedy  for  all  that  is  com- 
plained  of,  1st.  The  value  of  each  bene- 
fice should  be  ascertained  ;  2d.  the  net 
income  of  it  paid  by  the  Treasury ;  and, 
3d.  the  improved  value  of  it  secured  to 
the  incumbent,  by  a  regulation  to  provide 
against  the  elFects  of  a  depreciation  of 
money.  In  respect  to  the  valuation,  there 
is  an  act  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  which 
would.be  a  good  precedent  to  govern  the 
proceedings.  It  was  passed  in  1787,  to 
give  the  means  of  compensating  several 
of  the  clergy  of  the  south  of  Ireland,  who 
had  lost  their  tythes  by  the  insurrection 
of  the  White  Boys.  This  act  enabled  the 
chancellor  to  appoint  commissioners  with 
full  power  to  enquire  into  the  value  of 
the  livings  of  those  clergy  to  whom  tythes 
were  not  paid.  The  value  of  them  was 
ascertained,  and  compensation  thus  given 
to  the  suffering  clergy.  By  following  the 
same  course,  the  value  of  each  benefice 
might  be  easily  and  satisfactorily  attained. 
As  to  the  amount  of  the  fund  which  it 
would  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
paypaent  of  thci  clergy,  it  is  not  easy 
exactly  to  ascertain  it.  In  a  publication 
of  a  right  hon.  and  learned  Doctor  (Dui- 
genan),  it  is  stated  that  the  number  of  the 
clergy  is  1,300,  that  their  whole  revenues 
divided  among  them  would  not  produce 
150/.  per  annum  to  each  of  them,  thus 
making  them  amount  to  195,000/.  per  an- 
num ;  but  from  this  is  to  be  deducted  the 
annual  value  of  20,000  acres  of  glebe  to 
obtain  the  annual  amount  of  tythes.  In  a 
•peech  of  the  same  learned  gent,  printed 
in  1791^  he  laya,  the  parociiiai  clergy  are 


800  in  number;    lOQ  of  th^m  have    io* 
comes  above  300/.  per  annum,  the   rest 
have  incomes  below  200/.     But  I  believe 
I  am  correct  when  1  say,  that  no  great 
dependence  ought  to  be  placed  on  these 
statements,  it  having  been  the  object  oi 
the  learned  Doctor  when  he  made  them, 
to  prove  thcT  great  poverty  and  distreae  of 
the  clergy.    The  more  accurate  way  of 
taking  the  value  of  the  income  derived 
from  tythes^  is  to  adopt  the  prevailing  opi- 
nion that  they  cannot  be  less  than  5OO,0O0iL 
per  annum,  of  which  one-third  belongs  to 
lay  impropriators.    It  is  better  and  more 
candid  to  calculate  on  a  sum  somewhal 
large,  than  to  lead  the  public  to  adopt  a 
great  measure  on  false  data,  and  thus  to 
produce  disappointment.     In  respect  to 
the  means  by  which  the  Treasury  sbail 
be  provided  with  this  annual  sum,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  me  now  to  point  them  out ; 
this  would  be  a  fitter  subject  of  considera- 
tion for  the  committee  ;   but  .this  is  quite 
plain  to  be  seen,  that  if  the  public  purse  is 
relieved  from  paying  tythes,  as  they  are 
now  paid,  it  will  be  available  to  give  the 
same  amount  in  some  other  more  conve- 
nient channel.    In  regard  to  securing  the 
incomes  of  the  clergy  from  the  efiects  of 
the  depreciation  of  money,  I  should  pro* 
pose  that  they  should  be  regulated  pe- 
riodically by  the  prices  of  grain  ;  if  they 
had  been  so  fixed  in  the  year  1799,  the 
average  price  of  wheat  then  being  for  the 
last  29  years,  49;.  4d.  per  quarter :    and 
of  the  last  10  years,  to  1810,  83«.,  each 
clergyman  in  1799  entitled  to   100/.  per 
annum,  would  now  be  entitled  to  170/,and 
surely  an  arrangement  that  would  give  so 
large  an  advance,  would  have  been  one 
favourable  to  the  clergy.     But  when  I  say 
that  the  incomes  of  the  clergy  ought  to  b« 
increased  as  the  prices  of  grain  advance* 
I  must  also  add  that  they  should  be  dimi« 
nished  as  they  fall ;    because  I  consider 
the  present  liigh  prices  of  grain  not  to  be 
real  prices,  but  to  be  the  result  of  a  de» 
preciation  of  bank  paper,  of  not  less  than 
20  per  cent,  an  evil  that  I  trust  will  be 
remedied,  by  adopting  the  measures  that 
will  be  recommended  by  the  committee 
now  sitting  on  that  subject. 

In  proposing.  Sir,  this  extensive  altera- 
tion, I  am  fully  aware  that  I  am  making 
myself  liable  to  a  charge  of  invading  the 
rights  of  the  clergy; — ^but  I  feel  that  lean 
defend  myself  from  such  an  accusation  if 
it  shall  be  made,  in  the  first  phice,  by  say* 
ing  that  I  am  discharging  a  duty  my  coo- 
fltitaeats  have  imposed  uuou  lUv  y  audia- 
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condly,  by  a  reference  to  the  nature  and 
legal  import  of  those  rights.  I  have  not 
embarked  in  this  undertaking  of  attempt- 
ing to  induce  the  House,  to  adopt  the 
measure  of  a  commutation  of  tythcs  with- 
out examining  the  grounds  on  which  those 
rights  are  founded.  I  find  it  is  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  "  that  tythes 
are  due  of  common  right  to  the  parson  of 
the  parish^  unless  there  be  a  special  ex- 
emptions—and in  explaining  what  the 
meaning  of  an  exemption  is,  he  says, 
"  lands  may  be  exempted  by  prescription 
or  by  a  real  composition.— A  real  compo- 
sition is  where  an  agreement  is  made  be- 
tween the  owner  of  the  lands  and  the  par- 
ion  or  vicar^  with  the  consent  of  the  ordi- 
nary and  the  parson,  that  such  lands  shall 
for  the  future  be  discharged  from  the  pay- 
ment of  tythes,  by  reason  of  some  land  or 
other  real  recompence  given  to  the  parson 
in  lieu  and  satisfaction  thereof.  This  was 
permitted  by  law,  because  it  was  sup- 

Eosed  that  the  clergy  would  be  no  losers 
y  such'  a  composition.  But  experience 
shewing,  that  even  this  caution  was  inef- 
fectual, the  disabling  statute  of  13  Eliz. 
was  made.**  *  The  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  this  statement  is,  that  the  common 
law  recognizes  the  principle  of  composi- 
tion or  commutation.  That  if  I  proposed 
to  give  land  in  the  lieu  of  tythes,  I  should 
propose  to  do  that  which  was  strictly  con- 
formable to  the  common  law.  That 
when  I  propose  to  give  money,  though 
I  do  ^ot  propose  a  real  composition,  I  pro- 
pose what  is  consistent  with  the  principle 
of  one,  because  I  take  care  that  the  clergy 
shall  not  be  losers  by  the  composition.  I 
am  aware  this  objection  may  be  made, 
that  in  proposing  to  pay  the  clergy  out  of 
the  treasury,  they  will  lose  the  solid  se- 
curity of  land.  But  to  this  I  can  answer, 
that  tythes  in  Ireland  are  held  by  such  a 
tenure,  that  if  the  treasury  went,  they  must 
go  also ;  for  the  system  of  government 
which  preserves  the  one,  must  continue  in 
order  to  secure  the  other. — Not  so  in  Eng- 
land. The  treasury  might  fail  here,  and 
at  the  same  time  no  attempt  be  made  to 
deprive  the  clei-gy  of  their  unquestionable 
claim  to  their  property  in  tythes.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  I  feel  entitled  to  say, 
that  in  the  outline  of  the  plan  which  J 
have  stated  to  the  House,  I  have  in  no  de« 
gree  asked  the  House  to  invade  the  just 
and  legal  rif(hts  of  the  clergy  of  Ireland. 
I  have  not,  I  am  aware,  proposed  to  do  all 
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that  some  hon.  gentlemen *may  be  ready  to 
say,  bughttobedone,  because  I  have  only 
proposed  to  give  an  equivalent  for  the  net 
income  of  the  clergy,  and  not  an  equivalent 
for  the  real  value  of  the  fiill  tenth  of  the 
produce.  But,  Sir«  if  such  a  demand  is 
made  on  behalf  of  the  clergy,  then  I  must 
make  a  claim  upon  the  clergy  for  a  dis- 
tribution of  the  tythes,  according  to  the 
original  principles  on  which  tythes  were 
given  them  ;  I  must  claim  one-fourth  for 
the  bishop,  one- fourth  for  the  poor,  and 
one-fourth  for  repairing  the  church.  Ik 
will  be  therefore  more  for  the  interest  of 
the  clergy'  not  to  raise  any  such  demand  ; 
and  I  feel  sure  that  no  one,  who  i§  a  true 
friend  to  the  Irish  ckrgy,  will  make  it. 

I  have  now  stated  to  the  House  an  ar- 
rangement, which  in  my  opinion,  would 
operate  as  a  sufficient  remedy  for  the  evil 
complained  of.  The  plan  is  strictly  con- 
sistent with  the  legal  rights  of  the  clergy; 
the  valuation  of  benefices  may  be  made 
on  tried  and  established  precedents;  the 
value  of  the  incomes  of  the  clergy  may 
be  protected  against  the  depreciation  of 
money;  the  indigent  poor  may  be  exo- 
nerated by  it  from  the  payment  of  tythes; 
and  the  clergy  themselves  relievea  from 
great  vexation  and  great  loss,  by  this  mode 
of  attaining  their  provision  *.  It  is,  in 
truth,  a  plan  nearly  similar  in  every  re- 
spect to  one  proposed  to  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons,  by  a  ri^^ht  hon.  gent.,  the 
member  for  Dublin,  in  17S6.  It  diSen 
only  in  this  respect,  that  he  proposed  to 
raise  the  fund  for  paying  the  clergy  by  a 
liaronial  tax,  and  that  I  propose  to  raise  it 
by  a  tax  of  a  general  nature,  so  that  the 
Catholic,  the  Quaker,  and  the  Presby- 
terian, shall  no  longer  actually  or  directly 
make  any  payment  under  the  name  of  a 
tythe  tax  to  the  Protestant  clergy. 
I       I  .1-1 1  .-»...■.» »   .        I  ■  > 

♦  "  Whenever  a  better  plan  shall  be 
suggested  for  the  payment  of  the  clergy, 
that  is  one  equal  in  value^to  them  in  sue- 
cession,  and  more  convenient  to  the  laity » 
they  will  thnnk  the  statesman,  who  shall 
disencumber  them  of  the  constant  trouble 
and  the  occasional  ill-will  arising  from 
tythfs."  btaie  of  Church  of  Ireland^  by 
Richard  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  p.  52. 

"  In  1807,  141  actions  respecting  tythes 
were  tried  in  the  Queeu's  county,  at  the 
quarter  sessions;  14(5  in  the  county  of 
Sligo;  \9S  m  the  county  of  Kerry;  283 
in  the  county  of  Limerick ;  ami  653  in  the 
couniy  of  Tipperary.'*— From  papers  laid 
before  pariiamsat. 
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It  only  remaimfor  me  to  call  the  atfen* 
tion  of  the  House  to  a  point,  which  1  mast 
always  allude  towhehever  this,  question 
4:omcs  before  it :  i  mean  the  fact,  that  the 
people  of  Ireland  beHeve  that  relief  irom 
tythes  was  promised  to  them- as  a  condi- 
tion of  tiie  measure  of  Union.  I  know  do. 
article  visibly  and  ezpcessly  exists  to  bind 
this  country  :  but  I  know  Mr.  Pitt  held, 
out  this  relief  as  an  inducement  to  the 
][)eop]e  to  admi  t  the  measure •  I  know  that 
the  speech  in'which  be  called  the  system 
of  tythes  a  great  practical  evil,  and  pro- 
mised redress^  was  circulated  through  Ire- 
land at  the  expence  of  government ;  that 
it  was  distributed  gratis  in  every  Tillage 
of  the  kingdom  ;  that  the  agents  of  go- 
Ternment  were  instructed  to  >  tell  tbe  peo- 
|f»le  that  redress  would  be  the  result  of  the 
Union ;  and  I  know  the  universal  opinion 
of  the  people  of  Ireland  now  is,  that  the 
faith  of  this  country  is  pledged  to  grant 
that  redress.  What  sort  of  policy  then 
will  it  be.  for  the  minbter  of  this  --country, 
at  this  period  of  tioie,  to  attempt  to  prove 
to  the  people  of  Ireland  that  they  have 
formed  an  erroneous  expectation — ^would 
it  not  be  better,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  the  admitted  necessity 
of  a  change/ and  this  con&roaed  expecta- 
tion, to  meet  the  feelings  and  the  injuries 
of  the  country,  and  to  grant  tbe  redress 
that  is  desired  ?  As  to  the  motion  which 
i  am  about  to  make,  I  beg  the  House  to 
understand  its  true  purport;  it  is  one 
calling  on  them,  to  do  what  ?— only  to 
enquire  into  the  complaints  of  the  peopje 
of  Ireland,  laid  before  them  by  petitions, 
in  a  respectful  and  constitutional  manner. 
This  is  all  that  is  now  asked ;  and  will 
the  right  boa.  gent,,  the  prime  minister  of 
this  country,  at  a  time  when  the  mass  of 
the  population  of  Ireland  have  been 
placed  in  a  state  of  despair,  in  consequence 
of  the  unexpected  obstacles  which  have 
arisen  in  the  way  of  the  great  measure  of 
emancipation  ;  when  tbe  most  powerful, 
the  most  enterprising*  and  tbe  most  anc- 
cessful  enemy  that  this  country  has  ever 
had  to  contend  with,  is  on  the  ore  of  bo- 
coming  master  of  the  peninsula  of  Spain, 
and  read V  to  take  advantage  of  our  divi- 
sions, and  to  carry  into  efiisct  his  long  in- 
tended and  favourite  project  of  in?adiug 
Ireland,  that  Tulnerable  part  of  the  Bri- 
tish empire ;  will,  I  say,  the  prime  mi- 
BiBter  of  this  country  refuse  to  inquire  into 
the  just  and  well-founded  complaints  of 
Ireland  ?  I  advise  himt  and  I  aqvise  the 
Hoose^  to  take  care  how  they  C091/9  lo  it 
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decision  ao  ropngmmtwlth  every  princi- 
ple of  the  constitQtion«  and  at  iliJb  tioao 
so  inconsistent  with  every  priopiple  of 
sound  policy.  Bather  let  them,  do  that 
which  It  is  obvious  they  ought  to  do« 
Shew  the  people  of  IrelaiuL  that  «t  length 
the  time  IS  come  when  this.couotry  ia 
ready  to  fulfil  the  engagements  on  vrbich 
the  measure  of  Uoioa  waa  carried*  9md 
that  it  is  sincere  in  a  detienniiiation  lo 
do  justice,  and  to  aflbrd  redress  to  <be 
long  neglected  and  oppresaed  people  of 
Ireland. 

I  be^  leave  to  move,  "  That  m,  aelect 
Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into 
tbe  mapner  in  which  tythes  are  collected 
in  Ireland^  and  such  other  matters  relating 
to  the  levying  and  collecting  of  tirthes 
in  that  country,  as  they  shall  jnc^  it 
proper  to  direct  their  attention  to.'' 

Mr.  Weiiesley  Pole  requested  the  iodnl- 
gence  of  the  House  for  a  few  minutes, 
while  he  stated  his  sentiments  niNm  the 
subject  which  the  boa.  gent,  had  brought 
forward.    It  was  one  which  had  lon^  en* 
gaj^ed  his  attention!   and  had  been  the 
object  of  his  most  anxious  aolicitode.;  it 
was  one  to  which  bis  Miyesty  ••  ministers 
had  most  seriously  devotc^i  their  thoaghta. 
In  many  of  the  poinu  which  had  been 
stated  by  the  hon.  gent,  who  had  iust  sat 
down,  he  perfectly  concurred*     He  ad- 
mitted that  It  was  a  subject  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
government  to  apply  a  remedy  to  the  evils 
complained  of,  provided  it  coqld  be  done 
consistent  with  justice ;  but  he  did  not 
agree  with  the  hon.  gent,  with  regard  to 
the  remedy  which  he  bad  auggeated,  nor 
could  he   give  his  assent  to  ttie  inotioa 
with  which  the  hon.  gent,  bad  concluded. 
He  could  not  give  hia  assent  to  a  motion 
for  the  House  now  to  apfoint  a  Committee 
to  inauire  into  this  tuqject^eeaoae  he 
thougnt  it  would  be  moat  iojorions  to  the 
cause  which    all   parties  had   in  view* 
and  most  ui^ust  to  the  parties  concemedj 
for  the  House  to  appoint  a  Committee  to 
inquire  into  tbia  siiqiect,  without  seeing 
their  way  mech  Qiore  clearly  than  they 
did  at  nreaenty  and  without  having  some 
rational  prospect  that  that  inquiry  would 
be  attended   with  success.    V  the  hon. 
gent,  bad  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill,  and  had  stated  the  provisions  which 
he  meant  to  introduce  into  i^,  if  he  had 
proposed  ^ny  specific  plan,  ha  Would  have 
been  ready  to  discuas  that  ^an ;  but  the 
hon*  gent,  had  pursued  a  diflerent  course; 
he  had  propoied  tQ  re (tpr^  t^f  patitioeib 
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mUtk  bH  Beta  pwsenttJ  to  ibe  Houm^ 
lo  m  CimimiMe,  i^tidto  dvtiro  h  to  coo* 
•Mler  tiM  wbdle  fobject,  and  to  devue  lolile 
remedy,  aUhoogh  the  hen.  genu  himielf 
had  not,  with  all  the  infonnation  that  he 
bad  obtainedi  and  with  all  thfr  diligence 
which  he  had  eniployed»  been,  able  to 
propose  any  plan  to  the  House  himself. 
The  hon.  gent,  bad  stated,  that  the  great 
eril  respecting  ty  thea,  arose  from  the  mode 
of  collecting  them.-*-11iat  he  did  not  ae* 
ciise  the  bodjr  of  the  dergy,  but  the 
l^ater  part  oyhe  oppresmott^  were  prao 
tised  by  the  proctors,  whom  the  clergy 
were  obliged  to  employ.  It  appeared  to 
him  that  the  hen.  gent,  was  roiiuken  with 
respect  to  the  som-ce  of*  the  grieranoes, 
which  were  complained  of.  The  griev* 
nncetf  in  his  opinioni  arose  from  a  caas€^ 
tiot  perhaps  ffenerally  known  to  the  mem- 
bers of  chat  ^onse,  but  it  was  proper  that 
it  should  be  fairiy  stated  to  them.  A 
{iractioe  had  jprevailed  generally  through- 
out-Ireland  for  a  great  many  years,  of 
letting  iheir  lands  by  public  cant,  that  is, 
of  letting. them  to  tne  highest  biddei', 
wtthoQt  any  consideration  of  the  hicom* 
lirancca  to  which  the  land  was  liable. 
The  consequence  was,  that  ignorant  per- 
aooa  bid  for  the  land,  and  nve  the  foil 
Talae  lor  it,  withoot  k  all  considering 
that  in  addition  to  the  very  high  p#ice 
that  tbey  paid,  thai  they  had  also  to  pay 
tyibea.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the 
tythea  oa^  to  be  considered  as  the  fim 
tent  towMoh  the  land  waa  sol^et ;  but 
ignorant  penons,  aa  he  had  belore  stated, 
in  their  oagemess  to  get  the  land,  agreed 
to  pay  the  foil  extent  of  its  talae,  with- 
oot reflecting  that  besides  that  rent  they 
had  to  pay  the  tythes.  The  landlurd 
isfced  tkb  tenant  to  pay  the  rent,  and 
whatt  they  were  nnaUe  to  pay  the  tythes, 
aepported  them  against  the  clergy  and 
the  pvbctor,  ao  that  in  fact  the  hmdlord 
was  the  oppressor,  and  not  the  clergyman, 
the  lay  impropnator,  or  the  proctOr.  He 
ooold  assnre  the  Hoose,  that  this  subject 
had  been  for  a  long  time  under  the  con- 
sideration of  ministers,  that  several  bills 
had  actually  been  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose of  applying  some  remedy,  but  upon 
malore  ezaomiaiion,  it  was  found  tbey 
could  not  be  carried  into  efiect  with  justice 
to  the  parties  interested.  The  hon.  gent, 
had  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion,  that 
none  of  the  plans  which  had  hitherto  been 
suggested  by  those  who  bad  devoted  their 
aAtentien  to  this  sob^t,  tik.  those  of  eom 
i«M%  ef  selliog  or  of  leasing  the  tythes, 
toIm  XVI.  I 


weotd  produce  the  desired  e£bct,  and  yet 
each  of  these  plans  had  <been  strongly  re^ 
commended  by  persons  whp  bad  £voted 
their  time  to  the  consideration  of  this  sob* 
ject.  In  one  part  of  his  speech  the  hott. 
gent,  seemed  to  think  that  the  clergy  had 
an  undoubted  right  to  the  whole  of  the 
tythes,  and  yet  when  he  came  to  suggest 
his  own  plan,  he  had  stated,  that  in  making 
the  dergy  a  compensation,  it .  should  be 
for  the  tythes  as  they  were  firstestebliahed* 
and  not  for  the  tythes  as  they  were  now. 
He  really  had  never  beard  such  an  idea 
broached  before  ^  in  all  the  plans  wUck 
he  had  ever  heard  suggested,  it  had  never 
once  been  proposed  that  the  clergy  shooU 
not  havo  their  rights  fully  secured.  In 
his  view  of  the  subject  tlwt  object  otight 
always  to  be  careniHy  attended  to;  (sir 
J.  Newport  nodded  assent)-«he  was  happy 
to  find  that  m>on  that  point  he  had  the 
concurrence  or  the  hon.  barenet,  who  had 
turned  his  attention  so  much  to  the  queo- 
tion  of  tythes.  .He  had  himself  often  and 
anxiously  looked  to  this  sobjeet»  and  from 
all  the  reports  whicfabe  hud  seen  respeol* 
ing  it,  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  lay  im- 
propriators received  about  oiie  thild  of  the 
tythes  and  the  clergy  the  other  two  thirds  ; 
but  instead  of  receiving  ono'toith,  tbey 
did  not  receive,  in  fome  cases  above  one 
ttrentleth,  and  in  others  above  one  thirtieth. 
But  in  any  plan  proposed  for  the  relief  of 
the  Clergy,  the  plan  must  be  founded 
upon  the  principle  of  their  being  iatitled 
to  one  tenth.  Here  then  was  one  great 
difficulty  ;  he  xlid  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  di^culty  was  insuperable,  but  it  must 
be  obvious  to*  every  gentleman  that  it  was 
aa  obstacle  which  it  would  not  be  very 
easy  to  get  over.  It  undoubtedly  was  tlio 
duty,  and  it  certainly  was  the  sincere  wish 
of  his  Majesty's  ministers,  to  endeavour  to 
pet  over  these  difflcolties,  and  to  adopt 
if  they  could,  a  plan  which  would  do 
justice  to  all  parties,  and  give  generel  sa> 
tisfoction ;  but  he  was  sura  that  the  Houee 
would  agree  with  him,  that  it  would  fm 
highly  improper  to  give  hopes  and  to  raise- 
expectations,  when  there  was  not  a  fiiif  aad 
ratiooal  chance  of  acoomplishiog  the  obn 
ject  in  view.  Another  difficulty,  and  u 
serious  one  toOt  was,  that  in  diflerent  parts 
of  Ireland  tythes  were  paid  in  difierent 
ways.  In  some  places  tythes  were  paid 
upon  potatoes,  in  others  they  were  nol« 
lb  short,  there  were  so  many  diversitiea 
that  it  would  be  most  difficult  lo  fraotfe 
any  genesal  system  that  ivuald  embrabe 
them  all.    No  man,  he  was  aarej 
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mipposo  that' government  were  not  dift|>oi6d 
to  aileviate  the  sufTerings  of  the  peopfe«  if 
they  did  sofFer ;    but  it  ^ould  be  unfair 
not  to  take  into  considerattonr  all  the  dif- 
ficulties that  presented  themtetves.    The 
great  difticulty  was,    that  the  landlords 
got  more  for  their  lands   than*  they  ought 
to  get,  and,  in  his  conscience  be  believed 
that  that  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  dis- 
satisfaction  that  subsisted.     One  of  the 
plans  which  had  been  most  strongly  re- 
commended in  order  to  remove  the  com- 
plaints respecting    tythes  was;   that    of 
leasing  them  ;  but  he  was  conTinced,  that 
when   gentlemen  looked  at  the  state  of 
Ireland,  they  would  ag^ee  with  him  in 
tbinkinff,  that  to  give  power  to  the  incum- 
bent to  lease  the  tythes  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years,  would  notafibrd  any  adequate 
relief.    In  considering  this  subject,  he^had 
of  course  endeavoured  to  obtMn  iaforma- 
tion  from,  every  quarter,  and  among  others, 
he  .had  applied  to   the  clergyman  of  the 
IMtrish  in  which  his  house  stood,  and  asked 
him  the  number  of  persons  from  whom  he 
received  tythes.     The    answer    be   re- 
•eeived  was,  that  the  number    who  paid 
tythes  last  year  was   1937.    This  seem- 
ed to  be  a  great  number  $  but  the  cler- 
gyman   added*  in    his    tetter,    that    the 
tythes    of   a  very  great   proportion   of 
these  persons  did  not  exceed  from  1  tu  10 
jhiliiogs.     From  this  statement,  the  House 
would  at  once  see  the  difficulty  of  granting 
leases  of  tythes.  The  clergy  men  would  let 
them  to  what  is  called  in  Ireland  a  middle 
man,  that  person  would  let  Chem  to  ano- 
ther, and  so. oh,  until  the  person  who  was 
to  pay  the  tytbe,  instead  of  one  shilling, 
would  have  to  pay  five  or  six.      The  hon. 
•gent,  in  his  plan  for  aibolishing  tythes, 
seemed  to  think  it  necessary  to  ascertain 
not  what  the  whole  value  of  the  tythes  in 
'•^cb  parish  was,  but  what  was  the  net 
Taloeof  the  living,  and  then  to  lay  a. tax 
upon  the  people  to  pay  the  clergymen 
the  value  of  this  net  receipt,  now  from 
this  net-  receipt  .the  horn    genti  would 
in  the  first   instance,  according  to  his 
own  principle,    have    to  deduct    tythes 
•paid  by  all  extremely  poor  persons,  whom 
he  meant  to  exonerate  from  this  burthen. 
—And  this  tax  was  to  be  laid  in  such  a 
way,  acording  to  the  hon.  gent.'s  plan, 
that  the  Catholics  were  to  pay  it  without 
actually  knowing  that  they  paid   tythes. 
The  hon.  gent,  had  himself  admitted  that 
the  Cathblics  were  convinced  of  the  jus* 
tice  of  paying  tythes,  and  certainly  there 
ware  no  peof»le  in  Ireland  Hrho  paid  their 


tythei  more  cheerfolly  than  t&o  GadK>l 
didv  '  But  he  begged  the  Hoote-  to?  ci 
sider  the  justice  of  thb  plan  as  it  re* 
spected  the  clergyman.     The  hon.  geot. 
would  first  pay  him,  not  according  to  the 
full  amount  of  the  tythes,  but  according 
to  the  net  yalue  of  the  living.     Now  he 
begged  the  hon.. gent,  to  apply  thai  prin- 
ciple to  the  parish  which  .  he  bad  before 
mentioned.     In  that  parish  the  incoaabent 
let  the  tythes  to  the  curate,  and  of  coarse 
the  hon.  eent.  would  only  allow  for  the  net 
sum  received  by  the  incumbent,   leaving 
out  of  the  qvestion  all  that  waa  recerved 
by  the  curate,  which  certainly  upoo  every 
princi(>le  of  justice,  ought  to  be   taken 
into  the  calcalatioa.     It  would  have  been 
as  well  perhaps  if  the  hon.geat.  had  in- 
formed the  House  in  what  manaer  ha 
meant  to  lay  this  tax  which  waato-sap* 
ply  the  place  of  tythes,  so.thattheman 
of  the  people  shoulci  not  know,  that  they 
were  in  fact  paying  tythes.     There  was 
something  very  extraordinary  in  the  pro- 
position of  the  hon.  gent ;    did  he  nseaa 
to  say  that  the  Catholics  ought  not  to  pay 
tythes  ?   If  he  did,  let  him  state  thaa  pro* 
position  fairly  at  once,  and  he  would   sea 
what  reeepUon  it  woiild  meet  with  Irom 
the  House.     If  he  meant  that  the  Cath^ 
lies  should  be  subject  to  the  tythes,  why 
nat  let  them  at  once  fairly  and  disthicdy 
know,,  what  they  were  paying  ?    One  of 
the  grievances  complained  of  certainly 
was  Uie  conduct  of  the  proctors  of  non-re- 
sident clergymen,  but  the  great  sooroe  of 
the  evil,  he  would  still  maintain,  was  the 
circumstance  of  the  landlord  taking  too 
high  a  rent.    With  respect,  however,  to 
the  grievances  resulting  firom  the  eoodnct 
of  the  oon^res'ident  clergymen,  he  hqped 
they  would  be  in  a  great  degree,  if  not 
entirely,  removed  by  the  bill  ror  enforcing 
the  residence  of  the  clergy.«— He  regrettel 
Y^ry  much  that  he  could  not  agree  with 
the  j>roposition  of  the  hon.  gent,   bnt  he 
thought  it  would  be  highly  improper  to 
go  into  the  Committee  without  having 
something  specific  proposed  to  them.    If 
he  had  proposed  a  bill,  and  stated  what 
provisions  that  bill  was.  intended  to  con- 
tain, the  House  could  then  have  proceed- 
ed to  the  discussion  of  thoae  provisions  ; 
but  to  resolve  at  once  to  go  into  a  Com- 
mittee, without  at  all   seeing  their  way 
through  the  difficulties  that  surroooded 
them,  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  not  only 
useless  but  injurious.    No  man  ooold  pos- 
sibly feel  a  more  anxious  solicttade  upon 
this  subject  than  his  Majesty's  aMoistm 
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did  ;  Aty  had  many  pitfni  in  their  contem* 
plation;  bal  ap<m  a  mature  fnTcMintion, 
they  were  found  impracticable.  Still  hovr- 
cireri  they  were  anxious  to  put  this  subject 
upon  a  better  footing  ;  and  during  the  re- 
cess he  wouTd  devote  the  utmost  of  his  at- 
tention to  it^  and 'he  trusted  that  by  the 
next  meeting  of  Parliament,  he  should  be 
tfble  to  propose  some  plan  to  the  House, 
<yr  if  he  could  not,  be  shouM  at  once  state 
that  he  considered  the  measure  as  imprac- 
ticable.— He  should  not  follow  the  hon. 
gent,  through  the  calculations  he  had 
made  respecting  the  number  of  persons 
professing  different  religions  in  Ireland, 
because  hedtd  not  think  that  they  had  any 
appHcatton  to  the  question  before  the 
Iiouse,  though  he  should  hare  no  difficulty 
in  shewing  that  the  hon.  gent,  was  in  many 
instances  erroneous.  But  he  believed  that 
persons  of  all  descriptions  were  anxious 
to  apply  some  remedy  to  this  eyil,  as  they 
considered  it.  "  Whether  he  agreed  with 
them  upon  that  point  or  not,  still  he  felt 
that  it  was  (he  duty  of  government  to  allay 
even  a  prejudice,  or  to  shew  that  they 
had  done  every  thing  in  their  power  to  re- 
move the  cause  of  the  complaint.  But  he 
thought  it  would  be  highly  improper  to  go 
into  the  Committee  without  having  previ* 
ooslya  rational  chance  of  success;  if  they 
were  to-do  so,  they  would  excite  a  flame 
of  expectation  throughout  Ireland,  which 
they  would  not  find  it  very  easy  to  allay. 
He  had  shewn  that  the  plan  proposed  by 
the  hon.  gent,  was  attended  .with  insu- 
perable difficulty.  The  ,hon.  gent,  had 
declared  that  none  of  the  plans  which  had 
been  previously  proposed  met  with  his 
approbation  ;  under  these  circumstances, 
he  confessed  he  did  not  see  any  chance  of 
flocceeding  in  the  object  which  they  all 
had  in  view  by  going  into  the  Committee 
at  present,  he  therefore  felt  himself  bound, 
though  very  reluctantly,  to  oppose  the 
notion. 

Sir  J.  Newport  said  that  if  expectations 
of  remedy  for  those  evils  had  not  been 
held  out  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  that 
maaiure  would  not  have  been  so  easily 
•ecoropliahed ;  and  contended  that  go- 
vemmenty  having  held  out  these  expeeu- 
tions  to  the  people  of  that  country,  were 
boond  to  take  every  measure,  and  consalt 
every  means  of  eflhcting  what  was  then 
so  solemnly  held  out.  mit  now,  instead 
of  applying  the  remedy  the  same  expect- 
atieni  were  renewed,  and  the  same  offer 
waa  madoi  as  was  made  two  yean  ago,  of 
dofaif  aontlhinf  or  ether  after  thi  reeasa. 
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But  it  was  not  alone  the  expioctaiiom  hilM 
out  to  the  people  of  Ireland  at  the  time  o^ 
the  Union  that  intitled  them  to  redress,  he 
contended,  that  they  had  additional  daima 
to  a  modification  of  the  tythes.  For  hia 
own  part,  he  must  ever  regard  the  marked 
inattanlion  of  mmisters  to  every  applica* 
tion  for  the  redress  of  the  Irish  people 
upon  this  subject,  as  a  gross  breach  of 
those  pledges  by  which  the  noble  lord 
(Caatlereagh)  had  contrived  to  accomplish 
the  Union.  But  this  pledge  was  not  made 
merely  by  the  noble  lord,  but  by  the 
right  hon.gent.  (Mr.  Pitt)  whose  successor 
the  present  minister  boasted  of  being,  aye^ 
and  by  the  right  hon.  gent,  himself  (the! 
Chmicellor  of  the  Bxcheqoer)  who.  Imme- 
diately upon  his  succession  to  office,  pro- 
mised to  take  up  the  business.  That  right 
hon.  gent,  however,  was  contented  to  pro« 
mise,  and  from  session  to  session  to  renew 
that  promise,  without  any  apparent  inten** 
tion  to  fViIfil  it.  The  last  speaker  now 
succeeded  to  the  same  system  of  promise, 
and  hft  very  much  feared  he  would  sue* 
ceed  to  the  same  syttem  of  performance 
also.  The  rig  lit  hon.  gent,  called  upon 
the  House  to  wait  until  next  aesMon,  and 
that  then  be  might  do  something.  But 
was  it  fair  thus  to  deal  wiih  the^people  of 
Ireland? — and  if  they  most  wait,  would 
the  enemy  wait  also  ^  Would  that  enemy 
who  was  ever  active  in  his  hostility  to  the 
British -empire,  decline  to  avail  himself  of 
the  neglect  of  tha  English  government  to 
perform  its  engagements  toahe  Irish  peo- 
ple? Would  he  overlook  the  discontent 
with  which  the  severe  oppression  of  the 
ty the  system^ was  perpetually  corroding 
the  mind  of  the  Irish  ?  This  was  a  consi- 
deration to  which  that  House  ought  to 
attend,  ere  it  was  yet  loo  late.  They 
should  take  care  to  strensthen  Ireland,  aa 
Ireland  waa  the  vulnerable  point,  4ind  that 
strength  was  best  to  be  prodooad  hy  re- 
moving the  diooontenu  of  its  unfertunate 
population.  The  poople  of  that  country 
had  really  been  so  very  ill  treated,  upon 
the  subject  of  the  motiou,  that  it  ooold  not 
be  4oo  emphatically  urged  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House.  At  the.  period 
of  the  Union,  an  article  waa  inserted  in  the  • 
act  of  Union  for  abolishing  the  tythes  of 
agistment,  becaose,  accofding  to  the  dta« 
tinct  declaration  of  a  learned  prelate  in 
the  Irish  House  of  Lords,  that  measora 
must  be  carried  as  One  of  the  conditions 
of  an  acqusesoence  in  the  Union.  But  the  > 
complete  commutation  of  tythes  was  abe 
pfomised.    The  latter^  toirem,iieilwv 
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mg  be«n  miiitd,  tb<P  •Ac^  of  Ibe  f»niMr 
«r48  whoHy  to  tiaaifer  tho   burthen  4»f 

a;lbes  firoai  the  rich  Iwded  proprieton  to 
«  poor.  It  might  "be  prel«ndo4i  that 
there  was  no  distipct  pledge  at  the  time 
of  the  Udioq  to  accede  to  a  commotatioa 
of  tytbes.  Tbmc  might  ba?e  beea  no 
written  bond;  but  there  was  that  which* 
was  Univalent  to«  bond  in  the  mind  of 
mnn  of  honour.  There  were  prospects 
bdd  out  in  Yarious  directions^  and  pro- 
miaes  made  by  the  higbost  authority,  that 
1^  commatation  of  tythes  should  be  one  of 
the  first  conteouencas  of  the  Union;  and 
these  pfomises  be  could  attert  had  princi- 
paliy  serv^  to  reconcile  mai^y  to  the 
adoption  of  that  measure.  Still  it  was 
poMible  that  the  same  miserable  expen 
Qient  might  be  attempted  with  r^rd  to 
these  promises  which  bad  been  resorted 
to  opon  the  subject  of  the  claims  of  the 
Catholics*  •  How  the  pledges  to  the  Ca- 
tholics bad  been  e? ajed  could  never  es* 
cape  the  recollection  of  that  House  or  of 
the  Irish  nation.     But  the  evasion  was 

Sarinff.  He  could  prove  at  the  bar,  as 
I  bad  before  offered,  that-  those  pled^^es 
1^  been  actually  made.  He  could  in- 
deed shew*  bv  irrefragable  (estimoBy,  how 
the  noble  lord  (Castlereagh)  had  managed 
the  husioesa^how  the  Catnolics  had  re- 
ceived a  soleoBtfi  promise  in  one  room, 
wihiie  a  diflerent  promise  was  made  to  the 
ProlManta  in  eooUier—- and  how  the  pro- 
mises to hoth  had  heengress^  violated-— 
how  the  nebje  lord 

'*  Kept  the  won!  of  pvomiie  to  the  etr, 

'' Aod  bMkA  it  to  tbt  ]i(«ie^" 
But  although  aU  the  promises* to  the 
peejple  had  been  diaregaraedi  promises  to 
individuals  were  ri|pdTy  fulfilled^  and  Ire- 
land had  in  consequence  to  deplore,  among 
other  evtii,  an  absolute  degradation  of 
the  judicial.  fanctioiL— The  right  boo. 
I^t.  was;  in  his  opinioBb  esti^em^y  wrong 
IB  .fenndlnff  his  argument  on  this  groirad, 
that  all  the  Irish  gentry  were  most  avari- 
cious^- raising  their  teota  to  the  utmost 
limit,  and  thereby  begetting  a  feeling'  of 
resnntnsent  in  the  tenant»  towards  the 
clergy,  for  ezactinfl  dues  they  were  so  til 
able  to  pa^r,  after  discharging  the  griev. 
ous  impotttion  of  their  landlocda.  He 
conld  not  see  how  the  House  could  inter- 
fere in  the  letting  of  landv  ovea  at  higher 
rates  than  they  were  worthy  betsTeen  land* 
loids  and  tenants.  But»  bscanse  they 
coolii  liot  ttemedv  tbie*  it  was  no  reason 
VKhv*  tb^  shonJa:  not  remedy  what  was 
VPilM  their  powoA  .  The  right  hoo^geal^ 


h^d  epohen  of  the  eanting  of  Isnda  m  the 
county  of  Waierfoid ;    for  himself  he 
could  say,  that  he  had  never  cant^  aa 
acre  in  the  course  of  bis  life«  nor  hnd   be 
ever  turned  out  an  old  tenant*    The  right 
hon.  gent.  bil4  slated  what  was  dooo  in 
bis  parish;  and,  e«  it  was  belt  iWrioeet 
one  parish  against  another,  he  wo«M  ointe 
what  was  the  case  in  the  parish  where  ho 
resided.    The  efl^ts  of  a  trial  of  the  a>^e- 
tem  recommended  by  his  boo.  friend  (Mr. 
Pamell)  was  to  throw  upon  the  rich  the 
burden  before  altogether  homo  by  the 
poor.      By  a  general  tax  on   plcaaore 
groundi^  &c.  they  had  lightened  tbe  t«x 
on  arable  lands  and  the  ground  where 
potatoes  were  cultivated*      Then*    why 
might    not    this    system    be   eocteiided 
throughout  the    country*  every    Qommr 
of  which  might  be  made  to  partjcipufcn 
in  the  benefit?   Why  mj^ht   not   cksa* 
gymenbe  content  to  receivo  the 


sum«  in  peaco  and  comfort,  which  thaw : 
obtaineo  through  everlasting  tunBoils  and. 
disputes  ?  As  the  tithe  system  at  preaent 
^existed,  np  part  of  it  was  fitvo^raUo  t» 
the  Protestant  religion.    It  would  never 
extend  it    The  letting  of  the  svmUer  tn» 
nants  to  curates  was  not  calculated  to 
promote  the  interests  of  religion;   indeed 
it  hsd  quite  a  contrary  eflect.    As  for  the 
right  hon.  gent's  argument  concenung 
proctors,  it  was  not  correct*  for  they  ware 
employed  by  the  resident,  as  well  a^  the 
non-resident  elergy.     He  bad  coqonlled 
many  clergymen  on  this  subject*  and* 
among  others,  one  most  valuable  anther 
rity,  who  had  been  resident  in  hie  puuriah 
for  40  yeaii^  and  that  reverend  gent,  had 
said,  that  if  a  cl^gyoNa  for  one  year 
collected  tbe  tithes  of  bis  parish,  ho  wml4* 
from  a  view  of  tbe  disasteip  and 
it  occasionedi,  he  an  advocata  fef 
moAa^ion   ever    afterwarda.      By   tbas» 
proctors  a  great  sum  was  diverted  frqaa  tha 
pockets  of  the  poor,  in  vexatious  law  snits^ 
&c.  which  never  came  into  the  haoda  of 
the  clergyman.    The  OMkfe,  too»  in  which 
these  proctors  often  concluded  thei»  bar- 
geins  with  ihn  tenantry  was  vac]f»  pwwhw* 
tlve  ot  appreminn     They  woaU  caU  » 
meeting  at  the  ale«hoose*  kepibjr  mhf^ 
ther,  a  nophew*  or  eome  celalMnk 
them  ieed  at  the  eapanee  of  the 
ioners.    Othet  msednfi  of  th» 
frei|aently  tooh  plac^  befeie  Iho 
ment  was  coAeladed^  ami  a%kngtkii 
terminaled*  alter  dinner*  lAen  the 
•antiy  were^  halMranlt^  and,  BiaUia  to  aK 
tend  t*  tMv  em  inliraitii   ]| 
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ttoi  a  cant  was, called  in  Sligo,  and  tbe 
tithes iold  to  the  highest  bidders;  from 
the  cooclnsion  of  which  many  disturb- 
•nces  ensued.  The  measpre  po«r  pro- 
proposed  ironld  not  injiirioosly  afibct  the 
clergy.  If  they  had  an  eqoal  inoome, 
they  could  not  ie  interested  in  the  mode 
in  which  it  was  raised ;  and  he  knew  that 
many  of  the  higher  order  condemned  and 
•btMirred  the  existing  syMm.  For  these, 
and  many  other  reasons,  it  was,  that  they 
called  on  gotenunent  to  remedy  that 
vicious  system*  It  was  admitted  by  all  lo 
be  wrong ;  therefore,  they  ought  to  hafe 
n  remedy.  But  the  rigm  hon.  gent,  ep- 
*posite  said,  *'  No !  do  not  inquire.  Trust 
tom^  and,  by  next  session,  I  will  propose 
a  measure  of  redress/^  ¥cr  his  part,  he 
would  rather  trust  to  the  coUectiTe  wis* 
dom  of  658  members  of  parliament.  It 
was  also  sai«l  by  the  rig^t  hon.  gent.  "  do 
not  hold  out  expecutions  which  mav 
nerer  be  realised.  This  came  very  ill 
from  those  who  had  held  expectations  to 
induce  a  nation  to  makn  the  matest  sa« 
orifice  a  nation  could  make.  They  were 
also  told  to  wait  for  a  year.  Would 
these  gentlemen  be  able  to  persuade  a  §i>- 
seign  enemy  to  wait  ?  Would  it  not  be 
better  lo  heal  and  consolidate  the  empire 
ngaiiial  all  external  attacks.  Were  one 
great  part  of  it  to  have  no  inducements 
but  pranises  thrown  out  and  nerer  made 
good  ?  Were  they  to  be  iold  without  in* 
qoinr,  that  remedy  was  impracticable. 
As  for  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  nmeil,)  he 
had  not  said  what  was  imputed  to  him. 
He  said  that  the  Catholics  would  pay,  in 
an  indirect  manner,  the  same  rate  mere 
cheerlully  than  they  would  pay  it  directly 
to  a  Protestant  clergyman— This  argu* 
ment  was  held  good  by  the  example  of 
that  respectable  body  of  men,  the 
Quakers,  who  paid  more  than  they  would 
do»  were  they  compelled  to  pay  direct 
tythes.  The  right  honourable  gentle- 
roan  bad  also  areed  the  inequality  ef  the 
collection  9i  tythes.  This  verv  inequn- 
Uty  was  what  was  complained  of.  In 
one  parish  they  took  tythes  on  potatoes, 
whicn  was  not  done  in  another.  In  one 
part  there  was  a  modus  to  relieve  from 
the  tythe  of  flax,  which  was  not  allowed 
in  other  parts.  These  weie  crie?ance«, 
and  it  was  indeed  strange  to  near  them 
now  addnoed  as  seasons  lor  not  oesplaMK 
ii^  He  wipuki  notenter  into  e  detail  of 
particular  facts ;  hot  be  know  many  of 
the  parocliial  clergy  ef  belend,  who,  bnt 
faMLthw  dftad  ef  ofendli^  the 


and  contronling  powers,  would  be  readj 
to  state  their  being  entirely  faTourable  to 
the  system  of  his  hon.  friend.  The  House 
of  Commons  were  not  fully  acauainted 
with  all  the  circumstances  attendmg  this 
Irish  question,  and,  therefere,  were  not 
able  to  apply  the  necessary  remedy.  But 
inquiry  would  give  them  full  informatioiw 
and  then  they  might  come  to  a  jnst  de» 
cision.  As  for  its  creatine  a  flame  of  ex* 
pec tation,  this  was  the  usuau  and  general  ob* 
jection.  The  contrary  was  the  case^for 
when  the  people  saw  that  the  House  was 
in  earnest,  prosecuting  measures  for  their 
relief,  they  would  be  satisfied.  Thev 
would  be  satisfied,  even  though  the  result 
should  be  that  no  remedy  could  be  ibund* 
If  the  other  course  was  pursued,  and  m* 
quiry  stifled,  it  would  be  the  source  of 
rooted  and  bitter  discontents. 

Mr.  W.  Pole  in  explanation  stated  that 
he  did  not  mean  to  cast  any  reflectioii 
upon  the  Irish  gentry,  but  upon  the  mid* 
die  men,  to  whose  conduct,  be  felly  be* 
liered,  was  attributable  the  greatef  pari 
of  the  oppressions  of  the  poor.  Indeed, 
he  was  warranted  in  this  belief  from  a  bet 
which  had  lately  come  to  his  knowledge* 
In  consequence  of  some  recent  disturb* 
ances  in  a  particular  part  of  Ireland* 
which  he  had  yesterday  asentioned  to  the 
right  hon.  hart,  gDTernment  thought  ia 
its  duty  to  send  down  a  person  speeiollyf 
to  inqaire  into  Che  .cause,  and  the  resiMt  of 
bis  ioquir]r  was,  that  the  disturbances  weio 
owing  entirely  to  the  manner  in  which  n 
man,  who  bad  just  obtained  a  lease  of  n 
larn  estate,  had  let  out  the  ground  at  m 
nek  rent  to  the  people.  Such  was  tho 
communication  ottcially  made  to  the 
Irish  gotemment,  and  such  was  the  n^ 
tnre  of  the  case  in  his  mind,  when  h# 
abacribed  so  much  e?il  to  the  misconduca . 
of  landlords. 

Mr.  L.  Asarr  thought  it  better  to  en* 
dura  some  erils  than  attempt  ta  remedy 
them,  unlew^  a  digested  plan  were  hM 
down  to  proceed  upon*  Such  a  phw  h« 
had  not  diacef  ered  in  any  speech  he  kmi 
heard.  The  hon.  genu  opposite  had  ar^ 
gued  on  general  principles^  His  (hral  ge- 
neral principle  was  the  abolition  of  tylhee  ; 
his  seoond  was.  that  the  treaaury  shooM 
paytheleyimpropriatora;  his  thirds  thai 
a  tax  should  be  subititouid  i»r  the  pm^ 
seattjfthca^  These  weye  all  specnletwm» 
in  which  the  honev  ef  the  jmyecter  maa^ 
jner itably  be  AapMioted ;  mi  dterwk 
6re»he  wnaeTeraeusngiringJlheH 
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for  consideration  to  a  Committee.  No 
doubt  tHhei  were  felt  as  an  inconveni- 
^ce ;  80  were  rents,  taxes,  &c. ;  str)I  they 
must  be  bome^  and  it  was  nothing  but 
fbliy  to  eontend  against  them.  Gentle- 
men In  that  House^  arguing  from  their 
knowledge  of  the  practice  in  Etigland, 
were  apt  to  hare .  a  very  erroneous  opi- 
nion or  the  system  of  ty thes  in  Ireland.  In 
that  country  small  tithes  were  unknown, 
afad  the  abolition  of  tythes  of  agistment 
exempted  pasture  lands  from  any  pay- 
ment. A  third  of  the  property  in  tythes 
too  belonged  to  lay  impropriators,  and  in 
this  any  change  would  be  severely  felt, 
and  create  much  confusion  ;  for  in  these 
the  property  had  for  centuries  descended 
lirbm  father  to  son,  and  ^vere  the  founda- 
tion of  family  settlements.  The  House 
he  was  sure  would  therefore  be  cautious 
of  interfering  with  such  property,  and 
consequently  the  principle  of  legislation 
now  proposed  must  be  exclusively  applied 
to  the  other  two-thirds.  The  hon.  gent. 
then  adverted  to  the  resolution  of  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons  in  1 735- 6,  by  which 
those  demanding  the  tythe  of  agistment 
and  those  concerned  in  the  recovery  of 
them  by  suits  at  law^  were  declared  ene- 
mies to  their  country.  This,  vote  he  con- 
demned severely,  as  having  diverted  the 
arable  into  pasture  land,  and  thereby 
being  inimical  to  the  population  and 
civilization  of  the  country.  By  it  the  tax 
pataed  from  the  rich  grazier  and  fell  upon 
the  poor  man's  ^otatoe  garden.  It  was 
possible,  that  those  who  approved  of  thus 
taking  one  half  from  the  clergy,  might 
wish  to  take  the  whole ;  but  to  him  it  ap- 
peared much  better  to  restore  the  part 
tkken  away,  than,  by  secret  measures,  to 
Ibrm  a  substitute  for  tho  remainder.  Hp 
would  stand  by  what  was  left  them.  He, 
as  much  as  any  man,  deplored  the  system 
of  proctora^ ;  but  he  could  see  no  means 
of  getting  rid  of  it  by  any  legislative  mea- 
sure. In  itself,  he  was  happy  to  observe 
it  carried  the  seeds  of  decay.  In  Ireland 
it  appeared  from  the  report  before  the 
House,  that  there  were  1,1  SO  benefices, 
on  which  there  were  only  740  glebe- 
bouses^  and  500  of  the  clergy  were  non- 
resident. The  late  act  was;  no  doubt, 
Tcry  salutary  ;  but,  till  the  glebe-houses 
were  completed  (which  active  exertiotis 
were  employed  in  carrying  into  eflect,) 
eonspleleresidence  could  not  be  expected. 
As  tbis  sooceed^f  the  proclorage  would 
eonsoqueady  decay.  *  He  ^vas  reiariy  to- 
fo  hand  in  band  in  any  lalioiMt  an^nd* 


ment  that  could  be  proposed,  bat  would' 
rather  wait  for  the  gradual  eflect  of  tbe 
system^  than  go  into  a  committee  to  en- 
courage rash  and  unfounded  hopes  ^rbicb 
must  end  indissappointment  and  neccssa* 
rily  lead  to  discontent. 

Mr.  Hcrhcrt  agreed  perfectly  with  tlie 
hon.  mover  in  all  his  views  upon 'the  ques- 
tion. If  the  statement  of  tne  right  hon. 
gent.  (Mr.  W.  Pole)  was  correct.  It  woold 
act  as  an  eternal  barrier  to  the  commuta- 
tion of  tythes.  For  he  had  said  tbe  clergy 
had  now  only  one-twentieth,  instead  of 
one-tenth,  which  they  ought  to  bare; 
and  that  any  change  must  have  tbe  eflect 
of  restoring  their  original  claim.  One 
tenth  of  the  produce  was  one*sixtb  of  the 
whole  value  of  the  land  ;  and  he  woold 
say,  that  were  this  to  be  allowed  for  the 
performance  of  clerical  duties,  it  were 
much  better,  instead  of  the  exactions,  to 
do  away  with  the  law  itself.  He  bad  one 
other  great  objection  to  the  system  of 
tythes — they  fell  on  the  industnoua,  and 
spared  the  idle.  He  wished  a  committee 
to  be  appointed ;  as,  howcTer  it  might 
now  be  urged  to  the  coritrary,  be  was 
convinced,  a  better  mode  of  ty  thing,  than 
that  now  existing,  mi^ht  be  derised.  Ho 
concluded  by  warmly  panegjnrising  tbe 
motion,  as  calculated  to  produce  tbe  ut- 
most benefit  to  Ireland. 

Mr.  M,  Fitzgerald  had  been  instmcted 
most  earnpslly  by  bis  constituents,  to  im* 
press  the  necessity  of  the  measure,  pro* 
posed  b}'  his  hon.  friend,  upon  the  House. 
Had  the'pressure  of  tythes  not  been  in  g^* 
neral  very  severely  felt,  he  could  not  have 
had  such  instructions  from  a  county, 
which,  from  its  nature,  was  as  little  liable 
to  them,  as  any  in  the  country.  He  f^ve 
his  most  cordial  support  to  the  hon.  mover, 
who  h&(i  stated  many  aggravated  &cts, 
which  vvere  sufficient  to  induce  even  tbe 
friends  of  the  ty  thing  system  to  call  ftw  in- 
quiry. He  therefore  hoped  the  Housie 
would  not  withhold  it.  In  their  ergo* 
ment%  this  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  had 
confined  themselves  to  the  pbin  of  his 
hon.  friend,  but  they  ought  to  have  an* 
swered  the  numerous  obser^'ations  thrown 
out  by  him,  which  were  in  themselves  snf* 
ficient  •  to  demand  inquiry.  There  were 
many  plans  of  redress  to  each  of  which 
plausible  objections  might  perhaps  be 
made,  but  the  fact  was,  there  did  exist  a 
great  eril,  and  if  a  committee  was  apjpoint* 
od,  and  should  even  report  that  no  remedy 
ceold  hediscoveredj  that  proceeding  it* 
self  sfoald  satisfy,  and  indece  tho  Irish 
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peopl0  to  tubmii  to  their  sufferings.  But 
wheji  mmisters  asked  them  to  pat  off  the 
queation  till  next  session,  and  to  trust  lo 
their  inquiry,  what  was  it  but  to  wtk  them 
to  trust  to  what  had  already  deceived  them 
year  after  year.  This  had  been  a  stale 
practice  in  the  Iri«h  parliament  for  25 
years.*— It,  was  ever,  "  do  not  agitate  the 
public  mind  while  you  have  no  digested 
plan,"  but  this  was  poslponiikg  tiie  ques« 
tion  for  ever.  As  for  exciling  a  flame  of 
expectation,  he  vras  desirous  of  seeing  it 
excited.  It  would  be  a  new  flame,  and 
totally  diflefent  from  the  flame  of  despair, 
which  would  be  excited,  should  the  House 
of  Commons  reject  inquiry  altogether.  In- 
quiry they  called  for,  because  tythes  were 
not  levied  in  Ireland  as  in  England ;  be* 
cause  the  same  class  of  persons  did  not  pay 
them ;  because  thev  fell  upon  the  poor ; 
because  these  poor  fiad  not  the  same  legal 
remedies;  and,  from  the  terror  of  apply- 
ing for  redress  to  the  spiritual  courts,  were 
driven  to  enter  into  civil  coniracb,  on 
which  the  proctor  levied  costs,  and  dis- 
tressed the  people.  In  Ireland  the  church 
establishment  was  supported  by  the  same 
class  of  people  who  in  this  country  were 
the  ofa^ds  of  parochial  relief,  ana  were 
placed  in  the  poor-houses.  Jn  England 
the  tythes  vrere  paid  by  the  rich,  who  had 
capital,  machinery,  and  great  extent  of 
land.  In  Ireland  they  vrere  paid  by  the 
poor,  without  capital,  and  whose  only  ma- 
chinery to  cultivate  asmall  spot  of  ground, 
was  the  sinews  of  themselves  and  sons. 
A  member  for  one  of  the  most  arable  coun- 
ties in  England,  (Mr.  Coke  of  :Norfolk) 
ha4  complained  of  the  tythes  being  to  the 
amount  of  5«.  an  acre,  but  what  would 
they  think,  when  they  were  told  that 
wheat  in  Ireland  paid  two  guineas,  end 
potatoes  30«.  an  acre?  The  hoa.  gent, 
then  answered  the  arguments  of  the  last 
speaker  but  one,  as  to  the  vote  against 
tythes  of  the  agistment  in  1 786.  This,  he 
contended,  was  an  argument  for,  instead 
of  against  iUquiry  ;  as  it  made  all  the  ca- 
pital farmers  withdraw  from  arable  to  pas- 
ture farming.  The  remedy  proposed  by 
the  hon«  genL  was  to  extend  the  tythes 
agjain  to  the  pasture  land.  In  his  opinion 
this  was  no  remedy.  It  would  be  to  dou- 
ble the  income  of  the  clergy,  without  re- 
lieving those  now  burthened.  The  id^a 
was  preposterous,  and  even  had  not  the 
matter  been  settled  by  the  articles  of 
Union,  the  hon.  gent,  would  find  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  prevail  on  parliament 
to  double  the    revenqes  of  the  church* 


The  clergy.  Were  already ^bondatitly  paid, 
and  it  wbs  indecent  to  call  on  the  pour  to 
pay  the  Protestant  clergyman,  who  was 
not  even  expected  to  perturm  a  aingle  cle- 
rical duty,  a  baptism,  ora  burial  for  them. 
To  prove  this,  the  hpn.  gent,  quoted  a 
passage  from  a  pamphlet  attributed  to 
Dr.  Duigeoan,  publiJihed  in  1767,  and 
stating  the  danger  of  any  portion  of  the 
l^ity  from  the  want  of  Ftotestant  pastors 
becoming  the  pr^y  of  rambling  Popish 
friars.  The  hon,  gent,  then  proceeded 
to  argue  from  the  nature  of  the  original 
institution  of  tythes,  that  they  were  ium 
tended  for  various  other  purposea  beaidea 
that  of  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy.  I| 
appeared  that  in  the  times  of  Riclmfd  tho 
2d,  Henry  the  4th,  Henry  the  6th,  down 
to  Edward  4,  that  but  a  fourth  part  of  tbo 
tythes  then  collected  was  appropriated  to 
the  clergy  merely.  He^  perfectly  con- 
curred in  the  opmion,  that  the  cbrgy 
shouid 'be  liberally  provided  for;  buC 
could  not  acquiesce  in  the  proposal  that 
their  emoluments  should  arl^e  from  the 
misery  of  the  people.  He  wished  that  the 
House  would  act  upon  rational  principles, 
and  consider  that  such  a  mode  of  draining 
the  country- was  completely  incousistent 
with  justicei  especially  if  th^  present  con- 
dition of  Ireland  was  at  all  an  object  .of 
attention. 

Mr.  WUkom  Fiingerald  wished  that  an 
inquiry  should  be  instituted^  of  a.  candid 
and  legitimate  nature,  but  differed  front 
the  hon.  g^tt,  who  had  proposed  thn 
motion,  as  to  the  grounds  upon  which  i| 
should  be  supported. 

Mr.  Grattanwdt  l4lat  he  had  for  aeou- 
siderable  time  entertained  the  same  opi- 
nion, upon  the  oppressive  nature  of  W 
vying  tythes  in  Ireland,  and  that  be  bad 
not  in  all  that  time  heard  one  arguraeiu 
that  could  prevail  on  kim  to  alter  that.  opi« 
niou.  He  was  mocs  and  mo^e  convinced 
of  the  propriety,  and  of  the  necenky,  and 
of  the  practicability  of  a  commutation^  it 
was  not  the  commutation  that  was  imprac* 
ticahle,  but  it  was  4he  strict  levy  of  tlia 
tythe  that  was  ao.  The  Irish  clergy 
ought  not  to  attempt  to  l^vy  a  tenth  of 
Irish  produce,  because  the  measure  ittkU 
was  an  impossibility;  they  could  not, do 
it,  and  what  was  more,  they  would  destroy 
themselves  by  attempting  to  ^o  jt,  the  at* 
tempt  would  involve  their  destruction  af 
a  corpcMation.  '  But  were  it  practicable^ 
woula  it  be  expedient?  Let  the  churck 
uke  the  tenth  of  the  national  wealth,  and 
what  de  either  the  country  or  the  corpomi 
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INNI  nm?  Tbe  church  may  become  too 
rich  rar  deTotion,  and  then  m  comparison 
will  naturally  grow  oat  of  the  wealth  of 
the  eitablished  clergy,  and  the  poverty  of 
the  tolerated/the  one  will  have  its  odiaro, 
and  the  other  will  have  its  praise,  the 
odiam  and  the  praise  being  both  popular, 

'  may  be  equally  excessive,  but  not  on  that 

.  account  the  less  mischievous.  He  did  hot 
wish  to  toiifih  the  present  income  of  the 
chorch.  He  would  make  it  the  basis  of 
any  arrangement  that  was  to  be  proposed. 
Tythes,  tm>ogh  abolished,  if ould  not  affect 
an  income  derived  from  a  diiiferent  source ; 
the  country  was  able  to  provide  for  their 

•  tstablishedclergy,nnle8S  gentlemen  would 
say  that  it  was  easy  to  provide  for  the 
moderation  of  the  Catholic  clergymen, 
buit  imf^OBsible  to  f^rovide  for  the  hungry 
ambition  of  the  Protestant;  who  would 
Hiten  to  no  other  commutation  than  that 
of  a  tenth  for  a  tenth.  But  that  would  not^ 
be  said ;  he  would  not  say  it ;  for  he  could 
apeak  from  knowledge  in  testimony  of  the 
laoderation  of  the  majority  of  the  Irish 
Protestant  clergy.  There  were  a  few 
whom  he  founo  to  ba^  sufficiently  acute, 
famished  with  a  ouick  scent  in  the  pnr- 
mki  ot  clerical  proots.     They  were,  how- 

.  eiier,*bai  few ;  the  generaKty  were  of  a 
dlirflerem  order.  But  thre  tythe  proctor 
was  of  another  species  and  another  stamp« 
a  pnbltc  factor  or  pvbUc  rapine ;  he  ex- 
tended beyond  himself  the  infamy  of  his 
galling  an4  grifnng  character.  The  c  hurch 
iofler^  from  the  oifficioas  ministry  of  those 

Ctid  harpffs.  The  tythe  proctor  can* 
help  being  a  tythcprodor.  tie  only 
feHowi  his  natare  when  he  grinds.  But 
thf  deipgy  slioaM  be  mnovad  to  a  jealous 
distance  from  the  contagion  of  such  a 
mmoim^otk.  He  was  for  going  into  a  com- 
aaittat,  if  hi  ware  only  to  smr  the  Irish 
pnblie  that  their  isDerests  were  not  wholly 
mdiifepent  to  that  House. 

Dr.  Ihngmm^  said,  that  the  grievance  of 
tiayittg  rent  ta  a  landlord,  might  aa  well 
IMI  complained  af,  aa  thafe  of  paying  tythes. 
00  contended  that  the  true  caose  of  the 
fMverty  af  the  lower  classes  of  the  people 
«f  Arelan4,  was  i^ry  ^iflereirt  from  wnat 
iMd  been  represented.  The  people,  m 
.  Ihc^  were  not  by  any  meana  in  sach  a 
Hale  of  indigence  is  had  been  described. 
jLltscka  had  l»ean  made  upon  the  proc* 
lara;  but  the  omst  araricieme  proctors 
ismHd  never  act  ta  such  a  manner,  as  ttie 
Home  was  g?van  to  eappose.  It  was  im- 
^ossiMa  for  a  proetor  to  levy  one  tittle 
anwrathan  had  been  ordered  by  hbem* 


ployer.  And  what  were  those  tythes,  m 
much  talked  of?  T^o  his  knotrmge  no 
more  than  five  shillings  an  acre  waa  levied 
in  the  diocese  of  Dublin ;  and  be  begged 
leave  to  ask  whether  soch  an  imposltioif 
was  too  heavy  ;  and  if  it  did  not  on  the 
other  hand  appear  almost  instginficant» 
when  the  immense  produce  of  the  land 
was  considered }  But  the  conduct  of  the 
clergy  in  makirfg  these  demanda  upon 
their  parishioners  was  very  indulgent  and 
kind  ;  for,  after  the  tythes  had  been  doe 
for  some  time,  they  were  content  to  take 
a  note  at  a  year's  date,  for  the  amount ; 
this  was  surety  a  very  great  convenieace. 
It  was  wrong  to  call  tythes  a  tax ;  they 
were  no  such  thing,  as  the  clergy  were  as 
well  intitled  to  them,  as  the  land  proprie- 
tor to  his  lands :  and  to  their  being  a  se* 
vere  and  partial  exaction  upon  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Rofnap  Catholtca«  be  con- 
tended that  that  could  not  be  the  case, 
while  forty-nine  parts  out  of  fifty  of  the 
landed  property  of  Ireland  were  in  the 
hands  of  Protestants. 

General  Maukew  could  pay  little  atten- 
tion to  the  observations  of  the  last  speaker, 
having  underiUMd  from  a  noble  lord  nat 
now  in  that  House,  when  he  waa  aiada  a 
member  of  the  privy  council  in  Iroiand, 
so  little  confidence  was  ho'  tboaght  enti* 
tied  toj  that  he  was  to  be  iha  moanlod 
doctor.  He  Xihe  general)  had  a  petition 
on  the  subject  of  tytbea  daring  the  hnt 
year  from  his  eoonty  (Tipperary)  whidi^ 
trusting  to  the  assurances  of  the  Chaneel- 
lor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  had  not  btosmht 
forward ;  but  he  now  found  him  to  be  a 
slippery  person.  He  was  therefore,  in 
favour  of  the  motion. 

The  ChtmceUor  ^  ike  Sfchtfrnr  declared 
that  it  would  be  holding  oot  a  oMet  nn»> 
chievous  delusion  to  the  people  of  Ireland 
were  a  Committee  to  be  appotnted»  frmn 
which  nothing  could  be  expected,  aTnce 
the  gentlemen  who  proposed  it,  \mi  not 
themselves  any  distinct  idea  af  the  ob^t 
which  they  had  in  vietr.  If  they  wooM 
bring  forward  any  distinct  propeailien,  he 
assured  them  that  he  would  examine  it 
with  the  greatest  candour  and  attention. 
He  completely  dented  that  the  clergy 
were  not  entitled  to  the  tythes.  Tbey 
were  the  inheritance  of  the  chureh;  and» 
if  commuted,  ought  to  be  commaied  to 
the  ralue.of  a  tenth,  with  a  diminoCion  for 
the  expences  now  attendant  on  their  col- 
lection. In  that  case  be  was  persnaded 
the  tenantry  of  Ireland  would  pay  much 
larger  sums  dAn  (hey  did  at  present.  * 
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Mr.  Hutckkuon  warmly  auerted  the 
necessity  for  the  appoiutmentof  a  commit* 
(ee.  Ad  verting  to  the  neglect  which  he 
observed  the  alnirs  of  Ireland  experienced 
in  the  imperial  parliamenly  he  declared 
that  should  motions  of  this  nature  be  sys- 
tenuticaliy  negatived,  and  should  no  step 
be  taken  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  people  of  Ireland,  he  should  feel  it  his 
duty  to  propose  the  dissolution  of  a  mea- 
sure to  which  he  owed  the  honour  of  a  seat 
in  that  House. 

Mr.  WUberfoTcc  was  clearly  of  opinion 
that  it  became  parliament  to  inquire  mi- 
nutely into  the  situation  of  the  Irish  peo* 
|)le»  with  a  view  to  its  improvement.  The 
interests  of  Ireland  were  the  interests  of 
Great  Britain ;  the  streni^th  of  Ireland  was 
the  strength  of  Gre;st  Britain;  and  he 
hoped  that  the  House  would  enjoy  the 
boDour  and  happiness  of  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  brave  and  generous  inha- 
bitants of  the  si9ier  country. 

Sir  Cr.  HUl  opposed  the  motion,  as  tend- 
ing to  hold  out  a  false  hope  to  Ireland. 

The  House  then  divided ;  For  the  mo* 
tion»  48  ;  Agamst  it  69 ;  Majority  21. 

.    Idsi  of  the  Minortiy. 
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Aberenmby,  hon.J. 
Adam,  C. 
Babiugton,  T. 
Beiuard,  8. 
Bernard,  Hkm. 
Braod,  hon.  T. 
Odcraft,  J. 
Campbeh,  P. 
Cavendish,  W. 
Creerey,  T. 
Oorwen,  J.  G. 
Ewljm,  I* 
Fitzgerald,  Wqi. 
FtUgerald,  right  boQ.  lil. 
Grant,  O.  M. 
6  rattan,  right  h<m.  H. 
Halsey,  J. 
U^rbeft,  H.  A. 
Hutchin«m,  boo.  CX  H. 
Latoucbe,  Joho 
Leigh,  J.  R. 
Lemon,  C 
Uoyd,  J.  M. 
Loekhaft,  J.  J. 
Macdonald,  J. 


Maimiog,  W. 
Maxwell,  W. 
Mathew,  boo.  M. 
Maule,  hon.  W.  R. 
Milton,  TMOOunt 
Morris,  £» 
Moore,  Peter 
Newport,  rt.  boo.  sir  J. 
0'HarB,C. 
Pamell,  H. 

Poosonby,  right  boo.  O. 
Porchetter,  lord 
Power,  R. 
Pretlie,  F.  As 
Sharp,  R. 
SmKb,  W. 
Smith,  J. 
Talbot,  R.  W« 
Temple,  earl  oC 
Tiemey,  right  boo.  O. 
TYacey,  G  H, 
Western,  C«  CL 
WhitbrcMl,  S. 
Wilbeiforce,  W; 
Wynne,  C.C. 


HOVSB  OF  COHXOKt. 

Monday,  April  10. 
[Breach    of    Privilege-— Nbwspapkk 

PARLIAXSMTARY    RePORTS.]       Mr.    WoUoCC 

called  the  attention  of  the  Hoase  to  a  di- 
rect breach  of  its  privileges,  in  the  way  in 
which  the  speeches  of  some  of  its  mem* 
bers  were  reported*    He  did  not  wisti  to 
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object  to  the  practice  of  reporting,  nor 
was  it  his  intention  to  follow  up  what  he 
should  now  say  with  any  motion.  Ho 
only  wished  to  awaken  the  House  to  ths 
situation  in  which  this  indulgence  of  ad* 
mitting  strangers  to  hear  the  debates  of 
that* House,  and  to  communicate  what  they 
heard  to  the  public,  now  stood.  Any  in« 
terruption  to  the  practice  of  reporting,  ta 
his  opinion,  would  be  ilUadvised.  No- 
thing could  be  more  distant  from  his  in- 
tention than  to  restrain  this  practice* 
Some  gentlemen  might  think  it  more  ad- 
vantageous, others  less  so ;  for  bis  own 
part,  he  thought  the  advantages  arising 
from  the  practice  were  greater  than  its 
disadvantages.  Two  things,  however^ 
were  absolutely  necessary  to  be  observed 
in  carrying  it  on.  First,  a  respectful  de- 
cency towards  the  House  ;  secondly*  all 
that  fairness  in  detailing  the  speeches  of 
individual  members,  which«  in  the  circum* 
Stances  of  things  could  be  attained.  With- 
out the  first,  the  sufferance  would  be  dan- 
gerous—without the  second,  the  practice 
be  useless.  He  particularly  meant  to  al* 
lude  to  a  speech  of  a  right  hon.  baronet  (sir 
John  Anstruther)  a  short  time  ago,  which 
had  appeared  in  a  morning  paper  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  throw  ridicule  on  thsr 
speaker,  being  accompanied  with  annota- 
tions, and  some  parts  of  it  printed  in  • 
different  character  froqs  the  rest^  so  as  evi- 
dently to  betray  the  intention  of  the  re- 
porter. He  reprobated  the  idea  of  en- 
couraging such  a  practice.  He  ^  had  also 
remarked  that  the  speeches  of  some  of  th« 
most  considerable  and  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  that  House  were  suppressed,  and 
even  where  any  allusion  was  afterwards 
made  to  the  arguments  or  observations  of 
those  members  such  allusions  were  also 
omitted.  In  this  manner  did  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  House  go  before  the  pub- 
lic in  a  mutilated  and  partial  form.  If 
they  werejto  be  reported  at  all^  they  ought 
to  be  reported  fairly.  By  suppressions  of 
this  kind  the  most  destructive  system  of 
unfairness  and  misrepresentation  might  bft 
introduced,  and  the  liberty  giv^n  by  the. 
House  of  reporting  its  proceedings  fairly, 
would  be  completely  perverted  to  anop« 
postte  purpose.  He  should  make  no  mo- 
tion on  the  ssbject  at  present,  but  should 
feel  it  his  imperious  duty  to  call  on  tho 
House  to  resort  to  the  measures,  which 
might  seeo^  necessary  on  the  occasion,  if 
what  he  had  now  said  was  not  taken  as  % 
sufficient  warning.  He  should  expect  in 
this  endeavour .  w  support  of  every  gtn- 
«  Y 
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Hiethah  in  that  House,  particdlarly  of 
fbose  4ho  Were  most  IHendly  to  report- 
ing; and  he  was  a!so  satisfied  that  he  would 
Coafei-  ari  obligation  oh  tb^  public^  whb 
•^ottld  naturally  wish  to  see  i  fair,  a  full, 
and  impartial  account  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  Tiemey  disclaimed  all  faiowledge 
<)f  any  intentioh  on  the  part  of  the  hon. 
gent,  to  submit  any  observations  on  the 
subject  to  which  he  had  now  alluded.  He 
bad  never  thought  of  doing  any  thing  in 
relation  to  the  subject,  so  ^r  as  he  him- 
sblf  was  concerned. 

Mr.  Wortlev  hoped  that  all  combinations 
ef  the  kind  atluded  to  would  be  brdicen 
through,  and  that  some  paper  wotild  set 
the  example  of  taking  up  the  matter  in  a 
l^ir  point  of  view,  by  giving  the  speech  of 
^letV  member  impartially. 

The  Spedker  said,  the  hon.  gent,  must 
bre  aware  that  this  was  an  irregular  con- 
versation. 

[Mr.  John  CtAle  Jon^s.]  Sir  SanAtel 
Itomilfy  rose,  pursuant  to  the  notice  he  bad 

S'iveh,  to  move  that  John  Gale  Jones  be 
ischarged  froth  fais  confinement  in  New- 
ff^te,  fo^  kn  ailedged  contempt  of  that 
House.  Though  the  opinions  tile  had  de- 
fivered  in  that  House  on  tfie  ^subject  of  the 
legality  df  his  comniitment  remained  un- 
alteiiecC  it  wsn  hot  his  intention  to  cafl  on 
the  Hbu^  to  do  atiy  thinjj^  on  the  ground 
6f  the  bprniohs  he  had  then  delivered,  but 
he  nOiV  Wit  tifs  motion  on  the  sjmple 
^und,  that  the  punlshihent  already  in- 
Sfcteid  wto  BUfiiciehtly  severe  for  the  of- 
ftfnde.  He  nnderstodid,  at  least  so  he  was 
informed,  that,  when  the  matter  was  for- 
iberly  before  the  Rouse  on  a  sfAirlar  ind" 
tioh  made  by  an  hon.  bart.  how  !n  the 
Tower,  several  gentlemen  had  said,'thftt 
they  would  h^ve  ^eed  to  the  motion  for 
0ettAig  Mr.  Jones  at  liberty,  if  it  had  beeh 
made  on  any  other  ^oona,  than  that  the 
pi'oceeding  6i  the  House  in  cornmitttiiff 
him  tQ  prison  was  illegkl ;  and  ^ough 
many  agreed  at  ibM  time  that  the  ptrtibn- 
ment  was  even  then  sufficient,  yet  they 
did  not  feel  themselVes  at  liberty  to  as- 
lent  to  his  liberatibtk,  because  they  wei^ 
tfraid  tliat  they  miglit  thereby  seem  to 
ftcqoiesce  in  the  doctrine  on  which  tlie 
motion  fbr  (fischarging  Irim  was  then 
fbtmded  arid  supported.  On  tlkift  ground 
he  (sir  S.  Romiliy)  should  be  carefiil  not 
Co  say  a  word  which  cotrld  deprive  him  of  a 
tingle  vote  of  any  gerrtleman  who  might 
be  thus  situated.  He  should  however  have 
tafpy  tS  ifte  bppoitiuthy  of  tettibg 


himself  rif^ht  vHth  the  Hoil«etitld  ibeHmn- 
try,  i,M  should  even  havie  been  ^xibWi  ti^ 
be  sillbW^d  to  answer  the  amnients  whiefat 
had  been  urged  against  him.  Bdt  hia 
should  nievfer  for  the  sake  of  atty  object 
personal  to  himse|f,  or  from  slny  idea  of 
enforcing  his  own  opinion  on  liny  subject^ 
however  important,  think  of  risking  the 
irajprisotiment  of  an  individual  even  for  H 
single  day.  He  submitted,  that  ilow,  At- 
Itea^t,  the  imprisontnent  of  Mr.  Jimet 
would  be  admitted  to  have  been  a  stiffi* 
ciently  severe  punishment  for  the  oflence 
conkmitted.  He  bdieved  it  h^^^i  ^^en  j^- 
nerally  the  practice  of  the  Hbtise  not  C6 
listen  to  applications  on  the  partof  personi 
imprisoned  ond^r  their  authority,  put  on 
petitions,  admitting  the  justice  or  tfee  iien- 
tence,  ahdthe  contrition  of  the  p^y  for 
the  offence  of  which  he  had  been  guilty. 
He  could  not  pretend  to  be  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  practice  of  th^  House^ 
as  to  say  whether  this  Was  an  iuT^riable 
rule.  Sut  he  did  not  conceive  that  t&^sre 
could  be  a^ny  practice,  or  ^hy  rate  of 
pYactice  so  bind  mg  upon  the  House  as  to 
preclude  them  from  proceeding  on  their 
own  ideas  of  humanity,  and  from  recol- 
lecting that,  in  the  dispensing  of  justicct 
it  ought  to  be  temp'ered  with  mercy.  Waa 
it  to  be  esteemed  mi  unalterable  roTe  of 
proceeding  in  that  House,  that  they  were 
not  competent  to  discharge  any  person 
who  might  halve  been  committed  under 
their  authority,  because  he  did  not  chuse 
to  tdnfe^s  die  justice  of  his  pnnishment^ 
and  to  express  his  sorrow  and  contrition  ? 
If  that  House  had  snch  a  rule,  it  was  tmc 
which  did  not  belong  to  any  court  of  jus- 
tice in  the  kingdom ;  and  it  was  extremely 
difficult  to  undeirstand  on  what  ground 
the  House  could  have  such  a  dominion  as 
did  not  extend  to  the  measure  of  paitish- 
ment  alon«,  but  «iftitled  them  to  call  om 
the  iiidiyidual  to  abjnre  any  errors  or  prin- 
ciple which  he  might  maihtain.  This 
might  have  been  the  privilege  of  reli- 
gions tribuAals^  which  were  content  ta 
make  hypocrites  when  they  obnfd  frot 
make  conVei'ts ;  l)ut  he  hoped  it  would 
not  be  contended  for-  in  that  House.*-^ 
Let  gentlemen  but  reflect  what  miffhl 
in  such  a  case  be  the  situation  of  indivi* 
duals  who  might  firom  conviction  enter- 
tiiia  tiarticular  doctrities.  OiTe  mirhl 
publikh  a  declbration,  that  'this  goVeVn- 
m^nt  was  a jpure  monarchy,  and  thi^  tl^ 
two  Houses  or  Piu*Hametit  were  emaniitf one 
from  it,  whfch  might  be  spared.  WcftAd 
iht  Mouse  eenvend^  tbat  pn^Tietix  fp  th« 


literalHMi  of  tuck  m  man  from  confine- 
in^im  li«  mittt  abjttiv  aad  renounce  his  ^ 
tb^or^fcioii  opittioas,  ond  90  conplete  by 
si  confession  of  whsfc  he* was  satisved  was 
DOl  troe^  Ihe  oMnsure  of  his  owo  disgrace  ? 
If  the  House  had  such  a  power  it  was 
sreater  than  that  which  aojr  court  in  the 
kingdom  possessed*  To  insist  on  sach  a 
power,  was  to  tontend  foe  whai  amoonted 
to  the  height  of  degrsdatioo,  agatiist  the 
penoa  who  was  exposed  to  it.  It  went 
iiaftnitely  beyond  any  corporal  punish- 
ments whatever.  If  such  a  power  as  this 
was  to  be  asierted  and  maintained,  if  afteir 
ifl^f  risonmeni  the  persc^  committed  was 
Id  be  forced  to  r«traci-^f  this  was  to  be 
one  of  the  privileges  of  ihe  Hoose^-it  was 
bigh  time  that  the  line  of  distinction  should 
be  drawn,  and  that  it  should  be  seen  how 
fiur  the  principle  was  to  be  carried.— It 
would  be  necessary,  in  this  Tiew  of  the 
ai|bjoct,  to  look  back  to  times  past,  when 
they  would  see,  that  the  form  of  proceed- 
ing with  respect  to  the  privileges  of  the 
Bmse  in  this  respect,  had  undergone  as 
jg[eat  a  chftose  as  our  general  manners. 
l^HAerly,  wnen  a  person  was  called  to 
the  bar  to  be  discharged,  it  was  not  suffi- 
tieskt  for  htm  to  petition  and  to  express 
sorrow  lor  the  offence,  but  the  prisoner  was 
obliged  to  ask  pardon  on  his  knees.  It 
WIS  now  half  a  centurv  since  such  an  ex- 
hibition had  been  made,  and  he  believed 
the  last  penon  who  had  kneeled  at  the 
bar  in  that  manner  was  Alexander  Mur* 
ray.  Not  only  was  kneeling  at  the  bar 
formerly  the  practice*  but  on  the  occasion 
of  a  Cornwall  election,  two  persons  of  con- 
siderable rank,  one  of  them  a  baronet, 
who  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
House,  were  ordered  not  only  to  kneel  at 
the  bar  to  receive  the  Speaker's  repri- 
mandy  but  also  at  the  assiaes  to  acknow- 
ledge their  offence  before  the  judges  and 
She  county.  He  did  not  suppose  the 
House  would  think  these  precedents  on 
which  they  should  act.  He  begged  them 
therefore  to  consider,  whether  they  now 
felt  themselves  intitled  to  impose  anv 
thing  beyond  an  adequate  punishment  ?  If 
ibey  did  not,  the  question  would  then  be. 
What  was  the  punishment  which  the  in- 
dividual had  suffered  in  this  case  ?  It  was 
imprisonment  for  nearly  4wo  mouths.  O^ 
Ihe  13th  of  March  last,  at  which  time  Mr. 
Jones  had  been  i^  prison  only  20  days,  it 
was  She  general  lense  of  the  Uonse  that  if 
a  petition  had  then  been  presented,  he 
should  havo  been  discharged.  He  had 
4hi|i  Mflwed  9a  imprisonneal  of  #  weeks. 
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for  a  breech  of  the  privileges  of  the  Hodse ^ 
and  be  had  since  suffered  ao  additional 
punishmenty  by  ipiprisQuing  for  five  weekf 
lon^r,  for  the  omi^sioo  of  presenting  the 
petition,  in  other  words,  for  not  complying 
with  that  'formality  which  was  usual  on 
such  occasions*  No  m^n,  surely,  would 
contend  that  the  breach  of  privilege  for 
which  Mr.  Jones  was  originally  committed 
was  not  an  offence  of  much  greater  magr 
nitude  than  this  latter  omission ;  if  so,  and 
be  ought  to  have  been  discharged  five 
weeks  a|po,  having  then  suffered  sufficient 
punishment  for  the  greater  offence/  who 
would  contend  t&at  be  ought  no^  now  to 
be  discharged  for  the  smaller  offence^ 
unless,  indeed,  it  was  to  be  insisted,  th^t 
besides  submitting  to  an  adequate,  or  more 
than  an  adequate  punishment,  he  must  al^ 
undergo  that  tort*ire  of  confessing  that  to 
be  an  o^nce,  which  in  his  heart  be  did 
not  feel  to  be  one.  On  this  principle,  if 
he  could  not  bring  his  mind  to  admit  as 
true  what  he  Iqtew  to  be  false,  he  must  rcr 
main  in  prison  till  the  dose  of  the  session* 
which  might  not  be  sooner  than  the  lattefr 
end  of  July — a  punishment  which  he  (sif: 
Samuel  RomiUy)  could  not  but  conceive 
to  be  inordinately  severe.— Supposing 
Gale  Jones  tfi  have  an  opinion,  however 
erroneous,  that  he  had  commiite doio  such 
breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House,  as 
warranted  them  in  committing  him  to 
prisooi  and  holding  that  opinion,  to'be  im- 
pressed wit^  the  idea  that  it  would  be  cri* 
minal  conduct  in  him  to  confess  the  con* 
tjrary.^nay,  that  such  a  confession  was  a 
line  of  proceeding  which  as  a  British  sub- 
ject he  could  not  adopt — he  asked,  if  such 
were  his  conscientious  feelings,  was  thorn 
a  geptJeman  so  intolerant  as  to  comend» 
that  on  this  account  he  ought  to  remain 
in  prison  as  long  as  the  House  had  the 
power  of  keeping  him  there,  and  that  it 
would  not  relax  even  at  the  end  of  the 
session,  were  it  not  that  its  power  then 
ceased?  Supposing  him  to  thmk  that  it 
would  be  an  unpardonable  crime  in  him 
to  acknowledge  guilt  in  this  case  and  ex- 
press his  contrition,  no  judge  could  die* 
charge  him  by  Hul^eas  Corpus.  Was  this, 
then,  so  serious  an  offencv,  that  he  must 
remairi  ib  prison  after  he  had  already  suf« 
fered  adequate  puiusbment?  What  credit 
could  the  House  acquire  by  such  a  pro* 
ceeding  ?  From  the  homage  of  so  humble 
an  individual  as  Mr.  Jones,  who  gamed  his 
livelihood  by  presidu)g<  at  a  tiebaiing 
society,  what  additional  honour  couki 
accrue  to  tbal  House?  No  man  of  common 
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iense  coold  conceive  the  submission  of 
sach  a  person  to  be  deserving  even  a 
moment's  thought.  He  concluded  by 
moving.  That  John  Gale  Jones  be  brought 
to  the  bar  to-morrow,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  discharged. 

Mr.  Secretary  R^der  said,  that  for  one, 
he  could  not  concur  in  the  motion.    If  the 
hon.  and  learned  gent.  )iad  been  correct 
in  stating,  that  it  was  necessary  for  an  in- 
dividual to  retract  his  sentiments  before 
he  was  discharged,  that  might  in  some 
respect  have  altered  the  question.    That, 
however,  was  not  the  fi^ct ;  all  that  was 
required  was,  that  the  person  should  ex- 
press his  sorrow  that  he  had  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  Hou^e.      If  this  had 
been  a  case  where  the  individual  had  used 
speculative  opinions  and  the  usage  of  the 
House  was  to  require  that  those  opinions 
should  be  disclaimed,  then  the  arguments 
and  eloquent  common  places  of  his  hon. 
and  learned   friend   would  have  applied, 
which,  he  submitted,  they  did  not,  as  things 
now '  stood.      The    qticstion  was,    if  the 
House  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  to  de- 
^ai't  from  their  established  rule,  and  dis- 
charge Mr.  Jones   without  any   petition 
from  him  expressive  of  his  sorrow  for  hav- 
ing incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  House. 
What  was  this  requiring  of  him  more  than 
what  be  himself  had  voluntarily  stated  at 
the  bar  ?    He  was  sorry  not  to  see  a  right 
hon.   gent,  present  (Mr.  Sheridan),  who 
had  on  a  former  night,  if  he  was  rightly 
informed,  been  solicited  to  present  a  peti- 
tion from  Mr.  Jones.     There  was  no  gen- 
tleman, indeed,  in  that  House  who  would 
refuse  to  present  a  petition  for  him.     He 
continued  a  prisoner,  however,  not  because 
his  offence  was  snch  as  that  he  ought  on 
iRCCount  of  it  to  continue  a  prisoner,  but  in 
consequence  of  his  desire  to  put  the  House 
of  Commons  at  defiance,  and  that  he  might 
have  it  in  his  power  to  say,  that  he  had 
been  the  person  to  shew  them  that  they 
had  been  wrong  in  all  their  former  practice 
of  commitments.     He  was  one  who  wished 
no  rigour  to  be  observed  in  this  instance, 
but  he  had  not  heard  any  reason  to  in- 
duce the  House  to  depart  from  their  uni- 
form practice. 

Lord  A.  Hamilton  felt  particularly  anxi- 
ous that  no  doubt  of  his  sentiments  should 
be  felt  on  this  occasion,  as  he  entirely  con- 
curred in  the  propriety  of  the  present  mo- 
tion. The  doctrines  of  the'right  hon.  se- 
.  cretary  were  not,  in  his  opinion,  of  an 
order  to  heal  the  breach  that  existed  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  country.    The 


person  whose  case  was  now  under  eon8i<* 
deration  had  done  nothing  derogatory  to 
the  privileges  of  the  House.     Breach  of 
privilege  was  k  general  unmeaning  cry,  an 
undefined  cant,  which  never  struck  hrs . 
ears  without  raising  in  his  mind  a  suspicion 
of  those  from  whom  it  came.    Reporting 
the  debates  of  the  House  had  been  idly- 
construed  into  a  breach  of  privilege,  though 
:at  length  it  was  peaceably  acquiesced  in 
as  an  advantage.     But  he  was  giad  to  find 
that  no  appendage  had  been  hung  to  the 
question  of  the  release.     He  had  stated 
his  opinion  when  the  question  first  came 
before  the  House ;  he  then  thought  that 
the  House   wandered  strangely  from  its 
due   constitutional   course   when-  it  cpn« 
descended  to^  take  up  a  private  quarrel  ; 
the  offence  having   been   given  by  Mr. 
Jones,  to  Mr  Yorke;    whii-h  made  it  the 
case  of  an  individual  against  an  imiividual. 
As  the  quarrel  was  private,  it   ouL'ht  to 
have  been  determined  as  ail  such  quarrels 
between  private  persons.     The  House,  oc- 
cupied as  it  should  be,  in  the  great  con- 
cerns of  the  empire,  should  not  have  stoop- 
ed from  its  dignity,  to  pour  thewfight  of 
its  vengeance  on  a  man,  of  whom  ihey 
'  knew  nothing  more  than  that  he  turned 
Mr.  Yorke,  the  teller  of  the  exchequer, 
into  ridicule.     By  the  unfortunate  notice 
which  the  House  was  led  to  take  of  that 
quarrel,  a  train   of  circumstances,  some 
disgraceful,    some  most  disastrous,    was 
drawn  on,  till  the  privileges  of  the  House 
began  to  be  looked  on  by  the  people  as  in- 
struments of  danger,  and  questioned  by 
even  themselves  as  rights  of  usurpation. 
Perhaps  the  circumstances  under  which 
Mr.  Jones's  irritation  arose,  were  auch  as 
might  justify  no  slight  popular  disconlenL 
A  great  expedition,  the  greatest  that  ever 
left  a  British  port,  had  failed ;  the  ofiicers 
threw  the  blame  on  each  other ;   the  mi« 
nistry  came  to  open  violence  upon  it ;  the 
people  demanded  an    inquiry   into    the 
causes  of  that  most  dreadful  calamity; 
the  House  promised  it ;  public  expecta- 
tion was  awakened,  and  waiting  to  sete  jus- 
tice done.     The  trial  began,  and  instantly 
the  gates  of  that  great  temple  of  national 
justice  were  shut.     Was  it  not  natural  that 
the  excluded  people  should  at  least  ex- 
press their  surprize  I  that  wandering  round 
the  courts  of  that  temple,  they  should  be 
dissatisfied  with  bearing  only  the  broken 
and    scattered    responses  that  might  be 
periodically  issued  out  from  the  shrine,  to 
feed,  and  to  elude  popular  anxiety  ?  Ad* 
mitting  thai  sueh  a  feeUng  waa  wrong»  it 
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was  naUirftl ;  and  Mr.  Jones  was  only  one, 
among  many,  who  felt  displeased  at  the 
act  and  its  author;  but  bis  offence  was  not 
levelled >at  the  House.  In  what  predica- 
ment would  the  House  be  placed  by  the 
doctrines  of  the  vight  hon.  secretary  ?  ile 
admitted  that  the  person  in  confinement 
had  at  the  bar  expressed  bis  sorrow  for 
baying  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
House,  and  did  the  right  hon.  secretary 
-then  actually  think  it  becoming  the  dig- 
nity of  that  House,  to  measure  its  punish- 
ments, not  by  the  quantity  of  the  offence; 
not  by  the  natural  principles  of  justice, 
but  by  the  power  of  the  oliender  to  hold 
out  in  his  opinion ;  thus  making  the  wis- 
dom of  the  House  to  be  the  idle  com- 
batant of  the  folly  of  any  individual,  and 
forcing  their  good  sense  to  depend  upon 
Mr.  Jones's  obstinacy.  An  adjournment 
might  he  so  managed  as  to  confine  the 
prisoner  for  any  indefinite  time ;  and  was 
this  to  be  called  only  a  fit  punishment,  for 
want  of  facility  in  the  accused  person  ? 
With  respect  to  parliamentary  privileges, 
he  revered  them,  as  they,  ought  to  be  re- 
vered, in  the  m^d  exercise  of  their  power; 
but  if  that  power  was  strong,  its  use  ought 
to  be  delicate;  and  to \ make  their  privi- 
leges what  they  ought  to  be  in  point  of 
▼igour,  they  must  be  used  in  that  form, 
from  which  they  should  never  have  been 
diverted  in  point  of  principle.  They 
should  be  used  for  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Fuiler  thought  the  question  lay 
within  a  narrow  compass.  To  his  mind  it 
-appeared  to  be  only  whether  the  prisoner 
had  been  sufficiently  punished  or  not.  If 
he  had  been  sufficiently  punished,  why 
were  they  to  have  him  called  to  their  bar 
to  acknowledge  his  oiience  ?  That  House 
had  nobly  cut  up  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  which  had  been  previously  unde- 
fined ;  it  now  became  their  duty  to  re- 
duce to  some  definite  state  its  own  privi- 
leges, which  even  the  right  hon.  member 
•in  the- chair  would  find  difficult  to  under- 
stiand.  They  were  bound  to  define  their 
privileges,  and  not  continue  the  practice 
to  commit  during  the  session.  It  was  no 
matter  whether  a  party  were  committed 
for  three  days  or  three  months,  as  nothing 
could  be  more  absurd  .than  to  commit 
without  any  certain  *  rule  to  go  by.  The 
subject  in.  this  free  country  had  a  right  to 
.have  some  measure  of  offences  and  punish- 
ment established.  They  ought  to  enact 
a  Magna  Charta  of  parliament,  as  they 
4uki  tbt  Great  Charter  of  their  civil  liber- 


ties and  rights.— -As  it  was  submitted  oo 
all  hands,  that  Gale  Jones  had  been  suffix 
ciehtly  punished,  he  ought  to  be  dis- 
charged. If  they  should  not  enact  some, 
statute  on  the  subject,  he  was  determloed, 
whenever  a  question  arose  for  a  commit- 
ment, to  vote  for  it  for  a  certain  period 
only.  If  their  privileges  should  be  left 
in  their  present  vague  and  undefined  state, 
no  man^s  house  could  be  safe.  But  as  he 
had  been  already  very  severely  repri- 
manded for  a  breach  of  those  privileges, 
in  order  to  avoid  being  led  too  far  by  ir- 
ritation, be  should  resKi  from  a  paper  what 
undefined  privilege  could  do.  The  honu 
member  then  read,  that  such  privilege 
could  put  it  in  the  power  of  a  nervous' 
chairman  of  a  committee  to  call  upon  the 
Speaker  for  protection  ;  it  could  give  the 
Speaker  the  power  to  order  a  person  lo 
withdraw,  and  to  the  House  that  of  order- 
ing him  into  custody,  without  allowing 
him  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  charge 
against  him ;  it  could  give  the  power  of 
keeping  him  in  confinement,  to  the  great 
affliction  of  his  family,  and  so  as  nearly  to 
cause  the  death  of  some  of  his  connexions; 
and  then  it  could  give  the  power  of  im- 
posing a  heavy  fine,  and  of  reprimanding 
the.  person  for  an  oiience,  which  at  com- 
mon law  would  not  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  five  shillings.  If  that  reprimand  should 
go  down  to  posterity  upon  the  journals,  it 
would  be  more  injurious  to  the  House  thai^ 
to  the  individual,  in  the  mindsof  t|ie  people. 
Lord  Fo/^esione  denied,  that  any  applica- 
tion had  been  made  to  have  a  petition 
presented  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Gale  Jones. 
But  he  had  risen  principally  from  a  wish 
to  set  the  right  hon.  Secretary  rights 
as  to  what  he  had  erroneously  conceived 
and  stated  to  be  the  practice  of  the  House 
respecting  petitions.  That  right  hon. 
gent,  had  said  that  it  was  not  necessarjf ' 
for  Mr.  Gale  Jones  to  acknowledge  his 
ofience,  or  retract  any  opinion  uptiU  his 
petition,  in  order  to  his  being  discharged^ 
but  merely  to  state  his  regret  for  having ' 
incurred  the  displeasure  otthe  House.,  To 
shew  that  the  right -lion.  gent,  was  not 
correct  in  this  statement,  he  had  only  to 
refer  to  a  petition  which. he  remembered 
to  have  been  presented  a  few  yeairs  since, 
from  a  Mr.  Drake,  who  had  been  ordered 
iiito  custody  for  prevarication  in  his  evi- 
dence at  the  bar,  for  having  told  lies  and  in- 
credible stories,  respecting  himself,  during 
his  examinatioiT  as  a  witness  before  that 
House.  That  petition  he  had  himself 
brought  upi  and  when  it  had  b^en  reads 


ht  iiniv6d4hat  it  be  laid  on  the  table ;  bat 
WIS  then  informed  by  the  Speaker,  that  it 
was  contrary  to  the  established  practice  of 
the  House  to  place  any  such  petition  on 
ila  table,  unless  the  petitioner  submitted 
to  the  authority,  and  craved  the  mercy  of 
the  Hott^,  at  the  same  time  acknowledg- 
ing the  justice  of  the  sentence.  Some  days 
after  he  had  presented  the  petition,  how* 
over,  it  was  found  that  all  that  Mr.  Drake 
had  said  was  perfectly  correct.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  Mr.  Drake  having  been 
committed  for  supposed  lies  and  prevari- 
cation was  syfieredoa  remain  in  confine- 
ment because  be  would  not  acknowledge 
diat  to  be  false  ^hich  was  afterwards  found 
to  be  true.  *  Though  he  had  not  remained 
long  in  such  confinement,  the  parliament 
havrngbeen  dissolved  in  three  or  four  days 
after,  yet  that  did  not  alter  the  nature  of 
the  case.  Having  stated  this  case,  and 
the  decision  of  the  chair  upon  it,  he  was 
anthorized  to  assume  it  to  be  the  invariable 
practice  of  the  House  to  require  a  peti- 
tioner to  submit  to  the  mercy  of  the  House, 
and  ackiiowledge  the  justice  of  his  sen* 
lence.  '  As  the  right  hon,  gent,  therefore 
had  stated  that,  if  that  were  the  practice 
of  the  House,  he  should  vote  that  Mr. 
Jones  be  discharged,  he  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect that  the  right  bon.  gent,  would  be  as 
good  'as  bis  word,  and  vote  for  the  motion 
of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  whose  com- 
mon places,  as  represented  by  the  right 
hon.  gent,  appeared  to  him  to  consist  of 
most  able,  and  eloquent,  and  conclusive 
arguments.  Upon  the  whole,  he  was  con- 
vinced that  Mr.  Jones  ought  to  be  dis- 
charged, and  should  therefore  vote  for  the 
motion. 

Mr.  Chatum  observed,  tfiat  the  able 
•peech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gent,  who 
brought  Ibrward  this  motion,  was.  in  itself 
sufficient  to  recommend  this  very  impor- 
tant question  to  the  most  serious  consider- 
ation of  the  House.  The  case  of  Gale 
Jones  at  present  seemed  to  him  to  be,  not 
that  he  should  be  continued  in  confine- 
ttitnt  for  a  contempt,  but  for  the  obsti- 
naey  and  pertinacity  with  which  he per- 
aisted  in  decKniog  to  submit  himself  by 
petition,  to  the  mercy  of  the  Hoose. 
Though  he  had  not  been  present  on  the 
occasion,  he  was  well  informed  that  Mr. 
Jones  had  conducted  himself  with  pro- 
priety, and  respeotftdiy  cabmitted  to  the 
tMiChori^  of  the  House,  when  first  brought 
to  the  bar.  That  having  been  the  case, 
ihen,  he  wouM  ask,  whether  the  House 
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nish  him  for  that  obstinacy^  to  which  km 
might  perhaps  have  been  worked  up  b)r 
others,  in  abstaining  from  applying  foe 
his  release  by  petition.  The  House  oa 
this  occasion  ahoald  leave  ont  of  its  ^oo* 
sideration  every  thing  concerning  Mr« 
Jones,  or  the  circunUtancas  which  might 
have  prevented  him  from  petitioning.  la 
that  it  would  do  what  became  its  own  dig<« 
nity ;  and  he  was  persuaded  it  would  be 
more  honourable  to  them,  as  Well  a*  gain 
them'  more  respect  from  the  public,  to 
discharge  this  man,  than  to  continue  hie 
imprisonment.  There  might  be,  and  he 
had  no  doubt,  there  were  persons  who 
would  attribute  such  an  act  to  motivca 
dishonourable  and  base.  But  were  they, 
as  upright  representatives  of  the  people^ 
in  the  conscientious  discharge  of  a  poolic 
duty,  to  regard  such  feelings  ?  Were  diey 
to  neglect  to  do  a  duty,  because  wicked 
men  might  ascribe  bad  motives  to  them) 
He  concurred  in  all  the  sentiments  of  the 
honourable  and  learned  member  who 
brought  fi>rward  this  question;  he  was 
persuaded  that  it  would  be  cmel  to  call 
upon  a  man  to  retract  or  renounce  opi*- 
nions,  the  truth  of  whfch  he  might  still 
continue  conscientiously  to  believe*  Such 
a  principle  was  unknown  to  the  laws  of 
this  free  country;  at  least,  he  knew  of  no 
law  that  called  for  such  a  renunciatioa. 
If  the  dignity  of  that  House  required  that 
such  a  principle  should  be  acted  upon,  he 
should  be  the  last  man  that  would  vote  for 
the  discharge  of  Gale  Jones  without  re«. 
quiring  him  to  comply  with  the  established 
mrms.  Whatever  might  have  been  his  op^ 
nion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ofieooe,  as  the 
House  had  decided  it  to  be  a  breach  of  Us 
privileges,  it  was  not  for  him  to  dispute  tho 
propriety  of  such  a  decision.  But  the 
right  hon.  secretary  seemed  to  have  m>i 
gued  the  propriety  of  reouiring  a  petition, 
on  the  ground  of  precedent.  Gould  not 
that  right  hon.  gent  perceive,  that  if 
there  were  any  value  in  that  argument,  be 
might  on  the  same  ground  refuse  his  aa> 
sent  to  the  dischnrge  of  Gale  Jones,  if  he 
did  not  appear  at  &e  bar  on  his  knees,  as 
in  the  case  of  Murray,  alluded  to  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  gent,  on  the  floorf 
Whatever  might  be  the  course  of  prece- 
dents heretofore,  this  was  a  time  when  ho 
was  of  opinion  the  House  ought  to  make 
a  diflEerent  precedent.  He  was  determiaad 
to  stand  by  the  Hoose  ia  every  thing  thai 
was  necessary  tq  its  dignity ;  but  &  did 
not  think  that  would  bo  best  eonsdtcd  hf 
pvotNotiiig  tha  puniikBMDt  of  oaimdito* 
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4(ii1>  li^cftiil^  hb  wotild  ilot  ap|>1y  for  tiis 
enhrgbtiieiit^  foy  ittbmitting  to  acknow- 
kdgte  thi(  justice  of  hb  septence,  and 
^raring  thfe  nifercy  of  th^  House. — At  this 
^ithcal  atid  at^fbl  period,  it  vras  his  Settled 
aikd  decided  opittibtt  tt^at  tbe  House  should 
ibt  shot  its  eyes  to  the  real  state  of  the 
ebiintry.    He  was  one  of  those,  who,  so 
Ihr  fVom  ^inkin^,  is  bad  been  sometime 
since  stated  within  their  walls,  that  that 
House,  in  point  of  reputation,  had  not  a 
leg  to  stand  on,  ^ete  fully  and  satisfac'- 
torily  persuaded  that  such  an  aspersion 
was  absolutely  groondiess— was  in  reality 
IWise.     He  was  bound,  nevertheless,  to  aa- 
Mt  that  they  did  not  possess  that  high 
degree  of  public  estimation  and  confi- 
dence which  ought  to  belong  to  them.    If 
by  forbeaiiance  to  discuss  their  real  diffi- 
eiilties,  th^y  could   remove^  them,  that 
ttlight  be  a  reason  why  they  should  pass 
lliem  over  without  notice.    But,  in  his 
ppinton,  the  only  true  way  of  averting 
danger  was  to  look  it  boldly  in  the  fece ; 
mnd  these  were  times  which  imperiously 
ealTed  upon  them  to  meet  every  difflcOltv 
^tb  fortitude  and  spirit.    The  great  bulk 
of  the  nation,  hie  Was  convinced,  was  firmly 
attached  to  the  constitution  and  the  go- 
▼emment,  and  ready  to  make  all  the  sa- 
crifices which  the  circumstances  of  the 
thttes  might  require.  He  was  constraine^d, 
however,  to  allow  that  the  country  had 
many  grievaiaces  to  complain  of;   and 
these  that  House  was  most  particularly 
called   upon  to  attend  to  atid   redress. 
Under  this  impression,  it  was  with  consi- 
derable  satisfaction  he  learned  that  an 
Iron,  niember  (Mr.  firand]  had  that  even** 
^g  given  notice  of  a  motion  for  a  parlia- 
jnentary  reform.    It  was  impossible  for 
toy  honourable  member  to  listen  to  the 
gcfhtiments   expressed  out  of  doors,  and 
flot  be  convinced  of  the  nec^sity  of  iTohie 
j^form  of  the  represc^iation  of  the  people 
In  patfiathent.    In  order  to  shew  how  the 
feelings  of  the  House  and  Of  the  country 
pointed  out  the  eJEpediency  of  adopting 
iome  measure  fbr  that  purpose,  he  had 
6niy  to  advert  to  the  attention,  which  was 
tinnormfy  paid  to  every  thing  that  fell 
fr6m  the  honourable  member  for  York- 
»Wi^  (Mr.  Wilbeiforce).    this  mark  of 
Mjqiect  that  hondurable  member  i^eived 
in  k  much  higher  degree  than  maOy  other 
hdn.  members,  who,  without  meaning  ahy 
thing  offensive  to  that  hon.  member,  might 
|u^ly  compad'e  with  him  in  every  other 
respect    To  What  Was  this  cfwing  but  to 
Ae  gpreit  Vrdghi  Wliidh  teust  tdtarally 


belong  to  any  thing  coming  fiom  the  re«  _/ 
oresentative  of  50,000  constitnenta?  Thif 
too  shewed  imw  necessary  a  reform  wis, 
which  would  give  to  the  members  of  t&at 
House  the  representative  respectability  of 
the  collective  number  of  their  constii^iients. 
When  he  talked  of  reform^  he^did  not 
mean  any  of  those  wild  and*  visionary 
theories,  which  hsd  96  fVequentjy  been  re- 
commended for  adoption  in  Utter  timet. 
His  wish  was  to  inf^e  hxta^hat  House  ft 
greater  portion  than  it  contained,  in  tht 
present  state  of  its  -Constitution,  of  tha 
landed  ihtereac.-  S  ling  as  he  did  upon 
this  heAd,  he  could  not  but  condemn  that 
esttravagant  prodigafity  ot  *he  honours  of 
nobility,  which  had  robbed.  Chat  House  of 
So  much  respectability,  without  adding 
any  thmg  to  the  consideration  of  the  other  , 
House  of  parliament.— There  was  another 
pomt  also,  upon  which  he  n&ust  expresa 
his  most  decided  regret  and  nnquaiiftal 
disapprobation;  namely,  that  Hst,  whidiL 
upon  the  motion  ot  the  noble  lord  (lord 
Cochrane)  the  tkiember  for  Westminster^ 
had  been  laid  upon  their  table.  In  that 
list  of  pensions  he  was  sorry  to  find  th« 
names  of  persons  without  merits;  to  per- 
ceive that  pensione  were  granted  to  tht 
relatives  of  persons,  who  would  and  oughl 
to  be  ashamed  to  take  such  paltry  sum^ 
fVom  the  publio  purse.  It  was  bv  m> 
means  his  opinion,  that  if  the  whole  o^ 
such  pensions  were'  done  away,  .they 
would  in  any  material  diegree  contribuia 
to  relieve  the  public  burthens :  but  when 
it  was  found  that  such  grants  were  taken 
by  persons  coimectod  with  the  higher 
classes,  the  circumstance  would  tend 
greatly  to  excite  and  continue  that  dis* 
trust  St  public  men,  which  had  unfbrtu* 
nately  risen  to  a  greater  heisht  of  lati 
than  ever  in  this  country.— There  wall 
another  circumstance  too  more  immedi- 
ately Connected  with  their  proceedings, 
Which  Was  likewise  an  object  of  regret  in 
the  present 'situation  of  the  country;  he 
meaiit  that  practice  of  personal  crimina- 
tion and  recrimination  which  had  to^ 
often  lately  disgraced  their  proceedingi 
in  that  House.  The  chair,  he  was  con- 
vinced,'had  nfever  bein  more  ably  filled, 
nor  its  duties  performed  with  more  dfgw 
tiity  and  satisfaction  than  by  the  present 
Spei^ker:  yet  he  must  observe,  that  a  great 
laxif;^  of  order  ifnd  decency  had  crept  ia 
6f  late  ^hicb  brought  public  men  into  dis* 
credit.  Though  he  was  persuaded  that 
there  Was  much  integrity  and.  talentji  on 

both  sides  of  t)Ks  Houie»  te  ntut  be  al; 
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Hiethaii  in  that  House,  particUlarTv  of 
those  4ho  were  most  fVlendly  to  report- 
fng ;  and  he  was  also  satisfied  that  lie  wouM 
eonfer  aii  obligation  on  tbb  public,  who 
•Would  naturally  wish  to  see  i  fair,  a  full, 
and  impartial  account  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  House. 

Kir.  Tiemey  disclaimed  all  knowledge 
tf  any  intentioh  on  the  part  of  the  hon. 
gent,  to  submit  any  observations  on  the 
subject  to  which  he  had  now  alluded.  He 
had  nerer  thought  of  doing  any  thing  in 
relation  to  the  subject,  so  ikr  as  he  him- 
sblf  was  concerned. 

Mr.  W^ley  hoped  that  all  combinations 
of  the  kind  alluded  to  would  be  broken 
Arough,  and  that  s6me  paper  wonld  set 
Che  example  of  taking  up  the  matter  in  a 
Ikir  point  of  view,  by  giving  the  spftech  of 
4v^fy  member  impartially. 

The  Spettker  said,  the  hon.  gent,  must 
ht  aware  that  this  was  an  irregular  con- 
versation. 

[Mr.  John  Gale  Jonis.]  Sir  Sanktl 
Romiify  rose,  pursuant  to  the  notice  he  had 

fiven,  to  move  that  John  Gale  Jones  be 
ischarged  from  his  confinement  in  New- 
fate,  for  kn  alledged  contempt  of  that 
[oufee.  Though  the  ophiions  nie  had  de> 
fivered  in  that  jRouse  on  the  Wbject  of  the 
I^egalitv  6f  his  commitment  remained  uh- 
alterbcC  it  wais  hot  his  intention  to  cafl  on 
die  Houi^  to  do  any  thinjj^  on  the  ground 
6f  the  (oprniohs  he  had  then  delivered,  but 
he  now  Wit  fiis  motion  on  the  simple 
^und,  that  the  punishihent  already  in- 
nfcted  wto  sufficiently  severe  for  the  of- 
Ktide.  He  underdto^,  at  least  so  he  was 
inft^med,  that,  when  thie  tnatter  wa^  for- 
meily  before  the  House  on  a  siniilar  ra6' 
tSoh  made  by  an  hon.  bart.  now  in  tftte 
Tower,  several  gentlemen  had  said,'thdt 
they  wbuld  h^?e  aj^eied  to  the  motion  for 
getting  Mr.  Jotted  at  liberty^  if  it  bad  beeh 
Blade  6n  any  other  ground,  than  that  the 

fi'oceeding  6i  the  House  in  cofnmittine 
im  to  prison  was  illegkl ;  and  thou^ 
many  agreed  atjb^t  time  that  the  ptmfsb- 
ment  was  even  then  sufficient,  yet  they 
did ,  not  feel  themselVes  at  liberty  to  as- 
sent to  his  liberation,  because  *they  wei^e 
afraid  that  they  migbt  thereby  seem  to 
acquiesce  in  the  doctrine  on  which  ttte 
motion  ibr  discharging  Irim  was  then 
fbcuided  and  supported.  On  tilift  ground 
lie  (sir  8.  Romiliy)  should  be  carefiil  not 
CO  say  a  word  which  could  deprive  hiin  of  a 
•ingle  vote  of  any  gentleman  wh6  might 
Ire  thus  situated,  ne  should  however  have 
teen  bxppy  tS  llie  opportunhy  of  aetting 


himself  right  With  the  H6!tteMd  UieMnoK 
try,  and  should  even  have  been  dniekNia  to 
be  alluw^  to  answer  the  ammenta  wbieh 
had  been  urged  against  him'.  Bdt  ha 
should  n^vfer  for  the  sake  of  ally  obfect 
personal  to  himself,  or  firom  toy  idea  «f 
enforcing  his  own  Opinion  on  any  anbject. 
hdWever  important,  thihk  of  riskilig  the 
imprisonment  of  an  individual  even  Ibr  a 
single  day.  He  submitted,  that  ik»w^  at- 
liea^t,  the  imprisoataiem  of  Mr.  Jonea 
would  be  admitted  to  have  been  a  sutt* 
ciiently  severe  punishmi^nt  for  tfie  oftnce 
committed,  ne  believed  it  had  been  ge- 
nerally the  practice  of  the  Hbtiile  not  la 
listen  to  applications  on  the  partof  peraotos 
imprisoned  under  their  authority,  out  ea 
petitions,  admitting  the  justice  of  tile  aea* 
tence,  and  the  contrition  of  the  party  Ibr 
the  offence  of  which  he  had  been  gnllty; 
Re  could  not  pretend  to  be  so  Well  ac- 
quainted with  the  practice  of  th^  House, 
as  to  say  whether  this  Was  an  inTartabIa 
rule.  But  he  did  not  conceive  that  there 
could  be  any  practice,  or  'fthy  rule  of 
ptacttce  sobindmg  upon  the  Bfonse  as  to 
preclude  tliem  irom  proceeding  on  tMr 
own  ideas  of  humanity,  and  from  recol- 
lecting that,  in  the  dispensing  of  juaticej 
it  ought  to  be  tempered  with  mercy«  Wat 
it  to  be  esteemed  ^n  unalterable  mTe  of 
proceeding  in  that  House,  that  they  were 
not  competent  to  discharge  any  peraoo 
who  mignt  have  been  committra  under 
their  authority,  because  he  did  not  chnse 
to  tdnfess  die  justice  of  his  puniahment* 
and  to  express  his  sorrow  and  contrition  ^ 
If  that  House  hadsach  a  rule,  it  was  one 
which  did  not  belong  to  any  court  of  jo^ 
tice  in  the  kingdom ;  and  it  was  eztretnely 
difficult  to  understand  on  what  gronail 
the  House  could  have  such  a  domimon  aa 
did  not  extend  to  the  measure  of  (^qnislK 
ment  alone,  but  entitled  them  to  call  on 
the  individual  to  abjure  any  errors  or  prio* 
ciple  which  he  might  maintain,  lliia 
might  have  been  the  privilege  of  reli- 
gions tribunals^  which  were  cotttant  ao 
make  hypocrites  when  they  oboM  not 
make  convetts ;  but  he  hoped  it  would 
not  be  contended  for  in  that  Honae.-^ 
Let  gentlemen  but  reflect  what  miahl 
in  such  a  case  be  the  situation  of  indivi* 
duals  who  might  from  conviction  enter* 
Cftln  narticular  doctiines.  Oifo  might 
publish  a  decUuration,  ^a(t  ithls  goVerti- 
m^nt  was  a  jpore  monardiy,  amd  ths^  tBa 
two  Houses  of  Parliament  were  emanktiona 
fi'om  it,  ithVch  mi^^bt  be  spared.  Would 
die  House  vontcndj  ttet  pitiTiouB  lo  tbt 
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lsb«ralioB  of  mdi  «  maa  frott  confine- 
meim  h%  QUHt  at^nra  and  rwioiuice  hia 
theorUical  opiiuoat«  and  io  complete  by^ 
m  confeMion  of  what  ba<wai  latifiaed  waa 
not  trne^  the  oMature  af  hi3  own  dbc^nca  ? 
If  the  Houae  had  such  a  power  it  waa 
sroaler  than  that  which  any  court  in  the 
kingdom  poMetsed.    To  insist  on  auch  a 
power,  WAf  to  contend  for  what  amounted 
Id  the  height  of  degradation,  agaiiiat  the 
poraoo  who  waa  expoaed  to  it.    It  went 
loftnitely   beyond  any  corporal   pnnish- 
Bienla  whatever.    If  auch  a  power  aa  thia 
wna  to  be  aaaerted  and  maintained,  if  after 
uwriaonment  the  penqn  committed  waa 
to  be  forced  to  retract^f  thia  waa  to  be 
one  of  the  prurilegea  of  the  Hou8e«i*it  waa 
high  time  that  the  line  of  diatinction  ahould 
be  drawn,  and  that  it  ahould  be  aeen  how 
&r  the  princifde  waa  to  be  carried.— It 
would  be  neceaaary,  in  thia  view  of  the 
aqbjoct,  to  look  back  to  timea  paat,  when 
they  would  aee,  that  the  form  of  proceed- 
ing with  re^inct  to  the  privilegea  of  the 
iionaa  in  thia  reapect,  had  undergone  aa 
£reat  a  change  aa  our  general  mannera* 
Vormerly,  w%en  a  peraon  waa  called  to 
the  bar  to  be  diachargped,  it  waa  not  auffi- 
oiena  for  him  to  petition  and  io  expreaa 
aorrow  Sot  the  oflfence,  but  the  priaoner  waa 
obliged  Io  aak  pardon  on  hia  kneea.    It 
waa  now  half  a  century  aince  auch  an  ez- 
hibition  had  been  made,  and  he  beliered 
the  laat  peiion  who  had  kneeled  at  the 
bar  in  that  manner  waa  Alexander  Mor- 
ray.    Not  only  waa  kneeling  at  the  bar 
formerly  the  practice,  but  on  the  occasion 
of  a  Cornwall  election,  two  peraona  of  coo- 
aiderable  rank,  one  of  them  a  baronet, 
who  had  incurred  the  diapleaaure  of  the 
Houae,  were  onfered  not  only  to  kneel  at 
the  bar  to  receive  the  Speaker'a  repri- 
mand, but  alao  at  the  aiaiaea  to  acknow- 
ledge their  offence  before  the  judgea  and 
the  county.    He    did  not   auppose    the 
Hooie  would  think  theae  precedenta  on 
which  they  ahould  act.    He  begged  them 
therefore  to  conaider,  whether  they  now 
folt  themaelTea   intitled    to    imppae  any 
If 


^  beyond  an  adequate  puniahment  ?  If 
they'did  not,  the  question  would  then  be. 
What  waa  the  punishment  which  the  in- 
diridoal  bad  auflfered  in  thia  caae  ?  It  waa 
imprisonment  for  nearly  two  meutha.  On 
Ike  ISth  of  March  laat,  at  which  time  Mr. 
Joaea  had  been  in  priaon  only  90  daya,  it 
was  the  general  aenae  of  the  Houae  that  if 
a  petitioQ  had  then  been  presented,  he 
ahoukl  have  been  diaoharged.  He  had 
Ihnnauftpad  »n  impriaonment  of  |  waeka. 


for  a  breaoh  of  the  prinlagea  of  tha  HoUae  ^ 

and  he  had  aince  aiifiared  an  additional 
punishment,  by  ioipriaoning  for  five  weekf 
lon^,  for  the  omi^siou  of  presenting  the 
petition,  in  other  words,  for  not  complying 
with  that  formality  which  was  usual  on 
such  occasion^.  liQ  mgn,  aurely,  would 
contend  that  the  breach  of  privilege  lor 
which  Mr.  Jones  waa  originally  committed 
was  not  an  oSence  of  much  greater  mag* 
nitude  than  this  latter  omission ;  if  so,  and 
he  ought  to  have  boon  discharged  five 
weeks  ago,  having  then  snSered  sufficient 
puniahment  for  the  greater  oflence,'  who 
would  contend  t&at  he  ought  not  now  to 
be  diacharged  for  the  amaller  offence^ 
unJeaa,  indeed,  it  waa  to  be  insist^,  that 
beaidea  aubmitting  to  an  adequate^  or  mora 
than  an  adequate  puniahment,  he  nuiat  ai^ 
undergo  that  tort^ve  of  confensing  that  to 
be  an  oflence,  which  in  hia  heart  be  did 
not  feel  to  be  one.  On  this  principle,  i| 
he  could  not  bring  hia  mind  to  admit  aa 
true  what  he  knew  to  be  falae»  he  muat  re^ 
main  in  priaon  till  the  dose  of  the  aession, 
which  miftht  not  be  aooner  than  the  latter 
end  of  July — a  puniahment  which  he  (si^r 
Samuel  Komilly)  could  not  but  conceive 
to  be  inordinately  aevere.-— Suppoaing 
Gale  Jonea  to  have  an  opinioUf  however 
erroneoua,  that  he  had  commjtied^o  such 
breach  of  the  privilegea  of  the  Houae,  aa 
ararranted  them  io  committing  him  to 
priaon,  and  holding  that  opinion,  to  beim- 
preaaed  with  the  idea  that  it  would  be  cri- 
minal conduct  in  him  to  confess  the  con- 
trary—-nay,  that  such  a  confession  waa  n 
line  of  proceeding  which  aa  a  British  aub- 
ject  he  coold  not  adopt — he  aaked*  if  auch 
were  his  conacientioua  feelings,  was  them 
n  gentleman  ao  intolerant  aa  to  contend* 
that  on  thia  account  he  ought  to  remain 
In  priaon  aa  long  aa  the  House  had  the 
power  of  keeping  him  there,  and  that  it 
would  not  relax  eTen  at  the  end  of  the 
aeaaion,  were  it  not  that  ita  power  then 
ceased?  Suppbatng  him  to  thmk  that  it 
would  be  an  unpardonable  crime  in  hia 
to  acknowledge  guilt  in  this  caae  and  ex- 
press hia  coiitriuon,  no  judge  could  dis- 
charge him  by  Habeaa  Corpus.  Waa  thia^ 
then,  ao  serious  an  ofiencv,  that  be  muat 
remam  in  prison  after  he  had  already  suf- 
fered adequate  puniiibnient?  What  credit 
could  the  House  acquire  by  auch  a  pro- 
ceeding ?  From  the  honuge  of  so  humble 
an  individual  as  Mr.  Jones,  who  gaumti  rus 
livelihood  by  presiduig  at  a  ilebating 
society,  what  additional  honour  couki 
aocma  to  that  Houae  ?  JNomanof  copudod 
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iense  could  conceive  the  sobmission  of 
8Qch  a  person  to  be  deserving  even  a 
moment's  thought.  He  concluded  by 
moving,  That  John  Gale  Jones  be  brought 
to  the  bar  to-morrow^  for  the  purpose  of 
being  discharged. 

Mr.  Secretary  Ryder  said,  that  for  one, 
he  could  not  concur  in  the  motion.    If  the 
hon.  and  learned  gent,  bad  been  correct 
in  stating,  that  it  was  necessary  for  an  in- 
dividual to  retract  his  sentiments  before 
he  was  discharged,  that  might  in  some 
respect  have  altered  the  question.    That, 
however,  was  not  the  fi^ct ;  all  that  was 
required  was,  that  the  person  should  ex- 
press his  sorrow  that  he  had  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  House.      If  this  had 
been  a  case  wher<i  the  individual  had  used 
speculative  opinions  and  the  usage  of  the 
House  was  to  require  that  those  opinions 
should  be  disclaimed,  then  the  arguments 
and  eloquent  common  places  of  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend   would  have  applied, 
g  which,  he  submitted,  they  did  not,  as  things 
now  stood.      The    question  was,    if  the 
House  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  to  de- 
part from  their  established  rule,  and  dis- 
charge Mr.  Jones   without  any   petition 
from  him  expressive  of  his  sorrow  for  hav- 
ing incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  House. 
'  What  was  this  requiring  of  him  more  than 
what  be  himself  had  voluntarily  stated  at 
the  bar  ?    He  was  sorry  not  to  see  a  right 
bon.   gent,  present  (Mr.  Sheridan),  who 
had  on  a  former  night,  if  he  was  rightly 
informed,  been  solicited  to  present  a  peti- 
tion from  Mr.  Jones.    There  was  no  gen- 
tleman, indeed,  in  that  House  who  would 
refuse  to  present  a  petition  for  him.     He 
•continued  a  prisoner,  however,  not  because 
•his  ofience  was  such  as  that  he  ought  on 
tsccount  of  it  to  continue  a  prisoner,  but  in 
consequence  of  his  desire  to  put  the  House 
of  Commons  at  defiance,  and  that  he  might 
have  it  in  his  power  to  say,  that  he  had 
been  the  person  to  shew  them  that  they 
had  been  wrong  in  all  their  former  practice 
of  commitments.     He  was  one  who  wished 
no  rigour  to  be  observed  in  this  instance, 
but  he  had  not  heard  any  reason  to  in- 
duce the  House  to  depart  from  their  uni- 
form practice. 

Lord  A,  Hamilton  felt  particularly  anxi- 
ous that  no  doubt  of  his  sentiments  should 
be  felt  on  this  occasion,  as  he  entirely  con- 
curred in  the  propriety  of  the  present  mo* 
tion.  The  doctnnes  of  the  right  hon.  se- 
.  cretary  were  not,  in  his  opinion,  of  an 
order  to  heal  the  breach  that  existed  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  country.    The 


person  whose  case  was  now  under  coon- 
deration  had  done  nothing  derogMory  So 
the  privileges  of  the  House,     Breach  of 
privilege  was  &  general  unmeaning  cry,  ao 
undefined  cant,  which  never  strock  bis 
ears  without  raising  in  his  mind  a  soapicioB 
of  those  from  whom  it  came.     Reporttng 
the  debates  of  the  House  had  been  idty 
construed  into  a  breach  of  privilege,  thougii 
at  length  it  was  peaceably  acqiiieiiGeJ  n 
as  an  advantage.     But  he  was  glad  to  find 
that  no  appendage  had  been  hung  to  tbe 
question  of  the  release.     He  had  stated 
his  opinion  when  the  question  first  came 
before  the  House ;  he  then  thought  that 
the  House   wajfidered  strangely   from  lU 
due   constitutional  course  wheo^  it  coo- 
descended  to,  take  up  a  private  qaarrel ; 
the  offence  hai'ing   been  given   by  Mr. 
Jones,  to  Mr   Yorke;   whii-n  made  it  the 
case  of  an  individual  against  an  tiuiividaai« 
As  the  quarrel  was  private,  it   ouifht   to 
have  been  determined  as  all  such  quarrels 
between  private  persons.     Ibe  House,  c»c- 
cupied  as  it  should  be,  in  the  great  con- 
cerns of  the  empire,  should  not  have  stoop- 
ed from  its  dignity,  to  pour  the. weight  of 
its  vengeance  on  a  man,  of  whooi  tliev 
'  knew  nothing  more  than  that  he  turned 
Mr.  Yorke,  the  teller  of  the  exchequer, 
into  ridicule.     By  the  unfortunate  notice 
which  the  House  was  led  to  take  of  that 
quarrel,  a  train  of  ctrcumsrances,    some 
disgraceful,    some  most  disastrous,    was 
drawn  on,  till  the  privileges  of  the  House 
began  to  be  looked  on  by  the  people  as  in- 
struments of  danger,  and  questioned   by 
even  themselves  as  rights  of  usurpation. 
Perhaps  the  circumstances  under  which 
Mr.  Jones's  irritation  arose,  were  such  as 
might  justify  no  slight  popular  discontent. 
A  great  expedition,  the  greatest  that  ever 
left  a  British  port,  had  failed ;  the  officers 
threw  the  blame  on  each  other ;   the  mi- 
nistry came  to  open  violence  upon  it ;  the 
people  demanded  an    inquiry   into    the 
causes  of  that  most  dreadful  calamitv; 
the  House  promised  it ;  public  expecta- 
tion was  awakened,  and  waiting  to  see  juv> 
tice  done.     The  trial  began,  and  instantly 
the  gates  of  that  great  temple  of  national 
justice  were  shut.     Was  it  not  natural  that 
the  excluded  people  should  at  least  ex* 
press  their  surprize  I  that  wandering  round 
the  courts  of  that  temple^  they  should  be 
dissatisfied  with  bearing  only  the  broken 
and   scattered    responses  that  might   be 
periodically  issued  out  from  the  shrine,  to 
feed^and  to  elude  popular  anxiety?  Ad> 
mitting  that  sueh  a  fiseUng  was  wrong*  ii 
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natiml ;  and  Mr.  Jones  was  only  one, 
among  many,  wlio  felt  displeased  at  the 
act  and  its  author;  but  bis  ofience  was  not 
levelled -at  the  House.    In  what  predica- 
ment would  the  House  be  placea  by  the 
doctrines  of  the  right  hon.  secretary  }  Ue 
admitted  that  the  person  in  confinement 
bad  at  the  bar  expressed   his  sorrow  for 
having  incurred    the  displeasure  of  the 
House,  and  did  the  right  hon.  secretary 
then  actually  think  it  becoming  the  dig^ 
nity  of  that  House,  to  measure  its  puni^u* 
nientSy  not  by  the  quantity  of  the  ofS&act', 
not  by  the  natural  principles  of  justice, 
but  by  the  power  of  the  offender  to  hold 
cot  in  his  opinion ;  thus  making  the  wis- 
dom  of  the  House  to   be  the  idle  com- 
batant of  the  folly  of  any  individual,  and 
forcing  their  icood  sense  to  depend  upon 
Mr.  Jones's  obstinacy.    An  adjournment 
might  be. so  managed  as  to  confine  the 
prisoner  for  any  indefinite  time ;  and  was 
this  10  be  called  only  a  fit  punishment,  for 
want  of  facility  in  the  accused   person  ? 
With  respect  to  parliamentary  privileged, 
he  revered  them,  as  they  ought  to  be  re- 
vered, in  the  m«ld  exercise  of  their  power; 
but  if  that  power  was  strong,  \\»  use  ought 
to  be  delicate ;  and  to  ^  make  their  privi- 
leges what  they  ought  to  be  in  point  of 
vigour,  they  must  be  used  in  that  form, 
from  which  they  should  never  have  been 
diverted   in   point  of   principle.      They 
should  be  used  for  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Fulier  thought  the  question  lay 
within  a  narrow  compass.  To  his  mind  it 
appeared  to  be  only  whether  the  prisoner 
had  been  sufficiently  punished  or  not.  If 
he  bad  been  sufficiently  punished,  why 
were  they  to  have  him  called  to  their  bar 
to  acknowledge  his  otFence  r  That  House 
had  nobly  cut  up  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  which  had  been  previously  unde- 
fined; it  now  became  their  duty  to  re- 
duce to  some  definite  state  iU  own  privi- 
leges, which  even  the  right  hon.  member 
•in  the  chair  would  find  difficult  to  under- 
stand. They  were  bound  to  ^Itfine  their 
privileges,  and  not  continue  the  practice 
to  commit  during  the  session.  It  was  no 
matter  whether  a  party  were  committed 
for  three  days  or  three  months,  as  nothing 
could  be  more  abiiurd  than  to  commit 
without  any  certain  'rule  to  go  by.  The 
subject  in  this  free  country  had  a  right  to 
have  some  measure  of  offences  and  punish* 
ment  established.  They  ought  to  enact 
a  Magna  Charta  of  parliament,  as  they 
4Nid  the  Great  Charter  of  their  ci?U  liber- 


ties and  rights.— As  it  was  submitted  oa 
all  hands,  that  Gale  Jones  had  been  soffi* 
ciently  punished,  he  ought  to  be  dis- 
charged. If  they  should  not  enact  some 
statute  on  the  subject,  he  was  determined, 
whenever  a  question  arose  for  a  commit- 
ment, to  vote  for  it  for  a  certain  period 
only.  If  their  privileges  should  be  lefl 
in  their  present  vague  and  undefined  state» 
no  man's  house  could  be  safe.  But  as  he 
had  been  already  very  severely  repri- 
manded for  a  breach  of  those  privileges, 
in  order  to  avoid  being  led  too  far  by  ir- 
ritation, be  should  read  from  a  paper  what 
undefined  privilege  could  do.  The  honL 
member  then  read,  that  such  privilege 
couki  put  it  in  the  power  of  a  nervoua' 
chairman  of  a  committee  to  call  upon  the 
Speaker  for  protection  ;  it  could  give  the 
Speaker  the  power  to  order  a  person  to 
withdraw,  and  to  the  House  that  of  order- 
ing him  into  custody,  without  allowing 
him  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  charge 
against  him ;  it  could  give  the  power  of 
keeping  him  in  confinement,  to  the  great 
affliction  of  his  family,  and  so  as  nearly  to 
cause  the  death  of  some  of  his  connexions; 
and  then  it  could  give  the  power  of  im- 
posing a  heavy  fine,  and  of  reprimanding 
the  person  for  an  oUVnce,  which  at  com* 
mon  law  would  not  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  five  shilling.  If  that  reprimand  should 
go  down  to  posterity  i^pon  the  journals,  it 
would  be  more  injurious  to  the  Hi»use  than^ 
to  the  individual,  in  the  inindsoft|ie  people. 
Lord  Folkestone  denied,  that  any  applica^ 
tion  had  been  ma'le  to  have  a  petition 
presented  on  be  hall'  of  Mr.  Gale  Jones. 
But  he  bad  risen  principally  from  a  wish 
to  set  the  right  hon.  Secretary  righ|g 
as  to  what  he  had  erroneously  conceived 
and  stated  to  be  the  practice  of  the  House 
respecting  petitions.  That  right  hon« 
gent,  had  said  that  it  was  not  necessary 
for  Mr.  Gale  Jones  to  acknowledge  bis 
ofience,  or  retract  any  opinion  upi>n  his 
petition,  in  order  to  his  being  discharged, 
but  merely  to  state  his  regret  for  having ' 
incurred  the  displeasure  otthe  House.,  To 
shew  that  the  right -lion.  gent,  was  not 
correct  in  this  statement,  he  had  only  to 
refer  to  a  petition  which  he  remembered 
to  have  been  presented  a  few  years  since^ 
from  a  Mr.  Drake,  who  had  been  ordered 
iilto  custody  for  prevarication  in  his  evi- 
dence at  the  bar,  for  having  told  lies  and  in- 
credible 8tt)ries,  respecting  himself,  during 
his  examination  as  a  witness  before  that 
House.  That  petition  he  had  himself 
brought  upi  and  when  it  had  been  raadg 
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ht  mmfBiAnt  h  be  laid  en  the  table ;  bat 
WIS  then  informed  by  the  Speaker,  that  it 
was  contrary  to  the  established  practice  of 
the  House  to  place  any  snch  petition  on 
ks  table,  unless  the  petitioner  sobmitted 
to  the  authority,  and  craved  the  mercy  of 
the  House,  at  the  same  time  acknowledg- 
ing the  justice  of  the  sentence.  Some  days 
after  be  had  presented  the  petition,  how- 
ever, it  Was  found  that  ail  that  Mr.  Drake 
had  said  was  perfectly  correct.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  Mr.  Drake  having  been 
committed  for  supposed  lies  and  prevari- 
cation was  sufleredd^  remaio  in  confliie- 
isent  because  he  wcmld  not  acknowledge 
that  to  be  faJstt  i^bith  was  afterwards  found 
lo  be  true.  Though  he  had  not  remained 
long  in  such  confinement,  the  parliament 
having  been  dissolved  in  three  or  four  days 
after,  yet  that  did  not  alter  the  nature  of 
the  case.  Having  stated  this  case,  and 
the  decision  of  the  chair  upon  it,  he  was 
anthorized  to  assume  it  to  t>e  the  invariable 
practice  of  the  House  to  require  a  peti- 
tioner to  submit  to  the  mercy  of  the  House, 
and  acknowledge  the  ji]stic<»  of  his  sen* 
leace.  *  As  the  right  hon.  icent.  therefore 
had  stated  that,  if  that  were  the  practice 
of  the  House,  he  should  vote  that  Mr. 
Jones  be  discharged,  he  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect that  the  right  hon.  gent,  would  be  as 
good  ks  bis  word,  and  vote  for  the  motion 
of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  whose  com- 
mon places,  as  represented  by  the  right 
hon.  gent,  appeared  to  him  to  consist  of 
most  able,  and  eloquent,  and  conclusive 
arguments.  Upon  the  whole,  he  was  con- 
vinced that  Mr.  Jones  ooght  to  be  dis- 
charged, and  should  therefore  vote  for  the 
motion. 

Mr.  Ounom  observed,  that  the  able 
•peech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gent,  who 
brought  #»rwafd  this  motion,  was.  in  itself 
au6Bcient  to  recommend  this  very  impor- 
tant question  to  the  most  serious  consider- 
ation of  the  House.  The  case  of  Gale 
Jones  at  present  seemed  to  him  to  be,  not 
that  he  should  be  continoed  in  coafine- 
ment  for  a  contempt,  but  for  the  obsti- 
tiaey  and  pertinacity  with  which  he  per- 
aisted  in  decKniag  to  snbmit  himself;  by 

Setitton,  to  the  mercy  of  the  House, 
hough  he  had  not  beieA  present  on  the 
occasion,  he  was  welt  informed  that  Mr. 
Jones  had  conducted  himself  with  pro- 
priety, and  respeotlbHy  sobmitted  to  the 
IwrthoHty  of  the  House,  when  first  brought 
to  the  bar.  Tliat  havins  been  the  case, 
then,  he  wo^  ask,  wSellMr  the  ilouse 
ii«iM  wnMvf  il  UeMnivf  or  j<iit  Id  p«* 


for  that  ohstiBacy*  to  vHuch  he 
might  perhaps  have  bom  wofkod  wp   by 
others,  in  abstaining  fhun  apMyin^  lor 
his  release  by  petition.    The  Anmrn  oa 
this  occasion  ahMild  leave  ont  of  ka  con- 
sideration every  thing   concoming   Mr« 
Jones,  or  the  circumstancga  which  mig^ 
have  prevented  bim  from  petitioiiiiigu     In 
that  it  would  do  what  became  ita  own  dig- 
nity;  and  he  was  persuaded  it  wosild  ha 
more  honourable  to  thai,  as  wall  an  goia 
them*  mere  respect  from  the  piiblic,  ta 
discharge  this  man,  than  to  coiitinoc  his 
imprisonment.    There  might  be,  ood  bs 
had  no  doubt,  there  were  peraono  who 
would  atttibate  such  an  aet  to  tnotivas 
dishonourable  and  base^    Bat  wore  tbey, 
as  upright  representatives  of  the  people^ 
in  the  conscienlioos  discharge  of  a  poUac 
duty,  to  regard  such  feelings?  Were  they 
to  neglect  to  do  a  duty,  becanse  wicked 
men  might  ascribe  bad  motives  to  tfaem} 
He  concurred  in  all  the  senHmema  of  the 
honourable    and    learned    membca    who 
brought  ^rward  this  question;  he  wm 
persuaded  that  it  would  be  crnal  to  cafl 
upon  a  man  to  retract  or  renoniice  opi- 
nions, the  truth  of  which  he  might  atii 
continue  conscientiously  to  beiievo^     Soch 
a  principle  was  unknown  to  the  Iowa  el 
this  free  country ;  at  least,  he  knew  of  s» 
law  that  called  for  such  a  remmciation. 
If  the  dignity  of  that  House  rMuirod  that 
such  a  principle  should  be  actisa  upon,  he 
should  be  the  last  man  that  wonld  vote  lor 
the  discharge  of  Gale  Jones  wilhoot  re*. 
quiring  him  to  comply  with  the  established 
forms.    Whatever  might  have  beeii  fab  e» 
nion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  o&noo,  as  Uie 
House  had  decided  it  to  be  a  breaeh  of  in 
privileges,  it  was  not  for  him  to  diapoto  iha 
propriety  of  such  a  decision.    Sat  Um 
right  hon.  secretary  seemed  to  have  aib 
goed  the  propriety  of  reoniring  a  patttM^ 
on  the  ground  of  precedent.    CeaU  not 
that  right  hon.   gent,   perceive  that  if 
there  were  any  value  in  urat  argnoMnt,  he 
might  on  the  same  ground  refuse  bis  a^ 
sent  to  the  discharge  of  Gale  Jones,  if  hs 
did  not  appear  at  »e  bar  on  his  knees,  as 
in  the  case  of  Murray,  alloded  to  by  the 
hon.   and  learned   gent,  on  the  oootf 
Whatever  might  be  the  course  of  prec^ 
dents  heretofore,  this  was  a  time  when  be 
was  of  opinion  the  Hoosa  ought  to  make 
a  different  pisecedeat«    He  was  deterariaad 
to  stand  by  the  House  in  every  thing  that 
was  necessary  to  iu dignity;  but  1^  did 
net  think  that  would  be  best  oonsohsd  bjr 
wtm^hm^^tMn^  the  mMfrishmant  ef  a^indisi* 

■^w^^aaiw^viaav^b   asaw    n^^ivi^ivaaBnvmwow    ^^a     w^^^  ^^w^'^^^r^ 
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4u^\,  bectnte  h\t  vmM  riot  ftp}>ly  ib>  bis 
•ntargbmetit,  by  ^tlVniittihg  to  acknow- 
ledge  thie  jtittice  of  hb  septence^  uid 
^raring  tiife  nittcy  of  tb^  House. — At  thtt 
-eritteal  atad  %^M  period,  it  iras  his  ifettled 
and  decided  opittibti  that  the  House  should 
ilot  shut  its  eyes  to  the  real  state  of  the 
eountry.    He  iraa  one  of  those^  who,  so 
Ihr  from  thinkin|^4  is  had  been  sometime 
eince  suted  wfthm  their  walls,  that  that 
House,  in  point  of  teputatioD,  had  not  a 
leg  to  stand  on.  Were  fully  and  satisfec- 
torily  persuaded  that  such  an  aspersion 
was  absolutely  ffiDondless— was  in  reality 
ftiise.     He  was  bound,  netertheless,  to  ad- 
Mt  that  they  did  nbt  possess  that  high 
degree  of  public  estimation  and  confi- 
dence which  ought  to  belong  to  them.    If 
by  forbearance  to  discuss  their  real  diffi- 
culties, th^y  could   remove  them,  that 
ttiight  be  a  reason  why  they  should  pass 
diem  over  without  notice.    But,  in  his 
opinion,  the  only  true  way  of  averting 
danger  was  to  look  It  boldly  in  the  fhce ; 
and  these  were  times  which  imperiously 
called  upon  them  to  meet  every  difficiilty 
^th  fbrtitode  and  spirit.    The  great  bulk 
of  the  nation,  he  was  convinced,  was  firmly 
attached  to  the  constitution  and  Uie  go- 
▼emment,  and  ready  to  make  all  the  sa- 
crifices vrhich  the  circumstances  of  the 
tnnes  might  require.  He  was  constrainc^d, 
however,  to  allow  that  the  country  had 
many  grievances  to  complain  of^  and 
these  that  Hbuse  was  most  particularly 
called   upon  to  attend  to  and   redress. 
Under  this  impression.  It  was  with  consi- 
derable  satisfaction  he  learned  that  an 
bon.  member  (Mr.  Brand)  had  that  even- 
big  given  notite  of  a  motion  for  a  parlia- 
mentary reform.    It  was  impossible  for 
any  honourable  member  to  lii^ten  to  the 
scfhtiments  expressed  out  of  doors,  and 
not  be  eonvinml  of  the  necessity  of  Some 
rcffbrm  of  the  representation  of  the  people 
in  paifiainent    in  order  to  shew  how  the 
feelings  of  the  Rouse  and  6f  the  country 
pointed  out  the  eicpediency  of  adopting 
some  measure  for  that  purpose,  he  bad 
toly  to  adveh  to  the  attention,  which  was 
uniformly  paid  to  every  thing  that  fell 
frbm  the  honourable  member  for  York- 
shire (Mr.  Wilbeiforce).    This  mark  of 
irespect  that  hondorable  member  received 
in  a  much  higher  degree  than  many  other 
h(m.  members,  who,  without  meanmg  any 
thing  oifensive  to  that  hon.  member,  mighl 
|unly  compare  With  him  in  every  other 
respect    To  What  was  this  owing  but  to 
Ae  great  Wdghl  i^th  tt&ust  uturally 
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belong  to  any  tbing  coming  fimn  the  re* 
oresentative  of  50,000  constitnentt?  Thif 
mo  shewed  bow  necessary  a  reform  wis, 
which  would  give  to  the  members  of  ^at 
House  the  representative  respectability  of 
the  collective  mimber  of  their  consti^/iients. 
WhiBtt  he  talked  of  reform^  he^  did  not 
mean  any  of  those  wild  and  visionary 
theories,  which  had  so  frequent|y  been  re- 
commended for  adoption  in  latter  times. 
His  wish  was  to  infuse  mti»^hat  House  a 
greater  portion  than  it  <(ontuned.  in  th* 
present  state  of  its  constitution,  of  the 
landed  interest*  .9  ling  as  be  did  upon 
this  head,  h's  could  not  but  condemn  that 
extravagant  prodigality  ol  'he  honours  off 
nobility,  which  had  nmbed^Chat  House  of 
So  much  respectability,  without  adding 
any  thhiff  to  the  comncferation  of  the  other 
Hoosb  of  parliament— There  was  another 
point  also,  upon  which  be  lAust  expreM 
liis  most  decided  regret  and  unquaiifiedl 
disapprobation;  namely,  that  Kst,  which^ 
upon  the  motion  q(  the  noble  lord  (lord 
Cochrane)  the  member  for  Westminster^ 
had  been  laid  upon  their  table.  In  tluia 
list  of  pensions  he  was  sorry  to  find  the 
names  of  persons  without  merits;  to  per- 
ceive that  pensions  were  granted  to  the 
relatives  of  persons,  who  would  and  onghl 
to  be  ashamed  to  take  such  paltry  rnim^ 
finom  the  publio  purse.  It  was  by  n<> 
means  his  opinion,  that  if  the  whole  o^ 
such  pensions  were  done  away,  /they 
would  in  any  material  degree  contribute 
to  relieve  the  public  burthens :  but  when 
it  Was  found  that  such  grants  were  takeik 
by  persons  connected  with  the  highe^. 
crasses,  the  circumstance  would  tend 
greatly  to  excltfe  and  continue  that  dis« 
trust  of  public  men,  which  had  unfortu* 
nately  nsea  to  a  greater  bei^t  of  lata 
than  ever  in  this  country. — There  waa 
another  circumstance  too  more  immedi- 
ately connected  with  their  proceedings^ 
which  was  likewise  an  object  of  regret  in 
the  prekent  situation  of  die  country;  he 
meaht  that  practice  of  personal  crimina* 
lion  and  recrimination  which  bad  toe 
often  lately  disgraced  their  proceeding! 
in  that  House.  The  chair,  be  was  con* 
vinced,  had  never  been  more  ably  filled^ 
nor  its  duties  performed  vrith  more  dig^ 
niCy  and  satisfaction  than  by  the  present 
Speaker:  yet  he  must  observe,  that  a  great 
laxifjr  of  order  ited  decency  had  crept  in 
6f  late  #hlcb  brought  public  men  into  die* 
credit.  Though  he  was  persuaded  that 
there  Was  much  integrity  and  talent^  on 

both  aides  of  tba  HQUia»  he  mvt  be  alf 
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lowed  to  say,  that  the  personal  alterca- 
tions, to  which  he  had  alluded,  had  a  di- 
rect tendency  to  lower  them  in  the  public 
esTimation.  His  most  anxious— his  only 
wfsu.was,  that  the  House  should  be  ren- 
dered" respectable,  and  though  he  certainly 
thought  every  item  of  saving  of  import- 
ance, yei  it  was  not  according  to  any 
view  he  could  take  of  the  subject  by  sub- 
ordinate retrenchments,  but  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  gi^^t  establishments,  that  the 
country  was  to  be  saved.  Whenever 
peace  may  come  it  would  be  a  serious 
question  how  far  nuclircdtMition  could  be 
effected;  but  the  clliticultie»  attending 
that  question  were  only  to  be  removed  by 
a  strong,  firm,  and  efficient  administration, 
combining  all  the  weight,  ability,  and  ta- 
lents in  the  Houser  For  the  propriety  of 
forming  such  an  administration,  he  could 
appeal  to  the  House  whether  they  thought 
it  could,  under  any  circumstances  of  diffi- 
culty, be  driven  from  its  bias  to  the  public 
interest,  by  any  minor  considerations. 
Such  an  administration,  however,  be  must 
say,  could  not  be  formed  from  either  side 
of  the  House.  It  was  the  duty  of  all  the 
members  of  that  House  to  attend  to  this 
eat  subject;  and  of  all  those  who  had 
igh  characters  in  that  House,  and  great 
weight  as  well  as  stake  in  the  country,  to 
'miite  for  that  important  purpose.  If  such 
a  body  should  declare  themselves,  the 
country  would  soon  rally  round  them: 
and  then  their  privileges  would  be  cheer- 
fully acquiesced  in  as  privileges  given 
solely  becs^use  exclusively  exercised  for 
the  interest  of  the  people.  The  bill  he 
had  the  honour  to  bring  forward  last  year, 
though  abused  by  some,  and  ridiculed  by 
ethers,  had  yet,  he  trusted,  produced  some 
good,  and  would  lead  to  that  gradual  and 
temperate  reform  which  was  the  most  dif- 
ficult to  be  accomplished.  Of  the  right 
lion,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  he 
Was  always  disposed  to  speak  handsomely; 
but  he  could  not  look  upon  him  as  pos- 
sessed of  force  and  vigour  enough  for  the 
administration  of  public  affairs  in  times 
like  these.  The  hopes  of  the  country,  he 
should  repeat,  depended  Altogether  upon 
a  combination  of  all  the  talents  and  res- 
pectability in  that  House.  Having  stated 
thus  much  upon  the  general  situation  of 
the  country,  he  should  revert  to  the  ques- 
tion before  .the  House ;  and  on  this  he 
should  only  say  that  he  would  vote  for 
the  liberation  .of  Gale  Jones,  conceiving 
that  such  a  measure  would  not  compro- 
mise the  honour,  the  dignity^  o(  tha  cha« 
Hctcr  of  tbat  Hpuse. 


Sir  T.  T\trU»  was  of  opinion,  that  tba 
individual,  to  whom  t^e  motion  referred^ 
had  already  suffered  punishment  enough. 
If  he  had,  then,  he  would  ask  whether  it 
was^  consistent  with  their  dignity  not  ta 
put  an  end  to  the  punishment  ?  The  o&nce 
for  which  be  had  been  imprisoned  bad 
existed  for  several  years,  and  might  have 
been  borne  either  by  the  House  coUectiye« 
ly  or  any  individuad  member.  These  de- 
bating societies  had  been  held  for  several 
years  without  having  been  taken  notice  of; 
and  gentlemen  might  recollect  to  have 
seen  the  names  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox« 
men  great  in  mind,  eminent  in  station,  and 
great  in  character,  placarded  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  instance  which  had  beea 
recently  complained  of.  He  hadnodoobt 
that  the  placard  was  a  libel ;  but  he 
thought  that  it  was  unworthy  of  the  hoiu 
member  to  notice  it.  But  when  it  had 
been  brought  under  the  observation  of  the 
House,  it  must  have  been  punished,  though 
not  severely.  When  Jones  had  expressed 
contrition  for  his  offence  at  the  bar,  it 
was  his  opinion  that  it  would  have  been 
most  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the 
House  to  have  discharged  him.  As  a  dif-« 
ference  of  opinion  prevailed  upon  the  sub<^ 
ject,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Housa,  it 
would  have  well  become  that  House  not 
to  appear  to  punish  the  ofience  vindictive** 
ly.  As  to  what  had  been  said  of  the  pro« 
priety  of  requiring  6.  Jones,  to  petition^ 
he  must  observe,  that  it  was  scarcely  to 
be  expected  that  a  man,  convinced  that 
he  was  right,  could  be  brought  to  acknow* 
ledge  himself  .wrong.  When  he  had  last 
year  moved  for  the  release  of  general 
Clavering,  he  was  told  that  his  application 
would  be  fruitless,  unless  general  Clavering 
should,  by  petition,  acknowledge  bis 
error,  and  submit  himself  to  the  mercy  of 
the  House.  But  general  Clavering  would 
have  submitted  to  rot  in  prison  rather 
than  admit  what  he  was  convinced  he  was 
incapable  of,  that  he  had  been  guilty  of 
prevaricatien.  Then  it  was  said  that  it 
was  enough  that  the  person  should  say  ha 
was  sorry  for  having  mcurred  the  displea* 
sure  of  the  House.  But  conld  any  one 
suppose  that  he  was  not  sorry  for  it  ^  As 
to  the  obstinacy  that  was  imputed  to  hiai« 
would  not  persecution  or  prosecuii'»n  be 
likely  to  make  any  man  obstinate  ?  But 
by  keeping  Mr.  Gale  Jones  in  confinement 
would  he  be  likely  to  come  out  either  a 
better  subject  or  with  fewer  partisans } 
This  was  a  case  in  which  they  ought  to 
make  a  precedent^  if  they  bad  none  to  go 
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by*  .Why  koep  the  man  io  prison  ?  Was 
totre  any  thing  in  the  temper  of  the  times 
to  induee  the  House  to  that  course  ?  He 
could  wish  that  the  learned  gentleman  had 
not  brought  forward  this  question  at  this 
time*.  Though  he  thought  that  they  should 
not  act  under  the  apprehension  of  being 
thought  afraid :  yet  he  would  rather  be 
auspected  of  fear  than  convicted  of  in- 
justice. He  should,  therefure,  feel  it  his 
diity  to  perform  an  act  of  justice  to  the 
individual,  by  voting  for  the  motion  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  whp  had  ao 
ably  and  eloquently  recommended  it  to 
the  House, 

The  MMicr.  of  tha  Boils  then  rose  to 
submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  House 
the  impressions  he  felt  upon  ibis  important 
aubject,  and  stated,  that  according  to  hit 
▼iew  of  the 'motion  under  consideration,  it 
might  be  reduced  to  two  questions  ;  first, 
whether  the  individual  had  autfered  suf- 
ficient punishment ;  and  2dly,  whether, 
socb  bemg  the  case,  he  ought  Io  be  dis- 
charged ?  He  could  wish,  that  be  bad 
been  better  accjuainted  ^ith  the  practice 
of  the  House,  in  such  cases ;  whether  it 
was  founded  on  established  law  or  on 
usage ;  and  again,  if  upon  usage,  whether 
that  usage  had  been  unbroken  ^om  time 
immemorial.  He  should  always  be  against 
breaking  in  upon  lon^  continued  usage, 
because  the  presumption  in  such  a  case 
would  be,  that  it  bad  been  founded  on 
wise  and  convenient-  grounds;  and  he 
should,  therefor,  be  inclined  to  abide  by 
the  nsaKO  long  established  where  it  did 
not  lead  to  palpable  injustice.  If  this  usage 
were,,  as  be  must  presume  it  to  be,  such, 
that  the  party  offending  was  not  to  be  dis- 
charged until  he  should  petition  and  ac- 
knowledge his  offence^  it  would,  be  owned, 
lead  to  consequences  to  the  full  extent  of 
which  be  would  be  unwilling  to*  follow  it. 
Be  agreed  that  a  man  must  l>e  taken  for 
guilty,  when  the  House  has  declared  his 
guilt  by  a  vote  :  but  then  the  individual 
may  nottbipk  his  act«an  offence,  and  in 
that  case  it  would  be  cruel  to  insist  upon 
his  admitting  or  acknowledging  it  to  be  an 
oSeiice.  But  the  rijght  hon.  gent.  (Mr. 
Byder)  ^semed  te  think  that  such  acknow- 
Ifildgement  of  the  offence  was  not  oeces- 
aary.  Upon  this  point,  he  should  wiiih  to 
put  a  question  to, some  competent  autho- 
rity ;  and  to  none  more  competent  could 
he  applv  than  ta  the  right  hon.  member 
io  the  cnair.  The  question  was,  whether 
Ae.  established  practice  was  aa  had  been 
4eicribed  ;•  bHt  thoogb  th«  aasiPer  opight 
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influence  bis  ai;ffumenl,if  it  were  not  re^ 
regular,  he  should  not  press  the  questioni 
but  assume  the  affirmative,  and  reason 
upon  that  assumption. — First,  then,  the 
reason  why  the  practice  of  petitioning  had 

frown  ^nto  use  was  pVain  and  obvious, 
'he  commitments  by  the  House  were  for 
an  indefinite  time  ;  snd  as  the  prisoner 
could  have  no  knowledge  of  the  time  for 
which  he  was  committed,  he  was  usually 
led  to  petition  early,  in  the  hope  that  it 
might  lead  to  his  discharge.  Into  hie 
petition,  therefore,  it  would  be  natural  for 
him  to  throw  all  the  circumstances  and 
sentiments  which  might  be  likely  to  in* 
duce  the  House  to  comply  with  his  appli* 
cation.  Thus  it  was,  that  the  practice  of 
petitioning  mi^ht  have  arisen,  and  thus  too 
the  parties  might,  by  petitioning,  have 
usually  obtained  their  discbarge  sooner 
than  they  otherwise  would.  The  House, 
shewing  itself  indulgent  to  those  who  thus 
respectl'uUy  petitioned,  generafly  released 
them  in  three  or  four  days  after  their  com*- 
mitmefit,  unless  in  cases  of  an  aggravated 
nature,  which  may  have  led  to  the  pra^ 
tice  of  requiring  petitions  to  -be  preaeutedt. 
— For  himself,  he  was  extremely  loth  to 
break  in  upon  long  established  usages ; 
but  he  was  not  prepared  to  follow  tbie 
usage  to  its  full  exunt  or  into  all  its  coa- 
se€|uences.  The  effect  of  such  an  usage 
as  this  would  be.  that  diilierent  persons 
might  be  committed  for  the  same  or  si- 
milar offences,  at  different  periods  of  ti)« 
session,  and,  in  consequence  of  this  usage, 
be  subjected  to  very  uneoual  degrees  of 
punishment.  Mr.  Gale  Jones  miglit  for 
bis  offence,  be  committed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session,  and  not  beisc^ 
disposed  to  petition,  might  be  confined 
ibr  six  or  seven  months,  whilst  another 
committed  for  the  same  offence  may  be 
confined  only  three  or  four  days.  Jonea 
.persists  in  not  petitioning,  aad  continues 
the  whole  of  the  session  in  confinement; 
the  other  submits^  acknowledging  hi*  of- 
fence, and  is  discharged  in  three  or  four 
days.  If  a  qneslion  were  to  be  put  Io 
him  after  any  given  time  of  confinement, 
whether  the  prisoner  had  beea  sufficiently 
punisbed,  he  might  answer  in  the  affir- 
Biative#  siceording  ho  his  idea  of  the  prop 
portion  between  the  offence  and  punish* 
ment.  But  if  Mked  why  he  should  set 
be  discharged*  he  sboold  be  at »  ksa  to 
answer,  aeoerdiaglo  any  principlei  ef 
jorisprodenoe  known  to  him.  The  cen- 
tinnanee  ef  the  confinement  after  snfieisBt 
ptmishiMM^  wee  er  j^uMihiMnl  fot  sm  ef« 
2Z 
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fence,  of  which  the  Hoase  had  not  de- 
clared him  guilty,  upon  which  they  had 
passed  no  vote ;  it  would  be  a  punishment, 
not  for  what  he  had  done,  but  for  what  he 
had  abstained  from  doing.    According  to 
any  principles  of  jurisprudence  with  which 
he  was  acquainted,  this  would  be  a  strange 
system  of  punishment.    What  difference 
could  it  make  tO'  that  House  if  Mr.  G. 
Jones  were  to  acknowledge  the  offence  ? 
Would  it  be  any  satisfaction  to  their  pri- 
Tileges,  or  any  addition  to  their  dignity, 
if  he  were -to  make  a  false  acknowledgment 
to  that  efiect  ?  Under  the  present  circum- 
stances, it  must  be  obvious  td  the  House, 
that  in  such  an   acknowledgement  the 
party  would  not  act  voluntarily ;  and  that 
if  he  were  even  to  submit,  it  would  only 
be,  that  be  mi|[ht  not  suffer  three  or  four 
months  longer  imprisonment  But,  would 
\ht  House  thereby  gain  any  security  for 
hs  privileges— -would  they  acquire  any 
accession  to  their  dignity  ?    Could  they 
be  assured  that  Gale  ,K»nes  would  not  again 
oflend  in  the  same  manner }   If*  fie  were 
fa6wever,  to  ofi&nd  again,  could  they  not 
commit  him  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he 
)iad  acknowledged  his  oflfence  in  this  in- 
ataace :  He  knew  of  no  analogy  by  which 
this  right  claimed  to  make  a  man  confess 
bis  offence  could  be  justified.: — His  opinion 
of  the  original  object  and  natural  effect  of 
petitioning  was,  that  the  party  imprisoned 
miffht  obtain  his  discharge  somewhat  the 
f  anier.    But  he  could  not  perceive  why 
the  abstaining  from  presenting  a  petition 
should  on  this  other  hand  have  the  effect 
of  lengthening  the  duration  of  his  confine- 
ment.   Putting  the  case  in  that  way,  the 
motive  for  petitioning,  as  well  as  for  ab- 
staining from  petitioning,  would  be  ob« 
vious.     The  person  who  presented  a  pe-- 
tition  was  generally  liberated;    but  he 
who  did  not  petition  was  suffered  to  re- 
main in  confinement.    This  was  the  rea- 
son why  the  preferring  petitions  became 
the  practice,  because  there  was  scarcely 
any  instance^,  in  which  the  party  commit- 
ted did  not  present  a  petition,  except  in 
those  cases,  in  which  pride  or  conviction 
prevented  the  adoption  of  such  a  course. 
«— Upon  these  grounds  it  was,  that  he  was 
clearly  ef  opinion  that  John  Gate  Jones 
ought  to  be  discharged,  if  the  House  should 
be  of  opinion  that  he  had  sufiered  suffi- 
cient punishment.  If  he  were  to  be  asked 
what  oxtent  of  impriioiiaieiit  he  should 
•OBsider  a  nfllcient  poBisbment  for  the 
oSeikce   committed,  he  should  aay  one 
months- or  six  wed(s$  bat  coold  not  by 


any  means  extend  it  beyond  two  months* 
Considering  therefore,  the  length  of  ifais 
person's  confinement  as  compared  with 
his  offence,  he  should  vote  for  his  dis- 
charge. He  agreed  perfectly  with  the 
hon.  baronet  who  spoke  last,  that  they 
should  not  entertain  any  fear  of  being^ 
thought  afraid  of  what  might  be  thought 
of  their  motives.  But  he  would  not  con- 
sent to  do  an  act  of  injustice,  in  order 
that  he  might  not  be  supposed  to  be  afraid. 
Such  a  feeling  he  did  not  entertain*  H« 
should  take  the  same  course  on  any  otliep 
occasion.  He  had  not  paid  any  attention 
to  this  subject  before  the  present  case  had 
been  brought  forward.  When  he  did  tarn 
his  attention  to  it,  he  very  quickly  arrived 
at  the  conclosion  which  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  had  come  to,  and  as  he 
was  convinced  that  the  man  had  been 
sufficiently  punished,. he  should  therefore 
feel  himself^,  bound  to  vote  for  his  dis- 
charge. 

The  Speaker  rose  and  said,  that  he  did 
not  know  whether  it  might  not  be  th« 
pleasure  of  tlie  House  that  he  should  giv« 
an  answer  to  the  question's  which  had  l)eon 
put  to  him  in  the  course  of  the  discussion^ 
and  particolai'iy  by  the  right  hon.  gent, 
who  had  just  sat  down.    He  was  prepared 
to  state  to  the  House  what  he  had  gathered 
from  the  Journals,  as  to  the  practice  of 
parliament  on  this  subject.     The  course 
was  different  on  commitments  to  the  cus« 
tody  of  the  seijeant,  and  on  commitments  to 
his  Majesty's  jails.  In  the  instance  of  cor^. 
mitraents  to  the  serjeant,  which  were  bat 
temporary,  the  practice  was  both  wap. 
The  party  obtained  his  release  by  petition 
often,  and  often  by  statement  made  in  hia 
favour,  as  in  case  of  a  commitment  of  a 
witness  by  a  Committee,  when  the  Com* 
mittee  reported  that  the  witness  comport* 
ed  or  demeaned  himself  properly.    The 
House  would  recollect  the  case  of  Mr.  A1- 
cock,  who  presented  a  petition  on  being 
ordered  to  the  bar,  and  yet  was  committed 
to  the  cuiitodyof  thesegeant ;  thougbdis- 
charged  is  the  course  of  the  sihie  night. 
The  last  case  of  that  description  was  that 
of  Mr.  Stuart  the  printer,  who  fi'as  com- 
mitted to  the  custody  of  the  serjearit,  and 
afterwards  discharged  upon  petition.  The 
practice  on  commitments  to  tiis  Majesty's 
jails  was  dHlerent.    He  might  venture  to 
say,  that  in  such  *cases  the  practice,  if  not 
universal,  was  general,  not  to  release  from 
such  commitment,  .but  upon  petition.  For 
this  however,  he  could  find  no  rule  ;   it 
rested  altogether  on  practice  i   and  that. 
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witiillM  «|OmUfic»iioiis he hftd meintioDed^ 
WM  HMdy  and  unifenn*  As  lo  the  difier- 
«nt  formt  of  pelttioos,  that  miisi  have 
ariiflik  ftoai  the  different  and  varioos  cir- 
tumftaocea  which  each  petitioner  might 
ivith  to  btiDR  ooder  the  consideration  of 
the  HoQM.  In  genera1»the  party  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  offended  against  the 
priTile^  of  that  House,  and  expressed 
sorrow  for  that  offence.  He  had  thus  stated 
what  he  had  been  able  to  collect  from  the 
Joumaby  and  which  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
communicate  to  the  House. 

The  ChmecihrqfikeExchaqmeriAmtTreij 
that,  as  the  Speaker  had  stated  that  every 
person  committed  to  a  jail,  acoording  to 
the  practice  of  the  House,  was  required  to 
petition*  before  he  could  be  discharged*  it 
wouk)  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  say 
much  upon  this  subject.  The  question  was 
Hot  whether  a  petition  presented  was  in- 
aufficient*  but  whether  the  circumstances 
of  the  time  or  the  character  of  the  occa^ 
•ion  were  such  as  to  induce  the  House  to 
depart  for  the  first  time  from  its  ancient* 
uniform  and  established  practice.  He 
could  see  nothing  in  either  to  call  for  such 
an  abandonment  of  the  practice  of  parlia- 
ment. His  hon.  and  learned  friend  bad  he 
must  allow  reasoned  eloquently  against  the 
severity  of  calling  upon  a  man  to  recant 
heretical*  or  theoretical  opinions*  which 
lie  may  have  entertained  asrainst  the  con- 
atitutioa^  Against  all  such  arguments  the 
only  answer  was*  that  he  was  not  to  be 
caUed  upon  to  abjure  any  such  opinions. 
.But  having^een  voted  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  the  privileges  of  that  House*  he  saw  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  do  that  which 
he  had  already  done.  (Hear,  hear  1)  The 
hon.  gent,  seemed  to  think  that  Gale  Jones 
had  done  enough  in  his  former  acknow- 
ledgment But  why  should  he  now  re- 
fuse to  do  what  he  had  before  done  at  the 
bar,  when  it  was  requisite  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  House*  that  he  should  pre- 
sent a  petition  to  that  effect  to  entitle  him 
to  be  discharged  ?  This  single  circum- 
stance was  in  itself  amply  sufficient  to  get 
rid  of  all  the  argument  of  his  hon*  and 
learned  friend  opposite.  It  would  appear* 
that  he  was  not  in  being  required  to  prefer 
a  petition*  called  upon  to  recant  any  opi- 
|iions»  by  a  reference  to  the  minutes  of 
what  pamd  when  he  was  at  the  bar.  From 
these*  it  would  be  seen  that  he  admitted* 
''  In  this  instance  I  have  erred  ;  and  I 
throw  myself  upon  the  mercy  of  this  as* 
sembly.''  Was  it  not  clear  then  from  this* 
that  b^  was  not  tp  bf  called  on  to  recant 
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any  opinions  he  had  previoiisly  held  f  l^ 
was  his  own  contumacy*  therefore*  in  rer 
fusing  to  do  by  petition*  wiiat  he  had  al- 
ready done  orally*  that  prevented  him 
from  being  discharged.  But  it  had  been 
asked*  why  not  discharjee  him  upon  their 
own  sense  of  justice  }  To  this  he  would 
answer*  ,that  the  justice  of  such  cases  was 
always  governed  by  the  presenting  a  pe- 
tition. Befusing  therefore  to*  petition*  he 
was  not  entitled  to  be  discharged.  It  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  House  to 
abide  by  its  forms*  and  that  without  suf^ 
fering  themselves  to  be  bewildered  with 
reasoning  upon  abstract  propositions.  Aa 
to  questions  raised  with  respect  to  the  in- 
equality of  punishment  in  the  exercise  of 
this  power  of  the  House,  he  would  admit* 
that  the  House  luid  many  infirmities  in  its ' 
constitution  as  to  the  power  of  inflicting 
punishments.  If  Jones  had  any  severity 
to  complain  of*  he  brought  it  upon  himseli^ 
He  had  reason  to  believe*  notwithstanding 
what  had  been  stated  by  the  noble  lord 
opposite  to  the  contrary*  that  his  right  hon. 
friend  was  correct  in  staking,  that  Gale 
Jones  had  applied  to  a  member  to  present 
a  petition  for  him.  The  fact  he  had  from 
more  quarters  than  one*  and  from  persons 
to  whom  it  had  been  communicated  by 
the  honourable  member  himself.  In  the 
case  of  general  Clavering  last  year*  tha 
hon.  bart  (sir  T.  Turton)  would  not  even 
be  heard  without  a  petition.  The  case  of 
Drake*  too*  which  had  been  referred  to* 
happened  in  a  good  time*  as  the  gentle* 
men  opposite  sat  then  at  the  side  of  the 
House*  from  which  he  spoke  ;  and  yet  the 
uniform  practice  of  the  House  had  in  that 
instance  been  adhered  to.  In  these  two 
recent  cases*  the  House  had  shewn  mora 
severity  than  towards  Gale  Jones ;  who 
was  not  called  upon  to  admit  the  fisbehood 
of  what  be  had  suted  before*  but  merely 
to  say  that  by  petition  which  he  had  aU 
ready  said  at  the  bar  of  the  House.  Waa 
there  any  thing  in  his  case  that  called  for 
such  departure  firom  their  usages  ?  Waa 
there  any  thing  in  the  period  that  required 
them  to  desceml  from  their  dignity  i  Waa 
this  a  time*  that  they  were  to  diminish  those 
privileges  which  were  essential  to  tl^ir 
existence  ?  He  agreed  that  they  should 
not  be  actuated  by  any  fear  of  being 
thought  afraid  to  do  their  duty ;  bnl 
strong  as  he  felt  that  aenttment*  he  should 
not  be  influenced  by  it  to  do  an  act  of  in* 
justice.  Ha  waa  of  opinion  therefore  that 
Gale  Jones  should  be  made  to  submit  to 
the  practice  of  parliament*    This  be  waa 
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toxMAotd  the  case  reqbired^f   imd  ainoj 
xircuuiftancet  had  been  sbewn  to  induce 
Ike  Hooae  to  depart  from  its  estt^bHehed 
vaage^  Ik  aheuld  leal  bound  to  vote  a^fainst 
ihe  motion. 

6h  T.  'Htrton  in  explanation  stated  that 
he  had  presented  ho  petition  from  ge- 
neral ClaTering^wfaomnpthing  could  have 
temptOMd  to  acknowledge,  that  he  bad  pre- 
Yariceted,  when  conscious  that  he  was 
wholly  incapable  of  such  conduct. 

Mr»  fFhkiread,  if  the  explanation  of  the 
hon.  hart,  bad  not  anticipated  him,  had 
intended  to  set  the  right  hon.  gent,  right 
as  to  the  allusion  he  bad  made  to  the  case 
<if  general  C  layering.  No  petition  what* 
ever  had  been  presented  to  the  House  from 
general  Clavering,  and  therefore  so  far  as 
the  reasoning  of  the  right  hon.  gent. 
rested  upon  that  case,  it  n>ust  fall  to  the 

Sound.  The  object  of  the  hon.  bart.  on 
at  occasion  was  to  induce  the  House  to 
expunge  die  whole  of  the  proceedings 
against  general  Clavering  from  its  JouN 
nmls,  and  thus  to  doaWay  the  foundation 
of  the  commitment  altogether.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  the  right  hon.  gent,  iti  the 
course  of  his  argument,  bad  done  great  in- 
justice  to  Gale  Jones.  By  comparing  his 
commitment  to  the  cases  of  persons  com- 
mitted for  faliehood  or  prevarication,  the 
right  hon.  gent,  had  done  much  injury  to 
laB  person  whose  ease  was  now  under 
eeosiderfttion.  He  was  glad  however  to 
find  the  r^^ht  hon.  gent,  opposite  admitting 
that  the  submisston  of  Mr.  Gale  Jonesat  the 
bftT  was  sufficiently  ample ;  because  when 
he  bad  stated  that  upon  a  former  occasion 
these  right  hon.  gentlemen  had  denied  the 
Act.  Now,  however,  the  i^  ght  hon.  gent,  op- 
posite acknoi%}edg^  that  the  submission 
was  such  at  that  time  as  to  satisfy  him,  if 
•nly  renewed  in  a  petition.  The  tight 
hoBottrable  gentleman  had  made  but  a 
partial  quotation  from  the  minutes,  be* 
cense  if  he  had  quoted  the  whole  passage, 
k  would  gfv«  a  diilerefit  appearance  to 
the  feeling  that  produced  it.  The  passage 
should  begin,  "  On  reviewing  the  paper; 
howeveY,  I  acknowledge  n^y  error,  ftc.'' 
The  House  of  Commons,  therefore,  he  did 
thhik,  had  treated  Gate  Jones  with  great 
amelty,  in  committing  him  for  sucli  an 
fff^nee  aftfer  he  had  thrown  himself  upon 
their  InelneT.-^Bnt  the  riffht  hon.  gent. 
hid  nrgueA  with  an  air  of  tritnaph,  that 
■•  he  now  neftised  te  admowtedge  by  pie* 
titton  whet  he  had  previously  admitted. 
It w»s  therefore  tswingto hit  own eoQiQ* 
aiacy  thai  he  wea  not  Aehfti^.    Wlat 
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teold  the  iiaukt  know  of  Mr.  Jenta,  «r  lie 
of  the  House  of  CoBimons,  that,  after  hmrn* 
ing  admitted. his  erfor  und  thrown  himft»if 
upoil  its  mercy,  it  thtMid  be  ejEpeot^d  thva 
he  should  a  second  time  acknowledge  hk 
ofience  ? .  Was  it  not  enough  that  he  had 
once  made  the  acknowledgment  f  No ! 
said  the  rijifht  honeurakde  gentlemnn*  Id 
ipirit  of  his  intoleranCe«-^o  I  i 


*  1 


the  true  spirit 
most  have  him  again  do  that  which  he  ban 
done  before;  we  shall  have  him  acain  at 
the  bar,  and  make  him  shew  that  he  haa 
not  changed  his  opinion.  But,  soppeeiog 
him  to  have  chiioged  his  opinion,  suppos- 
ing that  others  too  have  changed  their 
opinion  upon  the  subject,  why  should  they 
compel  him  to  say  that  what  he  thought 
true  yesterday,  he  continues  to  think  true 
this  day  ?  He  was  aware  that  the  right 
honoarable  gentleman  was  stedfastly  fixed 
in  his  religious- opinions,  and.  that  he  might 
pt^haps  be  disposed  to  call  upon  the 
House  to  believe  all  they  had  been  taught 
when  they  were  children.  But,  said  the 
right  hon.  gent,  he  is  hot  to  be  called  oa 
to  retract  any  theoretical  opmion.  If  be 
had  changed  his  opinion  upon  the  subject 
of  that  paper,  which  he  had  before  ad« 
mitted  to  be  an  ofience  or  error  on  hie 
pert,  would  it  not  be  to  call  upon  hini  to 
do  violence  to  his  conviction,  to  obligo 
him  to  acknowledge  what  he  did  not  novr 
believe?  The  right  hon.  gent,  must  be 
aware  that  there  had  been  such  aH  event 
as'  the  reformation.  Suppose  a  man  to 
have  lived  before  the  refbrmation,  and 
fbr  disbelieving  tVansubstantiaiioh  to  havo 
been  brought  before  the  persecuting  in* 
qoisition.  Suppose  him  Imbre  that  ter^ 
rible  tribunal  to  admit  that  he  believed 
the  article,  and  notwithstanding  to  be  sent 
to  prison,  where,  meeting  with  books  to 
enlighten  him,  he  discovers  the  error  into 
which  he  had  fallen,  and  reverts  into  hie 
former  opinion,  wouM  ft  be  no  retractntioa 
of  his  opinion  for  him  to  be  obliged  ta 
admit  the  doctrine  of  trahsnbstantiation  } 
But  the  right  hon.  gent,  if  he  did  not  ae» 
knowledge  vrhat  he  had  before  admitted, 
would  apply  16  him  the  torture  of  the 
mind.  Might  not  the  man  properly  mvosr 
he  would  rather  rot  in  prison  than  submit 
to  such  a  recantation  ?  than  be  driven  ta 
admit  that  to  be  true,  which  he  knew  ta 
be  false  f  This  would  be  Jones^  ease,  if 
he  had  conscientiously  changed  his  bpi^ 
nion  since  he  bad  been  at  the  bar  of  that 
House.  But  the  right  hou.  gent,  worid 
have  his-  confinement  coutiftued  to  tho 
tftti  of  ttie  keastoBi  if  lit^  did  fkot  putitMMit 
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and  Ail  too  »t  t  tim*  whtn  1m  Wfts  r«- 
n^arkittg  vpon  the  iofiriiiitm  of  tho  Uoote 
of  CoRinUMifl  neipociilig  tht  infltctlon  of 
ponishmento*  Tliat  right  hoo.  mii.  wts 
tbo  fimt  man  wbo,  in  «  British  Houte  of 
Camnfmt>  desired  that  it  mi^ht  iiare  the 
ttovvw  of  imprisoning  for  a  time  certain. 
This  waa  the  itst  instance  of  such  a  doe- 
trioe  being  broached,  since  these  ooea- 
aions  Wad  been  canvassed  bjr  able  and  en* 
lightened  men.  If  he  for  one  were  to  be 
in  the  sitaation  of  Jones  and  to  petition, 
he  would  be  a  by  pocrite* 

The  other  right  )ion.  gent.  (Mr.  Ryder) 
who  had  called  the  able  speeeh  of  his  ho- 
fioarable  and  learned  friend,  a  collection  of 
common  places;  had  certainly  exhibited  in 
his  own  impressive,  eloquent,  illostratiTe, 
and  conclusive  speech  a  most  striking  con- 
trast to  the  common  places  he  described  ! 
Biit  it  bad  been  said,  that,  in  all  such 
oases  es  that  of  Jones,  the  House  was  bound 
to  decide  for  itself.  That  he  denied.  It 
had  not  done  so  in  the  case  of  Stockdale 
and  of  Reeves,  In  both  of  which  the  attor- 
siey-general  was  ordered  to  prosecute. 
llie  right  hon.  gent  (Mr.  Ryder)  there* 
fmt  had  mistaken  and  mis-stated  the  prac- 
tice of  the  House.  In  all  his  argutnents, 
the  right  hon.  gent,  confbamled  the  com- 
nitmeut  of  Gale  Jones  with  commitments 
to  which  it  bore  no  resemblance.  Why 
should  it  be  confounded  with  the  cases  of 
Drake,  of  Clavering,  and  of  Sandon  ?  For- 
bid it,  justice  !  forbid  it,  fair  dealing !  for- 
bid it,  the  spirit  of  toleration !  Mr.  Gale 
J<ines  had  been  punished  ft>r  a  thing,  that, 
to  the  knowledge  of  every  member  in  the 
House,  had  been  practised  every  day  ibr 
a  tronsiilersble  time  psst  As  'to  the  pri- 
tilfges  of  the  House,  be  conceived  they 
should  be  resorted  to  only  in  cases  of  ne* 
cessity;  and  he  saw  no  necessity  for  the 
Hoosi'  having  exercised  iu  power  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Jones.  He  hap|>ened  not  to 
be  in  the  House  at  the  time  the  rote  passed 
fur  his  committal,  and  he  was  now  happy 
that  he  had  in  no  tlegree  made  himself  a 
party  to  that  vote.  If,  however,  he  had 
happened  to  be  present  at  the  time  the 
question  respecting  the  commitment  of 
Jones  was  put  to  the  vote,  he  should 
have  rather  voted  to  hare  it  refierred 
to  a  jury.  K  was  preposterous  to  roam" 
tain,  -as  the  right  hon.  gent,  who  spoke 
hnt  asaerted,  '  that  ancient  privileges 
rfiouiti  be  tenacioosty  preserved  ;  for  how 
many  of  these  privifeges  had  been  found 
trtitbnable  consistently  with  justice  and 
tfie  comtnon  senae  of  minidnd  ?    They  all 


knew  that  ttaoorial  righn,  Ibr  kutanoa, 
had  ftilen  to  nothing.  So  ought  the  an- 
neeessary  privileges  of  that  House  to  havn 
been  abated.  All  that  was  not  necessary 
to  be  retained  shouldiM  girea  up ;  and 
there  was  no  privilege  more  odious  la 
principlo  to  the  public,  or  at  least  mora 
exceptionable  in  practice,  than  that  und^ 
which  Gale  Jones  was  imprisoned.  There- 
fore, every  hour  this  man  was  d«*tained  in 
prison  mhst  increase  the  odium  prevailing 
against  the  privilege,  while  it  was  aa 
aggravation  of  the  injustice  and  crueltjr 
practised  towards  the  individual.  What^ 
ha  would  ask,  could  the  House  gain  ffbr 
eten  this  privilege,  or  for  any  alleged 
claim  to  dignity,  by  imprisoning  this  man 
until  the  end  of  the  session  ?  Was  it  to  be 
argued,  that  unless  Mr.  Jones  acted  the 
hypocrite,  by  acknowledging  himself 
wrong,  the  House  would  not  liberate 
him  ?  It  might  be  said  that  he  would 
not  act  the  hypocrite  by  stating  in  a  pe- 
tition, merely  what  he  had  said  at  the 
bar.  But  supposing  he  had  changed  hia 
opinion  since  he  had  been  at  the  bar, 
would  the  House  punish  htm  for  that 
change  by  a  prolonged  imprisonment? 
If  change  of  opinion  were  a  penal  thing, 
he  felt  that  he  (Mr.  W.)  would  not  him- 
self be  exempt  from  penalty ;  for  his  opi- 
nion was  directly  the  'reverse  of  what  h 
had  been  when  fint  this  case  was  brought 
before  the  House.  In  fact,  a  change  of 
opmiott,  when  sincere,  when  the  result  of 
an  honest  conviction,  coold  in  no  instance 
be  justly  the  subject  of  punishment  or 
censufe.  But  to  return  to  the  privilege 
mider  consideration,  it  was  to  be  recol- 
lected, that  this  privilege  wotrid  not  be 
surrendered  by  the  adoption  of  the  mo-' 
tion,  and  that  recollection  must  obviate 
many  of  the  objections  urged  against  it. 
fbr  if  Jones  should  be  liberated  to-morrow, 
and  should  attempt  to  violate  the  privileges 
contended  for,  he  might  be  re-commhted 
under  the  sanction  of  the  same  privilege, 
to  prison  upon  the  next  day.  The  House 
then  baring  this  power,  what  reason  could 
be  advanced  for  resisting  this  motion? 
certainly  none  upon  the  ground  of  an  ad- 
herence to  pririfegc,  because  not  a  doubt 
as  to  that  privilege  would  be  expressed 
or  implied  by  the  passing  of  this  motion. 
As  to  the  reconnncmhition  oif  his  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Corwen),  that  an  union  should 
take  place  between  the  minister^  and 
those  by  whom  they  were  generally  op- 
posed, he  must  observe,  that  he  could 
not  set  chat  any  good  vrouhl  rssult  flDit 
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,rach  am  unioQ.  Indeed,  he  fthould  ra- 
ther apprehend  the  contrary.  For  ac- 
cording to  the  xoTd  adage,  if  new  wine 
were  put  into  old  bottJes  it  would  spoil, 
but  if  hew  wine  were  put  into  new.  bottles 
It  would  be  preserved. 
^  Mr.  JVindbam,  considering  what  was  to 
take  place  to-morrow  (the  Meeting  of  the 
Westminster  Electors),  deprecated  the  idea 
of  agreeing  to  tlie  motion  •  for  liberating 
Jones.  For  that  would  be,  on  the  vigil  of 
their  saint,  giving  up  Barabbas  to  the  peo- 
ple, who  would  not  be  imposed  upon  by 
the  gift ;  who  would  not  ascribe  it  to 
moderation  or  justice,  but  to  fear.  Was 
the  House,  then,  disposed  to  shew  that 
fear,  or  should  they  not  rather,  to  repeat 
words  already  used  in  the  course  of  the 
debate,  be  atraid  to  betray  any  such  (bar. 
Becorring  to  the  cause  from  which  this 
discussion  originally  sprung,  the  right 
hon.  gent,  expressed  his  unqualified  ap» 
probation  of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Yorke, 
notwithstanding  all  the  coniiequences 
which  follovfred,  and  his  resolution  to  re- 
sist any  such  concession  as  this  motion 
had  in  view,  particularly  at  the  present 
moment. 

Mr.  CaTUiing  observed,  that  he  was  not 
the  master  of  the  time,  at  which  the  pend- 
ing discussion  had  taken  place;  he  had 
not  sdoglit  for  the  agitation  of  it  at  the 
present  moment;  but  as  it  had  been 
brought  forward,  it  was  his  duty  to  give 
his  vote  according  to  the  best  of  his  judg- 
ment. He  was  not  one  of  those,  who  en- 
tertained the  smallest  doubt  of  .the  vali- 
dity of  the  privileges  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  of  the  right  and  the  power 
of  exercising  them.  .  Those  questions  had 
already  been  deliberately  and  solemnly 
decided  by  the  House ;  and,  in  that  de- 
cision, his  own  individual  opinion  con- 
curred. But  the  House  were  not  by  the 
motion  under  consideration  asked  to  re- 
cant, either  individually  or  in  a  body ; 
ihey  were  not  asked  to  give  up  the  pri- 
vileges themselves,  or  to  call  in  doubt  the 
propriety  of  their  exercise  in  the  present 
instance.  The  simple  question  before 
them  was,  whether  the  punishment  which 
bad  been  already  dealt  out  to  the  indivi- 
dual who  had  incurred  their  displeasure, 
was  adequate  to  hb  ofience.  No  one 
bein^  prepared  to  say  that  there  was  any 
precise  or  specific  duration  of  punishment 

iiroportionaie  to  the  offence,  and  all  being 
eft  Co  judge  for  themselves  upon  that 
question^  he  could  not  but  think  that  the 
nuBisbpient  which  had  been  inflicted  was 


not  inadequate  to  the  ofienoe  which  had 
been  committed.  He  allowed  that  he  hit 
great  repugnance  in  agitating  the  aubject 
on  that  particolar  occasion.  He  could 
wish  that  it  had  been  postpened  ei  leael 
for  forty-eight  hours.  Whem,  hewever,  it 
was  considered,  that  the  agitation  of  the 
question  was  not  the  act  of  the  party  im- 
mediately concerned,  bat  of  anothar,  it 
would  appear  that  that  waa  no  gronnd  tot 
reftising  to  concur  in  the.  proposed  mc^ 
tion.  If  he  thought  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  gent,  had  brought  forward  thii 
question  in  consequence  of  a  comanuuca^ 
tion  with  the  individual  immediately  con- 
cerned, he  would  be  ready  to  agree  with 
those  who  contended,  that  the  choice  o£ 
>ime  ought  to  be  conolusive  a^iut  the 
motion ;  but  any  such  communication  he 
understood  the  hon.  and  learned  gent.  di»> 
tinctly  to  disclaim .^-There  waa  in  tlua 
case  ^n  alternative  which  called  for  the 
exercise  of  the  soundest  discretion  of  the 
House,  ouff ht  the  House  to  exhaust  on  the 
oflRsnce  of  Mr.  Gale  Jones  the  whole  of  the 
punishment  which  they  were  capable  of 
inflicting  on  the  most  aggravated  ofience, 
or  could  that  be  considered  a  very  severe 
punbhment  Which  must  necessarily  aoon 
arrive  at  a  termination.  The  distinction 
which  he  had  taken  the  liberty  of  mark- 
ing between  the  mode  in  which  this  omh 
tion  was  brought  forward,  and  the  mode 
in  which  it  might  have  been  brought  lor- 
war(l-«-in  the  one  case,  with  the  coocnr* 
rence  of  the  prisoner,  and  in  other  withcMil 
it,  applied  to  another  part-  of  the  ^rgoe^ 
ment,  namely,  the  question  of  conlnmacv. 
If  the  application  to  the  House  were  made 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  priaoner« 
it  could  not,  by  any  means,  be  contumacy 
in  him  not  to  have  presented  a  petitioQ,ca> 
pecially  as  he  had.  immediately  after  the 
commission  of  his  oSence  desired  mercy, 
and  as  it  mi^ht  appear  to  hint  that  the  pn^ 
fessions  which  were  used  in  vaiiw  to  pr^ 
vent  the  infliction  of  punishment,  might  be 
used  in  vain  to  shorten  its  duration.  The 
question,  however,  haying  been  bnm^ht 
mrward,  the  House  bad  to  consider  which 
was  the  most  advantageous  way  of  dis* 
posinK  of  it.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who 
thoagbt  it  a  matter  of  great  rongratnlatioa 
that  all  these  questions  of.  privilege  were 
brought  to  issue  at  the  present  time.  He 
stated  this  as  his  sincere  opinion,  without 
imputing  blame  or  even  mdiscretion  to 
any  man. .  The  course  of  circomstancea 
had  produced  what  h®  did  not  conceive 
to  be  a  very  desirabk  cotyuactara.    Thfil 
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conjanctare  had  however  arrived,  and 
must  be  met.  He  should  not  be  sus- 
pected of  wishing  to  shrink  from  the  con- 
sideration of  any  circumstance,  either  from 
any  apprehension  of  a  direct  sort,  or  froha 
tbe  fear  so  well  described  by  his  Hon.  and 
learned  friend  near  him,  the  fear  of  being 
supposed  air&id.  He  confessed  that  al- 
though he  thought  it  would  be  unfair  to 
allow  any  extrinsic  consideration  to  ope- 
rate on  the  manner  in  which  the  House 
might  deal  with  tbe  individual  whose  case 
vras  under  discussion,  yet,  that  he  should 

f»art  with  that  individual  with  more  re- 
uctance,   if  he  conceived  that  it  would 
be  Imagined  by  any  one  that  the  ques- 1 
tion  of  privilege  was  thereby  set  at  rest,  or 
supposed  to  be  done  away.    Put,  on  the 
discussion  relative  to  tbe  conduct  of  the 
great  offender  who  had  since  been  justly 
and  rightfully  imprisoned  tinder  the  war- 
rant of  the  Speaker,   it  had  been  well 
argued  that  it  was  on  the  great  offender, 
and  not  on  the  small  alone  that  the  House 
ought  to  feel  disposed  to  assert  its  autho- 
rity.   In  coincidence  with  that  argument 
be  was  at  liberty,  without  the  hazard  of 
any  induction  injurious  to  hts  sense,  or  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  the  House,  to  con- 
tend, that  the  House  might  shew  lenity  to 
the  minor  oflendcr,  withotit  the  imputation 
of  fear,  because  the  question  remained 
alive  in  the  way  which  was  thought  the 
most  formidable.    For  his  part,  he  saw  no 
more  to  fear  in  the  agitation  of  the  ques- 
tion than  to  wish  ;  but  it  would  still  re- 
main to  be  agitated,  if  the  minor  though 
original  offender  were  set  at  liberty.     It 
was  no  more  necessary  for  the  House  to 
proceed  to  the  discussion  of  their  privi- 
leges with  Mr.  Gale  Jones,  in  their  power, 
than  it  was  necessary  for  sir  Francis  Bnr- 
dett  to  try  the  question  which  he  dis- 
puted, by  pushing  his  resistance  to  an  ex- 
tent, by  which  he  forfeited  not  only  the 
good  opinion  of  those  who  best  knew  him, 
ot  also  the  favourable  sentiments  of  tnany 
in  that  House,  who  were  not  of  the  number 
of  his  friends.     Of  the  latter  class  be 
(Mr.  Canning)  was  on^ ;  he  had  express- 
ed bis  favourable  sentiments  of  that  indi- 
vidual, but  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the 
hon.  hart,  induced  him  to  recant  them  al- 
together.  "Under  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  not  thinking  that  the  absence  of 
a  petition  was  a  proof  of  contumacy  on 
the  part  of  the  prisoner,  and  conceiving 
that  the  punishment  which  ht  had  al- 
ready sustained  was  commensurate  to  his 
ffl^nce,  ha  ^s  inclined  to  totr  for  his 


release ;  feeling  that  by  so  doing  he  should 
not  in  the  smallest  degree  impugn  a  singlo 
privilege  of  the  House. 

The  Solicitor  General  contended  against 
the  release  of  Mr.  Jones,  without  his  pre- 
senting a  petition  in  the  usual  form.     Ha 
could    not  perceive  any   reason  for  ex^ 
cepting  this  case  from  the  general  rule. 
He  did  not  see  on  what  particular  grounds 
it  could  be  contended  that  Mr.  Jones  was 
entitled  to  more  favour  from  the  Housa 
than  other  persons  who  had  been  com- 
mitted to  prison  by  the  House.     He  could 
not  therefore   agree  with  the  hon. 'gent. 
that  there  was  any  necessity  for  Mr.  Jones 
or  any  other  petitioner,  or  that  they  were 
required  to  recant  any  particular  opinion  ; 
it  was  only  necessary  that  he  should  state 
generally  his  sorrow  for  having  violated 
the  privflegesand  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  that  House.    Now  he  could  not  con- 
ceive  what   objection    Mr.  Jones  could 
have,  in  point  of  conscience,  to  state  that 
in  writing,  which  he  had  already  stated 
at  the  bar  of  the  House.   He  believed  that 
no  man  could  deny  that  Mr.  Jones  had 
been  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  House ;  and  if  it  were  imp<>s- 
sibte  for  him  to  doubt,  that  he  had  been 
ffuilty  of  that  offence,  what  reasonable  ob- 
jection could  he  have   to  comply  with 
what  was  required  by  the  forms  of  the 
House,  and  say  so  in  a  petition  ?  Such  a 
confession  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  abstract  question  of  the  right  of  the 
House  to  commit,  or  the  other  questions 
which  had  recently  been  agitated.    There 
were  it  appeared  two  remarkable  cases 
which  were  directly  in  point.     In  the  last 
session,  the  House  had  committed  captain 
Sandon  and  general  Claverin^.    Tbe  for- 
mer had  evidently  been   guilty  of  the 
grossest  prevarication,  which  be  confess- 
ed;  ana  the  latter  hail    positively  de- 
clared, and  the  declaration  was  believed 
by  his  friends  and  many  members  of  the 
House,  that  he  never  did  intend  t6  preva- 
ricate.    Of  this,  however,  every  body  was 
agreed,  that  the  guilt  of  capt.  Sandon,  in 
concealing  the  note,  and  the  many  false* 
hoods  he  told  respecting  it,  was  greater 
than  the  offence  of  gen.  Clavering.    Ne- 
vertheless,   capt.  Sandon    was  liberated 
after  a  month's  imprisonment,  because  ho 
presented  a  petition ;  and  gen.  Clavering, 
because  he  presented  no  petition,  was  suf« 
fered  to  remain  in  prison  till  the  end  of 
the  sesiton,  which  was  three  months  from 
the  date  of  his  imprisonment.    These  re* 
ceat  instancts  would  shew  that  tha  H^ise 


waf  acpostomed  to  shew  lenity  to  thoie> 
who  asked  it  by  petition  in  the  usual 
forms. 

Mr.  W,  Smith  could  not  see  that  ^c 
dignity  of  the  House  absolutely  required 
some  petition,  but  that  any  petition  of  any 
Itind  would  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  that 
dignity,  lie  thought  nothing  could  be 
nsore  contrary  to  the  real  dignity  of  the 
*  House  than  to  confine  a  person  longer 
than  the  justice  of  the  case  required, 
merely  on  a  poVnt  of  form.  He  thought 
loo  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gent,  who 
•had  just  sat  down  had  chosen  strange 
cases  to  support  his  argument.  As  to  the 
imprisonment  of  general  Ciavering  for 
three  months,  he  believed  there  were  very 
few  who  recollected  the  evidence  he  gave» 
that  considered  an  imprisonment  of  Uiree 
months  aa  a  punishment  too  great  for  his 
offence ;  and  therefore  it  was  not  at  all 
•arprising  that  no  member  should  have 
moved  lor  his  being  discharged  without  a 
petition.  The  fact  was,  that  it  was  the 
opinion  and  the  advice  of  the  friends  of 

general  Ciavering,  that  it  was  more  ad  visi- 
le for  him  to  remain  in  prison  during  the 
session,  than  receive  that  sort  of  repri* 
mand  which  he  would  have  been  liable  to, 
if  he  had  been  discharged  upoo  his  peti* 
tioa.  Captain  Sandon  had  presented  a 
petition,  and  was  discharged  after  a  month's 
imprisonment,  upon  receiving  a  repr^ 
mand.  It  could  not  however  be  said  that 
he  received  more  lenity  than  general  Cia» 
Tering,  aa  the  friends  of  die  general 
thought  it  better  that  he  ahoOld  be  sobm 
time  longer  in  prison  than  be  subject  to 
anqh  a  reprimand.  There  wai,  however, 
a  prodigious  deal  of  difierence  between 
the  guih  of  general  Ciavering  and  that  of 
,  Mr.  Gale  Jones.  He  believed  thsyt  every 
one  must  allow  that  theofience  of  the  latter 
by  no  means  merited  so  aevere  a  punish* 
ment  aa  was  due  to  that  of  general  Clar 
rermg.  He  thought  it  would  be  an  unr 
worthy*  and  disgraceful  reason  foe  contino- 
ing  Mr.  Jones  in  custody,  that  to-morrow 
a  great  meeting  waa  expected  in  West- 
minster. Why  should  he  be  imprisoned 
lA  consideration  of  the  probability  of  some 
other  persona  doing  some  other  thing  en- 
tirely unconnected  with  his  oflbnce  2  Aa 
to  the  queetion  wihich  would  theil  probaUy 
bo  discussed^  be  must  sar*  that  be  very 
jsuicb  wished  that  the  House  iiad  agreed 
to  the  repriflsand  instead  of  conunittitig 
air  F.  Bnrdctt.  If  tbsy  had  done  M^maay 
disagr^Mble  coMegynffes  night  hswe 
beea  avoid«i.    AfcpMMAt*.  tba  nMa  of 
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the  people  were,  and  matt  necessarily  be 
in  a  state  of  seapence  about  the  legality  of 
the  execution  of  the  warrant,  until  the 
trial  shall  have  taken  place.  All  auck 
considerations,  however,  were  oKtraneous. 
The  true  question  was,  if  the  party  ofiend* 
ing  had  suffered  a  punishment  adequate  to 
the  offence.  Conceiving  that  to  be  the 
case,  he  should  vote  for  the  motion* 

Sir  Jamea  Hall  said,  that  if  the  Hooec 
declined  doing  that  which  was  jnal  in  it- 
self,  because  such  an  individual  as  Mr. 
Jones  thougbt  proper  to  act  aa  be  bad 
acted,  it  was  in  fact  putting  themselves 
under  the  controul  of  that  individual.  He 
ha()  heard  that  he  gained  his  bread  by 
speech-making.  He  was,  it  seemed,  a  sort 
of  trading  orator ;  to  a  person  of  tbat  de^ 
scription  the  notoriety  of  his  sufieringa 
would  more  than  compensate  for  the 
length  of  them.  He,  therefore,  perhaps 
might  not  be  at  all  anxious  for  enlarge* 
client,  and  continuing  him  in  prison  vronld 
be  confining  him  not  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
House,  but  at  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Galf 
Jones.  He  should,  therefore^  yote  fur  hia 
enlargement 

Mr.  Wilhafarcc  spoke  in  support  of  the 
motion.  He  did  not  think  the  cases  of 
Ciavering  and  Sandon  in  point.  With 
respect  to  the  letter,  bis  acknowledgnaeot 
waa  not  so  much  an  appeal  to  the  juatice 
as  to  the  lenity  of  the  House,  and  the  a^ 
peal  having  lleen  made,  it  succeeded  in 
prevailing  on  the  House  to  remit  mocb  of 
that  punishment  which  otherwise  it  would 
have  been  justified  in  inflicting.  But  io 
the  present  case  the  punishment  waa  om- 
▼ersally  allowed  to  be  adequate  to  the  «if* 
fence,  they  ought  not,  therefore,  thua  to 
prolong  that  punishment  beyond  juat 
limtta. 

Mr.  Watdic  said,  that  as  at  no  distant 
day  there  Would  be  an  opportunity  of  as* 
pertaining  whether  or  not  such  a  power 
did  exist  ia  that  House,  and  as  he  still  re- 
mained satisfied  thai  no  such  power  did 
belong  of  right  to  tbat  House  (Older ! )  aa  b^ 
still  remained  of  that  opinion,  it  wa^ua- 
necessarv  for  him  to  go  at  all  into  tbe 
maritA  of  the  question  now  befiure  them. 
He  should,  therefiM-ef  reserve  bimself  fior 
tbat  oppartanityi  whicb  be  believed  isot 
to  be  very  distanC  of  stating  fully  tbe  re«^ 
sona  which  had  satisfied  him,,  tbat  no  sueb 
power  existed  in  tbat  House* 

Mr.  Grofar  objected  to^  the  m^tiop^on 
tbe  sole  gpound  that  it^ waa  in  oppositiofi 
t»  a  long  taaia  of  uninterrupMJ  piecedenfei 
fimnded  o»  n  pciociple  notec  becatotee 
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<)«e6tiooe(].  If  ftny  deviatimi  fto«i  sueli 
an  established  usage  could  be  edtnkted* 
he  w«B  ready  to  allow»  thafc  the  |»rtsent 
"^af  a  fiit  case ;  but  wben  he  recolftected, 
tiiat  ia  the  .vrhole  history  of  Paffiiament 
iheie  was  not  a  single  instance  of  such  a 
d«viatioo»  he  could  not  think  that  this  was 
the  particular  case,  or  this  the  particular 
time  which  should  induce  the  House  to 
4epait  from  their  long  established  customs. 

Mr.  M(mkt9  observed^  that  the  House 
were  called  upon  to  do  no  less  than  to 
depart  from  an  uninterrupted,  line  of  pre- 
tedeats.  At  what  time  too  were  they  so 
called  upon  ?  At  a  time  when  those  privi* 
leges  were  q«estifiBied»  which  were  esseatial 
to  the  constitution  of  the  Honse  oi  Com* 
monsy  without  which  it  could  net  exist } 
without  which  it  ooold  not  resist  the  en- 
croachments of  the  cr^wn*  or  protect  the 
privileges  of  the  people.  He  had  no  dis- 
position to  press  for  a  too  severe  pdnish* 
nif nt  opoA  the  ofiender ;  but  what  great 
tbiag  was  it  that  he  was  required  to  do  ? 
He  was  required  merely  to  approach  the 
House  with  that  due  humility  which  was 
proper  for  a  person  in  his  situation. 
What  then  was  the  pecuttar  merit  of  Mr. 
Gale  Jones  that  the  House  should  do  that 
in  his  C9S6  which  they  had  never  done 
before  ?  He  could  not  conceiv»that  under 
such  circumstances  it  was  unjust  to  reftise 
to  liberate  any  one.  The  ftmlt  was  the 
individoars  own*  Above  all,  he  depre- 
cated the  socoess  of  the  motion  at  such  a 
moment  as  the  prelent»  and  conjured  the 
House  not  to  accede  to  it 

Mr.  H.  Addingt€n  adverting  to  the  able 
statement  of  the  right  hon.  tbe  Speaker, 
observed,  that  the  generality  of  the  cases 
adduced  by  that  high  authority,  might 
probably  di£^r  from  the  case  of  Mr.  Gale 
Jenes.  The  individuals  to  whom  these 
cases  referred,  had  perhaps  been  eom^ 
mitted  to  Newgate  without  having  ex- 
pressed any  contrition  for  their  ofiencee. 
Now,  as  he  understood  (for  he  was  not 
present)  Mr.  Gale  Jones  expressed  his 
Contrition  at  the  bar  in  a  most  decent  and 
becoming  manner.  It  was  not  common 
to  commit  after  the  expression  of 'such 
contrition.  At  the  sane  time  he  would 
say,  that  had  he  been  present  be  should 
have  voted  for  the  committal  of  Mr.  Gale 
Jones,  not  as  a  punishment^  but  as  an  ex- 
ample to  deter  others  from  the  commis- 
sion  of  similar  offences.  Mr.  Jones's  rmt 
poc9  contrition  was  a  sort  of  petition  that 
be  might  not  be  sent  to  Newgate  at  all, 
mid  might  be  coaaidered  as  a  petitmi  vir- 
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tualty  Cbntinmag  to  the 'Hous#  io*  release 
him  at  their  pleasnre.  •  Thfnktng  the 
punishment  that  Mr.  C^le  Jones  had  ut^ 
defgone  sufficient,  he  should  vote  for  bit 
release.  >  ' 

Mr.  Ouen  contendedi  that  justice  re« 
quired  that  the  House  should  regurd  their 
0W14  privileges,  and  that  Mr.  Gale  Jones 
ought  to  present  a  petition  belbre  thej^ 
could  mee  to  his  release.  It  was  not  im« 
probable  that  former  parliaments  conai* 
dered  the  presenlhig  a  petiti<m  as  a  pari 
of  the  punishment  of  the  off^nder^ 

Mr.  (^  W.  Wym  was  the  last  tnan  whor 
would  weaken  the  privileges  or  authority 
of  the  House,  but  the  adoption  of  the 
present  motion  would  not,  in  his  opinion^ 
endanger  either.  With  respect  to  the 
case  of'  gen.  Clavorlng,  which  had  be^n 
alluded  to,  be  had  abstained  fmm  moving 
the  release  ol  gen.  Qiaverlog,  before  th« 
end  of  the  session,  beemise  he  eonceived 
that  it  woukl  be  «  lighter  poilishment  td 
remain  in  prison  a  mdnth  lenger  than  h^ 
might  have  done,  than  be  brought  to  «h6 
bar  of  the  House  and  receive  a  reprimand 
(rem  the  chair.  He  regretted  the  daj^ 
that  bad  been  selected  for  thismotidn,  but 
when  he  considered  that  If  it  were  tuQi 
adopted  to-day,  h  could  not  lA  ill  prol>a« 
bllity  be  brought  fbrward  ag«)n  for  k  fort* 
night;  when  he  also  considered  Ihkt  (hd 
punishment  of  JoQes  had  been  sofficieHt 
for  bis  oAence  (which  was  one'  that  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  declaring  deserved  punish^ 
ment),  he  could  not  withhold  his  consent 
from  it. 

Mr.  Adam  said,  that  notwithstanding 
what  had  fallen  from  an  hoft.  genl.  on  thd 
floor  (Mr.  Bankes)  he  was  yet  indined  td 
doubt  whether  the  rale  requiring  petitioil 
previous  to  enlargement  was  a  rule  in  varies 
oly  observed.  He  apprehended  that 
thera  had  been  instances  of  liberationi 
without  petition,  but  this  he  would  ndt 
take  upon  himself  to  assert  positively. 
He  sain,  he*believed  that  what  had  been 
slated  by  the  Speaker  was  as  nearly  cor* 
rect  as  such  a  negative  assertibn,  to  be  de* 
rived  from  such  a  mass  of  matter,  could 
be ;  especially  if  it  deferred  to  the  period 
from  the  restoration.  But  he  believed  that 
before  the  usurpation  there  might  be  in- 
stances of  proceeding  without  petition  or 
personal  apology.  There  wns  no  doubC» 
however,  that  swih  had  been  the  usage,  | 
and  then  the  question  was.  whether  it  wa$ 
an  usage  amounting  to  a  law  ?  If  it  was  aft 
oaage  ameunting  to  a  law,  then  \{  brought 
down  the  right  of  commitment  to  a  right 
S  A 
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•f  commitliitg  for  eontempi  in  the  nar- 
rowest sense  ;■  c«ntempt  in  the  narrowest 
setise  was  mere  obstruction  :  the  security 
•gainst  the  recurrence  o^  which  required 
that  the  person  committed  was  bound  ta 
acknowledge  his  oSence  as  &  security- 
asainst  the  repetition  of  it.  To  this  mode 
of  considering  jt  he  could  not  assent,  be- 
cause it  was  a  limitatioa  eC  the  privilege 
totally  inconsistent  with  hi»  views  of  it; 
which,  as  he  had  formerly  maintained,  he 
considered  to  extend  to  contempts  and 
breaches  of  privilege  destroying  the  ^ffi- 
cacy  of  their  proceeding,  by  degrading 
their  character  and  vilifyii^  ^eir  conduct. 
Privilege  then  extending  to  libel  en  the 
House  and  its  memberSrfov  their  conduct 
therein,  it  followed  that  this  large,  and,  as 
be  contended,  just  view  of  the  subject, 
should  be  accompanied  with  the  power  of 
mitigation  by  the  votnntary  atd  unsolicited 
discretion  or  the  House.  'The  exercise  of 
that  discretion  must  of  course  vary  accord* 
ing  to  the  circumstancea  of  dtfieient  cases, 
and  did  not  question  the  right  <^. the  privi- 
lege itself,  nor  at  aH  weaken  it  by  such  a 
variation,  since  the  discussion  was  not 
upon  the  existence  of  the  privilege,  but 
tipon  the  extent  and  degree  to  which  it 
had  been  violated ;.  and  he  thought  that 
Ih^ir  not  being  tied  down  to  a  strict  ob» 
•ervance  of  the  same  uniform  proceedings 
in  all  cases,  ratluer  strengthened  than 
weakened  their  privileges,  by  eonfining 
the  breach  to  the  narrow  ground  of  a  mere 
contempt,— 4'edocmg  k  to  physical  oh- 
etructions  merely.  If  the  case  now  before 
them  was  not  one  of  the^e  eases  of  new  ob- 
•truction,  thei*  the  question  was  reduced 
to  one  of  distributive  justice,  not  tied  up 
by  a  strict  rule,  but  resting  oo  discretion. 
Inking  at.it,  therefore,  in  the  light  of  a 
question  of  distributive  justice,  he  had  no 
besttation  to  say,  that  the  arguments  of  his 
eight  hon,  and  learned  friei^  (the  Master 
of  the  Rolls)  were  unanswerable.  If  then 
jt  did  appear  that  justice  was«in  favour  of 
the  motion,  what  was  to  deter  that  House 
from  acting  justly?  He  thought,  for  his 
i>art,  that  it  wouhl  shew  more  courage  to 
/do  their  duty  openly  and  in  defiance  of 
/  vulgar  observation,  than  to  be  deterred 
^  from  it  by  the  fear  of  being  thought  to  bh 
afraid.  They  should  therefore  eserctse 
Ibeir  discretion,  by  shewing  that  they 
were  not  afraid  to  liberate  Mr.  Jones.  He 
abould  suggest,  however,  to  bis  learned 
friend*  (sir  Samuel. Eomilly)  the  propriety 
of  substituting  Wednesday  in  his  resolu- 
tion in  place  of  Tuesday*  on  accootit  of 


the  popular  meeting  to  be  held  on 
day  in  Westminster- Hall. 

Sir  S,  Bomlh  readily  acceded  ta  Um 
suffge^tion   of  his    learned  friend    (Mr. 
Adam)  and  varied  the  wording  of  bis  Re- 
solution accordingly.    He  could  not  wb 
easily  accede  to  the  suggMtion  of  a  xigbft 
hon.  gent,  respecting  the  inserUng  in  tb« 
Resolution  a  requisition  of  that  submiaakHi 
from  Mr.  Jones,  which  he  (sir  SL}  had 
frankly  deelared,  the  House,  in  his  hnmbla 
judgment  had  not  any  right  to  exact.  He 
thought  it  necessaryy  however,  to  read 
from  the  Jonmals  what  was  there  recorded 
respecting  that  submission.    It  there  ap* 
peered,  that  Mr.  Jonethad,  when  called 
to  the  bar,  expressed  his  sorrow  for  having 
erred  therein.    He  did  Aet  rise  to  add  any 
thing  to  the  strong  argaments  brought  for^ 
ward  in  support  of  bis  motion,  bnt  to  ob- 
serve upon  one  or  two  indirect  insinaatioiis 
which  had  been  thrown  out  against  hia 
motives  in  bringing  forward  th»  motiikik 
It  had  been  said,  in  atluaton  to  the  West- 
minster meeting,  that  was  to  take  phbce  to* 
morrow,  that  the  opportunity  of  bringing 
forward  his  motion  had  been  anxiouslv 
wished  for  or  eagerly  caof^atby  him.  U 
any  man  thought  tmit  he  could  be  so  in« 
fluenosd  in  that  or  any  other  proceeding, 
to  that,  man  be  would  not  condescend  to 
justify  himself.    He  could  not  have  fore* 
seen,  when  he  had  early  given  notice  of 
this  motion,  that  it  would  not  have  come 
on  till  then.    Heither  could  he,  with  pro- 
priety, have  consented  to  postpooe  it  till 
after  the  recess,  as  that  would  be  dehying 
for  three  weeks  from  the  time  first  axed 
upon  for  the  enlargement  of  the  peraon^ 
in  case  the  House  should  then  agree  iox 
his  motion.    This  was  no  trifling  conai* 
deration  to  a  man,  in  such  ill  health,  as  he 
understood  Mr.  Jones -to  be.     Anothet 
conaideratipn  in  favour  of  bringing  oo 
thia  discussion  rather  before  than  afker  the 
meeting  at  Westminster  was,  that  he  coold 
not  be  certain  that  there  might  not  ha 
resolutions  of  a  strong  character,  proposed 
at  that  meeting,  to  which  he  (Mr.  iones) 
was  not  at  all  instrumental.     He  might 
yet  softer    in  consequence   of  the   na- 
ture of  such  resolutions,  making   it  ra* 
tiler  a  delicate  matter  to  submit  that  pro* 
position  to  the  House. — Hit  Samuel  then 
proceeded  to  argue  briefly  that  there  waa 
no  invariable  rule  requiring  a  petition  on 
the  part  of  the  prisoner,  since  the  warrant 
stated  simply  '*  during  pleasure ;"  where* 
as,  was  that  the  rule»  it  ought  to  contaifi 
also  the  words  **  and  until  the  said  pri* 
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•oner  haji  tobinitted  to  the  Hooae."  An« 
olher  thing  that  ahewed  the  uiage  not  so 
general  was*  that  different  gentlemen  did 
not  agree  among  each  other  as  to  the 
forms  of  the  practice— -as  whether  the  pe- 
tition shooM  simply  express  sorrow ;  or 
also  confess  guilt,  and  acknowledge  the 
justice  4>f  the  punishment.  One  right 
bon.  gent,  had  denied  that  the  punishment 
was  sufficiently  severe.  This  was  a  part 
of  the  cause  not  to*  be  argued  upoah-*it 
was  matter  of  feeling.  He  bad  also  been 
charged  with  sophism^  and  a  blow  had 
been  giren  by  anticipation  to  biUs  now 
pending,  and  in  the  success  of  which 
Ke  acluowledged  he  felt  a  lively  interest. 
The  principle  on  which  they  nad  been 
foundied  was  said  to  be  a  sophism,  but  be 
felt  consoled  by  the  assurance  that  what* 
ever  were  their  merits  the  House  would 
not  prejudge  them.  But  it  had  been  said 
that  the  punishment  for  contumacy  was  a 
punishment  for  an  ofieiice  in  addition  to 
the  first,  and  that  it  was  in  Mr.  Jones's 
power  to  terminate  that  punishment.— 
There  was  a  law  once  very  prevalent  in 
different  parts  of  the  continent,  and  he  be- 
lieved now  existing  in  some  countries,  that 
BO  malefactor  condEemned  for  a  capital  of- 
fence should  be  executed  before  he  had 
confessed  his  crime,  and  this  confession  was 
^torted  by  the  torture  of  the  rack.  The 
cases  of  Clavering  and  Sandon  had  been 
ranch  relied  upon,  but  they  really  appear* 
ed  as  cases  that  ought  to  have  been  cited 
in  order  to  shew  the  injustice  of  such  a 
rule. — Sandon  was  committed]  for  preva* 
ricationof  a<very  gross  and  wanton  nature 
—the  other  was  committed  for  prevarica- 
tion i>y  no  means  so  aggravated.  Sandon 
sent  in  an  ali^iect  petition,  acknowledging 
his  .guilt,  and  was  forthwith  discharged  ; 
the  other  continued  a  prisoner  the  whole 
of  the  sessions,  rather  than  say  that  he  was 
conscious  of  prevarication.  He  might  in- 
deed fiead  confusion  of  understanding, 
and  «o  far  comparatively  redeem  his  cha- 
racter. It  had  heen  said,  that  the  punish- 
ment was,  aAer  all,  limited,  as  he  must  be 
enlarged  at  the  end  of  the  sessions;  but 
this  meant  cather  that  their  po^er  was  li- 
mited, not  the  punishment,  for  the  King 
was  not  bound  to  prorogue  a  PSarliament, 
and  thus  the  liberty  of  the  subject  was 
transferred  to  the  power  of  the  crcpvn, 
and  was  that  a  state  m  which  the  crimmal 
jurisdiction  of  that  House  ought  to  re- 
main ?  He  conclttded  by  a  solemn  de- 
elaration,  that  if  he  were  in  the  situation  of 
Mr.  John  Gale  Jon^  he  ironld  sacrifice 


his  liberty,  highly  as  he  valued  ftt  before 
he  would  consent  to  ^lurchase  it  b^  a  pi- 
tiful retnctation  of  bis  real  sentiments, 
compromising  his  charaoter,  and  violating 
hisittteffrity.  ' 

The  House  then  divided  on  the  motion, 
fdr  the  enlargement  of  Mr.  Gale  Jones. 
Ayes  112— iNoes  160--Majority  48. 

[Breach  op  Privilege.]  Mr.  WaUact 
wished  to  state  to  the  House  a  fact  which 
had  just  come  to  his  knowledge  since  he 
complained  to  the  House  respecting  the 
misrepresentation  of  a  speech  of  an  hon. 
bart.  Subseouent  to  the  publication  of 
the  speech  or  the  hon.  baronet  opposite, 
he  understood  an  apology  had  been  sent 
highly  cVeditable  to  the  editor  of  the  pa- 
per in  which  it  appeared. 

Sir  •/.  Atutruuier  wished  it  to  be  under* 
9tood,  that  he' had  not  caused  in  any  way 
the  subject  to  be  brought  forward,  tie 
did  not  know  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  hon.  gent,  to  take  up  the  subject,  or 
he'  would  have  desired  him  to  give  up  his 
design,  and  let  it  aldne.  He  first  knew  of 
the  offence  from  the  receipt  of  the  apo* 

Mr.  ffallaoe  confirmed  the  statement  of 
the  right  hon.  baronet,  as  to  his  being 
wholly  unacquainted  with  bis  intentions^— 
[Here  the  conversation  ended.] 


BovsB  or  Loans.  « 
Tbesdey,  AjhtU  1 7. 
[CauBLTT  TO  Animals'  fiiLL.^-Lor4 
Enkme  presented  a  Bill  for  the  more  ef- 
fectually preventing  ipaUcious  and  wanton 
<!ruelty  U>  animals, '  which  he  obser? ed 
was  the  same  as  the  bill  which  was  before 
the  House  last  session,  when  it  was  sent 
to  the  other  Honse,  with  U^e  addition  of  a 
clause  which  he  had  framed  in  order  to 
obviate  an  objection  made  to  the  former 
bill,  that  a  man  might  be  liable,  at  the 
caprice  of  a  magistrate,  to  all  the  punisb* 
ments  imposed  by  the  Bill,  for  a  mere  act 
of  sudden  passion.  This  objection  had  no 
foundation  whatever  in  law,  but  in  order  to 
prevent  any  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the 
bill  arising  firom  it,  he  hadfiramed  a  clause 
enacting  that  malicious  and  wanton  cruelty 
shduld  be  expressly  charged  in  the  in- 
dictment on  information,  and  which  must 
be  of  course  proved  before  the  party  could 
be  convicted.-»The  bill  was  read  a  first 
time  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

BOVSB  or  COMMONS. 

TboNlnr,  April  17. 
[WasTHiNSTaa  nTinoM  foa  m  Re* 
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LXAflE  jov'  Sir  F.  Bubobtt.]  Lord  Gm^ 
rwu  presented  a  Petition  firono  a  Meeting 
of  the  Electors  of  Wesiii)iii8ier,  held  tlin 
d»7  in  Pabceiyard.—- The  Petition  was 
r^d  by  the  clerks  of  which  the  following  is 
a  copy  :^^ 

*'  To  the  Honourable  the  Commons  bf  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  in  Parliament  assembled. 

**  The  Petition  and  Remonstrance  of 
the  Inhabitant  Householdeis^  Elec- 
tors of  the  City  and  Liberties  of  We&t^ 
minster*  asaeml^ied  io  New-'Pal^ce- 
Yard.  the  ITth  of  April,  1810,  by 
the  appointment  of  Arthur  MorriSi 
esq.  the  high  baiiiOj  in  pursu- 
ance of  a  requisition  |b^  thsU  pur- 
pose. 

'<  Wei  the  iuhabilant  householders, 
electocs  of  the  city  and  liberties  of  West* 
minster,  feel  most  sensibly  the  indignity 
oHeced  to  this  city,  in  the  person  of  our 
beloved  representatiTe,  whose  Letter  to  us 
has  fallen  undei^  the  censure  of  your  ho- 
nourable. House)  but  which,  so  lar  from 
deserving  that  censure,  ought,  inour  opi- 
nion, to  have  led  your  honourable  House 
to  reconsider  the  suli^cty  whkh  he  had 
so  ably,  legally^  and  constittitionally  dis- 
cussed. - 

"  We  arc  convinced  that  no  one  ought 
to  be  prcwequtor  and  joror^  judge  and 
executioner,  in  his  own  cause,  much  less 
to  as<mme^  accumulate,  and  exercise  all 
these  oiilccs,  in  his  own  persoB* 

"  We  are  also  convinced  that  the  refosal 
of  your  honourable  House  to  iMfljife  into 
the  conduct  of  lord  Casllereagh  and  Mr. 
Perceval,  (then  two  of  hi&  Majesty's  mi- 
nisters) when  distinctly  charged  with  the 
sale  of  a  seat  in  your  honourable  House, 
evidence  of  which  was  o^red  at  the  bar, 
by  a  member  of  your  honourable  House  \ 
and  the.avowfti  ii)  your  honourable  House, 
V  that  such  practices  were  as  netorioos  as 
1^  sun  at  noon  day ;"  practices,  at  the 
bare  ntention  of  which  the  Speaker  of  your 
honourable  House  declared  "  that  o«r  an- 
cestors would  have  started  witli  indigna- 
tton/f  and  the  committal  of  sir  Francis 
Burdeti  to  prison^  enforced  by  military 
power ;  are  ciruumstances  which  render 
eviMoni  the  imperious  necessity  of  an  rm- 
media^  Reform  in  the  Representation  of 
the  people. 

"  We,  therefore  most  earnestly  call  upon 
your  honourable  House  to^restore  to  us  our 
Kepresentativo^  and,  according  to  the  no« 
tice  he  has  giveni  to  take  the  sMe  of  the 


rep^sentaition  of  the-people  inSo  your 
rious  oonsideratvon ;  a  reform  in  whicb,  im 
in  our  opinion,  the  only  means'  of  pre- 
serving* the  country  from  mtlttsiy  des- 
potism.** 

Lord  Cotkrmm  then  moved,  ^  'Hiai  tbe 
Petition  shotild  He  on  the  table.'' 

Tlie  Horn  J.  W,  Ward  opposed  the  mo^ 
tien.  He  conceived,  that  if  the  Home 
should  accede  to  such  a  proposition,  it 
would  submit  to  the  grossest -violation  of 
its  dignity.  He  hoped  that  the  Honse 
would  evince  its  rtpognance  to  any  attack 
upon  its  privilegesi  and  unanimously  re- 
ject this  petition. 

Mr.  Oretvey  could  not  see  any  objectiaii 
to  the  Petition  being  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Cmvan  considered  the  language  of 
the  petition  highly  indecent ;  and  sug- 
gested to  the  noble  lord  the  propriety  of 
withdrawing  it,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring and  presenting  6ne  of  a  more  deco- 
rous kind,  if  the  object  ^  the  peSitiooers 
really  was  to  promote  the  cause  of  refbrm. 
He  hoped  the  House  would  give  the  a<»b(e 
lord  this  opportunity,  if  he  ch^se  tt>  afvail 
himself  of  it.< 

Mr.  Lushingim  adverted  to  the  petition 
of  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  stating  that  seats 
were  sold  in  tliat  House  like  stalls  lor 
cattle  in  a  market.  This  petition*  was  re- 
ceived, because  it  related  to  an  election, 
though  the  style  of  it  was  thought  highly 
oi1)m«rve.^-BHt  that  petition,  it  was  so  bo 
obseiTody  was  not  entitled  A  Remonstrance. 

Mr.  WkUbrtad  wished  the  petition  to  bn 
read  again. 

It  was  read  again  accordingly. 

•Mr.  WMthreud  was  sorry  that  he  most 
differ  ttom  the  Opinion  of  his  twn  friends 
near  hiiri»  and  wished  that  the  Cbanoeth>r 
c>f  the  Exchequer  had  expressed  his  opt- 
mon>  whether  or  not  he  thoeght  the  peti- 
tion should  be  received.  He  sbeald  have 
,  been  better  pleaeed  if  vhe  terms  of  the  pe- 
tition had  been  a  Httle  more  soflened  ; 
but  if  the  Houic  rejected  it,  such*  as  is 
was,  ft  would  do  one  of  tlte  most  vrotene 
things  that  a  Hou^  of  Commons  had  ever 
done.  The  meeting  from  w^ich  it  came 
had  been  legally  constituted,  every  things 
hud  been  conducted  in  the  most  orderly 
manner  as  he  was  informed,  and  the  peti« 
tien  was  signed  by  the  high  bmliffl  The 
word  *•  remonstrance,"  in  the  title,  ha<f 
been  objected  to.  Whether  there  were 
precedents  of  petitions  with  the  adiKttttn 
of  that  word,  he  did  not  know ;  but  it  was 
well  ktK>wn>  that  iWienever  a  grievanon 
\  was  cemplniBed  ofj  t  romenstranee  waa^  m 
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lietn'  he  penttitted  to  stand.  He  repeated 
faiii  persuasion,  that  the  right  hion.  gent, 
ipvtiuhl  have  beeil  more  guarded  bad  he 
been  aware  of  the  tendency  and  extent 
of  h  is  observations. 

Mr.  Secretary  Ryder  was  grateful  for 
the  opportunity  afforded  him  of  explaining 
himself.  He  was  perfectly  ready  to  re- 
assert, that  in  his  view  of  the  case  the  line 
taken  by  his  Majesty's  government  was 
the  only  line  which,  ^consistently  with 
their  dutv,  it  was  possible  for  them  to 
adopt.  'The  hon.  gent,  opposite  must 
have  strangely  misunderstood  him  when 
he  representea  that  no  inquiry  had  taken 
place.  He  (Mr.  R.)  had  distinctly  stated 
to  the  House  in  the  course  of  his  former 
observations,  that  as  soon  as  the  facts 
were  kno^n  to  his  Majesty's  grtvcrnment, 
they  instituted  a  strict  inquiry  into  the 
Conduct  of  the  populace  on  one  hand,  and 
of  the  troops  on  the  other ;  and  the  result 
was,  that  they  had  resolved  to  advise  his 
Majesty  not  to  issue  any  proclamation  on 
the  subject.  Another  hon,  gent,  had 
asked  whether  the  inquiry  had  takeh  place 
on  oath  ?  It  was  necessary  that  the  nature 
of  the  evidence  to  be  given  before  the 
privy  council  should  be  previously  ex- 
amined. Some  witnesses  had  been  examin- 
ed b^fbre  the  privycouncilon  oath  :  others 
had  been  examined  by  other  persons,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whetAer  or  not  their 
evidence  ought  to  be  j^ven  before  the 
privy  council  on  one  side  of  the  question 
or  on  the  other. — He  said  on  one  side  or 
otl  the  other,  although  it  did  not  appear 
that  in  any  case  the  troops  had  acted  in  a 
manner  which  could  call  for  disapproba- 
tion. The  inquiry  was  still  proceeding. 
Hitherto,  certainly,  he  for  otie  had  not 
thought  it  expedient  to  advise  his  Majesty 
to  issue  his  proclamation  upon  this  subject. 
The  hoti.  gdnt.  opposite  seemed  to  tnink 
that  it  was  indispensible  to  issue  a  royal 
proclamation  whenever  a  coroher^s  inquest 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder. 
"This  was  to  him  a  new  principle.  When- 
ever this  question  came  to  be  agitated — 
whicli  he  trusted  it  would  not  to  night, 
although  the  bbn.  gent,  had  thought 
proper  to  make  his  motion  without  any 
notice,  in  contradiction  to  the  uninter- 
rupted usage  of  the  House,  for  which  atone 
he  ihdiiM  oppose  it— but  whenever  the 
llbn.  geht.  hiight  choose  to  hiring  it  for- 
wat^d,  according  to  th6  recognized  prac- 
tice of  the  House^  he  had  no  doubt  of 
being  fully  able  to  vindicate  the  conduct 
of  government^  ind  to  prove  that  they 
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would  have  acted  errbiieotisly,  had  they, 
on  thie  evidence  before  them,  advised  his 
Majesty  to  tssue  his  royal  proclamation. 

Lord  Ossuhttm  admitted  the  general 
good  conduct  of  the  soldiiery,  but  h^ 
begged  the  HooS'e  to  recollect,  that  one 
inonendin^  individual  had  b^en  murder- 
ed ;  and  tlie  good  conduct  of  thousanda 
was  no  atonement  for  that  crime. 

Mr.  Alderman  CotHhe  stated,  that  thefe 
was  an  inquiry  in  the  city  to-day,  in  con* 
sequence  of  ah  unhappy  eVent  similar  to 
that  under  consideration.  The  firing  of 
the  soldiery  had  been  productive  of  very 
unfortunate  results  in  that  quarter;  but 
in  stating  this  he  wished  it  to  be  under* 
stood,  that  something  must  be  allowed  for 
provocations.  There  were  undoubtedly^ 
some  attacks  made  u})on  the  soldiery 
in  the  city,  but  neither  those  attacks,  nor 
their  general  moderation,  could  plead  for 
such  a  crime  as  that  to  tvhich  the  motion 
before  the  House  referred ;  and  therefore 
he  would  support  it. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  thought 
this  motion  ought  to  be  resisted,  from  tb^ 
irregular  manner  in  which  it  w^  brought 
forward;  and  particularly  because  there 
was  no  urgency  in  the  case  that  called  for 
any  departure  from  the  usual  forms  of  the 
House.  There  tvas  in  fact  no  object  in 
view  which  could  not  be  Ahswiered,  with- 
out resorting  to  the  irregularity  com- 
plained of,  to  which  irregularity  the  hon. 
mover  seemed  to  have  been  prompted 
solely  from  a  desire  to  make  a  speech. 
But,  if  the  conduct  of  the  hon.  member 
were  sanctioned,  any  other  member  might 
take  the  same  course,  and  the  House  most 
be  aware  of  the  inconvenience  to  which 
such  a  practice  tvoutd  \tiA.  He  v^ould 
submit  it  therefore  to  the  good  sense  df 
the  House,  whethei-,  if  they  had  any  re» 
gard  to  th^ir  established  course  of  pro- 
ceeding they  could  countenance  the  irre- 
gularity of  the  hon.  gent,  who,  in  the  fint 
place,  had  made  a  motion  without  hating 
given  any  notice,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
had  m|ide  that  motion  although  there  were 
several  notices  on  the  paper  which  were 
entitled  to  priority.  But,  he  would  ask» 
what  was  the  urgency  of  the  case  which 
demanded  that  the  motiop  should  be  made 
on  that  day  ?  Was,  then,  any  thing  to  be 
immediately  proposed  in  consequence  of 
it?  What  was  the  hon.  genu's  object? 
He  had  oiily  made  the  motion  because  he 
had  been  interrupted  in  irregularity.  He 
had  not  risen  to  make  the  motion,  but  he 
htid  made  the  motion  to  protect  himself* 
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of  forbearance  with  respect  to  petitions. 
For  instance,  the  language  of  the  petition 
of  Mr.  Horne  Tooke  had  been  generall  j 
reprobated,  but  still  the  Hoase  had  shewn 
m  disposition  to  overlook  the  language,  and 
to  regard  the  substance  and  object  of  the 
petition.  This  had  been  the  principle 
upon  which  the  House  had  acted.  At  the 
first  reading  of  the  petition,  the  word 
*'  indignity''  had  sounded  rather  harsh  in 
his  ears;  and  if  one  were  disposed  to  be 
captious  or  even  very  strict,  the  expres* 
tions,  that  the  House  had  better  not  have 
censured  the  hon.  baronet,  but  ought  to 
reverse  its  decision,  n>ight  very  justifiably 
be  made  a  ground  of  objection  to  the  peti- 
tion.—-But  still  it  could  not  be  denied  that 
they  had  a.ri^ht  to  petition  that  House  to 
reconsider  its  decision.  They  had  the 
right  also  to  petition  for  reform,  and  in 
petitions  of  this  kind  the  House  had  usually 
exercised  a  great  deal  of  forbearance. 
Whether  he  was  right  or  wrong  in  the 
opinion,  that  the  petition  ought  to  be  laid 
on  the  table,  he  trusted  there  had  been 
nothing  in  his  conduct  throughout,  that 
Could  afford  room  for  suspicion,  that,  if  he 
had  thought  the  petitions  ought  to  be  Re^ 
jected,  he  would  have  hesitated  to  have 
said  so.  But  upon  the  principle  on  which 
the  House  appeared  uniformly  to  have 
acted,  it  would  rather  be  disposed  to  ex- 
cuse even  some  intemperance  of  language 
in  such  petitions.  As  ^o  the  word  Re- 
monstrance in  the  title,  he  was  almost 
ashamed  to  declare,  that  he  did  not  know 
whether  there  were  any  precedents  in 
point.  He,  however,  rather  imagined 
there  were.  But  at  any  rate  the  word  re- 
monstrance was  often  used  ia  petitions  to 
the  crown,  and  was  always  in  substance 
contained  in  petitions  complaining  of 
grievances.  If  the  House,  however,  should 
think,  that,  this  petition  was  intended 
merely  as  a  vehicle  of  abuse,  it  ought  un- 
tloiibtedly  to  reject  it :  but  if  there  were 
reasonable  ground  to  doubt  of  its  having 
been  so  intended,  then  by  the  principle, 
which  had  usually  governed  the  House, 
the  petition  ought  in  his  opinion  to  be  al- 
lowed to  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Ponionby  had  read  the  Petition 
over  three  times,  and  from  all  the  consi- 
deration be  had  been  able  to  give  it,  he 
did  not  think  it  contained  any  matter  that 
ought  to  cause  its  rejection ;  if  there  were 
any  thing  in  the  wording  of  it,  let  the 
House  bear  the  complaint  on  that  subject, 
bat  do  not  let  it,  from  any  impropriety 
^  this  kind,  interfere  with  the  right  of  pe- 


titioniog  of  the  snt^ect,  so  essential    to 
them,  and  so  neceuary  to   enable   th# 
House  to  protect  them.    The  right  hon. 
gent,  then  proceeded  to  read  the  petitioa^ 
paragraph  by   paragraph,    and,   by   him 
comments  to  shew,  that  |he  opiuioa  he  had 
given  on  the  subject-matter,  was  correct. 
As  for  the  language,  in  some  parts,  he  did 
not  think  it  was  what  it  onght  to  be,  hot 
still  that  was  not  a  sufficient  grouad  for 
rejecting  the  petition.      Indeed   it    ap* 
peared  to  him  impossible,  that  a  peiitioa 
against  any  proceeding  of  that   House, 
could  be  so  framed,  as  not  to  afibrd  a  han- 
dle to  some  one  to  oppose  its  reception, 
could  that  be  thought  a  sufficient  graund. 

Mr.  Canning  observed  that,  whilst  bis 
feelings  were  with  the  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite,  who  opposed  this  petition,  his 
reason  and  judgment  were  with  his  right 
hon.  friend,  (the  Chancellor  of  theEzche*. 
quer)  who  was  for  receiving  it.     U|Kh& 
the  right  however  of  the  soQect  to  peti- 
tion, and  in  the  opinions  held  by  alraoit 
every  one  of  the  speakers  who  preceded 
him,  that  they  ought  to  look  more  to  the 
oi)ject  ti^an  be  scrupulous  in  examining 
the  language  of  this  petition,  he  pretty 
nearly  concurred.    As  for  the  present  pe- 
tition, it  was  evidently  framed  so  near 
the  law,  as  to  give  an  opportunity  to  those 
who  preferred  it,  were  it  to  be  rejected,  to 
come  again  before  the  House,  with  ano* 
ther  and  another,  varying  pier  haps  in  mi* 
nutis,  but  still  so  contrived  as  in  the  end 
to  involve  them  in  an  intricate  and  onpro* 
fitable  contest.    The  part  of  it  which  io 
his  mind  appeared  to  have  mostofience 
in  it,  was  that  in  which  they  seemed  to 
accuse  the  -House  of  offering  an  indignity 
^»  a  great  body  of  the  people. 

Mr.  fK.  Smuh  concurred  in  these  senti^ 
ments,  and  congratulated  the  House  on  its 
return  to  moderation.  He  was  happy  to 
see  that  they  had  now  got  above  the  fear 
of  being  thought  fear^l.  With  regard 
to  the  last  sentence  of  the  right  hon.  gent. 
who  preceded  him,  he  did  not  think  that 
the  cohstruction  of  the  petition  warranled 
the  assumption  that  the  iodignity  was 
offered  by  the  House ;  it  might  as  wtU 
apply  to  the  serjeant  and  officers  of  the 
House,  in  execating  the  duty. imposed 
upon  them. 

Mr.  WhUhrtad  observed^  that,  even  if 
the  former  was  the  constroction,  that 
would  not  warrant  the  Hottse  in  the  re* 
jection  of  the  petition. 

The  Petition  was  then  ordered  to  lie  oa 
the  table. 
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[Sift  FftAMcts  BoftDftiVi  Notice  to 
TMB  Stbakbiu]  The  Speaker  stated  to 
the  House  that  be.  had  received  a  further 
notice  from  sir  Francis  Bardett,  of  bis  in- 
tention to  take  proceedings  against  him. 
The  notice  was  occasioned  in  consequence 
of  an  error  which  appeared  in  the  Ibrmer 
one  with  respect  to  the  parish  in  which 
sir  F.  Burdett's  hoose  was. — ^The  notice 
was  then  read»  and  it  was  word  for  word 
the  same  as  the  original  notice,  only  va* 
^ying  the  parish  in  which  the  illegal  act 
was  said  to  be  committed. 

The  Chanceiior  of  the  Exchequer,  in  mov- 
ing that  this  paper  be  entered  on  the 
Journals,  took  occasion  to  observe  that  the 
present  was  a  subject  of  very  great  im- 
portance. He  wished  gentlemen  would 
turn  in  their  minds  the  question,  whether 
the  transaction  for  which  a  process  had 
been  served  upon  the  Speaker  %vas  not  a 
proceeding  within  that  House;  and  ifso 
whether  that  process  was  not  a  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  Bill  of  Rights  ?  Should  that 
torn  out  to  be  the  case,  be  would  not  an- 
ticipate the  course  which  it  might  be  ne- 
cessary .to  ponoe.  He  only  mentioned 
the  subject  as  ono  which  deserved  the  se- 
rious consideration  of  every  member  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  Wkiibread  allowed  that  this  vras  a 
question  of  great  importance,  and  he 
trusted  it  would  experience  the  most 
calm  and  deliberato  consideration.  He 
should  not  have  said  a  word  upon  it,  had 
it  not  been  that  he  could  not  permit  the 
observations  of  the  right  hon.  genu  with 
respect  to  the  Bill  of  Righu  to  pass  un- 
noticed. He  conceived  that  the  ri^ht 
bon.  gent,  had  taken  as  erroneous  a  view 
of  the  Bill  of  RighU  even  as  Mr.  Yorke 


The  OloMoeOor  qfth^  Exchequer  repeated 
that  he  had  stated  the  question  for  the 
consideration  of  the  House*.  It  would  be 
for  them  to  determine  whether  the  trans- 
action to  which  he  alluded  was  or  was  not 
a  proceeding  in  the  House.  The  Bill  of 
Rights  declared  that  not  only  speeches 
but  proceedings  in  that  House  should  be 
exempt  from  the  interforenoe  now  at- 
tempted. 

The  Letter  was  then  ordered  to  be  en- 
tered on  the  Journals. 

[Expulsion  of  Ma.  Hunt.]  Mr.  Col- 
er^,  although  the  motion  nrhich  he  was 
about  lo  mske  was  of  great  importance, 
did  not  conceive  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  detain  the  Honse  long  upon  it— 
Tha  motion  was, »  That  Mr.  Hunt,  late 


treasurer  of  the  ordnance^  be  expelled  that 
House.''  This  was  certainly  proposing  a 
great  and  grave  punishment  to  be  inflicted 
on  the  individual,  but  he  was  persuaded 
that  those  who  considered  the  Twelfth  Re- 
port of  the  commissioners  of  Military  In- 
quiry— 

The  Speaker  here  interrupted  the  hon.. 
gent.,  to  inquire  of  the  Serjeant  (in  con- 
tbrmity  to  the  usage  of  the  House)  whe- 
ther the  hon.  gent,  who  had  been  ordered 
to  attend,  was  actually  in  attendance  ? 

The  Serjeani  replying  in  the  negative  ; 
the  messenger  who  served  the  order  of 
the  House  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  ex- 
amined by  the  Speaker  and  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer.— The  substance  of 
his  statement  was,  that  he  had  served  the 
order  at  the  Ordnance  Office,  that  h^  could 
not  discover  Mr.  Hunt's  private  residence^ 
but  that  Mr.  Crewe  (the  secretary)  had 
told  him  that  he  supposed  he  was  out  of 
England. 

Mr.  Cakrqfi  stated,  that  an  hon.  mem* 
her  had  informed  him  that  Mrs.  Hunt  was 
in  town,  and  that  she  had  lately  received 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Hunt,  dated  Lisbon.        > 

The  S^fcaker  asked,  if  the  hon.  gent, 
would  answer  for  thii  being  recorded . 

The  CkancdlorqfOie  JSjrcAe9t(cr  observed, 
that  the  present  motion  was  evidently  pre- 
mature^ and  s.uggested  the  propriety  of . 
sending  juiother  summons  to  Mr.  Hunt, 
before  they  proceeded  any  farther.  The 
Honse  wo^ld  do  well  to  see,  before  they 
proceeded  to  the  expulsion  of  a  member* 
that  all  due  formal,  as  well  as  substantial 
steps,  were  taken.  He  therefore  recom- 
mended to  the  hon.  gent,  to  postpone  hta* 
motion  till  afVer  the  recess^  by  which 
time  foil  inquiry,  and  far  more  effectnal 
search  might  be  made,  and  the  House  ba» 
enabled  to  proceed  onsatisfactory  grounds. 

Mr.  CaUintfk  conctirred  in  the  propriety 
of  this  suggestion,  and  fixed  on  the  firrt. 
Thursday  after  the  holidays  for  renewing 
his  motion. 

The  ^teoker  then  observed,  that  every 
thing  done  hitherto  had  been  perfectly  re* 
gular,  and  that  they  had  only  foiltti  in 
bringing  the  liatter  to  a  point,  from  not 
having  their  order  brought  home  to  tho 
member  to  whom  it  was  d'^cted.  Ha 
suggested  that  the  order  of  the  House 
ought  to  be  renewed:— which  was  acqui- 
esced in. 

[Loan  Chatham.]  Mr.  FFUr6r«Bd  thought 
this  as  fit  an  opportunity  as  any  other,  to. 
put  a  question  to  the  right  hon.  gent,  op- 
posite, respecting  lord  Chatham.     Tbii. 
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quMlion  be  considered  to  be  of  ex^eme 
importance,  and  tt  was  of  such  a  nature, 
Ibai  when  he  heard  of  the  fact,  be  could 
scarcely  b^tieve  it  to  be  possible.  He  had 
heard,  that  notwiikstanding  the  tender  of 
bis  resignation  by  lord  Chatham,  and  its 
acceptance  by  his  Majesty,  of  which  ihey 
had  been  assured  by  the  righ^  hon.  gent, 
opposite,  (bst  noble  lord  stilt  continued  to 
fulfil  the  duties  of  master* general  of  the 
ordnance,  and  to  draw  the  salary,  and  ex- 
ercise the  patronage  appertaining  thereto. 
He  wished  to  be  informed  by  the  right 
bon.  gent., .if  this  was  true  or  not  ? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exehequer  said,  that, 
in  point  of  fact  and  of  law,  lord  Chatham 
continued  to  transact  the  business  of  master* 
^neral  of  the  ordnance,  from  day  to  day, 
till  bis  successor  should  be  appointed. 
This  was  necessarily  done  in  all  patent 

S laces.  But  he  bad  merely  fulfilled  the 
ttties  of  hrs  ofll^e»  and  bad  abstained  from 
advising  in  the  cabinet,  carrying  in  the  re- 
ports, &c.  to  his  Majesty,  or  doing  any 
other  official  act  connected  with  his  situa- 
tion, which  had  devolved,  in  the  interim, 
^on  the  lieutenant-general  of  the  ordnance, 
Mr.  Wkkbtead  conceived  this  to  be  a 
gross  and  scandalous  delusion,  practised 
on  the  House  and  the  eouivtry  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's ministers.  They  had  informed 
the  Honse  that  the  noble  lord's  resigim- 
tion  bad  been  tendered  and  accepted  ;  but 
he  could  not  understand  how  that  was 
done,  if  he  still  continued  to  fulfil  the  du" 
ties  of  the  office.  He  had  of  late  given  the 
right  hoD.  gent,  several  opportuaities  ef 
expkiint|ng  this  matter,  by  urging  the  in- 
expeilieiicy  of  havinr  so  important  an  of* 
fice  as  masUeB-general  of  the  ordnanee  va- 
cavt,  and  bad  once  directly  asked  him  if 
it  was  ftUed  op  }  But  still  the  delasion  had 
been  carried  on.  Tbey  were  now  met  by 
the  form  of  patents ;  but  how  would  that 
inve  been,  had  the  noble  lord  bee;i  de- 
prived of  his  office  in  consequenceof  a  vote 
of  the  House  ?  ^  Would  he  then  still  have 
been  allovred  to  do  the  duties  of  that  im- 
portant office,  and  manage  those  military 
affairs,  for  which  tbey  thought  him  so  un- 
fit }  The  right  hon.  gent.,  he  kncied,  was 
aware'that  a  motion  to  this  efFect  was  only 
not  made,  because  the  nobl«  lord  resignf  d 
bis  ffiteatton.  It  was  not  whether  he  ai- 
tended  cabinet  councils,  advi»ed  ministers, 
or  performed  other  acts,  but  whether  he 
swtualiy  remained  in  office,  afu^r  tlie  House 
and  country  understood  he  bad  retired  ? 
TheiUktntfe/Air^fAe£)ecAtf7«erexplaiiied 
By  Is^w,  one  pnieot  cnuld  only  be  recked 


by  the  oDmtnunjc&tkm  of  anolberi  nad  the 
duties  of  an  office  mnst  be  diaebarged  by 
the  last  patentee,  even  after  bis  m«aga»* 
tion,  till  such  time  as  bis  suoceasorwnsap-^ 
pointed. 

Mr.  Wkitbread  rose  to  speak*  wlien  he 
was  called  to  order  by  a  member,  who 
stated,  that  there  was  no  question  on  tlun 
subject  before  the  House. 

Mr.  WMibread  then  said,  he  would  raise 
a  question  in  a  moment.  He  wished  to  be 
informed  wiiether  in  point  of  £u:t^  lord 
Chatham  still  received  the  salary  of  him 
office? 

The  CfUmcdlor  of  the  Exchequer  ibougbi 
that  whilst  he  performed  the  duties  he  was 
entitled'  to  receive  it,  but  did  not  knovr 
whether  he  actually  did  so  or  not. 

Mr.  A»  Cotper,  in  answer  to  the  qoestion, 
stated,  that  lord  Chatham  had  received  the 
salary  as  master-seneral  of  the  ordnasice, 
till  the  end  of  the  last  quarter. 

Mr.  Whkhrtad  expressed  a  hope,  that  be 
would  do  so  no  more,  to  prevent  the  diaa- 
greeable  necessity  of  his  bringing  n  oaea- 
tion  on  any  subject  afiectii^  the  noble  lord, 
mider  the  ditcnssion  of  the  Houae* 
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Wednesd(^,  April  16. 

[DisiruTB  vriTB  Ambaica.]     Mr.  €be* 
nn^,  seeing  an  hon.  member  in  his  phicej 
rose  to  pot  a  aoeation  to  that  hon.  gem* 
(Mr.  Whitbread)  respecting  our  transae* 
tions  with  America.     It  would  be  recol* 
lected  that  observations  bed  been  made 
tending  to  intimate  that  he  (Mr.  Canning) 
had  actually  told  a  lie  before  that  Houae, 
and  in  the  lace  of  the  world,  with  regard 
to  the  instructions  which  he,  when  in  once^ 
had  given  to  Mr.  Erskine.      The  papera 
which  served  fully  to  elocldate  this  sub- 
ject had  been  liiow  neairly  two  months  be« 
fore  the  House,  and  no  proceeding  waa 
taken  in  pursuance  of  the  object,  with  e 
view  to  which  the  hon.  gent,  called  for 
those  papers.     He  therefore  though*  it  no* 
cessary  to  ask,  after  such  a  public  impnta* 
tion  as  he  had  alluded  to,  had  been  cast 
upon  his  character,  whether  the  hon.  ^ent 
meant  to  bring  forward  any  motion  upon 
this  question,  and  at  what  time  ha  would 
feel  it  convenient  to  do  so. 

Mr.  WhiAnad  stated,  that  in  conae- 
quence  of  the  pressure  of  public  business 
for  aome  time  back,  he  had  not  yet  been 
able  te  read  the  pspers  alluded  to  by  the 
right  hnn.  gent.  But  he  would  take  cart 
to  cxnmiQe  them  in  the  coerm  of  tfat  re* 
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Cens,  ini\  if  they  did  not  serve  t6  dialodge 
the  iqdpression  he  had  been  induced  to 
entertain  upon  this  subject,  he  should  cer- 
tainly feel  it  his  duty  to  Aubmit  a  motion 
to  the  House  respecting  it. 

Mr.  Camung  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
hon.  gent  would  either .  bHng  the  matter 
under  discussion,  or  state  his  reasons  for  de- 
clining it,  so  that  the  intimation,  of  which 
he  had  reason  to  complain,  should  not  re- 
main unc6ntradicted. 

Mr.  ^s/^ead  replied,  "  undoubtedly" 
-^and'addrng,  that  h&  felt  himself  bound 
to  apologize  to  the  right  hon.  gent,  for  the 
delay  which  had  already  taken  place. 

[The  late  Distukbances  in  tbe  Me- 
TBbpoLis.]  Lord  OutUston  rose  to  put  a 
question  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  the 
home  department,  (Mr.  Ryder)  with  re- 
spect to  a  subject  which  considerably 
agitated  the  public  mind.  He  saw  in  the 
newspapers  a  proclamation,  oflertng  a  re- 
ward for  the  discorery  and  apprehension 
of  persons  alleged  to  have  fired  at  some  of 
the  military  in  the  course  of  the  late  Dis- 
turbances ;  and  .he  saw  also  the  report  of 
a  coroner's  inquest  upon  the  body  of  a  man 
who  hid  been  unfortunately  killed  in 
Piccadilly  on  the  7  th  instant,  who  had 
found  a  verdict  of  "  wilful  murder  against 
a  life-guardsman  unknown.''  Now  he 
wished  to  know  whether  it  was  intend- 
ed by  his  Majesty's  ministers  to  issue  a 
proclamation,  and  whether  it  was  in  the 
contemplation  of  government  to  take  any 
steps  towards  discovering  the  olfender, 
whom  he  understood,  it  could  not  be  diffi^ 
cult  to  find  out,  as  be  was  one  of  a  rear 
guard,  consisting  of  only  six  persons. 

Mr.  Secretary  Kydar  admitted,  that  if 
the  concluding  statement  of  the  noble  lord 
were  correct,  there  could  of  course  be 
little  difiicuUy  in  discovering  the  offender 
alluded  to,  if  offender ^here  were.  His 
Majesty's  ministers  had  undoubtedly  in- 
stituted an  inquiry,  into  all  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  conduct  of  the 
soldiery  and  the  popula(^e  during  the  late 
unhappy  tumults,  and  he  was  enabled  to 
state  as  the  result  of  that  inquiry,  that 
there  was  no  instance  in  our  history  where 
it  was  found  necessary  to  collect  and  em- 
ploy the  troops,  in  which  the  forbearance' 
and  moderation  of  the  soldiery  were  so  re- 
markable, while  they  were  not  only  pelted 
by  tbe  populace  with  stones  and  mud,  but 
actuaJly  fired  upon.  This  moderation  was, 
indeed,  not  only  manifested  during  tbe  pe- 
riod in  which  the  'army  were  engaged  in 
Piccadilly,  but  upon  the  Monday  when 
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the  prisoner  was  conveyed  to  the  Towen 
Such  was  the  result  of  the  inquiry  which 
bfs  Majesty's  ministers  hftd  instituted.  Ai 
to  the  particular  event  adverted  to',  he  wai 
assured  that  no  6hot  was  fired  by  st  soldier, 
until  several  shots  were  fired  at  iM  trooptf 
from  the  same  place  to  which  the  fatal 
shot  wa-i  directed.  Under  these  cih:um-' 
stances  it  could  not  be  expected  that  go- 
vernment should  issue  a  proclamation  such 
as  that  required  by  the  noble  lord ;  nor  did 
he  think,  tinless  a  different'  result  should 
appear  fr6m  farther  inquiry,  it  would  be 
consistent  with  \\M  duty  to  issue  any  pro* 
damation  whatever. 

Mr.  Whitbrtad  agreed  with  the  right 
hon.  gene,  that  the  conduct  of  the  soldiery 
throughout  had  been  very  exemplary  ; 
but  did  that  right  hon  gent.,  mean  to  tay« 
standing  in  that  House  as  a  minister — 

Tbe  Chancrlhr  qf  the  Exchequer  rotte  to 
order,  ol)serv?ng,  that  as  there  was  no 
question  before  the  House,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber was  not  warranted  in  proceeding  far- 
ther. He  had  no  objection  whatever  to  $L 
discussion  of  the  case  referred  to,  but  he' 
felt  the  impropriety  of  allowing  a  speech 
to  be  made  under  the  present  circum- 
stances upon  the  subject,  and  to  go  forth 
without  any  answer. 

The  Speaker  remarked  upon  the  point  of 
ofder,  that  it  was  deemed  generally  in- 
convenient to  the  House  to  extend  a  con- 
versation of  this .  nature  ;  beyond  the 
mere  answer  to  the  question  proposed.  If 
it  were  desired  to  carry  the  subject  farther, 
the  practice  was  according  to  the  custom 
of  tbe  House  to  give  notice  of  a  motion. 
He  begi»ed  pardon  for  interrupting  thtf 
hon.  member,  but  beine'  appealed  to  oit 
the  score  of  Order,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
state  his  opinion. 

Mr.  Whithread  expressed  his  resoltitioti 
to  avail  himself  of  his  right  to  raake^a  ma« 
tion,  without  giving  any  notice;  'and. 
that  motion  would  be.  That  tbe  f  erdfct  of 
the  coroner's  inquest  should  be  laid  foefortf 
tbe  House.  He  was  really  much  asto* 
nished  at  the  very  exiraordmary  doctrine 
laid  down  by  the  right  hon.  gent.  What ! 
did  tbe  right  hoR.  gent,  mean  tOBssert 
that  the  verdict  of  a  coroner's  inquest  ^vaa 
not  deserving  of  anr  investigation—- that  it 
formed  no  ground  for  additional  inqviry— 
that  no  step  should  be  taken  in  conse- 
quence of  it }  Was  it  not  due  to  the  cause 
oF  justice,  to  the  feelings  of  the  public,  to 
tbe  character  of  the  soldiery,  one  of  whom 
was  ticcuied  of  murder  by  this  verdict, 
that  an  inquiry  should  take  place  ?  Such 
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aa  inquiry,  indeed,  seemed  peculiarly  due 
to  the  viiulication  of  the  troops ;  fbr  ui^til 
tlie  guilty  individual  was  discovered^  the 
whole  body  was  liable  to  be  iaiplicated  in 
the  imputation  that  verdict  conveyed ;  find 
why  should  not  a  proclamation  be  issued  in 
order  to  facilitate  that  discovery  ?  But  it 
appeared  from  the  statement  of  his  noble 
friend,  that  there  wa^  an  obvious  facility 
totvards  that  discovery,  within  the  reach 
of  ministers,  without  any  proclamation 
whatever  ?  Why  should  not  such  a  facility 
then  be  immediately  resorted  to?  Surely 
no  minister  would  pretend  to  disregard  -the 
▼erdict  of  a  coroner^s  inquest*  to  assume 
tlie  right  of  a  grand  jury,  or  to  prevent 
that  ease  which  a  coroner^s  inquest  pro- 
sounced  to  be  wilful  murder,  from  being 
referred  to  a  jury  for  trial.  It  was  clearly 
necessary  that  the  inquiry  should  be  fol- 
lowed up  on  this  business,  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  public  and  in  yindication  of 
the  soldiery.  If  it  turned  out,  from  that 
inquiry,  that  the  statement  of  the  right 
ho^•  secretary  was  well  focmded,  that  the 
conduct  of  the  troops  was  in  alt  instances 
marked  by  forbearance  and  moderatioi^ 
and  that  s^^veral  shots  were  fired  from  the 
placie  where  this  murder  was  alledged  to 
have  occurred,  then  the  inquiry  would  be 
most  satis&ctory ;  but  yet  it  could  not  be 
argued,  that  because  the  soldiery  in  ge- 
neral behaved  well,  the  murder  of  tin  in- 
noce^it  man  by  ane  of  thos^  soldiers,  ought 
t9  be  overlaoked.  Such  an  inference  alone 
could  warrant  th^  disposttifoo  bel;rayed  by 
the  ioq^xm^  of  the  right  bon.  Secretary, 
and  therefore  he  felt  liimself  irresistibly 
iowelled  at  once  to  oppose  it.  Therefore 
indeed  he  was  urged  to  the  assertion,  of 
h.isrigbt  to  make  a  n^otion  wiihout  notice, 
which  he  should  be  otherwise  indisposed 
fo  do,  if  he  wssaot  so  pressed.  The  hon. 
g^.  coAcloded  ^y  mojMog  that  a  copy  of 
the  verdipt  of  the .  coroner's  inquest  be  laid 
.before  the  House. 

The  iSpeafer  hoped  the  House  would 
&el  thai  he  had  dope  no  more  than  his  duty 
in  stating  the  usval  order4)f  the  House  upon 
a  caseof  thia  nature ;  and  on  any  future  oc- 
casion he  should  contentbimseUVithmere- 
ly  a  aimilar  stajyementy  leaving  any  hop. 
snembet  to  use  hji  own  discretion  afxer- 
vardp,  and  to  the  judgment  of  the  House. 

Mr.  ^i^Ncad  disclaimed  the  slightest 
intentiofi  of  finding  fault  with  the  conduct 
of  the  ciiair.  But  l^e  hoped  it  would  be 
rem^vibered  th^t  his  conduct  was  not 
without  precedent ;  fpr  a  right  hon.  gent. 
(A(r,  Canninf[)  had  i«  the  course  of  Um 


se^ion,  made  a  motion  i^  that  Home,  at  a 
late  hour '  of  the  night,  ^ilbout  any  pr&* 
vious  notice,  at  which  he  would  hinself 
have  attended,  if  he  had  been  aware  of 
the  intention  to  bring  it  forward. 

Mr.  Ccamittgt  as  the  hon.  gent,  had  al- 
luded to  the  motion  which  he  X  Mr.  Caii:- 
ning]  had  conceived  it  necessary  to  oiake 
dpring  the  last  session,  in  justification  of 
the  Speaker's  conduct ;  felt  it  incumbent 
upon  him  to  explain  that  that  motion  arace 
out  of  events  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
course  of  the  same  evening ;  and  which, 
had  created  in  him  a  reluctance  to  suffer 
the  separation  of  ihe  House  without  bring- 
ing the  subject  distinctly  before  them  for 
their  opinion.    That  was  a  case,  therefore, 
of  so  particular  a  nature,  that  it  .croold 
scarcely  be  adduced  as  a  precedent*  and 
had  no  analogy  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
hon.  gent,  had  brought  forw^trd  the  motion 
under  discussion.    At  the  same  time,  ha 
rieadily  admitted  that  the  hon.  gent,  had 
exercised  an  undoubted  right ;  he  ahooid, 
however,  vote  against  him,  on  the  tfiagle 
ground  that  the  House  were  taken  by  «ur- 
prise. 

Mr.  /r.  Smiih,  while  he  cheerfully  admit- 
ted that  the  Speaker  exercised  the  discretion 
reposed  in  him  by  tJie  House  in  a  manner 
that  must  afford  general  satisfactioQ,  yet 
contended,  that  the  doctrine  maintained 
by  the  right  hon.  secretary  of  state  was  of 
such  a  nature,  that  the  country  at  Urge 
would  be  mucli  dissalisEed  were  it  to  p^isa 
without  immediate  animadversion.     WU- 
Ung,  as  he  was,  from  his  own  personal 
observation,  and  from  the  reporu  ojf  others 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  geoeral  good 
condoct  of  the  soldiery,  yet  VKhen  a  co- 
roner's inquest  had  brought  in  a  verdict 
of  wilful   murder,  it  was  mosjL  extraor- 

Jinary  to  hear  a  secretary  of  suite  aay  that 
e  was  making  such  aoid  imch  inqipirias  ; 
thus  putting  himself  in  the  place  of  a  jury 
of  the  country.  Hi^  did  hope  that  the 
right  hon.  gent,  had  made  this  dedaratioa 
rashly,  and  without  being  aware  of  iu 
tendency  and  extent.  As  h^  been  well 
argued  by  his  hon  friendj  if  ten  thousand 
men  behaved  well^  it  did  not  foUow  that 
one  might  notbe  guilty  of  ifiivder.^— Wbea 
a  coroner's  inquieft  brought  in  a  vei)di9tof 
'*  wilful  myrder  against  a^ersonv«^tfiQ«vn'' 
it  was  only  bv  a  jury  that  the  caee  could 
be  tried.-T'lne  secreit^ry  of  state  vts  a 
justice  of  peace;  did  be,  ip  maki^  iha 
inquiry  wijiifsh  ^p  b^  deicribed^  w«  the 
depositions  A>n  oitb  ?  On  such  %  triil  ai 
'    «  the  righ^  vA  wrong  of  the  caw  could 
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hetrr  be  penttitted  to  stand.  Me  repeated 
bis  pereirasion,  that  the  right  hon.  gent. 
wt)uhi  have  been  mora  guarded  had  he 
been  aware  of  the  tendency  dnd  extent 
of  his  observations. 

Mr.  Stcrdary  Ryder  was  grateful  for 
the  opportunity  afforded  him  of  explaining 
himself.    He  was  perfectly  ready  to  re- 
as^rt,  that  in  his  view  of  the  case  the  line 
taken  by  his  Majesty's  government  was 
the  only  line  which^  ^consistently    with 
their  duiv,  it  was  possible  for  them  to 
adopt    "fhe    hon.  gent,    opposite  must 
have  strangely  misunderstood  hira  when 
he  represented  that  no  inquiry  had  taken 
place.     He  (Mr.  R.)  had  distinctly  stated 
to  the  House   in  the  course  of  his  former 
observations,    that  as  soon   as    the  facts 
were  known  to  his  Majesty's  government, 
they  instituted  a  strict  inquiry   into  the 
Conduct  of  the  populace  on  one  hand,  and 
of  the  troops  on  the  other  ;  and  the  result 
was,  that  they  had  resolved  to  advise  his 
Majesty  not  to  issue  any  proclamation  on 
the   subject.      Another   hon.    gent,  had 
asked  whether  the  inquiry  had  takeh  place 
on  oath  ?  It  was  necessary  that  the  nature 
of  the  evidence  to  be  given  before  the 
privy  council  should  be  previously  ex- 
amined. Some  witnesses  had  been  examin- 
ed before  the  pi  ivy  council  on  oath  :  others 
had  been  examined  by  other  persons,  in 
order  to  ascertain   whetAcir  or  not  their 
evidence  ou^ht  to  be   ^ven  before  the 
privy  council  on  one  side  of  the  question 
or  on  the  other.— He  said  on  one  side  or 
on  the  other,  although  it  did  not  appear 
that  in  any  case  the  troops  had   acted  in  a 
manner  which  coutd  call  for  disapproba- 
tion.    The  inquiry  %vas  still  proceeding. 
Hitherto,  certainly,  he  for  ohe  had  not 
thought  it  expedient  to  advise  his  Majesty 
to  issue  his  proclamation  upon  this  subject. 
The  hon.  g(!nt.  opposite  seemed  to  think 
that  it  iwas  indispensible  to  issue  a   royal 
proclamation  whenever  a  coroner's  inquest 
brought  in   a  verdict  of  wilful  murder. 
This  was  to  him  a  new  principle.     When- 
ever this  question  came  to  be  agitated — 
which  he  trusted  it  would  not  to  night, 
although  the    hon.    gent,    had  thought 
proper  to  make  his  motion  without  any 
notice,  in  contradiction  to  the  uninter- 
rupted usage  of  the  House,  for  which  alone 
hfe  should  oppose  it*— but  whenever  the 
hon.  geht.  might  choose  to  bting  it  for- 
ward, according  to  i}\€  recognized  prac- 
tice of  the  House,  be  had  no  douot  of 
being  fully  able  to  vindicate  the  conduct 
of  government^  tsA  to  prove  that  they 
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would  have  acted  txt6\xtmiij,  had  they, 
on  the  evidence  before  them,  advised  his 
Majesty  to  Issue  his  royal  proclamation. 

Lord  Osiulston  admitted  the  general 
good  conduct  of  the  soldiery,  but  hn 
begged  the  House  to  recollect,  that  one 
inonendinff  individual  bad  b^en  murder- 
ed ;  and  tixe  good  conduct  of  thousands 
was  no  atonement  for  that  crime. 

Mr.  Alderman  Combe  atated,  that  there 
was  an  inquiry  in  the  city  to-day,  in  con* 
sequence  of  ah  unhappy  eVent  similar  to 
that  under  consideration,  the  Aring  of 
the  soldiery  had  beert  productive  of  very 
unfortunate  results  in  that  quarter;  but 
in  stating  this  he  wished  it  to  be  under* 
stood,  that  something  must  be  allowed  for 
provocations.  There  were  undoubtedly 
some  attacks  made  upon  the  soldiery 
in  the  city,  but  neither  those  attacks,  nor 
their  general  moderation,  could  plead  for 
such  a  crime  as  that  to  tvhich  the  motion 
before  the  House  referred ;  and  therefore 
he  would  support  it 

The  Chaneellor  (tf  the  En^equer  diOQght 
this  motion  ought  to  be  resisted,  from  the 
irregular  manner  in  which  it  w^  brought 
forward;  and  particularly  because  there 
was  no  urgency  in  the  case  that  called  for 
any  departure  from  the  usual  forms  of  th^ 
House.  There  Was  in  fact  no  object  in 
view  which  could  not  be  answered,  with- 
out resorting  to  the  irreffularity  com- 
plained of,  to  which  irregularity  the  hon. 
mover  seemed  to  have  been  prompted 
solely  from  a  desire  to  make  a  speech. 
But,  if  the  conduct  of  the  hon.  member 
were  sanctioned,  any  other  metnber  might 
take  the  same  course,  and  the  House  must 
be  aware  of  the  inconvenience  to  which 
such  a  practice  would  lead.  He  would 
submit  it  therefore  to  the  good  sense  of 
the  House,  whether,  if  they  had  any  re> 
gard  to  th6ir  established  course  of  pro- 
ceeding they  could  countenance  the  irre'- 
gularity  of  the  hon.  gent,  who,  in  the  first 
place,  had  made  a  motion  without  hating 
given  any  notice,  and,  mthe  second  place^ 
bad  m|ide  that  motion  although  there  were 
several  notices  on  the  paper  which  were 
entitled  to  priority.  But,  he  would  ask» 
what  was  the  urgency  of  the  case  which 
demanded  that  the  motion  should  bo  made 
on  that  day  ?  Was,  then,  any  thing  to  be 
immediately  proposed  in  consequence  of 
it.^  What  was  tne  hon.  gent's  object? 
He  had  only  made  the  motion  because  he 
had  been  interrupted  in  irregularity.  He 
had  not  risen  to  make  the  motion,  but  he 
had  made  the  motion  to  protect  himself. 
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He  bad  taken  jLhe  Ho^se  by  surprise,  and 
unprepared.  On  that  ground  alone,  there- 
fore, t^  motion  ought  to  be  negatived  ; 
for  there  was  no  excuse  for  departing 
from  the  established  usage.  But,  inde- 
pendently of  that  consideration,  were  t|ie 
House  to  take  into  their  own  bands  the 
administration  of  justice  while  in  its  pro- 
gress ?  Were  they  to  be  the  inspectors  of 
verdict  of  coroners'  inquests  and  indict- 
ments for  murder  ?  Were  they  to  stand  in 
the  situation  of  grand  jurors  \  If  any  abuse 
had  occurred,  that  certainly  would  be  a 
sufficient  ground  for  a  parliamentary  pro- 
ceeding. But  what  answer  had  his  right 
bon.  friend  made  to  the  question,  whether 
or  not  his  Majesty  had  been  advised  to 
issue  a  proclamation  oiler ing  a  reward  for 
the  apprehepsion  of  the  offender  ?  His 
right  bon.  friend  bad  replied  nn  the  nega- 
tive, and  had  added,  that,  as  far  as  he 
could  judge  from  the  inquiry  which  had 
been,  instituted  into  the  circumstances  of 
ihe'case,  he  did  not  think  he  should  be 
disposed  to  recommend  such  a  proceed- 
ing ;  the  inquiry,  however,  still  pending, 
tb^  result  of  which  might  alter  bis  opinion. 
If  the  House  bad  instituted  the  same  in-. 
Quiry  as  bis  Majesty's  government,  they 
would  b^ve  arrived  at  the  san^e  conclusion. 

it  evidently  appeared  that  the  soldiers 
lad  behaved  with  marked  abstinence  ge- 
nerally ;  but  that  on  the  particular  spot 
yrhich  was  the  scene  of  the  unfortunate 
(event  in  which  tl^e  discussion  originated, 
the  people  assembled  in  an  alley,  which 
prevented  the  horses  from  approaching 
them,  and  assailed  the  soldiers  with  brick- 
bats and  even  fired  at  them  with  ball.  He 
saw  an  bon.  officer  in  his  place,  who  hav- 
ing been  on  duty  in  that  part  of  the  town, 
pn  that  occasion,  could,  if  be  were  so  dis- 
posed, affi}rd  every  satisfactory  informa- 
tion on  the  subject.  If  the  House  enter- 
tained the  motion  before  them,  they  would 
^epart  from  the  practice  which  had  been 
foun.d  convenient  for  such  a  length  of  time, 
find  ^oul4  soon  have  cause  to  repent  that 
fieparture. 

Captain  Agar  felt  himself  called  upon, 
in  consequence  of  what  had  fallen  from 
the  right  bon.  the  secretary  of  state,  and 
from  the  right  bon.  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  to  state  to  the  Hot|se  what  be 
knew  upon  the  subjeciv  having  on  Satur- 
day the  7th  inst.  been  on  duty  in  that  part 
of  Piccadilly  where  the  unfortunate  event 
which  was  now  under  discussion  had  oc- 
curred— an  event  deeply  painful  to  the 
feelings  both  of  the  civil  and  of  the  mili- 


tary force.    He  lamented  that  he  had  to 
rise  on  such  a  serjous  and  melancholy  oc- 
casion, but  be  begged  leave  to  state    tJhe 
circumstances  which,  he  had  witnessed^  as 
from  his  own  situation  on  the  spot  (near 
St.  James's  Church),  from  his  own  know- 
ledge,  and  from  the  knowledge  of  others 
(he  having  as  an  officer   particularly  in- 
vestigated  the  transaction),  he  was    per- 
suaded that  he  could  give  information  which 
it  was  out  of  the  power  of  any  other  hon. 
member  to  ^afford  or  procure.     He  woukJ 
take  upon  himself  positively  to  assert,  that 
before  any  firing  on  the  part  of^the  troop s« 
the  populace  fired  upon  the  soldiers.   Oue 
man  near  nim  was  shot  >vith  a  ball  through 
the  jaw.     (Hear,  hear,  hear  !)  Even  after 
this  occurrence,  the  soldiers  were  not  al- 
lowed to  load  their  pistols,  but  the  magis- 
trates exerted  their  authority  to    repress 
further  outrage.     Both  the  pivii  and  mili- 
tary power  \verf,  however,  pelted  by  the 
populace,  and  from  ten  to  twenty  shots 
were  fired  by  the  people  before  be   heard 
one  fired   by  the  soldiers.     (Hear,  hear^ 
hear!)   He  did  not  state  this  as  hearsay, 
but  as  matter  of  fact,  he  being  on  duty  at 
the  place  wher^  there  was  a  considerable 
detacbi.ient  of  from  60  to  100  men,  and 
not  merely  a  rear  guard,  as  a  noble  lord 
had  mistakenly  conceived.     Should  this 
subject  be  discussed  at  any  future  period 
he  would  go  into  greater  lengtha  upon  it, 
but  at  that  time  be  did  not  think  it  was 
necessary  to  add  any  thing  to  t^iat,  which 
he  had  already  stated. 

Mr.  Lascelles  did  not  approve  of  this 
sort  of  discussion,  as  it  might  send  an  in* 
dividual  before  a  jury  to  be  tried  for  his 
life  under  circumstsmces  very  partial  and 
oppressive. 

Mr.  WhUfyrcad  rose,  but  scarcely  begun 
to  speak  when 

Mr.  Croker  spoke  to  order  ;  if  the  hon. 
gent,  had  a  right  to  make  a  motion  without 
observing  the  usual  forms  of  the  House  he 
had  no  right  to  speak  a  second  time. 

The  Speaker  decided,  that  it  was  per* 
fectly  in  order  for  the  member,  who  ori- 
ginated any  question,  to  deliver  his  senti- 
ments a  second  time  in  his  reply  after 
other  gentlemen  bad  offered  their  obser- 
vations upon  bis  motion. 

Mr.  Wkiibread  then  rose  asain  and  said, 
that  if  it  was  the  object  of  the  hon.  gent, 
to  impede  his  speaking,  the  means  resort- 
ed to  would  not  have  answered  that  eod, 
as  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  any  gen- 
tleman to  move  the  previous  quisstion, 
which  would  open  the  debate  to  aim  and 
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every  other  member.    With   respect  to 
the  nrst  speech  of  the  right  hon.  the  se- 
cretary of  state*  he  had  been  provoked  by 
the  doctrines  laid  down  in  that  speech  to 
make  the  observations  he  had  done,  and 
when  he  was  stopped  in  proceeding  in  those 
observations,  he  had  had  recourse  to  that 
niodie  which  the  case  itse|f  iustified  him  in 
resorting  to,  independent  of  such  interrup- 
tion.—From  the  time  when  he  first  became 
a  member  of  Parliament  a  case  had   not 
before  occurred  in  which  he  would  have 
thought  ic  necessary  to  exercise  that  dis- 
cretion till  that  day,  and  in  that  instance 
he  had  acted  up  to  the  best  of  his  judg- 
ment }  the  occa3ion8  of  doing  so  could  be 
tut  very  rare.    With  respect  to  the  gal- 
lant officer  under  the  gallery,  he  gave 
him  and  his  brother  officers  every  credit 
for  their  manly  and  judicious  forbearance 
and  moderation  in  the  recent  disturbances; 
still,  however,  it  was  no  reason  if  among  a 
thousand  of  the  soldiers,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  man,  they  had  all  conducted 
themselves  with  temper,  and  that  that  one 
man  had  been  guilty  of  murder;  there  was 
no  reason  why  that  one  man  should  escape 
with  impunity.     He  asked  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  as  a  lawyer,  if  the  ver- 
dict of  a  coroner's  inquest  was  not  sufficient 
to  dispense  with  the  sending  a  bill  before 
a  grand  jury  ?  The  whole  of  the  evidence 
taken  before  an  inquest  was  taken  upon 
oath.     He  thought,  therefore,  it  indispen- 
sible  that  this  man  should  be  put  upon  his 
trial.     He  would  ask  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  if  he  or  any  of  his  colleagues 
knew  who  this  man  was  ?    If  they  did, 
ought  they  not  to  give  him  up  to  trial  ? 
this  would  put  an  end  to  further  proceed- 
ings.   He  did  not  complain  of  the  conduct 
of  the  soldiers  in  general ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  understood  that  their  conduct 
and  moderation  had  been  praiseworthy ; 
still,  however,  he  would  say,  that  in  cases 
of  as  great  emergency,  the  peace  of  the 
city  had  been  preserved  by  the  wisdom, 
firmness,  and  clemency  of  an  honourable 
member  of  that  Houses— the  then  chief 
magistrate,  and  that  without  calling  in  the 
aid  of  the  military.  Under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  he  felt  that  he  was 
justified  in   making  the    motion  he  had 
made,  and  that  he  could  not  consistently 
consent  to  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  M.  A.  T^hr  sUted,  that  he  was 
coming  down  Sackville-street  when  the 
unfortunate  shot  was  fired.  The  carriage 
in  which  he  and  a  noble  firiend  of  his  were, 
wai  stopped  by  the  ^uards^  and  directed 


another  way,  as,  in  .consequence  of  the 
excessive  tumult  of  the  populace,  it  would* 
be  necessary  to  fire.  He  then  got  out  of 
the  carriage,  and  "^proceeded  towards  ao 
alley,  when  he  heard  a  pistol  discharged^ 
and  from  the  sound  of  the  report,  he  had 
no  doubt  that  it  had  been  charged  with 
blank  cartridge.  Shortly  after  be  heard 
a  shot  from  a  musket,  and  he  thought, 
from  the  quarter  from  which  the  noise  is* 
sued,  that  the  shot  had  been  fired  from 
some  window  in  the  range  of  houses  op** 
posite,  and  not  from  the  military  then 
passing  [Hear,  hear!].  He  was  at  the 
entrance  of  the  alley,  and  on  hearing  the 
shot,  and  observing  the  direction,  he  made 
the  best  of  his  way  down  the  alley  [A 
laugh].  He  hoped  that  the  man  who 
fired  the  fatal  shot,  if  any  of  the  military 
had  done  so,  would  surrender  himself  to 
justice,  as,  under  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  there  could  be  little  doubC  that 
he  would  be  acquitted  by  a  British  Jury 
[Hear!] 

Captain  Agar  observeil,  that  a  question 
had  been  put  to  the  right  honourable  gen. 
tiemen  opposite,  whether  they  knew  who 
the  man  was  that  fired  the  unfortunate 
shot.  He  said  that  several  other  shots 
had  been  fired  at  the  same  time,  and  he 
doubted  very  much,  if  the  man  himself 
who  fired  the  unfortunate  shot  knew  that 
he  had  fired  it.  It  was  also  to  be  observed, 
that  the  military  did  not  fire  till  ordered 
by  the  magistrates  [Hear,  hear,  hear!]. 

The  motion  was  then  negatived  without 
a  division^ 

[Captain  Foskett's  Petition.]  Mr. 
lA/ttUtan  rose  to  present  a  Petition  from  a 
Mr.  Foskett,  a  captain  in  the  15th  reffi* 
ment  of  dragoons,  praying  relief  from  uie 
pressure  of  severe  and  long- continued 
grievances,  sufllered    by  him  in   coiue-* 

Siuence  of  that  redress  having  been  der 
erred  and  ultimately  denied  to  him,  to 
which,  by  the  articles  of  war,  he  f^lt  him- 
self entitled.  The  person  by  whom  the 
petitioner  alleged  himself  to  be  in  the  first 
instance,  and  principally,  aggrieved,  was 
the  colonel  of  the  regiment,  his  royal 
highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  ;  and  a 
further  allegation  was,  that  the  petitioner 
had  been  obstructed  in  his  due  course  of 
seeking  for  his  remedy  against  such  al* 
leged  grievances,  and  that  such  obstruc- 
tion was  in  direct  violation  of  an  article  of 
war,  which  article  left  no  discretion  in  the 
commander  in  chief,  but  to  forward  th^ 
complaint  and  lay  it  before  his  majesty^ 
taking  his  majesty's  pleasure  thereupoi^ 
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and  acting  ae^oHingly.  Now,  with  re- 
nptct  to  the  staf^thent  of  fttts  doittatned 
in  that  petitioR,  he  (Mr.  L.)  would  not  as- 
cume  th^t  stak^menft  to  be  true.  He  would 
not  sar  that  the  commander  in  ch'ref  had 
vctoally  given  the  refusal  complained  of. 
He  had^  howevef ,  felt  it  his  duty  to  pi^e* 
sent  the  petition^  and  if  the  House  should 
chink  proper  to  receive  it,  he  shbuld  foi- 
low  up  that  motion  with  such  ulterior  pro- 
ceeding as  might  best  suit  the  general 
wishes  of  the  House.  He  should  be  slad 
td  Be  enabled  to  ascertain  those  wisiies, 
>  and  to  act  according  to  them  ;  or  if  the 
mode  for  obtaining  the  redress  sought  for, 
adopted  subsequently  by  him,  should  not 
be  approve  of,  he  would  be  willing  to 
acquiesce  in  any  other  that  might  be  ge- 
nerally thought  less  exceptionable.  He 
then  moved  that  the  petition  be  brought 
tip. 

General  Craufurd  said,  that  he  must 
positively  prdlect  against  such  a  petition 
Deing  received  by  that  House.  He  thought 
it  Would  be  estauh'shing  a  dangerous  pre- 
cedent; they  could  not  be  too  cautious  in 
inteYiering  with  the  military  government 
6f  the  army,  which  v^ras  exclusively  vested 
in  the  crov^n.  As  for  the  article  of  war 
alluded  to,  it  was  nev^r  understood  to  be 
imperative  and  positively  obligatot-y  on 
the  commander  in  chief.  If  it  were  so^  it 
would  give  rise  t«  great  confusion,  as  if 
every  imaginary  grievance  of  bfficers  wer6 
to  be  so  disposed  of,  therb  would  be  30  or 
40  courts-martial  and  courts  of  inquiry  in 
a  month,  a  circumstance  that  would  he  ut- 
terly subversive  of  all  military  discipline, 
And  ruinous  to  the  army-  It  was,  th^re- 
Ibr^,  necessary  that  the  commander  in 
th\ef  should  have  a  discretiota^ry  power 
to  resist,  in  his  own  person,  all  such  nuga- 
tory applications  as  this  Was.  He  would 
pledge  himself  to  proVe  that  the  com- 
plaint of  this  officer  was  not  only  nuga- 
tory, but  vexatious ;  and,  lik^  many  other 
cases  of  complaint,  pt^oceeded  from  one  of 
the  most  remiss  officers  of  the  reg^iment 
against  his  colonel. 

MV.  Whithrtad  rose  to  order.  The  ques- 
tion was  upon  bringing  up  the  petition, 
an4  it  was  out  of  order  to  enter  upoh  a 
discussioh  of  the  petition  itself,  with 
which,  not  yet  being  before  the  House, 
members  were  unacquainted. 

General  Crutiflira  i^esumed.  He  could 
not  comment  upon  the  petition,  though  he 
lelt  himself  bound  tb  Oppose  its  being 
received,  but  be  would  contend  that  the 
article  ot  war  in  question  did  dot  deprive 


the  commander  in  chfef  of  ii  dis<^netionary 
power.     He  then  argbed  g^neratly  agminst 
the  dan^eroas  consequettces  resulHng  from 
iiistibordination  in  the  army.      If    tlkat 
House  was  to  be  thrown  op^n  to  racfi 
complaints;  if  one  oflScer  might  petition, 
why  npt  a  regiment  ?  If  bis  petition  vr^s 
received,  they  would  have  forty  mor6  of 
a  similar  nature,  before  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sions;   and  then  what  a  fernrtent,    what 
irregular  convulsiofts,  what  ftctiotts  divi- 
sions attaching  themselves  to  the  diflerent 
parties  in  that  House   would   arise  and 
spread   through  the  army;    they  Woold 
have  a  petitioning  army,  a  parliamentary 
army,*  and  who  could  foretell  the  conse- 
quences >  He  repeated  his  convittioA,  that 
the  commander  in  chief  had  doner  ttbtbing 
mote  than  exercise  a  disci'etion  vested  io 
him,  and  that  that  House  should  be*  cau- 
tious in  submitting  the  military  govern- 
ment of  the  army,  which  was  a  part  of 
the  undotibted  prerogative  of  thb  crown,  to 
the  contrdul  of  the  many^headed  monater. 
Mr.  Whithtedsd  said,  that  he  and  many  of 
those  sitting  near  the  gallant  officer  could 
ease  his  apprehensions  6f  any  afai'O^Ing 
consequences  resulting  from  a  discustion 
of  this  sort.    He  (Mr.  W.)  had  in  1806 
{^resented  a  petition  ffb'm  Mr.  Cochrane 
Johnstone,  and  vet  forty  more  had  not 
been  presetited  tnat  session,  no^  bne  more. 
A  motion  had  been  made  in  the  cootse  of 
last  session,  respecting  what  was  thought 
the  improper  promotion  of  a  certain  offi- 
cei-,  idl-d  fiurghersh,  and  that  mtnioil  wa5 
hbt  only  acceded  to,  but  had  such  efiecr, 
th^t  that  promotioii  ^s  l-eVoked ;  iind  yet 
there  were  hot  forty  dtber  mbtioni  in  the 
same  sessiort,  no^  bhe  other  motion  of  a 
similar  tendency.    So  much  fdr  the  ima- 
ginary fears  of  the  gallant  dfficcr.    He 
knew  Well  the  necessity  of  due  subordiita- 
tioh  to  the  preservation  of  discipline;  but 
he  thought  that  disciplitae  was  id  no  in- 
cohsiderable  degree    maintained  by  the 
power  of  remonstrance  vestedl  111  every 
jnniof  officer  against  the  iilJUIttoe  of  m 
superior.     He   kne\V  alsb^  that  (iOflilng 
could  be  more  fbolish  id  t>riiicipie,  or 
mischievous  in  practice«  than  the  taking 
the  army  out  of  the  hitldk  of  the  cmwn; 
but  how  had  the  motion  before  them  any 
such  tendency  ?  it  was  to  receive  a  neti* 
tion,  that  complained  of  the  course  of  re- 
monstrance between  the  oAcef  and  the 
crown  having  beeU  obstructed.     It  had 
been  stated  thaf  the  cdmmande^  in  chief 
had  a  dilcretiDii  vested  in  him  by  Uw, 
wliich  discretion  ha  had  ohly  exercised  ik 
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the  f9if^  before  t^en ;  hut  the  fact  wa«« 
that  the  artiple  of  w^v  g^?e  (lo  such  dia* 
cretion.  [Here  he  read  it  to  the  Hoiise— 
It  stated  in  aubslance,  that  the  officer  ag- 
grieve^  s})ould  prefer  hjs  remonstrance  to 
the  <:Qi^nel  of  the  regicneilt^  to  be  b v  hiia 
forwarded  to  the  cpmiuaoder  in  cbieij  who 
W9S^iereupon  to  examine  into^aiMl  report 
upon^  the  merits  of  the  case  to  his  Ma- 
jesty.] Irlere  the  wpuds  were  "  to  fxa- 
mine  into  and  report  upon''' — report  upon; 
not  to  determine,  but  to  report-— according 
to  these  words,  and  ^looe  could  be  plainer, 
there  was  no  option  whatever.  Sir  David 
Dundas  did  not  report«^he  ^eterq^ined. 
But  tf^e  gallaot  ofiicer  fi^id  that  he  knew 
the  coatents  of  the  petition,  and  that  he 
believed  the  grievanpes  alLedged  thereio 
to  be  imaginary.  Why, reaMy,  he  thought 
the  sufferer  the  best  jadtge  whether  they 
were  so  or  not.  Against  that  opinion  of 
the  gaJlaiU  officer  there  was  opposed  his 
(Mr.  W.),  whio  h^d  read  the  statement  of 
theoi^  and  thought  tbeoi  heart>breaking. 
He  dQiihted  if  he  himself  could  have  sur- 
vived them'  But  \i  was  said  that  they 
CQiMJd  be  proved  to  be  imagiiiary-*-it  was 
to  t)(^  prcNof  they  chalton^d  them.** 

General  Croiifitrd  here  interposed,  aad 
saidj  that  Ih/e  epithet  he  bad  used  was 
'  nugatory.' 

Mr.  Wiiibnod  in  contmuation  wid,  that 
if  tjiey  ware  indeed  nugatory  that  would 
be  best  proved  by  receiving  the  petition  ; 
they  could  not  \m  warranted  in  presuoung 
them,  to  be  so  before  they  heacd  them. 
]^t  did  the  galUnt  officer  know  that  sir 
I>avid  Dundaa  had  offered  tocapt.  Foskett 
su»C4:  be  had  presented  his  remonatrauce, 
a  ms^rity  in  another  segiment?  Pid  this 
look  as.  if  the  oomaiander  in  chief  bad 
conceived  the  complaint  of  Mr.  Foekeu 
to  have  been  either  frivolous,  vexations, 
or  nugatory  ?  Ue  thought  that  an  oppo» 
site  conciosion  was  to  be  inferred  from  that 
oQer.  As  to  putting  the  army  under  the 
controoi  of  the  many-headed  BMNMter-*- 
that  that  House  wait  a  many-headed  mon- 
ster could  no.  doubt  he  easily  proved,  but 
that  it  assumed  any  share  in  the  military 
government  by  inouiring  into  abuses  whe- 
ther military  x>r  other,  was  not  ao  clear. 
He  should  vole  for  bringing  up  the  peti- 
tion, not  thinking  that  it  would*  tend  to 
those  iixegular  con,vulsions  (though,  by 
the  way,  he  had*  not  heaid  of  regnhtr  con- 
vqlsions)  of  which  the  gaUent  officer  waa 
fo  apfNiehensive. 

Mr.  MmmmSimm  waa  for  tte  petition 
being  toceived,  and  tmilMl  th«(  hit  gal- 


lant friend  would  be  prevailed  upon  to 
withdrayr  bis  oppo&itjon :  at  the  satnci 
time  he  thought  that  the  petitioner  might 
have  taken  an  opportunity  of  personally 
presenting  his  remonstrance  to  \\\t  King, 
lie  thought  the  cooupander  in  chief  had 
shewn  capt  Foskett  great  kindness,  if» 
forbearing  to  make  a  report  of  that  which 
might  have  been  prejudi4;ial  lo  his  cha« 
ratter,  ho  had  ofiered  him  a  majority  }n 
anotli/er  regiment.  That  be  thought  might 
be  the  case.  The  article  of  war  which 
had  been  spoken  of  was  generally  under* 
stood  to  refer  to  pecuniary  matters.  He 
however,  was  not  'against  the  petition 
being  brouffh^  up. 

Mr.  lackhart  also  opposed  the  petition ; 
as  receiving  petitions  from  the  army 
wonid,  in  his  opinion,  be  highly  injurious 
to  its  welfare  and  efficiency.  The  House 
ought  not  to  be  applied  to  but  when  there 
wa^  no  other  source  of  redrew  open  u>  the 
stthiicct  I 

Mr.  LifUlHfm  observed,  that  in  the  an* 
swer  of  the  military  secretary  of  tb^  com« 
mander  in  chief,  to  the  latter  of  the  peti* 
Uoner,  no  ground  was  stated  why  the  re- 
nwuMtraoce  was  not  duly  forwarded.  Ho 
should  not  advert  to  the  ornamental  parte 
of  a  gallant  officer's  speech,  they  had 
been  already  so  adec^aetely  answered.  It 
had  been  said  that  the  petitioner  sbonid 
have  gone  end  made  his  bow  at  the  leree. 
and  presented  his  remonstrance ;  thai  bn 
thought  would  have  been  an  irreguJar  and 
disrespectful  proceed*ng.  The  petitioner 
had  taken  e  better  and  more  regular 
cottiie.  He  could  not  adopt  the  eacplan»* 
tioa  tbiA  had  been  given  by  the  jud^  ad- 
vocate, nor»  if  he  o^dd,  dui  he  tkii&  that 
it  solved  the  difficulty.  He  had  not  the 
smallest  notion  that  this  motion  wonld 
have  been  opposed.  He  only  asked  of  the 
House  to  hear  the  petition*  and  put  the 
case  into  a  proper  train  for  investigation. 
He  was  not  acquainted  with  capt.  Foskett* 
and  when  that  gentleman  applied  to  bin 
to  present  his  petition,  he  frankly  toU  him 
his  reluctance,  that  it  was  very  little  hia 
disposition  to  institute  any  accusatory 
measures  against  a  prince  nf  the  blood* 
and  more  particularly  so,  on  account  4>C 
the  inquiry  proceeded  in  during  last  sea- 
sions,  respecting  the  duke  of  York ;  and 
also  from  having  observed,  that  the  Honae 
were  by  no  means  disposed  to  enterliitt 
onesiions  tending  lo  an  imevfeience  with 
Ine  nulitary  government  of  the  anw 
This,  however,  waa  mese  matter  of  fea^ 
k^,  and  nnght  net  to  be  allowed  to  inter* 
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fere  with  ft  principle  of  ptibjic  duty.  If 
that  House  was  to  be  deterred  from  the 
steady  .performance  of  its  duty,  either  by 
^  the  influence  of  the  crown  up6n  the  one 
hand,  or  popular  tumult  oii  the  other,  it 
signified  ver}^  little  whether  they  sat  or 
not — ^what  they  did  or  what  they  omitted 
'  to  do. 

Mr.  Secretary  Ryder  observed,  that 
when  he  was  judge  advocate  it  was  al- 
ways considered  discretionary  with  the 
commander  in  chief  to  lay  the  memorial 
of  any  officer  before  the  King  or  not. 

The  Petition  was  then  brought  up,  ^nd 
read,  as  follows : 

"  To  the  Honourable  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  Parliament  assembled. — The 
Humble  Petition  of  Henry  Foskett, 
Captain  in  the  15th  Regiment  of 
Light  Dragoons : 

<<  Shewetb ;  That  your  Petitioner  has 
been  an  officer  in  the  15th  light  dragoons, 
above  13  years,  and  senior  captain  in  that 
regiment  above  four  years.  That,  during 
tt|.e  last  mentioned  space  of  time,  he  has, 
hi  various  ways,  been  made  to  suffer,  from 
hit  colonel,  his  royal  highness  the  duke 
«f  Cumberland,  the  most  injurious  treat- 
ment, amounting  to  no  less  than  a  coarse  of 
ifcystematic  oppression.  That,  in  the  year 
1806,  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  ac- 
knowledged custom  and  constitution  of  the 
army,  his  royal  highness  endeavoured  to 
promote  an  officer  of  the  1 5th  Light 
Dragoons,  and  junior  to  your  petitioner, 
in  preference  to  him,  to  a  majority  in  the 
.  reginaent,  which  purpose  he  was  prevent- 
ed from  efTecting,  solely  by  the  interpost- 
tion  of  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of 
York,  at  that  time  the  commander  in  chief. 
That  your  petitioner  having,  on  the  above 
occasion,  solicited  a  week's  leave  of  ab- 
sence, in  order  the  more  certainly  to  ob- 
tain such  interposition,  by  means  of  a  per- 
sonal appeal,  in  support  of  a  memorial 
transmitted  to  the  commander  in  chief,  he 
was,  for  five  successive  months,  most 
vexatiously  refused  that  indulgence,  al- 
thoiJgh  he  was,  at  that  very  time,  entitled, 
under  general  orders,  to  leave  of  absence 
for  two  or  thr^e  months^  and  although 
junior  officers  were  then  actually  allowed 
that  permission.  That  your  petitioner, 
notwithstanding  his  final  saccess,  in  thus 
preventing  a  junior  officer  firom  being 
raised  above  him,  his,  from  that  time, 
been  unjustly  deprived  of  promotion,  in 
the  i^sual  course  of  his  reffiment,  to  the 
injury  not  only  of  your  petitioner,  but  of 


all  the  captains  and  subalterns  of  the  corps, 
whose  promotion  has  thereby  been^  and 
still  is,  entirely  stopped. 

''  Tliat,  in  the  year  1 809,  when  the  1 5th 
Light  Dragqons  was  ordered  upon  foreign 
service,  in  Spain,  your  petitioner,  thoagb 
senior  captain,  was  directed,  by  his  royal 
highness  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  to  re- 
main at  home  with  the  recruiting'  squa- 
dron.     That  upon  complaining    to    the 
commanding  officer  of  the  regiment,  of 
a  iflanagement  so    inconsistent  with  the 
established  custom  ofthe  army,  and  fraught 
with  such  extreme  hardship  to  your  peti- 
tioner, he  (the  commanding  officer)  dis- 
daining all  participation  in  the  transac- 
tion, referred  your  petitioner's  complaint 
officially  to  his  royal  highness  the  dakeof 
Cumberland,  by  whom  it  was  dismissed, 
and  who  dedared  the  arrangement  to  be 
unalterable. 

^'Thatyoirr  petitioner  thereupon  thought 
himself  bound  to  solicit  the  interference  of 
the  commander  in  chief,  when  the  duke 
of  Cumberland,  in  explanation  of  his  own 
conduct,  permitted    himself '  to   cast    on 
your  petitioner's  character  the  most  inju- 
rious aspersions,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  authority  from   whence  they  came, 
were  soon  proved  to  be  utterly  unfounded ; 
as  the  commander   in   chief,  though    at 
first  induced  by  them  to  sanction  the  ar- 
rangement of  which  they  were  the  as- 
signed cause,  yet,  upon  further  remons* 
trance  on  the  part  of  your  petitioner,  and 
on  further  consideration  ot  the  case,  his 
royal    highness   was  graciously    pleased 
to  revoke  his  consent  to  the  arrangement 
in  question,  and  to  direct  that  a  captain 
should  be  sent  home  from  the  regiment  in 
Spain,  upon  whose  arrival  the  petitioner 
was  to  be  at  liberty  to  join  ;  a  permission, 
however,  of  which,  gracious  and  accepta* 
ble  as  it  was,  your  petitioner  was  not  able 
to  take  advantage,  as  the  regiment  soon 
afterwards  retun\ed  home  ;  and  thus  your 
petitioner  was  oppressively  made  to  sustain 
the  irreparable  loss  of  an  opportunity,  so 
anxiously  desired  by  every  British  officer, 
of  serving  his  sovereign  and  his  country, 
against  their  foreign  enemies. 

"  That  your  petitioner  having  sufiered, 
during  so  long  a  time,  such  heavy  and 
complicated  injuries,  finding  himself  shut 
out  from  all  hopes  of  advancement  in  his 
profession,  by  the  avowed  determination 
of  his  commanding  officer  (expressed  in 
terms  the  most  injurious)  not  to  recon* 
meqd  him  for  promotioni ;  and  at  the  same 
time^  renderMl  an  imurmouatable  obstacle 
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to  the  advanceniMitof'eTery  of&cer»  jttot«r 
to    himself,  in  the  regiment;  .having «.ia 
▼atn  repeatedly  and  earnestly  called  for 
the  alrtctest  inTeatigatton  of  his  conduct, 
^md  declared  his  readiness*  and  even  hia 
anxiety,  to  meet  any  charge  that  could  be 
brought  agaiatt  hsm,  and  perceiving  that 
fi*eah  .  complaints  of    ill-treatment    only 
•ervad  to  subject  him  to  fresh  aspersions  ; 
your  petitioner  saw  that  he  had  no  chance 
Ibr  redress,  but  from  the  justice  of  the 
commander  in  chief*— >That  he,  therefore, 
in  the  month  of  July,  1609,  laid  his  case 
before  his  excellency,  imploring  his  in- 
terierence  and  protection. — That  this  com* 
mimication  was  accompanied  with  testi- 
monials to  the  ondeviating  good  conduct 
of    your  petitioner,  from   almost  every 
commanding  officer  of  the  regiment;  ooder 
whom  your  petitioner  had  served  ;  and 
who  must  have  had  far  better  opportuni- 
ties of  observing  his  general  deportment, 
than  his  royal,  highness  the  duke  of  Cum- 
bertand.  — *  That  while  your  petitioner's 
complaints  were  before  the  commander  in 
chief,  his  just  claims  to  promotion  were 
again  defeated,  by  the  introductitm  of  of- 
ficers from  other  regiments,  to  fill  up  the 
two  majorities  of  the  1 5th  Light  Dragoons, 
which  were  then  vacant :— -Then  seeing 
himself  thos  excluded  from  all  prospect 
of  relief,  in  the  ordinary  course,  your  pe« 
titioner  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
soliciting,  from  the  commander  in  chief, 
an  application  in  his  favour,  of  the   12th 
section  of  the  articles  of  war,  which  states 
that,  '  If  any  officer  shall  think  himself  to  • 
'  he  wronged  by  his  colonel,  or  the  com- 
'  mending  officer  -of  the  regimoit,  and 
'  shall,  upon  due  application  made  to  htm, 

*  be  refused  to  be  redressed,  h&may  com. 
'plain  to  the  general  commanding  in 
'  chief  our  forces^  in  order  to  obtain  jna- 

*  tice ;  who  is  thereby  required  to  ekamtae 
<  into  snch  complaiat,  and  either  by  him-  . 
'  self,  or  by  our  secretary  at  war,  to  make 
/  bis  report  to  us  tbereopen,  in  order  lo ' 

*  receive  our  farther  directions.' 
-  '*  That  your  petitioner  accordingly  on  ( 
the  fi6th  of  September,  1809,  addressed  a 
letter  to  colonel  Gordon,  military  secre-i 
tary,  for  the  consideration  of  the  com-; 
maoder  in  chief,  in  which,  afier  briefly ' 
recapitulating  tlie  injuries,  of  which  he  I 
<had  inefiectaally  complained,  he  express-; 
ly  reqeested  the  commander  in  chief,  in 
conformity  with  the  12th  saclien  of  the 
articles  of  war,  to  examine  into  the  com- 
plaints  which  he  had  hid  belbre  him,  and 
<aBles8.be  was  graciaatly  pleased  to  aflford 
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him  redreii}  to  make  histteport  to  his 
Majesty  thereupon.  That*  this  requesto 
being  attended  with  no  other  eiFeet  thaa 
an  offer  of  promotion. in  a  regiment  of  in- 
fantry, which  yonr  petitioner  could  not 
'  accept,  consistently  either  with  his  owis 
just  claims*  his  wounded  feelings^  and  hia 
afpersed  character,  or,  in  the  situation  irs 
which  he  was  placed,  with  what  was  due 
from  liim  to  the  army^^he  has  since,  in  tw(» 
sabsequent  letters,  expKcitly  repeated  hit 
request,  that  the  commander  in  chief  would' 
investigate  his  complaints,  and  report  to 
his  majesty  tliereupon ;  to  which  request 
he  at  length  received  an  official  answer 
from  the  military  secretary,  dated  February^ 
the  J^h,  J  810,  and  couched  in  the  follow* 
ing  terms : — 
" '  Sir ;«— I  have  not  failed  to  lay  before 

*  the  commander  in  chief  your  letter  of 

*  the  lOth  jnstant,  ^nd  I  am  directed  ta 
'  acquaint  you,  that  sir  David  Dandaa  doea 
'  not  see.stttOScient  grounds  for  complying 

*  with  your  request.        (Signed.) 

*  H.  TORRBNS/ 

*'  That,  hy  this  refusal,  on  -  the  pari  of 
the  commander  i|i  chief,,  to  comply  with 
your  petitioner's  request,  as  above  etatedi 
unless  your  honourable  House  shall  be 
pleased'  to  afibrd  him  rehel^  he  has  no 
means  of  •  redress  for :  the  wrongs  which 
have  been  heaped  upon  him,  in  his  tmiu 
tary  character ;  in  .as  mach  ai  the  12th 
section  of  the  articles  of  war,  afford  the 
only  remedy,  of  which,  an  officer  of  the 
army*  who  has  bean  wronged  by  hia  colo« 
Del,  and  by  him  refused  redress,  can  avail 
himself;  and  that,  therefore,  the  denial  of 
jusUce  in  your  petitioner's  caaei  by  the 
oonmiaader  in  chief,  in  direct  violation  of 
the  articles  of  war,  is  a  most  serious  ia* 
jary^  not  only  to  your  petiiieaer  but  alaa 
to  the  whole  avmy,  by  rendering  nugatory 
the-  only.'  rtmedy  aflbrded  to  officers 
against  the  acts  of  .their  superiors,  and  by 
thus  depriving  them  of  the  inestimable 
right,  so  am^y  secured  to  every  other 
cfans  of  British  subjects,  that  of  employing 
the  means  provided  by  the  law  and'Coo*' 
stitutionjior  the  redtess  of  oppireniois  and 
injustice. 

**  All  which  your  petitioner  most  hum- 
biy  submits  to  'the  consideration  of  your 
honourable  House,  being  ready  to  verify^ 
the  same.  And  he  implores  vour  honour'* 
able  House,  to  afibvd  him  such  relief,  as  ta 
its  wisdom  shall  seem  meet.^— And  yoor 
petitioner  shall  ever  pray,  &c. 

(Signed)  HsNBY  Foskett.    ^  • 

Capt.  J^th  Ll  Dragoona^ 
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fere  with  fl  pHhciple  of  public  duty.  If 
that  House  was  to  be  deterred  from  the 
steady  .performance  of  its  duty«  either  by 
^  the  influence  of  the  crown  upbn  the  one 
hand,  or  popular  tumult  oil  the  other,  it 
signified  very,  little  ^^hether  they  sat  or 
not — ^what  they  did  or  what  they  omitted 
to  do. 

Mr.  Secretary  Ryder  observed,  that 
when  he  was  judge  advocate  it  was  al- 
ways considered  discretionary  with  the 
commander  in  chief  to  lay  the  memorial 
of  any  officer  before  the  King  or  not. 

The  Petition  was  then  brought  up,  imd 
read,  as  follows : 

"  To  the  Honourable  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  Parliament  assembled. — The 
Humble  Petition  of  Henry  Foskett, 
Captain  in  the  13th  Regiment  of 
Light  Dragoons : 

**  Shewetb ;  That  your  Petitioner  has 
been  an  officer  in  the  15th  light  dragoons, 
above  13  years,  and  senior  captain  in  that 
regiment  above  four  years.  That,  during 
the  last  mentioned  space  of  time,  he  has, 
in  various  ways,  bfeen  made  to  suffer,  from 
his  colonel,  his  royal  highness  the  duke 
6f  Cumberland,  the  most  injurious  treat- 
ment, amounting  to  no  less  than  a  course  of 
systematic  oppression.  That,  in  the  year 
1806,  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  ac- 
knowledged custom  and  constitution  of  the 
army,  his  royal  highness  endeavoured  to 
promote  an  officer  of  the  15th  Light 
Dragoons,  and  junior  to  your  petitioner, 
in  preference  to  him,  to  a  majority  in  the 
.  regiment,  which  purpose  he  was  prevent- 
ed Irom  effecting,  solely  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of 
York,  at  that  time  the  commander  in  chief. 
That  your  petitioner  having,  on  the  above 
occasion,  solicited  a  week's  leave  of  ab- 
sence, in  order  the  more  certainly  to  ob- 
tain such  interposition,  by  means  of  a  per- 
sonal appeal,  in  support  of  a  memorial 
transmitted  to  the  commander  in  chief,  he 
was,  for  five  successive  months,  most 
vexatiously  refused  that  indulgence,  al- 
though he  was,  at  that  very  time,  entitled, 
under  general  orders,  to  leave  of  absence 
for  two  or  throe  months^  and  although 
junior  officers  were  then  actually  allowed 
that  permission.  That  your  petitioner, 
notwithstandine  his  final  success,  in  thus 
preventing  a  junior  officer  from  being 
raised  above  him,  has,  from  that  time, 
been  unjustly  deprived  of  promotion,  in 
the  usual  course  of  hia  regiment,  to  the 
injury  not  only  of  your  petitioaeo  but  of 


all  the  captains  and  subalterns  of  the  corps, 
whose  promotion  has  thereby  been,  a^nd 
still  is,  entirely  stopped. 

"  lliat,  in  theyear  1 808,  when  the  15th. 
Light  .Drag9ons  was  ordered  upon  foreignr 
service,  in  Spain,  your  petitiY>ner,  though 
senior  captain,  was  directed,  by  his  royal 
highness  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  to  re- 
main at  home  with  the  recruiting  squa- 
dron. That  upon  complaining  to  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  regiment,  of 
a  mfanageroent  so  inconsistent  with  the 
established  custom  ofthe  army,  and  fraught 
with  such  extreme  hardship  to  your  peti- 
tioner, he  (the  commanding  c^cer)  dis- 
daining all  participation  in  the  transac- 
tion, referred  your  petitioner's  complaint 
officially  to  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of 
Cumberland,  by  whom  it  was  dismissed, 
and  who  declared  the  arrangement  to  be 
unalterable. 

'<ThatyoUr  petitioner  thereupon  thought 
himself  bound  to  solicit  the  interference  of 
the  commander  in  chief,  when  the  duke 
of  Cumberland,  in  explanation  of  his  own 
conduct,  permitted  himself '  to  cast  on 
your  petitioner's  character  the  most  inju- 
rious aspersions,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  authority  from  whence  thev  came, 
were  soon  proved  to  be  utterly  unrounded ; 
as  the  commander  in  chier,  though  at 
first  induced  by  them  to  sanction  the  ar- 
rangement of  which  they  were  the  as- 
signed cause,  yet,  upon  further  remons- 
trance on  the  part  of  your  petitioner,  and 
on  further  consideration  ot  the  case,  his 
royal  highness  was  graciously  pleased 
to  revoke  his  consent  to  the  arrangement 
in  question,  and  to  direct  that  a  captain 
should  be  sent  home  from  the  regiment  in 
Spain,  upon  whose  arrival  the  petitioner 
was  to  be  at  liberty  to  join  ;  a  permission, 
however,  of  which,  gracious  and  iccepta* 
hie  as  it  was,  your  petitioner  was  not  able 
t(i  take  advantage,  as  the  regiment  soon 
afterwards  returiied  home  ;  and  thus  your 
petitioner  was  oppressively  made  to  sustain 
the  irreparable  loss  of  an  opportunity,  so 
anxiously  desired  by  every  British  officer, 
of  serving  his  sovereign  and  his  country, 
against  their  foreign  enemies. 

"  That  your  petitioner  having  suffered, 
during  so  long  a  time,  such  heavy  and 
complicated  injuries,  finding  himself  shut 
out  trom  all  hopes  of  advancement  in  his 
profession,  by  the  avowed  determination 
of  hit  commanding  officer  (expressed  iit 
terms  the  most  injurious)  not  to  recom*-' 
meqd  him  for  promotioni ;  and  at  the  tame 
timej  rendefed  aa  insurmountable  c^taoto 
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to  the  adTancemtniof'eTery  officer,  jooier 
to  biniMlfy  in  the  regiment;  having *ia 
vein  repeatedly  and  earnestly  called  for- 
the  strictest  investigation  of  his  conduct, 
and  declared  his  readiness*  and  even  his 
anxiety,  to  ineet  any  charge  that  could  be 
brought  agaiiMt  him,  and  perceiving  that 
fresh  complaints  of  ill-treatment  only 
lervod  to  subject  him  to  fresh  aspersions  ; 
your  petiUoner  saw  that  he  had  no  chance 
for  redress,  but  from  th«  justice  of  the 
commander  in  chief*— That  he,  therefore, 
in  the  month  of  July,  1609«  laid  his  case 
before  his  excellency,  imploring  his  in- 
terference and  protection. — That  this  com- 
munication was  accompanied  with  testi- 
monials to  the  undeviating  good  conduct 
of  your  petitioner,  from  almost  every 
commanding  officer  of  the  regiment;  under 
whom  your  petitioner  had  served ;  and 
who  must  have  had  far  better  opportuni* 
ties  of  observing  kuA  general  deportment, 
than  his  royal,  highness  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland. —  That  while  your  petitioner's 
complaints  were  before  the  commander  in 
chief,  his  just  claims  to  promotion  were 
again  defeated,  by  the  introduction  of  of- 
ficers from  other  regiments,  to  fill  up  the 
two  majorities  of  the  1 5th  Light  Dragoons, 
which  were  then  vacant  :~-Then  seeing 
himself  thus  excluded  from  all  prospect 
of  relief,  in  the  ordinary  course,  your  pe- 
titioner was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
eoiiciting,  from  the  commander  in  dhief, 
an  application  in  his  favour,  of  the  12th 
flection  of  the  articles  of  war,  which  states 
that,  '  If  any  officer  shall  think  himself  to  • 
'  be  wronged  by  his  colonel,  or  the  com- 
'manding  officer  -of  the  regiment,  and 
'  shall,  upon  due  application  made  to  him, 

*  be  refused  to  be  redressed,  he>may  com* 
'plain  to  the  general  commanding  in 
'  chief  our  forces^  in  order  to  obtain  jus- 

*  tice ;  who  is  thereby  required  to  examine 
«  into  snch  complaint,  and  either  by  him-  . 
'  self,  or  by  our  secretary  at  war,  to  make 
/  hit  report  to  us  thereopon,  in  order  to 

*  receive  oar  farther  directions/ 
-  "  That  your  petitioner  accordingly  on . 
the.fi6th  of  September,  1809,  addressed  a 
letter  to  colonel  Gordon,  military  secre- 1 
tary,  for  the  consideration  of  the  com- : 
mander  in  chief,  in  which,  after  briefly , 
recapitnlating  the  injuries,  of  which  he  I 
liad  inefiectaally  complained,  he  express- ; 
Jy  requested  the  commander  in  chief,  in  - 
conformity  with  the   12th  section  of  the 
articles  of  war,  to  examine  into  the  com- 
plaints which  he  had  laid  before  him,  and 
<anless  lie  was  gracMQfliy  pitaitd  to  aflbrd 
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him  redraft)  to  make  histteporr  to  bis 
Majesty  thereopon.  That'  this  request) 
being  attended  with  no  other  effect  than 
an  ofier  of  promotion  in  a  regiment  of  in- 
fantry, which  your  petitioner  could  not 
'  accept,  consistently  either  with  his  own 
just  claims,  his  wounded  feelings^  and  hia 
aspersed  character,  or,  in  the  situation  in 
which  he  was  placed,  with  what  was  due 
from  Kim  to  the  army^he  has  since,  in  twA 
subsequent  letters,  explicitly  repeated  his 
request,  that  the  commander  in  chief  would^ 
investigate  his  complaints,  and  report  to 
his  majesty  thereupon ;  to  which  request 
he  at  length  received  an  official  answer 
from  the  military  secretary,  dated  February 
the  J  2th,  1 8  ]  0,  and  couched  in  the  follow^ 
ing  terms : — 

" '  Sir ;— I  have  not  failed  to  lay  before 
*  the  commander  in  chief  your  letter  of 
'  the  iOth  instant,  and  i  am  directed  to 
'  acquaint  you,  that  sir  David  Dimda!B  doea 
<  not  see  soifficient  ground*  for  complying 
'  with  your  request        (Signed.) 

*  H.  TORBBNS.' 

"  That,  i»y  this  refusal,  on  the  part  of 
the  commander  vfi  chief,'  to  comply  with 
your  petitioner's  request,  as  above  etated^ 
unless  your  honourable  House  shall  be 
pleased*  to  afford  him  reliet^  he  has  no 
means  of  •  redress  for .  the  wrongs  whicli 
have  been  heaped  upon  him,  in  his  mill* 
tary  character ;  in  .as  much  aa  the  ISth 
section  of  the  articles  of  war,  affi>rd  the 
only  remedy,  of  which,  an  officer  of  the 
army,  who  has  been  wronged  by  his  colo* 
nol,  and  by  him  refused  redress,  can  avail 
himieif ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  deniai  of 
justice  in  your  petitioner's  casoi  by  tha 
oommander  in  chief) 'in  direot  violation  of 
the  articles  of  war,  is  a  meet  serious  iis* 
jttry^  not  only  to  your  petitieaer  but  also 
to  the  whole  aamy,  by  rendering  nugatory 
the  only,  remedy  aflbrded  4o  officera 
against  the  acts  of  .their  taperiorsa  and  by 
t&ia  depriving  them  of  too  inestimable 
right,  so  am|My  secured  to  every  other 
class  of  British  subjecto,  that  of  employing 
the  means  provided  by  the  law  aiid>coo*> 
stitution^for  the  redsess  of  oppression  and 
injustice. 

"  AH  which  your  petitioner  most  hom« 
biy  sobmits  to  'the  consideratiott  of  your 
honourable  House,  being  ready  to  verify^ 
the  same.  And  he  implores  your  hoaour** 
able  House,  to  affiird  him  such  relief,  as  tn 
its  wisdom  shall  seem  meet.— And  your 
petitioner  shall  ever  pray,  &c. 

(Signed^  Haiiav  Foskett. 

Cant.  Jdth  Ll  Dragojuia^ 
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Mr.  l^ukitm  ilien  moved.  That  the  pe* 
tiiimn  be  laid^upon  the  table. 

Sir  i/.  M(mtg(n9ttry  objected  to  this  ;  as 
it  was  a  cooiplatiit  tor  not  being  promoted, 
according  to  the  expeciatioiiR  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  petitioned.  11  ta  Majesty  had 
a  right  to  promote  whom  he' thought  fit; 
and  it  would  be  improper  for  the  House 
to  interfere.  The  person  promoted  over 
captain  Foskett,  was  not  a  junior,  but  a 
senior  officer  to  him.  Th^  reason  why 
he  was  not  sent  with  the  regiment  to  Por- 
tugal was,  because  his  troop  was  the  worst 
in  the  regimpent,  and  therefore  the  fittest 
to  be  left  on  the  recruiting  service. 
When  the  House  knew  the  cause  of  his 
not  being  so  rapid (y  promoted  as  he  ex- 
pected, they  would  acquiesce  in  the  justice 
of  his  colonel.  The  cause  was  this :  Cap- 
tain Foskett,  an  old  officer,  had  gone  oat 
as  a  second  in  a  duel,  with  two  boys  of  16 
and  )7  years  of  age,  and  suffered  them  to 
|ry  to  murder  each  other,  by  firing  no 
fewer  than  six  shots.  It  was  great  grace 
and  indulgence  in  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land, that  this  was  passed  over  at  the 
time  :  for  had  it  been  reported  to  his  Ma- 
jesty,' captain  Foskett's  name  would  have 
been  struck  out  of  the  army  list. 
<  Mr.  WhUbread  said,  he  had  not  any 
knowledge,  and  never  had  heard  any 
thing  of  capt.  Foskett,  but  what  he  had 
heard  from  his  bon«  friend.  He  would 
admit,  if  that  was  true  which  was  stated 
by  ban.  gentlemen  opposite,  that  his  nama 
deserved  to  be  struck  oft*  the  military  list, 
and  on  that  account  he  ought  not  to  have 
been  ofiered  a  majority  in  another  regi- 
ment He  had  ofiered  to  produce  recom- 
mendations, in  favour  of  his  character,  as 
an  officer,  and  there  was  not  a  voucher  of- 
fered to  shew  they  did  not  deserve  full 
credit  Under  these  cdnaideratimis,  he 
could  not  see  an  objection  to  the  petition 
being  laid  on  the  table. 

General  Pkippi  thought  it  waa  highly 
improper  that  the  House  should  interfere. 

General  Liift  could  not  perceive  where 
the  cause  of  complaint  lay.  There  was 
no  charge  of  a  junior  officer  being  raised 
Id  rank  above  him. 

The  Oumoiikr  tf  the  Exchequer  thought 
no  beneficial  result  to  captain  Foskett 
rquki  arise  from  the  petition  being  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  uble.  No  allegations  were 
«nade  of  his  having  been  refused  promo- 
lion  improperly.  No  junior  officers,  it  ap- 
peared, had  been  promoted  in  preference 
4o  him.  He  had  no  right  to  complain  of 
^ng  lafi  bisbind  when  the  refiment  went 


on  service.  That  was  a  regimental  ar« 
rangement,  which  rested  in  M^e  first  in« 
stance  with  the  colonel  of  his  regiment,  iit 
the  next,  with  the  commander  in  chief, 
it  had  been  at  first  so  arranged  by  the 
colonel  of  his  regiment,  and  '^t  was  in  a 
way  of  being  redressed  by  the  commander 
in  chief  when  the  regiment  returnedv  But 
it  was  then  said,  why  was  he  appointed  Co 
replace  an  officer  in  Spain,  and  why  of- 
fered a  m^fjority  in  another  regiment? 
seeing  his  conduct  had  been  improper, 
if  he  bad  been  concerned  in  a  duel  two  or 
three  years  before,  though  that  might  be 
an  obstacle  to  his  promotion  in  his  own 
regiment,  yet  if  it  was  not  thought  proper 
to  bring  him  to  a  court  martial  on  that  ac- 
count, it  was  hard  that  that  should  hang 
over  him  for  ever,  and  prevent  his  rising 
in  another  regiment  With  respect  to  the 
article  of  war,  the  utmost  extent  of  it  was, 
that  the  commander  in  chief  should  exa- 
mine each  complaint,  and  report  lipon  it 
to  the  king,  where  the  case  required  it 
This  case  was  not  thought  to  require  it 
The  army,  it  appeared,  understood  that 
article  to  refer  exclusively  to  pecuniary 
matters.  What  was  there  to  complain  of, 
when,  because  the  commander  in  chief 
could  not  report  favourably,  he  declined 
making  any  report  at  all  ?  If  he  complain- 
ed of  marching  in  the  rain,  or  any  thing 
equally  frivolous,  would  it  be  said  a  report 
should  be  made  ?  Under  all  the  circum- 
stances, as  he  apprehended  no  ulterior 
mischief  from  it,  if  it  were  a  matter  of 
doubt  whether  or  not  the  petition  ought 
to  lie  on  the  table,  he  would,  in  all  such 
cases,  give  no  opposition  to  a  motion  to 
that  effect. 

Mr.  Jf^  Smith  thought  it  was  quite  a 
different  case,  where  a  commander  in  chief 
was  called  on  by  an  officer  for  a  court- 
martial,  which  lie  took  at  his  own  risk,  and 
a  commander-in-chief  thinking  he  oaght 
to  be  brought  to  a  court-martiwyf»fl  Boak- 
ing  it  a  barrier  to  the  officer's  promotion^ 
and  although  he  will  not  bring  him  to 
trial,  keep  it  hovering  over  his  head.  He 
should  vote  for  laying  the  petition  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  Lyttletim  was  not  inclined  to  make 
many  remarks,  as  he  would  have  an  op- 
portunity, on  a  future  day,  to  enforce  hii 
arguments.  The  petitioner  complained 
that  he  was  aspersed,  because  he  was  a 
second  in  a  duel,  where  something  like 
murder  might  have  taken  place.  He  had 
made  every  inquiry  into  the  circumstancet 
of  this  duel,  and  lewnod  that  aefwal  aliota 
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had  been  fired,  bat  t^t  the  petitioner  had 
tried  every  means  to  prevent  it;  but»from 
the  abosive  language  of  one  of  the  ^irin- 
cipalt,  he  coald  not  8oc«eed.  One  of 
them  was  wounded  sligbtly  in  the  leg. 
Both  of  the  principals  were  put  under  an 
arrestj  and,  after  a  short  time,  dismissed 
irom  that  arrest.  He  could  not  therefore 
allow  capiatn  Foskett^s  character  to  be 
whispered  away,  or  assertions  made  that 
could  not  be  supported*  He  had  applied 
to  his  lie ut.- colonel  for  a  court-martial, 
which  was  granted  as  far  as  his  mfluence 
went.  It  had  been  said  by  an  hon. 
baronet,  that  the  reason  captain  Foskett 
was  left  behind  was,  that  his  troop  was  the 
worst  in  the  regiment ;  this  he  did  not 
know  ;  but  be  had  learned  it  was  unusual 
to  leave  a  senior  captain  at  home,  when 
his  regiment  was  ordered  on  foreigil  ser- 
vice. 

The  petition  was  then  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table. 


HOVSB   OF   COMMONS. 

Mondmf,  AprU  30. 

[King's  Mbs^agb  kblatino  to  the 
Duke  op  Brunswick.]  Ibe  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  brought  up  a  Message 
from  his  Majesty,  which  was  read  from 
the  chair,  and  was  to  the  following  effect : 

<*  G.  R.  His  Majesty  finds  it  necessary 
to  comrounicHte  to  the  House  of  Common^, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  continued  oc- 
cupation of  the  territories  of  the  duke  of 
Brunswick  Wolfenbuttel,  on  the  continent, 
and  the  unfortunate  events  in  the  year 
1 800,  which  were  attended  by  the  lament- 
ed death  of  his  illustrious  father,  his  serene 
highness  has,  after  a  series  of  the  most 
gallant  but  unsuccessful  exertions,  been 
obliged  to  seek  an  asylum  in  his  Majesty's 
dominions.  His  Majesty,  under  these 
circumstances,  recommends  that  the  House 
will  make  some  provision  for  his  serene 
highness,  until  «uch  time  as  the  state  of 
the  continent  may  enable  him  to  return  to 
his  own  dominions.  His  Majesty  relies 
on  his  faithful  parliament  to  make  a  pro- 
vision suitable  to  the  rank  and  fortune  of 
a  prince  so  nearly  allied  to  his  Majesty's 
throne,  and  for  whom  his  Majesty's  feel- 
jogs  are  so  strongly  interests  d/' 

The  Message  was  ordered  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  on  Thursday  next. 


aOUSB  OF  COMMONS. 

IWsdoy,  Mt^  I. 
^DauaY    Lamb    TsBA^Tas    PfiTtriQK.] 


-*Mr.  P.  ilfoore  preBflnted  a  Petition  iWnii 
the  right  hon.  Hichard  Brinsley  Sheridan 
on  behalf  of  himseK'  and  other  proprietors 
of  the  late  theatre  royal  Drury  lane; 
setting  forth,  '<  That  tlie  late  theatre  royal 
in  Drury  Laaa  was  erected  in  the  year 
i793  by  means  of  subscription  shares^ 
amounting  to  the  sum  of  150,000/. ;  and 
that  owing  to  the  great  tiiiscalcolation 
of  the  architect  employed  to  build  the 
same,  and  to  various  other  unforeseen 
circumstances,  the  theatre  was  left  uc^er 
a  ^eat  accumulation  of  debt  after  the  ex- 
penditure* of  the  said  sum  of  150,000/. ; 
and  that  in  the  year  1802,  the  whole  af« 
fairs  and  demands  on  the  theatre  were  r«s« 
gulated  under  an  order  of  the  court  of  chan* 
eery  ;  and  that  the  property  thus  ctrcum« 
stanced,  and  m  the  progressive  discharge 
of  those  demands,  was  wholly  destroyed 
by  the  calamity  of  fie  in  the  month  of 
February  1 B09,  being  insured  <Mily  in  ths 
comparative  small  amount  of  S5,000/L$ 
and  that»  under  these  circumstances,  thn 
proprietors,  duly  considering  the  intereBti 
of  the  various  persons  whose  property  to 
so  large  an  amount  has  been  mnbarked  in 
the  undertaking,  find  that  the  only  adap 
qUate  mode  to  do  justice  to  such  person^ 
-and  to  rebuild  the  theatre,  is  by  transfer* 
ring  the  property- to  a  large  body  of  sub* 
scribers,  who  are  willing  to  raise  a  fiind 
adequate  to  the  accoinplishmeol  of  that 
object,  on  the  sole  condition  that  the  sob* 
scribing  individuals  shall  not  be  subject 
to  any  call  or  demand  beyond  the  amount 
of  their  original  sobscriptloos  ;  and  there* 
fore  praying,  for  leave  to  bring  In  a  bill 
for  effecting  the  purposes  before-men* 
tioned.  and  for  such  other  purpoaea  aa 
may  be  necessary  for  supporting.  ntfiin<- 
taining,  and  improving  the  said  property, 
under  such  regulations  and  restrictiooa 
as  to  the  House  shall  seem  meet.'' 

Ordered,  That  the  said  Petition  be  re« 
ferred  to  a  Committee. 

[Sicilian  Subsidy.]  Mr.  LuMngtm^ 
brought  u^  the  Heport  of  the  Committee  of 
Supply  which  sat  yesterday,  of  their  reso* 
lutioii'fur  granting  to  his  Majesty  the  son 
of  400,000/.  to  make  good  bis  engagement 
with  his  Sicilian  Majesty  for  the  present 
year. 

Mr.  Lambe  opposed  the  resolution,  inas- 
much as  the  grant  exceeded  by  lOO.OOOl. 
the  original  stipulation  with  bii»  Sicilian 
Majesty.  The  proposition  for  this  addi- 
tional grant,  he  understood,  was  founded 
upon  an  alledgement  that  it  was  rendered 
necaasary  by   certain  other  stipulationa . 
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not  yet  finally  adjusted  ;  and  he  thought 
it  a  bad  precedent  to  grant  so  large  a  sum 
of  the  public  money   upon  stipulaiions 
that  might  never  take  place.     He  thought, 
therefore,  the  House  would  ue  deserting 
its  duty  ill  voting  away  so  large  a  sum 
of  the  public  mon(*y>  without  having  a 
very  strong  case  made  out  to  prove  an 
urgent  necessity  for  it,  or  that  some  se- 
rious mconVenience   might  arise  from  a 
deJay  of  the  grant  until  the  stipulations 
were  ratified.      With  respect  to  the  al- 
Jedgfd  stipulations,  he  was  anxious  to  *as* 
certain  whether  any  of*  them  were  of  a 
commercial  nature.     His  reason  was  that 
from  authority  in  which  he  confided,  he 
had  understood  that  not>«ithstanding  the 
assistance  Great  Britain  aiTorded  the  Sici- 
lian government,  and  though  there  was  a 
l^reat  demand  for  British   produce,  still 
this- country,  in  a  commercial  intercourse, 
was  the  least  favoured ; '  and  that  actually 
dtities    were  levied    upon    such  articles 
tantamount  to  a  direct  prohibition.     He 
understood   aldo,  there  was  a  commercial 
treaty  in  existence  between  this  country 
and  Sicily*,  upon  which  our  interests  were 
grcrsitty  negflected  by  the  British  govern- 
ihant.      On  this  point  he  was  not  sure 
whether  he  correctiv  stated  the  fiact.     He 
utidenstood  also,  that  the  people  of  Sicily 
^ompkiued  t4iat  this  country,  by  the  occu* 
]iationoftheir  island,  had  drawn  upon  them 
the  hostility  of  France^     A  vast  ex  pence, 
loo,  was  mcurred  to  this  country  in  the 
necessity  of  detaching  so  great  a  portion 
of  our  disposable  force  as   IO,<Jteo  men, 
t^.  keep' up  an  army  for  the  defence  of 
that  island.     Such  ah  expence  ought  riot 
to  be  incurred,  without  some  adequate  ob- 
ject of  advantage,  and  not  tnerely  for  ena- 
bling the  Sicilian  goveniment  to  maintain 
principles  of  domination  over  its  subjects 
that  were  very  oppressive  and  obnoxious 
to  the  people 'of  that  island,  and  which 
rendered  them    highly   dissatisfied  with 
their  government.     Of  this  fact  his  Ma- 
jesty's ministers  were  fully  apprised  in 
the  dispatches  received  frota  the  British 
officers  in  the  island.     It  was  well  known 
that  the  people  of  that  country  were  anx- 
ious for  a  reform  in  their  government, 
which  they  would  wish  to  effect  through 
the  means  of  England,  rather  than  of  any 
other  nation ;  but  even  through  Buona- 
parte rather  than  not  at  all.     Experience 
nad  proved,  that  the  French,  with  all  the 
insidious  designs  and  rapacious  cruelties 
which  designated  their  character  in  every 
country  where  they  obtaihed  a  footing. 


had  gttll  the  art  of  persuading  tfae  pdpil. 
lation  of  those  countries,  that  their  abject 
was  the  public  good,  thus  inducing  nun»- 
bers  to  become  their  partisans.  He  thought 
therefore  it  was  the  duty  as  well  as  the 
sound  policy  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  to 
use  their  influence  with  that  government 
which  they  were  su bsid  izing and  defending, 
to  adopt  such  a  system  of  reform  as  would 
at  once  satisfy  and  attach  the  people  ;  in- 
stead of  teaching  that  government  to  rei|r 
solely  upon  the  defence  of  British  troops, 
maintained  at  so  great  an  expence  to  this 
country,  and  which  occupied  so  very  ira*> 
portant  a  portion  of  oat  disposable  force, 
and  required  so  considerable  a  number  of 
oar  transports  which  were  essentially  ne^ 
cessary  to  other  objects  of  the  public 
service. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Excbtquer  said, 
though  the  hon.  gent,  had  entered  into  a 
very  wide  field  upon  jhe  present  occasion, 
he  would  confine  himself  merely  to  notiot 
such  parts  as  applied  to  the  question  of  the 
grant  before  the  House.  From  what  had 
falltn  from  the  hon.  gent.,  he  understood 
him,  though  opposing  this  vote,  to  be 
friendly  to  our  connexions  with  Sicily; 
and  indeed,  when  he  considered  that  not 
only  the  present,  but  ail  the  governments  of 
this  country,  and  men  of  all  parties,  had 
held  this  connexion  as  of  value  in  every 
political  view,  as  well  as  with  regard  to 
our  commercial  interests  in  Malta  and  the 
Mediterranean,  he  thought  he  might  as- 
sume, that  there  was  no  diflerence  of  opi- 
nion as  to  the  importance  of  preserving 
the  independence  of  Sicily  from  the  grasj> 
of  Buonaparte.  This  bad  been  so  felt  at 
all  times,  that  every  government  thought 
it  worth  a  great  expense;  and  to  this 
consideration  it  must  also  be  superadded, 
as  the  hon.  gent,  himself  had  acknow- 
ledged, that  we  were  bound  to  Sicily  by 
ties  of  good  faith,  from  the  circumstances 
attending  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with 
France.  He  was  airaid  the  hon.  gent,  had 
gone  a  little  too  much,  not  only  into  ac- 
counts derived  from  Sicily,  but  mto  such 
as  might  easily  be  traced  to  another  quar- 
ter. That  there  was  a  general  dislike 
to  the  Sicilian  as  well  as  to  all  old  govern- 
ments—that tho  intrigues  of  France  might 
have  been  in  some  instances  successful — 
and  that  there  might  be  some  disaffected 
— he  was  not  prepared  to  deny  ;  but 
that  the  feeling  was  unirersal  there  was 
no  proof.  Reports  might  come  from  Si-> 
cily  to  that  effbct;  for  were  there  not 
even  in  this  cooiitry»  men,  mti4f  wUd, 
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Ibolish  and  wicked  enough  ia  S9j»  diat 
tiiere  was  ooUiiog,  even  among  ourselves, 
worth  fighting  for  j  and  who  (bund  such 
inveleraieiaubs  in  our  constitution,  as  to  be 
feady  rather  than  submit  to  li,  to  submit  to 
French*tyranny,  with  all  iu  evils }  But  this 
did  not  prove  that  this  government  ought  to 
intrude  alterations  of  system  on  other  go- 
vernments ;  for,  whatever  reforms  in  our 
own  enlightened  country  we  might  judge 
right,  it  did  not  thei^ore  become  us  to 
iorce  on  others.  We  ought  to  be  averse 
then  to  prescribing  terms  which  could 
never  be  done  wisely ;  and  if  we  inter- 
fered at  all,  it  aught  to  be  by  advice  and 
suggestion,  and  rot  by  controul ;  and  the 
more  so,  as  it  must  be  to  a  party  to  whom 
we'  were  afford  tug  aid  and  protection,  Jt 
'was  the  object  of  his  Majesty's  government 
to  maintain  the  indepepdence  of  Sicily^ 
against  Bmmaparte  ;  but  to  intermeddle 
with  the  form  of  government  in  that  island 
would  be,  in  bis  eonceptioa,  to  violate  the 
principles  of  good  faith  with  that  prince 
with  whom  we  were  in  alhance.  With 
respect  to  the  additional  sum  of  100,000/. 
now  voted,  he  begged  to  remind  the  hon. 
member  that  a  stroilar  sum  was  voted  in 
the  last  session  of  parliament,  although  it 
was  not  advaifced.  1  he  grant  was  thought 
necessary  with  a  view  to  render  the  sum 
stipulated  as  efiective  as  possible,  without 
burthening  this  country  with  any  loss 
arising  from  the  difference  of  exchange, 
which  must  amount  to  a  very  conside- 
rable deduction;  and,  as  toe  money 
was  to  be  advanced  by  proportionate 
iostalmentSi  and  no  reasonalile  doubt 
could  exist  of  the  accedence  of  the  Sici* 
lian  government  to  the.  stipulations  pro- 
posed, he  thought  that  any  delay  in  the 
presetil  grant  would  only  lead  to  disap- 
point that  government  in  the  early  instal- 
menu  they  were  taught  to  expect. 

6ir  John  Newport  supported  the  objec- 
tsons  of  his  bon.  friend  (Mr.  Lambe.)  He 
was  decidedly  against  granting  the  addi* 
tional  100.000/.  until  the  House  should  be 
informed  of  the  ratification  ;  and  tfs  to  the 
scruples  of  the  right  hon.  gent  about  using 
influence  with  the  Sicilian  government  for 
a  reform  of  oppressive  abuses  in  fafvoiu*  of 
the  people,  there  was  lying  on  the  table 
an  crfficial  document  from-  their  own  am- 
bassador in  Spain,  and  now  one  of  hi<Y  Ma- 
jesty's cabinet  ministers  (marquis  Wei* 
leiley)  to  shew  that  they  had  notscnipled 
to  tntertiire  with  the  Spanish  Junta  in 
natsen  of  internal  government ;  andthere- 
fore:the  pvmmicenow  mask  was  directiy  I 


in  opposition  to  the  principles  cilready 
adopted  by  ministers  themselves.  Tho 
oppressions  of  which  the  Sicilians  com* 
plained  were  not  of  a  modern  date.  They 
did  not  originate  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  nor  within  the  last  century,  but  had 
from  time  immemorial  been  severely  felt 
by  that  people.  They  did  not  result 
merely  from  the  government,  but  fi-om 
certain  rights  and  privileges  claimed  by 
individuals  and  coroporate  towns  ;  and  Iw 
could  not  see  the  impropriety  of  minister^ 
recommending  to  a  government  in  their 
alliance,  such  a  reform  as  would  attach  the 
people  to  that  government,  and  insure  their 
CO- operation  against  the  common  enemy  ; 
and  as  to  the  necessity  of  graniiug  now 
the  additional  100,000/.  he  saw  no*  other 
principle  on  which  to  solve  the  riddle,  ex-< 
cept  that  his  Majesty's  ministers^  pressed 
as  they  were,  wished  to  have  as  much  of 
the  public  money  as  possible  speedily 
placed  at  their  disposal,  in  order  that  they 
might  prorogue  tiie  Parliament,  and  avert 
the  discussion  of  many  important  subjecta 
still  pending. 

General  Tnrleton  observed,  that  the rigbf 
hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  did 
not  state  a  single  reason  why  the  House 
should  agree  to  his  resolution.  He  bad 
talked  of  jacobios,  and  of  something  said 
somewhere,  and  by  some  person  ;.  but  all 
•this  was  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  arguments 
enforced  against  this  proposed  grant* 
In  answer  he  must  tell  him,  that  the  best 
assistance  jacobinism,  if  it  existed,  oould 
receive,  would  be  from  an  unnecessary 
expenditure  of  the  public  money.  There 
were  numerous  reasons  why  the  additional 
grant  should  be  delayed.  In  the  present 
state  of  circumstances  it  became  the  pa^ 
ramount  duty  of  the  country  to  husband  iU 
resources!  in  order  to  be  prepared  ibr 
those  trying  occasions,  which,  from  th« 
present  state  of  Europe,  were  likely  to 
arise.  Under  such  an  impression,  he  £sU 
it  his  duty  to  move,  as  an  Amendment, 
that  SOO/XK)/.  be  substituted  instead  of 
the   400,000/.  originally  proposed. 

The  House  proceeded  to  a  divisiopy 
when  the  numbers  were,-^For  the  amende 
mendment  25.  Against  it  55.  Majority 
30. — ^The  original  Eesolution  wu  the* 
agreed  to. 

[PaiVATBLT    SVEALIMG    BiLL.]— Sir    & 

RomUljf  moved  the  order  of  the  day  fior 
receiving  the  Beport  upon  this  bill,  *  Hie 
Btipoft  was  then  brought  up  and  the  amend- 
ments agreed  to.  C^  the  qneslsan  that 
the  UU  be  engroaiedj 
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Mr.  Herbert,  however  reluctant  he  was 
to  oppose  any  measure  brought  forward 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  gent.,  felt  himself 
called  upon  to  resist  the  passing  of  this  or 
of  the  two  other  bills  in  progress  through 
the  House.     The  object  of  these  bills  was 
to   render  offences,   capital  hitherto,  no 
longer  so.    As  a  friend  to  the  old  law,  he 
found  himself  bound  to  resist  such  an  al- 
teration.    Besides,  it  was  not  ri^ht  that  it 
should  go  forth  to   the  public,  that  these 
bills  had   been  passed  in  that  House  on 
the  ground  that  the  criminal  law  bf  the 
country  was  defective.      All   the  argu- 
ments of  the  hon.  and  learned  gent,  found- 
ed upon  the  numbers  that  escaped  punish- 
ment, would,  he  was  persuaded,  not  avail 
Qpon  due  consideration.     If  all  those  who 
escaped    through  the    unwillingness    of 
parties  to  prosecute,  through  their  avarice 
in  declining  the  expence  of  prosecution, 
tiirough  their  inability   to  demty  the  ex- 
pence,  through  the  ingenuity  of  counsel, 
or  by  means  of  false  witnesses,  were  de^ 
ducted   from  the  aggregate,  it  would  re- 
duce the  number  of  those  that  escaped  the 
ceHainty  of  punishment  very  considerably. 
Besides,  it  was  the  uniform  principle  of  the 
English  law,  that  punishments  were  not 
inflicted  for  the  satisfaction  of  justice,  but 
for  the  prevention  of  crimes  by  the   in- 
fluence of  example.    The  hon.  gent,  then 
proceeded  to  notice  the  preambles  of  the 
acts  of  Henry  VIII,  of  Pnilip  and  Mary, 
and  of  Elizabeth,  and  contended  that  he 
was  borne  out  by  these  preambles  in  as- 
serting, that  the  acts  were  such  as  the 
House  was  in  the  habit  of  passing — sach^ 
for  instance,  as  those  against  White  Boys, 
in  order  to  put  down  any  occasional  acts 
of  violence.     The  offences  which  they  had 
been  meant  to  repress  were  committed  by 
bodies  of  banditti,  who  passed  from  coun- 
ty to  county,  of^en  in  defiance  of  the 
military,  and  not  to  be  pot  down  by  that 
which,  in  later  times  was  considered  a 
panacea  for  all  purposes,  xhepoMte  comUa^ 
hu.    If  the  punishments  in  use  were  not 
to  be  retained,  where  would  the  learned 
and  honourable  gentleman  seek  for  others 
to  be  substituted  for  them  }    Would  he 
from  Russia  introduce  the  knout,  which 
was,  according  to  the  evidence  of  those 
who   had  witnessed  its  infliction,  more 
horrible  than  death  itself?    Would  he, 
with  Beccaria,  recommend  perpetual  im- 
prisonment ?     Would  be  revive  the  prac- 
tice of  nailing  ei^s  to  the  pillory  ?     Or 
would  he  establish  solitary  imprisonment 
"-a  description  of  punifthmeiit»  perhaps. 


desirable,  but  which  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  people  in  this  country  were  resolved 
to  employ  all  means  to  get  abolished  ? 
Upon  the  whole,  he  was  not  prepared  to 
alter  the  law  of  England,  under  which  We 
had  lived  so  happily,  and  which  preserved 
the  property  in  this  rich  and  flourishing 
nation,  with  so  small  a  loss  of  life.  H^ 
should  therefore  oppose  these  bills  iji 
every  stage. 

Sir  Joim  Newport,  if  he  could  agree 
with  the  hon.  gent.,  that  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice would  best  be  promoted  by  the  ex« 
isting  laws,  should  with  him  vote  against 
the  bill  before  the  House.  But  he  must 
contend  that  crimes  were  more  effectually 
prevented  by  the  certainty  than  the  se- 
verity of  punishment.  The  system  of 
criminal  law  in  this  country,  he  contended, 
was  most  bloody,  and  was  unifurmly  so 
represented  in  foreign  nations.  In  prac* 
tice  he  was  ready  to  admit  that  the  Eng* 
lish  criminal  law  was  not  so  bloody  ;  but 
the  practice  which  thus  mitigated  i<8se^ 
verity  was  a  departure  Irom  the  principle 
of  the  system,  and  the  strongest  evidence 
of  the  necessity  of  a  ref  >rm:ition.  The 
certainty  of  a  lesser  punishment  would 
have  more  effect  in  deterring  from  the 
Commission  of  crimes,  as  the  hon.  member 
must  have  oilen  observed  in  the  oonntry 
to  which  they  both  belonged^  than  the 
terror  of  a  greater,  which  might  probably 
never  be  inflicted.  Some  years  ago  an 
act' was  passed  in  Ireland  to  make  it  fe- 
'lony  and  death  to  cut  down  a  tree  by  day 
or  by  night.  A  gentleman  of  the  highest 
worth  and  public  spirit,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  planting  much,  and  was  attached 
to  his  plantations,  persuaded  himself,  that 
in  the  event  of  detecting  any  person  de» 
stroying  his  trees,  he  could  have  resolu* 
tion  enough  to  put  the  act  in  force.  An 
occasion  soon  occurred,  and  he,  who  had 
the  honour  of  that  gentleman's  acquaint- 
ance, was  well  aware  of  all  the  anxiety  be 
suffered  as  the  period  of  the  assizes  ap* 
preached.  Up  to  the  first  day  of  that  as* 
sizes,  however,  be  appeared  to  have  re* 
tained  his  resolution,  but  then  bis  forti- 
tude failed  him  ;  he  declared  it  impossi- 
ble  for  him  to  put  the  bloody  law  in  force, 
and  could  not  reconcile  it  to  any  notion  of 
justice  .to  get  a  fellow*creatore  hanged 
for  cutting  down  a  tree.  If  a  person 
of  his  rank  and  enlightened  mind  could . 
shrink  from  putting  so  severe  a  law  in 
force,  how  much  more  likely  were  per- 
sons  of  humbler  rank  to'  decline  to  prose- 
cute ?    Offender!  would    ailrajs  calca* 
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late  not  only  oa  the  chaoce  of  their 
escepe,  htti  upon  the  common  feelings  of 
mankind,  which  woaid  probably  prevent 
parties  from  taking  away  the  life  of  a  fel- 
low creature  by  a  prosecation  for  so  dis? 
proportionate  an  oifence.  All  writers 
were  agreed  upon  the  point,  that  the  cer- 
tainty, not  the  sererity  of  punishment, 
was  most  likely  to  deter  from  the  com- 
mission of  crimes.  If,  as  the  hon.  gent, 
had  said,  the  laws  when  too  severe  were 
not  put  in  force,  because  individuals  then 
declined  to  prosecute,  was  not  that  a.  rea- 
son why  such  laws  should  be  modified 
in  order  that  they  might  no  longer 
remain  a  dead  letter  '  The  leaning  of 
juries  to  the  side  of  mercy  was  another 
argument  for  the  alteration,  because  the 
mitigation  of  the  excessive  severity  of 
the  laws  was  in  such  <»sea  produced  some- 
times by  what  should  be  deprecated  by 
every  legislature— perjury,  however  it 
may  be  defended  from  a  consideration  of 
'  the  motives.  The  hon.  gent,  had  asked 
triumphantly  what  punishments  were  to 
be  resorted  to  ;  but  if  he  had  read  the 
bilU  he  would  have  been  enabled  to  an- 
swer that  question  by  all  that  appeared  on 
the  face  of  the  bill.  He  would  have 
aeen  the  discretion  to  be  given  to  judges 
to  change  transportation  for  solitary 
confinement.  However  solitary  confine- 
ment might  appear  worse  Uian  death 
to  a  person  who  could  be  guilty  of  preme- 
ditated crimes,  it  would  have  a  good  eflfect 
en  the  interests  of  society.  The  individual 
would  not  be  lost  to  the  community  ;  he 
"Would  come  forth  from  confinement  a 
better  man  than  he  entered  it ;  and,  as  in 
-the  case  of  hanging  or  transportation,  the 
eftct  of  the  example  of  punishment  would 
not  be  lost  to  the  public.  He  should  most 
lieartily,  therefore,  support  the  motion 
of  his  hon.  and  learned  firiend,  who,  be 
trusted,  would  not  be  diverted  by  any 
Mterruplions  from  the  career  of  humanity 
lie  waemursuing. 

Mr.  J),  Gidify  begged  leave  to  submit 
to  the  House  the  few  observationt  that  oc- 
curred to  him  on  this  subject.  If  he  felt 
any  difficulty  upon  the  measurea  then  in 
progress  through  the  House,  it  would 
arise  from  considering  a  part  of  that  ge- 
neral system  which  had  been  alluded  to 
by  the  hon.  baronet,  and  characterised  as 
a  career  of  humanity.  He  was  not  friendly 
to  any  mat  or  violent  changes.  It  had 
always  been  hit  practice  in  that  House,  to 
ateer  a  tauddle  course  between  the  conflict- 
'mg  opiaiona  reapecting  public  meaeorei. 


That  course  he  was  a¥vare  was  not  tile  way 
to  effect  any  thin^^  briUian^  either  in  tba^ 
House  or  out  of  it ;  but  then  he  was  in<* 
dined  to  prefer  what  was  useful  to  what 
was  sj^lendiid.  In  the  pages  of  the  hon* 
and  learned  member  (sir  S.  Romilly)  ha 
'  found  it  stated,  that  to  the  discretion  pro* 
posed  to  be  allowed  to  judges,  nature  had 
assigned  one  limit.  For  bis  own  part,  if 
they  could  be  sure,  that  juries  would  b» 
competent  to  sifl  and  ascertain  all  the 
circumstances  of  each  case  that  might  ba 
brought  before  them,  so  as  to  be  enabled 
to  decide  according  to  its  real  merits,  he 
2#hould  feel  no  objection  at  leaving  juries 
in  possession  of  fall  discretion.  But  when 
it  should  be  coiksidered  from  what  des- 
cription of  persons  juries  were  usually 
chosen,  it  must  be  obvious  that  they 
woul4be  as  liable  as  any  other  body  to 
fell  into  error.  In  statmg  what  he  felt 
upon  this  point,  he  did  not  wish  to  shelter 
himself  from  any  construction  which 
might  be  put  upon  his  use  of  any  particular 
expression.  He  was  not  afraid  to  add 
therefore,  that  in  his  view  of  the  subject  a 
certain  degree  of  arbitrary  discretion  ap« 
peared  necessary,  absolutely  essential,  in 
all  administrations  of  justice.  In  admitting 
this,  however,  he  must  also  state,  that  thia^ 
arbitrary  discretion  should  not  be  unlimit* 
ed.  If  all  the*  difficulties  on  this  head 
could  be  ascertained,  then  the.  House 
could  attain  the  perfection  of  human  ju* 
risprudence ;  and  if  such  perfection  waa 
desirable,  it  must  be  obvious  that  approxi* 
mations  to  it  must  also  be  desirable.  Ht 
thought  that  in  some  instances  thiadiscre^ 
tion  was  carried  too  far.  If  it  were  ad* 
mitted  as  a  principle,  that  in  the  case  of 
crimes  of  difficult  detecti<)n,  the  quantity 
of  punishment  or  the  deterring  principla 
should  be  greater,  it  would  follow,  that  la 
crimes  of  easier  detection  the  quantity  of 

Eunishment  should  be  less.  It  was  not 
is  intention  to  go  into  any  of  the  more 
heinous  offences  to  apply  this  principle^ 
hut  confine  himself  to  the  more  ordinary 
oflences.  Sheep-stealing  he  thought  very 
properly  punished  with  death;  because, 
considering  the  manner  in  which  sheep 
were  fed  upon  extensive  downs,  the  e^ 
poMire  to  depredation,  and  the  difficulty 
of  detection,  such  a  severe  punishment 
was  necessary  for  the  sake  ot  preserving 
the  vast  quantity  of  wholesome  food  and 
warm  raiment  for  human  use.  It  was  hia 
opinion  too  that  all  circumstances  of  ag« 
gravation  or  mitigation  should  be  attended 
to  IB  the  apportioning  the  pimiahmtnt ; 
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Mch,  ftr  instance,  as  the  case  of  actually 
Ibreing  the  door,  or  striking  the  blow, 
circilknstatices  at  present  attended  to  in 
proclamatiions.  Such  circumstances  would 
iiiK}uestionably  baye  efiect  in  deterring 
from  the  commission  of  crimes  under  such 
aggravated  circumstances.  The  necessity 
ef  allowing  a  discretion  in  these  cases 
flowed  from  the  imperfection  of  the  human 
powers  of  judgment.  But  whether  the 
discretion  was  to  be  given  to  the  judge  or 
Ihe  jury,  as  fkr  as  be  could  form  an  opi- 
Bion,  be  thought  it  should  be  left  to  tne 
judge.  When  the  House  considered  the 
manner  in  which  the  judges,  not  alone  of 
the  present  day,  but  for  many  years  back, 
were  selected  from  a  description  of  persons 
against  whom  no  reflection  could  lie,  be 
^as  persuaded  that  it  would  be  evid^t  the 
discretion  could  no  where  be  betterfrntced. 
He  would  much  rather  see  it  lodged  in 
their  hands  than  with  juries,  unless  it  could 
be  made  subject  to  definite  rules,  and 
Jaries  should  be  found  enlightened  enough 
to  discern  and  decide  upon  the  actual 
merits,  apon  a  comprehensive  view  of  all 
the  circumstances  of  each  case.  But 
Ihoogh  a  friend  to  discretion  imder  the 
^ualifitations  he  had  stated,  he  should 
tiever  accede  to  the  establishment  of  un* 
Hmited  discretion  in  any  quarter.  He 
should  here  enter  his  protest  against  the 
general  principle  of  any  extensive  altera- 
tion, at  the  same  time  reserving  to  him* 
ielf  the  right  of  agreeing  to  euch  parts  of 
the  measures  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
tti^mber  in  which  he  could,  cohsitttently 
whh  his  views  and  principles^  concur. 
He  was  convinced  that  any  reformation 
to  be  beneficial  must  be  made  in  the  de- 
sarl ;  aad  whilst  he  entertained  that  opi- 
nion, he  must  at  all  times  oppose  any 
large  or  extensive  steps  towards  an  object 
Which,  in  his  view,  was  only  to  be  gra* 
^ally  attained.  Though  he  roftpected 
and  admired  thie  la«v8  of  England,  be 
Aoold  n^versuffer  his  veneration  for  them 
to  induce  him  toresist  any  measure,  which 
might  be  brought  forward  for  their  actual 
improvement. 

Mr.  Win^am  conceived  the  present  to 
%e  a  question  if,  where  guilt  was  found, 
execution  of  the  sentence  annexed  must 
follow  as  the  necessary  consequence. 
This  it  was  impossible  ever  to  lay  down. 
HSoch  a  doctrine  wotild  require  certain  and 
-precise  rules  of  proceeding,  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  lay  down  as  ap» 
-plicable  to  every  particular  case.  He 
preceaflad  lo  ootiee  the  dlSerttit  «rgtt- 


nMitB  in  the  psblicalion  of  air  S.  Bomilly 
on  this  subject,  from  the  greater  part  of 
which  he  expressed  his  dissent.  Hede* 
nied  that  a  man  was  evet*  punished  because 
he  had  been  guilty  of  another  crime,  dif* 
lerent  from  that  on  account  of  which  he 
was  tried;  or  that,  in  the  lahguageof  hia 
hon.  and  learned  friend's  pamphlet,  the 
person  so  condemned  suffered  not  for  the 
crimn  of  which  he  was  found  guilty,  bat 
for  another  of  which  he  laboured  only 
under  the  suspicion.  It  was  an  old  and  a 
true  raying,  that  the  last  feather  broke  the 
horse's  back,  but  he  presumed,  it  would 
hardly  be  said  that  a  feather  would  break 
a  horse's  back,  if  there  was  no  preoexbt- 
tng  weight  imposed  on  him.  In  this,  view 
did  he  regard  the'areoment  now  used  by 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend.  He  conceiv* 
ed  that  laws  were  originally  made,  not  so 
much  for  the  punishment,  as  for  the  pre- 
vention of  crime.  Intimidation,  he  main« 
tained,  vras  the  best  method  of  effecting 
this. '  His  lion,  and  learned  friend  seemed 
to  areue  that  no  sentence  ought  to  be 
passed  which  should  not  be  executed.  But 
was  it  possible  to  lay  down  such  a  rule  ? 
It  was  impo6sit>le  to  judge  of  any  case  till 
it  actually  occurred  ;  but  to  apply  the 
argument  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friemt 
it  would  be  necessary  to  look  to  casea 
known  and  unknown.  It  was  possible  to 
distinguish  things  obviously  different  in 
themselves,  but  it  was  impossibie  uneoa^- 
ditionally  to  provide  for  different  degrees 
of  the  same  species  of  offence.  The  right 
hon.  gent,  proceeded  to  aUade  to  a  bill 
which,  he  understood,  was  once  more  to 
come  before  them,  tor  preventing  cruelty^ 
to  animals,  on  which  no  two  men  could 
have  the  same  feeling  for  any  considerable 
period  of  time,  and  on  which  no  one  man 
coald  think  alike  for  half  an  hour  together. 
He  could  not  help  looking  with  an  eye  of 
jealousy  on  aH  such  visionary  schemes, 
which  had  humanity  and  justice  for  their 
ostensible  causes.  What  had  we  witnessed 
within  the  last  twenty  years }  Had  not 
the  French  Revolution  begun  with  the 
abolition  of-  capital  paniahments  in  every 
case  ;  but  not  till  they  had  sacrificed  their 
soverei/rn,  whom  they  had  thus  made  the 
grand  finale  to  this  species  of  jiaiiishment. 
When  he  looked,  however,  to  the  mtlliooa 
who  had  since  fsdlen  in  the^  course  of  the 
Revolution,  he  could  not  but  regard  all 
schemes  of  the  kind  with  an  eye  of 
jealousy.  He  asked,  therefore,  if  such« 
system  as  this  was,withoat  consideration^ 
to  be  pat  apagaii^tbat.offDr.  Paley  i 
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Xkt Mazier  ^tke  Ao/Zf  said,  that  it  wts 
a  "pciociple  which  was  agreed  to  on  all* 
baJKlsj  that  the  prcyention  of  crimes  was 
the  object  of  {Minishmcnt ;  and  the  qaes- 
lion  ooly  wasj  whether  the  plan  prgf»Qsed 
l^y   bis  hon.  aad  j^^ai-ned  friend  (sir  S. 
.Momiily)  woald  not  be»in  all  probability, 
aaf  fe  efficacious  fior  (be  attainment  of  that 
object  than  the  system  of  criminal  Jaws 
which  new  e^^ists.     If  it  were  ooly  eqiualiy 
Afficacioos  with  the  existing  system,  every 
.  body   must .  prefer  it,  as  producing  the 
.  aame  eflect  by  oteans  less  severe ;  bAxt  it 
appeared  tahun.tbat  it  would  not  only  be 
«s  ^fficaciou^^  bu^  probably  more  so.   .It 
W99M  indent  that  ekher  the  law  or  the 
.practice  must  be  wrong,  and  whichever 
wat  wrong  ought  to  be  earned ied.    Now 
the  practice  of  not  ioflictiog  the  punish- 
.neoi  denooBced  by  the  lawj  came  every 
day  before  the  observation  of.  the  public, 
aiid  uader  the,  inspectioa  of  parliament, 
.and  yet  no  fault  had  been  fouod  with  it. 
There  was  no  ^lisposiiion  to  censure  the 
judges^  or  bis  Majesty's. advisers,  for  not 
.putting- the  law  in  execution.    It  there* 
.  fore  did  apfiear  to  him,  to  be  most  clear 
that  in  the  public  opinion  the  laws  ap- 
peared too  severe  in  their  punishments. 
It  was  wrong,  in  any  country,  that  the 
laws  abould  be  in  direct  opposition  to  pub- 
lic 4>piBion;    but  it  would  be  particularly 
improper  In  this  oooatf}',  where  affences 
•are  tried  by  a  jury,  and  where  laws,  con- 
trary to  the  general  opinion  were  not 
likely  to  be  well  executed.    There,  in 
.  bet,  appeared  to  be  an  universal  ooofede- 
vacy  in  this  country  against  the  crimiual 
law  as  it  now  stands.    In  .the  first  iplace, 
the  juries,  *notwithfttaiiding  the.pauc^y  of 
executions,  still  were  unwilling  to.tirust 
*  Itba  life*  of  the  prisoners  to  the  discretion 
of  the  judge,  but  took  hold  of  every  pos- 
. .  sible  circumstance  to  acquit  them  of  the 
capital  part  of  the  cliarge.     Next  capie 
•th^  judgesj  and  lastly  his  Majesty's  ad  - 
▼isers,  who  were  all  anxious  to  spare  the 
liVi^s  of  those  who  had  been  capitally  con- 
victed.   It  therefore  appeared  to  be  g^- 
BevaUy  agreed  by  all  men,  that  the  pu- 
nishment of  death  was  much  too  severe 
for.thogeoerality  of  oflences  against  which 
it  was  denounced.     If  intimidation  would 
abfolutely  prevent  crime,  the  punishment 
4>f  death  might  be  held  out  for  the  most 
tiifling^Amces;  but  it  was  well  known 
that  the  jterror  eirea  of  death  would  not 
.altogalher.  ptevtfit   the   commission    of 
oriflies*    Juries  were  now  in  a. manner 
foread  by >  the  Mfari^y  9f  the  law  to  lake 
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qpon  ^themselves  a  discretion  which  the 
law  never  iatcQiJed  to  give  ^bem.  Ev^a 
tbe^anciity  of  their  oath  was  sometimes 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  feelines  of  nature, 
and  they  were  guilty  of  wuat  had  be^n 
sometimes  called  a  pious  perjusy,  to,  acqiiit 
a  prisoner.  The  fault  was  in  ihe^  law  as 
it  now  atood  \  for  every  law  must  be  faulty 
which  acts  so  decidedly  against  the  feeU 
ings.of  the  whole  couptry.  He  did  qot 
mean  to  say  that  the  law  should  in  evei^y 
case  be  carried  into  strict  execution,  nor 
would  he  wish,  that  his  Ma^ty  should  be 
deprived  of  the. power  of, grafting  pa^r- 
dons.  He  thought,  however;,  ^hat  parous 
should  be  only  exceptions  to  the  geneuil 
rule,  ,aad  that  it  was.  by  no  means  rJ|^t 
that  the  general  admioistration  of  the  cri- 
minal law  of  the  country  shoufd  beibunded 
on  the  Kiag's  pardon,  whether  his  Ma- 
jesty was  advised  by  his  juajgea  or  Jbis 
other  advisers.  He  nevcpr  coula  conceive 
how  he  could  agree  to  passing  any  Uw 
unless  it  were  his  intention  that  it  should 
be  .generally  executed,  It  had  bepn 
urged,  that  in  tbe  plan  proposed  by  bis 
hon.  and  learned  friend  (sir  S.  Romilly) 
^herc;  waa  a  considerable  degree  of  discre- 
tion given.  It  was  true  that  there. neces- 
sarily waa  a  considerable  degree,  of  dis- 
cretion, but  then  it  was  a  discretion  of  a 
very  different  nature^  It  was  not  a  djs- 
oration  .going  to  life  or  death,  but  merely 
of.  propprtioning  the. gradations  of  a  cer- 
tain sort  of  .punithment  u>  the  gradaUpns 
of  crimes.  In  capital  punishments  there 
Wa9.n0  possible  gradation;  and  he  thought 
it  too  much  generally  to  leave  the.  life 
or  death  of  persona  coovicted  to  the  mere 
discretion  of  the  judge.  It  was>tliis  which 
induced  juries  so  ofileQ  to  acquit  prisoners 
when  there  could  be  hardly  any  doubt  .of 
their  guilt.  « If,  however,  a  milder  system 
should  be  introduced,  there  would  be  no 
ioQger  so  much  reppgnance  to  proseppt- 
ing  olienders,  or  so  much  disinclination  to 
convict  tbetn.  He  therefore  approved  of 
the  principle  of  the  bill  of  bis  honourable 
and  Icanied  friend,  and  thought  that  an 
experiiu/i$nt  of  that-^rt  ^ght  v^ry  8a£sly 
be.  tried.  He  thought  that  it  was  better 
calculated  than  the  present  system  for 
preventing  crimes,  by  rendering  the  pu- 
nishment more  certain.  ,  He  there^re 
should  support  the  bill. 

Tbe  Au^mof  Gentrul,  confioing  himaelf 
to  the  particular  bills  before  the  House, 
maintained  that,  as  far  aa  his  experience 
went,  parties,  were  not,  by  tbe  .existing 
law,  reiuniaed  frodgipsoHCUtiiig,  nor  juries* 
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from  finding  the  fact.  He  argued  that  the 
law  was  already  armed  with  all  the  power 
given  hy  thisbilli  and  so  far  execateu,  that 
although  felons  of  this  description  were 
often  exempted  from  death,  they  were 
still  transported,  imprisoned,  &c.  Thus 
the  law,  as  it  stood,  had  all  the  power  of 
punishment  and  prevention  given  by  the 
bills,  and  the  power  of  death  in  addition. 
He  argued  that  the  possibility  of  inflicting 
death  did  operate  as  a  prevention ;  though 
he,  and  others  who  thought  with  him,  la- 
boured under  a  disadvantage  from  not 
being  able  to  produce  instances,  because 
what  was  prevented  was  never  seen.  He 
maintained  that  these  cases  were  often  att 
tended  with  circumstances  which  rendered 
it  extremely  proper  that  there  should  be 
a  power  of  inflicting  the  punishment  of 
death;  and  he  illustrated  this  by  cases 
which  he  had  seen  on  the  circuit  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life,  where  the  dwellings 
of  poor  cottagers  had  been  plundered 
while  they  were  at  their  labour.  The 
situation  was  different  in  originating  a 
law  entirely  from  that  of  proposing  a  re- 
>peal  of  an  old  law  on  the  same  point; 
unless  experience  proved  the  old  to  be 
pernicious  it  ought  not  to  be  tiltered  on 
mere  theory.  He  denied  that  experience 
bdd  proved  the  existing  law  to  be  perni- 
cious or  inefTicaciou^;  The  judges,  who 
must  be  best  acquainted  with  its  practical 
effect,  had  noit)een  consulted,  or,  at  least. 


he  did  the  highest  respect  for  the  talents 
and  motives  of  hie  hon.  and  learned  friend , 
he  could  not  agree  with  him  in  his  views 
of  the  subject  before  the  House.  He 
wished  that  his  learned  friend,  previous 
to  the  introduction  of  bis  series  of  bills, 
had  consulted  those  who  were  best  com- 
petent to  give  him  information.  How- 
ever sanguinary  our  criminal  code  might 
be  in  appearance,  there  was  not  upon  its 
practical  application  so  mild  a  system 
under  the  sun.  In  fact  many  of  our  laws 
were  only  preserved  in  terrorem.  They 
were  like  a  blunderbuss  and  rattle  in  the 
window  of  an  honest  citizen  retired  into 
the  country ;  kept  there  to  frighten  away 
the  thieves,  and  from  which  a  shot  might 
not  have  been  discharged  in  twenty  years. 
He  contended  a^inst  the  repeal  of  the 
law  against  steal mg  in  a  shop;  the  exist* 
ence  of  which  vras  absolutely  necessary  to 
protect  the  justifiable  artifices  employed 
in  the  exposition  of  ^oods.  In  a  commer- 
cial country  like  this,  such  laws  were  ne- 
cessary, for  property  could  not  be  safe 
without  them.  He  was  adverse  to  weak- 
ening the  penal  code,  the  efifect  of  which 
would  be  more  mischievous  than  the 
House  was  aware  of.  He  was  persuaded 
it  would  be  better  to  leave  the  application 
of  the  criminal  laws  to  the  conscience  of 
the  juries,  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  and 
the  royal  mercy,  whenever  it  should  he 
neces9ary.     There   was  a  discretion    of 


tkey  had  not  given  thetr  sanction  to  the    punishing  desertion  with  death  in  the  mi- 


proposed  change.  Conceiving  that  no 
particular  good  would  result  from  this 
change^  be  was  adverse  to  the  bills. 

Mr.  Monk  maintained^  that  it  was  no- 
torious that  parties  were  often  prevented 
from  prosecutitig,  end  witnesses  from  com- 
iag  forward  hyjkut  aeverity  of  the  exist- 
ing law,  and  uiat  juries  were  efien  obliged 
4o  have  recourse  to  a  pious  perjury,  as  it 
had  been  called.  It  was  unnecessarv  for 
him  to  state  the  importance  of  not  relax- 
ing the  obligaticMi  of  an  oath ;  he  was  for 
Jeaviog  this  amiable  weakness,  or  pious 
perjury^  or  whatever  it  might  be  termed, 
to  the  circulating  libraries,  and  for  keep- 
ing it  out  of  the  courts  of  law.  These 
|>iUt  were  brought  forward  as  a  remedy 
•gainst  existing  evil— an  evil  which  every 
one  in  the  habit  of  attending  on  criminal 
courts  must  know  to  exist.  The  discre- 
tion as  to  the  infliction  of  death  the  judges 
would>  he  beliervedf  very  readily  dispense 
with.  It  was  one  which  they  felt  the 
^^oa  painful  anxiety  hi  exercising. 

tfi;,  Fronitoid  H(id«  that  eBlertjUoiog  as 


litary  code,  and  yet  hardly  one  out  of 
100,000  deserters  was  put  to  death.  In  a 
country  where  political  and  personal  free- 
dom was  so  much  enjoyed  as  among  us, 
oar  criminal  statutes  must  of  course  be 
numerous  and  severe.  These  multiplied 
punishments  were  part  of  the  price  we 
paid  for  our  liberty;  thev  were  counter- 
balances that  must  unavoitlably  take  place. 
By  altering  our  criminal  system,  or  dis- 
turbing it  in  any  material  degree,  wt 
should  ^Jtroy  those  high  and  lofty  sen- 
timents which  were  the  best  safeguards  of 
our  constitution.  He  thought  the  code 
might  be  safely  allowed  to  remain  as  it 
was.  It  was  less  formidable  in  efiect  than 
appearance.  It  prevented  crimes  without 
recurring  to  ptmisbment.  No  other  sys- 
tem he  was  persuaded  would  answer  the 
great  end  or  legislation  so  well.  He  ar- 
gued, that  the  penal  laws  of  England  were 
necessarily  more  severe  than  thoee  of 
other  countries,  becanie  the  coatrool  end 
suspicious  watching  of  private  actioiis  was 
less  rigid.    Such  a  system  of  taipiciq* 
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was  ntlilrly  itoconiiitaiil  with  the  feelings 
and  liberties  of  the  people  of  this  coimtryj 
aad  therefore  the  penal  lew  must  be  more 
soTore.  In  other  countries  the  armed 
man  was  e?ery  where,  and  he  himself  bad 
seen  him  among  a  crowd  of  young  people 
at  a  ball,  and  interfering  to  tell  one  of  the 
dancers,  that  he  must  not  torn  his  partner 
that  way.  Our  code  had  grown  out  of 
the  commercial  system.  Forgery  was 
formerly  but  a  larceny ;  but  the  security 
of  propertv  made  it  necessary  to  pmiisb  it 
with  death.  He  deprecated  tiiese  altera- 
tions of'  the  law,  as  attended  with  the 
worst  e&cts.  He  therefore  felt  it  bis 
duty  to  oppose  the  bill. 

Mr.  Wilbafarcc  observed,  that  the 
greater  part  if  not  the  whole  of  the  argu- 
ment used  by  the  gentleman  on  the  other 
side,  would  apply  more  correctly  to  any 
measure  for  the  establishment  of  a  totsilly 
new  system  of  police  than  to  the  bill 
under  consideration.  But,  even  supposing 
this  bill  involved  a  proposition  for  tbe  di- 
minution of  capital  punishments  gene- 
rally, could  gentlemen  put  the  test  of  that 
experience,  upon  which  they  professed  so 
much  to  rely,  against  the  propriety  of 
such  a  proposition.  How  did  experience 
arffue  upon  this  question  ?  Why,  that  the 
infliction  of  capital  punishments  had  be- 
come comparatively  infrequent  and  unne- 
cessary. In  the  reign  of  Henry  8,  the 
number  of  capital  poi\isbments  was  <it  the 
rate  of  tf,000  per  annum  ;  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  it  fell  to  400 ;  and,  he  under- 
stood, that  of  late  years  since  the  Be  volu- 
tion, a  very  small  proportion  of  those  who 
were  sentenced  ever  suffered  death.  From 
this  he  inferred  that  such  a  punis|i.ment 
had  been  found  in  great  part  unnecessary; 
and  why  then  should  the  power  of  inflict- 
ing it  be  allowed  to  remain  in  so  gn&at 
proportion  of  our  penal  laws  subject  to 
the  discretion  of  the  judges,  and  subject 
also  to  all  the  inconveniences  which  had 
been  already  stated  with  regard  to  prose- 
cutors, juries  and  witnesses  and  the  fre- 
ouent  impunity  of  ^uilt  in  consequence  of 
tne  excessive  seventy  of  punishment?  As 
to  the  measure  before  the  House,  the 
plain  question  was,  whether  the  ofKnce 
described  was  of  that  nature  to  which  the 
punishment  of  death  ought  to  apply? 
And  he  was  folly  prepared  upon  the 
fullest  deliberation  to  decide  in  the  nega- 
tive. Out  of  \fiQO  sentenced  only  one 
being  executed,  it  was  clear  that  the  law 
vras  unnecessary',  and  that  the  exception 
was  the  role  while  the  rale  was  the  ex* 


ceptiop.  Instead  of  severe  poniahmenta 
which  bad  no  effect  in  preventing  the  re- 
petition of  crimes,  or  promotmg  the 
amendment  of  criminals,  he  would  strongs 
ly  recommend  the  general  establishment 
of  the  system  of  penitentiary  houses— not 
only  with  respect  to  thiscase,  but  to  many . 
others;  he  could  not  help  considering  the 
severity  of  our  penal  coae  as  inconsistent 
with  justice  and  humanity,  as  a  disgrace 
to  the  character  of  the  country.  So  much 
indeed  was  his  right  hon.  friend,  now  no 
more  (Mr.  Pitt)  persuaded  of  the  recti- 
tude of  this  opinion,  that  to  his  knowledge 
that  distinguished  person  had  it  in  con* 
templation  to  commit  the  whole,  of  our 
penal  code  to  the  revision  of  some  able 
lawyers,  for  the  purpose  of  digesting  a 
plan  to  lessen  the  sanguinary  nature  ot  its 
punishments,  and  the  knowledge  of  this 
circamstance  ought  to  have  considerab^ 
weight  with  those  who  respected  the  opi- 
nion of  that  great  man.  To  the  able  and 
eminent  lawyer  who  had  undertaken  this 
revision,  and  who  had  -brouffht  forward  the 
bill  under  discussion,  he  for  one  would 
declare,  as  he  felt  the  most  unfeigned 
thanks,  and  he  cquld  not  avoid  adding  the 
expression  of  his  regret,  that  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  was  not  in  his  benevolent 
undertakings  more  adequatel]^  supported. 
Mr.  Solicitor  General  cordially  agreed 
with  his  hon.  friend,  that  the  law  of  the 
19th  of  the  King,  which,  thongh  dormant, , 
would  not,  he  hoped,  be  inefficacious,  and 
which  provided  forlhe  amendment  of  cri- 
minals by  their  confinement  in  peniten* 
tiary  houses,  ought*  to  be  put  in  force,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  contaaion  of  vice> 
and  to  render  it  practicable  for  a  criminal 
to  come  out  of  confinement  an  amended 
subject  and  capable  of  returning  to  an  ho« 
nest  course  of  life.  His  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  in  whom  the  discussion  originated, 
contended  that  the  present  law,  by  hold- 
ing out  the  punishment  of  death,  augment- 
ea  the  evils  which  it  professed  to  di- 
minish. With  all  his  respect  for  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend,  he  must  say  that  his 
own  experience,  confirmed  by  the  opi« 
nions  of  those  who  were  the  best  qualified 
to  judge  upon  the  subject,  was  directly 
the  reverse.  Would  any  one  state  a  case 
in  which  a  prosecutor  had  been  deterred 
from  proceeding  for  fear  of  bringmff  the 
criminal  to  a  capital  punishment  ?  (Hear^ 
hear !)  It  might  be  so ;  but  until  such  a 
case  was  stated  to  him  he  would  not  be- 
lieve its  existence.  If  a  prosecutor  were 
desirous  of  avoiding  the  a^ital  part  of  the 
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ch^irg^,  lit  had  nottting  to  do  but  to  aU- 
sftKh  -froiti-  statilYg-  that  the  robl>ery  took 
pfetde  in  ^  du^llrng  hoasfc,  or  rtiat  it 
amouhted'  to  4<)5.  in  valae.  It  w^s  an  ex- 
a^gefation  therefore  tot  8ay>  that  the  pre- 
sent' few  had'  to  pet^ect  itifpanity.  It  had 
bean  said  that  the  IW  indoced  witnesses 
to' perjure  themselves.  This  was  ail  ima- 
ginary, and  he  was  sure  that  no  practical 
man  wonid  state  that  as  his  opinion.  He 
allowed  that  juries  might  occasionally  be 
inclined  to  indulge  a  latitude  in  raluing 
the  articles  which  were  the  subject  of  a 
prosecution.  This  was  exclusively  cen^ 
surable,  but  what  followed  ?  Perfect  im^ 
phnity .'  By  no  means.  The  criminal  was 
sul^ject  to  the  same  punishment  as  he 
wfeuld  be  were  the  offence  made  a  charge* 
abl'e  felony.  To  take  away  one  descrip- 
tion of  punishment  would  not  lead  to  a 
greater  certainty  of  punishment  ;  and* he 
was  persuaded  that  no  one  who  was  con- 
Tcrsant  with  the  axhninistraiion  of  cri- 
itfioai  Taw  would  contend  that  the  terror 
of  capitat  punishment,  howerer  surely  in- 
fleeted,  did  not  deter  from  the  commission 
of  erkne.  He  instanced  several  cases  in 
Mfhich  criminals  had  speculated  on  their 
cHitoes*  being  only  transportable  offences. 
Ifot  it  seemed  the  dread  of  at  capital  pu- 
nishment was  to  operate  on  a  prosecutor, 
ott  witnesses,  oft  the  jory,  on  every  body 
btit  the  il^drvidual  tempted  to  commit  the 
crittte.  Was  that  a  rational  supposition  ? 
The  theory  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
was  directed  aeainst  the  whol^  system  of 
dii^retioii  in  citminal  law,  and  if  adopted 
irt  one  case  mcrst  be  adopted  in  the  rest. 
H^  admitted  that  it  would  be  very  beau- 
t^l  if  the  law  could  be  so  contrived,  as 
that  k  precise  punishment  should  be  pro- 
posed for  eVery  individual  oflfbnce,  with- 
oht  leaving  any  thing  to  the  discretion  of 
those  by  whom  the  law  was'  administered. 
But  although  this  would  be  very  beauti- 
fal,  it  would  be  wholly  impracticable.  AH 
thkt  could  be  done  in  practice  was  to  have 
g^tic^ic  description  6f  crimes.  The  pecu- 
\hT  cir6dmstances  of  aggravation  on  the 
ope  hand,  and  of  eittenuation  on  the  other 
by  which  etery  individual  case  was  mark- 
ed; ds  they  could  not  be  foreseen,  could 
not  be  embodied  in  the  \M.  Let  any  one 
tfy  his  hadd  at  such  t  particularization. 
and  he  would  ^oon  find  the  impossibility 
of  (t.  Even  could  it  hk  Accomplished,  so 
ftr  horn  Insuring  i  certainty  of  pmiish- 
lAent,  H  wnuld  giVe  the  criminal  the 
gi-^atesf  opportunnicii  for  escape,  both  in 
too  mode  id  wUch  the  bdictment  mtist 


neeessarlly  He  dMvmnp','  andMn  tito  heai- 
tation  which  jiirKsmmklenterftifli  in' oot^- 
sequent^;-— Under  M'  the  cireuin§ttoiiic«0 
hrtKbufcrhtrthepreseatsyvtemr  bMer  thati 
that  proposed  to  be  sab^ituted. 

Mr.  CoMntngxonceived  tha  whofe«ykeai 
of  our  laws  to  arise  fVom*  certaiw  ciftmni- 
stances,  which  fVom  time  t»  tknes  h«d 
pressed'  upon  the  notice  6f  the  legi^tore, 
and  seemed  to  render  the*  enactmimt  e^ 
such  laws  necessary*  Pf^any  one  had  (bond' 
its  way  into  the  c<kfe  inflicting  too  setere 
a* punishment  Cor  a  crime,  which,  fhMn'  \w 
frequency  at  the  time  the  act  was  passed, 
might  seem*  to  caii  for  sach  severity,  it 
did  not  follow  that  such  a  law  sfaooM  be 
cbntinued'in  force  to  the  end  of  time,  or  at 
periods  when  the  crime  had  ceased  tio  b« 
frequent.  If  the  hon.  gent,  had  proposed 
a  Committee  to  revise  the  whole  system 
of  our  criminal  laws,  he  should  then  haVe 
approved  of  the  observation  of  his  hon. 
and  learned  fr/end  (the  solicHor-generat), 
and  have  thought  it  would  not  be  weff 
thus  to  risk  shakmg  the  whole  syMem  of 
our  laws.  It  was  efearthata  discretl6nary 
power  must  stilt  continue  to  be  vested  in 
the  judges,  and  ih'3  question  befbre  the 
House  was  not,  whether  they  should  ex- 
tin^uish  that  power,  but  ho^'far  it  mighl 
be  proper  to  limit  its  range.  No  man  ooaM 
say  rt  would  be  extinguishing  the  power 
to  impose  limits  to  its  range.  The  Whole 
amount  of  the  change  went  to  take  from 
them  the  power  of  dispensing  life  or  death, 
and  to  that  he'  could  see  no  objection. 
Whether  or  net  the  existence  of  the  punish- 
ment of  death  were  absolutely  necessary, 
it  could  not  prevent  the  commission  of  the 
crime.  The  opinions  of  the  variotn  high 
law  authorities  appiKared  to  be  paired,  he  . 
might  therefore  be  justified  in  forming  hts 
own.  His  hoh.  and  learned  friend  (the 
solicitor  g<^neral)  had  said  it  wa^  strange 
th^t  the  severity  of  the  punishment  shouM 
produce  so  great  an  efi^t  on  all  but  those 
on  whom  it  was  to  be  inflicted.  The  ift- 
regulated  mind  of  a  hardened  sinner  in- 
flamed by  the  prospect  of  gain,  woAhf, 
from  the  unfrequency  of  the  tnflicthig  of 
the  punishment  denounced  by  the  iaw« 
more  readily  brave  the  danger  thus  in- 
cm'ted,  than  a  welt  regulated  mind  wonkl 
risk  the  possibility  of  condemning  a  man 
to  death  nnjQstly.  It  had  been  s^d  that 
though  the  capital  punishment  was  seldom 
inflicted  on  sach  offenders,  thfey  did  not 
escape  transpbrtation  and  oAer  punish- 
ments. This  was  true,  after  conrictlon 
tbt  psrtiet  did  not  wholly  eseaipe  i  but  ht 
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the  U9&  preiiow  stegM  there  wb»  the 
chmce  of  deaih*  or  ef  totftl  impoMly.  It 
would' be  dmvnb\B  to  remove  fmoijories 
any  temj^latioii  to  periury,  howefter  bene- 
yoieot  their  moiiTes  might  be ;  and  it 
«n>uiflbe  better  net  to  pereev«r)^  in  a  sym^ 
tem  ftffofdlng  such  faoitities  Ibr  escape 
but  doing' tfway  tb*  tererer  peniehment 
increase  the  probability  of  tiiKe  ofllbnders 
being'Yisited  by  the  lesesr.  In  acting  tbus^ 
they  woohl  ni»  no  risb  of  shaking  the 
whole  syeteuK  'No  dread  of*  innevation 
could  be  felt  equal  to  thai  which  might 
have  been  entertained  whe»  the  law  was 
niade>  after  it  had  been-  seen  that  in  the 
coarse  of  a  centnry  the  criflM'and  the  pu- 
nishment were  so  seldom  found  together. 

The  Chancellor  qfthe  Exchequer  did  not 
agree  in  the  justness  of  the  criticism  pass- 
ed upon'  the  speech  of  his  learned  friend 
(the  solicitor-general),  by  his  rigbt  hon* 
friend  who  spoke  last,  in  the  proposition 
put  by  the  last  speaker.  He  argued  Irom 
the  case  of  the  hardened  offender  against 
the  scruples  of  an  humane  juror ;  but  it 
was  not  the  havdanedoffender  they  wanted 
to  deter*  but  theae  who  had  nol^  perhaps, 
been  actuallr  gnilly  of  any  gflS^nce.  He 
denied  thatt&eopmtons  of  legal  men  were 
poised  upon  the  practical  good  conse- 
quences of  the  lav  as  it  now  stood.  It  was 
unsupported  by  the  authority  of  one  single 
judge  or  magistiate,  orte  hon.  gent,  who 
brought  the  aut^ct  forward  would  have 
strengthened  bis  own  opinions  by  stating 
that  circumstanee  to  the  House.  He  did 
not  think  the  bill  wonki  hare  a  tendency 
to  prevent  the  commission  of  the  crime ; 
if  he  did  he  shonM  thhik  it  a  good  biH. 
He  dkl  not  know  that  there  were  any  rea- 
sons for  believing  thai  more  person*  were 
<kMerred  from  prosecuting  than  from  torn- 
mitting  the  ofiiince  by  dread  of  the  punish- 
ment. His  right  hon.  friend  seemed  to 
think  it  a  mo^t  extravagant  idea  of  the  so- 
licitor general's  that  those  likely  to  offend 
were  as  likely  to  dread  the  punishment,  as 
the  juries  who  decided  on  their  case,  from 
the  diffiBrence  between  the  mind  of  a  hard- 
ened sinner  and  a  weH  regulated  mind. 
Was  it  only  the  hardened  sinner  en  whom 
the  severity  of  the  punishment  could  be 
wished  to  produce  an  eflfect  ?  Was  it  not 
eqnally  to  be  wished  that  those  who  were 
not  hardened  might  be  deterred  from  com- 
mitting such  offences.  And  might  not 
that  emct  be  supposed  to  result  firom  the 
sevethy  of  the  pt^nisbment.  The  pro- 
nscntor  end  the  juries  might  be  affected 
by  the  severity  of  Hie  pamshment,  but  he 


did  net^believe  tbe  Mon  would  easMntt  an 
o£fenoe  from  an  idea  thkt  tiiait  drouaH^ 
stance  wesddsoreen  hior  frem>  ponishment* 
If  suoh  inoonvenionces  arose  frbm  the  coin 
duct  of  preaerutors  and  juries,  might  nofe 
tbe  end  of  the  hon«  gentleman  bnansweeedk 
by  inci^asing  the> amount neceasary  to- ooa**  < 
stituie  a  oapital  oflleBce.  It  was  easy  tn 
bring  ft>ffward<  instances  of  piiesecatosa» 
beinj^  unwilling  to  subject  an  oflender  to » 
puni^ment  so  severe  ;  but  it  was  not  so* 
essy  to  being  forward  those  inslanoes  when 
personadisposedto  oommitsnoban  i»f&nea 
bad  beendefesred  by  adrcadof  ihepmiish* 
ment.  Frosecutors  were  ready 'enough  Oa' 
come  fiBFward  with  statements,  but  those 
who  had  been  tempted*  to  offend  woultft 
keep  their,  secret  for  their  own  sabes.  Thar 
1,800  cases  ^mentioned  to  prove  the  do* 
fective  state  di  tbe  law,  want  t^  esiablisk 
its  perfection,  as  in  all  those  cases  the  se- 
venty of  the  sentencer  hsd  been  ameli* 
orated,  and  the  appropriate  punishmene 
inflicted.  This  proved  at  least  that  the 
exeeotion  of  the  law  was  not  so  much,  loo 
severer  It  shook)  asenk  that  the  seeerity . 
waa  rather  in  the  amendment,  as  its  object 
was  not  to  get-  rid  of  severity  of  pnnisiH 
ment,  but  merely  of  severity  of  danonoia^ 
tian.  The  effect  of  the  biU  woald  be  l» 
make  tbe  offence  more  frequent,  and  ho 
cawtioned  those  who  might  be  disposed  tOi 
sapport  it,  lest  in  censcquenee  ^it  shoahl 
broome  necessary  lor  them  again  to  bavo 
reconvse  to  the  legislators,  and  not  only 
revive  the  Isw^  but  put  it  in  exeeution. 

Sir  S.  RomiUjf  leplied  at  some  length  lo 
tbe  imputations  which  bad  been  thrown 
on  bis  conduct.  One  hon»  gent,  had  sup* 
posed  he  wished  for  the  introduetion  of 
something  like  the  French  police,  and  ano- 
t  her  a  someth  ioglike  the  French  Revolution, 
and  then  an  appeal  bad  been  made  l<^  his 
honuMHty  for  the  sake  of  those  millions 
who  mieht  fall  in  consequence  of  the  sup-- 
posed  changes  he  might  cause.  He  hoped 
gentlemen  would  not  oppose  the  bill  be- 
cause they  might  differ  from  him  iki  seoii- 
nvMit  upon  other  things*  He  wished  them 
to  consider  what  the  law  is  at  present, 
what  the  proposed  amendments  were,  and 
only  judge  the  bill  from  Its  individual 
merits.  It  was  not,  as  had  been  said, 
foandcd  on  theory,  but  on  practice.  House 
robbing,  he  had  asserted,  had  considerably 
increased  fbr  some  yeiirs  past.  This  no 
one  had  thought  proper  to  deny.  He 
could  only  impute'  this  increase  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  law  not  being  enforced, 
ft  had  been  takl  to  disprove  that^  thai 
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the  pitMeeutor  not  wishing  to  cauie  the 
death  of  the  offender,  might  prosecute  him 
for  a  minor  offence,  it  was  not  proper 
that  it  should  thiis  depend  upon  an  obscure 
indiTidaal  whether  or  not  a  man  should  be 
tried  lor  his  life.  In  those  ci^cs  where 
the  hon.  gent.'opposite  thougiit  the  offence 
the  greatest,  that  of  servants  robbing  their 
masters,  the  parties  oftenest  escaped. — He 
knew  of  instances  of  that  nature.  He  knew 
too  that  juries  in  many  cases  doubted  where 
no  doubt  would  exist,  if  tliey  were  not 
averse  to  punish  with  such  excessive  rigour. 
•—A  year  ago  a  woman  was  tried  at  the 
Old  Bailey  for  stealing  a  10/.  n(Aie  from 
her  master.  She  bad  stolen  nothing  be- 
side, except  the  box  in  which  it  was  en* 
closed,  which  was  worth  but  a  penny.  Tfie 
jury  convicted  her  of  stealing  to  the 
amount  of  39f>  and  tlius  sunk  the  capital 
part  of  the  charge.  Many  similar  cases 
might  be  found  lo  the  reqent  session  pa- 
pers. Juries  ought  not  thus  to  be  led  to 
slight  their  ouths.  Judges  had  also  been 
thus  influenced ;  they  had  frequently  care* 
fully  avoided  asking  the  value  x)f  things  in 
order  to  shun  the  capital  part  of  the  charge. 
He  denied  that  the  system  had  been  of  so 
long  standing  as  the  solicitor-general  had 
asserted  It  to  be.  In  support  of  this  he  cited 
lord  chief  justice  llale.  Dr.  Paley,  to 
whose  authority  the  solicitor-general  at- 
tached so  much  importance,  spoke  of  the 
certainty  of  punishment  as  being  more 
likely  to  deter  men  from  the  commission 
of  omnces  than  severity.  He  wished  the 
laws  to  have  effect,  as  those  who  from  their 
irregularities  were  most  likely  to  offend 
miffht  thus  be  restrained. — It  had  been 
said,  that  he  had  the  authority  of  the 
jodffes  against  him.  The  judges  generally 
had  expressed  no  opinion  upon  it ;  but 
their  known  practice  in  screening  through 
motives  of  humanity,  the  culprits  before 
them  from  the  capital  pai  t  of  such  offences, 
was  an  evidence  in  favour  of  such  altera- 
tion as  he  now  proposed.  He  bad  never 
said  that  no  discretionary  power  should  be 
held  by  the  judges,  but  he  had  said  that 
that  power  ought  to  be  as  circumscribed 
as  might  be.  The  frequency  of  execv- 
tions  took  away  from  their  effect,  and 
rendered  them  more  cruel.  No  one  could 
witness  the  ceremony  of  passing  sentence 
of  death  upon  criminals,  and  hear  the  so- 
lemn prayer  with  which  it  concludes,  with- 
out being  affected*  were  it  not  considered 
as  being  an  idle  form.  Not  one-tenth  part 
of  those  thus  sentenced  to  death  being  exe- 
CQted,  it  almost  degenerates  into  a  solemn 


mbckery.  The  individoals  knowing  this, 
still  continued  to  be  buoyed  up  with  hopea 
of  escaping,  each  hoping  it  will  not  he  his 
fate  to  suffer,  till  at  length  the  fatal  order 
arriyes,  and  be,  all  hurry,  has  little  time  t6 
prepare  for  that  world  into  which  he  is 
about  to  pass.  Sir  Samuel  concluded  a  very 
energetic  speech,  defending  his  general 
conduct,  and  denying  that  he  had  publish* 
ed  his  pamphlet  merely  with  a  view  of 
gaining  reputation  or.  popularity. 

A  division  took  place,  when  the  num- 
bers were— 

For  the  bill « .•«  3t 

Against  it.... SS 

Majority  against  the  bill... — 2 

List  qftfte  MinorUy. 


Abercromby,  Hon.  J. 
Bernard,  S. 
Babington,  T. 
Brou^am,  H. 
QanoiDg,  Rt.  Hon.  G. 
Creev^y  T. 
Combe,  H.  C, 
Folkestone,  vise. 
Grant,  iir  W. 
Grenfdtl,  P. 

Hatebinion,  boo.  C  H. 
liunbe,  hon.  W. 
Leach,  J. 
Lemon,  sir  W. 
Lfemon,  J. 
M ftodonald,  — 
Marryatt,  J. 


Maule,  hon.  W.  & 
Af  ilbanke,  sir  R« 
Moore,  P. 
Morris,  G. 
0*Hani,  C 
Paniell,U. 
Pigott,  sir  A. 
Romilly,  sir  S. 
Sharpe,  R. 
Smith,  W. 
Stephen,  J. 
Taylor,  W. 
Taylor,  M.  A. 
Thornton,  H. 
Wharton,  J. 
Wilberforce,  W. 


HOUSE   OP   COMMONS. 

Wednesday,  May  2. 

[MiDDLESBx  Petition  foe    the  Re- 
lease OP  Si  a  F.  BuaoETT,  &c>]     Mr. 
Byng  presented  the  following  Petition, 
unanimously  agreed  to   at  a    numerous 
meeting  of  the  freeholders  convened  by 
the  sheriff,  at  Hackney,  on  the  'i6th  of 
April. 
«<  To  the  honourable  the  Commona  of 
the. United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britahn 
and  Ireland,  in  Parliament  assembled. 
The  Petition  of  the  Freeholders  of 
Middlesex,  agreed  to  in  full  county 
this  25th  day  of  April,  ISia 
"  Sheweth  ;    That  we    have  observed 
with  concern,  that  in  the  cases  of  Mr. 
John  Gale  Jones  and  sir  Francis  Burdet^ 
bart.  your  House  assumed  and  exercised  a 
power  unknown  to  the  law,  and  unwar- 
ranted by  the  constitution. 

*'  Your  Speaker's  warrant  has  been  esa« 
cuted  by  military  force  ;  an  Englishman's' 
house,  his  sanctuary,  has  been  violated ; 
and  the  blood  of  unoffendiag  citiaens  has 
been  shed  in  the  streeu. 


9BI]       PARL.  D£BAT£S,  May  %  iBia 

**  Agninst  the  existence,  aa  well  a«  the 
ecerciae  of  ibis  power,  we  solemnly  pro- 
tesl— a  ^test  the  more  necessary,  be- 
cante  yoor  votes  in  its  support  are  entered 
on  yoor  Journals— >not  so  the  Letter  of  sir 
Francis  Bordett  to  your  Speaker,  denying 
yoa  such  jurisdiction. 

"  In  th«  early  part  of  this  reign,  in  the 
jcase  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  the  righu  of  this 
country,  and  of  the  nation,  were  repeated- 
)y  and  grossly  violated  by  the  House  of 
Commons.  At  length  the  law  triumphed. 
After  a  struggle  of  nearly  20  years,  the 
House  abandoned  the  pretensions  they 
had  arrogated,  and  '  expunged  from  their 

*  Journals  all  their  declarations,  orders, 
'and  resolutions,  as  being  subversive  of 
^  the  righti  of  the  whole  body  of  electors 
'  of  this  kingdom.' 

"  You  have,  during  your  pleasure,  de- 
prived the  citizens  of  Westminster  of  their 
sbfltrb  in  the  representation  of  the  public 
at  lar^,  of  the  exertions  of  a  faithful  ser* 
vant,  m  whose  ability,  firmness,  and  in* 
4egrity,  they  pre-eminently  confide. 

"  We  view  with  jealousy  and  suspicion 
the  shmtting  up  sir  F.  Burdett  in  prison, 
when  the  attention  of  the  nation  is  directed 
with  anxiety  to  his  intended  motion  for  a 
Reform  in  toe  representation  of  the  people 
in  your  honourable  House;  that  House  in 
which  the  traffic  of  seats  has  been  avoweil, 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Perceval  and  lord  Cas- 
tlereagh. '  to  be  as  notorious  as  the  Sun  at 
'  noon  day  \'  a  practice;  at  the  mention  of 
which,  in  the  emphatic  language  of  3'our 
Speaker,  '  our  ancestors  wuuld  have  star- 
'  tied  with  indignation.' 

**  We,  therefore,  pray  you  to  follow  the 
pMmmple  of  your  predecessors,  '  to  ex- 

*  pooge  all  your  declarations,  orders,  and 
'  resolutions  on  the  subject,  as  tending  to 
'  the  subversion  of  our  liberties,'  and  to 
the  inlroduciion  of  a  military  despotism, 
and  to  recall  sir  Francis  Burdett  t^  the 
iervice  of  the  country  in  Parliament,  that 
he  may  there  enforce  that  plan  of  Refoi  m 
which  lait  session  he  so  powerfully  recom- 
mended, and  which,  in  our  opinion,  ia  ab- 
aolutely  neceanry  for  the  subility  and 
honour  of  the  throne,  and  the  safety  and 
well  being  of  the  people. — Signed,  in  the 
name  and  on  the  behalf  of  this  Meeting.'' 

Mr.  Bjfmg  then  moved  that  the  Petition 
do  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  d§eUmk  rose,  to  signify,  that  al- 
thoogh  he  ihonld  second  the  motioa  of  his 
hon.  ooUaagne,  ho  did  not  feel  himself 
bound  to  support  the  Petition. 

The  Omodhrqf  ih  MtsOetm' m^wi 


"^far  the  RtUom  qf  Sir  P.  Blurieik        [1S2 

that  the  Petition  be  again  read  by  the 
clerk.  It  was  read  accordingly.  After 
which  the  right  hoti.  gent,  again  rose,  and 
said,  be  was  sure,  that,  from  the  conduct 
he  had  observed  on  a  former  day,  when^  a 
petition  was  presented  to  that  House  (fron» 
tbe  electors  of  Westminster,)  containing 
expressions  so  strong^nd  so  reprehensible, 
tbe  House  would  not  consider  him  as  in* 
disposed  to  entertain  a  petition  coming 
from  any  individual  or  class  of  his  Majes- 
ty's subjects,  if  couched  in  tm-ms  at  all' 
consistent  with  the  respect  due  to  the 
House.  However  convinced  he  was  that 
the  petition  upon  that  occasion  contained 
some  expressions  that  ought  to  have  been 
omitted,  he  did  not  object  to  let  it  lie  on 
the  table.  He  trusted  the  House  would 
see  from  that  instance,  his  earnest  wish  to 
recommend  to  them  everv  possible  for- 
bearance, consistent  with  the  maintenance 
of  their  own  dignity ;  but  when  he  consi- 
dered the  language  ofthe  present  Petition, 
he  conceived  it  impossible  to  consider  it 
in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  delibe- 
rate and  unparalleled  insult  to  the  House. 
He  did  not  conceive  that  the  object  prayed 
by  this  Petition  was  of  itself  a  sufficient 
cause  to  warrant  its  rejection.  Bot  he 
would  appieal  10  the  House  upon  this  plain 
question,  whether  there  was  any  member 
who  heard  this  Petitioii  read,  that  did  not 
conceive  it  to  be  rather  an  experiment  to 
try  bow  far  the.  forbearance  of  tbe  House 
would  go  in  the  sufttrance  of  laoguage 
such  as  it  contained ;  or  wbedier  it  could 
have  any  other  object  than  to  insult,  when, 
it  went  to  a  direct  and  a  declaratory  cen- 
sure, from  tlie  mere  aethority  of  the  peti- 
tioners, upon  the  conduct  of  that  Hoose, 
in  exercising  its  authority  towards  the 
person  named  in  the  petition,  by  commit* 
ting  him  to  confinement  for  a  violation  of 
its  privileges.  Upon  that  part  of  the  Peti- 
tion which  commented  upon  the  maoiier 
in  which  the  officer  had  proceeded  in  ext- 
cntiog  the  order  of  the  House,  he  should 
at  present  forbear  to  say  any  thing,  as  any 
error  or  irregolarltv  on  the  part  of  that 
officer  in  executing  the  warrant  committed 
to  htm,  might  be  a  Question  for  tbe  future 
consideration  of  the  House.  Bot  the  Peti- 
tion, in  other  respects,  was  totally  difie* 
rent  from  the  style  and  language  of  peti- 
tions presented  to  Parliament.  It  did  not 
appeal  respectfolly  to  the  authority  of  the 
House.  It  did  not  ask  for  my  revision  or 
reconsideration  of  the  circumstances  of 
which  it  complained;  but  the  petitioDen 
prol«t  9g«8|st  S^di  an  ei«rQia«  •f  the 
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iprivileges  of  the  House,  and  chargeit  with 
aasKiming  and  exercising  powers  contrary 
to  law.  The  measure  which  the  peti- 
tioners urged  might  take^  place  at  aome 
tkne,  if  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  should 
deem  it  (itting.  Bat  was  the  language  of 
a  petition,  from  any  cVass  of  sobjects,  to 
charge  that  House  with  assumiag  iUegal 
privileges,  or  to  dictate  to  them  how  they 

'Should  act  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights 
and  privileges  ?  There  was  nothing  in  the 

'  Petition  which  approached  in  any  degree 

'  to  the  character  of  a  respectful  appeal  to 
the  authority  of- Parliament.  It  oMd  ap- 
pear to  him,  therefore,  that  considering 
the  language  in  which  a  former  Petition 
was  couched,  considering  the  language 

'heki  out  of  <k>ors  to  depreciate  the  cha- 
racter and  authority  of  that  House,  and 
seeing  in  the  language  of  this  Petition  a 
proof  that  the  forbearance  of  the  House 
<rom  time  to  time  served  but  to- encourage 
new  <ins«lt,  it  was  high  time  that  a  line 
should  he  drawn  somewhere,  and  the  pre- 
sent was  a  fit  occasion  for  that  purpose. 

'He  therefore  submitted  to  the  discretion 
of  the  House,  whether  the  present  Foti- 
4ion,  for  the  causes  he  had  stated,- ought 
not  to  be  rejected. 

Mr.  Alderman  Combe  said,  he  under- 
stood the  Petition  was  unaniraoosly  voted 
by  a  very  numerovs  and  respectable  body 
of  freeholders ;  and  as  he  did  not  know  to 
what  consequence  its  rejection  might  lead, 
he  should  vote  for  its  rece|>tfon. 

Mn  C&ia^ft  hoped,  as  it  was  bis  inten- 
tion to  vote  for  the  reception  of  this  Peti- 

•  tion,  he  might  be  permitted  to  state  the 
grounds  for  that- vote.  The  hon.  member 
who  had  just  spoke,  had  said  the  Petition 
was  unanimously  voted  by  a  very  nurne* 
rous  and  respectable  meetine  of  free- 
hiolders;  but  it  did  not  therefore  follow 
that  the  House  should  receive  a  Petition 
ttbuched  in  improper  and  oiansive  lan- 

»giiage;  and  such  •  language  would  deter- 
mine him  to  oppose  the  reception  of  sach 
a  Petition,  however  mimeroosly,  mani- 
mouslyi  or  respectably  it  might  have  been 
Voted.  He  did  not,  however,  view  the 
present  Petition  in  the  very  oti^eotionable 
nght  stated  by  the  right  hon.  gent.,  and 

*:shoold  tbeneforevote  for  iu  >  reception. 
The  right  hon.  genu  hod  professed  his  own 
unwillbgness  to  adopt  any  step  thatmight 

<.have  th^ appearance  of  impediag: the  right 
of  petitioning  that  House ;  .  and  he  in* 

'  slanced  his  forbeaitmce  in  the  case  of  the 
WestoNQster  Petition,  in  which*  he  stated 

-thM  there  ware^enany .  earpjPtMieai  hif^ly 


ebjectionaUe,  and  v^ich  ongikt  te  have 
been  omitted ;  but^for  his  part>  he  thesight 
that  Petttiott  wasoouehed  in  such  tesas^as 
the  House  of  Commons  ought  not  fee  re- 
ject. The  present  'Petilien,  theagh  not 
couehed  pvecisely  in  the  same  words,  wa» 
pretty  much  in  the  same  manner,  end  in 
his  mind  ought  not  to  be'  n^eted  Tor  the 
sake  of  a  coarse  word  or  phrase  hastily 
adopted.  He  thought  it  the  duty  of  the 
Heose  4>f  Commons  to  throw  open  a  wide 
d<K>r  for  petitions,  instead  of  evincing  a 
disposition  to  reject  them  epon  the  mere 
ground  of  a  vulgar  or  efcrjectiond^le  woi d^ 
When  he  considered  hew  ihe  'House  of 
Commcms  was  composed,  and  the  opinion 
generally  entertained  by  the  coantry,  of 
die  state  of  the  representation,  if  some- 
thing was  not  done  to  reform  that  repre* 
sentation,  the  House  most  expect  to  find 
the  language  of  petitions  not  very  flatter- 
ing. The  present  petition  hedid  notthiak 
such  an  one  as  ought  to  be  rqected. 
There  were  several  petitions  received  he- 
fore  by  the  House,  containing  expresatons 
full  as  strongi  and  yet  they  were  not  re- 
jected upon*  that  accoant ;  and  so  long  fas 
these  abominatieos  were  saffiired  to  exist, 
of  which  the  people  complained,  in^e 
present  state  of  the  fepreseatalion,  so  long 
weald  it  he  impassible  for  .that  Heaae.to 
command  respect  finem- the  people. 

Mr.  D.  €^li^.agineed  that  the  doors  of 
the-  House  ought  to  be  opened  widely  to 
receive  the  petitions  of  all  who  chose  to 
apply  to  them  in  a  regular  and  proper 
manaer.  All  the  argument  on  this* head, 
however,  must  h\l  to  the  ground,  the  mo- 
ment it  appeared  that  any  application  of 
the  kind  was  not  really  a  petition^  bat  a 
paper  by  which  it  was  sought,  in  a  ceivert 
manner,  to  insult  the 'House.  The  peti- 
tioners, in  this  case,  had  dressed  up  as  a 
petition,  a.  paper,  not  by  which ithey  ex- 
pected any  redress  of  grievaBces>  hot  by 
which  they  presumed  to  dictate  to  the 
House  what  they  chose  to  think  right.  As 
to  any  reform,  or  rather  to  an  alteration 
ia  the  constitation  of  that  House,  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  deolering  his  opinion, 
that  it  would  siot  tend  to  the  advantage  of 
the  people.  He  objected^  theoefore,  to 
genttemea  taking  that  for  ■  granted  which 
had  not  haen  proved,  and  was  not  con- 
ceded to  them.  As  to  the  words  of  the 
petition^  i^ey  were  disrespesiful .  la  the 
iilghest  degree.  It  did  ant  oeuBiuamich 
a  prayer  astthepelilioncie^Mid^  by  pos* 
sibility,  expect  to  be  :graiiiad ; .  and  loal- 
io«ril40'Ue«iilheteUeifP«i^<ionly  lead 
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'to  the  prewntingof  others  still  more  of- 
fensive. The  House  must  make  a  Ktand 
against  iiich  a  practice  at  some  time  or 
other,  and  it  was  better  to  do  so  cow  than 
at  any  after  period.  It  had  been  said  to 
be  a  respectable  meeting,  but  gentlemen 
saw  enough  of  what  was  to  be  expected 
from  such  meetings  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  populous  towns,  and  the  spirit  of  this 
meeting  might  be  judged  of  from  their  re- 
fusing to  hear  a  gentleman  of  the  highest 
respectability,  a  member  of  that  House 
(Mr.  Mellish),  oh  his  attempting  to  deliver 
nis  sentiments  on  the  subject.  This  cir- 
cumstance did  not  add  much  to  the  argu- 
ment derived  from  the  unanimity  of  the 
meeting. 

Mr.  Hawkins  Browne  thought  the  words 
of  the  petition  shewed  that  it  was  not  the 
object  of  the  petition  to  procure  the  libe- 
ration of  sir  F.  Bordett,  a  relorm  in  par- 
liament, or  any  other  specific  object.  The 
petition  was  only  made  the  vehicle  of 
conveying  a  gross  insult  to  the  House, 
and  a  dogmatical  denial  of  its  privileges. 
The  petition  from  Westminster  was  capa- 
ble of  receiving  a  more  favourable  inter- 
pretation. The  present  was  not.  It  was 
becoming  in  that  House  to  be  m^erate ; 
bat  when  moderation  produced  only  in- 
sult, then  it  became  the  House  to  assert 
its  dignity.  He  thought  the  House  might 
by  a  former  occasion  have  adopted  the 
more  moderate  course  ;  but  now  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  support  their  pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr.  Hibbert  said,  tha;t  the  petitioners 
were  not,  like  the  majority  of  that  House, 
convinced  of  the  constitutional  authority 
of  its  privileges.  They,  on  the  contrary, 
•denied  thnt  authority,  and  more  particu- 
larly questioned  the  legality  of  those  acts 
in  which  it  had  recently  been  asserted. 
Allowance  was  to  be  made  fur  men  warm, 
with  such  a  subject;  but  he  should  be 
•orry  if  the  warmth  which  might  have 
found  its  way  into  tome  expressions  of 
their  petition,  should  be  caught  by  the 
House  in  commenting  upon  thuse  expres> 
siont.  The  passage  which  bad  been  so 
much  objected  to,  would  be  found  at  last 
to  be  no  more  than  the  most  brief,  abrupt, 
and  somewhat  coarse  declaration  of  the 
opinion  of  tlie  petitioners,  which  they 
mast  either  have  indulged,  or  have  no 
ground  for  petitioning  at  all.  There  was 
another  consideration,  and  he  begged  to 
address  it  to  the  feelings  of  the  House. 
This  question  of  privilege  of  Parliament 
waa,  it  seemed,  one,  which  coukl  not  be 
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easily  submitted  to  any  other  tribunal 
than  that  of  Parliament  iuelf.  In  propor* 
tion,  then,  as  the  subjects  of  the  realiii 
found  the  meaus  of  its  legal  discussiuii 
narrowed,  in  that  firoportton  should  Par^' 
tiament  open  the  doors  to  any  appeal 
made  to  itself  upon  the  subject,  aitd  uo£ 
too  scrupulously  weigh  the  terms  in  which 
such  an  appeal  was  msOe  For  thi&e 
reasons  he  should  vote  itr  leceivin^  ttie 
petition. 

Mr.  Barham  wished,  as  the  present  was 
a'  question  of  very  great  imporiance,  thai 
time  should  be  given  for  consiueiation, 
and  that  there  should  be  a  fuller  atteiul- 
aiice  of  the  House  than  there  was  at  that 
moment.  If  such  a  discu^ision  had -been 
expected,  he  was  natisfied  the  attendance 
Would  have  been  fuller.  He  should  there- 
fore move  that  the  debate  be  adjouiiieJ 
till  to-morrow.  If  pressed  for  an  imme- 
diate opinion,  he  most  say  that  he  was 
against  receiving  the  petition.  , 

Mr.  Gre^feil  seconded  the  motion  of  ad- 
journment. 

Mr.  //.  Sunmar  conceived  the  paper 
now  under  consideration  had  nothing  ia  it 
of  a  petition  but  the  name.  Such  a  prac* 
tice  ought  to  be  checked  tn  iimine ;  and 
he  saw  no  occasion  for  delaying  till  to- 
morrow what  they  ought  to  do  to-day.  A 
worthy  alderman  was  afraid  bf  the  conse- 
quences of  refusing  buch  petition.  For 
his  own  part  he  had  no  fear  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Lambc  was  of  opinion,  the  Huttse 
had  already  gone  toofar  totalk  of  stopping 
in  limine.  They  had  already  received  a 
petition,  which  was  at  least  sufficiently 
strong.  He  could  not  in  l^is  own  mind 
conceive  any  thing  stronger  than  the  pe- 
tition by  the  inhabitants  of  Westminster, 
who  had  told  the  House  that  they  had 
offered  a  gross  indignity  to  them.  He 
thought  the  House  had  better  agree  to 
the  proposition  of  his  honourable  friend, 
that  they  might  deliberately  consider 
ho^  far  they  would  allow  that  power 
to  be  stretched^  which  certain  pet  sons 
had  instilled  it  Into  the  minds  of  the  mis- 
guided people  they  had  a  right  to  carry 
to  any  length,  by  filling  them  with  wild 
and  absurd  ideas  of  their  rights.  Though 
he  was  a  friend  to  petitioning,  this  was  a 
petition  which  he  was  inclined  to  think 
ought  to  be  viewed  with  more  than  usual 
strictness.  There  was  a  disposition'  to 
deny  that  the  House,  as  it  was  at  present 
constituted,  afforded  a  legal  representa- 
tion of  the  people.  Against  such  a  doc* 
trine  he  protested,  and  contended  that  it 
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ffras  equal  to  the  dis<;liarge  c^f  those  duties 
which  it  owed  to  the  coontry  in  the  ,co^- 
^deration  oflts  affairs  bo^i  abroad  and.  a^ 
home.  He  felt  ii\tinite]y  m^e  dispesed, 
on  a  question  of  this  kind^  to  coalesce  witji 
those  who  entertain  this  opinion,  than  with 
those  who  thought  the  representative  sys- 
tem entirely  corrupt,  apd  that  it  pjiould 
be  destroyed.  He  agreed  ^h^t  the  terms  j 
in  which  the  Petition  was  conceived  were  i 
extremely  offensive  ;  but  they  might  be 
tbundj  at  the  same  time,  to  be  only  a  re- 
petition of  what  had  found  its  wav  into^so 
paany  other  petitions.  He  though^  it  bet- 
ter, therefore,  to  assent  to  the  proposition 
of  his  hon.-friend«  that  the  debate  should 
be  adjourned. 

Mr.  Wardle  coqld  not  agree  that  any 
insult  ^as  meant  to  be  ofi^red  to  the 
House  by  the  present  petition.  The  pe- 
titlpn  which  had  been  received  from  West- 
m^inster  contained  no  prayer;  .the  preset 
contained  not  only^  9  prayer,  but  an 
earnest  request  th^t  the  House  would 
comply  with  the  object  of  the  petition. 
He  had  used  the  freedom  in  that  House 
Co  go  to  the  full  length  the  petitioners 
now  did,  in  expressing  their  opinion. 
These  sentiment^}  he  still,  with  submission 
to  the  House,  entertained.  He  had  pre- 
sumed to  deny  that  p^rl^gment  had  the 
right  which  \t  h^d  assumed ..pnd  exercised. 
He  had  been  allowed  to  express  that  opi- 
nion ;  and  he  submitted  that  the  free- 
holders of  Middlesex  had  the  same  right 
to  express  their  opinion  on  the  sul^ect. 
It  y/'9^  quite  possible  by  strong  resolutions 
lo  insult  the  House  in  the  grossest  man-  * 
per,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  petitiop 
to  be  presented  to  them  should  be  con- 
ceived in  a  way  which  might  escape 
fiotice.  The  petition's  here  had  only 
candidly  declared  their  opinions,  as  suh- 
jects  of  this  country  were  entitled  to  do. 
To  his  (Mr.  Wardle's)  mind,  these  senti- 
ments were  true  throughout.  H^  trusted, 
therefore,  that  the  petition  would  be  re- 
ceived. 

Mr.  Akercromhy  was  of  opinion  the  pe- 
tition ought  to  be  received,  because  he  did 
hot  think  the  words  were  such  a  departure 
from  the  respect  to  the  House  as  should 
warrant  them  in  rejecting  it.  If  the  peti- 
lioners  were  of  opinion  that  the  House 
had  acted  illegally,  he  did  not  see  in  what 
other  terms  they  could  have  expressed 
Ihemsejlves,  than  by  declaring  that  such 
Wds  th^ji:  ppuiion.  If  the  Hoos^  had  ac|ed 
thus  UUgaUy,  it  would  be  a  grievance 
which  it  waa  the  duty  of  the  people  of 


England  f»  con^ue  fori^rard  ^  ,^mplaia 
of  in  tjbe  ipp^,  ^^ifirmin^ed,  though  b^p^m- 
ing  language.  Great  at^tjhorit^s^a^  ^*^}f 
doubts  on  t^i^s  subject,  though  he  c^^ 
fessed  l^e  bad  none.  He  was  for  r^ ceiyi^^ 
the  present  petition^  however,  .because  1)^ 
thought  it  was  not^o  ofTensiyeas  the  pe- 
tition from  the  inhabitai^  of  Westmi^ 
ster,  which  ba^  ]t>c^en  rec,eiy,f  d. 

Mr.  Stephen  thouglijt  the  ^.ofds  fff  the 
petition  conyeyed  ^  /stjudiei^  J/^sult  to  the 
House.  It  would  be^ange  i/,^is  Ho^99e> 
the  majesty  of  t^,e  pe9phB,  ^as  the  c^y 
body  in  the  kingdom  which  cpuld  Jbe  It- 
belled  with  impunity;  nay,  ^vl^ich  re- 
ceiving petitions  insulting  to  ^hen^sdyeniy 
must  be  compelled  to  become  the  Sj^ryiip 
instruments  of  their  own  degr^datim?  and 
disgrace.  If  the  House  were  insulted  by 
Besolutions^asanhpn.  gent.  ha<)  S}ipposed» 
even  those  who  denied  their  right  to  b« 
judges  in  their  own  ca^e,  mi^t  admit  thalt 
they  migjit  go  in^o  a  court  of  law,  )ind 
there  obtain  justice  ;  ))ut  if  they  once  re- 
ceived on  their  own  table  a  petition,  m 
which  they  were  insulted,  i^o  such  redreis 
could  be  obtaine().  He  agreed,  however, 
with  his  learned  friend  yvho  spo^e  la^t,  in 
thinking  that  f.he  right  of  petitioning 
sjbould  not  be  broken  iq  upop  till  every 
gentleman  had  an  opportunity  of  reading 
over  the  petition  and  comparing  the  ob- 
jectionabfe  paragraphs  with,  the  context. 
He  recommended  to  ^he  Hoqse  ther^for^ 
to  accede  to  the  motion  for  adjpuimiiig 
the  debate  till  to-roorrow. 

The  Chancellor  qf  fbe  ^cheq\i£r,  seeing 
those  who  agreed  with  him  in  principle 
thought  a .  delay  qecessftry,  though  lie 
himself  was  no(,  a  convert  to  that  opinipQ, 
could  have  no  objection  to  acceding  to  it* 
Now  he  was  on  his  legs,  he  beggecj  to  ex- 
plain the  difference  between  the  tiyo  per 
titions,  and  shew  that  the  bqn.  g^nt.  (Mr. 
L^mbe)  was  not  correct  in  the  deduction 
he  had  made.  T^te  ground  oq  which  th^ 
former  petition  was  receiyed  was  re* 
peatedly  stated  in  the  debate,  and  lyas 
precisely  this ;  that  as  the  sentence  coii- 
tainjng  the  ac{:usation  of  a  gross  insult  be- 
ing ogered>  might  apply  to  tl)e  o^cer  exe- 
cuting the  Slpeaker's  warrant,  it  was  bi^t 
fair  to  put  the  ijDost  favourable  coostrvc- 
tion  upon  a  petition  from  t^e  whjecL 
He  agreed  t)iat  they  must  receiy.e  peti- 
tions against  their  acts^  hut>  9X  the  a%m^ 
time,  they  vpuld  take  care  in  ^hat  laa- 
guage  they  were  couched.  They  V^jnW 
take  care  that  they  were  petiticios,  and 

not  p»p«r9  t9  di^tole  to  th«  Timm  vini 
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flhey  ought  to  do.  Tfiky  lUfgfhf  a&ie  a.re- 
Tision  of  the  judgnk'ent  of  the  Te'gislatui'e  i 
hvtt  they  were  not,  as*  in  the  present  case, 
to  slst  op  a  petitioner's^  authority  aeainst 
the  authdrity  of  the  House,  and  call  im- 
.  perfously  for  a  change^  not  for  a'  re-consi- 
deration.  While  he,  therefore,  acceded 
to  the  adjournment,  he  would  be  ready 
either  now,  of  at  anV  oih^rtime,  to  cOn- 
tend  that  this  petition,  fi-om  its  Inngiidge, 
scope,  and  design,  was  sueh,  as  they 
neither  eould,  nor  ought  to  admit  to  lie  on 
their  table,  a^  a  perpetual  insult. 

Sir  Jofih  Newport  satd,  he  was  of  opi* 
nion  that  the  debate  should  be  adjourned. 
He  thought  the  prayer  of  the  petitiott'db- 
▼tated  ahy  objection  to  the  first  classes  of 
It.  He  only  stated  this  that  all  parts  of 
it  shotiM  be  taken  into  coa^de ration  toge- 
ther. He  would  not  contend,  but  that  there 
were^  strong  and'  wrong  expressions  in  the 
outset  of  this  petition ;  but  when  all  parts 
were  coni pared  together,  he  could  not  see 
ibS  objectioii  to  its  being  laid  on  the  table. 
Mr.  Ifyn^  stated,  that  he  was  at  a  loss 
to  know  how  his  constituents  could  express 
Iheir  opinions  better  than  they  had  done. 
They  conceived  the  House  had  assumed  a 
power  which  they  thought  was  not  vested 
in  them.  .His  constituent!  were  more 
strongly  urged  to  this  idea,  from  the  con- 
duct of  it,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Wilkes, 
where  they  expunged  their  former  Reso- 
Idtibns,  knowing  them  to  be  illegal,  froni 
their*  Journals. 

Mr.  HutchS^on  said,  he  would  rote  for 
tli^  adjournment.  He  thought  this  was  a 
qbiestion  that  formed  part  of  a  measure, 
which  had  not  been  yet  decided  on,  and 
lAUSt  remain  for  a  decision,  until  a  jury  of 
the  country  had  formed  an  opinion.  It 
was  nbt  his  wish  to  enter  into  the  merits 
of  the  point,  as  it  would,  in  another  place, 
utldergb  a  more  able  discussion.  He  hoped 
it  was  the  intention  of  thd  House  to  meet 
the  question  fairly.  He  could  not  see  the 
objection  i6  a  petition  which  went  to  the 
f^rpose  of  bringing  forward  a  most  jus- 
tifiable regulation.  If  he  thought  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  people  to  enforce  it 
by  violence,  he  would  be  one  of  the  first 
to  oppofte  them  ;  but  when  they  legally 
petitioned,  be  would  be  the  first  to  support 
them.^  He  wished  to  know  in  what  sta- 
tute it  was  held  out  to  petitioners,  how 
they  should  word  their  petition.  He  knew 
there  was  a  certain  mode  of  heading  and 
ehdins^  it,  ahd  with  this  the  present  appli- 
cants had  complied.  The  paragraph  which 
the  outcry  of  the  night  bore  against,  did 


I  Aot  deserve  it,  for  it  had  been  assoAied  by 
the  House,  and  acknowledged  by  hon.' 
gentlemen  in  their  places. 

The  question  for  adjourning  the  debaW 
was  then  put  and  agreed  to. 


HOUSE  OF  Lonns. 

Thmsdaif,  May  3. 

[King's  Message  RELATrvE  to  'fMi 
Duke  op  Bednswick.]  His  Majltsty'^ 
Messa^  having  been  read,  recommend* 
ing  a  provision  to  be  made  for  his  sereorf 
hiehness^  the  dteke  of  BrunswicW, 

The  Earl  of  Lwerpool  rose  to  ibove  all 
Address  to  his  Majesty,  assuring  his  Ma« 
jesty  of  the  cheerful  concurrence  of  thikf 
HoQse,  in  promoting  the  object  ot  his 
most  gfa'cious  Message.  He  could  no< 
imagine  it  to  be  in  any  degree  necessary 
to  resort  to  argument  i^pon  which  to 
ground  the  propriety  of  the  Address 
which  he  intended  to  move.  The  Nous« 
would  feel  the  strength  and  the  number 
of  the  claims  which  the  illustrious  person 
to  whom  the  Message  referred  must  be  ac« 
knowledged  to  have  on  the  feelings  of  af« 
fbctibn,  gratitude,  and  respect  of  this 
country.  These  claims  he  might  reduce 
to  three  heads :  the  near  relationship  of 
the  duke  of  Brunswick  to  his  Majesty ;  th« 
miafomines  that  had  befallen  him  in  com- 
mon with  many  other  of  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe ;  and  above  all,  that  gallant  strug* 
gle,  and  the  brilliant  atchievements  which 
his  serene  highness  had  displayed  in  the 
defence' of  his  dominions,  and  in  further* 
ance  of  the  common  cause.  He  was  sen- 
sensible  it  would  not  require  any  lurther 
considerations  than  those  he  had  just  enu- 
merated, to  induce  their  lordships  to  glvo 
thcic  hearty  concurrence  to  the  Address 
he  should  now  propose.  The  noble  earl 
concluded  with  moving  an  Address  to  th4 
elFcct  we  have  already  mentioned. 

Lord  HMmd  did  not  rise  to  oppose  the 
motion.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  ready 
to  admit  the  three  claims  which  the  nobU 
secretary  had  set  forth  as  belonging  to  hif 
serene  highness  the  duke  of  Brunswick. 
His  object  in  rising  was  to  advert  to  the 
fimd  from  which  tlie  proposed  provisioh 
was  to  be  taken.  During  the  course  of 
the  last  12  or  1 5  years,  it  had  too  mocli 
bee^the  custom  to  bring  down  Messages 
of  that  nature:  all  of  which  went  to  im- 
pose additional]  burthens  on  the  civil  list; 
In  his  opinion,  as  the  misfortunes  of  the 
duke  of  Brunswick  had  arisen  from  ihi 
extraordinary  eyents  of  the  present  war« 
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and  (be  present  state  of  Europe,  so  ought 
the  relief  to  be  applied  to  them  to  be  de- 
rived from  funds  which  increase  in  propor- 
tion to  the  txtraordinary  events  of  the 
war.  Such  were  the  Droits  of  Admiralty ; 
ftnd  that,  in  his  opinion,  would  he  the 
proper  fund  from  which  to  take  the  pro- 
vision proposed  to  be  made  for  his  serene 
his^hnesfli.  It  was  not  only  the  proper 
fund  from  which  such  provi<iions  shouUl 
be  furnished  ;  but  here  he  was  certain  that 
the  deriving  of  it  from  such  a  fund  would 
be  more  acceptable  to  the  feelines  of  his 
serene  highness,  than  if  it  should  be  taken 
from  the  civil  list,  to  which  so  many  aids 
bad  of  late  been  granted ;  but  that  more 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  compact 
and  agreement  entered  into  at  his  Majes- 
ty's accession  on  this  head.  He  should 
not  press  these  observations  on  the  present 
occasion,  but  merely  throw  them  out  as 
hints  to  guide  the  future  conduct  of  the 
House  respecting  messages  of  this  nature. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpooi  would  not  enter 
into  any  discu:>sion  of  the  general  topics 
dwelt  upon  by  the  noble  lord,  and  the 
more  so,  as  they  did  not  touch  on  the  per- 
sonal question  before  their  lordships,  or  to 
the  claims  of  the  duke  of  Bruiuiwick  to  the 
provision  rerommended  in  his  Majesty's 
message.  He  should  be  ready  on  any 
Other  occasion  to  meet  the  discussion  of 
the  points  to  which  the  noble  lord  had 
thought  proper  to  r^-fer. 

Tue  ^  motion  fur  the  Address  was  then 
agreed  to. 


MOUSE   OF  COMMONS. 

lliursday,  May  3, 

[Middlesex Petition  for  tub  release 
OF  Sir  F.  Hurdett,  &c.'-— Adjourned  De- 
bate.] Mr.  Bnrham  moved  the  order  of 
the  day  for  resuming  the  adjourneii  de- 
bale  upon  the  Middlesex  Petition  :  which 
having  been  agreed  to,  he  again  rose- 
He  said,  that  though  the  attendance  of  ihe 
members  was  not  such  as  he  could  wish, 
considering  the  importance  of  the  subject 
before  them ;  yet  it  was  satisfactory  to 
reflect,  th;it  any  decision  to  which  ihey 
would  now  come,  roust  carry  with  it 
greater  weight,  than  if  it  had  been  come  to 
on  the  former  night ;  it  could  not  now  be 
imputed  to  precipitancy  or  heat,  nor  at- 
tacked as  a  proceeding,  adopted  without 
consideration,  and  a  mature  acquaintance 
with  the  subject.  Kvery  man  must  feel 
himself  more  happ}'  in  voting  under  the 
p/esent  circumstances,  than  if  he  had  been 


tlriven  tp  a  vote  in  the  first  instance,  before 
bis   feelings  had  time  to  cool,  and   his 
judgment  to  act     After  the  lapse  of  such 
time,  and  the  advantage  of  the  reflectioa 
which  it  permitted,  he  was  socry  to  say^ 
that  he  felt  himself  constrained  to  vote 
against  the  petition.     He  did  not  wish  to 
throw  any  obf»raclc  in  the  way'of  petition- 
ing, or  to  limit  that  right  which  he  consi- 
dered so  essential  to  the  liberties  of  the 
people.     On  the  contrarVt  he  was  desi- 
rous of  throwing  open  the  doors  of  the 
House  as  wide  as  possible,  to  their  com- 
plaints and  applications;    there  was  no 
allegation  in  such  petitions  into  which  he 
would  refuse   to  enquire;    no  argument 
to  which  he  would  not  listen,  and  there 
was  scarcely  any  request  which  he  would 
not  be  disposed  to  attend  to;    but  this 
which  was  now  before  them,  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  refuse ;    because  it  was  not  a  pe- 
tition, but  a  protest  against  the  authontj 
of  the  Hou>e  ;  it  was  not  an  application, 
but  a  menace. — He  could  not  conceive 
what  the  object  of  it  was,  unless  that  the 
petitioners  wished  to  try  how  far    they 
could   go  in  abusing  and   insulting  the 
House  of  Commons.     If  ihe  real  object 
had  been  to  induce  the  House  to  revise  its 
proceedings  in  the  cases  of  Gale  Jone^ 
and  sir  F.  Burdett,  and  to  recommend  an 
early  attention  to  parliamentary  reform — 
they    would     have    carefully    expressed 
themselves  in   a  language  not   likely  to 
be  rejected,  but  he  perceived  it  was  the 
purpose,  continually  apparent,  to  trench 
upon  the  privileges,  and  depreciate  the 
authority    of   the  House    of    Commons, 
There  was  no  assertion  more  grossly  un- 
true, or  more  dangerous,  than  to  say  that 
the  House  of  Commons  maintained  privi« 
leges   contrary  to  law,    and   subversive 
of  the  rights  of  the  people.     What,  he 
would  ask,  were  the  privileges  of  that 
House,  but  the  privileges  of  the  people  ?— 
privileges  which,  he  declared  individually 
for  himself,  he  would  chearfully  resign*; 
but  he  considered  them  the  privileges  of 
the  people,  and,  therefore,  he  could  not 
consent  that  those  privileges,  as  they  now 
existed  in  that  House, should  be  abandoned* 
He  could  not  consent  that  the  dignity  of 
the  people  should  be  lessened,  and,  there- 
fore, he  would  support  the  dignity  of  that 
Flouse.      He   lamented   extremely    that 
there  were  members  who  lent  themselves 
to  the  clamours  of  popular  factiod,  and 
joined    in  this  species  of  insult  to    the 
House  of  Commons,  and  in  the  endeavour 
to  compel  the  House  to  abandon  its  pri- 
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Tileges;  bat  those  men  seemed  little 
aware  of  the  consequences  to  which  their 
conduct  directly  tended;  for  if  once 
those  factions,  to  which  they  had  lent 
themselves  as  the  tooU,  should  be  suc- 
cessful in  their  real  object,  which  was 
the  complete  subversion  of  all  existing 
authorities,  those  very  men  would  be  the 
very  fir>t  victims  of  ihe  storm  they  aided 
to  raise,  and  would  be  swept  away  like 
chair  before  the  .  wind.  Those  parties, 
with  whom  such  men  unfortunately  com- 
bined themselves,  knew  much  better  than 
they  did  the  true  purpose  they  had  in 
view.  They  knew  that,  when  the  privi- 
leges of  that  Ilou^e  were  dissolved  in 
efiect,  the  power  of  the  crown,  and  the 
monarchy  iuelf,  which  th«  privileges  of 
that  House  equally  limited  and  protected, 
would  speedily  be  dissolved  also.  The 
infallible  consequence  of  destroying  the 
authority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  would 
be  either  to  substitute  in  the  place  of 
our  happy  constitution,  an  absolute  mo- 
narchy, or  else  a  republic.  But  a  repub- 
lic in  this  country,  would,  as  all  other  re- 
publics, ancient  and  modern,  had  done,  end 
m  a  military  despotism.  Such  was  the  con- 
sequence, in  all  ages ;  it  was  inevitable. 
The  French  revolution  had  taught  no  new 
lessons ;  it  was  but  a  recent  illustration  of 
what  had  oflen  been  illustrated  before, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  contemplate  it, 
without  feeling,  in  its  full  force,  the  ab- 
.  surdity  of  any  attempt  at  republican  go- 
vernment, and  the  horror  of  any  revolu- 
tionary  speculation.  He  could  not  help 
thinking,  that  those  who  supported  such 
doctrines  as  had  been  of  late  avowed,  were 
either  wilful  deceivers,  or  voluntary  dupes. 
It  was  his  wish,  however,  that  the  Housei 
even  on  the  rejection  of  thb  petition, 
should  not  adopt  any  precipitate  medsure 
likely  to  excite  in  the  public  mind  a  spi- 
rit of  irritation,  or  allbrd  a  handle  to  those 
who  wished  to  represent  that  House  as 
hostile  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  or  in- 
clined to  reject  their  petitions  when  offered 
in  decorous  language.  He  could  wish 
the  House  to  adopt,  on  this  occasion,  some 
resolution  expressive  of  this  sentiment, 
that  the  House  of  Commons  was  never 
unwilling  to  receive  the  petitions  of  the 
people,  nor  to  attend  to  the  prayers  of 
those  petitions  ;  but  that  the  House  could 
not  record  upon  its  Journals,  under  the 
name  of  a  petition,  that  which  was  in 
fact,  a  protest  against  ita  own  authority. 
^c  could  wish  that  some  gentleman;  more 
competent  than  himself^  would  assume  the 


task  of  framing  such  ,a  Resolution,  to 
which  he  shoula  be  happy  in  giving  his 
support ;  bat  stiU  he  thought  that  a  mere 
rejection  of  this  petition,  without  a  full 
di.«cussion  of  the  subject,  would  not  be 
enough.  The  House  had  a  right  to  de« 
mand  of  all  its  members  a  bold  Avowal  ol 
their  sentimenti^  in  order  to  strengthen  its 
hands  for  the  maintenance  of  its  privi* 
leges.  Ho  felt  that  this  was  not  a  time 
for  a  mere  negative  performance  of  duty : 
but  that  it  was  a  time  to  speak  openly  and 
act  decioively.  He  had  therefore  thought 
it  his  duty  to  state  his  reasons  for  oppos- 
ing the  reception  of  this  petition.  But 
while  he  felt  himself  justified  in  attaching 
blame  to  the  framers  and  supporters  of 
the  petition,  he  did  not  think  tnat  all  the 
blame  was  theirs ;  much  was  also  to  be 
ascribed  to  another  quarter,  to  ministers 
themselves.  They  had  oflen  been  warn- 
ed that  they  went  too  much  against  the 
sense  and  feeling  of  the  people ;'  but  the 
warning  was  in  vain.  Tney  had  resorted 
to  similar  expedients,  for  the  purpose  of 
exciting  a  popular  ci^,  when  that  popular 
cry  made  in  favour  of  themselves,  or  of 
the  narrow  and  bigotted  principle  upon 
which  they  wished  to  stand.  No  wondec 
that  it  was  now  turned  against  them. 
Their  conduct,  in  every  part  of  it,  wal 
calculated  to  produce  the  dissatisfaction 
which  unhappily  prevailed ;  they  had 
disregarded  the  voice  of  the  people,  they 
had  mocked  th^m  with  sham  inquiries  up 
to  this  very  day.  They  had  resisted  every 
proposition  for  inquiry,  in  0rde»-to  the 
reform  of  public  abuses ;  and  where  they 
were  found  to  concede  inquiry,  delin- 
quency, when  discovered,  was  protected 
rather  than  punished.  Even  upon  a  re- 
cent occasion,  when  a  member  of  that 
House,  either  deservedly  or  undeservedly, 
rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  popular 
feeling,  how  did  his  Majesty's  ministers 
mark  their  regpard  to  public  sentiment  ? 
Why;  by  instantly  covering  that  mem- 
ber with  honours  and  rewards !  [The  hon« 
member  alluded  to  Mr.  Yorke].  He  de- 
sired to  be  understood  as  not  speaking 
from  any  animosity  to  that  gentleman : 
but  he  thought  the  present  not  a  fit  time 
for  such  a  conduct 'on  the  part  of  minis- 
ters. Not  content,  however,  with  incur- 
ring for  themselves  the  popular  odium, 
they  had  also  endeavoured  by  their  lan- 
guage to  transfer  that  odium  to  those  who 
bad  constantly  opposed-  their  obnoxiong 
measures,  and  never  ceased  to  cry  out 
against  the^ruinoos  tendency  of  such 
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i&res,  Th^y  had  giterf  to  tBte  dema- 
gogues the  example  for  that  latigd^g^  by 
whiv'h  the  House  was  now  continually  re- 
viled and'  instilted.  Th^ir  cbnstatat  reply 
fid  th'os^  who  resisted  their  mesis'ures,  or 
^nt^igned  their  miscobduct,  #b^,  that' their 
otiiy  motive  for  opposition  wa^  a  widh  t6 
get  into  their  placed.  Could'  they  ^dp- 
pose  the  p^opli^  vfould  not  catch  at'sttch 
language  ?'  Their  viry  phrases  wiere 
^optied  id  6v^T^  p6{iu1aV  dis^usdion,  and 
ih^de  the  general  ground  of  abuse  of  both 
^de!r  of  the  House.  But  he  could  not 
^ppbse  any  nl^n  so  absurd  as  to  oppose 
stich  mfniiders^  nfierely  for  the  sake  oFget- 
tSttg  irito  their  places,  uhdtjr  existing  cii'- 
dumstances.  He  wished  the  House,  hbxV- 
eV«r,  to  view  with  ti^mperate  considej'a- 
t!on  the  state'  of  popular  fe'eHng,  atid'  that 
those  persobs'whtith  he  had  b^en  jOst  ad- 
dressing wptlld  cbnsidiei:'  how'  i^r  they' 
thems<>fve8  had'  been  instrumental  to*  the 
success  of  thti^^  Wiio  propagated  libels 
upon  the  parlianient.  If  th^reVas  any 
guch  setitithent  that  h^  or  hii^  friends  were 
actuated  by,  any  vie^s  to  po^er  (ft  dni6- 
1'ument,  he  wished  it  to*  M  fairly  ahd 
Ailly  investigated!  Apblbgt^ilig  to  th^ 
Hous^  for  trespa&sing^  sdiong  oh  th^ir  iti- 
dillgence,  he  wished  th^'  (jhe^ioh  fbr  re- 
jectmg  this  plititibn  might  bt  8lfa)>ed  as  a 
i^solution  in  the  forni  tier  had  already  sug- 
^sted'.  He  bad  draWn  Up  on^  as  rather 
SkbVanMory  of  his  own  s^ntiment&r  than 
id  bind  the  House  to  adopt  it  in  the/  pre- 
cised form  it  Was  how  drawn  up.  He  con- 
Cl^dedf  with  moving  the  fbllowing  Resolu- 
tkm,  e3cp1ana'tory  of  the  grounds  lijion 
^ich  the  p^itiori'  sh6u1d  be  rejected  : — 
<*  That'  the  Hbus^  wad  at  all'  tinfbs  willing 
id  r^eire  the'  petitiohs  of  the  pebplef ; 
Mt  that  it  could  ifQt  receive  that  whieh, 
under  the  n^imk  of  a  petition.  Was  a  pro- 
teve  against  the  proceedings  of  the  House/^ 
Mr.  Grenfell  observed,  that  ar  he  had 
sbtonded  the  motion  fdr  the  adjournment 
the  day  before,  he  felt  it' incumbent  upon 
Ififttj  to*  mak^  a  few  observations  upon'  the 
iWje'ct  ndW  before  the  ^ouse.  He  rte- 
j^fced'with  the  Hon.  gfzit.  ^o  spoke  last, 
tUte  thed^layhad  taken  ptace,  riot  be- 
dMls^  tie  should  now  give  a  vote  diSh'ent 
m>tn  that  which  be  had  been  prepared  to 
giVe'  th^  day  befbre,  but  because  the  vote 
cf  thif  "ni^t,  if^atever  it  might  b^,  would 
\k  a  vo£^  of  greater  Weight  and  dignity, 
tifih  if  It  h^  been  giv^h  yesterday,  under 
tVe^  infpre&sron  of  tnat  heat  and  agitation 
^HicH  A^  offiblvrve  language  oftbe'  peti- 
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his  misfortune,  on  tbe  present  occa^bb*,  i6 
differ  with  many'  honourable  fWn'dar  of 
his,  with  whom  he  ha'd  biefen  iifftlfe  haflbit 
of  acting  in*  the  bumble  sphere  in'wlffch 
h^'  mdVed*  i^  this  Housd,  and  ^^  wbdfbr 
he  \\€ip€^  long'  to  comiAu^  to  act;  but  it 
#as  some  consbidtion*  to'hhn  to  know  zt^ 
foresee  fl-om*  what  had  ftcNeh  from  tbos^ 
hof^.  friends  them$elves;  that  though  they 
difltred  in  their  votds,  tbcrij  was  no  mate-  ' 
rial  difference'  in  their  opinions  aif  to'  the 
OiI^h6ive*  character  df  the  petition*  noW 
presented.  An  hon.  friend' of  his-  (aldei<- 
mad  Combe),  hkd  stated  yesterday,  aji'ii 
reason  fol*  i^eeiving  the  petitiott;  that*  hi 
kneW  nbtwhai  might  be  the  conseoWricei 
of  its  rejectionl-^He  did  not  ki^'ow  what 
n^lgtit;  be  t^  coiiseqiiSinces  of  its  i^ejec- 
tion ;  but  he  would  tell  his'  hbn;  friendj 
that  he  was  more  solicitbiii*  ^Wi  the'  in- 
terests ahd  charactei'  of  tbd  Hodse,  thtoi 
for  the  consequences  of  the  injection  of 
this  petiiibnl  But  akhongh*  he  did  not 
knbw  what  would  0^' the  c^oniequ^nce^  of 
the  rejection'  of*  the^  petition,  he  Had  ade^ 
cided  opinrbii'upoh'Wh^^^buM'  b^  likely 
td  be  the  cohsequentes  of  it^  rc!ception ; 
and  this  opiiiion  was,  that  if  this  petition 
were  recelvfedi  the  tablfe  Wbuhf  visry  sbotf 
Ik;  dov^ered  with  itlsult^  ahd'indi^ities  of- 
f^rcM  to  the  House,  by  thbs^  wfabse  oMi^ct 
it  Was  to  degrade.  Vilify  and  ittsttltftbt! 
House  of  Commbh^.  He  begged'  ilot  td 
b^  understood,  or  to'  b^  suppoi()^d'  to  be- 
lieve, that  thei-e  Was  any  general  disposi- 
tion th^oiIghout  this'cbtintry  to  ihsuU  ml 
vilify  the  House  of  Cdmmbiis.  He  be- 
lieved no  such  thing.  That  there^  were 
^reat  diidoritentr  and  dlMatisfactioii^,  and 
arising  from  just  caU^esj  hd  adinit^'and 
contended,  add  he  should  at'airtimda  be 
rbady  to  concur  in 'measures  fbr  tH^r  cor- 
rection. One  great  ahd  prtncipd!l  cause 
of  those  dissatisfactions  he' believed  to  be 
the^  oppre'^ive,  ve^catious,  and  tyrannical 
manner  ih  whichthe  taxes  of  this  couhtry 
were  Icrried  upoti  the  object  A)id  itwa^i 
his  firm  belief,  that  if  ever'  the  horrors  of 
a  revolution  should  be  brought  upon  tlna 
country,  it  would  be  attributable  more  to 
the  ve'zatious  and  oppte^fve  mode  of  car- 
rying the  tait  laws  into  execution,  than  to 
the  buHen  (great  as  it  was)  of  the  tax:es 
themselves.  He  wasrle^  afraid'  of  meet- 
ings in  Palace  yard,  or  at  Hackney,  thati 
of  what'  was  silently  carrying  on  at  the 
tax  office  id  Somerset  place.  He  cbnclu^ed 
by  saying,  as  he' considered  the  petition 
to  be  a  prote^t^  and  ail  insult' upon  thd 
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.  Tbe  Hob.  J.  W.  Wqr^  mor^d  that  tKe 
^p9ta)Uister  petition  be  read  /or  the  pur- 
|{.9fte  of  co^pfTifjoo.  The  CJlerk  havine 
rpf^d  it  jiccordiiigljr>.the  hop.gejit.  ,ro(e  9Dd 
staled,  that  he  wished  to  d^y  ^  few  \yords 
in  exolanatign  p(  th^  yotie  bf  iatended  to 
flire.  He  had  opposed  the  \^estnainster 
|p^t)iioo,  because,  wtiethex  the  prayer  of 
It  ^as  x\^bX  or  wrong,  he  theii  thought, 
^d  did  still  jd^ipk,  tnat  it  ^as  couched  In 
faogva^&e  hijg;t)1y  indecfBUt  and  imnroper. 
He  ha^  therefoi:e,  thojught  it  ^s  duty  1^ 
C3II  .the  ^attention  of  the  House  ,to  it,  that 
i^;night  not  pas?  9ub  ^ihuip  like  ^n  ordi- 
nary petition.  Vet  he  r^ipapt  to  .vote  for 
the  reception  of  thi?  petition,  a^d  U)i8  re- 
(juired  explanatiop.  He  wa^i  ^tu^ed 
now,  as  he  had  been  then,  by  a  regard  tp 
^e  dignity  of  the  House,  and  '^^  his  opi- 
;iion  no  mean  Durt  ^f  dignity  was  con<iist- 
jency.  He  hfid  heard  nothing  ;n  the  pre- 
sent petiijon  more  objectionable  than  what 
appeared  in  t|;te  Qt^er,  which  the  Honsje 
)^aa  determined  ^jo  r^eiv.e.  How  ba 
would  have  acted  iS  this  had  h^n  a  m  m- 
icgra,  )¥as  another  que^po.  lo  tb.ei^ 
cases  the  House  ought  to  act  on  a  bro^d 
prijQcipI/e,  9nd  not  receive  one  pieti<ion  be- 
cause il^  oQVffsi^e  naturf  could  be  ex- 
plained fiway  by  a  ^^uiKble,  and  rt^jpci 
another  of  i\^p  sa^pe  |cind,  bi^cause  a  sioi- 
1^-  qujbble  pould  not  be  found.  He  saw 
po  fair  ^pd  ppen  sround  of  obiection  ip 
ttfis  petition,  that  did  opt  equally  apply 
to  the  other.  Tb^  the  practice  of  the 
House  yyried  not  only  froyn  centpry  to 
century,  but  ereo  in  tlie  course  of  twenty 
yearSf  was  obyious,  when  gentlemen  com- 
pared the  conduct  of  their  ancestors,  as  tp 
petitions,  in  the  brigbtfst  times  of  our 
l)i?toryf  with  the  proceedings  of  the  prr- 
i^nt  day.  They  could  not  help  these 
changes,  but  still  thry  ought  not  to  allow 
them  to  take  pji^e  with  ap  ipdecen^  rapi- 
dity. Thepracice  ought  not  to  change 
frpm  week  to  wpejc,  ^nd  from  day  tp  day, 
merely  l^ecause  ft  chaocellor  (»ftbe  exche- 
quer had  (uore  poliijcal  courage  on  one  day 
ihan  hq  t^ad  on  another.  At  the  same 
time  he  d<?clared  his  unaltf  rv^d  detestation 
^d  aohorrr nee  of  the  principles  of  those 
iQfhq  sent  this  petitipp,  and  if  any  on«* 
could  shew  him*a  real  and  substantial  dif- 
fpr^nce  bclyreeq  the  Weptipioster  petition 
and  the  present,  be  would  b^  prepared  to 
yptp  for  iu  rejection. 

Mr.  9'  Iim4o9  felt  himself  at  a  loas  to 
ioUow  the  boB.  gf  At.  in  his  ideai  of  con- 
:^lPOcy.     The  boQ.  gent,  having  been 

%nm  ip  ific#ivf  the  Weati^iwta  p«tilkiD 
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and  thinking  that  the  House  h^  doi^ 
wrong  in  re<^ejving  it,  wished  the  H,oi^ 
to  j'oliow  up  that  which  he  cqnceivedit^ 
be  their  error^  by   committing  another 
error  in  receivmg  the  petition  under  con* 
sideration.      This  certainly  did  not-  ap- 
pear to  him  tp  be  the  best  ipode  of  pre- 
serving the  dignity  of  the  Hous^.     Bf 
was  oine  of  those  .wno,  on  the  first  readuig 
of  the  Westminster  petition,  Uiougbt  witip 
the  hon.  gent,  th^t  it  contained  jpaattjc^  of 
so  offensive  a  nature  .a^  Ao  pTfic}u^  tl^ 
House  frpm  receiving  jt;    bu(  on  a  mor,e 
attentive  conKid.er^tion,  the  objectionable 
passages  appeared  capable  of  being  inter- 
preted in  aw?y  in  wh.icl?  it  was  deairajblp 
that  all  petitions  presented  by  the  people 
to  the  House  of  Commons  shpuld^  if  possi- 
ble^ be  interpreted.    But  was  the  Middle* 
se^  petition  of  that  description?    Could 
any  one  htUtye  that  it  was  sent  (oij^ 
House  with  anr  other  view  than  with  a 
premeditated  design  to  insult  them?    {f 
in  the  discbargp  oi  their  duty,  the  liou^ 
ought  not  to' oe  too  scrupulous.     If  ip 
their  anxiety  to  shew  that  they  threw 
their  doors  wide  open  to  the  petitions  of  tjjie 
p^pj^,  tbey  had  received  the  petition  of 
the  electors  of  Westminster,  did  it  follow 
that  they  were  to  go  on  day  after  day  oe- 
ceivin^^  petitions*  each  more  insulting  an4 
o0en;»(ve  than  jM  predecessor  ?   Whateyi^ 
might  be  the  sentjments  of  th^  hon.  gent, 
such  was  4uit  in  his  opinion  the  cpnrse  ^y 
which  the  House  would  best  piaint^in  i|^ 
dignity.     The  hon.  gent,  in  whom  tj^ 
discussion  that   evening  originated,  h^d 
ascribed  to  his  Majesty  s  ministers,  and  tp 
tbo^  who  supported  them,  a  great  deiu 
of  what  he  called  the  prevailiofl  ^ttatijf- 
faction  of  the  country.    In  the  nrst  placr 
he  must  be  permitted  to  doi^f^  ^he  eyi4« 
ence  of  that  diasatisfactioiy.    If  the  Utm* 
gent,  really  believed  that  it  pxjsted,  hja 
must  also  believe  that  the  House  bad  Inai 
the  confidence  of  thp  country.   From  su^ 
a  cpqplusion   he  most  coi^pletely   ijlf* 
seoted.    One  of  (he  instance!  adduced  w 
tbe  hon.  gent,  as  tending  to  create  W|s 
supposed  dissatisfaction  was,  that  bi|  "^ 
jefty  had  been  adyised  toielect  ^  gf  ..^ 
man  to  (ill  a  high  Q6lpia|  aiti^atio^  |f&> 
had,  whether  justly  or  iinjusUy,  ref^nUf 
been  assailed  by  pPppUr  clamour.    UiVF 
he  concei?f)d#  tb^^  \(  hif  M^sty's  miai|- 
tera  were  to  advia^  bis  M^eaty  to  liatafi 
to  pppular  cl%nu)ur«  whether  deierf fd  ^r 
linde^^^,  tb^y  iwgW,    indped,  nyifi- 
rienc9  tk^  dissati^ftc^iofi  ^f  ^n  Vioigitqf. 
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used  that  expression  inadvertently,  and 
that  tie  would  be  disposed  to  retract  it. 
Afiother  hoii.  gent,  had  attributed  a  great 
deal  of  this  supposed  dissatisfaction  to  the 
conduct  of  the  board  of  taxes.  This  was 
a  moiX  extraordinary  and  most  unjust  ac- 
cusailon.  The  board  of  taxes  were  the 
mere  instruments  of  parliament.  To  single 
out  that  board  as  worthy  censure  fur  ex- 
ecuting a  very  painful  duty,  which  they 
were,  compelled  to  execute,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  which  they  hare  no  option,  was  to 
ca^t  blame  where  it  was  wholly  unmerited. 
With  respect  to  the  proposed  resolution, 
he  did  not  think  it  at  all  necessary  that  the 
rejection  of  thepetitior^shouldbe  prefaced 
by  any  declaration  of  the  motives  by 
which  the  tlouse  were  actuated.  Such  a 
declaration  was  not  customary.  Ttie 
House  of  Commons  had  already  shewn 
their  willingness  to  receive  the  petitions  of 
the  people  when  they  could  do  so  consist- 
ently with  ibeir  duty  to  themselves  and 
their  constituents.  The  n^ere  fact  of  the 
reading  of  the  petition  and  its  rejection 
would  sufficiently  shew  the  grounds  on 
which  the  House  proceeded. 

-Mr.  Ponsonby  contended,  that  what  his 
hon.  friend  had  said  with  respect  to  the 
recent  appointment  of  Mr.  Yorke  to  the 
head  of  the  Admiralty  was  perfectly  justi- 
fiable. He  knew  no  mode  by  which  the 
sense  of  the  people  of  a  county  could  be 
better  collected,  than  by  their  rt  fusing  to 
re-i'lect  any  individual  sent  back  to  them 
for  that  purpose.  When,  therefore,  the 
hon.  gent,  condemned  his  hon.  friend  for 
maintaining  that  the  9ppointment  of  Mr. 
Yorke  to  office  was  not  sanctioned  by 
public  approbation,  the  conduct  of  the 
electors  of  Cambridge  was  a  sufficient 
"Yoocher  for  the  injustice  of  that  condem- 
nation. He  was  extremely  sorry  however 
that  his  view  of  the  subject  under  dis- 
cu9sion  differed  from  that  ufhis  hon.  friend. 
He  should  notvote  for  the  rejection  of  the 
Middlesex  petition ;  he  could  not  find 
fin.y  thing  in  that  petition  more  offensive 
than  the  expressions  contained  in  the  pe- 
tition which  had  already  been  received  by 
the  House,  and  he  could  never  think  that 
mn^  language  which  did  not  directly  imply 
ofrence,  but  which  mi^ht  be  construel^ 
Into  offence,  ought  to  induce  the  House  to 
reject  the  petitions  of  the  people.  He 
intreated  the  House  to  consider  the  nature 
of  the  object  for  which  the  petitioners 
prayed.  If  the  people  compJained  of  an 
act  of  diat  House,  was  it  not  mdispensible 
thftt  they  ahonld  term  it  injarioin  r  In  the 


many  petitions  presented  against  tax  bills 
(although  such  petitions  were  not  allovred 
to  be  presented  until  the  session  succeed* 
ing  that  in  which  the  bills  were  passed), 
the  measures  complained  of  were  usually 
denominated  "  partial,  oppressive,  and 
unjust."  Could  any  thing  be  abstractedly 
more  offensive  than  to  charge  that  House 
with  partiality,  oppression,  and  injustice? 
and  yet  it  did  not  appear  that  any  petitions 
had  ever  been  rejected  in  consequence  of 
their  containing  such  charges  ;  because 
that  House  considered  them  as  conveying 
the  sentiments  of  the  petitioners.  It  should 
be  equally  so  with  regard  to  the  present 
petitioners.  I'hey  thought  the  conduct  of 
that  House  unjust,  and  they  told  them  so. 
If  they  really  and  conscientiously  thought 
the  House  in  its  conduct  unjust,  how  could 
they  express  that  in  words  but  such  as 
they  had  made  use  of,  and  ought  to  make 
use  of?  Far,  indeed,  was  he  from  con* 
curring  in  the  sentiments  contained  in 
their  petition.  He  knew  of  no  privilege 
claimed  by  that  House  which  it  did  not 
possess.  He  knew  of  no  power  exercised 
by  it  which  it  had  not  the  right  to  employ. 
He  had  most  certainly  read  in  that  petK 
tion,  and  elsewhere,  that  the  House  bad 
claimed  and  exercised  privileges  and 
powers  which  it  did  not  constitutionally 
possess ;  but  such  statements,  be  was  far 
from  considering  as  offensive,  proceeding 
as  they  did  from  an  ignorance  of  the  con- 
stitution. The  surrender  of  any  of  the 
privileges  of  that  House  would  lead  to  the 
destruction  of  the  constitution.  He  re- 
gretted the  ignorance  which  seemed  to 
influence  the  people  upon  this  subject; 
but  he  could  not  look  upon  it  as  an  of- 
fence, if  they  differed  in  opinion  from 
that  House,  that  they  should  say  so. — As 
to  the  designs  of  those  who  bad  stirred  up' 
the  spirit  which  manifested  itself  on  the 
present  occasion,  be  was  not  acquainted 
with  them  ;  but  if  their  designs  were  evil, 
it  was  the  duty  of  ministers  to  detect  and 
punish  them.  He  cautioned  the  House 
against  laying  too  much  stress  upon  the 
accounts  of  public  meetings,  as  reported 
in  the  papers.  He  could  quote  one  in* 
stance,  as  a  proof  that  they  were  not  to  be 
relied  on  with  much  confidence ;  for 
either  the  papers  must  be  wrong,  or  an 
hon.  member  of  that  House  (Mr.  Wardle) 
must  have  hazarded  some  very  strange 
assertions.  The  hon.  member  was  report- 
ed to  have  said,  that*  when  the  ministert 
were  contending  for  privileges,  wMch 
did  not  belong  to  the  House,  the  opposition 
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Tbc  Hpn.  J.  W.  Wf^^  moyed  that  the 
•^y^stmijnster  ^petition  be  read  /of  the  pur- 
jjpae  of  coi[np^i99ii.  The  Clerk  h?iying 
r^^,d  it  accordingly,, the  hoi;i..gejit.  jo^  ^nd 
stated,  that  he  wished  to  ,^ay  ?i  few  ^yords 
ijii  explanation  pi  the  yote  hf  intc^fied  to 
give.  He  had  opposed  th^  ^y'estrainster 
^.etjlxion,  because,  ^i^lieUier  the  prayer  of 
i.t  was  right  or  wropg,  he  the;n  thought, 
^nd  did  9ti1I  jdxipk,  that  it  Vas  couched  in 
langyage  highly  indecent  and  irnproper. 
He  hs^^,  therefore,  thought  it  hgi3  duty  ^ 
call  >he  attention  of  t^e  jSouse  .to  it,  that 
i^;night  not  pass  9ub  9iU^ift  like  ^n  ordi- 
nary petjiuon.  Vet  he  n^a^t  to  y.ote  for 
the  recieption  of  ihi?  petition,  and  this  re- 
()uire9  explanation.  He  wa^s  ^ct;ua];ed 
now,  a3  he  Jhad  been  lhe,Q,  by  a  regard  .^ 
Ifre  dignity  of  the  House,  and  \ti  his  opi- 
;iion  no  mean  part  <^f  dignity  was  consist- 
lency.  Ije  hfd  hi?ard  nothing  in  the  pre- 
^.eAt  petii/on  more  objectionable  than  what 

fppeared  in  tj^.e  (^^er,  which  the  House 
ad  determined  ^  rppeiv^.  Hoif  Jbic 
IKTQuId  have  acted  il  ibts  had  b^n  a  res  tn- 
ifgra,  )¥a3  another  queftJ9Q.  Id  th,e£^ 
cases ^he  House  ought  to  act  on  a  bro^d 
prijQciplje,  and  not  ^ceive  one  pjetition  be- 
cause 'it9  o^e^si^e  natur^  could  be  ex- 
plained fiway  by  ^  quibble,  and  rfj(^t 
another  of  tt^e  saipe  Iciqd,  Vpause  a  aimi- 
\^  qV/bbfe  could  jao^  be  found-  He  »aw 
po  fj^ir  ^nd  opep  grpund  o^  objection  ^ 
this  petition,  that  did  ^  equally  ^pply 
to  the  other.  That  ^e  practice  of  the 
House  y^ied'j)ot  only  fro^  century  to 
century,  but  eyen  in  tlie  course  of  twenty 
ye^rSf  was  obyipus,  when  gentlemen  com- 
pared the  conduct  of  their  ar^cef^ors,  as  tf> 
petitions,  in  ^be  bright<>st  timpa^  of  oiir 
|)iftory,  with  the  procei^dipgs  of  the  pre- 
i;ent  q^y.  They  cQuld  not  help  tiese 
changes,  but  s^ill  thry  ought  i^ot  to  allow 
^hpflj  tq  t^Jke  pjt^re  ^itb  ap  iqdecen^  r%pi- 
^ity.  'fhe  p|-ac:}ce  ought  pottorbange 
frpm  ^eel^  to  wpejc,  ^pf|  ffoip  day  to  Hay, 
inerely  l^ftcause  ^  chancellor  of  the  ei^che- 
quer  jiaf)  more  political  courage  on  one  day 
than  hq  fiad  on  another.  At  the  same 
|im^  he  declared  hisanaltered  detestation 
fnd  Qohorrence  of  the  principles  of  those 
ijhq  S^nt  this  p^titiqp,  and  if  any  on** 
could  shew  hini'a  real  and  substantial  dif- 
fpr^uce  bcifireeQ  the  We^ipjpster  petition 
apd  ?be  presept,  be  lyould  bp  picepared  to 
yptp  for  its  rejection, 

Mr.  M'  Ifmffw  felt  himself  at  a  Iom  to 
follow  |he  boo.  gent,  in  his  ideas  pf  con- 
fi^tpncy.     The  hop.  gept.  bafipgbe^n 

W^m  tf  t^^m  the  W^^Uamlu  pttiUAn 


and  thinking  that  the  House  bj^d  doijip 
wrong  in  redeiving  It^  wished  the  Hou^ 
to  follow  up  that  which  he  cqnceiy,ed;ti^ 
be  their  error^  biy  committing  another 
error  in  leceivmg  the  petition  under  con- 
sideration. This  certainly  did  not-  ^p. 
pear  to  him  tp  -be  the  best  ipode  of  pre- 
serving the  dignity  of  the  ,Hou^.  H^ 
was  one  of  those  .wno^  on  tixe  first  re^dtng 
of  the  Westminster  petition,  tjbpugbt  wiS 
the  hon.  gent  that  it  contained  A^atti^  of 
so  offensive  a  nature  ^s  Jtfi  pr.ecji^e  tt^ 
House  frozn^-eceivingjt;  bu^  on  a  mojt;e 
attentive  consideration,  the  objectionable 
passaffes  appeared  capable  pf  bejug  inter- 
preted in  a  way  JA  whjch  it  was  deAiraJbl^ 
that  all  petitions  iji^resentcd  by  the  people 
to  the  House  of  Cooxmons  shpuld;  if  possi- 
ble, be  interpreted.  But  was  the  Middle- 
ses  petition  of  that  description?  Could 
any  one  beji^ye  that  it  was  sent  lo  t]^e 
House  witb  any  other  view  than  with  a 
premeditated  design  to  insult  them?  |f 
in  the  discbafjze  of  their  duty,  the  Hou^ 
ought  not  to' oe  too  scrupulous,  if  in 
their  anxiety  to  sh^w  that  they  threw 
their  doors  wide  open  to  the  petitions  of  t^ 
P^opl/i,  tbey  had  received  the  petition  of 
tbe  electors  of  Westminster,  did  it  follow 
that  they  were  io  go  on  day  after  day  i^- 
ceiyjnjg  petitioust  each  more  insulting  aofl 
Q^en^ive  than  jts  predecesfV()r  ?  Whaleyf^r 
might  be  the  sentiments  of  th^  haq.  gent, 
such  was  ju)t  in  his  opinion  the  cpnrse  ^y 
wbjcb  the  Hou.«e  would  best  paaintain  if^ 
dignity.  The  hon.  gent,  in  whom  4^ 
discussion  that  evening  originated,  b^ji 
ascribed  to  his  Msjesly  s  ministers,  and  to 
those  vho  supported  them,  a  great  de^ 
of  what  he  called  tbe  prevaitins  diif;^tij|- 
factiop  of  the  country.  In  the  first  plac^ 
he  n^nst  be  permitted  to  doi^|3(  ^he  /e^ifl* 
ence  of  that  di^s^^tisfactioi).  If  the  {top. 
gent,  really  believed  that  it  ^xjisted,  h/» 
must  also  believe  that  the  Hou§e  had  IPSt 
tbp  copSdence  of  the  country,  prpqi  suf|i 
a  cqqplusion  he  inost  con^pi^ely  4^ 
seoted.  One  of  ^he'inst^nce^  adduced  bir 
tb^  hpn.  gent,  as  tending  to  preate  »^ 
supposed  dissatisfaction  waS|  tbat  fei^  ]ifi|- 
jesty  had  been  adyised  to|e|ect  ^  gfi 
man  to  (ill  a  high  ofllpi^  aiti^atipp  f£p 
had,  ^bether  justly  or  pnjustly,  reeepMjr 
be^p  assailed  by  ppppl^r  datpour.  '  liqjfr 
he  coQceiyfi^i,  that  it  hx%  M^^siy^s  minj|* 
ters  wefe  tp  advise  bis  Majesty  to  U^i^fi 
tq  pppular  cl§mQMf«  yirhethqr  de^rvpd  ^ 
unde3^i:F^,  they  Wft^W*  indeed,  ^^cpfi- 
riencQ  ti^e  dissfai^fn^^iop  ^f  |hf|  popA^nr- 

Up  w^  Mmi^M  t|M  >te  Mm-  fNtf *  Mil 
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Tiroes  newsplkpers ;  and  also  in  another, 
the  name  of  which  he  did  not  recollect ; 
but  all  the  accounts  were  nearly  similar. 
What  the  hon.  gent,  had  just  stated,  cor- 
roborated hiis  as^eriioi)  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber had  ttever  ma^ie  use  of  the  expressions 
.stated  to  have  been  used  by  him. 

Sir  John  Ansiruther,  as  the  hon.  member 
seemed  to  have  alluded  particularly  to 
him,  trusted  be  should  be  indulged  in 
making  a'  few  observations.  When  that 
hon.  gent,  imputed  to  the  members  on  the 
opposition  side  of  the  House,  that  they  re- 
joiced at  the  commitment  of  sir  F.  Burdett, 
he  was  of  opinion  that  he  should  have 
looked  rather  to  their  votes  than  to  their 
cheers  for  evidence  of  their  sentiments. 
For  himself,  he  was  One  of  those  who 
thought  the  House  had  not  exceeded  its 
just  and  constitutional  privileges  in  that 
instance.  How  far  it  might  be  desirable 
to  exercise  these  privileges  en  any  parti- 
cular occasion  was  quite  another  question. 
But  such  privileges  the' House  not  only 
had,  but  ought  to  have ;  and  without  them 
it  mu'ii  soon  cease  to  exist  as  an  integral 
branch  of  the  legislature.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber in  quoting  the  particular  expression 
.which  inadvertently  fell  from  him  in  the 
former  debate,  should  have  quoted  it  cor- 
rectly.— He  had  said,  and  he  repeated 
it  again,  that,  if  the  question  was  be- 
tween the  present  ministers  continuing 
in  place,  and  the  subversion  of  the  con- 
.stitution,  he  would  make  his  election  of 
the  first  of  these  alternatives,  even  though 
it  was  to  give  them  hereditary  seats.  He 
.would  try  to  have  them  removed  by  all 
.legal  and  constitutional  means,  but 
jno  further  would  he  go;  and  it  was  in 
.this  sense  that  he  would  rally  round  the 
government,  or  rather  round  the  con- 
stitution and  the  House  of  Commons. 
There  was  no  comparison  between  this 
government  as  it  exists;,  and  the  ruin  of 
every  thing  dear  to  us  as  men  and  Britons ; 
our  laws,  freedom,  and  the  constitution  of 
our  ancestors. 

Mr.  W,  Smith  had  never  felt  more  dif- 
ficulty upon  any  subject  than  upon  the 
▼ery  important  question  under  considera- 
tion. It  ofkn  happened  that  men  of 
the  best  intentions  differed  in  opinion 
toto  ealo  upon  topics  of  this  description; 
and  in  proof  of  this  he  could  not  help  ad- 
verting to  the  speech  of  his  hon.  friend 
(Mr.  Ward).  •  That  hon.  member  had 
voted  against  receiving  the  Westminster 
petition,  and  yet  thought  that  the  House 
was  in  consistency  bound  to  receive  this. 


Now,  in  both  these  opinions  he  muatdiiibr 
from  his  hon.  friend.     He  had  not  only 
voted  for  receiving*  but  contended,  that 
the   House  was    bound   to    receive,  the 
former  petition ;  not  because  it  was  the 
petition  of  the,  electors  of  Westminster, 
but  because  the  passage  which  appeared 
most  ofFensive  in  it,  might  be  supposed  to 
refer  to  the  conduct  of  their  ofiic;,er,  and 
not  to  the  conduct  of  the  House.    The 
presedt  petition  however  he  conceived  to 
be  peculiarly  offensive,  and  liis  objection 
to  It,  he  confessed,  to  rest  upon  his  per- 
suasion that  it  conveyed  an  intended  in- 
sult to  the  House.     He  should,  therefore, 
oppose  its  reception.     It  was  not  in  fact 
conceived  in  the  terms,  or  drawn  up  in 
the  spirit  of  a  petition.    For  instead  of 
asking*  or  even  recommending^  it  dictated 
authoritatively  to  the  House.    The  case 
between-  jSir  Francis  Burdett   and  that 
House  was  said  to  be  at  present  Mubjvdicem 
It  was  understood  that  it  was  to  be  sob* 
mitted  to  the  investigation  of  a  court  of 
law,  and  he  should  ask,  was  it  respectful, 
<»r  was  it  decorous  in  a  party  pronsssedlj 
complaining  to  that  House,  to  pronounce 
not  a  mere  opinion  upon  the  question,  but 
a  most  authoritative  decision  ?    It  was  in 
fact  impossible  to  read  this  petition  atten- 
tively, without  seeing  that  it  was  indeco- 
rous— without  feeling  that  it  was  the  object 
of  the  parties  by  whom  it  was  drawn  op* 
to  try  to  what  extent  they  could  contnve 
to  offend  the  House,  and  still  get  their  pe- 
tition upon  the  table.     Believing  that  the 
Westminster  electors  entertained  no  such 
view,  he  supported  the  motion  for  the  re- 
ception of  their  petition.    If  it  should  be 
said  that  the  rejection  of  the  petition  un- 
der discussion,  implied  any  wish  to  nar- 
row the  right  of  petitioning^— he  felt  that 
no  such  wish  could  be  imputed  to  him. 
For  the  twenty-six  years  during  which  he 
had  been  a  representative  of  the  people  in 
that  House,  he  could  refer  to  his  conduct 
as  the  best  defence  against  any  such  im- 
putation ;  as  in  the  course  of  that  period 
he  had  never  voted  against  any  popular 
(if  it  was  for  him  to  say  what  was  popular) 
or  constitutional  measure.     He  was  sorry 
that  his  sense  of  duty  should^  on  this  oc* 
occasion,  impel  him  to  oppose  many  per- 
sons whom  he  respected.     But  he  differed 
from  them  only  as  to  the  means  they  em- 
ployed for  carrying  their  object.     It  had 
been  often  observeo*  and  with  justice,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press  to  guard  against  its  li- 
centiousness ;  and  why  not  apply  the  same 
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obiervaiioD  to  the  right  of  petitioning,  that 
in  order  to  preaerfe  th«t  right  it  wm  ne- 
cessary to  guard  against  any  licentioatn«fts 
in  its  exercise.  1  oe  petition  under  con* 
fijderation  he  conceived  to  be  a  most  licen- 
tious exerci«!e  of  that  right,  and  therefore 
be  must  oppose  its  admission.  He  must 
oppose  it,  because  he  could  not  sanction 
any  proceeding  calculated  to  encourage 
that  sort  of  commotion  in  which  the  mid- 
dle men  like  himself—in  which  those  who 
wished  to  keep  aloof  from  all  extremes^- 
were  sure  to  be  trodden  under  foot.  It 
could  .not  be  supposed  that  in  the  vote  he 
meant  to  pronounce  upon  this  sul^ect,  he 
was  influenced  by  the  ronsideraiion  that 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  took  the 
same  course.  His  vote  was  the  resolt  of  a 
thorough  conviction,  which  he  rather  be- 
lieved would  very  seldom  incline  him  to 
vote  with  that  ri^bt  honourable  gentle- 
man. Passing  from  this  topic,  the  ho- 
nourable member  adverted  to  the  obser- 
Tation  of  an  bon.  gent.  (Mr.  Wardle), 
With  regard  to  the  conduct  of  his  side  of 
the  House  uoon  the  committal  of  sir  F. 
Burdett,  now  that  side  of  the  House 
could  have  exulted  in  the  committal  of 
the  hon.  bvonet,  while  no  less  than  1 52 
of  that  side  voted  against  it,  was  a  spe* 
cies  of  paradox  which  he  confessed  he 
WM  unable  to  comprehend,— That  the 
House  had  lost  much  of  its  weight  and  re- 
spectability in  the  public  estimation,  and 
tnrough  its  own  conduct,  he  conceived  it 
absurd  to  deny.  But  still  he  must  be 
excused,  if  he  thought  that  it  should  not 
give  up  any  part  of  the  weight  and  re- 
spectability it  retained,  and  that  it  should 
tenaciously  maintain  its  privileges.  Al- 
though he  was  satisfied  that  thai  House  re- 
quired reform— although  he  felt  that  that 
reform  must,  aqd  he  hoped  would  ere  long, 
take  place,  yet  it  should  be  recollected, 
that  if  any  of  its  privileges  were  now  lost, 
it  might  be  found  extremely  difficult  to 
regain  tbem>  even  after  the  reform  was 
accomplished.  Therefore  the  House 
should  not,  because  it  had  comgaitted 
some  breaches  of  duty,  be  guilty  of  a 
still  farther  breach  by  surrendering  its 
privileges— by  neglecting  to  transmit 
those  privileges  to  their  successors,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people,  to  whom,  and 
for  whom,  they  were  necessary,  as  they 
would  be  found  to  be,  particularly  in  the 
event  of  reform.  For  this  reform  he  anxi- 
ously  looked.  He  had  been  a  petitioner, 
in  fact,  lo  that  House,  and  he  would  peti- 
tion for  it  again  and  again«  if  necessary. 


He  would  of  course  be  happy  to  encou* 
rage  all  those  who  professed  to  support 
that  desirable  measure,  in  any  application 
they  thought  proper  to  make  to  that  House 
in  its  favour,  provided  such  i|pplication 
was  couched  in  decorous  and  proper  terms. 
But  this  petition  was  not  of  that  character, 
and  therefore  he  could  not  defend  it. 
This  petition,  however,  and  all  the  other 
proceedings  which  he,  in  common  with 
bU  reflcctmg  men,  lamented,  was  to  be 
traced  to  that  unfortunate  vote  (for  the 
committal  of  sir  Francis  Burdctt),  which 
he  had  endeavoured  to  prevent,  ami  which 
he  never  could  cease  to  deplore*.  What- 
ever indeed  might  be  the  termination  of 
this  controversy,  he  must  always  negret 
that  vote  for  the  consequence  which  it  had 
already  produced.  But  this  was  not  the 
only  subject  of  his  regret.  He  could  nojt 
help  thinking,  that  if  any  of  the  several 
propositions  for  reform  submitted  to  that 
House  had  been  adopted,  the  character  of 
the  House  would  h^ve  been  more  respect- 
ed through  the  country.  The  body  of 
the  people  would  have  reverenced  its  pro- 
ct^edings,  would  kave  regarded  it  as  their 
real  representation,  as  the  guardian  of 
their  rights,  and,  therefore,  would  have 
come  forward  to  support  it  in  the  assertion 
of  its  privileges.  But  how  diflerent  were 
the  circumstances  at  present,  owing  to  the 
state  and  conduct  of  that  House.  He  was 
aware,  that  in  what  he  had  said,  he  might 
perhaps*  give  offence  to  both  parties ;  but 
he  was  conscious  that  he  had  no  such  in* 
tention,  and. should  trust  to  th^^ir  candour 
to  acquit  him  of  it.  After  what  he  had 
said,  be  should  vote  for  rejecting  the  peti- 
tion. 

Mr.  Maurice  Fitzgerald  (Of  Kerrv)  said« 
that  however  much  he  respected,  in  gene- 
ral, the  opinions  of  the  hon.  gent.  Mr.  Bar- 
ham,  he  must  on  the  present  occasion, 
wholly  ditler  from  him,  aud  should  vote 
against  the  rejection  of  the  petition.  The 
ground  must  be  strong,  indeed,  and  the 
objections  clear  and  unquestionable  on 
which  he  could  assent  to  the  rejection  of 
a  petition,  from  so  large  and  respectable  a 
body  of  their  constitoeats,  presented  m 
the  legal  and  regular  manner  to  thai 
House.  If  petitions  were  to  be  rejected 
merely  on  the  imputation  of  containing 
warm  expressions  objectionable  to  the 
administration  of  the  day,  a  most  danger* 
oos  impression  might  be  made  on  the 
public  mind  ^  might  it  not  inspire  ao  ap« 
prehension  that  the  right  of  petition  was 
become  nugatory,  def  ending*  altogether. 
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oo'il»  win  of  the  minister.    He  ooacur- 
r^  wkh  the  bst  speaker  in  lamenttiig 
the  cftine   of  all  those  discoiMonS'— the 
c#iBmittal  of   Mr.  Gate  Jones,  and  the 
more  so,  as  h^  was  originally  of  opinion, 
and  stit)  remained  so,  (notwiyiist^dmg  his 
respect  for  the  talents  of  those  who  thought 
otherwise)  that  the  House  had  not  any 
right,  acknowledged  by  the  laws  or  tkie 
practice^of  the  constitution,  to  try  for  libel, 
and  to  pass  sentence  of  punishment  there- 
on.   He  was  4lso  of  opinion  that  iBe  dignity 
of  the  House  was  not  consulted  by  com- 
mitting their  power  in  conflict  with  a 
person  of  that  description.     He  was,  fur- 
ther, decidedly  of  opinion,  witfi  doe  de* 
ference,  that  the  House  had  acted  unjas* 
tifiably  >  in  puni^ing  one  of  its  own  mem- 
bers for  some  indiscreet  language  in  an 
Address  to  his  Constitaents,  on  ao  occa- 
sion when  he  conceived  their  liberties  to 
be  inv^ved — ^which  address  he  was  consti- 
tationally  justified  in,  and  perhaps  bound 
to  makfr^nor  should  he  think  that  the 
House  would  then  co^lsult  its  dignity,  its 
inteiut,  or  its  doty,  by  throwing  any  im- 
pediment in  the  way  of  pdtilioniRg  from 
the  people. — To  reject  the  petition  would 
oomplete  that  tissue  of  error  and  ioipolicy 
io  which  ministers  had  involted  the  House. 
What  would  the  people  think  ?  by  "  peo* 
pie''  he  did  not  mean  the  mob,  socfa  as 
were  described  by  gentlemen;   but  the 
sober,  reflecting  class  of  men,  those  who 
paid  the  tases,  the  army  and  navy,  and 
supported  the  expences  of  the  state,  who 
were  perfectly  competent  to  form  a  just 
judgment  of  the  conduct  of  their  constitu- 
ents ?  what  would  such  men  think  ?  Why, 
that  having  already  infringed  the  per- 
sonal  liberty  of  the  subject,  hating  pu- 
nished his  representative  for  com|>laining 
of  such  infringement,  nothing  more  re- 
mained than  to  extinguish  the  right  of  peti- 
tion in  the  body  of  the  people.    What ! 
Was'  the  assertion  of  that  right  to  be  con- 
sidered a  Jacobinical  claim  ?     No,  it  was 
'  the  law  and  constitution  of  the  land.    It  is 
that  subsidiary  but  invaluable  right  which 
in  the  opinion  of  all  the  best  writers  on 
Ihose  laws,  and  that  constitution,  it  becomes 
ibe  duty  of  the  people  to  exercise,  when- 
ever their  liberties  are  Hiougbt,  by  them, 
to  be  invaded ;  considered  in  that  point  of 
vi^w,  the  wording  of  a  petition  was  in 
his  niind  of  little  importance.     He  did 
not  advocate  the  language  of  the  petition 
in  <]OesUon^  he  might  not  admire  tne  taste 
in  ^hich  it  was  written ;  but  were  those 


ingon  tlie  riste  itself>  which  it  wa*  their 
doty  to  gaaiu  inviolate*    To  what  extens 
miffht  not  such  a  principle  be  earned  f 
JM  gentlemen  propose  to  submit  the  pe^ 
titiofis  of  the  people  to  a  previous  scriitiny 
analogous  to  an  imprimaior;    did  they 
propose  to  refer  them  to  the  minister  or 
bis  agent  ?  that  if  one.  contamed  an  ex* 
pression  or  complained  of  a  grievance  in 
a  way  offensive  to  such  minister,  they 
were  not  to  entertain  it.    In  whac  case  of 
a  public  nature  could  a  petition  be  ima- 
gined, which  under  such  chrcumstances 
would  be  adimssible }  The  hon.  geol.  hsd, 
however,  stated  that  it  was  no  petition  bat 
a  protest.     He  did  not  know  what  the 
bon.  gent/s  definition  of  a  petitiott  was ; 
it  stated  a  grievance  and  it  prayed  Ibr  re- 
dress, that  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  very 
character  of  a  petition,    h  did  that  cer- 
tainly, in  very  plain  and  simple  Isngaage* 
It  stated  the  grievances  strongly,  and  in 
what  other  language  could  they  expeet 
that   grievances  strongly  felt,  wouM  be 
stated?  They  accused  the  House  of  as- 
suming an  illegal  power,  that  was  the 
grievance,  and  the  remedy  asked  fbr  was, 
the  reversal  of  their  proceedings,  their 
erasing  from  their  Journals  the  ofa^tiOn- 
able  decisions.    What,  was  it  to  the  sub- 
stance of  such  an  application  that  gentia- 
men  objected  >  Was  there  any  thing  cri- 
minal or  unprecedented  in  such  an  appli^ 
cation?   Had  not  their  predecessors  re« 
ceived  repeated  petitions  to  the  same  ef- 
fecti  and  had  they  not  ultimately  com- 
plied, as  in  the  case  of  Wilkes,  by  revers- 
ing and  erasing  from  their  JouiTBal^,  their 
most  solemn  judicial  proceedings^   He 
would  therefore  recommend, to  the  House, 
to  be  extremely  cautious  how  they  threw 
any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  petitions.    A 
caution  the  more  necessary,  when  he  re- 
flected that  those  w^re  the  same  ministers 
who  had  insolently  rebuked  the  city  of 
London  for  comptaiaing  of  the  Cintra 
Convention,  a  transaction,  which,  though 
sanctioned  by  that  House,  would  attach 
indelible  disgrace  to  the  British  name. 
The  same  ministers,  who  not  daring  to  re- 
peat that  rebuke  when  the  finteity  of  the 
empire  remonstrated  against  the  stul  more 
atrocious  transactions  of  Waleheren,  insidt* 
ously  shut  the  ears  of  t'heir  Sovereign  to 
the  complaints  of  his  people,  and  locked  up 
their  petition  in  the  office  of  one  of  their 
colleagues.     The  same  ministers  wouki 
noW|  with  systematic  hostility,  av«Hthettt« 
selves  of  some  objectionable  phrise  in  pe- 
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oeUld  ttot  avotil  reprobtting  Am  Mile  and 
impolitic  language  held  by  soma  gentle* 
men,  of  rallying  round  minisCera.  What 
nwric  tliese  gentlemen^  who  thought  mi- 
niitera  daservingr  of  capital  punithoient 
for  the  infamous  Espediticmio  Walcherenj 
could  dtficover  in  their  subsequent  con« 
duct  in  originating  or  managing  the  pro- 
ceedings against  sir  F.  Bttrdett,  to  call  on 
niOB*to  rally  roand  them,  he  was  unable 
to  comprehend.  He^  on  the  contrary, 
thought  that  their  conduct  in  those  trans- 
actions rendered  them  infinitely  more 
crinrinah  That  the  nation  entertained  its 
unanimoos  opinion  notwithstanding,  and 
in  difference  from  the  decisions  of  that 
Hovte,  he  firmly  betieTed.  But  he  could 
not  concur  in  the  alarm  at  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  great  public  bodies  of  the 
country.  He  saw  nothioff  in  the  consti- 
totton  of  that  House  renmrinff  it  so  ex- 
treneiy  subservient  to  public  feeling.  He 
could  discover  none  of  that  sympathy  in 
their  vote  applauding  the  policy  of  the 
late  Expedition.  He  saw  no  symptoms 
of  democracy  in  the  sentiments  of  that 
House.  If  there  was  any  danger  to 
be  apprehended  from  foreign  influence 
amongst  Ihem,  it  certainly  was  not  from 
the  infiuence  of  the  people.  Such  influ- 
ence had>  nnfbrionately  but  too  little 
weight  there.'  It  wmM,  of  course,  but  ill 
accord  with  the  public  leelifig,  to  bare  it 
not  merely  slighted^  but  ignominiously 
spumed  at.  It  was  surely  sufficient  pu- 
nishment to  pelitionen,  if  their  complaints 
were  not  pitkreeded  on.  He  was,  how- 
ever, desirous  to  encourage  their  applica- 
tions. From  such  applications  alone, 
strongly  urged,  did  he  expect  those  mea- 
sures which  he  thought  mdispensible  to 
the  salvation  of  the  country.  To  reject 
the  petition  tn  question,  would,  in  his 
mind,  hare  the  most  mischievous  conse- 
quences, and  would  trench  upon  one  of 
Che  most  valuable  rights  of  the  people — 
perhaps  the  most  important  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  remainder,  of  all  those  which, 
as  repreientativea,  we^  vested  in  their 
guardianship. 

Mr.  BarAom,  in  explanation ,^stated,  that 
it  was  his  wish  to  accompany  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  petition,  with  a  resolution  de- 
claratory of  the  reasons  which  induced  lis 
rejection;  and  thtis  pointmg  out  to  the 
petitioners  the  propriety  of  avoiding  any 
dictatorial  strain,  and  the  way  in  which 
they  ouffht  to  proceed  in  ^ir  applications 
to  that  House. 

Mr.  tmbetif^ret  said,  that  there  was  no 
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persoo  more  disp<Med  than  himself  to  trM 
with  extreme  tenderness  the  right  of  peti« 
tioning.  He  should  be  very  unwilling  to 
rrjeot  any  petition  merely  froih  an  ioM-' 
vertent  expre^itm  which  fnight  ajp^^r* 
disfe^ectfol ;  but  when  he  constdered  tbo 
entire  language  of  thb  petition,  he  fSfttf 
himself,  under  all  the  circunnltances  of 
the  case,  compelled  to  reject  it  If  ehey*^ 
did  not  reject  the  present  petition,  he  iVid^ 
not  see  how  they  could  ever  in  future  re^ 
ject  any  petition  on  the  grounds  of  its  he* 
ing  couched  in  disrespectful  and  ofi*ensivo 
language.  The  lAiades  of  wbkt  was  oflfen* 
sive  in  expression  were  infinitely  varied ; 
bat  it  did  appear  to  him  that,  in  the  pre« 
sent  petition,  the  object  of  the  petitioners' 
was  purposely  stated  in  most  offensive' 
languase,  lite  pci^itioners  might  hate 
come  ferward  and  stated  every  thinj^ 
which  they  thought  proper  to  state  in 
language  which  would  not  hare  been  of* 
fensive  or  insulting  to  the  House.  There 
was  this  difference  between  the  Middlesexr 
petition  and  the  petition  of  Westmm.Her; 
which  had  been  received  :  The  Middle- 
sex petitioners  stated  broadly  and  direct- 
ly, that  the  House  of  Commons  acted  con- 
trary to  the  law  ;  and  in  the  manner  of 
expressing  it  appeared  to  think  that  tbo 
law  was  so  clear  and  undeniable,  that  no 
could  have  misunderatood  it ;  but  that  hi 
acting  against  the  law,  they  bad  acted 
against  dieir  own  conviction.  Now  the 
petition  fW>m  Westminster  did  not  go  that 
length.  It  stated,  that  ^  in  our  opinion,** 
and  '^  we  are  convinced,'*  and  in  quali*^ 
fied  expressions  of  that  nature,  that  the 
law  had  been  violated ;  but  it  did  ndi 
state  it  positively,  as  the  Middlesex  peti- 
tion did.  It  #as  true  that  the  Middlesex 
petition  ended  in  the  technical  tnanner 
with  a  prayer,  which  the  Westminster  pe- 
tition Old  not;  but  be  would  consiaer 
much  more  the  general  spirit  of  the  peti« 
tion,  and  whether  it  was  meant  to  be  in- 
sulting or  not,  than  he  would  die  tnere 
technical  form;  The  hon.  gent,  opposite; 
(Mr.  M.  Fitzgerald)  in  his  opinion,  acted 
rather  harshly  and  unfairly  towards  hH 
right  hon.  fViend,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  whose  feelings  and  actions 
were  strongly  indicative  of  a  high  aeal 
and  regard  for  the  public  interest,  wheii 
he  accused  him  of  wishing  to  narrow  the 
right  of  the  subject  to  petition.  How 
could  the  hofi.  gent  dd  tnia,  if  he  recol* 
lected,  that  when  hif  own  friends,  and 
even  the  fnends  of  the  ri^bt  hon.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Bxeheqoer  joined  in  ttfttt^ 
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ingy  most  strongly,  an  opinion  against  the 
Westminster  petition^  Iiis  right  hon.  friend 
had  distinctly  stated  the  dangers  on  the 
one  sidej  and  the  favourable  circumstances 
on  the  other^  and  candidly  declared,  that, 
in  his  judgment,  the  balance  was  in  fa- 
vour of  rec^ving  the  petition.  He  re- 
minded his  right  hon.  friend,  that  though 
the  cry  now  adopted  by  the  petitioners 
was  in  favour  of  the  popular  side,  yet  too 
much  ought  not  to  be  conceded  on  that 
account ;  for  the  time  might  come,  when 
their  petitions  would  be  as  much  against 
the  popular  interests,  as  they  now  pre- 
tended to  be  for  them  ;  and  m  the  same 
degree  attempting  to  run  down,  vilify,  and 
degrade  the  House.  They  must  all  re- 
collect, in  the  history  of  the  country,  that 
this  was  the  case  iu  the  instance  of  Dr. 
Sacheverel.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  U. 
the  people  were  deluded  into  petitions, 

graying  that  no  more  Parliaments  might 
e  assembled.  Such  things  might  happei^ 
atgain ;  aiid  if  they  now  gave  way,  they 
ought  to  remember  that  they  were  de- 
stroying solid  strength,  and  what  he  might 
call  the  triumph  of  reason  and  justice ; 
that  they  were  subverting  all  that  was 
consistent  with  happiness,  stability,  and 
glory,  to  build  up  confusion  and  disgrace. 
In  rejecting  this  petition,  they  were  de- 
barring the  freeholders  of  Middlesex  no 
light  or  privilege.  They  might  call  for 
the  re-consideration  of  any  proceeding  of 
that  House.  The  House  would  revise  and 
re-consider,  their  acts,  and  they  would  do 
it  the  more  freely,  if  they  did  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  dictated  to  by  any  otlier 
body.  Tbey  would  review  their  proceed- 
ings with  that  independence  belonging  to 
them,  as  the  third  oranch  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and  the  unfettered  repre.sentatives  of 
the  pepple.  He  could  have  wished,  that 
their  rejection  of  this  petition  had  been 
accompanied  by  some  such  resolution  as 
was  read  by  the  hon.  mover,  to  shew,  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  misrepresentation, 
that  they  acted  in  this  way,  from  no  feel- 
ing of  affront,  but  iu  the  performance  of  a 
duty  incumbent  on  them,  to  preserve,  not 
their  personal  rights,  but  the  rights  of  the 
people  entrusted  to  their  care.  The  pre- 
servation of  their  privileges  and  dignity 
was  indeed  a  trust,  not  a  property.  I'here 
was  nothing  in  the  petition  that  might 
not  be  again  stated  inoffensively,  and  in  a 
stile  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the 
House  to  receive.  As  the  petition  now 
stood,  he  felt  it  to  be  a  duty  he  owed  to 
those  who  sent  hia^  tberet  and  to  the  peo- 


pie  of  England,  whom  he  represetited,  to 
reject  it> 

Mr.  EliUon  said,  that  if  he  really  con- 
ceived that  the  House  was  held  in  such 
contempt  by  the  country  as  it  was  often 
stated  to  b^,  he  should  feel  ashamed  to  sit 
there;  but  he  was  convinced  that  there 
was  no  foundation  for  the  statement.    To 
whom  were  the  country  to  look  for  any 
important  advantages  r  Was  it  to  the  hon. 
baronet  w^bo  was  in  the  Tower,  or  any  of 
his  partisans  ?  It  appeared  to  him  that  a 
party  had  sprung  up  in  the  country,  which 
it  was  the  dot}*  of  that  House  to  crusli. 
He  objected  to  the  petition,  as  being  in 
n^any  parts  false.     It  was  not  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  Speaker's  warrant  that  inno- 
cent blood  had  been  split;  buttbe  loss  of 
some  lives  proceeded  altogether  from  the 
necessity  oi  preserving  the  public  peac«> 
and  the  impossibility  of  the  military  bear- 
ing any  longer  the  many  indignities  and 
attacks  they  had  been  exposed  to.    The 
mob  on  the  late  occasion  were,  in  some 
respects,  more  dangerous  than  that  which 
assembled  in  the  time  of  lord  George 
Gordon.    The  mob  of  lord  George  Gordon 
had  not  come,  as  the  late  mob  bad  done» 
with  pistols  in  their  pockets,  and  did  not, 
like  tpem,  fire  upon  the  militarj-.     Under 
the  recent  circumstances,  the  conduct  of 
the  military  was  most  exemplary.    He , 
should  vote  for  rejecting  the  petition,  as 
being  unfounded  in  truth. 

Mr.  Morris  did  not  perceive  any  thing 
in  the  present  petition  which  was  so  very 
offensive  as  that  the  House  should  refuse 
to  receive  it.  The  debate  appeared  to 
have  taken  a  very  different  turn  from  what 
it  had  taken  the  preceding  night.  On 
the  last  night  the  objection  seemed  to  be 
merely  that  the  power  of  commitment 
was  denied ;  but  on  the  present  occasion 
the  objection  was  generally  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  petition  was  offensive.  He 
did  not  think,  th^t  asserting  that  the  House 
had  acted  contrary  to  law  in  a  laie  in- 
stance, was  denying  that  they  had  a  right 
oif  committing,  "niey  might  have  that 
right  on  other  occasions  from  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  and  yet  it  might  happen  that 
they  had  it  not  in  the  case  of  a  libel,  which 
was  an  ofience  that  might  be  punished  in 
the  due  course  of  law.  The  people  might 
well  doubt  that  they  had  such  a  right ; 
and  if  it  should  turn  out  that  they  had  it 
not,  then  it  must  be  allowed  that  they  had 
done  an  illegal  act.  It  was  said,  by  one 
of  his  Majesty's  ministers,  that  the  House 
most  now  make  a  stand,  or  that  their  taU^ 
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would  be  covered  with  similar  petitions. 
Tbts  however  was  not  his  opinion ;  nor  did 
he  expect  (hat  many  other  counties  ^oald 
petition  on  this  subject,  whatever  might 
be  the  fate  of  the  petition  for  Middlesex. 
He  thoit)(ht  the  House  wonld  in  no  degree 
relieve  itself  from  hearing  petitions  similar 
in  substance,  by  rejecting  the  present  pe- 
tition.— On  the  contrary,  the  rejection  of 
it  would  naturally  produce  another  county 
meeting,    and   another    petition.      This, 

'however,  should  be  no  consideration,  if 
the  privileges  of  the  House  were  seriously 

.  attacked;  but  if  they  were  not  seriously 
attacked^  it  would  be  worth  considering 
whether  any  real  advantage  would  be  ob* 
tained  by  rejecting  the  petition. 

Sir  Mark  fFoodconsidtered  the  petition  as 
the  most  disrespectful  ever  presented  to 
the  House;  bat  whether  they  rejected  it 
or  not*  he  did  not  think  their  table  would 
be  covered  with  any  thing  similar.  Hie 
petitioii  was  not  what  it^was  stated  to  be. 
it  was.  stated  to  be»  "  The  petition  of  the 
freeholden  of  Middlesex^  in  full  county 
assembled."  Of  the  persons  assembled 
at  Hackney,  not  one^third  were  Iree- 
holders,  and  the  petition  was  signed  by  no 
more  than  eight  names.  To  this  meeting 
he»  a  freeholder  of  the  county,  would  not 
go,  because  he  knew  that  nothing  be  conM 
say  would  be  attended  to,  and  tnal  it  was 
in  vain  to  attempt  to  be  heard,  in  combat- 
ing the  opinion  of  the  party  there  assem- 
bled. There  were  many  freeholders  of 
the  county  deterred  from  going*  for  the 
same  reasons,  and  because  they  knew 
there  were  hundreds  of  persons  there  not 
freeholders,  determined,  by  cry  and  cla- 
mour, to  drown  every  voice  not  raised  in 
favour  of  their  own  way  of  thinking.  He 
protested  against  the  petition  being-  re- 
ceived as  the  petition  of  the  freeholders  of 
Middlesex,  and  he  was  con6dent,  that  if 
the  county  was  polled  throoghoot,  9  out 
of  10  of  the  freeholders  would  not  only 
not  sign  it,  but  would  think  themselves  dis- 
graced by  its  being  laid  on  the  table. — 
Be  might  be  asked  why,  then,  did  not  the 
9  in  10  attend  and  reject  the  propositions  ? 
His  answer  was,  because  they  knew,  that, 
so  near  the  metropolis,  it  was  easy  to  col- 
lect a  crowd  of  persons,  who  would  drown 
every  thing  in  noise  and  clamour.  In  the 
course  of  this  debate,  many  subjects  had 
been  introduced,  not  necessarily  connect- 
ed with  it.  What  had  the  conduct  of  the 
ministers  towards  sir  t.  Burdett  to  do  with 
the  language  of  the  Middlesex  petition  ? 
Wfiether  n^nisters  were  right  or  wrong, 


the  language  of  a  petition  to  tlie  House  of 
Commons  ought  to  be  respectful  and  inof* 
fensive..  He  protested  against  the  petition 
in  the  name  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
freeholders  of  Middlesex,  and  he  thought 
the  House  would  disgrace  themselves  in 
entering  it  on  their  Journals. 

I/)rd  A.  HamiUon  observed,  that  if  the 
hon.  member  who  spoke  last  was  rigbtlj 
informed,  and  that  nine- tenths  of  the  free* 
holders  of  Middlesex  were  hostile  to  the 
petition  now  before  the  House,  he  could 
not  help  thinking,  that  those  nine-tenths 
had  not  done  adequate  justice  to  the  coun- 
ty of  Middlesex  in  allowing  a  remaining 
tenth  to  assume  the  voice  of  the  county 
itself.  He  did  not  think  the  language  of 
the  petition  so  disrespectliil  as  to  make  il 
necessary  for  the  House  to  reject  it.  Hn 
had  himself  stood  up  for  the  right  of  com* 
mi'tment,  but  he  thought  it  perfectly  fair 
and  allowable  for  any  petitioner  to  deny 
the  right.  The  word  *  protest'  had  been 
objected  to,  as  offensive  to  the  dignity  of 
that  House ;  but  he  did  not  perceive  any 
thing  in  that  word  more  than  a  solemn  de- 
nial of  the  right,  the  exercise  of  which 
they  complained  of.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  there  were  other  parts  in  the  petition 
which  were  more  oQenstve,  yet  of  whicli 
no  notice  had  been  taken.  He  did  not 
like  to  hear  asserted,  that  all  public  men 
were  corrupt,  and  that  they  were  bought 
and  sold.  The  Middlesex  petition  seem-' 
ed  to  have  introduced  that  doctrine  rather 
unnecessarily,  upon  the  present  occasion. 
The  petitioners  dwelt  pointedly  on  the 
sale  of  seats  in  that  House,  and  on  the 
corrupt  state  of  the  represenUtion.  Iliis 
topic,  introduced,  as  he  thought,  unnecev 
sarily,  appeared  to  him  more  disrespectful 
to  the  House,  and  conveying  more  offence 
than  the  use  of  the  word  protest,  which 
had  been  so  much  dwelt  on.  Neverthe« 
less  those  parts  of  the  petition  which  ap- 
peared to  convey  the  greatest  offence  were 
passed'over  without  any  observation,  while 
others  of  much  less  moment  were  urged 
as  a  ground  for  rejecting  the  petition. 
He  did  not  approve  of  the  language  of 
the  petition,  but  he  could  not  bring  him« 
self  to  reject  it. 

Mr.  Stephen  said,  that  there  were  two 
questions  for  the  consideration  of  the 
House.  The  first  was,  whether  it  was  the 
bounden  duty  of  that  House  to  receive 
any  p^>er,  however  disre^peccftil,  libel- 
lous or  defamatory,  merely  because  that 
paper  was  called  by  the  name  of  a  peti- 
tion; and  the  second  wa^  whether  the 
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paper  «ow  before  the  Houie  mwt  eif  ttiet 
exeeptuKiBblc  cbaracier  or  oot  He  4iad 
voted  on  tlie  nigbi  before  for  en  adjourn- 
ment of  ibis  quettion,  in  order  to  gite 
gaatlemen  ait  opportunity  of  conpanng 
Sie  difierent  parts  of  the  petitioD,  and 
coming  to  a  deliberate  decision  open  tbeir 
tendency.  By  this  delay  they  were  etia- 
bled  to  judge,  whether  this  petition  was 
presented  for  the  purpose  of  doing  away 
what  might  be  fairJy  oonsidered  as  a 
grievance,  or  whether  it  was  intended  as  a 
studied  insah  en  the  HQ4)9e*— as  an  attempt 
t<»«»ake  it  the  instrufnent  of  its  own  dis- 
heoour,  and  to  make  its  Jonrnals  the  re- 
cord of  its  own  repfoach.  With  respect 
to  the  question,  whether  that  House  was 
boead  to  receive  fvery  petition,  however 
couched,  which  came  before  it,  there 
was  but  one  opiwion,  with  the  sole  excep- 
taan  of  a  right  hom.  gent,  opposite.  There 
wassio  doubt  tjie  right  of  petitioning  was 
Tested4n  the  neop^e,  but  there  was  as  littfe 
donbt  tbat  tl|4  right  of  rejecting  such  pe- 
tition was  v^ted  in  the  House,  provided  it 
WAS  conveyed  in  indecent  or  in&ulting 
terms.  Tj(e  people  had  an  equal  right  to 
petition  tbe  King ;  but  surely  no  one  could 
contend  Ihat  their  address  ought  to  be  re- 
ceived, if  it  was  not  drawn  up  in  the 
most  respectful  manner.  The  statote  of 
Charles  2,  which  gave  the  riglit  to  peti^ 
tiaa»  deelartd  also  that  that  right  ought 
to  he  prappriy  regulated.  With  respect 
to  the  present  petition,  hevras  afraid  the 
delav  which  had  taken  place  had  not  been 
employed  as  it  aight  m  its  mature  const- 
der^tian.  He  was  led  to  this  opinion  from 
the  assertion  of  nn  hon.  member  opposite, 
wbooaid,  he  did  not  think  the  petition  de- 
niM  the  power  of  the  Honse  te^  commit, 
apd  that  if  he  thought  it  did,  he  would 
vote  for  its  rejection.  Now,  In  neither 
part  pf  this  sentiment  cooM  he  agree.  If 
the  people  saw  any  objectionable  power 
assumed  by  that  Honse,  or  tny  obnoKtoos 
meaaupe  peas  it,  they  had  an  ondeniable 
ri^  to  petition  acamst  such  act  or  such 
assumption,  with  this  restriction  only,  that 
they  Old  it  in  respectful  terms.  The  pre- 
sent petition,  however,  did  distinctly  de* 
ciare,  that  in  committing,  the  House  had 
osnrpod  a  power  ^  unknown  to  Che  law, 
and  not  warranted  by  the  constitution." 
33iis  was  surely  language  as  insulting  as 
could  possibly  be  addressed  to  the  Honse. 
But  lest  there  should  be  any  doubt,  the 
petkion  went  ferther,  and  not  onfy  repro- 
bated the  principle,  but  protested  agamst 
Ihn  pcnctict.     Their    protest,   too,  had 


9iftTy  ^m  of  a  preteat ;  and  they  actnaf* 
ly  declared  that  they  presented  it  in  order 
that  it  might  be  entered  on  the  JoOmals, 
aa  the  Letter  of  sir  F.  Burdett  was  not  so 
entered,  although  the  vote  of  the  House 
which  cornmitted  him  was.  Now  that 
Letter  had  been  declared  by  the  House  a 
flagrant  violation  of  its  privileges ;  and  if 
after  floch  declaration  an  approbation  of 
that  Letter  presented  to  the  House  was  not 
to  be  connoered  an  insult,  H  was  hard  tn 
say  how  lar  they  might  be  carried  by 
their  forbearance.  Some  gentlemen  op* 
posiie  had  declared  that  tliey  conceived 
themselves  exonerated  from  all  blame  or 
responsibility  on  this  subject,  as  it  was  the 
conduct  of  ministers,  and  ministers  alone, 
which  had  excited  those  petitions.  This 
was  not  true ;  aH  parties  in  the  Honaa  bad 
agreed  as  to  the  lihelfoas  doctrines  of  tise 
letter  which  had  caused  the  committal  of 
sir  F.  Burdett,  and  it  was  in  ceoseqoenoe 
of  that  ooaimittal  that  the  petitiona  had 
been  paesensed.  He  warned  public  mem 
how  they  now  seaght  IndividaaMy  to  be 
exonerated,  or  atood  aloof  in  ihe  naooienit 
of  such  an  attack ;  it  was  indeed  a  regular 
systematsc  attack— -the  result  of  a  system 
deeply  considered,  dangerously  organis- 
ed, and  sought  by  every  means  to  he  wide- 
ly difihsed  among  the  people ;  a  system 
which,  by  aifeeting  an  hypocritical  re- 
speet  for  the  {Sovereign,  went  directly  to 
undermine  the  Honaa  of  Commons.  H 
was  the  trailaraius  aatempts  •of  the  last  fif- 
teen years  now  skulking  under  a  new 
shape,  and  assuming  a  most  dangerous  and 
deadly  form.  There  was  no  country 
which  could  be  aaid  to  be  safe  where  the 
kgislative  power  was  attacked  with  im- 
punity, and  daringly  branded  in  such  in- 
decent terms.  At  any  time  this  would  be 
most  dangerous,  hut  at  the  present  time 
the  peril  was  dotibly  hazardous ;  a  time 
when  we  were  engaged  in  a  moat  moment 
toos  and  protracteo  war,  and  necessarily 
obliged  to  incur  the  most  aggravated  bnt^ 
thens.  From  such  attempts  no  side  of  the 
House  was  safc — ^no  tnen  in  tlie  country 
secm^e.  Tliey  menaced  not  party,  but 
parliament— -not  ministers,  hut  tfcie  con- 
stitution-—not  any  certain  set  of  men,  but 
all  the  inestimable  blessings  which  time, 
and  toil,  and  stmggles,  had  secured  to  the 
country.  The  question  now  was,  whether 
the  House  vronld  lend  itself  to  such  at- 
tempts;  whether  they  wouki  become  the 
servile  ministers  of  their  own  dishonour. 
The  petition  had  not  only  assailed  their 
practice,  bat  their  very  aaottr es,  and  as- 
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terted  the  "  sutptcioa  and  jealousy  with 
which  they  viewed  the  imprisonment  of 
sir  F.  BArdett  at  a  time  when  they  ex- 
pected 80  much  from  his  efforts  in  the 
caese  of  reform/' .  If  the  House  were  now 
to  submit  to  such  language,  they  would 
infallibly  encourage  the  spirit  to  which  he 
had  berore  alluded.  The  experiment  of 
Conciliation  had  been  tried  and  failed. 
'Fhey  had  been  persuaded  to  receive  the 
Westminster  petition,  on  the  ground  that 
such  apparent  tolerance  in  that  House 
mu«t  tend  to  quiet  the  people,  by  shewing 
them  that  their  interests  and  represent  a* 
tions  were  attended  to.  What  had  been 
the  consequence  ?  Why  the  present  peti  • 
tion,  still  more  strongly  worded,  imme- 
diately followed.  If  the  House  now  sub- 
mitted, it  would  be  termed  not  conciliat- 
ing, but  pusillanimous.  They  were  re- 
proached with  requiring  an  army  to  en- 
force their  orders.  Concession  now  would 
be  only  considered  as  an  additional  proof 
of  their  weakness — another  argument  of 
their  timidity. 

Mr.  Potisanby  said,  in  explanation,  that 
he  could  not  take  upon  himself  to  judge 
in  what  degree  the  *hon.  gent,  enjoyed 
the  faculty  of  hearing ;  but  he  could  not 
think  that  gentleman  possessed  the  faculty 
in  perfection,  if  he  attributed  to  him  worcfs 
which  had  never  escaped  him.  He  had 
oever  said  nor  implied,  that  that  House 
was  bound  to  receive  any  petition,  how- 
ever ofiensiTely  worded.  He  had  said 
that  it  was  the  practice  of  the  House  to  re- 
ceive petitions,  though  they  might  be 
thought  to  be  somewhat  objectionable  in 
the  use  of  certain  expressions;  and  he 
now  said,  that  those  •  who  imagined  there 
was  a  studied  offence  in.  that  or  any 
other  petition  offered  to  their  notice,  were 
bound  as  men  of  sense  and  men  of  spirit 
to  vote  against  the  admission  of  such  pe- 
titions. 

""  Mr.  Bynt^  rose  merely  to  observe  upon 
an  expression  which  had  fallen  from  an 
hon.  gent,  who  had  arraigned  the  respect- 
ability of  the  meeting  at  Hackney.  That 
hon.  gent,  was  not  present  at  that  meet- 
ing. He  (Mr^  Byng)  was;  and  he  felt  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  it  was  one  of  the 
most  numerous  and  respectable  meetings 
of  freeholders  he  had  ever  witnessed.  lie 
added  too,  that  nine  tenths  of  that  meet- 
ing did  not  think  ttiat  House  had  the 
ri^hfc  of  commitment  in  cases  of  libel.  He 
jomt;d  with  them  in  that  opinion.  (Some 
murmurs.)  He  repeated  that  such  waa 
bis  opinion,  and  that  if  tfie  House  had 
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such  a  power,  he  .thought,  and  so' did  his 
constituents,  that  they  ought  not  to  ■  have 
it.  The  case  of  libel  was -not  a  case  of  ne« 
cessity,  and  the  necessity  ceasing,  so  should 
the  exercise  of  the  privilege  cease  also. 

Sir  3L  Wood  denied. that  he  had  said- 
that  the  meeting  was  not  respectable,- 
What  he  had  said  was,  that  the  majority 
of  the  persons  there  assembled  were  not 
freeholders. 

Mr.  Mellish  stated,  that  he  had  at- 
tended the  last  meeting  at  Hacklney,  and- 
that  he  had  there  stated,  that  as  he  looked* 
upon  them  as  a  meeting  legally  convened- 
by  the  sheriffs,  he  should  obey  their  df* 
rections,  by  presenting  their  petition  to' 
that  House;  that  at  the  same  time  he  did 
not  think  he  was  bound  to  compromise  his' 
opinions  as  an  independent  member  of 
parliament,  or  to  concede  them  in  an  un* 
qualified  way  to  the  opinions  of  others, 
however  he  might  be  disposed  to  respect 
them.  His  hon.  colleague  had  said  that 
nine-tenths  of  that  meeting  were  frec« 
holders.  He  could  assure  him  of  his  con- 
viction at  least,  that  the  majority  of  that 
meeting  were  not  freeholders.  When  he' 
spoke  of  presenting  their  petition,  they 
heard  him  with  as  much  silence  as  then 
prevailed  in  the  House,  but  the  moment 
ne  spoke  in  favour  of  any  opinion  of  his 
own,  not  exactly  conformable  to  theirs, 
the  tumult  was  so  sudden  and  over-bear-' 
ing,  thai  he  told  them,  smiling,  since  they 
would  not  hear  him,  it  was  useless  to 
trouble  them  any  farther.  As,  however, 
be  had  promised  to  present  their  petition, 
he  shoirid  now  support  the  motion  that  it 
should  lie  upon  the  table. 
'  Admiral  Harvey  said,  that  he,  as  a  free- 
holder of  Middlesex,  would  have  attended 
the  meeting,  but  that  he  thought  it  an  ex 
parie  meeting,  and  convened  for  the  pur- 
pose of  censoring  that  conduct  which  he 
had  approved  and  followed ;  and  coDsist«> 
ently  with  which  he  should  now  vote,  that 
the  petition  be  rejected; 

The  House  then  divided ;  For  receiving 
the  petition  5S ;  Against  it;  1 39;  Major 
rity  81. 

[Motion  rbspecting  the  late  Trea-* 

SURER   or   THE   PoST  OfFICR  IN  IRELAND.} 

Sir  John  Neupori  said,  that,  to  the  ques- 
tion which  he  had  to  bring  before  the 
House,  he  hoped  the  most  calm,  dispasr 
sionatc,  and  deliberate  discussion  w^oold 
be  given.  It  was  of  most  material  im- 
portance, as  it  concerned  the  revenue  of 
Ireland,  and  deeply  alTocted  the  interest^ 
of  that  country.     Under  th^se  considera^ 
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that  in  the  iocUlMit^  of  ihtt  customs,  «r 
George  Sfaee  b^d  received  thesutb  of  5,61  Bt, 
from  the  5th  of  August,  1807,  to  1808^ 
and  that  he  was  tuperannuated  after  being 
in  office  but  eight  yeai^,  during  which  he 
had  not  atteiidtd  to  the  duties  or  his  oflTice. 
He  had  another  resolotion  respecting  the 
grant  to  the  treaiarer  of  tb«  post-otfice«^ 
H* could  not  helpstating  the  grounds  upon 
urbich  this  gentleman  had  requested  a 
soperaannation.  The  money  received  in 
the  post-office,  instead  of  being  delivered 


lions  he  wa3  convinced  that  the  discus*  \ 
aiQn  ivqeld  be  abstracted  from  all  preju- 
dices. The  legislature  of  that  country 
had  been  transferred  to  thid ;  the  revenue 
then  uf  that  counlry  should  be  the  pecu- 
lis^r  caie  of  Eugldndf,  inasmuch  as  its  be- 
nefit was  the  b«:neik  of  England,  and  as 
the  u£gUct  nr Quid  be  most  calamitous  to 
both  couotries*  He  had  long  considered 
the  plan  of  incidents  as  one  extremely 
prfjudicial^  and  one  which  it  was  most 
qecf  ssary  to  abolish*     Under  tiie  denomi* 


nation  of  incidents,  not  only  pensions  and  "  into  the  Bank,  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the 


jalariei  were  ranked,  but  efery  emolu- 
ment and  fee  obtained  by  th^e  con- 
nected wiUi  the  revenue.  In  bringing 
before  the  House  the  preeent  subject*  he 
we^  not  wiatiettded  by  authorities  of  the 
^90st  unqueationable  nature.  The  commie<* 
fiiooers  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  abuaes 
of  the  Irish  revoQuei,  had  observed  and 
qenM4r<td  ihU  «3i^tem>  ts  mupA  injurious  to 
ihe  in^eats  of  iha  country.  He  would 
direfft  hia  Miction  to  two  cases  in  which 
grants  vera  made  of  pensions:  .the  first 
«as€i  Waa  that  in  which  the  grant  of  1,000/. 
^48  Ba»it  to  Idr.  Ccoker,  aurveyor^gene* 
Fall  for.  extra  officiid  duties ;  this  appeared, 
io  the  9lh  Heport  of  the  cumnuzuiosiers, 
censured.  He  did  not  mean  .to  under- 
value Um  exertions  of  Mr.  Croher,  or  the 
$ervi€e^  which  he  bad  rendered ;  the 
commissioners  allowed  that  his  businesa 
^as  of  a  most  weighty  nature,  but  yet  not 
SMcb  as.  Io  justify  a  grant  to  sucb  an 
ampyat.  He  could  not  coaoeive  any 
greaAer  evil  than  that  of  applying  the 
publiiQ  mcMBey  upoa  occasions  whore  it 
was  not  deserved ;  the  evil»  resulting  from 
a  praoliee  of  this  nature  wouki  be  of  great 
nagiiilude  and  extent.  The  first  resolu«- 
tion  he  had  to  put  was,  that  i(  appeared, 
from  tho  Uth  Report  of  the  commissioners, 
Ihat  the  sum  of  1»000/.  was,  in  the  year 
Ii^07,  paid  to  Mr.  Croker  for  his  extra 
OlSeial  duties,  together  with  the  annual 
sum  of  800/.,  a  house,  kc,  that  the  com<- 
mUstoJiera  dP- inquiry  did  not  conceive 
thoee  datiesi  wene  such  as  to  entitlo  htm  to 
such  a  sum.      The  next  resolution  he  had 

to  propone  related  lo  a  grant  to  sir  George  |,  advanced  respecting  Mr. ^  Croker  was  not 
8hee,  reoeivier  general ;  a  grant  in  eon^ 
tradiction  to  the  rules  of  that  House.  He 
bad  been  in  office  only  eight  years,  dur- 
ing whicht  he  had  perlbrmed  none  of  the 
dutiee  uf  it.  .  This  was  no  case  of  com- 
miseration ;  il  was  the  case  of  a  man  of 
tank  1^  ^rtaiie ;  he  was,  nevertheless, 
iU|Mtraiiiifetttcd.  The  second  resohilion 
4rai«  titat  it  iypfeac«4  to  the  coinuiifisioiiert 


deputy-treasurer.    A  reform  was  thought 
necessary,  and  a  minute  was  made  for  the 

Surpose  of  getting  the  money  into  the 
iank.  Many  attempts  were  made  to  do 
away  this  minute,  that  the  cash  might  re- 
turn into  tho  old  channel ;  but  the  effect 
wasineflectual.  The  treasurer  waited  (iir 
a  government  which  would  superannuate 
him  for  hia  servicesj  and  he  at  last  found 
it.  He  suppoaed,  as  he  had  not  made 
away  with  the  anoncy  which  went  through 
his  hands,  that  he  was  entitled  to  a  large 
remuneraition.  The  last  resolution  he  hud 
to  make  >vas,  that  the  House  considered 
such  a  system  of  condoct  as  this  highly  re- 
prehensible, and  a  vio^ationof  whatit  was 
the  duty  of  ministers  to  preserve.  That 
the  public  money  should  not  be  made  use 
of  by  any  officers,  aud  that  such  as  had 
done  so,  were  deserving  the  reprehension 
of  ^t  House.  The  hon.  bart.,  said,  that 
what  he  had  stated  were  but  parts  of  a 
very  extensive  system.  It  woukt  he  found 
that  many  officers^  nominally  superan- 
nuated, had  salaries  wnder  goveniment, 
arising  from  other  situations;  tliat  5  or 
61,001)/.  a  yoar  were  given  to  a  store- 
keeper, when  it  could  be  proved,  that  l>e- 
tween  150,000/.  and  150,000/.  vafue  ia 
goods  had  disappeared,  and  never  been 
been  accounted  for  by  those  who  were 
,  justly  responsible.  He  conjured  the  Hooso 
to  negative  those  grants;  the  pubHc  must 
be  discontented  at  seeing  the  rewards  of 
selfodenominated  services. 

Mr.  Fhsta*  woold  state  in  broad  and 
strong  te'rms,  that  what  the  hoiK  baronet 

J  Mr, 
founded  in  fact.  Had  he  read  the  9th 
Report  throiigh,  he  would  have  found 
that  he  was  mistaken.  Tito  sum  of  1  flOOi. 
was  not  given  to  that  gentleman  for  extra 
services,  but  as  a  composition  for  the 
ebum  he  had  ott  government  to  a  much 
hirgcr  amoont.  [Ufera  he  read  the  me« 
^morial  of  Mr.  Croker  from  the  Beport,  in 
'  corroboration  of  this  assoniou.]    It  was  ft 
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debt  d«e  to  bini.nd  wUeb  ke  t^ottUl  biiVe 
fMOf 6rtd»  had  he  toed  at  law  ibr  it*  Thit 
be  trusted/  woshl  be  a  maffi^ieat  aoaiver 
to  bit  finlRcsokitioii.  The  mli^eet  of  the 
flecood  Resolntion  bad  been  discussed  and 
dceided  already.  With  respect  to  the  mai* 
ter  df  the  third  Hetoloiien,  he  was  per« 
suaded  tbat  the  more  it  was  inqaired  into, 
the  less  would  it  be  found  to  warrant  (he 
conclusions  drawn  bj  the  hon.  hairnet* 
The  obsertations  of  the  hon.  gent,  might 
haye  applied  ta  the  former  constitution  of 
thk  Irish  Treasury.  It  had  been  formerly 
the  cnstoas  to  allow  the  receirer-general  a 
quarter  per  cent,  on  the  sums  passed 
tlMToagh  his  hancls>  which  on  Itbe  arerage 
aaseuntcd  to  upwards  of  5,000/«  a  year,  but 
latterly  this  enormous  emolument  was 
prohibited.  It  ceased  after  the  death  of 
sir  Henry  Cavendish^  and  hts  successor 
who  stinuld  have  enjoyed  it^  was  entitled 
to  a  moderate  cottpeinsatiod.  That  was 
settled  at  1,400/.  a  year.  There  never 
was  aj\  officer  more  fairly  entitltd  to  com- 
pensation than  sir  George  Shee.  Would 
the  hon.  bart.  say  that  1»0U0/.  a  year  was  a 
Goaapemation  for  discharging  the  daties  of 
aii  office  through  which  three  millions  and 
a  half  of  the  publio  money  passed,  and  for 
the  due  execution  of  which  security  to 
the  amooot  of  25f000/.  was  given?  With 
respect  to  sir  George  Shrc,  there  was  no 
favour  asked  or  granted,  nor  was  there  any 
doe.  He  lamented  the  hon.  member  had 
net  given  him  an  opportunity  of  answering 
the  other  strong  cases  to  which  he  alluded. 
He  was  convinced  they  would  be  found 
equally  unsupported  Without  fear  of 
contradiction,  he  would  assert,  that  the 
present  government  of  Ireland  was  as  strict 
and  economical  as  even  the  hon.  bart. 
could  desire. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  observed,  from  the  Report 
of  the  cooMbissionen,  that  Mr.  Croker  was 
.  not  entitled  to  the  sum  granted.  WhaW 
ever  mts-statements  there  have  been  pro<» 
ceeded  iirom  that  board.  It  did  not  appear 
from  their  Report,  that  any  eatra  o6k*ial 
duties  were  performed.  If  the  statement 
of  the  right  hon.  member  .aras  correct, 
Mr.  Croker  was  a. most  injured  man  ;  for 
instead  of  a  paltry  remuneration  of  1 ,000/. 
be  was  entitled  lo  a  meiety  ef  penaUtes, 
asBowituig  to  upwaeds  of  40,000l.  for  which 
be  had  comoMDced  aoits.  In  his  epinion 
there  was  no  censure  too  strong  for  the 
ceadoct  e€  the  commissioners  who  made 
the  Rsfmt  befsre  the  House. 

Mr.  Ooher  said,  that  after  the  very 
bind  and  handsome  mannar  iawhiab  tbie 


hon.  gmlleiMn  apposite  y»  him,  had  ipo- 
ken  M  Mr.  Croker,  he  certainly  rose  tm 
address  the  House  withoot  any  personal 
feeling  up6n  this  question.    He  wished  ttf 
submit  to  the  U^ibse   a  statement  of  tlie 
facts  <}f  the  case,  atni  anleks  he  very  mucb 
flattered  bimselfi  he  should  convince  (ha 
House  of  the  perfect  proprietv  of  ever^ 
psrt  of  the  business  in  which  Mr.  C^ok4r 
was  concerned.  Mr.  Croker  was  appointed 
in  the  year  liJOO,  surveyor  general  of  the 
port  of  Dublin,  wilb  a  salary  of  $00/.  per 
annum,  being  400/.  a  year  less  than  any 
otlier  surveyor  g^n^ral   bad,  when  em* 
ployed,  though  Uh  doty   reijuirecl-  a  con- 
stant  residence  in  the   city  of  DoblFo* 
When  he  came  into  office,  he  found  very 
considerable  arrears  of  duties  (hie  from  the 
distillers.    It  had  been  said  tbat  the  com- 
missioners ought  to  have  known  of  these 
arrears,  and  have  pretented  them,  but  the 
fact  was,  that  the  commissioners  ceuld  not 
ascertain  the  amount  of  the  arrears  nor 
the  quantity  of  spirits  that  had  gone  into 
consumption  without   payment  of  duty 
until  the  end  of  e.very  quarter,  and  then  it 
sometimes  happened  that  it  was  loo  late  to 
recover   them.      Mr.  Croker,  upon  hie 
coming  into  office,  turned  his  attention  im 
this  subject,  and  he  found  in  an  act  of  par- 
liament then  in  force,  the   means  of  com- 
pelling the  distillers  to  make  their  return^ 
and  pay  the  daties  weekly.    In  this  act^ 
there  was  a  clause  enacting,  that  if  any  dis- 
tiller shouM  suffer  an  arrear  to  exist  be- 
yond a  given  time,  he  should  be  liable  t^ 
a  certain  penalty,  one  half  of  wh'cb  wan. 
to  go  to  the  crown,  and  the  other  to  ih# 
prosecutor.     When  ]Vlr»  Crcdcer  put  ihie 
law  into  force,,  it  was  well  understood  by 
the  distillers  of  Dublin,  that  hissole  inten* 
tion  was  to  take  measures  for  enforcing  th« 
payment  of  the  money  due  to  t^ie  public^ 
weekly ;  that  in  ca«e   of  any   Allure  oi» 
their  part  in  paymg  the  duties,  he  stinuld^ 
indeed,  by  prosecuting  them,  become  en^ 
titled   to  certain  penalties,  but  that   he 
would  not  touch  one  farthing  of  those  pe^ 
nalties,  provided  they  vioold  pay  their  ar» 
rears,  and  that  (he  board  of  excise  would 
remit  the  other  half  of  the  nenalties.     In 
pursuance  of  his  plan,  Mr.  Croker  did,  in 
enforcing  the  payment  of  arrears,  obtain 
jedgmenis  fur  penalties  to  the  a<i>ount  of 
4^,60QL  and  by  the  strict  letter  of  the  taw, 
he  would  have  been  eotitied  to  one  half  of 
them  ;  but  in   consideration  of  the  ander- 
standingwith  the  distil  Ics*  he  merely  kepi 
those  penaihics  m  terrorem  over  them,  and 
remitted  them  as  soon  as  the  arrears  wer# 
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tions  be  was  cuavtnceA  tbat  the  discus*  \ 
siQQ  wan  Id  be  abairsictecl  from  aU  preju- 
dices* THe  legislature  ot*  that  country 
had  been  transferred  to  this ;  the  revena* 
then  uf  that  country  should  be  the  pectt- 
)J4r  dJ'e  of  Euglana,  inasmuch  as  its  be- 
nefit was  th^  biinefit  of  England,  and  as 
the  ueglect  would  be  most  calamiibus  to 
both  pouQtries,  He  had  long  considered 
the  plan  of  incidents  as  one  .extremely 
prejudicial^  ^nd  one  which  it  was  most 
i|ec#ssary  to  abolish*  Uader  tlie  denotni* 
xiation  of  lacidents,  not  only  pensions  and  ^ 
jftlari^f  were  ranked*  bat  every  emolu- 
ment Q(id  fee  obtained  by  th^se  con- 
Decked  witli  tUe  revenue.  In  bringing 
l^for^  the  House  the  present  subject,  he 
wa^  no^  unatiended  by  authorities  of  the 
qio&t  unquestionable  nature.  The  commit'* 
fiioaers  af>poiated  to  inquire  into  the  abuses 
of  the  Iri^h  revenues*  had  observed  and 
qen^r<td  tdius  syitem>  as  oapsl  ii^urious  to 
the  intferesls  of  the  country.  He  would 
direct  his  att^tlon  to  two  cases  in  which 
grants  were  made  of  pensions:  the  first 
le^sfi  was  that  in  which  the  grant  of  1,000/. 
W4S  made  to  Mr.  Ccoker,  surveyorrgene* 
Fill,  for  txtra  official  duties ;  this  appeared, 
in  the  9(h  Heport  of  the  cumusiaiianeri, 
^ensured.  He  did  not  mean  .to  uuder- 
value  tiie  exertions  of  Mr.  Croker,  w  the 
$^rvi€e^  which  he  had  rendered ;  the 
commifsiohers  allowed  that  his  business 
^*a«  of  a  most  weighty  nature,  but  yet  not 
sucb  as^  to  justify  a  grant  to  sucli  an 
amovnt.  He  could  not  conceive  any 
grei^r  evil  than  that  of  applying  the 
j^ubiJiQ  money  upon  occasions  where  it 
was  not  deserved.;  the  evils  resulting  from 
a  praoiiee  of  this  nature  would  be  of  great 
magnitude  and  extent.  The  first  resolu*- 
ti^n  he  had  to  put  was,  that  it  appeared, 
from  this  Uth  Report  of  the  commissiuners, 
^hat  the  sum  of  1,000/.  was,  in  the  year 
1&07,  paid  to  Mr.  €roker  for  his  extra 
tffieial  duiiee^  together  with  the  annual 
sum  of  800/.,  a  house,  l&c.  that  the  com*- 
mi:»sioneps  of -inquiry  did  not  conceive 
those  d(^tiesi  wjene  such  as  to  entitle  him  to 
such  a  sum.  The  next  resolution  he  had 
io  pr^po.ie  lelaAed  to  a  grant  to  sir  Geonge 
8hee«  receivjer  general ;  a  grant  in  con* 
tradiction  to  the  rules  of  that  House.  He 
had  been  in  office  only  eight  years,  dur- 
ing whicbi  he  had  performed  none  of  the 
duties  uf  it«  .  Thi^  was  no  case  of  com- 
i^iiicration ;  it  was  the  case  of  a  man  of 
tank  and  ^riane  ;  he  was,  nevertheless, 
iu{Hrr>«niiltated.  The  sc^coud  redolutiion 
^0%$,  that  it  «|>peara4bD  the  commissioners 


that  in  the  tncldenti^  of  tha  cbstomt,  sir 
George  Shea  bad  received  thesuiii  of5,&7SL 
from  the  5th  of  August,  1807,  to  1808^ 
and  that  he  was  superannuated  after  being 
in  office  but  eight  yearb,  during  wMch  he 
had  not  attended  to  the  duties  of  his  office. 
He  had  another  resolution  respecting  the 
grant  to  the  treasurer  of  the  post-o&ce^ 
FXa  could  not  help  stating  the  grounds  upon 
which  this  gentleman  had  requested  a 
soperaonnation.  The  money  received  in 
the  post-office,  instead  of  being  delivered 
into  the  Bank,  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
deputy»treasurer.  A  reform  was  thought 
necessary,  and  a  minute  was  made  ibr  the 
purpose  of  getting  the  money  into  the 
Bank.  Many  attempts  were  made  to  do 
away  this  minute,  that  the  cash  might  re- 
turn into  the  old  channel ;  but  the  effect 
wasinefiectoal.  The  treasurer  waited  Rir 
a  government  which  would  superannuate 
him  for  his  services,  and  be  at  last  found 
it.  He  sapposed,  as-  he  had  not  made 
away  with  the  aw>ncy  which  went  through 
his  hands,  that  he  was  entitled  to  a  large 
remuneration.  The  last  resolution  be  had 
to  make  was,  that  the  House  considered 
suck  a  system  of  condoct  as  this  highly  re* 
prchensibie,  end  a  violation  of  what  it  was 
the  duty  of  ministers  to  preserve.  That 
the  puhlie  money  should  not  be  made  use 
of  by  any  offieem, '  and  that  such  as  had 
done  so,  were  deserving  the  reprehension 
of  that  House.  The  hon.  bart.,  said,  that 
what  he  had  stated  were  but  parts  of  a 
very  extensiw  system.  It  wouKi  he  found 
that  many  officers,  nomiiiaDy  superan- 
nuated, had  salai^es  under  government, 
arising  from  other  situations;  Hiat  5  or 
61,000/.  a  year  were  given  to  a  store- 
keeper, when  it  could  be  prevail,  that  be- 
tween 130,000/.  and  150,000/.  vafue  ia 
goods  had  disappeared,  and  sever  been 
been  accounted  for  by  those  who  were 
,  j ustly  responsible.  He  conjured  the  House 
to  negative  those  grants;  the  puWic  must 
be  discontented  at  seeing  the  rewards  of 
s«lf*denominaited  services. 

Mr.  Foster  would  state  in  broad  and 

strong  terms,  that  what  the  hon.  barotiet 

I  advanced  respecting  Mr..  Croker  was  not 

'  founded  in  fact.     Had  he-  vead  the  9(h 

Report    throitgh«  he  would    have  found 

that  he  was  mistaken.    The  sum  of  1 ,000/. 

was  not  given  to  that  gentleman  for  extra. 

sorvkes,    but   as  a  composition  for  the 

ekum  ho  bad  on  government  to  a  much 

hirgcr  amooot*    {jfero  he  road  the  me« 

^morial  of  Mr.  Croker  from  tke  Keport,  in 

corroboration  of  this  assertion.}    It  was  a 
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never  once  begged  of  him  to  meaiion  it 
to  the  go?e?ameiit ;  so  much  was  it  a 
matter  of  right  and  to  little  a  matter  of 
favour.     But  he  had  other  grounds  of  com- 

glaint  against  these  commissioners  ;  they 
ad  not  stated,  that  this  case  had  be«i  re- 
ferred to  the  solicitor  of  the  board,  and 
that  he  had  made  a  Report  decidedly  in 
ibrour  of  the  right  which  accrued  under 
the  warrant.  It  might  also  have  been 
expected,  that,  in  point  of  fairness, 
when  they  were  about  to  make  this 
Boport,  they  would  have  examined  Mr. 
Croker  himself  upon  the  subject ;  but 
not  one  question  did  they  ever  put  to 
him  upon  the  subject,  though  they  had 
daily  opportunities  of  doingit.  He  con- 
cluded with  stating,  that  he  trusted  he  had 
made  out  a  clear  case,  and  that  he  had 
done  justice  to  Mr.  Croker.  With  respect 
to  the  character  of  that  gentleman,  the 
gentleman  opposite  to  him,  had  spoken  of. 
it  in  terms  wt)ich  left  him  nothing  to  wish 
upon  the  subject.  If  any  thing  more  had 
been  necessary,  he  believed  he  might 
safely  appeal  to  the  right  hon.  gent,  who 
filled  the  chair.  He  believed  Mr.  Croker 
attracted  that  gentleman's  notice  when  be 
was  in  Ireland,  and  he  believed  also,  that 
he  owed  that  notice  to  the  high  character 
which  he  jpofisessed.  (The  Speaker  assent- 
ed.) Mr,  Croker  concluded  by  trusting  the 
Hou.<(e  would  pardon  him  for  feeling  on 
such  an  orcasion  the  desire  of  doing  jus- 
tice to  the  character,  not  only  of  the  in- 
dividualy  but  of  the  Board  of  Excise,  and 
of  the  government. 

Sir  J.  Newport  disclaimed  any  idea  of 
wishing  to  throw  blame  on  Mr.  Croker, 
whom  he  admitted  was  a  highly  merito- 
rious officer.  Being  now  apprised  of  the 
circumstances  just  stated  by  the  hon.  gent., 
which  were  perfectly  satisfactory,  he 
shohld  withdraw  the  two  first  Resolutions. 
At  the  same  time  he  most  still  consider 
the  board  of  excise  as  very  negligent^ 

Mr.  W.  PoU,  referring  to  the  report, 
observed  that  if  the  right  hon.  bart.  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  read  it,  he  would  have 
Ibuml  in  the  Appendix  that  Mr.  Croker 
stated  in  his  memorial  that  his  claim  was 
proper  and  legal,  and  the  commissioners, 
in  their  report,  bear  him  out,  by  stating 
that  he  was  entitled  to  a  moiety  of  the  sum 
in  question  by  law. 

Mr.  M.  Firttfero^  considered  the  giving 
of  a  moiety  of  the  fines  to  the  informer  not 
as  an  eqaiuble  principle.  He  l>ore  testi- 
mony to  the  merits  of  Mr.  Croker  as  a 
pnblic'ofiicer,  who  deserved  every  favour 


thai  Bovemment  could  shew  him,  by  the 
length,  the  seal,  the  talents  and  the  inte*. 
grity  of  his  public  life. 

The  ChOhcelior  qf  the  Excheqittr  thooght 
that  Mr.  Croker  had  great  ground  of  com« 
plaint  against  the  commissioners  for  having 
made  so  incorrect  a  report,  which  had 
been  suflfered  to  rankle  in  the  public  mind 
to  the  prejudice  of  that  gentleman  since 
February  1809.  He  thought  the  right  hon* 
bart.  betore  he  brought  the  charge,  woold 
have  done  as  well  to  have  looked  into  the 
report,  and  not  have  taken  the  word  of 
the  commissioners. 

The  two  first  Resolutions  were  then 
withdrawn.  On  the  question  being  put 
on  the  third  Resolution, 

Mr.  W.  Pole  said,  he  trusted  the  House* 
would  indulge  him  for  a  few  minutes  while 
he  answered  the  attacks  which  the  hon. 
bart.  had  made  upon  the  Irish  government, 
for  the  transaction  respecting  the  post 
office.  What  had  passed  upoa  the  pre- 
ceding resolution  should  be  a  warning  to 
him  in  future  to  be  cautious  how  he 
brought  forward  charges  affecting  persona 
of  high  character,  and  how  he  applied 
snch  epithets,  without  taking  care  to  be  in 
fqll  possession  of  the  facts  of  the  case. 
He  flattered  himself  that  in  this  rase  he 
should  convince  the  House  that  the  hon. 
bart.  was  as  completely  mistaken,  with 
respect  to  the  facts,  as  he  was  in  tbe  last. 
The  hon.  bart.  had  began  by  stating,  that 
when  this  subject  was  before  mider  dis- 
cussion, he  (Mr.  Pole)  had  got  rid  of  it 
by  the  previous  question,  and  had  skulked 
from  the  fair  discussion  of  the  decision. 
This  language  of  the  hon.  bart.  would 
teach  him  in  future  not  to  show  so  much 
courtesy  as  he  had  done  upon  th^  occa« 
sion  alluded  to.  The  House  would  recol- 
lect, that  when  the  hon.  bart,  brought  for- 
ward his  Resolution  respecting  tl^  Irish 
Post  Office,  on  a  former  night,  he  mixed 
it  with  so  much  fact,  that  he  (Mr.  Pole) 
from  mere  courtesy,  did  not  think  it  right 
to  propose  a  direct  negative,  bot  bad 
moved'  the  previous  question.  He  woaM 
take  care, '  nowever,  how  he  sbawied  such 
courtesy  again.  He  did  not  mean  to  ac* 
cuse  the  hon.  bart.  of  doing  any  thing  un^ 
parliamentary,  but  certainly  it  was  not 
usual  to  bring  a  subject  a  second  time 
under  discussion  when  it  had  been  once 
decided.  He  had  very  little  to  state  upon 
this  subject  now  more  than  he  had  urged 
on  a  former  occasion ;  but  aa  many  gen« 
tlcmen  who  were  present  now  had  not 
heard  bis  former  statementyhrwoaU^witk 
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thit  permiirian  «f  thf«  Ho«ie«  thoiftlT  re« 
pMi  iW^TiM  rjglit  koii.  bwt.  had  tiHeii 
mto  an  error  respecliiig  the  caw  of  Mr. 
Forward^  into  whidi  he  bmd  bcoi  \ed,  by 
Ibo  Bepori  ;  bo  had  i tated«  that  that  gon* 
tloman  had  hocn  mporaiuioated,  aftor  ooiy 
g  y4ani  aorviqe.  That  wai  aot  tho  fact :  tho 
em^  wa»  shordjr  this.  la  1800  Mr.  For« 
ward  wai^  by  patent*  apposated  Treasurer 
otHm  Post  Offioe,  an  QfTicewhvcb  waa 
oooMidered  aa  a  perfect  ttoecuro.  He  ra- 
naiDcd  in  it  never  doing  doty,  until  ldoa» 
wbea  the  office  was  reformed.  During  a 
part  of  that  period  the  right  hon.  bart.  and 
m  friends  were  hi  office,  and  they  had 
never  called  open  Mr.  Forward  to  ao  any 
duty,  so  perfectly  did  they  consider  hsseffice 
as  a  sinecure.  The  Commissioners  in  their 
report,  had  stated*  as  a  principle,  that  pub* 
lie  officers  should  notbernnuheratedeaicept 
for  long  services,  but  that  gentleman  had 
been  reaiunerated  after  a  service  of  only 
eight  years.  Now  there  was  the  more 
unfairness  in  this  statement,  because  it  was 
partly  true  and  partly  false.  They  ought 
to  have  stated,  that  thb  o6ice  of  lilr.  For- 
ward's  was  a  perfect  sinecure,  that  upon 
the  reform  of  the  office  he  had  been  re* 
moved,  in  order  that  the  office  of  Treasurer 
of  the  Post  Office  mi^ht  be  made  efficient, 
and  that  they  had  been  lemunerat^  as 
^iKss  always  the  case  when  patent  officers 
ware  removed.  There  was  in  this  Report, 
as  shere  was  in  Ithe  Report  respecting  the 
case  o€  Mr.  C/s  materials  given  in  the 
Appendix,  out  of  which  a  fair  statement 
might  be  made ;  b«t  the  C<mmrissi*tnen 
thought  proper  io  frame  their  Report  in 
the  way  he  had  mentioned. — They  had 
used  the  Wiord  soperannnation,  as  applied 
to  Mr.  Forward,  and  uied  it  most  impro- 
perly. That  the  word  was  not  used  in  the 
order  for  granting  htm  hia  salary,  it  wvi 
**  compoisation,"  and  that  was  the  term 
which  the  Coromisnnners  ought  to  have 
lacd.  it  was  singular  that  the  principle  of 
iwt  calling  open  sinecure  patent  efficevs 
to  do  asiy  duty,  or  in  cases  where  a  Hght 
duty  was  anneoEcd  to  the  office,  to  do  esore 
than  they  had  been  accustoumd  to  do»  was 
reoegniaBd  by  the  boik  bart^  himself,  in 
am  act  whidi  he-bronght  in  for  abolishing 
oftcea  that  weteoaeless,  or  in  part  useless^ 
That  waa  the  principle  upon  which  the 
Lriab  goveenaMSit  acted  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
B«rvaid»  and  yet  the  right  hon.  bart.  now 
made  it  n  grouad  of  accusation.  When 
thn  right  hflik  bast,  and  hia  friends  were  in 
ofice,  they  attempted  aomethiDg  like  a 
ft  thiaaflce^^  they  ftnad  Mr.  Fov- 


wfard  with  a  idneCttre  siluatioQ  of  5,000/. » 
year,  and  the  use  of  tbe  public  maney,. 
they  took  from  him  very  properly  the 
pabliq  moQ^,  but  they  aever  tliooght  of 
making  him  do  the  duties  of  his  ofl&ce  : 
they  leift  him  in  possession  of  it,  and  of  the 
salary.  The  hon.  bart  had  talked  of  pre* 
tended  reforms  haviaig  bete  made  in  the 
Post  Office,  but  if  the  hon.  baronet  had 
taken  the  trouble  of  reading  the  Appendix 
to  the  Report,  he  would  have  ibund  that  he 
(Mr.  Pble)  was  justaiied  ia  speaking  of 
these  reforms  in  the  manner  he  had  done, 
and  thai  they  were  real  and  aubstantisl 
reforms.  (Mr.  Pole  then  read  an  extract 
from  the  Report,  speaking  in  high  terme 
of  the  efficient  reforms  which  had  been 
effected  in  the  Post-Office. )*«»-Soch  was> 
the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners  upon  the 
relbrass  effected,  and  yet  the  hon.  bart.  had 
called  them  pretended  reforms.  In  the 
Course  of  his  speech,  the  hon.  bart.  had  aU 
laded  to  somethmg  which  the  Cemrois^ 
sionera  had  brought  forward  in  the  shape- 
of  a  charge.  They  stated ,  that  whiie  they 
were  prosecuting  their  inquiries*  they  dis- 
covered something  improper  in  the  Post 
Office,  and  that  an  attempt  had  been  made 
to  conceal  it  from  them ;  and  the  hon* 
bart.  had  raentiioiied  the  subject  as  if  go* 
vemment  had  been  apprised  of  the  impro* 
priety,and  had  conntyed  at  theconcealmtnt. 
If  the  right  hon.  bart.  wished  to  be  informed 
ofwhatgoveriMnentknew  relative  to  tbia 
subject,  he  had  not.  the  slightest  objection  to 
lay  all  the  papers  concerning  it  before  the- 
House,  for  he  had  no  wish  for  concealment 
on  that  or  any  other  subject.  At  present, 
however,  he  wooid  state  the  case  from  me«^ 
mory,  as  correctly  as  he  could  :-^Aruaaoiir 
some  time  ago  reached  hiaa  that  there  wan 
great  malversation  in  the  department  of 
the  clef  bs  of  the  roads  in  Ireland,  be  of 
conrse  enJeavonred  to  ascertain  whether 
thiit  rumour  was  well  or  ill  founded,  and  ho 
received  a  statemi'nt  of  every  thing  which 
had  been  discovered  respecung  th^ir- mis- 
conduct. There  were  in  Ire  hind  fsur  clerkn 
of  the  roads,  and  the  chief  perquisites  of 
their  Met  arose  from  newspapers  sentt 
to  diSercsit  parts  of  Ireiand.  At  the  time  of 
the  Union  they  presented  a  Petition,  setting 
forth  that  tbtiv  emoianufnts  had  been, 
greatiy  reduced,  and  psaying  for  eoaapen- 
sation.  An  inquiry  waa  made  into  the* 
amount  of  their  eaiolumentSb  and  their 
salaries,  were  fiaed  at  the  averagpe  of  tbehr 
emohiments  ftir  the  three  precedisigycarsu 

I -—The  pesquisites  which  they  had  before 
I  received  wcm  eiderad  to  be  paid  into  a 
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ne^er  once  begged  of  him  to  mention  it 
to  the  government;  so  mneh  was  it  a 
matter  of  right  and  so  little  a  mMter  of 
favour.  But  he  had  other  grounds  of  com- 
plaint against  these  commissioners  ;  they 
had  not  stated,  that  this  case  had  been  re- 
ferred to  the  solicitor  of  the  board;  and 
that  he  had  made  a  Report  decidedly  in 
favour  of  the  right  which  accrued  under 
the  warrant.  It  might  also  have  been 
expected,  that,  in  point  of  fairness, 
when  they  were  aboat  to  wake  this 
Report,  they  would  bave  examined  Mr. 
Croker  himself  upon  the  subject ;  hot 
not  one  question  did  they  ever  put  to 
him  upon  the  subject,  though  they  had 
daily  opportunities  of  doingit.  He  con- 
cluded with  stating,  that  he  trusted  he  had 
made  .out  a  clear  case,  and  that  he  had 
done  justice  to  Mr.  Croker.  With  respect 
to  the  character  of  that   gentleman,   the 


gentleman  opposite  to  him,  had  spoken  of .  for   the   transaction  respecting  the  post 


it  in  terms  \vhich  left  him  nothing  to  vrish 
upon  the  subject.  If  any  thing  more  had 
been  necessary,  he  believed-  he  might 
safely  appeal  to  the  right  hon.  gent,  who 
filled  the  chair.  He  believed  Mr.  Croker 
attracted  that  gentleman's  notice  when  he 
was  in  Ireland,  and  he  believed  also,  that 
he  owed  that  notice  to  the  high  character 
which  he  possessed.  (The  Speaker  assent- 
edi)  Mr.  Croker  concluded  hy  trustmg  the 
House  would  pardon  him  for  feeling  on 
such  an  occaision  the  desire  of  doing  jus- 
tice to  the  character,  not  only  of  the  in- 
dividual, but  of  the  Board  of  Excise,  and 
of  the  government. 

Sir  J.  Newport  disclaimed  any  idea  of 
Wishing  to  throw  blame  on  Mr.  Croker, 


rious  officer.  Being  now  apprised  of  the 
circomttances  just  stated  by  the  hon.  gent., 
which  were  perfectly  satisfactory,  he 
shotild  withdraw  the  two  first  Resolutions. 
At  the  same  time  he  most  still  consider 
the  board  of  excise  as  very  negligent^ 

Mr.  W.  Pole,  referring  to  the  report, 
observed  that  if  tKe  right  hon.  bart.  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  read  it,  he  would  have 
found  in  the  Appendix  that  Mr»  Croker 
stated  in  his  memorial  that  his  claim  was 
proper  and  legal,  and  the  commissioners, 
in  their  report,  bear  him  out,  by  stating 
that  he  was  entitled  to  a  moiety  of  the  sum 
in  question  by  law. 

Mr.  M,  Fkv^erald  coxifiidered  the  giving 
of  a  moiety  of  the  fines  to  the  informer  not 
as  an  equitable  principle.  He  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  merits  of  Mr.  Croker  as  a 
public'officer,  who  deserved  every  ftivour 


thai  government  could  shew  ^him;  by  die 
length,  the  zeal,  the  talents  and  the  inte*; 
grity  of  his  public  life. 

The  Chaheelhrqf  the  JBivAe^tier  thoOght 
that  Mr.  Croker  had  great  ground  of  com- 
plaint against  the  commissioners  for  having 
made  so  incorrect  a  report,  which  had 
been  suffered  to  rankle  in  the  public  mind 
to  the  prejudice  of  that  gentleman  since 
February  1809.  He  thought  the  right  hon. 
bart.  before  he  broughl  the  charge,  would 
have  done  as  well  to  have  looked  into  the 
i-eporty  and  not  have  taken  the  wolrd  of 
the  commissioners. 

The  two  first  Resolutions  were  then 
withdrawn.  On  the  question  being  put 
on  the  third  Resolution, 

Mr.  W.  Pole  said,  he  trusted  the  House' 
would  indulge  him  for  a  few  minutes  while 
he  answered  the  attacks  which  the  hon. 
bart.  had  made  upon  the  Irish  government. 


office.  What  had  passed  upoa  the  pre- 
ceding resolution  should  be  a  warning  to 
him  in  future  to  be  cautious  how  he 
brought  forward  charges  affecting  persons' 
of  high  character>  and  how  he  applied 
such  epithets,  without  taking  cafe  to  be  in 
full  possession  of  the  fact's  of  the  case.* 
He  flattered  himself  that  in  this  rase  he 
should  convince  the  Hoiise  that  the  hon. 
bart.  was  as  completely  mistaken,  with 
respect  to  the  facts,  as  he  was  in  the  last. 
The  hon.  bart.  had  began  by  stating,  that 
when  this  subject  was  before  under  dis- 
cussion, he  (Mr.  Pole)  had  got  rid  of  it 
by  the  previous  question,  and  had  skulked 
from  the  fair  discussion  of  the  decision. 
This  language  of  the  hon.   bart.   would 


whom  he  admitted  was  a  highly  merito-    teach  him  in  future  not  to  show  so  much 


courtesy  as  he  had  done  upon  th^  occa- 
sion alluded  to.  The  House  would  recol-. 
lect,  that  when  the  hon.  bart.  brought  for« 
ward  his  Resolution  respecting  the  Irish 
Post  Office,  on  a  former  night,  he  mixed 
it  with  so  much  fact,  that  he  (Mr.  Pole) 
from  mere  courtesy,  did  not  think  it  right 
to  propose  a  direct  negative,  but  had 
moved'  the  previous  question.  He  wonld 
take  care,'  however,  how  he  shewed  such' 
courtesy  again.  He  did  not  mean  to  ac». 
cuse  the  hon.  bart.  of  doing  any  thing  on-* 
parliamentary,  but  certainly  it  was  not 
usual  to  bring  a  subject  a  second  timo 
under  discussion  when  it  had  been  once 
decided.  He  had  vc^y  little  to  state  upon 
this  subject  now  more  than  he  had  urged 
on  a  former  occasion ;  but  as'many  gen"* 
tlcmen  who  were  present  now  had  not. 
heard  bis  former  statement^hr  would,  witk« 
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noble  lord  most  lay  a  very  good  ground 
tor  such  a  motion  before  the  House  would 
accede  to  it. 

Lord  UolUmd  observed,  that  the  inform- 
atloh  ai\uded  to  bad  not  been  presented 
this  sessioa.— The  motion  was  then  agreed 
to. 


«T>i;SK   OF   COMMONS. 

Triday,  May  4. 

[Private  Iills.]  Upon  a  motion 
beiDf;  made  thu  the  committee  upon  the 
Eversden  inclosurc  bill  should  have  time 
until  -  Monday  se'^ight  to  bring  up  their 
report. 

The  Speaker  took  ^casion  to  notice  a 
subject  to  '  which  he  hoped  gentlemen 
would  tarn  their  attemion,  in  order  to 
arrange  by  the  next  ses&ions  some  pldn 
for  the  better  economy  and  management 
of  Private  Bills.  It  appeared  that  bills  of 
this  description  were  sometimes  three 
months  before  the  House,  during  which 
the  parties  bringing  thero  forward  were 
incurring  exp^nce  by  keeping  their  wit- 
nesses in  town,  whilst  those  who  meant  to 
oppose  them  declined  to  present  any  pe- 
tition until  within  a  few  days  of  the  day 
iixed  for  bringing  up  the  reports.  Thus 
the  parties  applying  were  subjected  to 
great  embarrassment  and  expence,  to 
which  they  ought  not  to  be  liable.  With 
a  view,  therefore,  to  guard  against  such 
tnconveniencies,  which  were  not  at  all 
necessary  to  any  just  end,  it  might  be 
proper  that  petitioners  should  be  called 
upon  to  come  forward  within  a  certain 
time,  at  least  before  the  day  finally  fixed 
for  bringing  up  the  reports.  The  motion 
before  the  House  was  perfectly  in  order, 
but  he  hoped  the  suggestions  he^had  felt  it 
his  duty  to  throw  out,  would  excite  at- 
tention, and  that  some  provision  would  be 
made  against  the  evil  referred  to. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

[AssEssBD  Taxes.]  Mr.  C.  Dundas,  see- 
ing the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 
his  place,  begged  to  observe,  that  having 
before  Easter  given  notice  of  a  motion, 
with  a  view  of  correcting;  .certain  abuses 
and  vexations  in  the  mode  of  collecting 
the  Assessed  Taxes,  he  felt  it  incumbent 
upon  him  to  ask  the  right  hon.  gent,  whe- 
ther it  was. his  intention  to  bring  forward 
a  bill  upon  the  subject,  within  such  a  time 
as  would  in  all  probability  secure  its  pass- 
ing into  a  law  in  the  course  of  the  present 
session. 

The  Chqncelbr  ffihe  Exchtfuer  observed 


that  the  subject  was  one  which  bad  oc* 
cupied  his  attention  ever  since  the  hon. 
gent  had  communicated  with  him  upon  it, 
and  that  he  had  a  bill  in  preparation,  which 
he  trusted  he  should  be  able  to  produce  to* 
the  House  very  shortljs  and  which  he 
hoped  would  meet  the  objects  which  the 
hon.  gent,  had  in  contemplation. 

[PaoPBETyTAX.]  Mr.  Grci{/ei/ observed 
that  he  had  given  notice  before  the  holi- 
days, of  its  being  his  intention  to  submit 
at  an  early  period  after  the  recess,  a  motioa 
to  the  House  upon  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
perty duty  laws.  Such  continued  to  be 
his  intention;  but  as  it  would  be  unbe- 
coming  in  him  to  occupy  unnecessarily 
any  portion  of  the  time  of  the  House ;  and 
as  the  legislative  regulations  which  it  was 
in  his  contemplation  to  submit  to  parlia* 
ment  might  be  offered  when  the  bill  of 
the  right  hon.  gent,  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Assessed  Taxes,  just  mentioned,  should  be 
before  the  House,  he  should  abstain  at  pre- 
sent from  making  any  distinct  propositioa 
upon  the  subject ;  reserving  to  himself 
however,  at  the  same  time,  the  power,  if 
the  bill  of  the  right  hon.  gent,  should  be 
delayed  to  such,  a  period  or  the  session,  as 
to  make  it  improbable  that  his  regulations 
would  be  discussed  this  year,  to  bring  for- 
ward, by  a  separate  motion,  such  propo- 
sitions as  the  importance  of  the  subject  to 
the  public  might  appear  to  him  to  require. 

[Spain.]  Mr.  Sheridan,  after  alluding 
to  the  notice  of  his  right  hon.  friend  l(Mr. 
Canning]  that  he  would  early  after  the  re- 
cess move  far  the  production  of  papers 
upon  the  subject  of  Spain,  if  those  upon 
the  table  should  not  answer  his  purpose ; 
took  occasion  to  move  for  copies  of  the  cor- 
respondence already  laid  before  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  to  which  he  did  not 
understand  that  there  was  any  objection, 
and  therefore  he  would  move  without  no« 
tice.  In  addition  to  those  papers  he 
would  also  move  for  copies  of  the  dis- 
patches addressed  to  lord  Weiiesley  upon 
recalling  him  from  his  mission  to  Spain, 
together  with  that  noble  lord's  answer, 
and  also  his  address  to  the  Spanish  Junta 
upon  that  occasion. 

The  ChaaceUor  qf  the  Exchequer- SAidt 
that  it  was  through  inadvertency  alone 
that  the  papers  alluded  to  were  not  now 
before  the  House,  but  they  speedily  would, 
and  therefore  he  apprehended  there  was 
no  occasion  for  any  motion  upon  the  sub- 
ject. As  to  the  other  motions  mentioned 
by  the  right  hon.  gent,  he  took  leave  t^ 
suggest  the  propriety  of  a  notice. 
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'  Mr.  SImiAm  ftce<tfdingYy  ga?e  notice 
of  a  motion  for  the  day  upon  which  his 
right  hon. -friend  f  Mr.  rOanning)  had  an* 
nounced  his  intention  of  bringing  forward 
a  motion -upon  the  same  object. 

[ExcHANGB  6p  Prisoners.]  Mr.  Sharp 
adverting  to  a  notice  which  iie  had  some 
time  since  given  npon  the  sirbject  of  the 
negoftation  with  regard  to  the  Exchange  of 
Prisoners,  said  that  understanding  this 
negociation  to  be  now  extremely  active, 
he  did  not  wish  to  interfere  by  any  motion 
l^tH'Bhould  aflTect  its  progress ;  and  hop- 
ing, that  its  sncces)  would  take  away  the 
grounds  of  his  intended  motion. 

(€i(iMiMAt  L/ilws.}  $ir  S,  Romilfp  roi^e 
fiursuant  to  notice,  to  move  for  information 
wMch  he  thought  it  extremely  desirable 
to  have  laid  before  that  House,  if  it  were 
only  wiih  a  view  t6  ascertain,  if  be  might 
to  express  himself,  the  ^fate  of  the  moral 
health  of  the  country.  Bat  it  was  peculi- 
arly ekpedient  to  know  the  result  of  the 
experiments  made  by  the  ^nactm^nt  of 
eertahi  penal  laws— to  know,  'ibr  instance 
whether Mt  was  necessary  that  capital  pu- 
nishments should  attach  to  purticular  of- 
fences. Upon  a  fecent  discussion  hfe  ob- 
served that  gentlemen  on  both  sides  of  the 
qnestion  could  only  deal  in  presumption 
as  to  the  number  of  persons  convicted  of 
eertain  oflTenees,  who  had  really  suffered 
the  sentence  of  the  law ;  -which  presump- 
tion could,  of  course^  be  no  guide  for  form- 
ing a  correct  judgment.  It  was,  therefore, 
his  object  to  get  at  the  fiict.  From  the 
returns  in  secretary  6f  state's  office  no  cer- 
tain data  could  be  collecCed  upon  this  sub- 
ject, for  many  material  points  were  not 
mentioned  in  those  returns.  He  was  aware 
%hat  the  information  be  sought  for  could 
not* be  obtained  without  difficulty.  But 
thatdiffiotilty  could,  be  had  mi  doubt*  he 
got  over,  as  there  were  only  sis  persons  in 
England,  namely  the  clerks  of  assize,  and 
four  in  Wales,  to  whom  it  would  bt  neces- 
sary to  make  applicatioin  upon  the  subject. 
In^pendently  of  the  value  of  the  infor- 
mation which  his  motions  bad  in  view  to 
the  general  police  of  the  country,  which 
value  indeed  was  such,  that  in  his  opinion 
a  regular  register  should  be  established 
for  public  reference  of  committals,  convic- 
tions and  executions'  throughout  the  king- 
dom; he  ctonf«Med'ihat4)e^%«%s  induced  to 
bring  fei^irard  th^se  motions  with  a  view 
to  the  renewal,  next  session,  of  the  pro* 
position  which  had  been  lately  rejectea  by 
io  small  a  majority*  After  deploring  the 
thip  atiendaaoa*^  4ht  fiouse^  np«a  that 

vot.  zvi* 


oi5cas?on  which  referred  tO'  the  fiite  of  7  of  * 
800  persons,  who  vksfe  annually  placed* 
by  the  existing  laws  at  the  discretion  .  of 
the  judges,  and  expressing  his  surprize 
that  all  the  gentlemen  in  the  ministerial 
bench  should  have  so  completely  concur^ 
red  in  opposing  his  motion,  although  \t 
had  no  connection  with  any  party  mea«A 
sure,  bffing  purely  of  a  speculative  nature^ 
—the  learned  gentleman  concluded  with 
submitting  his  motion,  namely>  for  a  return 
of  the  number  of  persons  committed 
throughout  England  and  Wales,  in  thsr 
years  1 805-6-7-8  and  9,  both  at  assizes 
and  petty  sessions,  stating  the  crime* 
with  which  those  so  committed  were 
charged— the  number  against  whom  no 
bills  were  found — those  discharged  by^ 
proclnmaUon — those  convicted — ^tnose  ac* 
quitted  of  the  capital  part  of  the  charge— • 
the  sentences  pronounced,  and  the  execu-* 
tions  which  took  place  within  the  periodf 
alluded  to.  * 

Mr.  Secretary  kyder  expressed  hit  dis- 

f position  to  comply  with  the  ^sh  of  hit 
earned  frien'i,  and  assured  him  that  no- 
thing should  be  wanting  on  his  part  tcr 
piromote  the  object  of  his  learned  friend # 
which  he  could  not,  however,  pretend  to 
say,  was  attainable. 

Sir  T.  TuriM  wz§  sure  that  the  thinnes# 
of  attendance  alluded  to  by  the  learned 
gentleman,  was  owing  to  the  circum*' 
stance  of  *so  many  of  the  members  being 
engaged  at  the  several  sessions,  otherwise 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  motion  of 
the  learned  gentleman,  or  indeed,  any  mea- 
sure, brought  forward  by  him,  would  se- 
cure a  full  attendance. 

l*he  CkamceUoT  pf  the  Exi^qtur  denied 
that  party  spirit  had  any  influence  what- 
ever upon  the  vote  of  gentlemen  on  his 
side  of  the  House,  on  the  occasion  alluded 
to  by  his  learned  friend.  Indeed,  the  sus- 
picion of  any  party  influence  ws^  com- 
pletely negatived  by  the  very  thin  attend- 
ance complained  of  by  his  learned  friend. 
For  surely  if  pftrty  spirit  were  at  all  ex- 
cited, a  much  greater  number  would  have 
been  likely  to  attend  on  either  side  of  the 
House  than  the  whole  who  voted  opon  the 
motion  of  his  learned  firiend. 

Sir  S.  Romiify  attain  expressed  his  sorrow 
that  upon  at  question  so  materhilly  concern* 
ing  the  administration  of  justice  and  the 
lives  of  men)  the  attendance  should  have 
been  so  thin.  He  justified  the  expression 
of  his  suspicion  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
other  sidte  of  the  House  by  observing  thm 
two  thirls  of  tlMMe  who  voted  egunst  U» 
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notion^  ivere  actoftlly  in  office. — ^Tha  mo- 
lion  was  then  agreed  to. 

[Transport  Ssa VICE.]  Mr.  Huskittm, 
after  obserTing  upon^tbe  propriety  of  call- 
iog  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  Transport  Service*  the  esti- 
Viate  of  which  for  the  current  year  was 
no  less  than  three  millions,  moved  for  a 
return  of  the  number  and  tonnage  of  the 
kired  transports  in  the  public  service,  de- 
scribing the  number  on  each  station,  and 
also  the  number  of  seamen  employed  in 
■avigating  the  same.— The  hon.  gent,  ex- 
pressed a  wish  at  the  same  time  that  his 
right  honv  friend  (the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer)  should  postpone  his  motion 
«pon  this  subject,  which stood/or  Monday, 
HI  order  that  gentlemen  might  have  time 
to  examine  the  document  he  moved  for. 

The  Chancellor  qf  the  Exchequer  saw  no 
necessity  of  acceding  to  the  delay  re- 
quired, as  the  interest  of  the  public  service 
called  for  expedition. 

Mr.  Ticmey  thought  the  delay  proposed 
by  the  hon.  gent,  ought  to  be  acceded  to, 
in  order  to  aSbrd  the  House  time  to  exa- 
mine the  documents  connected  with  this 
fobject.    • 

Sir  C  Pok  was  an  advocate  for  delay. 
There  were  many  points  connected  with 
Ihe  navy  which  called  for  serious  consi- 
deration. He  had  no  doubt  that  such  re« 
ductions  might  be  made  in  our  navy  as 
would  render  the  additional  vote  of  15,000 
men  totally  unnecessary.  There  were 
many  reductions  indeed  which  were  called 
lor  by  justice  and  humanity.  For  in- 
stance, old  sailors  should  not  be  employed 
on  harbour  duty.  It  was  scandalous  to 
see  men  worn  out  in  the  service  subjected 
to  the  labours  of  convicts.  But  there 
were  other  arrangements  which  it  might 
be  expedient  to  refer  to  a  committee. 
There  were  perhaps  15  or  ]6,0(X)  men  in 
the  navy  who  had  not,  owing  to  our  si- 
tuation, set  foot  on  shore  since  the  year 
1795.  Now,  in  his  opinion,  these  men 
ought  to  be  reiicTOd  from  service  accord • 
tng  as  they  came  into  port.  Indeed, 
Tiewing  the  present  state  of  France,  and 
of  the  maritime  world,  he  coidd  not  see 
why  a  considerable  reduction  should  not 
he  made  in  our  naval  force  instead  of 
Toting,  as  was  proposed,  a  much  larger 
amount  of  force  than  the  country  had 
«ver  before  employed.  Besides,  the 
change  which  had  just- taken  place  in  the 
•government  of  the  Admiralty  was  a  rea* 
:son  for  delay,  that  the  individual  appointed 
wight  hare  time  to  cxamitie  the  subject. 


Mr*  WUhegfoftcc  expected  to  hare  seen, 
ia  the  naval  estimates,  some  item  with  re- 
gard to  the  construction  of  a  Dock-yard 
at  Northfleet. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 

[East  India  ArrAias,]  Mr.  Oeewjr 
rose,  in  pursuance  of  his  notice^  to  more 
for  three  sets  of  papers  on  the  subject  of 
the  affairs  of  I^dia.  As  this  was  a  subject 
of  great  importance,  it  was  but  fit  he 
should  state  distinctly  the  object  of  his 
motions.  The  first  set  of  papers  for  which 
he  should  move,  would  be  for  the  purpose 
of  shewing  the  nature  and  progress  of 
those  disturbances  in  the.  Madras  army 
last  summer  which  had  shaken  the  Bi4- 
tish  empire  in  India.  From  them  it  would 
appear,  that  this  was  no  mutiny  of  an  or- 
dinary nature,  and  that  the  danger  incur* 
red  was  great  beyoild  conception  or  ex* 
ample.  It  was  not  by  the  superiority  of 
a  handful  of  Europeans  that  our  empire  ia 
India  was  to  be  preserved.  The  king's 
troops  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
20,000  men,  and  the  company  had  but 
three  battalions.  On  the  other  band, 
there  was  an  army  of  from  150«  to  160,000 
native  troops  raised  and  recruited  (nua 
those  countries  the  governments  of  which 
'we  had  overturned  and  destroyed.  Ha 
feared  that  all  these  countries  united  in  seu« 
timents  hostile  to  the  British.  In  such  % 
situation  as  this,  what  must  ha?e  been 
their  feelings,  on  being  spectators  of  |he 
British  officers  in  array  agaiqst  the  British 
government,  and  actually  engaged  in  con- 
flict  ?— What  most  they  have  •thovghl, 
when  they  saw  the  blood  of  the  natir* 
troops  shed  in«  quarrel  of  this  kind?  It 
was  a  miracle  that  our  Indian  empire 
withstood  the  sbock*^i  shock  so  terrible, 
that  be  was  informed  the  government  had 
to  send  emissaries  to  tl^  camp  to  sednoe 
the  soldiers  from  their  officers.  He  was 
astonished  that  the  empire  survived  it» 
and  was  sure  that  it  must  have  ^M^ea 
the  opinions  both  of  the  people  and  native 
troops  ;  with  regard  to  the  British,  The 
first  set  of  papers  as  be  had  saki»  ^woukt 
illustrate  who  was  right  and  wlu>  was 
wrong  in  this  dreadfol  affitir.  At  present 
he  would  give  no  opinion.  The  govern* 
ment  accused  the  officers  of  entering  into 
a  combination,  and  carrying  malteri  to 
so  dangerous  a  length,  that  they  were 
compelled  to  interfere ;  and^  on  the  oth^r 
hano,  the  officers  denied  all  this,  and  ao* 
cnsed  the  governor,  sir  George.  Barlow^ 
of  having,  for  %  year  before  they  entered 
"        i#lr«atodthemtkmogh< 
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'  Mf . '  Sheridan  ftceortf ingly  gare  notice 
of  a  motion  for  the  day  upon  which  his* 
right  hon^-frtend  fMr.  .Catinirtg)  had  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  bringing  forward 
a  motion -upon  the  same  sYibject. 

[Exchange  {)F 'Prisoners.}  'Mr.  Sharp 
adverting  to  a  notice  which  he  had  some 
time  since  given  upon  the  sYibject  of  the 
negoftation  with  regard  to  the  Exchange  of 
Prisoners,  said  that  Understanding  this 
negociation  to  be  now  extremely  active, 
he  did-  not  wish  to  interfere  by  any  motion 
l^stit'Should  affect  its  progress;  and  hop- 
ing,'that  its  success  would  take  away  the 
grounds  of  his  intended  motion. 

fCiftMiifAt  L^tws.]  $ir  5.  Romilhi  ro«ie 
[iursuant  to  notice,  to  nk>ve  fot*  information 
wb^iih  he  thought  it  extremely  desirable 
to  have  laid  before  th&t  House,  if  it  were 
only  with  a  view  t6  ascertain,  if  he  might 
so  express  himself,  the  state  of  the  moral 
health  of  the  countiy.  But  it  was  peculi- 
arly ekpedient  to  know  the  result  of  the 
experiments  made  by  the  Enactment  of 
certain  pena)  laws— to  know,  'ibr  iiistanee 
whether^  it  was  necessary -that  capital  pu- 
nishments should  attacn  to  purtictklar  of- 
Ifences.  Upon  a  M:etit  discussion  h^  ob- 
served that  gentlemen  on  both  sides  of  the 
question  could  only  deal  in  presumption 
as  to  the  nuftiber  of  persons  convicted  of 
certain  biFenees,  who  had  really  suffered 
the  sentence  of  the  law ;  'whidh  presump- 
tion could,  of  course^  be  no  guide  for  form- 
ing a  correct  judgment.  It  was,  therefore, 
his  object  to  get  at  the  fact.  From  the 
i^tums  in  secretary  bf  state's  office  no  cer- 
tain dlita  could  be  collected  upon  this  sub- 
ject,' for  many  material  points  were  not 
mentioned  in  those  ref urns.  He  was  aware 
that  the  information  he  sought  for  could 
not' be  obtained  without  difficulty.  But 
that  difficulty  could,  he  had  no  doubt,  he 
got  over,  as  there  were  only  ti*x  persons  in 
England,  namely  the  clerks  of  a«size,  and 
Ibur  in  Wales,  to  whom  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  make  application  upon  the  subject. 
Inaepeodently  of  the  value  of  theP  infor- 
mation which  Wis  motions  had  in  view  to 
the  general  police  of  the  country,  which 
value  indeed  was  such,  that  in  his  opinion 
a  regular  register  should  be  established 
for  public  reference  of  committals,  convic- 
tions Mid 'exlfculions'  throughout  the  king- 
dom; he  cbnff«sed>ibat4ie^\«%s  induced  to 
bring  ioiSvard  these  motions  with  a  view 
to  the- renewal,  next  session,  of  the  pro- 
position wbich^  had  bedn  lately  rejectea  by 
so  small  a  majority^  Af^er  oeploring  the 
tliiii  attendaaoa'^ilMBotHe.  va^m  that 
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occasion  which  referred  t6'  the  ikte  6f  7  or* 
800  persons,  who  wksre  annaally  placed^ 
by  the  existing  laws  at  the  discre^on  .  of 
the  judges,  and  expressing  his  surprize 
that  all  the  gentlemen  in  the  ministerial 
bench  should  have  sO  completely  concur*' 
red  iri  opposing  his  motioA,  although  iv 
had  no  connection  with  any  party  mea*^ 
sure,  btdngptireiy  of  a  speculative  nalurer- 
— 'the  learned  gentleman  concluded  with 
submitting  his  motion,  namely^  for  a  returir 
of  the  number  of  persons  committed 
throughout  England  and  Wales,  in  tber 
years  1 805<6-7-8  and  9,  both  at  assizes 
and  petty  sessions,  stating  the  crimen 
with  which  those  so  committed  were 
charged— t^e  number  against  whom  nd 
bills  were  found — those  discharged  by^ 
proclamaiion — those  convicted-^tnose  ac* 
quitted  of  the  capitalpart  of  the  charge—' 
the  sentences  pronounced,  and  the  execu<* 
tions  which  took  place  within  the  penodv 
alluded  to.  .      » 

Mr.  Secretary  tlyder  expressed  his  dis- 
position to  comply  with  •  the  wish  of  his 
learned  frien<i;  and  assured  him  that  no- 
thing should  be  wanting  on  his  part  t9 
promote  the  object  of  his  learned  friend/ 
which  he  cuold  not,  however, '  pretend  to 
say,  was  attainable. 

Sir  T.  Turton  wad  sure  that  the  thinnest 
of  attendance  alluded  Co  by  the  learned 
gentleman,  was  owing  to  the  circum- 
stance  of*  so  many  of  the  members  being  / 
engaged  at  the  several  sessions,  otherwise 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  motion  of 
the  learned  gentleman, or  indeed,  any  mea- 
sure, brought  forward  by  him,  would  se- 
cure a  full  attendance. 

I'be  ChanceUor  if  tht  Exchequer  denied 
that  party  spirit  had  any  influence  whRit- 
ever  upon  the  vote  of  gentlemen  on  his 
side  of  the  House,  on  the  occasion  alhided 
to  by  his  learned  friend.  Indeed,  the  sqs- 
piridn  of  any  party  influence  was  com- 
pletely negatived  by  the  very  thin  attend- 
ance complained  of  by  his  learned  friend. 
For  Purely  if  party  spirit  were  at  all  ex- 
cited, a  much  greater  number  would  have 
been  likely  to  attend  on  either  side  of  the 
House  than  the  whole  who  voted  opoh  th« 
motion  of  his  learned  firiend. 

Sir  S:  Romilfy  again  expressed  his  sorrow 
that  upon  tt  question  so  materhilly  concern* 
ing  the  administration  of  justioe  and  th« 
lives  of  menj  the  attendance  should  have 
been  BO  thin.  He  justified  the  expression 
of  his  suspicion  as  to  the  conduct  of  th« 
other  sidb  of  the  House  by  observing  that 
two  thtids  of  thoM  who  voted  against  \m 
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With  regard  to  that  portion  of  the  papers 
now  moved  for  which  really  bora  upon 
the  military  qoestioDi  he  was  as  anirioos 
as  the  hon.  gent  for  their  prodoclion^  so- 
licitoas  as  he  was -to  have  the,  cause  of' 
the  late  unfortunate  occmrrences  in  India 
-fully  developed  and  discussed.  The 
•hon.  gent,  asserted,  that  any  thing  like 
the  motiny  which  had  existed  among  the 
troops  in  India  •  was  wholly  unprece- 
dented. He  wished  that,  he  could  con- 
firm that  aftsdrtion.  He  trusted,  however, 
that  such-  an  *  event  would  never  recur ; 
and  he  firmly  believed,  that  the  means 
which  had. been  resorted  to,  to  suppress 
the  recent  disturbances,  were  those  which 
were  the  best  calculated  to  prevent  their 
recurrence.  For  his  own  part,  he  was 
astonished  how  any  set  of  men  could  have 
have  ^no  the  length  to  endeavour  to  in- 
timidate the  government  of  India  into  con- 
cessions, as  dLogracefal  and  ruinous  to  them- 
.aeWes  as  they  would  have  been  destruc- 
tive of  ihe  British  empire  in  that  country. 
J)eliberative  meetings  of  military  men 
ought  no&  to  be  permitted.  They  were 
wholly,  inconsistent  with  all  idea  of  mili- 
tiiry  discipline.  He  did  not  believe  that 
any  of  the  individuals  <who  went  ihe 
lengths  which  they  subsequently  did,  had 
the  least  intention  of  doing  so  in  the  first 
instance.  •  Of  such  a  premeditated  design 
he  by  no  means  accused  them,  but  he 
trusted  their  example  would  operate  as  a 
-warning  to  military  men  how  they  com- 
menced acts  which  were  inoompatible  * 
with  military  subordination,  and  which 
must  ultimately  lead  to  the  subversion  of 
all  good  government,  and  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  whole  power  of  the  state. 
With  respect  to  sir  G.  Barlow,  he  was  per- 
suaded that- the  salvation  of  the  British  in- 
terests in  India  was  attributable  to  his  un- 
daunted.firmness,  and  to  his  determination 
at  all  hazards  to  maintain  the  dignity  and 
character  ^f  the  British  government.  It 
was  sir  G.  Barlow's  opinion — an  opinion 
in  which  he  concurred,  that  the  nation 
had  bettor  not  have  a  tingle  acre  in  Hin- 
^doBtan,  than  possess  it  subject  to  the  plea- 
sure of  any  military  body  whatever.  The 
-han.  mover  had  stated  it  aa  an  alarming 
circumstance  that  the  native  troops  had 
been  called  upon  to  support  the  govem- 
Bleot  against  their  own  officers.  It  cer- 
tainly was  much  to  be  lamented  that  cir- 
comstaacM  di^ve  tb«.  British  government 
in  India  f  take  this  itep ;  but  he  wished 
to*  know  how  the  bon.  genL  coold  recon- 


the  natives  of  India  to  tha  Britaah  sovi 
ment,  with  the  solid  proof  they  had  given 
of  their  al  legiauce  to  that  government,  eira 
in  opposition  to  those  very  individuals  by 
whom  they  ware  in  the  habit  of  being 
daily  commanded,  and  who  no  doubt  in  % 
considerable  .  d^ree  posaefsed.  tbeir  .  at> 
tachment.  As  for  the  appointraank  of  ah* 
G.  Barlow  to  the  preaidency  at  Madiaa, 
all  he  could  aay  was  that,  on  confunginto 
office  three  years  ago,  lie  found  the^gch* 
.vernincnt  of  Aladras  vacant.  It  came.ta 
be  a  question  with  the  court  of  directoca 
whom  to  appoint  to  that  situation ;  for  the 
appointment  was.  vested  in  them,  *  al* 
though  it  was  usual  for  them  to  require  the 
concurrence  of  his  Majcsty^s  govemmenu 
It  was  his  wish  that  a  person  of  oompe* 
tent  qualifications  should  assume  that  go* 
.rernment„  jeither  from  .this  country  or 
from  Bengal,  for  it  did  not  appear  to  bioa 
that  there  were  any  individuals,  at  Madras 
on  whom  it  would  have  been  ea^pedientte 
confer  the  preaidency.  Sir  G.  Barbw 
had  been  selected  because  of  his  high  rank 
in  the  Bengal  service,  and  because  of  hii 
strict  honow  and  integrity.-  He  was  ap* 
pointed  as  superior  to  aU  the  petty .  in* 
trigues  of  the  place  over  which  be  was  te 
preside,  and  which  intrigues  it  was  the 
constant  aim  of  government  to  disconnte* 
nance  and  suppress.  Such  was  the.  hit* 
tory  of  the  appointment  of  sir  G.  .Barlowi 
When  the  papers  came  to  be.  on  die  tables 
the  House  would  see  how  iar  he  had  an^ 
swered  the  expectations  which  had  beea 
formed  of  him.  Nothing  conld  be  more 
censurablje  than  the  anon3rmbns  means  to 
which,  in  the  absence  of  all  oflicriai  60^ 
coments,  the  officers  had  resorted  for  de* 
fence.  He  was  prepossessed  against  any 
cause  by  su<:b  a  mode  of  advocating  it; 
He  repeated  that  for  that  portion  of  the 
papers  moved  for  by  the  hon.  gent,  which 
related  to  the  military  occurrences^  he 
would  vote  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  ; 
but  these  were  coupled  in  tlie.  hon.  gent.^a 
motion  with  documents  so  voluminous*  and 
so  utKxinnected  with  the  military  part  ef 
the  question,  that  unless  the  session  were 
protracted  very  much  beyond  its  ordinary 
duration^  no  hope  could  be  entertained  of 
sot^mittin^  them  to  the  consideration  of 
the  House.  Several  of  the  papers  likewiat 
which  would  be  inclndea  by  the  hon* 
genu's  motion  it  would  be  unfit  to  publiiht 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  ^iaturbancea 
in  India,  the  government  mails  had  been 
stopped  by  the  xevolters;  government  were 
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tkeniMliresi  and  there  had  oooie  home  a 
great  mnnber  of  private  lettert,  manjr  of 
them  containing  matter  of  the  most  cnmi- 
jial  nature.    The  House  was  aware>  how- 
ever,  that  the  governor- general  of  India, 
with  the  view  to  heal  the  woiinds  of  the 
British    empire    in   that    country,    had 
jidopted  the  •  course  (with  certain  excep- 
tions) of' restoring  to  their  rank  and  con6- 
dence  all  the  officers  of  the  Madras  armyl 
It  woold  not  be  fitting,  therefore,  under 
such  circometances,  that  the  private  let- 
ters- which  he  had  mentioned  should  be 
prednced.     They  might  finti   their  way 
back  to  India,  and  do  the  individuals  by 
whom  they  were  written  <  great  disservice, 
and  the  country  no  good.     To  the  com* 
ments  of  the  Hon.  gent,  on  the  civil  pro* 
cecdings  of  the  government  of  Madras, 
he  was  not  prepared,  from  the  shortness 
of  the  hou.  gent's  notice,  fully  to  reply  ; 
but  in  some  of  those  comments  he  was 
sore  that  the  hon.  gent,  was  totally  mis- 
taken ;  for  instance,  in  his  animadversions 
on  the  part  which  the  Madras  government 
took  in  support  of  the  commissioners  ap* 
ipeintted  to  consider  the  Camatic  claims. 
With  respect  also  to  the  removal  from  of- 
fice of  persons  for  their  conduct  while 
serving  upon  juries,  he  was  persuaded  that 
the  hon.  gent  was  wholly  mistaken.  -So  far 
from'haviUg  been  renoved  sevei:al  of  the 
individuals  alluded  to  had  even  been  pro* 
inoted.    In  his  observations  on  the  lemo* 
val  of  Mr.  Petrie,  the  hon.  gent  ha^ 
omitted  several  very  important  Conside- 
rations. '  He  had  not-mentioned,  that  be* 
fore  that  rdhioval  the  court  of  directors 
.had  distinctly  approved  the  conduct  of  sir 
G.  barlow.    Besides,  as  it  was  necessary 
tk^t  one  of  the  three  counsellors  should  be 
removcd»  in  order  to  make  way  for  sir  S. 
Achmuty,  who  had  been  appointed  com- 
mander in  chief,  it  became  a  question 
whether  of  the  three  counsellors  it  was  not 
expedient  to  remove  the  one  with  whom 
ithere  was  positive  proof  that  sir  6.  Bar* 
iaw  could   not  sit  at  the  same  council 
board.     The  conduct  therefore  of  Mr. 
Petrie  was  uot  the  sole  ground  for  his  re* 
moval,  although  it  did  not  follow  that  it 
might  not  have  had  its  influence.     He 
rimW  say  no  more  on  the  subject,  than 
merely  to  read  a  list  of  the  letters  which 
in  his  opinion,  comprised  all  that  it  was 
necessary  to  ky  before  the  House.    This 
he  accordingly  did. 

Lord  A.  UamHim  reprobated  the  con* 
duct  which  had  prompted  the  recent  dis- 
lurbanlces  in  India.    It  appeared  to  him 
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also,  that  Mr.  Petrie  had  been  removed  on 
ex  parte  evidence.'  It  was  impossible  that 
afWr  the  firaads  and  tyrannies  which  had 
been  practised  at  Madras,  that  country 
should  not  feel  a  soreness  and  aversion  ^ 
the  government,  which  it  reqoirvd  all  the 
exertion  and  authority  of  that  House  to 
mitigatie.  He  would  wish  to  know  by 
what  means  ministers  became  possessed  of 
the  papers  respecting  that  gov<?rnmeliti 
which  they  then  had  ?  He  conceived  that 
the  papers  of  sir  G.  Barlow  had  not  beeir 
transmitted  legally.  India,  which  conl4 
only  be  supported  by  truth  and  justice* 
called  aloud  for  the  interposition  of  this 
government,  and  her  prayers  for  aid 
could  not  be  refused. 

Sir  J.  Amtrviher  would  say  a  few  words 
on  the  subject  of  sir  G.  Barlow's  conduct. 
It  was  said  that  he  had  used  a  desperate 
experiment,  and  that  the  general  opinion 
of  the  people  of  Madras  was  against  the 
English  government.  The  facts  were 
quite  the  reverse.  Hie  conduct  of  sir  Gi 
Barlow  was  highly  laudable,  instead  of 
being  intemperate  or  desperate ;  and  the 
individuals  who  were  under  ih6  protection 
of  the  East  India  company,  felt,  and. 
avowed  they  felt,  that  their  happiness  and 
freedom  emanated  from  the  care  and  the 
parental  foiidness  of  that  government.- 
He  believed  there  had  been  many  misre* 
presentations  respecting  the  civil  power* 
The  particulars  of  their  conduct  could  not 
yet  be  ascerteined.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  did  not  consider  the  removal  of  a 
man  from  one  place  to  another  any  dis« 
grace,  provided  the  change  was  for  the 
better.  This  was  the  case  with  the  jury- 
men, who  had,  many  of  them,  received 
positive  advantage  by  their  "emoval.  He 
wished  ibat  alt  the  necessary  papers  should 
be'prodoced  ;  but  if  the  motion  for  all  the 
papers  was  carried,  he  woold  desire  that  a 
selection  should  be  made,  before  the  um^ 
tion  for  printing  them  was  carried. 

Sir^Tt  TWton  said,  it  had  been  mention* 
ed  that  sir  G.  Barlow  had  acted  firmly  ii| 
his  government,  h  was  possible  4ha| 
the  government  at  Madras,  like  the  go* 
vernmenrat  home,  was  finn  in  oppoMng 
every  thing  in  which  the  public  interests 
were  coacen^.  He  conceived  that  the 
people  there .  most  be  disgusted  with  the 
government  ptaoed  over  ihem,  in  propor** 
tion  to  the  disgust  which  the  English  go* 
vernment  had  excited  in  liberal  and  en* 
lightened  people.  It  had  been  said  that 
anonymous  remonstrances  had  been  made} 
but  was  it  not  known  that  punishment 
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Awailed  the  man  who  could  boldly  utter 
bit  sentiments  ?  These  applications  failed, 
and  the  consequence  was  rebellion.  He 
heartily  wished  that  our  possessions  in 
India  were  gone ;  they  were  a  loadstone 
round  the  neck  of  the  country,  and  would, 
at  length,  succeed  in  sinking  her.  Until 
papers,  exculpatory  of  sir  G.  Barlow's 
conduct,  were  brought  forward  :  he  would 
Gootinueto  think  unfavourably  of  him. 

Mr.  Grant  said  that  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
chief would  be  occasioned  by  the  intem- 
perate discussion  of  Indian  affhirs  in  that 
House.  Sir  G.  Barlow  had  been  treated 
most  unfairly  by  several  of  (he  gentlemen 
who  had  taken  a  part  in  this  discission. 
There  Were  no  grounds  for  a  single  accu- 
sation against  hiro.  The  whole  of  that 
gentleman's  conduct,  during  the  late  pro- 
ceedings in  Madras,  was  such  as  raised 
him  highly  in  the  opinion  of  all  who  were 
aGquainted  with  him.  He  would  restrain 
himaelf  with  respect  to  the  particulars^ 
till  the  papers  were  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Orevi^i/ supported  the  motion. 

Mr.  F,  Moore  said,  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  gentlemen  opposite,  to  bring  the  sub- 
ject forward  long  since.  He  asserted  that 
the  army  of  Madras^  instead  of  being  in 
the  state  described  by  an  hon.  gent.  (Mr. 
Dnndas)  was  remarkable  for  loyalty  when 
sir  G.  Barlow  entered  that  country,  and 
it  was  the  duty  of  ministers  to  see  whe- 
ther irritation  had  not  been  the  cause  of 
leditioB. 

Mr.  Lushingtom  said,  it  was  improper  to 
enter'  into  so  full  a  discussion,  without  the 
necessary  documents.  He  had  heard  con- 
tradi<2tory  statements  from  both  sides,  but 
no  satisfaction  whatsoever  had  been  given. 
He  cimsidered  the  conduct  of  sir  G.  Bar- 
Ijw  as  unnecessarily  harsh;  but,  however 
harsh  it  was,  it  could  not  warrant  the 
crime  of  sedition.  He  hoped  that  tran- 
quillity would  be  soon  restored,  by  unit- 
ing the  civil  and  military  authorities. 
-  The  question  for  the  papers  was  then 
put,  and  agreed  to. 

[King's  Mbssa«b  relating  to  thb 
Dure  OF  Brunswick.]  The  House  hav- 
ing gone  into  a  Committee  on  his  Majes- 
ly  s  message. 

The  Chmctllor  qf  the  Exchequer  proposed 
a  vote  of  7,0()0/.  a  year  to  the  duke  of 
Brunswick.  He  in  a  few  words  com* 
mented  on  the  heroic  exertions  of  that 
illustrious  personam e,  in  delence  of  his 
dominions,  ilie  loss  of  which  arose  out  ol 
bis  connection  with  this  country,,  or  at 
leact  tlut  connection  was  one  of  the  ope« 


rating  causes.  He  reminded  the  Honae  of 
their  liberality  in  the  fatal  period  of  the 
French  revolution,  and  compared  the. so* 
periority  of  claim  in  the  present  instance, 
over  that  of  any  case  that  then  occurred. 
Be  then  moved.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  Committee  that  a  sum  not  exceeding 
7,(X)0/.  a  year  be  gramed  to  his  Majesty, 
out  of  the  consolidated  fund,  to  enabJo 
him  to  make  provision  for  the  establisb- 
ment  of  the  dnke  of  Brunswick  as  long  aa 
the  occupation  of  bis  territories  by  tha 
French  troops,  precluded  him  from  r^ 
turning  to  the  possession  of  his  dominioML 

Lord  Milton  did  not  rise  to  oppose  the 
motion,  but  to  question  the  propriety  of 
drawing  the  sum  demanded  from  the 
source  alluded  to.  The  enormous  in- 
crease of  taxes  he  believed  to  be  the  neal 
cause  of  the  present  popular  irritation,  and 
it  behoved  ministers  to  look  out  for  supply 
from  some  other  source  than  the  bordeni 
of  the  people*  The  droits  of.  admiralty 
would  be  amply  and  well  calcnlatad  to 
contribute  to  the  exigencies  of  the  perMHH 
age  in  question. 

Mr.  1/.  Martin  had  no  objection  to  Uie 
grant,  provided  it  was  drawn  from  the  ad- 
miralty droits,  or  some  such  source;  and 
reqnired  to  be  informed  why  that  might 
not  be  done? 

Captain  Parker  asked,  would  it  be  poi» 
sible  for  man  to  describe  the  feelings  of 
the  people  of  England,  if  they  sa^  « 
prince  begging  through  their  streets ^ 

Mr.  Hamkme  SUhume  thought  the  people 
of  England  wonld  submit  to  any  saerince 
sooner  than  witness  such  a  spectacle.  He 
added  that  the  illustrious  prince  in  qnes* 
tion  had  a  large  fiimily  to  support 

Sir  J.  Neuport  said,  that  there  was  no 
disposition  to  refuse  that  personage  the 
provision  proposed,  but  he  thought  it  a 
matter  of  no  little  importance  to  ascertain 
whether  that  provision  might  not  be  made 
without  adding  to  the  burthens  of  the 
people ;  as  to  the  claim  of  larse  lamily* 
so  pathetically  put  forth  by  the  hon.  gent, 
that  plea,  he  suspected,  would  not  tnm 
out  to  be  well  founded,  or  if  it  did,  it  most 
shock  the  piety  of  that  hon.  gent,  to  be 
told,  that  the  duke  of  Brunswick  never 
had  been  married  [a  laugh]  at  least,  such 
was  the  rumour. 

The  Chancellor  qf  the  Ei^eqver  thought 
that  tht)  bun.  baronet  might  have  learned 
a  sufficient  lesson  from  the  proceedioga  of 
last  night,  that  would  have  restrained  him 
from  making  a  charge  upon  a  mere  rii* 
mour.    The  duke  of  Brunswick  bad  m 
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wife,  became  he  had  bad  the  mlsronune 
to  lose  her,  and  was  lali  with  two  children 
to  heighten,  and,  at  the  iBame  time,  t^ 
comole  his  misfortanes.  ''* 

Sir  J.  Newpon  disclaimed  any  intention 
of  throwing  oot  an  imputaii6n  against  the 
noble  duke,  but  he  would  assure  the  right 
hon.  gent,  that  no  lesson  of  the  kind  al- 
luded to,  should  deter  him  from  prosecut- 
ing any  public  malversation  whatever. 
He  admitted  thai  in  the  case  of  last  night 
a  candid  defence  had  been  made  out,  and 
he  was  not  ashamed  of  such  admission. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 


notfSE  OF  Loans. 

Monday,  May  7. 

[CauKLTir  TO  Animals  Bill.]  Lord 
£riMie,  after  the  second  reading  of  this 
hill,  rose  and  moved,  that  the  House  should 
Ksolve  into  a  Committee  upon  it.  His 
lordship  said,  that  having  aodressed  the 
House  at  considerable  length  on  this  sub- 
ject last  session,  he  should  endeavour  to 
discharge  the  obligation  he  owed  them  for 
their  patience  on  that  occasion,  by  for« 
bearing  to  consume  much  of  their  time  at 
present.  He  had  a  high  respect  for  the 
talenu,  and  a  personal  friendship  fur  some 
of  those  by  whom  his  bill  was  opposed  in 
the  other  House ;  and  he  was  perfectly 
■atisfied  with  their  exercise  of  their  ri^ht 
of  judging  for  themselves,  but  considermg 
the  majority  in  favour  of  the  bill,  in  one 
of  its  stages,  he  could  not  see  that  it  was 
ultimately  lost  in  the  other  House  on  the 
principle  of  it.  He  made  alterations  in 
the  present  bill  to  remove  the  chief  ob- 
jections that  had  been  already  urged 
against  it.  The  word  *'  malicious''  he 
had  inserted  in  order  to  make  it  clear  and 
certain  that  it  was  npon  that  ground  only 
that  an  indictment  or  conviction  could 
take  place.  He  had  likewise  omitted  the 
word  "  beat"  in  the  terms  employed  to 
express  the  kind  of  cruelty  inflicted. 
With  tlifse  alterations,  he  intended  to  re- 
concile the  different  views  of  persons  in  so 
importanlia  matter. 

iiord  EiknboTwgk  was  convinced  of  the 
excellence  of  the  motive  that  had  given 
birth  to  this  bill,  but  could  not  agree  alto- 
gether to  its  provisions,  being  persnadcMi 
that  if  it  passed  a«  it  now  stoM,  it  would 
oauae  more  vexation  to  mankind  than  was 
now  suffered  by  the  brute  creation*  If» 
however,  his  noble  and  learned  friend 
vNMikl  givo  up  the  term  '^  or  otherwise 
lyhnen/'  hn  riiwHA  have  no  objection  to 


the  bill ;  but  if  these  words  were  solBfefed 
to  remain,  he  must  oppose  it,  being  con- 
vinced that  under  these  indefinite  worda 
%  the  greatest  vexation  would  arise  by  pieant* 
*of  charges  made  under  so  vague  an  enact* 
ment  before  magistrates. 

Lord  Enkme  expressed  his  hope  thai 
they  should  agree  upon  the  subject  in  the 
Committee.—- 'The  bill  was  then  committed  . 
for  the  next  day. 

[Statb  of  the  Country.]    Barl  Gny 
rose  and  said,  that  when  he  turned  his 
mind  to  the  consideration  of  the  present 
state  of  this  country,  which  every  think- 
ing man  must  at  this  raomeut,  be  com* 
palled  to  do  with  the  greatest  seriousnesa 
and  anxiety ;    whether  he  looked  at  our 
situation  as  connected  with  foreign  affairs 
or  the  management  of  our  doinestic  con* 
cems;  whether  he  looked  at  the  conduct 
and  events  of  the  war  in  which  we  wem 
engaged,  or  at  the  measures  pursued  at 
home ;  in  whatever  light  ha  endeafvoored 
to  view  our  situation,  either  as  to  the 
conduct  of  government,  or  the  state  of  the 
public  mind,  he  must  confess  that  the  feel- 
mgs  by  which  he  was  actuated  were  any 
other  than  those  of  joy,  or  cheerfulness;  or 
hope.    The  claims  that  such  considera* 
lions  had  upon  their  lordships'  attention* 
and  that  of  every  public  man  in  the  conn* 
try,  were  irresistlme,  and  he  felt  it  to  be 
his  bounden  duty  to  take  this  public  no* 
tice  of  them  in  their  lordships'  House  of 
Parliament.     Our  situation  was,  indeed, 
such  as  must  make  it  desirable  to  give 
support  to  the  government  and  constit** 
tion  of  the  country,  which  were  at  present 
placed  in  a  situation  of  singular  dancer. 
But  it  was  far  from  his  intention  to  ackl  to 
the  evils  of  the  country  by  rallying  roimd, 
as  it  was  called,  or  joining  with  the  pre« 
sent  administration,  which  was  so  mamly 
the  cause  of  our  existing  dangers.    Not* 
withstanding  that  report  had  been  pretty 
generally,  he  hoped  not  maliciooaly,  cir« 
culated»  he  took  that  opportunity  to  state 
to  the  House  and  the  publico  that  it  waa 
very  Ux  from  any  intention  entertained 
by  him.    On  the  contrary^  he  felt  it  to  be 
his.  duty  to  arraign  and  to  expose  their 

Sross  mismanagement,  and  repeated  and 
angerous  misconduct*  to  parliament  and 
to  the  nation.  To  raliv  roond  them  en- 
tered not  into  his  piind;  bat  he  would 
tally  round  the  parliament  and  the  conati* 
ttttion.  From  the  commencement  of  their 
power,  the  King's  present  ministers  bed 
continued  to  act  worse  and  worse.  They 
lived  merely  on  a  miserable  ^  of  shiAa 
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and  expiedieiito/calcuYatei)  only  t'o  meet  or 
e\wi^  the  passinrg  events  of  th^  hour ;  bm 
totaiiy  without   pian  or  desfgh,  or  any 
settled  system   befitting  their  situations, 
and  tending  to  the  service  and  bent* 6t  of 
the  crown,   or  of  the  country  at  large. 
After  bricip^fiig  tliemselves  and  the  state 
by  their  own  gross  misconduct  into  the 
greatest    difficulties    and    dangers,    they 
vainly,  weakly,  and  rashly  thought  them> 
selves  able  t6  encounter  all  the  perils  of 
the  storm,  'without  chart,  or  compass,  or 
rudder  to  direct  ihem.     They  did  nothing 
to' remove  or  avert  dangers — nothing  to 
pactfyr  nothing  to  conciliate  the  mind  of 
ibe  public.     At  one  tilne  they  strained 
the  power  of  government  beyond  its  pitch, 
mnd  at  another  they  exposed  the  frame  of 
the  coinstituiion  to  the  greatest  danger. 
They  exhibited  by  their  councils  and  con- 
duct a  mixture  of  weakness  and  rashness, 
of  ignorance  and  violence.    In  every  pub- 
lic act,  they  only  tended  farther  to  ofiend 
and  to  disgust  the  public  mind.    No  inan 
could  look  upon  the  state  of  ^ur  af&irs' 
under  their  mismanagement,  without  par- 
ticipatinflt  in  the  anxieties  and  fears,  and 
indjgnation  which  he  felt  on  the  subject. 
While  he  saw  the  necessity  forparlia- 
neht's  taking  the  subject  into  their  roost 
serious  consideration*  he  must  say  that 
unteas  parliament  were   fully  impressed 
wilh  a  oeep  sclnse  of  the  duties  they  were 
ao  urgently  called  upon  to  perform,  he 
fell  little  hope  or  confidence  from  any 
elibrt  that  he  could  make,  even  though 
supported  by  the  powerful  aid  of  his  noble 
frieiid  sitting  by  him  (Lord  Grenville),  to 
whose  integrity,  talents,  and  wisdom,  as 
well  as  those  t>f  other  noble  persons,  who 
entertained  similar  public  principles  and 
Tiews,  for  saving  the  comntry  from  its  dan- 
gers,-and*  procuring  for  it  futurb  benefits, 
the  nation  roost  look  up.  *  But  while  he 
consiibned  ministers  as  the  caoiie  of  so 
maay  calamities,  he  never  could  bring  his 
mind  to  be  friendly  to  any  system,  the 
object  or  consequences  of  which  was  to 
delude  the  public  mind,  taking  off  their 
attention  from  the  true  interests  and  the 
real  dangers  of  the  country,  and  assuming 
the  shape,  not  of  complaint  against,  and 
a  desire  of  redress  fr6m  specific  evils,  but 
of  «'  systematic  opposition  to  the  fraine 
tnd'  essehttai!  privileges  of   the   parlia- 
mentary constttfttipn,  Irom  which  we  had 
derived  such  benefit  and  happineis.     He 
hopi^,  that  at  the  present  crisis,  any  such 
appearances  were  only  impotable  to  error 
and  mistake,  an^  had  no  foondation  in  any 


disposition  to  tmdermine  or  impair  thtf' 
constitution, -^vhich  was  the  best  secority  ■ 
of  the  throne,  and  of  the  rights  ahd  liber-' 
ties  of  the  people.     The  privileges  of  par- ' 
li^ment  he  conceived  to  be  absolutely  es- 
sential to  its  independence,  10  its  exists 
cnce;  or  else,  in  all  th($  experience  he  had 
been  able  to  acquire  in  parliament— ^in  all 
I  hat  he  had  heard  or  seen,  or  read  upon 
the  subject,  he  had  been  entirely  wrort]g. 
The  opposition  now  raised  was  hostile  to 
the  whole  of  the  privileges  of  parliament; 
privhkges  assumed  originally  tor  the  sake 
of  tht!  independence  of  parliament;  and  of 
the  liberties  of  the  subjects  of  the  nation. 
Sure  he  was,, that  all  the  gre^t  and  wise^ 
and  experienced  public  men  whom  be  had 
known,  under  whatever  political  descrip- 
tion they  might  be  classed,  entertained  (hat 
opinion  that  it  was  essential  to  mahitaiif 
those  privileges  of  parliament  which  had 
been  so  long  acted  upon,  sanctioned,  and- 
acknowledged.     Convinced  sincerely  that 
the  privileges  of  parliament  were  so  neces- 
sary in  a  constitutional  view  of  the  sub- . 
ject,  he  was  equally  ready  to  meet  the 
just  and  constitutional  claims  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  which  coold  in  no 
other  place  but  in  parliament'  be  justly 
and  advantageously  considered  or  attended 
to.    The  sentiments  he  entertained  he  had 
no  difficulty  in  declaring.    The  public  was 
anxiously  solicitous  for  reforms;  and  he 
thought  there  were  reforms  which,  more 
especially  after  what  had  passed,  they  had 
a  ju^t  right  to  claim  and  to  demand.    They 
had  a  right,  in  the  first  place,  to  demand 
all  useful  and  practicable  reforms  in  the 
management  and  expenditure  of  the  pub- 
lic revenues,  the  responsibility  of  the  pub-, 
lie  agents,  and   all  that  was  connected 
with  a  due  regard  and  attention  to  economy 
in  every  branch  of  public  afiairs.     They 
had  also  a  right  to  ask  for  a  reform  of 
thosa  evils  which,  in  the  course  of  time, 
had  crept  into  the  frame  of  the  govern* 
ment ;    and  also  for  a  reform  (founded 
upon  the  principles,  and  kept  within  the 
form,  and  pa}e,  and  object  of  the  consti- 
tution) of  those  evils  which  had  crept  inlo^ 
the  composition  of  parliament  itselt.     He 
was  sure  that  the  people  would  not  be 
misled  and  deluded  into  the  fallacioos  idea 
of  seekhig  for  redress  otherwise  than  by 
i:he  forms  of  that  constitution  which  had 
heeo  the  parentand^pport  of  their  rights 
and  liberties,  and  all  the  benefits  and. hap- 
piness they  enjoyed:  and  which,  what- 
ever grounds  of  objection  might  be  made 
to  particular  evils  and  abosas,  bad  >bceD» 
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Kill  wai,  the  beat  conttitotion  that  the 
world  bad  yet  seen«  for  e?ery  good  and 
practicable  purpose.  He  never  wai  more 
deeply  impretBed  with  any  f  object»  than 
be  -was  with  the  pteient  general  situation 
of  the  country  in  all  its  most  important 
relations;  and  he  was  convinced  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  move  an  address  to  his 
Majesty,  ezpressiTe  of  the  opinions  enter* 
taiued  by  himself  and  those  with  whom 
he  had  the  honour  and  happiness  to  be 
politically  connected*  stating  the  causes 
which*  in  their  judgments^  bad  produced 
this  alarming  crisis*  and  humbly  recom- 
mending to  his  Majesty  such  measures  as 
the  honour  of  the  crown  and  the  security 
and  happiness  of  the  country  imperiously 
demanded.  *  As  these  were  subjects  of 
mat  importance^^  that  required  the  almost 
immediate  attention  of  their  lordship:^,  he 
should  conclude  by  siving  notice  of  his 
molion  for  such  an  address  to  be  moved 
by  him  on  that  day  three  weeks. 

The  Earl  ofLiDtrpool  said*  that  satisfied 
in  seeing  that  the  noble  earl  perceived  the 
situation  of  the  country*  and  the  necessity 
of  upholding  the  privileges  and  dignity  of 
parhamentv  notwithstanding  the  severity 
«f  the  observations  which  he  had  made  on 
the  conduct  of  his  Majesty's  ministers 
(a  severity  which  he  was  bold  to  say  was 
totally  unmerited  by  them)*  he  should 
thankfully  receive  the  assistance  of  that 
noble  earl  in  the  support  of  those  privi* 
leges  which  were  necessary  to  the  well- 
being  and  security  of  the  constitution.  It 
was  by  no  fault  that  could  with  justice  be 
imputed  to  administration,  that  subjects  of 
recent  notoriety  had  occurred*  andi  which 
every  man  must  regret.  'But  at  the  pro- 
per time  when  this  question  came  before 
them*  if  it  was  intended  to  blame  minis- 
ters* he  should  be  ready*  and  he  did  then 
put  in  his  claim  to  defend  their  conduct  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  House  and  the  coun- 
try. As  sufficient  time  would  elapse  pre- 
vious to  that  discussion*  he  hoped  the 
noble  earl  would  give  him  an  idea  of  the 
objects  of  his  address. 

Lord  Graimiie  thought*  that  the  intel- 
ligible and  able  statement  of  his  noble 
friend  most  convey  to  ministers  a  pretty 
correct  idea  of  the  object  of  the  address 
which  he  intended  to  propose.  The 
countr]f  saw*  indeed*  its  aifficulties  daily 
increasing.  Our  dangers  were  accumu- 
lating upon  tu«  and  surroonding  ns*  from 
the  increasing  pre8Bare(pf  our  expenditure* 
and  more  especially  from  the  imbecility* 
rashness*  and  folly  of  iho  JCing'a  mtnis- 
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ters,  who  shewed  the  greatest  political  in- 
capacity* and  absolute  ignorance  of  the 
constitution*  of  the  principles  of  which 
their  very  first  act*  their  entrance  into 
power*  was  a  violation.  ** Danger  had  like- 
wise increased  from  another  quarter ;  and 
even  our  parliamentary  constitution  had 
become  the  object  of  attack.  His  lord- 
ship mufit  now  contend  for  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  the  privilecesof  parliament. 
They  had  been  assumed  m  the  earlier  pe- 
riods of  the  Stuarts  for  the  support  of  the 
independence  of  the  parliament,  and  of 
the  privileges  of  the  people  themselves. 
They  had  been  maintained  and  acted 
upon  ever  since*  and  had  become  part  of 
the  law  and  usage  of  parliament.  Our 
rights  and  liberties  were  not  secure  with- 
out them.  He  concurred  most  cordially 
with  what  had  been  so  ably  said  by  his 
noble  friend  :  he  was  not  one  who  would 
rally  round  the  administration*  but  ha 
would  rally  round  our  parliamentary  con- 
stitution. To  our  parliament  our  country 
owed  its  liberty*  its  greatness,  its  prospe- 
rity* and  its  happiness.  No  delusion  could 
be  more  gross  and  fatal  to  the  public*  than 
to  suppose  that  there  was  any  other 
quarter  to  which  they  could  look  for  an^ 
amendment  in  the  present  state  of  publio 
affiiirs*  for  maintaining  their  best  rights 
and  interests*  or  for  any  beneficial  im* 
provements  in  future.  It  became  the  in* 
dispensable  duty  of  the  House  lo  tak« 
some  measures  suited  to  the  danger  of  the 
times,  and  he  fully  approved  of  the  modo 
proposed  by  his  noble  friend*  by.  an  horn* 
ble  and  suitable  address  tn  his  Majesty. 

Lord  Enkme  said  he  felt  himsett*  called 
upon  to  say  a  very  lew  words  to  their 
lordships*  although  he  was  afraid  irregn* 
larly*  as  there  was  no  question  before  iha 
House.  [Lord  Erskine  was  here  told 
that  there  was  a  question*  though  of  fornix 
that  the  House  should  be  summoned  that 
day  three  weeks.]  .That  being  so*  ha 
could  speak  with  more  freedom  upon  what 
appeared  to  bim  to  be  a  most  aM>mentoua 
subject.  He  said  he  entirely  agreed  wilb 
his  noble  friend  who  gave  toe  notice*  thai 
notwithstanding  any  imperfections  with 
which  time  might  have  visited  our  happy 
constitution*  it  was  the  b^  and  wisest 
upon  the  hct  of  the  earth*  and  under 
which  these  was  the  greatest  enjoyment  of 
happiness  and  freedom ;  but  it  was  im- 
possible to  contemplate  that  perfection 
without  adverting  to  the  principles  nhich 
were  its  essaniial  characteristic*  Its  cha- 
racteristic indeed  bad  been  coirectly  and 
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.  IttiDiiDousIy  expressed  by  his  noble  friend 
('lord  GrcoviNe),  who  sat  next  to  him^ 
when  be  said,  '« that  parlianent  w)bs  the 
miihor  of  it,  and  that  iike  our  ancestots, 
freoi  whom  we  inherited  ow  freedoDi,  we 
Aoold  rally  round  parliament ;  so  laid 
his  lordship ;  because  in  rallying  rmiiid 
parliament,  or  in  other  wovds,  round  the 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  we  were  rally- 
ing round  the  constitution  and  the  Iilw^  ; 
around  which  all  were  disposed  to  rally." 
It  was  the  cause  of  the  immediate  refer- 
ence to  this  sound  doctrine  that  obliged 
htm  to  address  their  lordships.  His  noble 
friends  had  adverted  to  the  late  exercise 
of  priri leges  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  of  the  sensation  they  had  created.  If 
they  alluded  <on]y  to  the  disturbances  in 
this  great  city  which  they  inhabited,  he 
joined  in  lamenting  them;  but  if  they  in- 
tolved  in  this  sentiment  the  legal  resist- 
ance by  those  who  had  been  the  objects 
ef  them — if  they  alluded  to  actions  which, 
though  not  pending,  were  in  immediate 
prospect,  he  muM  declare  that  h^  consi- 
dered it  to  be  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
magnitude  and  importance,  which  the 
laws  alone  ought  to  determine,  and  with 
which  their  lord&hips  had  at  present  no 
matter  of  concern.  If  the  privileges  of 
the  Comntons  under  the  constitution  had 
been  invaded,  the  Commons  wanted  no 
assistance  from  the  Lords  to  protect  them 
tft^thc  haws  would  protect  them ;  and  if  in 
the  invasion  of  their  privileges,  the  Lords' 
ariviieges  were  by  analogy  invdded,  it 
less  became  them  to  be  forwaivi  in  their 
assertion;  more  especially  as  the  ques- 
tion might  come  legally  and  judiciallybe- 
"fore  them.  No  man  woald  moi^  2ea> 
•loinly  4ei«nd  ^he  privileges  of  fiartia- 
ment,  or  of  either  House  of  parliament, 
ilban  he  sbovld ;  and  he  admitted,  that 
.what  either  branch  of  the  legislsuiore  had 
bean  for  the  course  of  ages  e^&prcisirig  vrith 
the  acquiescence  of  the  whole  li!gislatttfe, 
.would,  in  the  absence  ef  statdtes,  which 
would  be  the  grand  question,  be  evidence 
•of  the  common  law  of  parliament,  Andj  as 
auch,  of  the  common  law  of  the  TaHd. 
The  jurisdiction  of  courts  rested  in  a  gre&t 
measare  upon  the  same  foundation :  but 
besides  that,  these  precedents,  as  appli« 
cable  alike  to  M  of  them,  were  matters  of 
•grave  and  deliberate  consideration ;  they 
"Were,  and  nrast  be,  determined  in  the  end 
by  the  law.  He  knew  that  the  contrary 
^as  Insisted  upon  by  the  Ctmimons,  when 
they  oomtnitted  lord  chief  justice  Pem- 
liert^  for  hoMmg  plea  of  them  in  his 


court ;  but  «a  ^  was  he  iVt)iii  conskter* 
iug  such  a  daipi  as  matter  af  argumaaa 
uiidfir  this  govecmnent  of  law,  that  I  oajr 
advisedly,  satd  his  lordship*  that  if,  Qpoa 
the  present  occasion,  a  flimilar  attack  was 
made  upon  my  noble  and  learned  irieml 
(lord  £llenboi>augh)  wbosits  next  nie,  for 
the  exercise  of  his  legal  jurisdiotioD,  i 
wotthi  nesitt  the  usurpation  with  my 
strength,  and  bones  and  blood.  Why, 
was  any  danger  to  the  House  of  Commona 
or  the  country  to  be  anticipated  by  a  sober 
appeal  to  the  judgment  ef  the  laws  ^  If 
his  noble  and  learned  friend  and  his  bre* 
thren  the  judges  had  no  jurisdiction  over 
the  privileges  of  the  House  of  CemmcHM, 
they  would  say  they  had  no  jurisdtctkHi. 
If  they  thought  they  had,  the v  would  give 
a  just  decision  accord«[ig  to  tae  facts  ani 
circumstances  of  the  case,  whatfver  they 
might  be.  These  facts  and  circiimstancea 
are  considered,  however,  too  dear  for  in* 
(]uiry;  yet  the  King's  attorney  general, 
and  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
when  called  upon  by  the  serjeant  for  ad* 
vice  upon  the  subject,  was  ebliged,  and 
most  properly,  to  admit  that  there  was  no 
precedent  to  be  found  for  his  forcibly  pro* 
secQting» .  and  that  if  death  ensued  he 
could  not  midertake  to  insure  Kim  against 
a  convict  ion,  and  an  execution  fer  mur« 
der.  Was  this  the  ehai€cter  of  an  im- 
memorial and  an  aeknorivledffed  jurisdic- 
tion ?  Bat  it  was  ^d  that  £ere  was  an 
end  of  the  privileges  of  parliament  if  tbey 
must  pray  in  aid  the  King,  ht  any.  other 
authority,  to  support  their  jorisdicdoD. 
Yet,  in  the  tery  instance  alluded  te,  tbey 
ware  obliged  to  pray  in  aid  the  King— not 
tiff  his  taws  indeed,  to  which  the  pe(Mi4e 
n^ould  have  paid  the  most  implicit  obe^ 
diend^,  but  of  his  bsyonets,  which,  when 
contrary  to  law,  they  would  resist.  Ha 
desired  to  warn  their  lordships  against  too 
-liasty  a  resort  to  force,  nntil  right  had 
determined  its  application.  It  was  a  dan- 
gerous resort,  which  never  could  t>e  ne- 
cessary in  the  government  of  the  British 
people,  when  the  lavfs  were  on  tbe  side  of 
authority ;  let  the  laws  speak  first,  and  if 
they  wet'e  disobeyed,  the  people,  instead 
of  resisting,  would  obey,  and  execute  them 
themselves.  There  was  another  view  in 
which  this  question  must  be  looked  at. 
He  was  giving  no  opinion  whatever  on 
the  subject,  blit  stating  only  th^  question. 
Suppose  lUiere  shoiitd  be  pesilive  statutes 
upon  this  sabject,  before  the  possible  on* 
gin  of  any  jaHsdicfcioa  of  the  House  of 
Cottiaiotis->-it  was  toOtended  that  tbeta 
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but  WM  U  Dol  ppen  to  the  s^bj^ct^  if  he 
were  ad  f  Med  to  ple^d  euch  statutes  io  bar 
of  the  privileges  ie  the  cases  coat^nded 
ibr  }  and  could  e^y  authority  but  a  court 
of  law  overrule  ftuch  a  plea }  Could  the 
Commons  themselves  resist  the  efiect  of 
such  ftUti|t«a,  to  which  they  were  parties  ? 
There  might  h^  statutes  indeed  011  such 
a  subject^  whtch>  except  in  form,  wanted 
BO  judicial  eogpiaance,  because  every  niau 
could  read  for  hUaself.    If  a  written  law 
would  bear  two  interpretations,  and   the 
worst  interpretation  had  been  given  to   it 
by  a  series  of  decisionsa  that  worst  inter- 
pretattoa  was  undoubtedly  the  law ;  but 
where  a  statute  spoke  a  clear,  plain,  un- 
ambiguous language*  the  people  had  a 
fight  to  the  protection  of  its  letter,  and 
they  ought  to  insist  upon  that  protection. 
The  paruament  might  repeal  it,  but  whilst 
it  wes  a  statute*  neither  the  King,  Lords, 
or  Commons,  or  all  three  of  them,  had  any 
dominion  over  it*    It  might  appear  he 
was  putting  an  almost  impossible  case; 
but  CO  that  very  ground  he  had  defended 
itwxi,  death  the  subjects  of  this  country, 
and  perhaps  more  than  them  ;  their  lord- 
ships mignt  not  have  been  sitting  to-day 
to  bear  him,  if  upon  these  ffrounds  he  had 
not  successfully  defended  the  dominioq  of 
the  laws.    He*  was  then  told  that  a  con- 
spiracy to  levy  war  against  the  king  was 
tf eawNi,  as  en  attack  upon  the  natural  fife 
of  the  king ;  be  bad  said,  no !   because 
the  statate  of  £dward  3  under  ai^y  inter- 
pretation, bad  said  no  also.    He  was  told 
that  lord  Hale  and  kwrd  Coke  were  against 
hHU  ;  to  which  he  had  answered  .irreve- 
fevdly  peirbapi,    bat  19  other   respects 
rightly  I  l^hat  their  authorities  were  no  more 
against  a  positive*  uoambiguous  statute* 
|£mi  io  many  laif  e  fliee  b^tfzittg  against 
a  wall ;  and  eo  he  should  for  ever  main- 
taMi.    Lord  Erskitte  here  said»  "  I  would 
rather  die,  my  lordsw  than  submit  to  any 
dominion  but  that  of  the  law.    I  know 
the  lasr  upon  this  sibject,  my  lords,  as 
well  as  any  of  your  lordships ;  it  is  im- 
possible I  should  not;  and  it  would  be 
ertminsr!  to  surrender  or  even  to  withhold 
ny  opinion.''    If  he  had  been  warm  vpon 
the  aubjeot  he  must ,  be  pardoned ;    he 
could  aoi  alter  bis  nature— what  he  had 
ever  been  through  life  he  mu9t  be  to -day 
^■^vbat  had  been  the  character  of  his  mind 
and  nnderstaading  must  ooniiaue  to  he  its 
character.    He  m:ide  no  apology  to  hjs 
noble  friends  for  this  expression  of  his  opi- 
aien.    They  wonld  littk  desfrvt  tfao  cha» 


racter  they  justly  had  in  the  ceuniry^  \t 
they  were  capable,  oot  merely  from  cour-« 
tesy,  but  even  from  cqnii4^nce  and  af- 
fection, to  compromise  opinions  upon  such 
gr^ve  and  important  (questions.  He  waa 
most  sincerely  attached  to  the  principle^ 
of  those  witji  whom  he  had  so  long  acted, 
and  particularly  to  his  two  noble  fiiend^ 
whose  unquestionable  integrity  and  supe* 
rior  talents  intitlud  them  to  the  great  jsta* 
tion  which  tbey  must  ever  hold  in  the  opi- 
nions of  mankind.  It  was  to  secure  tbat, 
pre-eminence  that  he  made  these  obser- 
vations, because  he  knew  that  nothin|^ 
could  ever  secure  contentment  and  haj>> 
piness  in  this  country,  but  the  protection 
and  dominion  of  the  law. 

The  Loid&  were  ordered  to  be  summon- 
ed for  that  day  three  weeks*     • 

ROITSB  or  COMMONS. 

Monday,  May  7.  . 

[The  King's  LaTTsa  to  FsaDiNANOi 
VII.]  Mr.  Whiibrtod  said,  that  having 
read  a  letter  in  all  the  public  papers,  pur«» 
porting  to  he  writteq  by  bis  Majesty,  and 
sent  to  king  Ferdinand  VII.  he  begged 
leave  to  ask  a  question  of  the  right  hoii« 
gent,  oppositei  viz.  Whether  it  was  10  bn 
looked  upon  as  a  document  which  had  any 
pretensions  to  the  character  of  autheot** 
city? 

The  ChmeeUorqfthe  Exchequer  declined 
giving  any  aMwer,  on  the  ground  that  it 
might  be  prejudicial  to  the  public  service* 

Mr.  Whuhrtad  said,  he  could  not  C0117 
ceive  how  a  letter  that  had  been  so  pro* 
fosely  published,  both  in  the  French 
papers  and  those  of  this  country,  and 
which  must  thereby  be  known  to  all  the 
world,  could  io  any  respect  prove  inconve* 
nient  or  injurious  to  the  public  service- 

[Sra  Fbamci^  Bukdrtt's  Notices  to 
THE  Spbakbe.]  The  Speaker  said,  that 
before  the  House  proceeded  to  the  general 
business,  he  felt  anxious  to  call  their  pro* 
viotts  attention  to  a  due  consideration  of 
the  subject  matter,  and  circumstances  of 
the  two  Notices  received  from  sir  Franc  if 
Burdett,  and  communicated  by  him  (the 
Speaker)  to  that  House.  This  was  the 
more  necessary^  as  the  law  term  was  so 
near  commencing.  He  waited,  therefore, 
the  result  of  the  serious  consideration  of 
the  House  upon  the  proceedings  had  and 
to  be  had,  respecting  a  subject  so  deep* 
ly  interesting  to  their  privileges. 

I'be  CktmxUor  tf  ike  Exchequer  saidL 
that  he  was^  not  then  aware  of  any  caursa 
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more  (it  to  be  adopted  upon  a  matter  of 
luch  importance,  than  that  of  moTiog  the 
appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  to 
'consider  of  the  proceedings  had  and  to  be 
had  in  reference  to  the  Notices  commmii- 
Cated  to  that  House  by  their  Speaker. 

The  Speaker  obserfed^  that  perhaps  the 
more  convenient  wayt  in  the  first  instance, 
would  be  to  enter  the  Notices  as  read«  and 
Uien  move  for  the  appointment  of  the 
Select  Committee.  The  Notices  were  ac- 
cordingly entered  as  read. 

Thfe  Chancellor  <^  the  Exchequer  then 
tnoved^  That  there  be  appointed  a  Seiect 
Committee  to  consider  of  the  proceedings 
had  and  to  be  had,  with  reference  to  the 
Notices  serTed  upon  the  Speaker  at  the 
instance  of  sir  Francis  Burdett. 

Mr.  Whitbread  expressed  a  wbh  that  the 
right  hon.  gent,  would  condescend  to  put 
the  House  in  possession  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  he  thought  it  right  to  move 
for  the  appointment  of  ^  Committee.  The 
right  hon.  ^ent.  might  have  reasons,  which, 
though  satisfactory  to  himself^  might  not 
when  stated  be  equally  so  to  many  others 
who  hiid  come  down  to  the  House,  with- 
out having  yet  made  up  their  minds  upon 
what  was  the  beat  course  to  be  pursued 
in  a  Case  of  such  unprecedented  difficulty. 

The  Chancellor  ^  the  Exchequer  replied, 
that  it  was  with  a  view  to  obviate  the.ne* 
cessity  of  any  discussion  in  the  present 
stage,  that  he  had  moved  for  a  Committee 
in  the  first  instance.  To  provoke  a  de- 
bate upon  the  case  as  it  then  stood,  would 
only  be  calling  upon  the  House  to  do  that 
which  could  be  so  much  more  convenient- 
ly done  by  the  Committee.  Besides,  the 
House  could  not  be  so  well  enabled  to  form 
their  judgment,  upon  what  would  be  the 
most  advisable  mode  of  proceeding,  before 
they  had  been  furnished  with  the  result  of 
the  Committee's  deliberations.  They 
would  judge  of  the  report  made  by  the 
Committee,  and  act  upon  it  accordingly  ; 
but  he  Ihocight  that  before  they  had  re- 
ceived the  opinion  of  that  Committee, 
upon  the  course  they  would  recommend 
to  be  pursued,  any>  discussion  upon  what 
would  be  that  best  course,  woola  be  pre- 
mature, and  defeat  the  very  ol^ect  of  the 
motion  he  had  made. 

Mr.  Adtim  rose,  and  objected  to  the 
terms  of  the  motion,  as  too  general*  vague, 
and  undefined  :  that  it  adopted  the  words 
in  which  the  communication  was  made, 
which  were  very  proper  as  communica- 
tion! ^^^  ^^''y  ^""^  ^  resolution.  He  ob- 
flenred  that  the  motion  did  not  even  con- 


clude'with  an  order  to  report.  As  to  tbe 
great  question  involving  the  prtrilegea  of 
that  House,  Mr.  Adam  iaid,  he  had  made 
op  his  mind  upon  it.  Hit  con  fiction  was, 
that  their  privileges  must  be  maintained 
inviolate  by  resolving  and  acting  accord- 
ing to  their  privileges ;  therefore  he  sav^ 
no  reason  for  a  Committee  at  ail ;  at  tbe 
same  time,  if  it  was  the  wish  of  others,  he 
should  not  object  to  it ;  but  then  it  mnsl 
be  confined. and  restricted^  He  thought 
the  motion,  as  it  was  now  worded*  trans- 
ferred to  the  Committee  tbe  powers  of  tbe 
House,  and  established  them  as  a  com- 
mittee  of  direction,  which  was  most  obiec- 
tionable,  ds  it  admitted  of  a  constmctioR 
inconsistent  with  their  privileges*  and 
raised  a  doubt  where  none  existed.  A 
Committee  might,  for  the  satisfaction  o£ 
members  who  had  not  had  leisure  tbein« 
selves  to  search,  be  appointed  to  report 
facts  and  precedents,  but  not  opinions* 
He  would  therefore  suggest  tbe  propriety 
of  a  verbal  alteration  in  the  motion*  an- 
thorizing  the  Committee,  so  appointed,  to 
report  to  the  House  facts  and  precedents. 

The  ^iedhtr  observed,  that  the  usDal 
method  was  to  insert  in  such  motion  cer- 
tain formal  words  of  instruction  to  the 
Committee. 

The  Chancellor  qfthe  Excheqiter  was  pro- 
ceeding so  to  alter  his  motion,  when 

Mr.  Adam  suggested  the  propriety  of 
requiring  the  Committee  to  give  in  their 
Report  upon  a  certain  day.  The  time  oC 
notice  was  nearly  expired,  and  there 
should  be  as  little  delay  as  possible,  apoa 
a  matter  of  such  importance.  Tbe  more 
he  considered  the  subject,  the  more  serioos 
h^  thought  it.  He  wished  therefore  that 
the  Committee  shoeld  be  required  to  re* 
port  within  a  certain  time. 

The  Speaker  apprehended  that  it  was 
not  usual  with  the  Hoose  to  limit  the  de* 
liberations  of  their  Committees,  by  cobi<» 
pel  ling  them  to  deliver  in  their  Ueports 
upon  a  specific  day. 

Mr.  Adam  stated,  that  it  had  so  happen* 
ed,  that  in  the  course  of  that  morning,  in 
searching  for  precedents,  he  had  met  with 
the  case  of  Mr.  Hobart's  servant :  having 
been  arrested  for  debt.  The  CommKtae 
appointed  upon  thi^t  case  were  directed 
to  give  in  their  Beport  upon-  the  following 
Wednesday. 

Tbe  motion  then  stood  thus : — *'  That  a 
Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  consider 
of  the  proceedings  had  and  to  be  had,  in 
reference  to  the  Notices  conmiunioSited  by 
Mr.  Speaker^  to  examina  into  facts  and 
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precedents,  with  reference    to    the  said  | 
r^otices^  and  to  report  ttie  same,  with  their 
opinion  thereopon  to  the  House/' 
'    Mr.  Wkkbread  rose  to  oppose  it.     He 
said  that  from  the  commencement  of  that 
unhappy    contest  down  to    the   present 
stage  of  it,  the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  gone  on  step  by 
step  with  equal  ignorance  of  what  ought 
to  oe  done,  and  equal  improvidence  as  to 
^e  consequences  of  what  was  done.    He 
first  persuaded  the  House  to  commit  itself 
m  such  a  contest,  without  foreseeing  or 
providing  against  the  consequences  of  his 
own  rashness  and  precipitancy,  and  then, 
as  soon  as  it  became  inTolyed  in  ^  the  em- 
barrassments they  led  to,  the  right  hon. 
gent,  asked  leare  to  take  the  Easter  Re- 
cess to  consider  the  best  means  of  extri- 
cating them  from  the  difficulties  his  coun- 
cils had  created— the  Easter  Recess  passed, 
the  right  "hon.  gent,  came  tiefore  them, 
and  proved  in  his  very  first  proceeding 
that  ne  was  as  ignorant  and  as  improvident 
as  ever.    He  did  not  know  what  to  do, 
but  ^till  he  would  be  doing  ;  and  accord- 
ingly he  made  a  motion*  which  he  (Mr. 
Whitbjread)  agreed  with  his  learned  friend 
(Mr.  Adam)  would,  if  carried,  have  had 
the  effect  of  delegating  1o  a  Committee 
the  qoKstion  of  the  House's  privileges,  of 
which  the  Hou^r  it«eif  was  the  judge.    If 
the  House. thought  proper  to  sdbniit  to  be 
So  led  by  the  right  hon.  prent.  from  one 
step  to  another,  they  would  have  them- 
selves alohe  to  blame  if  they  found  them- 
selves guided  from  error  to  error.    Tlie 
fact  was,  that  tliroughout  the  whole  busi- 
ness the  conduct  of  the  right  hon.  gent. 
had  shewed  that  in  his  views  of  thaf  ques- 
tion he  had  been  guidetl  by  no  fixed  prin- 
ciple.   He  did  not  know  what  to  propose 
So  the  House ;  he  had  no  advice  to  offer ; 
and  not  knowing  what  to  do,  he  proposed 
that  a  Committee  should  be  appointed  to 
inform    them    what   they   were    to  do. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  wouM  be 
disg^raceful,  in  his  opinion,  to  transfer  to  a 
Cqnimittee  what  was  their  own  business. 
Let  the  House  meet  the  question  at  once, 
nnd  decide    upon  what   proceedings    it 
woold  become  them  to  pursve ;  and  not 
resort  to  the  appointment  of  a  Committee, 
aa  if  it  were  designed  as  «  pretence  for  pro- 
crastination.   For  these  rtesont,  and  be- 
canse  no  reason  whatever  was  advanced 
by  the  right  hon.  gent  io  support  of  the 
mocfon,  he  shoold  vote  against  'fL 

Mr.  ftesonl^  said,  UMt  he  nnderstood 
dMr  «he  preacBit  netietf  had  bean  made  in 


conseauence  of  a  communication  made  to 
the  House  by  their  speaker ;  tKe  object 
of  which  communication  vras,  he  presumed, 
to  obtain  the  directions  of  the  House  in 
the  very  important  case  to  which  it  re- 
ferred.   He  did  not  think  that  the  present 
motion  was  calculated  to  answer  tnat  ob- 
ject, and  he  had  serious  doubts  how  far  it 
would  be  right  in  that  House  to  receiye 
instructions  from  a  Select  Committee  upon 
the  Question  of  their  own  privileges.    They 
would  do  well  to  consider,  whether  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Committee  would  not  tend 
more  to  excite  than  to  remove  the  doubts 
respecting  their  privileges,  which  unhap- 
pily existed  at  this  moment.    If  they  could 
receive  any  communication  from  a  Com- 
mittee upon  such  a  subject,  he  thought  it 
should  relate  only  to  such  facts  as  they 
had  examined  into,  and  upon  which  they* 
judged  it  necessary  to  report  their  opi- 
nions I  the  business  of  such  Committee, 
however,  would  more  properly  relate  to 
fiicts  than  opinions.     He,  however,  enter- 
tained such  serious  douhts  of  the  propriety 
of  appointing  a  Committee  to  give  the 
House  information  as  to  its  privileges,  that 
he  should  bc«;  leave  to  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  adjourning  the  present  'debate 
rather  than  appolntiog  a  Committee. 

Mr.  Secretary  i2y//ersaid,  that  what  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  gent,  who  spoke  last 
but  one,  was  only  a  renevral  of  that  ge- 
neral abuse  in  which  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  indulging,  and  which  did  not  require  an 
answer.  But  with  respect  to  the  observa- 
tions of  the  right  hon.  gent,  who  spoke 
last,  ho  would  beg  leave  to  observ*',  that 
the  mode  recommended  by  hi<t  ri<rht.  hon« 
friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
was  that  which  vfas  usually  adopted  by  the 
House  upon  similar  occasions.  With  re- 
spect to  the  objection  of  the  Committee  d  ic- 
tating  to  the  House,  he  did  not  think  that 
was  a  fair  statement  of  the  proposition ; 
the  opinion  of  the  Committee  was  not  ob- 
ligatory upon  the  House ;  they  would  use 
their  own  discretion  ;  and  on  the  report 
being  made,  it  would  be  for  them  to  fiil- 
low  or  not  to  follow  whatever  suggestions 
it  might  submit  to  their  final  considcra* 
tion.  He  was  sure  that  the  House  would 
be  able  to  decide  after  they  had  received 
the  report  more  satisfactorily  and  conclu- 
sively than  they  now  could  do  after  such 
a  desultory  debate  as  might  be  expected 
in  the  present  stage  of  the  business. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wym  thonght  that  the  objec^ 
tion  that  had  been  made  to  delegating  the 
of  that  House,  on  the  question  of 
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their  privileges,  toaSelectCommittee^  hafi 
great  weight  He  knew  of  no  Vay  of  ob- 
Tiating  thai  objection,  but  by  referring  the 
case  to  the  Committee  of  Privilege^  instead 
of  that  which  it  was  proposed  to  appoint 

Mr.  Titmeji  complained  of  the  difiicul- 
ties  into  whicli  the  House  had  been  led 
step  by  step  by  the  ignorance  jof  the  right 
hon.  gent.;  at  their  oreakiug  up  for  the 
recess  he  .bad  set  them  a  sort  of  Easter 
task,  and  so  well  in  the  interim  had  the 
geatleman  himself  learaed  the  lesson  he 
was  to  teacb»  that  he  now  called  upon  the 
House  to  appoint  a  Select  Comuiltee  to 
give  him  and  them  the  necessary  instruc- 
tions. The  right  bon.  gent,  had  pledged 
himself  to  consider  the  subject.  Had  he 
done  so  ?  and  if  he  had>  what  was  the  re- 
sult?' that  he  neither  knew  what  to  do  or 
what  to  advise ;  if  this  was  not  the  case, 
why  appoint  the  Committee ;  or  even  if  it 
was,  why  call  upon  any  Select  Committee 
to  teach  the  House  their  privileges  ?  The 
right  hon.  gent,  was  bound  to  consider  the 
consequences  of  the  rash  proceedings  he 
had  been  so  earnest  with  the  House  to 
Adopt.  Suppose  the  Select  Committee 
should  be  for  pleading  and  that  that  House 
should  be  against  pleading,  would  not  a 
Bchisnl  of  that  kind  tend  to  strengthen  all 
the  growing  prejudices  against  their  privi- 
leges ?  He  did  not  think  it  right  that  the 
Committee  should  give  an  opinion^  for  he 
oovld  not  consent  that  the  question  sbouUi 
be  prejudged  before  it  came  under  the 
consideration  of  the  House  in  generaL 
He  concluded  with  moving,  to  leave  out 
the  words  *'  with  their  opinion  thereupon/' 
sa  M  (o  confine  the  Committee  merely  lo 
report  precedents  and  facts.. 

Mr.  R.  Dundoa  conld  not  see  with  what 
justice  minist^s  were  chargeable  with  ig« 
nerance  and  rashness;  was  it  to  be  con* 
tonded  that  those  who  voted  for  punishing 
an  attack  upon  the  privileges  of  that 
Hottse^  and  for  calling  forth  its  authority 
in  defence  of  its  privileges^  were  criminal, 
because  thev  did  not  foresee  that  that  au- 
thority would  be  resisted  ? 

Sir  AnkuT  PigoU  said  that  three  weeks 
had  already  elapsed  since  the  Speaker  liad 
communicated  to  the  House  the  Notkes  in 
questioik  That  coramunicatioB  had  been 
made  on  the  17th  of  lastmoath^  and  it  waa 
BOW  the  7  th  of  May ;  ike  proceeding  was 
entirely  new ;  it  had  never  before  occur- 
red ;  ne^er  in? the  times  of  the  worst  reigns, 
when  that  House  was  contending  for  the 
libertiea  of  ttie  peopk  in  their  sMsertion  of 
Aeif  ow»  pffivitoges  ;  sieiMr  ww  it  kaoim 


that  an  individual  corameifoed  proceedia^t. 
at  law  against  their  Speaker  for  issuing  ht« 
warrant  in  obedienoe  to  the  vote  of  that. 
House;  yet  unprecedented  as  was  (Jbis 
circumstance,  happpniQg  too  at  a  period. 
teeming  with  those  monstrous  and  unheard 
of  novdties,  which  are  at  once  the  pecu* 
liar  characteristic  and  disgrace .  of  tbe 
present  times,  his  Majesty ^s  ministers  paaa 
over  the  whole  business  as  an  ordinary  oc* 
currence ;  the  Notices  are  ordered  to  be 
entered  upon  the  Journals,  and  nothing 
more  is  heard  of  them  till  three  weeka 
after;  till  within  a  day  of  the  term;  the 
day  after  to  morrow  would  be  the  first 
day  of  term,  and  the  month  would  soon  be 
expired.  Was  there,  he  would  ask,  nothing 
io  that  impertinent  paper,  calling  itself  a 
Notice,  to  awaken  the  attention  of  minis-" 
ters  ?  Ought  they  to  have  slept  upon  it  so 
long  ?  Or  ought  they  not  rather  to  have 
seiaed  the  earliest  opportunity  of  bringing 
the  question' to  final  issue?  In  exprcs5iog 
his  o|)inions  openly  and  frankly  upon  ttiie 
question,  he  believed  himself  to  be  dis« 
charging  a  great  public  duty,  because  in 
doine  so,  he  did  ail  that  lay  in  his  power 
(limited  as  was  that  power,  and  humble  as 
wa4  his  influence)  to  counteract  a  great 
public  delusion,  by  which  the  honest,  the 
undesigning,  and  unwary,  were  made  the 
pliant  dupes  and  tyols  of  artfiil  meo« 
Such  a  cri&is  did  not  admit  of  negligence 
or  delay.  Why  had  bothing  been  dona  ia 
consequence  of  those  notices  till  that  day, 
when  the  day  after  to-morrow  would  be 
the  last  day  of  term  ?-^Did  not  ministers 
know  that  this  action  was  threatened,  and 
what  excase  had  they  in  delaying  to  take 
any  steps,  until  the  day  but  one  befiire 
term  ?  if  they  were  ignorant  of  the  proper 
course  for  the  House  to  follow*  why  did 
they  not  at  fint  recommend  the  same  step 
which  they  now  propose?  'the  delay  tmt 
occurred  was  hi^ly  reprehensible  upon  a 

3uestion  involvmg  such  important  coasi* 
erations^-a  question  attended  witJn  the 
most  perilous  difficulties—^  yiei>ioa> 
whose  issue  went  to  affect  the  coMfcstutien 
of  parliament,  and  which  was  so  perieusly 
eirpeded  by  the  publio—e, question  upon 
which  he  himself  never  had  )md  aiever 
couki  hare  a  doubt*  notwithstanding  all 
that  was  dulv  circulated  by  the  persona 
initiated  jn  the  new  sehool  of  Privilege* 
Of  the  Privilege  of  that  House  to  comoMt 
in  all  cases  for  oQ^neesag$4nst  itself,  he  net 
only  never  had  a  deobt,  but  he  waa  oo»* 
vinced  it  could  not  part  with  it»  witkeot 
ittrMAdeiing  aAl  its  legiilalifai»  ita  iaqeiaft* 


a«i  Aramew  of  mind.'  He^  did  lineerely 
ItoMnt'tbit  the  subject  had  be^n  taken  up 
Willi  io  nrech  part^r  spirit^  as  lie  at  least 
esippected  nevMlity  in  tliie  eonnderaiMn 
of  patting  the  Hoose  of  Gomnons  into  the 
right  way  of  acting.  Instead  of  tNt, 
hoi«teT(<r«  the  lion,  and  right  hon.  gentle^ 
railn.had  eeized^  with  avidity,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reviling  tbdt e  against  Whom  they 
itere  opfiosed'  in  pohttcs.  It  wi»  on  op- 
portanity^  too  tempting  for  them  to  let 
slipz-'-His  Majesty's  ministers  were  charg- 
ed with  itpproper  delay,  in  not  making 
,8oade  proposition  on  thts'^subject  at  an  ear- 
lier period.  Such  a  charge,  howevety  be 
presnmed  to  think,  was  equally  impotable 
to  the  right  hon.  gent.  (Mr.  Peltsonby) 
a>to  him.  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House  looked  up  to  him;  it  was, 
therefore,  bdt  natural  that  he  Should  h«ve 
been  ready  to  advise  the  House  in  aques- 
tioii  in  which  they  were  att  interested,  as 
itrell  as  any  gentlemen  on  the  mimsteria) 
side.  He  had  given  no'advke  on  the  sob- 
ject,  however ;  nay  be  had  declared  that 
he  wonld  not  do  so— >that  he  was  resolved 
that  nothing  that  fell  fhin  him  shoold 
throw  any  light  on  the  question.  Was  it 
not  equally  incumbent  on  that  right  hon. 

Smt,  wf  on  any  other  member  of  the 
ouse,  to  give  his  advice  on  the  subject? 
Yet  he  chose  to  wait  all  the  period  which 
had  elapsed,  and  then  to  tell  ministers  that 
they  should  have  taken  some  stt'p  in  the 
business  on  the  very  fir^t  day.  When  the 
Speaker  acqaamteci  thom  that  the  Notice 
was  served,  the  vicfw  he  ((he  ChanceTloV 
of  the  Excheqner)  took  at  that  time  was, 
that  it  was  only  necessary  to  preserve  it 
on  t)ieir  Journals.  The  gentlemen  oppo- 
site were  not  backward  on  other  occasions 
in  giving  advice,  and  suggesting  amend- 
ments. Why  did  they  not  do  so  theh,  if 
they  considered^  the  course  pursued  as  re« 
prehensible,  as  they  would  now  represent 
it  to  be  ?  Perhaps  they  were  taken  by 
surprise — but  they  hud  time  to  recover 
themselves,  for^  owing  to  an  inacctfracy, 
d  second  Notice  was  ^tcef^8W[y  some  days 
after  the  first,  with  which  the  same  course 
had,  withotrtt  a;  word  of  censure,  or  the  in^ 
timation  of  a  contrary  opinion  from  any 
one,  been  adopted.  No!  The  enlight- 
ened minds;  comprehensive  understand- 
ings, and'  extraordinary  talents,  of  the 
gentlemen  opposite,  were  not  employed 
to  enlighten  their  darkness,  imd  guide 
them  from  the  ill  counsels  to  which  they 
were  attending.  Ev^n  now,  though  they 
wonld  condemn,  they  wo«ld  notenligbten 
you  XVI. 
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the  Hotise.»-i'Nay,  the  right  hon.  «eht. 
(Mr.  Ponaonhy)  withheld  advice>  and  de^ 
dared  hysopinlon  should  not  be  extracted 
from  him.  The  hon.  gentv  {Mr.  Whit^ 
bresid)  dccnsed  hhnbf  not  havlftg  foreSOM 
the  ressistance  which  wa#  oppos^  to  thct 
Hoose.  '  It  was  not  how«v«r  from  any  exn 
perience  of  -past  events;  to  be  Supposed 
that  this  \^«ld  be  the  case ;  but  even  od 
the  hon.  gentleman's  own  grounds,  it 
might  have  ensued  in  a  case  of  actual  ob4 
sftruction,  and  the  question  then  cattie  td 
this :  whether  an  individual  Would  quietly 
submit  to,  or,  as  a  strenuous  patriot,  would 
resist  the  law.  Did  tlie  hon.  gent,  mead 
to  say,  that  they  were  only  to  eneH  thei# 
privileffes  against  those  whd  would  notrl^ 
sist;  If  this  i^as  his  wsty  of  preserting  thd 
dfgfiity  of  the  House,  he  could  only  ss^ 
(here  was  a  very  great  difierence  between 
theii*  opinions.  He  was  also  acfitised  of 
ignorance ;  and  if  he  #as  inclined  to  r^ort^ 
he  would  say,  that  ill  describing  him,  th^ 
gientJenken  opposite  had  only-  given  thehr 
own  character.  It  would  seem  as  if  they 
were  ignorant  tyf  all  precedents  and  infor<* 
mation  on  the  subject.  Did  they  lioi 
ktiow  that  a  Committee  was  appoint^  III 
1771,  on  the  matter  of  a  breach  of  ptrrU 
lo^e,  and  that  they  wer^  instructed  to  exa^ 
mine  into  facts  and  circumstances ;  to  ^on^ 
sidfer  what -forther  proceeeding  might  be 
necessary  to  enforce  these  privileges  and 
to  give  their  opitlions  thereon  }  Here  wai  * 
a  precedent  in  point  ;^and  he  trusted,  not- 
withstanding the  asplerity  which  had  uflfhf* 
tuhatdy  been  introduced  krto  thit  night't 
dinhnsion, 'that  when  the  committee  como 
to  be  appointed^  tho  unanimity  which 
was  so  much  desired  would  prevail. 

Mr.  Pansaid^y  rose,  with  considerable 
ttnoiaition,  and  said  that  th«  right  hon. 
gent,  aeem^d  to  him  to  have  lost  his  tem« 
per.  The  cause  of  that  loss  of  temper  waa 
obviously,  that  he  could  not  find  any  hon. 
member  to  instruct  him  what  course  to 
ptirsn^.  The  right  hon.  gent,  was  ignorant 
what  course  to  adopt,  and  was  morCifM 
that  his  ignoi*afic'e  should  be  so  manifest 
to  i^e  House.  What  right  had  that  right 
hon.  gent,  to  cmwole  himt>elf  for  this  mor- 
tificaiion  by  attacks  on  the  gentlemen  on 
his  side  of  the  Mou«e?  What  right  had 
that  hon.  gent,  to  expect  that  he  should' 
^ive  him  any  advice  on  this  occasion  f 
He  hud  given  that  right  hon.  gent,  and 
the  House  already  all  the  advice  h\3  couM 
suggest  relative  to  the  proceedings  which 
M  to  the  present  circumstances,  and  it 
had  bean  rejected.    When  tber^oeti^l 
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Mr.  Windham  said>  that  the  qnettioit  dU 
Tided  itself  into  two  braochet.  One  as  to 
ibe  conduct  which  had  hitherto  been  pur- 
f  ued ;  the  other  at  to  what  would  be  ex* 
pedient,  under  the  present  circumstances. 
He  complimented  sir  A.  Pigott  for  the 
broad  constitutional  doctrines  which  he 
laid  down,  and  professed  bis  agreement 
with  him  in  the  narrower,  as  well  as  in 
ibe  wider  view  of  the  question.  The  si- 
luation  of  the  House  at  present,  was,  in 
many  respects,  novel ;  but  there  did  not 
appear  to  him  to  be  that  ground  of  docbt 
as  to  the  proceedings  they  should  adopt, 
to  call  for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee. 
If,  however,  auch  an  appointment  was 
thought  necessary,  the  House  should  not 
delegate  its  power  to  the  Committee ;  it 
might  happen,  that,  iu  case  of  diffimnce 
between  the  Committee  and  the  House, 
people  would  begin  out  of  doors  to  dis- 
pute as  to  the  right  of  the  House  to  differ 
from  it  Time  was  also  to  be  considered 
•f  importance  in  the  present  stage  of  the 
business,  and  therefore,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  power  of  the  Committee  should 
be  limited  to  search  into  facts  and  prece-^ 
dents,  and  that  no  report  should  be  given. 

Sir  T.  Turioa  severely  censured  minis- 
ters for  having  sulFered  this  matter  to  be 
dormant  from  the  12th  of  April  to  the  7th 
of  May.  It  was  disgraceful,  that  a  notice 
should  have  been  suffered  to  be  served  on 
their  Speaker,  and  no  discussion  bad  on  it 
for  almost  a  month  ?  They  were  told  by 
one  hon.  gent,  that  they  ought  to  come 
Xo  a.  decision  as  to  their  future  proceed- 
ings, because  the  term  began  on  an  early 
.day.  What!  were  they^to  be  afraid  of  a 
court  of  law,  or  to  think  any  court  could 
^uch  their  rights?  The  very  notice  was, 
in  his  opinion,  deserving  of  being  treated 
as  one  of  the  grossest  breaches  of  their 
privilege.  Would  they  allow  process 
against  their  Speaker,  and  that  he  should 
be  treated  as  a  private  individual  ?  The 
very  discussion  of  such  a  question  was  an 
insult.  He  did  not  mean  to  approve  of 
the  proceedings  into  which  they  had 
lately  been  led,  on  the  ground  of  expe- 
diency, but  he  must  defend  them  on  the 
ground  of  privilege,  on.  which  it  was  im- 
possible they  could  be  censured. 

Mi,  Adorn  expressed  his  c«Mntidence  in 
•very  argument  and  observation  of  sir  A. 
Pigott.  He  said,  most  truly  had  his 
leaned  friend  shewn,  that  this  great  ques- 
tioD  afiected  the  ^tty  constitution  of 
Pkrliament,  aad  that,  if  the  House  did  iu 
^uty  with  iair|iess»  the  absttrdiues  of  the  i 
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doctrine  <^  this  new  school  of  privUeM 
would  be  beaten  down,  and  the  just  rig^i 
of  that  House  and  the  p*  ople  uo^uestiooa* 
biy  established.  Mr.  Aaam  said,  he  did 
not  rise  then, .  however,  to  detain  the 
House  with  the  repetition  of  opinions  which 
he  had  already  discussed  at  so  mocli  lengthy 
but  merely  to  recomme^id  such  a  modifi- 
cation  of  the  original  motion,  as  should 
insure  that  unanimity,  which  was  moat 
desirable  in  the  step  that  the  House  was 
adopting,  and  at  the  same  time  to  aecora 
against  the  committee  being  empowere<k 
to  deliver  opinions,  which  would  convert 
it  into  a  committee  of  management  or  di- 
rection, and  would  embarrass  the  House 
in  coming  to  a  decision,  on  the  only  priA* 
ciple  on  which  it  can  act,  namely,  by  en* 
forcing  obedience  to  its  privilege^  ac* 
cording  to  its  power.  Mr.  Adam  said^ 
that  it  was  to  be  recollected  that  the  ori- 
ginal motion  for  the  Committee  was  not 
worded  after  due  preparation  (by  its  priH 
poser,  Mr.  Perci^al),  so  that  it  could  not 
be  supposed  that  he  would  be  tenacioua 
in  adhering  to  it.  It  was  worded  on  th« 
sudden,  adopting  the  oral  dictation  of  the 
chair.  The  mover  could  have  no  deMTC, 
therefore,  strenuously  to  support  it  agminsa 
any  modification.  What  he  would  re- 
commend was,  that  the  Committee  shooM 
search  into  precedents  and  examine  into 
facts  only ;  and  by  acceding  to  that  mo- 
dification, celerity,  a  most  necessary  ob- 
ject, would  be  obtained ;  whereas,  if  the 
House  called  for  a  report  of  their  opinion 
upon  the  question  at  large,  in  addition  to 
the  other  embarrassment  connected  with 
the  power  to  give  opinions,  considerable 
delay  must  be  the  consequence  ;  and  the 
House  be  clogged  with  the  opinion  of  the 
committee. 

The  Chancellor  qf  the  Exchequer  was  glad 
the  hon.  gentlemen  over  the  way  had  at 
la.4t  argued  themselves  into  the  opinion 
that  no  party  consideration  ought  to  enter 
into  this  debate.  When  he  first  introduced 
the  subject  be  had  thought,  that  if  ever 
there  was  a  question  which  ought  not  to 
call  forth  party  feelings,  it  was  this ;  and 
he  was  therefore  the  more  surprised  at  the 
warmth  it  excited  in  the  hon.  and  right 
hon.  ffentlemen  opposite  (Mr.  Whitbread 
and  Mr.  Tierney).  He  was  now  called 
on  in  candour  to  agree  to  an  amendment, 
for  the  sake  of  unanimity  Why,  if  he  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  persuaded  to  this,  an- 
other gentleman  miglu  start  up,  as  the 
hon.  gent,  had  done,  and  accuse  him  of 
incapacity,  vacillation,  want  of  foreaiKht, 
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lad   voted   agmiiuit  any   opbHm  Miw 
giTen  mi  all.     ' 

The  CftMiKlbr  qf  the  Exdieqm'  dy  tiol 
eacpedtin  aquenion  of  such  momem,  tbac 
any  gentkaiaii  would  be  abo?e  lending 
hk  asaitfance. 

Mr.  I^emtyvM^  tbat  those  in  that  litna* 
tion  who  were  present,  declined  the  nomi- 
nation. If  the  ri^t  hon.  gent,  wanted  to 
gi^ptce  his  Coiamittee  from  ihetr  side  of 
the  Hoiise»  be  was  mistaken. 

The  ChamceUar  tfihe  Exdttqmr  la  reply 
aaid»  that  ho  certainly  did  not  wish  to  dis- 
grace the  Committee  from  any  side  of  the 
Home. 

Mr.  Jdqi^  said,  this  was  a  qoestioii 
which  he  did  hope  wonld  neter  have  come 
before  the  Hoose ;  hot  the  Speaker  had  of 
necessity  come  beft^ref  hem  for  s^ice  and 
assistance.  God  only  knew  how  the  mat- 
ter might  end.  He  frankly  declared  he 
could  not  conjecture  how  the  bosaness  waa 
to  be  got  rid  of,  or,  which  he  wished  had 
been  sooner  attended  to,  how  the  House 
was  to  retrace  its  steps.  The  dilemma  in 
which  they  were  inrolved  was  one  of  a 
most  serious  and  dangerous  kind.  [Marks 
of  dissent.]  He  repeated  it  was  a  very. 
serious  dilemma.  [A  laugh.]  He  again 
repeated,  that  in  bis  mind,  it  was  a  dilem- 
ma of  the  most  serious  nature,  and  though 
gentlemen  laughed  at  it  now,  'they  might 
in  a  very  short  time,  see  cause  to  regret 
they  bad  ever  got  into  it.  A  Committee 
had  now  been  resolved  on  after  two.  votea 
of  the  House.  Gentlemen  who  were  of 
opinionthat  there  should  be  no  Committee, 
or  at  least  that  the  Committee  should  not 
report  any  opinion*  had  been  nominated 
members  of  this  Committee.  Those  who. 
were  of  this  opinion,  and  who  were  pre« 
sent,  had  deelined  sitting  upon  it.  Oth^v 
who  were  absent,  he  was  convinced, 
entertaine<]  similar  opinions.  He  really 
put  it  to  the  right  hon.  gent,  if,  in  point  of 
candour,  the  namesofsach  persons  ouj^ht 
not  to  be  omitted* 

The  Kesblution,  however,  was  agieed  te« 
five  were  declared  to  be  a  quorum,  and 
tbe  Committee  had  power  to  report  from 
time  totime. 

[Motion  KBspBCTiyo  tb«  Addkiss  of 
TUB  CiTT  OF  LoNaoK.]  Mr.  Alderman 
Com^,  in  rising  to  make  the  motion  of - 
which  he  had  given  notice,  in  support  of 
the  constitutional  rights  of  his  fellow 
citizens,  felt  satisfaction  that  it  would  not 
be  necessary  for  him  to  trouble  the  House 
at  any  great  length.  As  the  House  of 
CoBunona  was  now  so  anxiously  engaged 


titidar  expression  he  qooted  he  had  never 
httered. 

Mr.  C  W,  Wytm  observed,  that  the  pre- 
tedent  referred  to  by  the  right  hon.  gent, 
had  taken  place  in  the  time  of  9n  extreme- 
ly weak  and  contemptible  administration, 
which  encountered  a  resistance  that  had 
never  been  expected  by  them.  A  Com- 
mittee had,  no  doubt,  been  appointed  in 
that  case,  and  sat  for  17  days  withool 
having  made  one  step  of  progress.  When 
they  had  made  a  report,  it  came  out  that 
all  they 'recommended  was,  that  Miller 
should  be  retaken.  But  how  he  was  to  be 
.retaken4hey  had  not  pointed  oi^t.  This  was 
the  Committee  which  Mr. Burke  had  com- 
pared to  the  committee  of  rats,  appointed 
to  enquire  by  what  means  they  could 
guard  against  the  cats,  which  committee 
reported,  to  pot  a  bell  about  their  necks; 
The  committee  of  rats  however  did  not  go 
so  far  as  to  point  .out  how  the  rats  were  to 
fasten  those  bells.  The  House  was  placed 
in  a  situation  of  great  difficulty,  and  he 
therefore,  wished  gentlemen  to  consider 
whether  it  would  be  desirable  to  establish 
thi^  proceeding  as  a  precedent,  to  guide 
their  future  practice.  He  was  o£  opinion 
that  it  was  much  better  to  have  all  the  facts 
before  them  previous  to  a  decision.  It  was 
material  to  consider  whether  the  House 
ought  not  to  issue  a  prohibition  asainst  the 
interference  of  a  court  of  law.  They  were 
all  aware  that  in  the  case  of  Rice,  lord 
Keoyon  had  declared,  that  in  a  common 
cause,  the  court  of  King's  bench  would  not 
pay  any  attention  to  an  injunction  from 
the  House  of  Commons.  Tbe  present 
was,  however,  by  no  means  a  common 
cause,  and  did  not  fall  within  the  principle 
laid  down  by  lord  Kenyon.  There  were 
also  many  other  questions  of  the  utmost 
magnitude  involved  in  the  question ;  too 
great,  in  his 'opinion,  to  be  delegated  by 
the  House  to  a  Committee. 

Tbe  Heuiie  then  divided  on  the  Amend- 
ment, which  was  negatived.  For  the 
Amendment,  5S— Against  it,  115— -Ma- 
jority, 57. 

A  second  division  then  took  place  on 
the  main  question. — Eor  the  Committee, 
116«— Against  it,  40— -Majority,  70. 

On  our  re-admission  we  found  the 
Speaker  reading  over  the  names  proposed 
for  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Tiernev  objected  to  the  nomination 
of  those  who  had  opposed  the  motion,  on 
the  ground  tfcnt  the  Committee  ought  to 
deliver  no  opinion*  It  was  rather  strange 
io  appoint  men  to  give  an  opinioD»  who 
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of  ihat^d^ice  had  involved  them  in  a  di^ 
ficulty  th«y  knew  not  how  to  obviate,  it 
wits  QQt  for  them  to  apply  to  him  and  bis 
friends   to  extricate  him   from  it.     By 
blindly  persevering  in  their  own  coarse, 
they  had  brought  about  the  present  em- 
barrassment.   It  was  inculcated  from  the 
highest  authority,  "  that  when  the  blind 
lead   the  blind,  both,  must  fall  into  the 
ditch."     If  the  right  hon.  gentlemen  op- 
posite, therefore,  found  themselves  involv- 
ed in  a  difficulty,  themselves  alone  they 
bad  to  blame.      Upon  whom  but  them- 
selves could  they  charge  the  commitment 
of  sir  F.  Burdett,  and  the  manufacture  of 
that  paper,  which  charged  them  with  hav- 
ing usurped  the  power  to  imprison  the 
Iiane'«  subjects  ?    In  that  vrild  and  foolish 
Droductiun,  as  with  ali  respect  for  sir  F. 
Burdett  he  must  call  it,  the  power  of  the 
Hoftte  to  co^nmit  was  denied,  and  it  might 
from  that  be  inferred  that  the  exercise  of 
that  power  wpuld  have   been  resisted. 
The  n^ht  hon.  gent,  had  imputed  to  hii 
hon^  friend   (Mr.  Whitbread)  the  having 
said,  that  the  right  ought  not  to  be  en- 
forced but  where  there  vras  no  resistance, 
and  had  then  asked  with  the  same  triumph, 
whether  that  was  to  be  considered  a  proof 
of  their  magnanimity,  of  their  conatstency, 
of  their  desire  to  maintain  the  dignity  of 
the  House?     Now,  be  could  readily  be- 
.  lieve,  that  there  was  not  less  magnanimity 
pn  his  side  of  the  House  than  amongst  the 
bon.  gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side ;  and 
he  trusted  that  that  would  appear  from 
the  whole  of  their  conduct  relative  to  ibis 
business.    But  the  right  hon.  g^nt  wlien 
pressing  a  right  which  ho  had  /eaaon  to 
know  would  be  resisted,  ought  to  have 
been  prepared  to  show  how  in  soch  a  case 
it  could  be  executed.    If  the  gentlemen 
on  his  side  bad  recommended  the  com- 
mitment, and  become  thereby  the  cause 
of  the  subsequent  difficulties,  would  not 
the  right  hou.  gent,  have  loudly  called  on 
btm  to  point  out  how  they  should  be  re* 
medied  ?  Would  he  not  have  attributed  all 
to  the  workings  of  party  spleen  and  cap- 
tious hostilityT    The  right  hon.  gent,  had 
made  a  furious  attack  upon  him,  because 
he  was  not  disposed  to  give  any  opinion 
upon  the  subject  till  the  House  should  be 
brought  intu  a  situiition  when  some  decla- 
ratioa  would  be  necessary.    It  was  also 
added>  that  in  consequence  of  the  confi- 
dence reposed  in  htm  (to  a  greater  extent 
than  he  merited)  by   his  tiriends  round 
him,  he  was  particularly  bound  to  give  an 
opioioii  tt{{on  the  subject*   He  might  per^ 


haps  be  misled  by  vanity  to  give  aoch  ao 
opmioQ,  It  his  judgment  did  not  prevent 
him  from  giving  it  prematurely.  What 
ground  had  he  to  expect,  that  if  he  wers 
to  give  it,  the  majority  of  the  House  woi^d 
agree  to  it?  Could  be  have  any  security* 
that  he  should  not  be  outvoted  ?  Or  that, 
upon  his  advice  being  so  rejected,  he 
should  not  be  twitted  by  the  right  hem* 
gent,  with  having  given  it  prematurely  } 
An  opinion  he  most  certamly  had  upon 
the  subject ;  but  the  right  hon.  gent,  waa 
wrong  if  he  supposed  he  comld  be  taunted 
into  a  premature  declaration  of  it.  Hia 
Majesty's  ministers,  if  they  did  their  duty, 
should  be  prepared  to  propose  some  mea» 
sure  to  the  House  on  the  subject.  Whilst 
supported  by  the  majority,  they  must  bo 
taken  to  possess  the  confidence  of  thai 
House;  and  if  they  had*  not  that  confi- 
dence, they  should  not  continue  in  office. 
Besides,  they  were  in  possession  of  ali  the 
facts,  which  the  House  could  not  be;  and 
consequently  it  was  more  particularly  io* 
cumbent  upon  them  to  ofler  advice  to  tbo 
House  on  that  occasion.  If  they  abstained 
from  oiTering  such  advice»the  House  might 
rest  assured,  that  it  was  not  from  any  feel* 
ing  of  modesty  or  moderation,  but  from  a 
pitiful  pusillanimity  which  restrained  them 
ntNn  taldng  any  responsibility  upon  them* 
selves  for  the  advice  they  nught  give.  Ho 
should  vote  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Wkiibread  had  an  ohservation  or 
two  to  make,  upon  the  answer  given  by 
the  right  hon.  gent  to  what  had  lallea 
from  him  in  the  course  of  the  debate. 
When  he  had  asked  a  question  of  that 
right  hon.  gent,  in  the  course  of  the 
night,  respecting  a  letter  now  before  the 
world,  and  that  right  hon.  gent,  declined 
to  answer,  he  took  it  for  granted  that  tho 
document  was  authentic.  When  he  put 
a  question  to  the  right  hon.  gent,  near  him 
(Mr.  Secretary  Ryder),  and  that  member 
declined  to  answer  it,  he  believed  it  was 
because  the  right  hon.  member  could 
not  answer  the  question.  But  when  the 
right  hon.  gent,  last  addressed  himself 
to  answer  what  had  fallen  from  him,  in  the 
debate,  he  invented  a  speech  for  him,  and 
in  reply  mg  to  that,  gave  any  thin^  but  an 
answer  to  what  he  had  actually  said.  He 
could  not  help  admiring  the  manner  in 
which  the  right  hon.  gent,  had  thenjashed 
himself  into  a  fever  of  debility  in  bufietinff 
the  shadows  of  his  own  imagination.  AU 
he  should  say,  however.  Was,  that  the  sen- 
timents imputed  to  him  by  the  right  hon. 
feiil.  did.not  belong  tohifflt  and  the  pai^ 
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tieii]ftr«x|ireiMon  h*  qooted  he  had  iwvw 
litt«rad. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wym  obserred,  thai  the  pre- 
cedent referred  to  bv  the  right  hoB.  gent. 
Iiad  taken  place  intne  time  of  en  extreme- 
ly ^"^^^  and  contemptible  administrationt 
which  encountered  a  retistance  that  had 
never  been  expected  by  them.  A  Com* 
mittee  had,  no  doubt,  been  appointed  in 
that  caae,  and  sat  for  17  daya  without 
be?inff  made  one  step  of  progress.  Wlien 
they  had  made  a  report,  it  came  out  that 
all  thev-recommemied  was,  that  Miller 
^should  be  retaken.  Ikit  how  he  was  to  be 
•retakenthey  had  not  pointed  oaL  This  was 
the  Committee  which  Mr.Bur^  had  com- 
pared to  the  committee  of  rats,  appointed 
to  enquire  by  what  means  they  could 
guard  against  the  cats,  which  committee 
reported,  to  put  a  bell  about  their  necks ; 
The  committee  of  rats  howeTer  did  not  go 
so  far  as  to  point.out  how  the  rats  were  to 
fasten  those  bel  Is.  The  House  was  placed 
in  a  situation  of  great  difficulty,  and  he 
therefore,  wished  gentlemen  to  consider 
whether  it  would  be  desirable  to  establish 
this  proceeding  as  a  precedent,  to  guide 
their  future  practice.  He  was  o£  opinion 
that  it  was  much  better  to  have  all  the  iects 
before  them  previous  to  a  decision.  It  was 
material  to  consider  whether  the  House 
ought  not  to  issue  a  prohibition  against  the 
interference  of  a  oourt  of  law.  They  were 
all  aware  that  in  the  case  of  Rice,  lord 
Kenyon  had  declared,  that  in  a  common 
cause,  the  court  of  King's  bench  wouki  not 
pay  any  attention  to  an  injunction  from 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  present 
was,  however,  by  no  means  a  common 
cause,  and  did  not  fall  within  the  principle 
laid  down  by  lord  Kenyon.  There  were 
also  many  other  questions  of  the  utmost 
magnitude  involved  in  the  question ;  too 
great,  in  his 'opinion,  to  be  delegated  by 
the  House  to  a  Committee. 

The  Heo«e  then  divided  on  the  Aasend- 
ment,  which  was  negatived.  For  the 
Amendment,  58«— Against  it,  Il5^-Ma- 
jority,57. 

A  second  division  then  took  place  on 
the  main  question. — Eor  the  Committee, 
1 10— Against  it,  46— Majority,  70. 

On  our  re-admission  we  ionnd  the 
ipeaker  reading  over  the  names  proposed 
for  the  Committee. 

Bfr.  Thmof  objected  to  the  nomination 
of  those  who  had  opposed  the  motion,  on 
the  ground  that  the  Committee  ought  to 
deliver  no  opinion*  It  was  rather  strange 
lo  appoint  men  lo  givn  an  ofiaiaa,  who 


bad   voted   against  any   opittien  Mng 
given  at  alL 

The  CkmeOhrqf  OeBxchequer  didnol 
expect,  in  a  question  of  suck  moment,  that 
any  gentleman  wonid  be  above  lending 
hisasaistance. 

Mr.  IS(9W)f  said,  that  those  in  that  sitna* 
tion  who  were  present,  declined  the  nomi- 
natk»n.  If  the  ripht  hon.  gent,  wanted  to 
gripkce  his  Committee  lirom  their  side  of 
the  House,  he  was  mistaken. 

The  Ckimtdicrqfihe  Exdugmer  in  reply 
said,  that  he  certainly  did  net  wish  to  dis- 
grace the  Committee  from  any  skle  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  /e%rfl  said,  this  was  a  qoestioD 
which  he  did  hope  wonM  never  have  come 
before  the  HoQse ;  but  the  Speaker  had  of 
necessity  come  beftymthem  for  sidvice  and 
assistance.  God  only  knew  how  the  mat- 
ter might  end.  He  frankly  declared  he 
could  not  conjecture  how  the  business  wafr 
to  be  got  rid  of,  or,  which  he  wished  had 
been  sooner  aUended  to,  how  the  House 
was  to  retrace  its  steps.  The  dilemma  in 
which  they  were  involved  was  one  of  a 
most  serious  and  dangerous  kind.  [Marin 
of  dissent.]  He  repeated  it  was  a  very 
serious  dilemma.  [A  lau^h.]  He  again 
repeated,  that  in  his  mind>  it  was  a  dilera* 
ma  of  the  most  serious  nature,  and  thouflh 
^tlemen  laughed  at  it  now,  they  mi|^ 
in  a  very  short  time,  see  cause  to  regret 
they  had  ever  got  into  it.  A  Committee 
had  now  been  resolved  on  afier  two  votea 
of  the  House.  Gentlemen  who  were  of 
opinion  that  there  should  be  no  Committee, 
or  at  least  that  the  Committee  should  not 
report  any  opinion,  had  been  nominated 
members  of  this  Committee.  Those  who 
were  of  this  opinion,  and  who  were  pre* 
sent,  had  deelined  sitting  upon  it.  Otnere 
who  were  absent,  be  was  convinced, 
entertained  similar  opinions.  He  really 
put  it  to  the  right  hon.  gent,  if,  in  point  of 
candour,  the  namesof  such  persons  eo|fha 
not  to  be  omitted. 

The  Hesolution,  however,  was  agraed  ta, 
five  were  declared  to  be  a  quorum,  and 
the  Committee  had  power  to  report  from 
time  to  time. 

[Motion  aBspBCTino  tm  Annaxss  or 
Tua  CiTT  op  Lonnov.]  Mr.  Alderman 
Cambcp  in  rising  to  make  the  motion  of 
which  he  had  given  notice,  in  support  of 
the  constitutional  righto  of  his  Mkm 
citizens,  Mt  satisfaction  that  it  would  not 
be  neoeasary  for  him  to  trouble  the  House 
at  any  great  length.  As  the  House  of 
ConuBona  was  now  so  anxioosly  engaged 
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ukiimUiag  its  omk  rights^  ho  tnifted  it 
would  not  be  too  much  to  expect  that 
HoMlO.to  aSord  protection  to  the  rights  of 
tbecitia^ens  of  xJondon.  It  was  not  his  in- 
tention to  dwell  upon  the  right  of  the  sub- 
ject to  present  petitions  to  his  Majesty, 
nw  to  descant  upon  the  v^alue  of  that  right 
which  was  the  foundation  of  our  civil  inde- 
pendence, and  the  principal  bulwark  of 
British  liberty.  These  were  considerations 
that  must  be  familiar  to  every  gentleman 
who  beard  him^  The  right  of  peiitioiiing 
the.  sovereign  was  exercised  in  three  ways, 
one  was^  by  traosoiiiting  the  petition  to 
the  secretary  of  state,  in  which  case  there- 
wiuinot  the  smallest  chance  that  it  would 
e?er  meet  the  eye  of  his  Majesty.  The 
oext  was,  when  persons  having  access  to 
his  Majesty  at  his  levees,  put  their  peti- 
tions into  his  own  hands :  but  the  third  and 
most  valuable  mode  was,  that'  of  present- 
ing a  petition  to  his  Majesty  upon  the 
throne,  in  which  case  an  answer  was  al- 
ways  received.  This  mode  of  petitioning 
was  con^ned  to  the  Universities  and  the 
City  of  London*  By  the  constitution  of 
the  City  of  London,  it  was  divided  into 
four  branches.  The  first  was  the  court  of 
aldermen;  but  on  diligent  inquiry,  he 
could  not  find  any  precedent  of  any  peti- 
tion of  that  coart  to  his  Majesty.  The 
next  was  the  court  of  common  council, 
which  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  presenting 
ill"  petitions  to  the  sovereign  upon  the 
throne.  The  third  was  a  court  which 
very  seldom  met,  but  ai^io  enjoyed  the 
right,  called  the  Court  of  Lieutenancy  ; 
and  the  last  and  greatest,  was  the  Jivery, 
consisting  of  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen, 
common  council-men,  and  the  whole  body 
of  electors,  who  assemble  in  what  is  called 
the  common  hall.  This  body  claimed  the 
same  privilege,  and  it  bad  been  conceded 
to  and  exercised  by  them  on  a  consider- 
able number  of  occasions,  but  for  the  last 
few  years  it  had  been  dented  them.  As 
much  difference  of  opinion  had  existed 
for  a  long  time  respecting  the  claim  made 
by  the  livery  of  London  to  pfesent  their 
petitions  to  the  King  on  the  throne,  he 
should  briefly  put  the  House  in  possession 
of  the  real  state  of  that  questbn:  and  for 
thai  purpose  refer  to  the  di^rent  ad- 
dresses and  petitions  which  bad  been, 
agreed  to  by  the  livery  of  London,  in 
common  ball,  during  the  present  reign. 
In  the  year  I7(^d,  an  address  was  voted  to 
bis  Majesty,  bat  as  no  particular  instruc- 
tion accompanied  it  on  that  occasion,  that 
wUreas  was  presented  t9  the  King  at  bis 


levee.  In  the  year  1770^  an  addsesa  wmb 
voted,  and  the  sheriffs  were  instructed  to 
enquire  when  his  Majesty  wonld  be 
pleased  to  receive  it  upon  his  throne.  Tbo 
sheriffs  mad^  the  inquiry,  but  not  haviag 
received  any  answer,  another  commoia 
hall  caine  to  a  resolution  that  their  ad- 
dress&hould  not  be  presented  to  the  Kin^^ 
but  upon  his  throne.  When  his  Majesty 
was  acquainted  with  this  new  case,  he 
stated  that  he  would  consider  of  it ;  he 
did  consideT  of  it,  and  the  result  was,  that 
he  received  ^he  address  upon  his  throne. 
The  right  was  then  understood  to  be  finally 
settled.  In  1771,  another  address  was 
voted,  and  a  resolution  entered  into,  that 
the  mayor  and  sherifis  should  be  accom- 
panied by  a  great  body  of  the  citizens  of 
London.  This  intention  was  friistrate4 
by  an  intimation  from  lord  Hertford,  com- 
municated by  letter  to  the  lord  mayor, 
that  it  was  his  Majesty's  pleasure  that  no 
more  should  attend  than  tbe  act  of  parlia* 
ment  allowed.  The  consequence  was 
that  in  order  to  conform  to  the  act  of  par* 
I  lament,  a  Committee  of  ten  was  deputed 
to  attend  the  lord  mayor  and  sheriffi;  and 
th»  address  was  also  received  by  his  Ma- 
jesty upon  tbe  throne.  In  1773,  another 
address  was  received  on  the  throne,  with- 
out any  question  respecting  the  privilege, 
and  an  answer  was  returned  to  it.  In  1775 
two  addresses  had  been  voted;  one  in 
April,  which  had  been  received  by  hia 
Majesty  on  his  throne ;  another  in  June* 
which  never  was  presented.  In  this  latter 
case  the  chamberlain  was  informed  by 
letter  from  lord  Hertford,  that  it  was  his 
Majesty's  pleasure  not  to  receive  any  ad* 
dress  upon  his  throne  from  the  city  of 
London  but  in.  its  corporate  character. 
Thia  communication  was  then  snbmittad 
to  a  common  hall,  at  which  certain  re- 
solutions were  voted,  declaratory  of  the 
right  of  the  city  of  London  to  present  their 
petitions,  or  addresses,  to  the  kinjc  on  the 
throne,  and  to  have  an  answer  to  them. 
Another  resolution  was  also  passed,  con- 
taining an  express  injunction  to  the 
sheriffs  not  to  present  thei  address  but  to 
the  King  on  his  throne.  The  shosiffit 
having  waited  upon  his  Majesty  on  a 
levee  day,  were  informed  that  the  Address 
would  he  received  at  a  levee;  but  on 
stating  their  instructions,  his  Mijesty  in- 
formed thern  that  he  would  be  at  all  times 
ready  to  receive  the  petitions  of  bis  people, 
and  that  he  was  thd  best  judge  whore. 
No  Address  was,  therefore,  presented  on 
that  oGMSMMu    The  %me  Ate  altoodcd 
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io  ^riM  Totod  in  I7a|jaii4  UienesH 
w^Maquenl  addnew  in  1797.  In  th«  yoar 
laoo  ftiioibtr  addrea  was  yo(f»d  ui  U 
pf«t«oled.to  the  King  on  the  throne,  and 
in  comequence  of  an  inslniction  to  that 
effect;  the  aheriffi  waited  on  h>ft  Majesty 
at  Weyaaottth,  to  know  wbeu  be  w^id  he 
gmcioMly  pleased  to  receive  it  on  hie 
throne.  The  aheriflb  obtained  hit  Ma- 
jeaty'i  penniition  for  the  ohamberiain  to 
rend  to  him  their  inttFuotiena;  but  re* 
oeived  the  same  aoiwer  as  in  1775— that 
hia  Ma^ieaty,  eter  ready  to  receive  the  ad* 
dreaaea  of  nia  aobjecta*  Was  the  beat  judge 
where.  His  Mi^eaty^  npon  all  those  occa- 
aiooa,  intimated  hia  wiab  to  receive  those 
addreaaea  at  the  levee  and  not  upon  his 
throne.  Upon  the  representation  of  these 
cireamstances  by  the  sherii&  to  the  ooim 
mon  hall,  certain  resolutions  were  agreed 
to«  which  were,  eommanicated  to  the 
King  at  Windsor  by  the  sberiA.  These 
were  all  the  cases  that  had  occarred  during 
the  preseni  reign  until  the  latter  end  of 
last  year,  when  theoitisensof  London  had 
to  cooiplain  of  the  calamities  of  the  times, 
and  the  livery  of  London  was  assembled 
to  address  his  Majesty  on  the  grievances 
with  which  the  nation  was  oppresaed. 
This  was  done  at  a  time  when  the  public 
and  the  ciliaens  of  London  in  particular, 
wwe  borne  down  by  the  burthen  of  taxes, 
Irat  more  especially  one  gvinding  tax, 
rendered  doubly  oppressive  by  the  mea« 
anrea  rcaorted  to  for  rendering  it  piodoc^ 
tive.  It  waa  the  more  neceaaary  for  them 
to  carry  op  their  complaints  of  grievanoea 
to  the  throne,  because  they  aaw  the  mea- 
sures recommended  in  that  House  for  their 
redreaa  unavailing.  Pisgusted,  therefore, 
witb  the  loia^s  &at  had  been  sustained ; 
provoked  by  the  expenoes  incurred,  whilst 
no  Bseans  were  taken  to  faring  poblio  de« 
faulters  to  justice ;  mortified  at  the  rebuke 
which  his  Majesty  bad  been  adviaed  un* 
seasonably  to  give  to  the  City  of  London, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Convention  of  Cintra, 
having  no  confidence  in  their  rulera  ;  and 
highly  diaguated  at  the  faihires  in  Spain 
and  at  Wakheren,  and  with  all  the  aiBiei* 
ing  ciroumatancea  of  national  calamity  and 
dt^aoe,  the  livery  of  London  required 
the  lord  mayor  ^o  call  a  common  hall. 
Thut  haU  waa  celled,  and  a  more  nume- 
rous andreapeetahle  meeting*  never  aaaem- 
bled  in  Lendon.  An  Address  was  voted 
to  Iris  Majesty,  and  the  lord  mayor 
and  aberidl  directed  to  present  it  to 
hia  Majesty,  at  a  levee,  waving  their 
ri^  ao  fanvt  ii  pueaenced  on  the  throne, 
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in  c<i||aiq%#fice  of  the  state  QffhisMitfeily^a 
health.  On  the  lith  of  December*  ihiiy 
applied  to  the  aecretary  of  alale^  spid  woi^ 
informed  by  him  that  they  would  not  be 
allowed  to  preaent  it  at  a  levee  ;  and  the 
20th  of  theaame  months  when  waiting  on 
his  Miyeaty  with  another  Addfess^  th^ 
were  refused  permission  to  present  this 
Address  at  the  same  time.  The  cons^ 
quenoe  was.  th^t  the  livery  had  come  to 
resolutions  similar  to  thoae  voted  in  1775. 
What  he  complained  of  was,  not  that  tbo 
Addresa  of  the  livery  had  not  besA  received 
on  the  throne,  because,  as  his  fellow  ci- 
tizens had  waved  their  right  on  that  head* 
he  was  not  bound  them  to  insist  upon  thaa 
for  them  which  they  did  not  instruct  him 
to  contend  for  ;  what  he  had  to  complain 
of  was  the  obstruction  given  to  presenting 
the  petition  to  his  Mi^iesty  at  his  levee« 
Having  stated  the  caae,  he  should  con« 
elude  by  moving«^<««  That  the  ohsiructieii 
made  by  his  Majesty's  miniators  to  the 
Address  of  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
livery  of  London,  of  144h  December  iast« 
being  presented  to  his  Majesty  in  peraon 
by  the  lord  mayor  and  sherim,  is  an  \m^ 
fringement  open  the  right  of  the  subject 
to  petition  the  sovereign  upon  all  kwiiil 
ocoasiona.'* 

Sir  W,  Curiii  rose  to  second  the  vesoln^ 
tioo  of  his  hon.  colleague.  Whatever  he 
might  haTo  thought  of  the  terms  in  which 
the  addresa  had  been  pouched,  as  it  had 
been  passed  at  the  Common-Hall;  it  ought 
to  have  been  presented.  He  should  ever 
stand  up  for  the  rights  of  the  city.  The 
obstruction  to  the  Addresa  was»  in  hii 
mind*  unjust,  impolitic,  and  enwiae,  and 
therefore  be  felt  pleasure  in  secondifig  the 
motion. 

Sir  C.  Price  likewise  said,  that  the  peti« 
tion  had  been  agreed  to  at  a  Common^ 
Hall  legally  convened.  What  would  have 
been  its  &te  if  a  fair  hearing  had  been 
allowed  to  ail,  he  would  not  pretend  t9 
say  ^  but  it  had  been  carried  through,  and 
therefore  ought  to  hare  gone  to  the  thron* 
with  the  usual  facility.  While  he  agreed 
with  his  hon.  colleague  so  far,  he  could 
not  concur  in  the  ceiMure  which  he  had 
passed  on  the  conduct  of  minister.  He 
thought  they  deserved  a  great  deal  of 
praise  for  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
conducted  their  expedition.  They  ahn 
deserved  a  great  deal  of  pvMse^  ior  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  preaerved  tha 
peace  of  ibe  metropolis  on  a  late  occasion. 
He  remembered  the  riots  in  1780,  and 
hoped  he  should  never  again  see  any  such 
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czhibiUoii.  He  hoped  the  mmiiten  would 
set  with  the  same  energy:  on  other  occa« 
tionft.  He  felt  himself  bcmnd  lo  i^pport 
the  present  motion. 

Sir  Jamu  Shaw  had  bat  a  few  words  to 
trouble  the  House  wilh.  Aft^^tbe  very 
able  manner  in  which  his  hon.  colleague 
liad  opened  the  question,  it  would  be  a 
proof  of  bad  taste  in  him  to  attempt  to  go 
o?er  the  same  ground.  He  agreed  with 
his  hon.  colleaeue  in  all  he  had  said  as  to 
the  general  right  of  the  subject  to  petition; 
The  Common  Hall  was  legally  conyened ; 
.  ft  was  presided  over  by  the  lord  mayor, 
the  assembly  was  most  numerous  and  res- 
pectable, and  he  contended  that  the  livery 
had  a  right  to  present  their  petitions  to 
the  king  on  the  throne.  On  this  account 
lie  conceived  it  to  have  been  the  doty  of 
his  Majesty's  ministers  to  have  advised 
his  Majesty  to  receive  it  on  the  throne, 
and  upon  these  grounds  he  should  vote  for 
the  Resolution. 

Mr.  Secretary  Ryder  considered  the 
worthy  aldermen  as  led  astray  by  their 
aympiUhy  for  the  rights  of  the  city.  If 
he  understood  the  motion,  it  was  intended 
aa^  a  direct  charge  against  bis  Majesty's 
tadinisters^  for  bavins  infringed  the  right  of 
the  subject  to  petition.  But  if  that  was 
^e  object  of  the  hon.  alderman,  his  mo< 
tion  did  not  go  far  enough ;  because,  if  his 
liajest3r's  ministers  had  actually  violated 
the  rights  of  the  subject  to,  petition,  they 
ought  to  meet  not  an  implied  censure,  but 
s  direct  animadversion.  He  was  con- 
▼inced,  however,  that  in  a  very  few  words 
lie  could  satisfy  the  House,  that  there  was 
BO  ground  for  the  motion.  The  question 
was,  whether  the  livery  of  London  had 
rights  in  this  respect  which  did  not  belong 
to  other  classes  of  the  community ;  for  it 
was  not  pretended  that  ministers  had  re« 
fused  to  them  what  they  granted  to  others. 
He  acknowledged  that  ministers  did  ad- 
Tise  his  Majesty  not  to  grant  the  livery 
more  than  was  allowed  to  his  other  sub* 
jects.  The  hon.  alderman  had  correctly 
etated,  that  there  were  three  modes  of  pre* 
aenting  petitions,  1st,  To  the  king  upon 
the  throne,  when  alone  an  answer  was  re- 
turned ;  2d,  At  the  levee,  when  the  peti- 
tion was  given  to  his  Majesty,  who  imme- 
diately handed  it  to  the  lord  in  waiting ; 
the  public  levees  however  having  been  tor 
aome  years  discontinued,  owing  to  the  de- 
fect oSf  his  Majesty's  sight,  the  Sdmode 


that  of  transmitting  petitions  through 
the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state.  This 
tlia  citiMDf  of  Landoa  had  an  opportunity 


of  doing  in  common  ^ith  the  real  of  fala 
Majest]r^  mbjects.  As 'to  the  right  of 
presenting  a  petition  to  the  king  upon  tho 
thrpne,  this  was  confined  to  the  uoirer^ 
sities  and  the  corporation  of  London.  Am 
to  what  had  been  said  of  the  case  of  I775« 
he  would  appeal  to  that  to  show  that  eved 
the  persons  who  then  claimed  the  right 
could  not  have  thought  they  possessed  it 
The^iines  were  then  somewhat  similar  to 
the  present;  there  was  much  popular  fer- 
ment abroad.  Mn  Wilkes  was  then  in 
the  height  of  his  popularity,  and  not,  what 
he  afterwards  described  himself,  a  Tolcaoo 
extinct,  but  a  volcano  in  the  fall  blaze  of 
explosion  and  eruption.  What  had  been 
the  conduct  of  Wilkes  on  that  occasion  ? 
Lord  Hertford's  letter  was  dated  the  llth 
of.  April ;  and  one  would  suppose,  that  if 
Mr.  Wilkes  was  convinced  of  the  right,  ha 
would  have  applied  to  Parliament,*  as  the 
hon.  alderman  now  did,  or  have  called  a 
Common  Hall  to  vote  resolutions  respect- 
ing it.  But  no — he  did  not  answer  lord 
Hertford's  letter  till  the  2d  of  May.  He 
did  not  take  any  notice  of  the  subject  in 
Parliament,  though  the  prorogation  did 
not  take  place  till  the  26th  of  May  ;  and 
it  was  not  till  the  24th  of  June  that  the 
Common-Hall  was  called,  and  passed  reso- 
lutions nearly  similsur  to  those  voted  in  the 
first  week  of  January  in  the  present  year. 
And  was  this  precedent  to  be  relied  on, 
whan  not  one  of  the  boute  Jtu'i  of  the 
day,  until  after  the  lapse  of  so  long  a 
period,  ever  thought  of  any  step  to  be 
taken  on  the  subject }  A  resolution  had 
even  been  moved  in  Parliament  by  Mr. 
Sawbridge,  which  omitted  all  allusions  to 
the  case  of  the  petition.  His  Majesty's 
ministers,  in  the  advice  they  gave  his  Ma* 
jesty,  had  no  idea  of  disrespect  to  the  city 
of  London ;  all  they  desired  was,  to  place 
the  livery  in  the  same  situation  with  other 
classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects.  In  this 
they  had  done  no  more  than  that  House 
usually  did.  Parliament  would  not  sofier 
any  class  to  petition  affainst  a  tax  bill, 
with  the  exception  of  the  corporatiooof 
London.  Because  the  corporation  of  Lon- 
don had  the  privilege  of  presenting  ita 
petitions  by  its  sheriflBs,  at  the  bar,  the 
House  received  them  as  not  knowing  their 
contents ;  but  the  petitions'  firom  all  other 
descriptions  of  subjects  were  required  to 
be  opened  by  some  member  in  his  place. 
(The  risht  hon.  gent  here  read  a  pasmge 
from  Mr.  Hataell's  book,  shewing  that  oa 
one  occasion  the  petition  of  the  corporis 
tion  had  been  receired  on  oparticnlar  og» 
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Qttired  to  state  tbe  ibfttter  of  the  petition 
from  the  liTery  on  the  same  sabject.)  As 
to  the  obserration  of  the  hon.  alderman, 
that  petitioDS  given  in  to  the  secretary  of 
state  never  were  seen  by  his  Majesty^  be 
ooQid  only  assure  the  House,  that  since  he 
had  been  in  office,  he  had  received  no  pe- 
tition vrhich  had  not  reached  his  Majesty. 
The  right  hon.  geiit.  then  adverted  to  the 
Contents  of  his  own  letter  Co  tbe  lord  mayor, 
to  shew  that  he  had  no  wish  to  treat  the 
city  with  contempt,  and  concluded  by 
iaying  that  he  should  oppose  the  motion. 
Lord  Folhuume  said,  that  tbe  honourable 
alderman  had  not  contended  for  the  right 
Of  petioning  his  Majesty  on  ^e  throne,  to 
%rhich  the  whole  of  the  secretary's  obser- 
Nations  applied,  but  oomplained  that  the 
livery  had  been  denied  that  access  to  his 
Majesty's  person,  which  the  law  held  to 
be  the  inherent  right  of  Engliih  subjects. 
This*  he  contended,  was  a  general  subject 
of  complaint,  and  he  adverted  to  a  meet- 
ing of  the  county  of  Berks,  where  this  ob- 
atruction  was  seriously  complained  o£ 
Any  subject  had  even  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  present  reign  the  right  to  giye 
a  petition  into  his  Majesty's  hand.  In 
consequence  of  the  unfortunate  case  of 
Jilargaret  Nicholson,  a  regulation  was 
•dopted,  that  petitions  should  only  be  pre* 
eented  at  the  levee.  Now  this  was  aone 
^way,  and  nothing  remained  but  trans- 
mission through  the  office^ of  the  secretary 
of  state*  This  was  rather  unsatisfactory, 
considering  that  the  grievance  most  seri- 
ously complained  of  would  often  be  the 
fetaining  of  the  person  in  office  who  was 
|o  transmit  the  petition.  Tbe  right  hon. 
secretary  said,  he  believ^  that  the  peti- 
tions sent  to  his  office  haid  been  transmit- 
ted. This  belief  of  his  was  a  comfortable 
assurance  to  those  whose  rights  to  petition 
his  Majesty  \m  person  were  considered  as 
inherent.  This  mode  afforded  them  an 
admirable  security  for  the  transmission  of 
their  grievances  to  the  royal  ear !  There 
were,  however,  stories  afloat  about  peti- 
tions having  been  found  in  the  pigeon* 
holes  of  the  secretary  of  state's  omce,  un- 
opened and  unpresented.  Another  suspi- 
cious circumstance  was,  that  all  petitions 
to  the  King  were  not  published  in  the 
Gaaette,  though  the  complimentary  ad- 
dresses in  praise  of  ministers^  &c.  were 
aure  to  be  there,  with  a  comment,  that 
they  had  been  most  graciously  received. 
But  who  saw  theror  any  petitions,,  com- 
idaiiiiAg  of  fruitless  and  ridiculous  axpe- 


»  when  sir  Waihin  Lewes  was  re-  (  ditions,  &c.?  Me  had  seen  a  leMer  from 

the  right  hon^  secretary  himself,  denyins 
that  he  was  under  any  obligation  to  read 
such  petitions  to  his  Majesty  ^  and  thuv 
were  the  people  debarred  Irom  that  access 
to  the  Sovereign  which  the  law  called 
their  inherent  right.  The  hon.  secretary 
bad  compared  the  present  times  with  those 
of  1775.  He  (lord  F.)  had  no  doubt  thai 
posterity  would  regard  the  claims  of  tha 
present  day  against  tbe  exercise  of  undua 
power  by  the  House,  in  the  same  light  aa 
tbe  claims  of  those  days  were  regarded  by 
the  people  of  the  present  day.  The  ro« 
sistance  then  made  to  the  undue  exercise 
of  power  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  kp« 
prooation  of  the  present  day,  and  so  wduld 
the  present  resistance  be  sanctioned  by 
the  approbation  of  posterity. 

Mr.  R.  Dundat  said  that  the  objection 
to  the  mode  of  transmitting  petitiooi 
through  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state 
seemed  to  be  that  tbe  secretary  was  under 
no  obligation  to  read  them  to  the  King. 
But  supposing  they  were  presented  at  the 
levee,  what  greater  security  could  there 
be  that  they  would  be  read  ?  They,  were 
in  both  cases  given  to  his  Majesty  with 
other  public  papers  to  be  pernsed  at  Uie 
time  most  convenient  for  him.  The  letter 
to  which  the  noble  lord  alluded  was  ad« 
dressed  to  M^for  Cartwright,  who  had 
requested  an  audience  of  his  Majesty  to 
state  liis  opinions  on  public  affitici  and 
this  being  refused,  he  reanired  some  sr» 
curity  of  the  secretary  or  state  that  he 
would  read  his  address  to  the  King.  This 
was  impossible — the  secretary  could  only 
send  them  with  other  papers.  It  never 
had  been  tbe  custom  to  publish  all  ad* 
dresses  and  petitions  in  the  Gaaette.  No* 
thing  was  established  against  minister^ 
except  it  Could  be  shewn  that  they  had 
deviated  from  the  usual  practice.  He 
could  not  believe  that  the  people  of  this 
country  were  discontented  with  the  pre* 
sent  mode  of  presenting  petitions  through 
tbe  medium  of  the  secretary  of  state, 
when  they  considered  the  causes  to  which 
this  was  owing. 

Mr.  Honter  did  not  know  whether  it 
was  that  the  ministers  did  not  understand 
the  question,  or  purposely  avoided  it,  from 
being  unable  to  answer.  The  speech  of 
the  first  speaker  from  the  treasury  refer, 
red  solely  to  the  claim  of  petitioning  on 
the  throne,  which  his  hon,  friend  had  ex* 
pressly  waved.  The  hon.  secretary  had 
waodered  firom  the  real  question  to  talk 
of  his  voloaiiosj  and  had  even  rasarted  to 
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a  foteiffi  language  for  UTedi^.  Thim 
question  was  of  the  moat  vital  imporkance 
in  itself^  and  still  aaora  important  from  the 
matmdr  in  which  it  bad  been  received. 
He  then  dwelt  npon  the  highly  inde- 
corous, uidelioate>  and  improper  manner 
in  which  the  ministers  endeavoured  to 
defend  themselves  bj  dirditing  the  veil 
frotn  the  infirmities  of  their  Sovereign. 
It  was  impossible  for  the  Hoose  to  believe 
tfafllt  his  Majesty  was  not  in  a  state  per- 
fectly Competent  to  the  discharge  of  that 
rodst  hnportant  of  duties^  the  giving  a 
proper  attention  to  the  complaints  of  his 
aubjects*  If  it  were  otherwise,  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  the  House  to  order  an  in- 
testigation^  But  they  knew  that  this  was 
not  necessary,  and  must  therefore  repro- 
bate the  mode  of  defence  to  which  minis- 
ters resorted*  The  claim  of  the.  livery 
was  founded  upon  what  for  a  century  and 
a  half  had  been  considered  as  the  most  in- 
valnable  rights  of  £nglishnienf,  which 
would  be  nugatory  without  access  to  his 
Majesty's  person.  Even  in  the  worst 
sines-^in  those  of  Charles  the  IId«  &c* 
this  access  had  not  been  refosed.  The 
most  corrupt  mihisters  had  no  idea  that  it 
coaki  be  refused.  How  complete  would 
faarre  been  their  triumph  if  they  had  dis- 
cjovered  tlie  practice  which  had  of  late 
prevailed !  It  was  th^  right  of  the  livery 
of  London,  as  it  was  of  all  other  British 
apbjeotsy  to  have  access  to  the  royal  per- 
~    and  it  waa  the  refusal  which  was 


cOmplfltined  af.  Petitions  ought  certainly 
alw^ystob^ respectful  and  decoroufi-*-whe- 
shar  ta  the  uroirn  or  psirKament  (Hear ! 
beer!)  He  understood  that  cheer,  and  in 
ansv^fer  la  it  said,  that  he  thought  same 
lale  peldiiona  were  exactly  the  reverse  of 
what  the ideaof  a  petition  implied.  There 
was  in  the  tenor  and  even  in  the  expres- 
sion sometbhisg  that  warranted  the  belief 
4hat  other  objiects  were  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  ihimers  than  a  mere  complaint 
bf  grievances.  But)  on  the  other  hand, 
tbe  obstruction  of  petitions,  properly  so 
tailed,  was  a  subversion  of  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  land. 

Upon  a  division  the  numbers  were — 
Far  tba  motion,  51^^Against  it  13^ — 
Majority,*  96. 

IKino's  Message  belatiko  to  the 
DtfRB  OF  Bftoaswiciu]  On  our  re-admis- 
aion  into  the  gallery  we  found  Mr.  Whit^ 
bread  spedctng  ajfainst  the  reception  of 
Ihe  RepMt  of  the  Commiltee  upon  the 
King's  Message  relatit«  to  the'  grant  of 
«  ^num  t»  the  Oubo  of  Braatmck 


,    Mr.   3fcfiwf  had  na  oiijeclitNi  to    Ae 
making  af  an  ample  provision   in    tliis 
etee  ;  but  thought  that  any  grant  deeaied 
necessary  should  rather  be  ohargad  apoif 
the  droits  of  the  admiralty ;    but  before 
this  grant  was  acceded  to,  he  wished  t» 
know  what  were  the  circumstances  of  tli« 
duke  of  Brunswick.    It  was  nnderat<MNl 
that  a  new  military    establishment   bad 
been  created,  from  which  ,that  prince  de- 
rived an  emolument  of  from  S  to  5,O00iL 
a  year.     Now  if  that  were  the  cane,    he 
mast  think,  with  every  disposition  to'  be 
liberal  to  this  prince,  that  from  joatice 
to  the  country  the  proposed  grant  was 
excessive. 

The  Chanedhr  of  the  Ex<Aequer  aaid 
that  the  €moiofnent  deriv^  by  the  dtflie 
from  the  military  establishment  alluded 
to,  did  not  exceed  15  ^  1600f.  a  year  ; 
and  to  the  droits  of  the  admiralty,  that  he 
oould  net^  from  Its  nature,  consider  it  aa  a 
resource  upon  which  to  fis  a  peraaanCnl 
charge. 

Mr,  Tienuy  wished  to  know  what  was 
the  amount  of  the  sum  on  band  as  droita 
of  admiralty  ?  This  informttion  he  re- 
quired in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it 
would  be  sufficient,  by  a  transfer  into  the 
consolidated  fund,  to  purchase  the  pro* 
posed  annuity  of  the  Duke  of  Bmnswich. 

Mr.  Paiionky,  considering  that  th« 
duchess  of  Brunswick  had  an  allowance 
of  tO,000/.  a  year,  felt  himself  obliged, 
however,  reluctantly,  to  observe,  that 
5,000/.  a  year  would  be  quite  a  sufficient 
grant  to  the  son. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  was  then 
agreed  to^and  leave  given  to  bring  in 
the  bill. 


HOUSE   OF   LORDS. 


TWsdoy,  Mojf  8. 

[CauELTT  TO  Animals'  Bill.]  ^pon 
the  motion  of  lord  Erskine,  the  Hoose 
went  into  a^Committee  on  this  bill. 

Lord  EUenborough  objected  to  the 
words ''  or  otherwise  abuse,"  as  too  large 
and  general  in  their  comprehension^  and 
which  might,  in  his  opinion,  produce  a 
number  of  evil  efiects.  He  would  recosn* 
mend  the  omission  of  these  words  en* 
tirely,  and  from  reconsideration  be  was  also 
inclined  to  object  to  the  other  words,*'  cut, 
wound  ;''  for  when  the  law  came  to  be 
applied,  he  was  not  sure  but  the  term  cot 
might  be  extended  to  the  cutting  of  a 
whip,  winch  would  be  a  conseqoenceaot 
desired  by  ins  nubble  and  learned  friend. 
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TlieiaftM  kia4  of  objection  would  apply 
to  the  term  *«  wound ;  but  u  to  the  word 
'<  oiaiiD/'  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  iti 
legal  definition.  He  would»  therefore, 
fir«t  propose  thit  amendment,  "  That  the 
wordi,  *  cut,  wound/  be  left  out,  for  the 
purpose  of  inserting, '  kill,  stab  ','*  which 
would  be  less  dangerous  in  their  applica- 
tion. 

Lord  Erskmt  conceived  that  the  words 
'which  preceded  those  objected  to  by  his 
aoblo  and  learned  friend,  would  ha?e  pre- 
"vented  their  misinterpretation ;  because 
il  must  have  been  evident  to  a  jury,  that 
the  cutting,  wounding,  or  otherwise  abusinff 
liad  been  committed  maliciously,  and 
with  wanton  cruelty.  He  had  thought  it 
«SEpedienl  to  address  their  lordships  affain 
en  the  bill,  and  its  principle ;  but  he  bad 
received  more  letters  than  would  fill  three 
inch  trunks  as  that  on  their  lordship's  ta- 
ble, from  all  parts  of  the  country  ;  detail- 
ing the  most  horrid  acts  of  cruelty.  He 
bad  received  one,  only  yesterday,  from  a 
respectable  gentleman  in  the  country, 
wherein  was  detailed  the  cruel  act  of  a 
nan,  who  had  destroyed  two  maret,  by 
thrusting  the  handle  of  his  whip  into  their 
bodies.  He  had  shewn  this  letter  to  his 
noble  and  learned  friend,  and  it  appeared, 
that  although  the  offenc<i  were  tried  at  the 
assises,  it  was  not  punishable  under  the 
statute,  because  no  malice  could  be  proTed 
ngainst  the  owner.  When  he  first  brought 
this  subject  under  their  consideration,  he 
iMid  suggested  that  the  laws  which  existed 
only  regarded  the  treatment  of  animals,  so 
far  as  it  was  connected  with  the  owner- 
ship and  dominion  of  man.  fiut  the  at- 
tending to  the  filling  of  the  animal  itself 
and  preventing  cruelty  from  a  considera- 
tion of  its  suffering;  was  certainly  new, 
and  deserved  to  be  considered  ao  an  mra 
in  legislation.  Still  his  noble  and  learned 
friend  had  thought  it  expedient  to  propose 
the  alteration  be  mentioned,  and  he  was 
sure  that  such  was  his  knowledsre  of  that 
noble  and  learned  lord,  that  he  bad  done 
so  from  mature  consideration,  and  a  sense 
of  duty,  that  he  was  willing  to  agree  with 
him,  rather  than  dissent  from  auuority  be 
so  much  respected. 

Lord  EUeabormtgh  could  not  help  dif- 
fering in  some  degree  with  his  noble  and 
learned  friend.  He  bad  strong  objections 
to  making  a  new  era  in  legislation  upon 
this  point.— .He  was  of  opinion  that  the 
moral  sense  of  mankind  was  sufficient, 
as  it  hitherto  had  been,  for  the  protection 
of  animals  {;  and  it  was  to  be  obKrTed 
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that  in  no  country  under  die  sun  was  there 
any  system  of  legislation  for  the  protec-  ■ 
tion  of  animals,  except  so  far  as  related  to 
the  interests  of  man.  He  was  not  ther^ 
fore  prepared  to  approve  altogether  of  tb^ 
principle  of  the  bill ;  but  at  any  rate  it 
was  incumbent  upon  the  House  to  render 
its  enactments  so  definite  and  certain,  tk\at 
it  might  not  be  rendered  an  instrument  of 
vexation  and  oppression.  It  was  with  this 
view  he  had  moved  his  amendment ;  and 
he  must  also  object  to  the  bill  bemg  ex- 
tended, as  it  was  at  present,  to  sheep  an^ 
swine.  Those  were  animals  very  apt  to 
trespass ;  and  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  if 
applied  with  respect  to  them,  might  lead 
to  great  oppressions.  A  pig  might  get  into 
a  cottage,  and  be  eating  the  cottager^s  po» 
tatoes  ;  the  cottaser  might  strike  the  pig 
with  a  shovel,  and  for  thus  wounding  the 
pig  might  under  the  bill  be  imprisons  for 
a  month.  There  were  other  cases  of  op- 
pression which  might  arise  out  of  such  a 
bill,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  that 
it  should  be  very  cautiously  and  de* 
finitely  worded.  With  respect  to  icti 
of  cruelty  committed  publicly  upon  anf* 
mals,  these  were  conira  kmotmcrti,  and 
the  parties  committing  tbem  were  liable  to 
indictment. 

The  Lord  CkanceUor,  in  not  opposing 
the  progress  of  the  bill  in  its  present  stage, 
wished  it  to  be  understood,  that  he  might 
not  thereby  be  considered  as  precluded 
from  saying  content,  or  not  content,  to  tho 
passing  of  we  bill,  according  to  the  shape 
m  which  it  came  out  of  the  Committee,  in 
looking  at  this  bill  for  the  protection  of 
animals,  he  could  not  help  asking,  why  aa 
the  ox  was  mentioned  the  bull  was  not 
also  included  ? 

The  Earl  of  Lemderdak  was  decidedly 
hostile  to  the  bill,  conceiving  that  tho 
moral  sense  of  mankind  was  amply  suffi- 
cient for  the  protection  of  animals,  and 
that  nothing  could  be  more  dangerous  than 
attempting  to  enforce  principles  of  mo- 
rality or  humanity  by  legislation. 

Lord  Hedndak  objected  altogether  to 
legislating  upon  the  principle  now  as- 
sumed. The  bill,  however,  was  deficient 
in  the  very  object  which  it  sought,  as  it 
did  not  extend  its  protection  to  animals, 
which  it  miffht  have  been  supposed  would 
have  naturally  come  under  its  provisions. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  bull  was  not  men- 
tioned, although  it  was  well  known  that 
bulls  Were  cruelly  used  by  being  baited, 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  bull-baiu  were  a 
great  terror  and  annoyance  to  the  neigh- 
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Koarhoot!  M  i^fiich  they  ttol:  place.  As 
ta  the  6ther  otijccts,  embraced  in  the  bill, 
they  were  hoi  fit  for  'the  interference  of 
the  legislature^  as  they  4  id  not  ^oncefn 
the  advantage  or  the  injury  of  tnan.  He 
#a8  r^ady  tp  allovir  the  purest  iibtives  to 
the  noble  and  learned  lord,  but  perhaps 
lie  had  80  Ions  contemplated  this  sabject» 
that  his  mind  bad  be/*ome  so  heated,  ad  to 
|>reveut  the  exercise  of  his  cool  discre- 
tion. 

Lord  Erskint  said,  if  his  mihd  had  b^en 
(00  much  heated,  he  thought  tbe  minds  of 
bther  noble  lords  had  been  too  long  cfold 
iti  the  expression  of  their  oppositldn  t6 
the  principles  of  this  bill.  He  thought 
there  was considerableinconsistency^whe'n 
he  recol letted  the  unanimous  support  the 
bill  had  received  the  last  session^  when 
there  were  present  UO  peers.  No  one 
had  intimated  his  objection,  except  the 
fioble  and  learned  lord  ^ho  had  last  ad- 
dressed them.  In  the  House  of  Cbm- 
irions,  though  opposition  was  made,  it  wa^ 
read  the  second  time  with  the  consent  of 
k  Ikrge  majority,  and  would  have  passdd, 
Sf  it!  hkd  not  beeri  at  the  end  ofthe  seKsion, 
tvhen  th^re  were  scatcely  members  to 
ferm  a  House.  He  was  surprised  to  hear 
what  had  fallen,  and  the  revolution  which 
ftad  been  eflbctcd  in  their  lordships'  nirids; 
iknd  he  was  more  surprised  that  his  noble 
friead  (Lauderdale)  should  itititaate  hlA 
dividing  the  House,  at  the  present  tiitte, 
tvhen  he  was  in  the  House,  yesterday;  and 
j^ve  ri6  opposition  to  the  Second  reading. 
His  noble  friend  had  ndt  been  present  last 
B^s^on ;  but  if  he  had  [efl  his  ovm  hobby- 
Ikorse  at  that  time,  and  alttended  to  his 
duty  in  that  House,  it  would  have  been 
better  for  his  health,  and  of  greater  service 
to  the  country.  They  had  been  suffici- 
ently told  of  :Spain,  and  hh  hoWe  friend 
bad  introduced  the  Spanish  mode  of  per- 
forating the  sp?ne  ;  but  iri  tiie  argomentls 
'used,  he  was  sure  his  noble  friend  could 
Hot  be  serious.  No  ^uch  acts  of  butchers 
could  fall  under  the  construction  of  this 
bill.  If  their  lordships  should  now  alter 
fhcif  mind,  it  was  not  his  fault  that  he 
had  brought  the  subject  under  their  con- 
sideration ;  for  they  had  extehded  to  him 
every  encouragement  to  believe  they  con- 
curred with  him  in  the  pr6priay  of  the 
ih^asure.  ^  For  himself  he  had  not  altered 
his  mind  in  the  smallest  degree  on  the 

} Principle  and  necessity  of  the  bill,  and  he 
rusted  their  lordships  would  Hot  take  this 
•  opportunity  of  dividing  the  House,  when 
U  was  not  lammooed,  and  they  bad  not 


thdoght  proper  to  oppose  th6 

ing* 

Lord  HoUahd  was  stire,  tfaoi  his   noble 
and  learned  friend  need  not  hftre  justified 
bis  conduct ;   for  whatever  misht  be  the 
difference  of  sentiment  6D  the  bill,  there 
must  be  attribtited  t6  thttt  noble  and  learn- 
ed lord  every  good  stnd  honourable  mo- 
tive.    It  was  with  diffidence  and   great 
pain  to  his  feelings,  that  he  difiered  in 
ophiion  from  him  on  the*  present  que^km  ; 
not  only  from  his  personal  respect  lor  him. 
but  from  the  esteem  he  entertained  for  fak 
talefats  and  good  qualities,  and  fbr  his  past 
sertices  in  maintaining  the  law  of  this 
country ;   for  which,  in  his  homble  judg- 
ment, without  Invidioiis  distkiclioB,  the 
country  were  more  indebted  to  htm^  than 
any  Uwyer,  for  a  number  of  ^ears^  Bwery 
one  must  acknowledge,  that  if  all  acto  of 
cruelty  could  be  pretented,  it  would  be  a 
most  desirable  object  on  the  part  of  hu- 
manity.   But  it  was,  in  his  Mind,  ones- 
tiohablei  how  far  the  interference  of  le- 
gislation #ould  accomplish  the  deiired 
ends  of  the  best  motives.    Matty  attenpcf 
had  been  made,  at  different  times,  to  en- 
force the  laws  of  God  and  morality,  bof 
they  were  generally  productive  of  eflects 
opposite  to  the  wi^es  of  humanity.    It 
^as  on  the  same  ground  that  intol^ranee 
was  the  usual  result  6f  religious  laws.   He 
should  be  the  last  man  to  permit  cruel 
acts ;   he  viewed  them  with  detcislarAon ; 
but  he  dotibted  of  the  benefit  of  legislatrve 
interference.     He  should  rather  rece«i- 
inend  the  reverend  prelates  to  impress  tht 
people  with  a  sense  of  their  tn^ral  duty, 
and  an  aversion  to  all  acts  of  craelty. 
His  noble  and  learned  friend  was  entitled 
to  thanks  for  his  eJcertiond  in  this  caose, 
and  the  speech  which  he  delivbred,  last 
session,  but  which  he  had  hot  the  bleasare 
of  hearing,  though  he  bad  the  satttfactien 
of  reading  it,  had  done  honour  16  his  abi- 
lities and  feelings,  and  must  have  beei 
productive  of  beneficial  efiecta  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said  a  few  words  in 
explanation  of  his  conduct ;  and  con- 
cluded by  recommending  his  noble  and 
learned  friend  to  move  foft  the  re-tommit* 
ment  ofthe  bill  on  a  certain  day,  and  that 
the  lords  be  snmrooned  for  that  purpose. 
He  would  move,  ^That  lord  Walsinghaia 
do  leave  the  chair.''-«Agreed  to. 

Lord  EiMne  then  moved,  **  That  the 
bill  be  recommitted  this  day  se'nnighl, 
and  that  the  lords  be  sommoaed." 
dered. 
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[PfiriTION  ritOH   TBB   LiVlftT  Or  LoN- 
DON,  RBS^£CTJV6  TB^  CoMMCTTAL  OJ  SlU 

F.  BuJtPBTT,  &c.]  Sir  WiUiamCuriiiT^fe 
and  tt^O^,  that  \»  held  in  bi«  band  ^  Pie- 
titioa  froo^  tbe  Lord  Mayor,  A\derp^, 
$md  Livery  of  the  City  of  Lopdo^^  in 
CommoQ-iiall  asfembled,  whjcb  be  was 
.dqtired  to  preset  to  the  House.  Tli«  pp- 
titionersy  amoi^  olher  tbing^/  be  obser?- 
ed,  iezpresae^  ^>f  sorrow  fuid  regret  at 
certain  proceed  inn  of  this  ^ouse,  aod 
jtated  grievances  tor  which  l^y  desired 
»  r/^O^edy ;  thai  it  had  been  declare^  i^ 
this  HoQse^  that  t^ie  doors  pf  J'arliame^t 
abould  be  open  wide  to  petitioqf,  yjod 
.therefore  tjbey  came  for  relief.  Th/e  bm- 
bayonet  said,  it  was  but  fair  be  shovV^ 
laieQtiQB  to  the  House,  that  the  peiiiicip 
W9tf  not  exactly  the  petition  of  tbe  whole 
body  of  the  Livery ;  because^  though  the 
hall  was  rather  fuli«  yet  there  were  many 
^thousands  not  prci^nt.  At  ihe  same  time, 
he  must  declare,  that  the  meeting  was 
constitutionally  convened  by  the  Loid 
Mayor,  and  tiie  sentiments  ofthe  Petition 
were  those  of  ^e  Livery  so  assembled- 
The  petitioners,  observed  the  bon.  ba- 
ronet, after  statins  certain  grievances  of 
which  they  complain,  beg  tnis  I^use  Jto 
.re-copsider  the  meaaures  lately  adopted 
with  reference  to  the  como^ittal  of  Itfr. 
Jones,  and  sir  F.*  Bordett,  to  retrace  its 
/Itepsmd  to  ^puoge  from  the  Jooroals 
the  resolutions  come  to  on  that  ocqasion. 
Now,  these  sentiments,  thongh  cotping 
from  the  livery,  it  is  my  duty  to  convey 
.to  th#  House,  as  one  of  the  represeotaiiv^s 
of.  the  city  of  London,  yet  I  must  declare 
that  they  are  very  far  from  being  my  own. 
The  Petition  was  then  brougiit  op  and 
read  by  tlie  Clerk  at  the  table,  ^  follows : 

''  To  the  honourable  the  Commons  o^  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  in  Parliament  assembled. — 
The  humble  Address,  Remonstrance, 
;ind  Petition  of  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Aldermen,  and  Liverv  of  the  City  of 
London,  in  Common  Hall  assembled, 
this  4th  day  of  May,  lt$10. 

"  We,  the  Lord  Mi^or,  Alderman,  and 
Livery  of  the  city  of  Londoo,  in  common 
J>aU  aasemUed,  beg  leave,  with  feelings 
of  the  most  anxious  concern,  to  present 
this  .oor  «huniUe  Addcess,  Petition,  and 
Semonstrance  ;  and  we  earnestly  entreat 
four  honanrahle  House  to  giva  fee  it  a 


fiivourabje  recepU^f ;  fbf  h^  can  wp 
bope  hf  redress  and  relief,  if  ih«  bar^ 
i^BXj^ffkfinX  fii  tbe  wropg^  find  grie?a,nce9  of 
vrl¥^h  w^  copplf^ip  be  rfjected  ;  We  a,lsp 
^^9  yow  bonpurable  ^ouse  ^o  believe, 
ihat  in  tW  language  we  may  ^ave  occa- 
sion, and  are  indeed  compfijed  to  employ, 
no  oBkn^  i^  ii^endi4  tp  ypMr  honourable 
Hovse. 

"  Tbe  ^ircpmstance  which  most  deeply 
ji^Sicts  ^,  and  v?bicb  most  strongly  imp^fs 
MB  at  this  tio^e  t9  approach  your  bonoura* 
Jbje  Hpo^  }h  ivhat  appears  to  \\s  to  have 
been  ojfi  yoor  part,  a  violation  ofthe  per- 
sonal security  of  tbe,  people  of  the  lai}^. 
W«  hwnbJy  ^ePP^ive,  that,  wii^ot  law, 
and  against  Ifiw,  yQU  have  iqaprisoncd  two 
of  your  .&Uo.w./(ubi^*ts,  and  t£at  without  a 
tr.ial#  witboiit  a  hesM^ing.  you  have  caw- 
demned|tbem.  Law  /equir^  l^al  process 
and  trial  by  J9ry  of  our  e%i:^s.  Ju^qe 
demands  thatnopexaoo  shall  beprpaecmor^ 
juror,  jjudge  and  es/scntipoer,  in  his  own 
/canse.  We  beg  leaive  to.eypress  09^  cpo* 
vicAion  that  this  eternal  principle  af  iw- 
mutable  justice  cannot  be  annulled  by 
any  House  ipf  Commons,  by  any  King,  b^ 
any  parliament,  by  any  leginlatur^  upon 
eaitjtt  Bptit  ap^ars  to  us  tb^t  ypor 
honoDrable  House  hare,  an  the  instanees 
of  Mr.  John  Gale  Jones  and  #ir  Francis 
Burdett,  assumed,  apcumnlated,  andax^r- 
cised  all  these  offices. 

«<  We  teel  it  a  .du^y  which  w/e  owe  to 
yott,  to  onrsel ves,  to  our  posterity >  to  staCr» 
that,  in  our  oon^epticfi,  this  jurisdiction  is 
unfounded  ;  and  we  humbly,  but  firn^ 
declare  our  opinion  agaiiwt  the  existence 
of  thiapower  in  any  hands;— -ajurisdictiem 
unknown  te  us,  a  power  above  the  law, 
and  which  coold  be  enforced  only  by  roi- 
litarv  violence  ;  a  violence  mjide  mani- 
fest by  the  bresJcing  open  of  an  English- 
man's caetle,  made  by  the  preceding  and 
subsequent  murdar  of  peaceable  and  un- 
offending  citiaens. 

•*  Permit  us  bombly  to  observe,  tbat.tbe 
construction  of  your  honourable  House 
prevents  our  surprise  at  this  conduct  of 
your  honourable  House*  We  will  not 
enter  into  the  details,  so  often  and  so  abl  v 
atated  to  yoor  honourable  House,  by  which 
it  appeafWt  that  upwards  of  SQO  members 
of  your  honoivable  Honse,  in  Lngland  aod 
Walesooly,are  noteleeted  by  the  people, 
in  any  hmiest  sense  of  tbe  word  people  ; 
but  are  sent  to  your  honourable  House  by 
the  absolute  nomination  or  powerful  in- 
^■enee  of  about  160  peers  and  others,  9s 
averred  in  a  Petition  to  yonr  honourable 
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House  in  the  year  1791 »  and  whicb  re- 
mains on  your  Journals  UDcontroverted. 
This  is  the  great  consijiutioHal  disease  of 
our  country.  This  is  the  true  root  of  all 
evils,  corruptions,  and  oppressions,  under 
which  we  labour,  if  it  be  not  eradicated; 
the  nation  must  perish. 

"  In  support  of  this  our  sincere  convic- 
tion,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  never-to- 
be-forgotten  vote  of  your  honourable 
House,  refusing  to  examine  evidence  on  a 
charge  against  lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr. 
Perceval,  then  two  of  the  King's  mi nisters, 
for  trafficking  in  seats  in  your  honourable 
House. 

'« We  remember  well,  that  when  it  was 
gravely  averred,  and  proof  offered,  in  a 
Petition  which  stood  on  your  Journals,  and 
the  complaints  thereof  unredressed  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  ''« That  seats.for 
legislation  in  the  House  of  Commons  were 
as  notoriously  rented  and  bought  as  the 
standings  for  cattle  at  a  fiiir,''  the  then 
honourable  House  treated  the  assertion 
with  affected  indignation,  and  the  minister 
threatened  to  punish  the  Petitioner,  for 
presenting  a  scandalous  and  libellous  Pe« 
tition.  But  we  have  lived  to  see  a  House 
of  Commons  avow  the  traffic,  and  screen 
those  accused  of  this  breach  of  law  and 
right,  because  it  has  been  equally  com- 
mitted by  alt  parties,  and  was  a  practice 
*'  as  notorious  as  the  sun  at  noon  day.'' 
At  this  vote,  and  at  these  practices,  we 
feel  as  *•  our  ancestors  would  have  felt," 
and  cannot  repress  the  expression  of  **  our 
indignation  and  disgust." 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  may  we 
not  be  permitted  to  ask,  where  is  your 
justice,  where  your  dignity  ?  Mr.  John 
Gale  Jones  is  confined  %vithin  the  walls  of 
Newgate,  for  an  alleged  olfence  against 
yourselves,  which,  if  committed  against  any 
ether  subjects  of  these  realms,  or  even 
against  the  King  himself,  must  have  been 
adjudged  by  the  established  rules  and 
laws  of  the  land  !  Lord  Castlereagh  con- 
tinued to  be  a  principal  minister  of  the 
crown,  an<l  is  now  a  free  member  of  vour 
honourable  House  !  Sir  Francis  Burdelt, 
dragged  by  a  military  force  from  the 
bosom  of  bis  family,  is  committed  to  the 
Tower  f>r  exercising  the  right  of  constitu- 
tional discussion,  common,  and,  indeed, 
undeniable  to  you,  to  us,  to  all !  Mr. 
Spencer  Perceval  continues  a  member  of 
your  honourable  House,  taking  a  lead  in 
your  Heliberation'is,  the  first  minister  of 
the  Crown,  and  the  chief  adviser  of  the 
Royal  Councils ! 


"  Under  the  agonizing  feelings  ei 
by  the  late  imprisonment  of  our  f^llovr 
subjects,  can  it  be  necessary  for  os  to 
capitulate  the  many  instances,  asthiM^i 
pears  to  us,  of  refusals  to  institute  just 
necessary  inquiry  ;    to  pursue-  to  condif^ 

f)unishmcnt  public  delinquents  and  pectt^ 
ators  ;  to  economize  the  means  and  re* 
sources  of  the  state  ;  to  administer  to  tfae 
people  relief  and  redress  for  the  ▼arioas 
disgraces  which  the 'national  honour   has 
sustained,    for    the    lavish    profusion    of 
British  blood  and  treasure,  extravagaotly 
wasted  in  ill-contrived  and  fruitless  caor- 
pai^ns,  and  more  particularly  in  the  bi^> 
miliating  and  ignominious  expedition  to 
the  coast  of  Holland,  in  which  the  great- 
est armament  that  ever  left  our  shores 
was  exposed  to  the  scorn,  contempt  and 
ridicule  of  the  enemy  ;    and  the  flower  of 
the  British  army  left  ingloriously  to  perish 
in  the  pestilential  marshes  of  Walcheren, 
without  succour !  wi thou t necessity  !  with- 
out  object  !  without  hope  ! 

<'  These  ftnd  similar  proceedings  of  jroar 
honourable  House  require  no  comment ; 
but  we  cannot,  by  our  silence,  become 
accomplices  in  the  ruin  of  our  country  ; 
and  dare  not  conceal  from  you  the  whole- 
some, though  unpleasant,  truth,  that  they 
appear  to  us  to  have  materially  shaken 
what  remained  of  the  confidence  of  the 
subjects  of  these  realms  in  the  wisdom  of 
your  honourable  House. 

''  We  therefore  humbly,  but  (irmly,  eii- 
treat  you  to  reconsider  your  conduct,  to 
-retrace  your  steps,  and  to  expunge  -from 
Journals  all  your  orders,  declarations,  and 
resolutions,  respecting  Mr*  Gale  Jones  and 
sir  Francis  Burdett ;  and  that  as  sir  Francis 
Burdett  has  not  been  expelled  from  yoor 
ho(H)urabIe  House,  he  be  no  longer  pre- 
vented from  exercising  therein  all  the 
duties  of  a  member  of  the  same. 

"  Above  ail,  we  earnestly  pray  yonr  ho- 
nourable  House,  in  conjunction  with  air 
Francis  Burdett,  and  in  conlbrmity  to  the 
notice  he  has  given,  to  devise  and  adopt 
such  measures  as  will  efiect  an  immediate 
and  radical  reform  in  the  Commons'  House 
of  Parliament,  and  insure  to  the  people  a 
full,  fair,  and  substantial  representation* 
without  which,  they  must  inevitably  cease 
to  exist,  a  great,  a  free,  a  glorious  and  tn« 
dependent  nation." 

Sir  W,  Cwiis  then  moved  that  it  do  lie 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  Secretary  %ifer  stated,  that  he  felt 
less  difficulty  in  objecting  to  the  reception 
4>f  the  petition  firom  the  admifsion  of  tb.e 
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worthy  btti^net  who  prtsented  it,  that  it 
was  not  the  opinion  of  the  great  body  of 
his  comtituents ;  but  eren  were  it  the  ana- 
nioious  opinion  of  the  whole  of  the  livery 
of  London,  he  would  resist  its  reception. 
Why  he  felt  that  to  be  his  duty  he  would 
explain.    In  the  first  place  he  observed 
that  notwithstanding  all  the  pains  bestow- 
ed and  abilities  exerted  in  drawing  up 
the  petition,  it  went  to  carrya  direct  insult 
dpon  the  character  and  dignity  of  that 
House.      It  went  to  traduce  the  whole 
conduct  of  that  House  in  a  manner  per- 
fectly  annecessary^-nncalled  for  by  any 
other  object  than  the  wish  to  degrade  it 
in  the  estimation  of  the  public.      Why 
«sk  that  House  where  was  its  justice  and 
where  was  its  dignity }  It  did  not  rest  sa- 
tisfied with  that  insult,  severe  as  it  was,  but 
proccedt*d  to  commetit  in  the  most  oflTen- 
five  manner  upon  the  construction  of  that 
HouKe,  and  tnat  from  that  construction 
the  petitioners  were  not  surpriznl  at  their 
proceedings.     He  thought  it  was  the  more 
necessary  to  reject  this  petition,  because 
the  ptftitioners  had  endeavnored  to  take 
advantag**  of  whui  hail  passed  on  a  former 
night   relative   to    ano'her    petition,  and 
had  storiiously   and  ar  fully  attempted  to 
word  it  in  such  a  way  a;!  should  steer  clear 
of  the  olijectifins  made  to  that  of  the  fi'ee- 
holders  of  Middlo«rx,  by   jttaiing  trery 
thing  as  opinion  and  not  as  matter  of  fact^ 
but  it  was  clearly   evident  thai' the  inten- 
tion was  the  SAme  as  that  of  the  other,  and 
ihev  only  cloaked /heir  des.gn  under  dif- 
ferent form   o*  Wfirds.  which  were,  in  his 
opinion,  cciuallv  inadmis^ibl**  and  disgust* 
in^;.     If  the  House  p^tmitted  such   peti- 
tions as  this  t(»  tie  on  the  table,  it  would  lose 
its  dignity,  character,  aiul  conseouence  in 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  world.      He  should 
therefore,  wttho*it  trespassing  further  on 
the  time  of  the  House,  move  that  it  be  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  Aldermatf  Combe  said  he  was  ex- 
tremely sorry  to  see  any  opposition  to  this 
petition's  lying  on  the  table.  He  express- 
ed his  grrat  surprise  that  the  right  hon. 
aecretary  should  in  the  first  part  of  his 
speech,  have  assigned,  as  one  reason  for 
objecting  to  it,  that  it  was  not  the  opinion 
of  a  majority  of  the  whole  livery  of  London. 
So  far  at  that  could  be  ascertained  by  a 
public  meeting,  it  certainly  was  the  opi- 
nion  of  the  majority,  and  of  a  very  de. 
cided  majority.  It  was  altogether  impos- 
sible that  the  whole  livery,  which  con- 
sisted of  I2,0(X)  persons,  could  get  into 
^osldiiftll,  for  it  wodd  ncA  bold  half  of 


them.  The  late  meeting  was  legally  call- 
ed together  by  the  authority  of  the  lortl 
mayor,  and  was  as  numerously  attended  ai 
any  he  had  ever  seen ;    and  out  of  3,000 
persons  then  present,  he  believed  that  not 
50  held  up  their  hands  agaiAst  the  reso- 
lutions.    If,  therefore,  the  petiiion  of  such, 
meeting,  according  to  the  arguments  oif 
the  rignt  hon.  secretary,  were  not  to  be ' 
considered  the  legitimate  and  real  sense  of 
the  livery  of  London,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible, upon  simitar  grounds,  to  consider 
the  proceedings  of  that  House  upon  many 
occasions,  as  the  proceedings  of  the  House 
of  Commons,     if,  as  had  been  staled,  or 
rather  insinuated,  by  his  hon.  colleague, 
many  of  those  liverymen  who  were  pre- 
sent had   been  deterred  from  d«:livering 
their  sentiments,  from  a  fear  of  the  recep- 
tion they   woald  meet  with  by   marks  of 
disapprobation  from  the  majority,  they 
certainly  might  have  evinced  ihey  did  not 
approve  of  the  petition,  and  that  it  diii  not 
contain  their  sentiments,  by  holding  -up 
their  hands  against  it.      Every  Hian   had 
the  power  of  doing  that :   and   from  the 
number  who  availed  themselves  of  it  being 
so  (imall,  it  was  evident  that  the  petition 
rontuined  the  opinions  of  nearly  all  who 
Were  present.     He  was   always  sorry  to 
see  the  smallest  interruption  given  to  any 
person  in  iielivf ring   his  stfntim«  nts  at  a 
public  mvc-tmg,  whatever  side  of  the  ques* 
lion  he  might  incline  to  ;  but  it  was  well 
known,  that  in  all  large  popular  m«^etings 
there  was  nn   preventing  grtat  numbers 
from   giving  way  to  then    f4eling«,  and 
shewing  their  disap probation  ol  the  con- 
duct uf  public  men,  which  was  noi  agree- 
al)le  to  what  they  ihoui(ti»  just  and  right. 
As  to  tho.<(eof  the  mitioriiy,  who  did  not 
think  prop<>r  to  express   their  ditsent  lo 
t|)e  petiiion,  in  the   meeting  at  (he  coot . 
m<m  hall,  ami  who  afterwards  met  in  an* 
other  place  fot  the  purpose  of  drawing  up 
other  resoluti'  ns,  by  way  of  a  coonter-de- 
claration  of  the  livery   of  London,  such 
meeting  was  un«|uestionably  illegal — not 
being  covered  by  any  authority,  and  could 
not  tie  an  expression  of  the  public  will  of 
the  livery.     On  the  whole,  he  hoped  the 
House  would  consider  this  matter  with  the 
serious  attention  and  consideration  which 
the  petiiion  of  so  highly  respectable  a  body 
as  the  livery  of  Lmdon  in  common  hall 
assembled,  had  always  been  allowed  to 
merit,  and  that  the  H«>use  would  pause  be- 
fore they  sufiered  tbenselves  to  be  per- 
suaded to  reject  it. 

Sir  W.  Cwrtii,  in  expleuttioD,  §M,  the 
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right  hon.  secretary  bad  certainly  misup- 
prehen()ed  hipi.  lie  did  npt  mean  to  ^state 
^at  the  petition  was  not  the  opinion  of  a 
inajority  of  the  livery  who  werie  present, 
but  merely  that  it  was  not  it^^t  of  a  majority 
of  the  wholei  body* 

Sir  C  Price  said,  he  wished  to  makfi  b 
lew  observations  on  the  present  occasion, 
be  was  clearly  of  opinion,  and  perfectly 
^tisfied  in  his  own  mind,  that  the  House 
C»f.  Commons  had  not,  in  any  of  itf  late 
proceedings,. done  any  thing  which  it  had 
not  a  perfect  right  to  do,  and  as  such  he 
had  given  his  vote  in  the  case  of  all  the 
petitions  which  had  hitherto  been  presented 
on  the  subject.  He  had  attended, the  late 
meeting  of  the  livery  of  London,  but  he 
was  not  permitted  to  state  bis  sentiments, 
or  he  would  have  told  them  freely  and 
fairly,  that  he  thought  the  House  had  acted 
as  it  ought  to  do ;  but  clamour  was  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  he  could  not  obtain 
the  hearing  he  wished  for.  He  was  sure 
this  petition,  though  certainly  that  of  a 
l]K>dy  duly  and  legally  convened,  did  not 
contain  the  sc^niiments  and  opinions  of  a 
majority  of  ihe  whole  livery,  but  merely 
those  of  a  jnnjto,  who  endeavoured  to 
carry  every  measure  relative  to  the  city  of 
London,  in  their  own  way.  The  hon. 
bart.  asserted  thai  the  majority  of  the  livery 
did  not  entertain  the  doctrines  which  the 
petition  contained,  and  he  should  be  unfit 
to  represent  that  city  if  he  did  not  state  so 
much, — He  was  satinied  from  the  declara- 
tion issued  at  tbfi  counter  meeting,  that 
the  respectable  part  of  the  livery  were  of 
di^reni  sentiments.  He  must  therefore 
maii^tain  the  aeatiments  of  the  declaration, 
and  could  not  subscribe  to  the  general 
opinions  of  the  petition,  nor  lend  a  hand 
to  anpport  it^  but  vote  for  the  motion  of  the 
Hght  oon.  geotlemaa. . 

Sir/amef  Slm»mA^  the  common  hall 
'Waa   numerous,   and   many  respectable 
liverymen  were  present;  still  he  would 
not  say  that  the  majority  of  thone  present 
were  of  the  livery.    It  was,  however,  a 
meeting  legally  and  conatitiitionally  con- 
vened.   Since  that  hall  nraa  assembled  a 
counter  meeting  of  the  livery  had  been 
held,  «nd  since  he  came  that  night  into 
the- House,  he  understood  that  the  decla- 
ration agreed  to  at  that  counter  meeting 
.'bad  been  subscribed  in  the  course  of  that 
.day  by  1,560  liveiymen.    Now, he  could 
.asBure  the  House,  that  at  the  common  hall, 
.in  hia  opinion,  the  number  of  the  livery 
present  did  not  exceed  1,400  \     The  peli- 
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gnd  coBBtitution^  meeting  9n4  faieing  lo 
he  wonlj  pnost  certainly  agree  In  tbe 
motion,  th^t  it  sboi|ld  Ijle  laid  uy^M  tb« 
table. 

]Vf  r«  WNtbftad  wi,  if  any  thing  ooakl 
excite  suvprii&e  at  what  pasped  in   that 
House»  it  would  unquestionably  be  the 
conduct  of  the  right  hon.  secretary  on  tbat 
eyening.    Even  since  he  hs4  spoken,  be 
appeared  to  exult  in  this  declaration  of  the 
worthy  baronet  behind  him  (sir  W*  Cur- 
tis), though  he  had  been  told  bf  tfafe 
worthy  baronet  that  he  had  misstnted  and 
misapprehended  him,  and  founded  bis  first 
objection  to  the  petition  on  its  not  being 
the  opinion  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
livery.    Was  there  ever  such  an  objection 
heard  of  ?    The  House  bad  been  told  by 
one  worthy  alderman  (Combe)  that  it  was  a 
very  decided  majority  of  'SfiOOofthe  livery 
who  were  present,  and  by  another  (^baw) 
that  there  were  2,000  present;  ^n^  yet 
this  is  a  majority  which  would  not  content 
the  right  hon.  gent.    If  this  doctrion  were 
allowed  to  hoU,  what  would  become  of, 
or  what  would  be  said  to,  the  majority  t>f 
that  House  ?     Was  it  for  the  right  hon. 
gent,  to  .resort  to  such  an  argument,  when 
he  and  his  colleagues  had  solatoly  grasped 
at  a  msyority  of  SB  for  sending  air  F. 
Burdett  to  the  Tower  ?    Let  tbem  look 
also  to  many  other  still  morid  trifline  ma- 
jorities under  which  they  hltd  sheltered 
themselves,  and  then  let  the  right  boo. 
gent,  blush  to  find  fault  with  the  jnajority 
to  the  present  petition.    The  right  hon. 
^ent*  was  equally  inconsistent  m4  on- 
tounded  as  to  other  objections  he  a«de  to 
the  petition.     He  found  fai|lt  with  the 
language  used  by  the  petitioners.    What 
language  would  he  have  them  i&ake  we 
of?    Tlie  House  had  thought  fit  to  com* 
mit  Gale  Jones  to  Newgato/  wA  sir  F. 
Burdett  to  the  Tower,  on  grounds  srhich 
the  people  think  is  an  assumption  of  power 
the  House  had  no  righl  to  esten^iso;  imd 
the  livery  of  London  m  voU  aa  otbcia 
have  petitioned  agaio9t  Ihi^;  they  tfaiafE 
the  House  have  acted  wrong,  »nd  thef 
tell  ihenssain  very  irarm  langu«g^,.o«r- 
tainly ;  but  when  u»e  feelings  are  roused 
the  limgoage  will  be  warm«  aod  the  right 
boa.  gent,  and  bis  .colleagues  m^y  .bWme 
themselves  for  having  forced  Iko  .peti* 
tionera  to  say^  what  they  think.  Tbo  right 
hon.  gent  then  said,  thi|t  on  account  of 
the  animadversion  on  the  oonatriiction  of 
that  Honse,  the  petition  oqght  not  to  be 
received.    The  censtrpction  of  tii^e  Honte 
orCommoosJ  ]|ejencloime4:.lold(  nt  yngr 
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Jaanial%  would  itnol  there  bfe  found  re- 
€Oided>  '*  Unl  upwards  of  300  members  in 
IZwgimMft  and  Wales  only  are  not  elected 
by  the  people,  but  are  sent  to  the* House 
by  the  actual  nominatioii  or  powerful  in- 
flueirte  of  about  150  peers  and  others ;" 
and  in  another  place,  is  it  not  stated  on 
the  same  Journals,  "  the  seats  in  that 
House  were  as  openly  bought  and  sold  as 
stalls  for  cattle  in  a  hiu"  And  what  do 
do  the  petitioners  say  more  ?  They  use 
the  language  of  truth  and  of  the  journals 
of  the  House ;,  and  yet  their  petition  is  to 
be  rejected  on  account  of  that  language. 
Without  adverting  to  what  was  recorded 
upon  the  journal  of  that  House,  let  us 
consider  a  very  recent  case,  in  no  small 
degree  illustrative  of  its  construction. 
The  new  teller  of  the  exchequer  (Mr. 
Yorke)  upon  his  appoihtmiht  to  that 
office  vacated  his  seat  in  this  House.  He 
again  applies  in  a  county,  where  for  his 
private  virtues  and  attention  to  iu  local 
mterests  he  was  re^MCted,  for  a  repetition 
of  its  confidence.  The  county  of  Cain- 
bridge,  indignant  at  his  public  conduct  in 
ihis  House,  almost  unanimously  dismiss 
him.  They  speak  a  language  not  alone 
depending  upon  myoritie^  but  actually 
recorded  in  tne  crown  office.  That  ris^t 
hon*  gent,  even  subsequent  to  that  dis* 
missal*  is  appointed  to  an  office  of  high 
fesponsibility,  and  again  finds  his  way 
into  this  House.  As  Uie  representatiire  of 
whas  body  of  Blectors?  By  what  in- 
fluence returned?  Can  the  right  hon. 
secretary,  mo  jealous  of  the  character 
of  the  House,  contradict  me  when  I  say, 
that  this  representative  of  the  people  of 
England  is  nominated  by  a  peer?  <<Is 
it  possible,''  said  Mr.  W.  ''that  such 
Uiings  should  be— that  they  shouM  be 
Inuiwn  to  the  people;  and  that  vrhen  their 
speak  of  them  they  shouM  not  do  it  with 
warmth  and  indignation."  He  lamented 
that  he  was  absent  when  the  Middlesex 
petition  was  presented,  as  he  should  most 
certainly  have  voted  for  receiving  it.  It 
bad  been  refected  by  the  Hoitte,  though, 
in  his  opinion,  not  to  strongly  worded  as 
that  ef  Westminster  which  had  been  re- 
tieiredi  because  the  freeholders  had  stated 
circumetancesj  not  as  matters  of  opinion, 
but  as  focti  actually  eitsting.  The  petl- 
tioii  of  the  livery  (the  most  moderate  of 
the  three)  tras  drawti  up  so  as  to  avoid 
these  objections,  and  yet  that  was  to  be  re- 
jected alsow  At  this  r;ite,  if  the  right  hon. 
gent,  continued  in  office  long  enough,  he 
v^onld  bring  on  an  irreconcilcable  breach 


between  that  House  and  the  people.  He 
would  tell  them>  if  tliey  did  not.  petition 
in  his  form  they  should  not  petition  at  all. 
How  did  the  people  stand  now  i  said  he. 
The  right  hon.  gent*  aeys  to  thekn.  Yon 
are  not  to  petition  as  Middlesex  did,  nor 
as  the. Livery  of  Londoa  did,  but  you  nay 
do  as  Westminster  did,  which  was  tho 
strongest  of  the  three.  Mr«  Whitbread 
alfoded  to  what  had  (alien  from  the  right 
hon.  gAit.  in  last  night's  debate*  respect- 
ing the  right  of  the  livery  of  London  to 
have  their  petition  presented  t9  his  Ma* 
jesty  on  the  throne.  He  contended  against 
the  argumenu  of  the  right  hon.  gent« 
which  reforred  to  Wilkes's. case,  which  he 
could  not  express  iti  English,  but  had  re- 
course to  the  French,  with  his  batu^fems 
of  the  day;  he  mainuined  that  the  livery 
had  for  a  long  course  of  years  heed  alwava 
allowed  to  have  that  right )  and  that  tne 
infirmities  of  his  Majesty  had  been  inde* 
corously  and  falsely  mentioned  to  justify 
the  laterejectionof  the  claim*p—(  Here  Mr. 
Ryder  shewed  an  inclination -to  eapiain,) 
but  Mr.  WhiU>read  Said  he  would  not  al- 
low any  thing  like  explanation  in  the  mid* 
die  of  his  speech,  when  he  was  in  possee* 
sion  of  the  attention  of  the  House ;  if  he 
had  been  wrong,  he  should  have  beeq 
called  to  order.-«The  House  should  there^ 
fore««>[Here  the  Chancellor  of  the  £zche« 
quer  spoke  to  order,  and  said  he  thought 
it  disorderly  to  allude  to  what  had  passed 
m  a  former  debate.]  Mr.  Whitbread  said^ 
the  right  hon.  gent  having  spoken  to 
order,  he  must  desist;  but  he  wouM  not 
be  interrupted  by  explanation.  He  theH 
proceeded  to  state,  that  at  the  time  ivhett 
the  petition  of  the  city  of  London  was  oft 
fared  to  be  presented  by  the  sheriA  the 
secretary  of  state  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
city  to  say,  that  the  tnfirmitiea  of  his  Ma« 
jesty  fcnade  it  impossible  to  receive  thn 
petition  on  the  throne.  This  be  dainied  to 
oe  the  fact;  the  infirmities  alluded  to 
could  be  no  bar  to  receiving  them  in  tliat 
way,  and  it  was  highly  iiht)roper  to  men- 
tion them.  The  right  hon.  gent,  had  afe^ 
sured  the  House,  that  since  he  had  been  in 
office  he  had  received  no  petition  that  had 
not  reached  his  Majesty ;  but  that  had  not 
always  been  the  case,  for  h6  was  credibly 
informed,  and  believed  H  to  be  true«  that 
when  lord  Hawkesbury  was  Secretary  of 
state  at  a  particular  period,  when  many 
difierent  bodies  thought  it  necessary  to 
petition,  those  petitions  were  delivered  t* 
the  secretary  of  state,  and  that  not  one  of 
them  had  ever  reached  the  Kin^.    This 
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being  the  case,  and  the  people  bemg  tbas 
ahut  out,  as  it  were,  from  petitioning  the 
King,  it  became  more  peculiarly  the  duty 
of  th'it  House  to  open  wider  their  docMa  to 
file  admission  of  their  petitions  amd  as  be 
saw  nothing  in  the  present  petition  which 
deserved  to  be  rejected,  he  should  cer- 
tainty vote  that  it  do  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  WUberfarce  said,  he  had  not  read 
Ibe  petition  till  he  came  into  the  House, 
and  as  he  had  so.  little  time  to  consider  it, 
and  to  see  how  far  it  resembled  that  which 
had. been  rejected  or  that  which  had  been 
received,  on  the  same  subject,  he  was  at  a 
loss  how  to  make  up  his  mind  on  the  sub- 
ject.—He  had  voted  for  the  reception  'of 
the  Westminster  petition,  and  for  the  re- 
jection of  the  Middlesesc,  for  reasons 
which,  in  both  cases  well  satisfied  his 
mind ;  bat  from  the  shortness  of  the  time, 
and  the  cursory  and  interrupted  reading 
which  couli)  only  be  had  at  the  table,  he 
was  not  sufficiently  qualified  to  decide, 
how  far  this  petition  was  analogous  to 
citlier  of  the  others;  and  especially  after 
the  opinion  expressed  by  the  hon.  gent 
who  had  just  sat  down,  that  this  petition 
was  the  most  moderate  of  the  three,  and 
in  its  terms  adapted  to  the  mode  in  some 
measure  prescribed  by  the  House.  He 
thought  the  House  could  not  suffer  any 
inconvenience  by  adjourning  this  debate 
till  to-morrow.  They  would  then  have 
time  to  consider  the  petition  with  more 
attention  and  deliberation,  and  would 
come  to  the  decision  with  their  minds 
made  up  on  the  question ;  and  he  was  sure 
Chey  would  thereby  shew  their  respect  for 
tb^  first  city  of  the  empire.  He  would 
therefore  move,  that  the  further  debate  on 
the  question  be  adjourned  till  to-morrow. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  said,  that  after  the  respect 
|»ajd  to  the  last  petition,  of  adjourning  the 
debate,  he  should  not  object  to  do  the 
•anie  in  the  present  case;  but  having 
voted  for  receiving  one  of  the  former,  and 
rejecting  the  other,  be  had  no  *  objection 
to  delivering  his  opinion  that  momenu 
He  did  not  object  to  the  Westminster 
petition,  because  it  was  worded  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  convey  the  sentiments  of  the 
petitioners  by  way  of  opinion.  He  did 
object  to  the  Middlesex,  because  the  things 
complained  of  were  not  stated  as  matters 
of  opinion,  but  as  matters  of  fact  that  ac- 
tually existed ;  as  this  petition  was  drawn 
in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  Middlesex, 
he  should  rote  that  it  be  Deceived. 

Mr.  Barham  had  objected  to  the  last 
petition  wiach  had  been  rejected  by  that 


House,  on  the  grounds  of  its  being  •  pro* 
test,  and  not  a  petition.  In  the  prrnrnt 
petition  there  were  many  phrases  which 
were  considered  objectionable  by  i 
members  of  the  House ;  he  could  not 
sider  them  by  any  means  in:  tltat 
He  could  not  think  that  the  petition'a 
asking,  "  Where  is  your  justice  ?  Wheie 
your  moderation  }'*  waa  to  be  reprobated  ; 
because  he  thought  the  House  had  for- 
feited, by  its  own  acts,  its  justice  and  its 
character.  If  the  petition  was  now  re* 
jected,  he  could  not  think  it  would  be  be- 
cause it  was  offensive  to  the  House,  bat 
because  it  was  offensive  to  his  Majesty's 
ministers.  He  was  sure  he  did  not  mean 
to  derogate  from  the  dignity  of  that  House 
when  he  voted  for  the  reception  of  the 
petition. 

Lord  A.  HamUton  was  ready  to  Tote  for 
the  adjournment,  in  the  hope  that  it  might 
procure  another  vote  in  favour  of  the  re* 
ception  of  the  petition.  He  waa  sore  there 
was  no  languaee  in  the  petition  so  alarming 
as,  the  idea  that  ministers  were  able  ta 
drag  and  dispose  the  House  of  Commons 
to  reject  such  petitions  on  such  occasions. 
If  the  petitioners  had  learned  any  diare- 
spectful  language,  where  had  they  teamed 
it  r  He  had  no  hesitation  in  aayini;  they 
had  learned  it  from  the  votes  c^that  House* 
They  had  quoted  it  from  their  own  jour* 
nals.  Why  then  should  the  House  now 
stand  upon  the  punctilio  of  nicety  and  jo»- 
tice,  when  they  had  by  their  own  deeds 
forfeited  their  claim  to  them  ?  In  hia  indig* 
nation  against  theoliensive  language  of  the 
present  petition,  the  right  hon.  secretary  of 
state  totally  forsoi  the  motions  which  bad 
been  rejected  last  year,  and  which  bad 
eiren  rise  to  this  languaee.  He  totally 
forgot  whether  ministers  did  that  in  fact 
which  they  now  considered  even  the  men- 
tion of  offensive.  It  was  too  true,  how* 
ever,  they  had  done  so ;  and  it  was  their 
conduct  which  had  incurred  the  present 
calamitous  consequences.  A  secretary  of 
state,  whom  he  now  saw  in  his  place  (Afr. 
Canning),  had  last  year  propoaed  certain 
resolutions  respecting  lord  Castlereagfau  in 
contradiction  to^  a  motion  of  his,  which 
were  adopted,  and  which,  he  obaenred, 
were  the  chief  cause  of  the  indignation  of 
the  public,  and  were  noticed  in  every  pe- 
tition. He. now  thought  it  right  to  give 
notice,  thai  at  no  very  distant  day  he 
meant  to  move  for  the  erasure  of  those  re* 
solutions.  He  was  sorry  to  see  the  country 
at  large  generally  ranged  in  oppoaition  to 
the  Hoase.     When  he  said  this,  however* 
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he  byno  metni  mcanl  to  deny  the  right 
of  the  House  to  commit:  on  the  contrary, 
on  a  former  occasion  be  bad  maintained 
fhey  had  such  a  right.  The  Hooscj  how«- 
ever,  could  not  expect  that  any  right  of 
thetr^a  should  be  tamely  acknowledged, 
while  they  suffered  resolutions  so  contrary 
to  their  dignity  as  those  to  which  he  had 
alluded,  to  remain  upon  their  journals. 
He  would  ask  the  former  secretary  of 
state,  and  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
with  what  feelings  they  had  heard  the 
Speaker  and  ihe  petitions  say,  that  they 
bad  committed  acts  at  which  their  ances^ 
tors  would  have  atartled  with  indignation? 
Why  should  not  they,  though  at  an  hum- 
ble distance,  emulate  the  purity  of  their 
ancestors?  He  did  not  wish  to  speak 
a^inst  the  privileges,  or  to  lessen  the  dig- 
nity of  that  House;  hut  while  such  prac- 
tices obtained,  he  must  sav,  such  petitions 
were  justly  presented. — ^Tbe  House  itself 
gave  the  provocation,  and  it  must  take 
the  consequences.  He  was  ready  now 
no{  only  to  vote  for  an  adjournment,' 
but  to  give  notice  of  a  motion  for  expung- 
ing thotie  obnoxious  Resolutions  from  the 
Joumab. 

Mr.  C.  Adams  said  he  opposed  the  Mid> 
diesex  petition  because  it  was  a  mandate ; 
such  objection  did  not  attach  to  the  pre- 
sent petition,  and  therefore  he  should  vote 
for  its  reception. 

The  thtmcellor  tf  ihe  Exchequer  had  not 
heard  any  reason  to  convince  him  that  the 
House  ought  not  to  deal  with  ihe  petition 
just  presented  as  they  had  dealt  with  the 
last  petition  presented  tO  them  on  the  same 
subject.  The  objection  made  by  bis  right 
hon.  friend  to  the  reception  of  the  petition 
was  not  grounded  on  the  assumption  that 
it  did  not  speak  the  sentiments  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  livery.  That  was  a  question 
the  consideration  of  which  would  on  no 
occasion  influerice  the  House  to  receive 
or  to  reject  a  petition.  His  right  hon. 
friend  had  been  completely  misunderstood, 
and  had  only  argued  against  the  reception 
of  the  petition,  on  the  ground  that  it  con- 
tained matter  and  expressions  which  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  the  House,  con- 
sistently witli  their  duty  to  themselves  and 
to  their  constituents,  to  entertain  it ;  and 
that  therefore  it  was  some  consolation  to 
him  to  reflect,  that  it  did  not  proceed  from 
a  majority  of  the  body  whose  petition  it 
professed  to  be.  Indeed,  when  the  small 
number  of  signatures  to  the  petition  was 
considered,  although  it  did  not  follow  that 
there  were  not  many  individnals  consent- 


ing  to  its  object )  yd"  ft  was  a  fair  infer- 
ence, that  the  number  was  not  so  great  as 
was  attempted  to  be  represented.  The 
distinct  ground  on  which  he  should  vote 
for  the  rejection  of  the  petition,  however* 
was,  that  it  was  wholly  introduced  to  in- 
sult the  House.  If  any  one  could  make  it 
appear  that  such  was  not  the  evident  ob- 
ject of  the  petitioners,  he  would  concur  in 
the  motion  for  its  reception.  In  his  view 
of  the  subject,  it  was  impossible  to  un- 
derstand it  in  any  other  manner.  He 
trusted,  that  the  House  would  not  confine 
their  examination  of  this  Petition  to  one 
or  two  of  the  introductor}'  passages,  and 
that  they  would  not  be  inclined,  because 
the  petitioners  "  affected  humbly  to  con- 
ceive," to  give  admission  to  a  petition  of  a 
nature  so  offensive.  It  was  true,  that  in 
the  petition  rejected  the  other  day  the 
most  gross  and  unshielded  declarationa 
were  contained ;  but  if  other  petitions, 
having  the  same  purpose  in  view,  and 
comprising  the  same  matter,  with  the  sin* 
gle  exception  of  being  somewhat  more 
guarded,  were  admitted,  how  idle  would 
the  proceedings  of  the  House  appear, 
and  how  completely  would  they  lK>Id 
themselves  up  to  public  contempt.  An 
honourable  gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Whitbread)  seemed  to  think  that  petitions 
of  any  sort  whatever  ought  to  be  received. 
The  argument  of  that  honourable  gen- 
tleman was,  that  the  House  of  Commons 
had  already  lost -its  dignity  and  Ha 
sense  of  justice,  and  that  the  confidence  of 
the  people  in  it  was  shaken.  Not  only 
did  the  hon.  gent,  declare  that  such  were 
his  sentiments,  but  be  added,  that  the 
House  must  not  expect  the  people  of  Eng- 
land to  approach  them  in  their  petitions 
with  deference  and  respect.  If  that  were 
indeed  the  opinion  of  the  hon.  gent,  he 
might  well  argue  for  the  reception  of  any 
petition,  however  offensive  and  insulting. 
If  that  hon.  gent,  were  prepared  to  receive 
the  insults  of  any  petitioners;  if  he  even 
led  the  way  in  insulting  the  House ;  if  he 
contended  that  the  declaration  that  tke 
House  had  lost  *its  dignity  ,was  the  Ian* 
guage  of  truth  and  justice — then  indeed 
it  was  no  longer  surprising  that  he  should 
support  such  a  petition  as  that  which  it 
was  proposed  to  lay  on  the  table.  He 
could  not,  however,  conceive,  that  the  ob« 
servations  of  the  hon.  gent,  grounded  on 
such  arguments,  would  have  any  weight 
with  the  House,  however  violently  they 
might  be  urged.  The  hon.  gent,  asserted 
that  his  Majesty's  present  ministers  were 
5M 
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men  calculated  to  bring  the  country  into 
a  difficult  situation,  but  that  they  were 
not  men  calculated  to  fight  the  battles  of 
the  House  of  Commons  against  the  people. 
If  that  battle  must  be  foueht^  it  seemed 
that  the  House  would  not  have  the  assis- 
tance of  the  hon.  gent.     On  the  contrary, 
it  seemed  that  he  'was  one  of  those  with 
whom  the  House  would  have  to  contend. 
Whatever  might  be  the  success  of  that 
battle,  he  trusted  that  the  appearance  of 
such  insulting  documents  as  that  just  pre- 
sented would  inspirit  the  House  to  resist 
the  attack  that  was  making  upon  them, 
and  to  shew  that  they  were  not  to  be  inti- 
midated, although  their  assailants  might  be 
headed  even  by  the  hon.  gent  himself. 
As   to  the  proposition  for  deferring  the 
decision  of  the  present  question,  he  really 
was  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  doubt  could 
exist    in    the  mind    of   his    honourable 
friend,     with     respect     to     the    course 
which  it  became  the  House  to  pursue.—^ 
Having,   however,   yielded   to  a  similar 
v^'ish  expressed  on  a  former  occasion,  he 
should  not  object  to  bis  hon.  friend's  pro- 
position.    Fie  trusted  that  his  hon.  friend 
and  the  House  would  in  the  mean  time 
consider  the  petition,  and  determine  whe- 
ther or  not  it  was  proper  that  the  dignity 
9nd  justice  of  the  House  should  be  ques- 
tioned by  petitioners,  who  "  humbly  con- 
ceived^'  not  only  that  their  proceedings 
bad   been  contrary  to  law,  but  that  no 
united  effort  of  the  legislature  could  make 
them  le^al — who  stated,  that  they  were 
pot  at  all  surprised  at  those  proceedings 
when  they  reflected  on  the  manner  m 
which  the  House  was  constructed — who, 
alluding  to  a  vote  of  the  House^  declared 
(bat  they  could  not  contemplate  it  with- 
out indignation  and  disgust — and  who  as- 
•erted,  that  the  House  of  Commons  had 
lost  the  remaining  confidence  of  the  people. 
•—Were    not  these   expressions  insults ! 
Could  any  rational  man  doubt  that  it  was 
the  distinct  object  of  the  petitioners,  under 
the  mask  of  humble^  conception,  to  insult 
the  House  of  Commons  more  grossly  than 
they   had  been  insulted  even  on  former 
Mcasions  ?  It  had  been  said  by  some  one 
in  tbe  course  of  the  debate  that  he  (the 
'Chance1k>r  of  the  Exchequer)  objected 
to  the  reception  of  the  petition,  because 
of  the  manner  in  which  bis  own  name  was 
mentioned  in  it.     He  had  however  given 
manifold  evidence  that  such  did  liot  form 
with  him  a  ground  for  the  rejection  of  a 
petition.    The  first  petition  presented  on 
tbia  subject*  and  in  th«  reception  of  which 
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he  bad  acquiesced^  mentioned  him  in  • 
mjlar  manner.  He  had  consented  to 
the  reception  of  that  petition,  becaose  it 
came  in  the  first  instance  from  the  consti«> 
tuents  of  the  person  who  had  juat  then 
been  committed  by  the  House  to  tbe  Towr- 
er;  because  the  petitioners  had  hardly 
had  time  to  deliberate  on  the  strict  pro- 
priety of  their  expressions,  and  becaua* 
he  was  anxious  that  no  captioosness  ahould 
be  shewn  by  the  House  on  such  a  subject 
as  the  receiving  of  the  petitions  of  the 
people.  But  did  it  follow  that  frona  day 
to  day  and  from  week  to  week  the  House 
were  bound  to  entertain  fresh  and  in- 
creasing insults  ?  It  was  too  obvious  that. 
there  was  a  disposition  existing  in  many 
individuals  without  those  walls  to  degrade. 
and  vilify  the  two  Houses  of  parliament, 
and  he  was  sorry  to  add  that  there  aeemea 
to  be  a  person  in  that  House  disposed  to 
lend  his  assistance  to  such  an  eiturt,  and 
to  set  the  example  of  using  the  strongest 
language  of  offence.— He  trusted  that  after 
a  mature  consideration,  the  House  on  re- 
suming the  discussion,  would  treat  this 
petition  as  it  deserved-»that  they  wonld 
consider  that  the  character  of  a  petitioq 
oueht  to  be  decent  and  respectful  to  the 
body  to  whom  it  was  addressed — ^that  they 
would  determine  that  although  they 
would  not  captiously  lay  hold  of  any  ac» 
cidental  impropriety  of  language  in  a  pe» 
tition,  yet  when  there  could  be  no  hesit^ 
tion  in  believing  that  a  petition  was  pre- 
sented for  the  express  purpose  of  insult,  it 
would  be  weakne&s  to  consent  to  its  being 
laid  on  their  table. 

Mr.  ^ii^^rcad  availed  himself  of  the  0|»» 
portunity  afforded  him  by  the  new  qoestioO 
of  adjournment,  to  reply  to  some  of  tba 
observations  of  the  right  hon.  gent.  Tba 
right  hon.  gent,  had  supposed  that  ha 
(Mr.  W.)  was  one  of  those  who  thoaghi 
that  every  petition  ought  to  be  received 
by  the  House  let  it  be  couched  in  what 
language  it  might  This  was  not  the  fact. 
As  a  member  of  Parliament  he  had  aU 
ways  conceived  himself  bound  to  present 
to  the  House  any  petition  communicated 
to  him  bv  any  individual  for  that  purpose, 
unless  that  petition  contained  offensive 
matter  or  language ;  and  with  this  senti^ 
ment  he  had  frequently  suggested  their 
correction  by  the  petitioners  of  petitions 
so  '  given  to  him  for  presentation.  But 
the  petition  under  consideration  was  the 
petition  of  a  constituted  and  deliberative 
body— of  a  body  who  had  a  right  to  ad« 
dress  his  Majesty  on  the  throne  i  and  wjy 
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llad  exercised  that  right  until  obstructed 
by  the  present  administration.  He  con- 
tended^ in  opposition  to  the  right  hon. 
gent.,  that  tne  object  of  the  petitioners 
was  net  decidedly  to  insult  tne  House, 
and  condemned  the  mode  in  which  the 
House  seemed  to  seek  for  insult.  The 
right  hon.  gent,  had  accused  him  of 
expressing  himself  in  strong  language 
with  respect  to  the  want  of  dignity  and 
justice  in  the  House  of  Commons.  1*0  this 
accusation,  he  would  only  reply,  that 
itrong  as  his  expressions  had  been,  lan- 
guage itself  was  deficient  in  terms  of  ade- 
quate strength  to  express  the  sense  which 
he  entertained  of  the  want  of  dignity  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  as  considering 
their  conduct  with  reference  to  themselves, 
and  of  want  of  justice  as  considering  their 
conduct  with  reference  to  others.  To 
the  day  of  his  death,  he  would  fight  the 
battles  of  the  people  with  the  House  of 
Commons  when  the  House  of  Commons 
were  unjust,  and  he  did  not  know  how  he 
could  better  acquit  himself  as  a  citizen. 
Whoever  might  lead  the  battles  of  the  hon. 
gentlemen  opposite,  of  this  he  was  con- 
vinced, that  even  had  the  House  justice  on 
their  side,  the  right  hon.  gent,  was  inca- 
pable of  being  that  leader ;  but  he  ap- 
peared doubly  incapable  when  he  took  a 
ground  upon  which  there  was  not  a  co- 
lour of  justice,  and  when  be  betrayed  the 
House  into  steps  which  they  must  ulti- 
mately be  compelled  to  retread.  The 
right  hon.  gent,  had  originally  deluded 
the  present  House  of  Commons  by  the 
grossest  bigotry.  It  was  probable,  that 
unleto  they  were  found  sufficiently  pliable 
he  would  be  obliged  to  advise  their  termi- 
nation by  a  sudden  dissolution.  For  his 
part  he  had  no  hesitation  in  distinctly  de- 
claring it  was  bis  opinion,  that  let  the  ex- 
itxtnCe  of  the  present  parliament  termi- 
nate when  it  might,  it  would  terminate  in 
disgrace. 

Captain  Parker  declared,  that  while  he 
had  a  seat  in  that  House,  he  would  never 
agree  to  the  reception  of  any  petition 
which  directly  or  indirectly  insulted  the 
House.  The  present  was  of  the  latter  de- 
scription. It  was  not  a  petitiim,  but  an 
artful  snare  to  entrap  the  House.  The 
petitioners  set  up  their  opinion  againiit  the 
opinion  of  the  House ;  but  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  House  to  shew  the  petitioners  that 
they  did  not  regard  their  opinion,  and 
that  they  consider  their  own  much  better. 
The  petition  contained  nothing  less  than 
aa  accuMtion  of  the  Hooie  of  CSnunoni  of 


murder.  He  would  vote  for  its  rejection. 
Ai  he  was  on  his  legs  he  would  observe, 
that  he  conceived  it  to  be  a  very  unfair 
thing  to  bring  the  Teller  of  the  Exchequer 
on  the  carpet  on  every  discussion,  what- 
ever it  miffht  be.  He  understood  that 
that  right  honoprable  gentleman  would 
unquestionably  have  gained  his  election 
for  Cambridgeshire  had  he  chosen  to  per- 
severe. 

Mr.  Alderman  Combe  could  not  consent 
to  postpone  the  deci«iion  of  the  House 
one  moment  upon  the  petition  before 
them.  Adverting  to  the  observation  made 
by  the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  with  respect  to  the  paucity 
of  signatures,  he  explained  that  that  was 
owing  to  a  resolution  of  the  common-hall 
by  which  the  number  of  those  who  Were 
to  sign  the  petition  was  limited. 

Mr.  Secretary  Ryder,  in  <^onsequence  of 
the  statement  made  by  an  hon.  gentleman, 
that  to  him  (Mr.  R.)  was  aUributable 
the  refusal  of  his  Majesty  to  receive 
in  person  the  petition,  observed,  that  he 
had  done  no  more  than  the  bun.  gent.'s 
own  friends.  He  had  acted  precisely 
in  the  same  way  as  his  predecessors  had 
done  ever  since  lord  Grenville  held  the 
situation  which  he  had  then  the  honour 
to  fill. 

Mr.  Whitbread  said,  that  it  was  little  to 
the  purpose  to  state  what  others  had  done. 
The  question  was,  whether  he  tiad  acted 
properly — and  in  hii<  opinion  he  had  act- 
ed with  very  great  impropriety. 

It  was  then  agreed  that  the  discussion 
should  be  adjourned  till  to-morrow. 

[Expedition  against  the  Island  op 
Macoa.]  Mr.  i'rendergOMt  rose,  in  pur- 
suance of  a  notice  which  he  formerly  gave, 
announcing  his  intention  to  move  for  the 
production  of  all  papers,  connected  with 
an  Expedition,  which  was  sent,  under  the 
command  of  rear  admiral  Drury,  against 
the  island  of  Macoa,  in  the  Chinese  seas. 
—-He  remarked,  that  when  be  gave  that 
notice,  he  did  also  intimate  his  intention  to 
move  for'  the  production  of  some  other 
very  interesting  documents  connri;Cted 
with  China,  and  our  possessions  in  India  ; 
but  that  when  be  came  to  consider  the 
variety  and  importance  of  the  questions 
likely  to'  arise  out  of  the  fatal  and  ill-ad- 
vised expedition  to  which  he  had  adverted, 
he  deemed  it  to  be  more  prudent,  and  less 
likely  to  embarrass  the  House,  to  brinfi^ 
the  question  of  the  expedition  »ingly,  ana 
unmixed  with  any  other  subject  to  its 
coDfideration.    He  proposed,  therefore,  tja 
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ppstpone  his  motion  relative  to  the  other 
papers  to  a  fgture  day.  But  before  he 
submitted  the  motion  to.  which  he  then 
ipeant  to  coxiBne  himselT,  he  felt  it  to  be 
necessary  for  hira  to  pffer  some  brief  ex- 
planation, not  only  of  the  points  to  which 
his  motion  referred,  but  also  of  the  grounds, 
on  which  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to 
solicit  the  indulgent  attention  of  the  House 
on  the  present  cccasiop.  When  he  ad- 
verted to  the  nature  and  to  the  very  remote 
situation  of  our  Indian  possessions ;  when 
he  conlentplated  ihe  strange  and  anomalous 
system  onwhivh  the  government  of  that 
vast  empire  is  administered ;  when  he  be- 
held the  extensive,  and  he  might  add,  the 
unlimited  powers  with  which  the  governor- 
general  is  necessarily  armed,  and  heard  of 
^ars  constantly  commenced,  and  often- 
times terminatedAvithout  the  possibility  of 
referring  to  the  constituted  authorities  in 
this  country,  either  as  to  the  expediency, 
or  to  the  justice  of  them ;  in  such  a  state  of 
things,  and  under  such  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  natural  that  this  country 
should  feel  an  anxiety  to  possess  some 
effectual  check  and  restraint  over  their 
rulers  in  India,  which  could  only  he  at- 
tained by  holding  them  bound  by  an  awful 
measure  of  responsibility  for  their  conduct 
whilst  in  office.  If  public  men,  acting 
upon  their  responsibility  in  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  universe,  were  at  a  certainty, 
that  thtir  measures  would  be  brought 
under  discussion  in  the  House  of'  Com- 
mons, as  speedily  as  the  distance  would 
admit  of,  he  had  not  any  doubt,  but^  that 
such  a  feeling  would  produce  a  two-fold 
hy^ne6cial  operation— it  would  serve  on  the 
one  hand  to  deter  men  from  the  adoption 
of  doubtful,  impolitic,  or  mischievous  mea- 
sures; and  excite  and  stimulate  them,  on 
the  other,  to  an  active,  honourable,  and 
distinguished  discharge  of  th^r  duty. 
But,  no  advantage  of  this  nature  could  be 
obtained,  no  adequate  responsibility  could 
be  made  to  attach,  if  it  be  permitted  that 
transalctions  involving  the  dearest  interests, 
the  character,  the  honour,  and  the' blood  of 
the  country,  should  be  supi^ressed  or  with- 
held from  the  knowle4ge  of  the  House, 
and  of  the  country.  And  this  he  main- 
tained to  have  been  the  case  in  regard  to 
the  expedition  in  question,  of  which  he 
had  never  heard  the  slightest  mention 
made  by  gendemen  in  office,  nor  had  he 
been  able  to  trace  in  the  public  prints  of 
thed.iy  any  report,  or  the  remotest  allusion 
to  it;  from  all  which  circumstances  he  in- 
ferred, that,  either  with  a  vieir  to  serve 


private  purposes,  or  to  screen  the  guilty 
conduct  of  those  concerned  in  the  planniog 
and  execution  of  it,  unjustifiable  meadHires 
must  have .  been  taken  to  keep  the  whole 
subject  from  the  public  view.   ExtensiTcly 
and  remotely  scattered,  however,  as  are  the 
British  possessions  all  over  the  habitable 
globe,  it  may  be  deemed  one  of  the  meai- 
fold  advantages  arising  out  of  the  nature  of 
our  happy  and  mixed  constitution,  thai 
there  are  to  be  found,  amongst  iY^  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons,  gentle* 
men,  who  from  local  knowledge,  or  some 
particular  chain  of  connexion  or  inter- 
course, possess  the  means  of  obtaining  ac- 
curate information  on  all  subjects,  (how- 
ever remote  the  scene  of  action)  in  %vfaich 
the  honor  and  the  interests  of  this  country 
are  concerned.    And  he  conceived  it  (q  be 
the  bounden  duty  of  eviery  gentleman  who 
had  the  honor  of  a  seat  m  Parliament,  to 
call  to  its  special  notice,  all  such  trans* 
actions,as  may,  froqi  their  importance,  ap- 
pear fit  subjects  for  deliberation;  being 
convinced  that  the  circumstances  which 
he  should  immediately  have  the  honour  to 
submit  to  the  House,  would  be  found  to 
come  strictly  and  distinctly  within  this 
description,  and  to  demand  jnost  imper- 
atively of  the   House,  that  an   enquiry 
should  be  instituted,  and  some  immediate 
measures  be  adopted,  with  a  view  to  repair 
the  injuries  which  had  been  sustained,  to 
preclude  the  recurrence  of  similar  scenes 
of  disgrace  and  disaster^  and,  above  all,  to 
convince  the  world,  and  in  particular  the 
government,  apd  subjects  of  China*  that 
the  constituted  authorities  in  this  coontrv 
were  no  party  (a&  .he  sincerely  hoped  it 
would  appear  they  were  not)  to  a  proceed- 
ing, which  in  his  apprehension  was,  in  its 
plan  and  progress,  as  gross  sk  violation  of 
justice  and  good  faith,  as  it  proved,  in  its 
issue,  a  monument  of  disgrace,  obloquy, 
and  disaster.    Infiuenced  by  these  motives 
arising  out  of  the  foregoing  considerations, 
and  encouraged  by  the  indulgence  which 
he  had  uniformly  observed  it  to  be  the 
disposition  of  the  House  to  exercise  to* 
wards  persons  unaccustomed  to  address  i^ 
he  should  proceed,  with  all  possible  respect 
and  deference,  to  state  a  few  outlines  of 
the  case  to  which  he  had  adverted*  in  the 
anxious  hope,  that  tlie  House  would  con* 
cur  with  him,  as  to  the  propriety  of  insti- 
tuting an  enquiry  into  those  traosactiena, 
and  the  consequent  necessity  of  ordering 
the  papers  to  be  laid  before  Parliaeieat, 
for  which  he  should  have  the  honor  to 
iuoye.--4l^  tbet  aQ^uaJ  itage  of  the  bnsiiieiv 
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■Ursnglbeniiig  Maooa,  and  enabling,  it  to 
rtnent  and  rasist  any  intalt  or  attack* 
which  the  French  might  make  upon  it. 
To  the  Chioaaa  anthpritiea   the  galjani 


i%  w^ft  not  his  intention  to  obtr^e  upon 
the  House  any  detailed  observatioiM  on  the 
value  and  importance  of  the  trade  which 
we  now  carry  on  with  China ;  it  wbaM  be 
sufficient  for  his  present  purpose  to  re- 
mark generally*  that  there  is  no  bradch  of 
our  external  coimmerce  which,  for  its 
extent,  contributes  so  abundantly  to  the 
revenues  of  the  state,  or  in  which  the 
great  mass  of  the  population  of  this  em- 
pire may  be  supposed  to  take  so  deep  and 
so  anxious  an  interest  And,  therefore, 
be  humbly  conceived  tliat  any  course  of 
operations  caiculaled  to  place  so  valuable 
a  branch  of  our  trade  in  jeopardy,  and 
eventually  to  deprive  us  of  it  altogether, 
was  not  only  a  fit  subject  for  the  House  to 
entertain,  but  one  which  called  most  se- 
riously upon  every  gentleman  who  heard 
him  (and  he  Umented  the  number  was 
not  m<>re)  to  give  to  it  his  most  mature  and 
deliberate  consider s^tion.  How  far  thki 
hazard  has  been  encountered «  and  to 
what  a  perilous  dilemma  have  our  interests 
in  China  been  reduced,  it  would  be  com- 
petent for  the  House  to  form  an  estimate, 
when  the  papers  relative  to  this  iH- Fated 
expedition  should  be  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment —Mr.  Prendergast  then  said,  that  by 
his  infor>MHtion  it  appeared,  that  no  sooner 
.  had  the  information  reached  India  that  the 
court  of  Portugal  had  removed  under  the 

Srotecuon  of  (he  British  flag  from  their 
luropean  posses^^ioos  to  the  Brazils,  than 
schemes  of  ambition  and  conque«it  appear 
to  have  opened  themselves  to  the  view  of 
our  rulers  in  tharquarter.  An  immediate 
determination  ve^ais  to  have  been  formed 
to  possess  ourselves  of  the  island  of  Macoa, 
on  which  the  Portuguese  had  for  a  series 
of  years  been  permitted,  under  circum- 
stances of  singular  restriction,  ailH  obvious 
jealousy,  to  form  a  small  establishment. 
An  expedition,  consisting  of  a  formidable 
naval  and  military  force,  was  ordered  to  be 
assembled,  and  the  conduct  of  it  was 
placed  under  the  command  of  bis  excel- 
lency, rear  admiral  Drury,  by  order  of 
the  governor-general  in  council.  His  in- 
formation did  not  enable  him  to  state  the 
exact  period  of  the  embarkation  of  the 
troops,  or  of  the  sailirig  of  the.  expedition  ; 
however,  it  did  enable  him  to  state,  that 
the  gallant  admiral  reached  his  port  of 
destination  about  the  end  of  September, 
1809.  On  bis  arrival  he  represented  to 
'^the  Portuguese  governor,  that  in  the 
aoirit  of  pure  friendship  and  iaithful 
allianoe,  he  was  dispatched  with  a  respect^ 


admiral  also  represented,  that  animated 
by    similar  feelings  of  friend ipsh    and 
regard  towards  the   Emperor  of  China 
and  his  subjects^  the  British  government 
had  entrusted  hioi  with  the  command  of  a 
mixed  force  for  the*  double  purpose  of 
frustrating  and  defeating  the  views  of  th« 
French  tyrant  upon  the  island  of  Macoa, 
and  of  scouring  the  Chinese  seas  of  tho 
piratical  fleets  of  Ladrones,  which  had  «f 
late  infested  the  coasts  and  interrupted 
the  commerce  of  China.    The  Portuguese 
Governor  hesitated  not'  a  moment  to  de* 
dine  the  proflered  aid,  which  he  resisted 
on  the  double  plea  of  his  conviclioo,  that 
his  acquiescence  in  such  a  measure  would 
awaken  the  jealousy  and  excite  the  resent- 
ment of  the  Chinese,  ami  that  it  would 
likewise  expose  him  (the  governor)  to  the 
displeasure  of  the  governor  of  Goa,  and 
of  hi»  more  exalted  superiors  in  Europe 
and  the  Brazils.     To  this  reasoning  tha 
gallant  admiral  opposed  tb&very  concise 
argument  of  '*  if  you  won't,  you  must"«»* 
and  there  was  nothing  left  Kjr  the  gover* 
nor  in  his  weak  and  feeble  situation,  but  .to 
oppose  the  only    resistance   which    was 
competent  to  him  to  offer,   namely,  a  foi^ 
mal  and  solemn  protest  against  the  mea« 
sure,  as  being  entirely  unnecessary,  un« 
just,  and  oppressive.     It  must  be  observed, 
and  he  in  treated  the  House  to  attend  t« 
the  circumstance,  that,  although  the  gal- 
lant admiral  when  he  first  commanicated 
his  overtures  to  the  governor,  repnesented 
hiaiself  as  having  been  sent  in  the  pnrest 
spirit  of  amity  and  eood  faith  towaitls  tha 
Portuguese,  which  induced  a  belief  that 
he  came  as  the  friend,  and  his  troops  as 
the  auxiliaries  of  a  faithful  ally;  never* 
theless^  when  by  the  arm  of  power  he  had 
overruled  the  objections  of  the  governor, 
he  landed  his  forces  with  all  the- pomp  and 
ostentation  of  victory  and  conquest,  and 
with  every  ceremony  usually  accompany* 
ing  the  character  of  a  conqueror,  he  trn 
umphantly  hoisted  the  British  flag,  and' 
possessed  himself  of  the  PoA'tuguese  autho- 
rity on  the  island.     Remonstrances  and 
protests  poured  in  from  all  the  Chinese 
governors  and  Mandarin8,an4;theviceroj^ 
at  Canton»  in  pursuance  of  the  usual  <Jhi- 
nese  policy  on  all  occasions  of  disconimit 
against  foreigners,  issued  a  proclamatlaQ, 
interdicting  all  intercourse  with  the  £n« 
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jecU  senring  English  masters,  in  any  ca- 
pacity,  U>  withdraw,  under  pain  of  death, 
ft^m  their  service.— The  gallant  admiral 
having  established  his  government  at  Ma* 
coa,  proceeded  with  his  squadron,  in  com- 
pany with  the  supercargoes,  to  the  an* 
chorage-groond  in  the  river  Whampoa, 
witbont  any  previous  permission  had,  or 
ebtained  from  the  Chinese  government, 
which  was  deemed  the  most  flagrant  insult 
and  indignity  that  could  in  possibility  be 
offered  to  the  Emperor,  and  his  govern- 
ment; and  from  this  anchorage  •ground, 
ke  commenced  a  fresh  written  negotia- 
tion, expressed  in  stronger  language  than 
had  be^n  used  during  his  stay  at  Macoa. 
To  all  arguments  urged  by  the  gallant 
admiral,  whether  miid  or  intemperate,  the 
uniform  reply  of  the  viceroy  was  "  strike 
*•  your  flag — withdraw  your  troops  from 
*'  Macoa,  and  take  them  and  your  ships  of 
**  war  away— and  the  relations  of  com- 
*•  merce  and  amity  shall  be  renewed/* 
Impatient  of  further  delay,  the  gallant 
admiral  ordered  his  boats  to  be  manned 
ftnd  armed,  and  proceeded  on  the  Bth  of 
Nov.  1608,  to  Canton,  with  the  manifest 
view  of  intimidating  the  viceroy,  (who 
refused  to  see  or  receive  him)  not  only 
into  the  measure  of  personal  conference, 
but  into  a  full  compliance  with  the  ulterior 
objects  bf  the  expedition.  The  viceroy. 
Steady  to  his  purpose,  disregarded  the 
blusterings  and  vauntings  of  the  gallant 
tdmiral,  and  persevered  in  his -refusal  to 
aee  him,  and  also  declined  to  receive  fur- 
ther written  communications  fi*om  him; 
tnd  at  the  expiration  of  two  or  three  days, 
the  gallant  admiral  was  compelled  to 
withdraw  to  his  fleet,  covered  with  shame, 
And  carrying  with  him  the  obloquy,  odium, 
and  execrations  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Canton.  In  a  short  time  after  this  notable 
tilbrt  on  the  part  of  the  admiral,,  advices 
reached  him,  that  a  large  military  force 
was  collecting  near  Canton,  and  appre- 
'  bensions  were  entertained  as  to  the  safety 
6f  the  British  subjects  in  that  city.  In 
this  state  of  things,  the  gallant  admiral 
directed  the  chief  supercargo  to  proclaim 
Ihe  following  order  to  the  commsmders  of 
all  the  British  vessels  at  the  port  of  Can- 
ton. 

'^Gentlemen,—!  am  directed  by  his 
*^  excellency  rear  admiral  Drury,  to  ac- 
"  Quaint  you,  that  every  British  subject 
'^  snould  quit  Canton  in  forty-eight  hours 
**  after  this  date,  as  the  refusal  of  the  Chi- 
"  nese  government  to  listen  to  hit  most 
^  IrieDdijr  entreaties  will  compel  him  to 
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'*  command  justice.— Admiral  Drury  alio 
"  direct9,  that  all  English  vessels  Aoold 
<'  be  prepared  to  drop  down  the  river  with 
**  as  little  delay  as  possible.  I  regret  that 
"  it  should  be  expedient  to  adopt  any 
"  measures  that  must  occasion  inconveni- 
**  ence  to  many ;  hot,  rely  with  confi- 
**  denee  upon  every  person's  complying 
"  cheerfully  with  what  is  likely  to  prove 
ef  public  utility,  and  which  the  present 
state  of  affiiirs  renders  unfortunately  ne- 
cessary, assuring  them  at  the  same  time, 
that  every  attention  will  be  paid  to 
the  preservation  of  British  property. 
(Signed)  J.  W.  Robbbts.  Camion, 
"21st  Nov.  1808." 

It  is  difficult  for  the  subjects  of  this  free 
land  to  imagine  the  scene  of  confusion  and 
alarm,  to  which  this  portentous  order  gave 
rise  amongst  the  British  inhabitants  at  Can- 
ton. These  unfortunate  victims,  to  the 
impolicy  and  extravagant  fancy  of  oor 
rulers,  having  scraped  and  scrambled  to- 
gether as  much  of  their  devoted  property, 
as  the  hurry  and  danger  of  the  moment 
would  admit,  were  compelled  to  abandon 
their  homes  iind  concerns,  and  Ur  seek, 
with  the  utmost  precipitation,  shelter 
under  the  British  flag.  It  might  have 
been  supposed,  that  the  failure  of  the  gal- 
lant admiral's  first  vain  attempt,  by  his 
personal  appearance  at  Canton,  to  over- 
awe and  intimidate  the  viceroy  into  an 
acquiescence  with  his  objects  would  have 
served  as  a  wholesome  caution  to  guard 
him  against  exposing  himself,  his  people, 
and  the  British  flag,  to  a're/>etition  of^si- 
milar  insults,  derision,  and  contumely,  as 
attended  that  wild  and  ineffectual  experi- 
ment; but,  in  an  evil  moment,  he  deter- 
mined otherwise.  The  proclamation,  which 
was  issued  on  the  2 1st.  of  Nov.  drew  all 
the  British  subjects  together  at  the  anchor- 
age-ground (distant  from  Canton  about 
25  miles)  on  the  23d ;  and  it  appears,  that 
the  gallant  admiral,  doubtful  what  coarse 
to  adopt,  remained  inactive  until  the  28th, 
when  again  he  gave  orders  for  maiming 
and  arming  all  the  boats  of  the  fleet,  and, 
with  a  much  stronger  force  than  he  had 
formerly  carried  with  him,  shaped  his 
course  towards  Canton.  When  the  ad- 
miral's fleet  of  boats  had  proceeded  within 
three  miles  of  this  city,  a  considerable 
body  of  armed  persons  was  seen  assem- 
bled at  a^  small  fort,  which  commanded  the 
river;  anc^^no  sooner  had  the  gallant  ad- 
miral approached  within  range  of  shot, 
than  a  brisk  fire  of  round  and  gi^pe  was 
opened  upon  him.    Various  ^rta  were 
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made  by  the  admiral  to  enter  into  expta- 
nation,  but  all  proved  in^fiectual.  The 
taiy  reply  he  could  obtain  to  hti  profea- 
aions^and  protestations  of  amity  and  good 
faith,  wa«y  from  the  mouths  of  their  can* 
Qon;  and,  at  lensth  perceiving  that  his 
situation, already  dangerous,  mignt  become 
critical,  he  once  more  determined  to  re- 
pair  to  his  ships,  under  circumstances  of 
disgrace,  obloquy  and  execration,  easier 
Co  be  concei^edj  than  described.  Mr. 
Prendergast  here  begged  permission  of 
the  House  to  state  a  circumstance  which 
occur;ted  in  the  course  of  this  fistal  and 
mistaken  experiment,  upon  the  nerves 
of  the  viceroy,  and  the  fears  of  the  Chi- 
nese* It  was  alleged  that,  during  the 
time  that  resistance  was  offered  from  the 
fort,  an  attempt  was  made  by  a  body  of 
Chinese  to  seize  and  detain  one  of  the 
English,  boats,  in  which  they  succeeded  so 
far  as  to  have  taken  posseuion  of  her. 
An  immediate  order  was  issued  for  the 
recapture  of  this  boat,  and  in  the  course  of 
this  duty,  his  information  stated,  that  25 
Chinese  were  killed,  and  several  others 
wounded.  He  humbly  maintained  that, 
if  this  ill-fated  expedition  involved  no 
other  circumstance  of  interest,  or  concern, 
than  the  loss  of  so  many  lives,  in  a  course 
of  proceeding  which  he  had  endeavoured 
to  describe,  and  which  appeared,  to  his 
judgment,  to  hate  been  a  series  of  aggres- 
sion and  injustice  on  the  part  of  oar  com- 
mander, in  every  stage  cSf  it;  if  we  took 
no  other  interest  in  this  extraordinary  ex- 
pedition, than  that  which  the  loss  of  so 
many  lives,  in  such  a  manner,  was  calcu- 
lated to  excite,  atill,  he  contended,  that 
there  was,  in  this  unfortunate  result,  abun- 
dant ground,  not  only  to  justify,  but  to 
demand  of  the  justice  of  parliament,  that 
enquiry  should  be  had,  and  eventually 
that  punishment  should  be  inflicted.  An- 
ticipating, however,. the  possibility  that 
the  papers  might  be  refused,  for  which 
be  was  about  to  call,  either  on  a  plea  of 
their  being  so  voluminous  as  to  impose 

Extraordinary  trouble  on  the  clerks  of  the 
epartmenta  in  which  those  papers  were 
deposited,  or  on  the  plea  of  the  expense 
which  might  attach  to  the  printing  of 
them,  he  begged  leave  to  submit  to  the 
House,  that  be  was  willing,  with  a  view 
to  obviate  either,  or  both  of  these  objec- 
tions, to  be  one  of  a  Committee  to  exa- 
mine and  select  such  papers  as  might  be 
deemed  necessary  to  the  establishment  of 
bis  case,  which  might  b<.*,  in  his  opinion, 
reduced  to  a  very  lew  in  mmber;  and 


that,  if  any  objection  should  exist  on  the 
ground  of  expence,  he  was  ready  to  de- 
fray all  such  charges  out  of  his  own 
pocket,  rather  than  the  House  should  be 
kept  uninformed  on  a  subject  of  such  se- 
rious importance.  He  felt  no  inclination 
to  detain  the  House  longer  than  to  offer 
the  expression  of  his  grateful  acknowledge 
ments  for  the  indulgent  attention  with 
which  he  had  been  honoured,  and  ha 
should,  therefore,  proceed  to  submit  hia 
motion. 

1.  "That  there  l>e  laid  before  this 
House,  copies  of  all  dispatches,  with  their 
respective  dates,  which  have  been  received 
by  the  right  hon.  the  lords  commissionera 
of  the  admiralty,  and  by  the  court  of  di- 
rectors of  the  East  India  company,  rela* 
tive  to  the  late  expedition,  sent  under  the 
command  of  his  excellency,  rear  admiral 
Drury,  against  the  island  of  Macoa,  in  the 
Chinese  seas.  2.  Copies  of  all  orders  and 
communications  which  the  right  hon.  the 
lords  commissioners  of  the  admiralty,  shall 
have  transmitted  to  rear  admiral  Drury, 
on  the  subject  of  such  report  or  reports  aa 
that  officer  may  have  made  to  their  lord* 
ships,  respecting  his  proceedings  in  the 
lato  expedition  against  Macoa.  3.  Copiea 
of  all  orders  and  opinions,  which  may 
have  been  transmitted  by  the  hon.  the 
board  of  commissioners  for  India  affairs^ 
or  by  the  court  of  directors  of  the  East 
India  company,  tp  the  right  hon.  th« 
governor  general  of  India,  or  to  the  conn 
pany's  supercargoes  at  China,  relative  to 
the  late  expedition  against  Macoa,  or  to 
any  other  operations  or  plans  which  may 
have  had  for  their  object  the  capture,  or 
occupancy  of  that  island,  by  a  British 
force,  or  bv  the  troops  of  the  East  India 
company. 

Mr.  J^.  Dimdoi  said,  the  detail  of  th« 
coarse  of  the  expedition  was  correct,  aa 
far  as  it  went ;  but  circumstances  had  been 
omitted  which,  altered  the  complexion  of 
the  case.  When  there  was  reason  to  ap- 
prehend that  the  British  would  be  ex« 
eluded  from  the  Portuguese  ports  before 
the  removal  of  the  royal  family  of  Pk»r« 
tugal  to  the  Brazils,  orders  had.  been  seat 
out  to  to  take  the  Portoguese  settlement 
in  the  East,  (afterwards  countermanded) 
by  force,  if  necessary,  except  Macoa» 
which  was  not  to  be  taken  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  Chinese,  and  it  waa 
imagined  that  the  Chinese  woald  willingly 
accept  of  our  assistance  to  repel  a  hoatiln 
attack  of  the  French  on  the  aettlenient»  if 
that  should  be  attempted.    The  govninof 
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general  was  apprized  by  the  Committee 
of  tapercarf^oi  at  CaiUon  that  tlie 'French 
were  preparing  to  attack  the  place,  and 
that  it  might  be  taken  posteiiston  of  by  ot| 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Chinene  as  he 
vnderstood.  It  was  necessary  to  act  im- 
mediately, without  waiting  for  further 
orders,  and  the  governor  sent  admiral 
Drnry,  who  acted  in  concert  with  the  su* 
percargoes,  till  they  were  convinced  that 
further  perseverance  would  be  useless. 
He  conceived  that  no  blame  attached  to 
-  the  governor-genefal  or  the  admiral.  He 
agreed  with  the  hon.  gent,  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  preserving  our  Chinese  com- 
merce—*but  under  all  the  circumstances, 
he  thought  there  was  no  occasion  for  these 
papers,  which  were  very  voluminous,  and 
he  would  therefore  oppose  the  motion. 

Mr.  G.  Jofautom  disapproved  of  the 
occupation  of  the  territory  in  question. 
The  island  was  1 00  mites  in  circumference, 
the  Portuguese  did  not  occupy  ten  miles 
m  circnmference  of  it ;  the  Chinese  only 
allowed  them  one  week's  provisions  at  a 
lime,  80  that  we  had  no  occasion  to  dread 
the  French  getting,  or  if  they  did  get, 
retaining  possession  of  it. 

Mr.  Wallaict  thought  that  no  sufficient 
ease  had  l>een  made  out  to  induce  the 
House  to  order  suclr  a  mass  of  papers  to 
be  produced. 

Sftr  H,  Pophmn  thought  if  there  was  any 
mconvenience  in  producing  all  the  papers 
called  for,  there  could  at  least  be  no  ob* 
jectton  in  producing  those  which  related 
ID  the  supercargoes,  the  marine  service, 
tod  the  commaikler  in  chief. 

Mr.  C.  Gramt  declared  that  in  the  mea- 
jtirea  which  had  been  pursued  by  the 
eoart  of  directors,  in  consequence  of  this 
ill-judeed  expedition,  the  court  had  ac- 
qahted  the  governor  general,  and  the  ad- 
■lirol  of  all  blame,  and  had  punished  the 
entity-  by  dismissing  the  supercargoes 
nrom  their  offices ;  a  measure  of  punish- 
ment, which  m«st  be  considered  very  se- 
vere, since  it  not  only  deprived  those  gen- 
tlemen of  large  emoluments,  but  degraded 
%hem  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  In  coo- 
ekiaion,  he  a|>pe«kd  to  the  candour  and 
yberalicy  of  the  hon.  gent,  whether  all  had 
sot  been  done  %o  answer  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice, which  could  have  been  done. 

Mr.  PtmdergMi  bad  no  hesitation  in  re- 
plying to  the  appeal  made  to  his  candour 
by  'the  hon.  member  who  had  just  sat 
Mwn,  or  in  steting  it  as  bis  firm  and  de- 
tided  opinion,  thsit  ao  far  was  the  pro- 
ceeding described  by  the  late  chairman 
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calcalatMl  to  premote  the  ends  of  jottiee^ 
or  to  satisfy  the  reasonable  eltpec«atiott« 
of  the  country,  thai  he  (Mr.  P.)  cooaider- 
ed  the  course  which  had  been  takeis^  and 
the  decision  which  had  passed,  aa  aendio^ 
to  invert  and  violate  every  principle  dT 
justice  smd  equity.  He  contAided*  that 
the  principle  which  had  been  ad<»pted, 
and  acted  upon  in  ihe  course  of  this  pro* 
ceedibg  was,  in  spirit  and  effect,  preciaely 
analo<^ous  to  the  unfair,  oppressive  and 
scandalous  decision  which  vras  past  by  Ibe 
court  of  directors  la«t  year,  against  some 
of  their  innocent,  bui  helpless  and  depen- 
dant writers  and  cadets.  In  the  present 
case,  as  in  that  just  alluefed  to,  punishmeat 
appears  to  have  been  inflicted  npon  the 
innocent,  whilst  the  guilty  were  upheld, 
complimented,  and  extolled  -^It  most  be 
in  the  recollection  of  gentlemen,  tiow  aea- 
lous  and  active  were  the  exertions  of  the 
honourable  gentleman,  (Mr.  C  GrAnt)  and 
his  friends  in  the  direction,  to  restore  to 
thi'ir  body  the  individual,  wtio^e  patronage 
had  been  abused,  and  who  a^one  was  respon- 
sible for  the  trespasses  which  had  been 
committed ;  whilst  they  visited,  with  a 
merciless  hand,  an  unmerited  measore  of 
punishment  upon  innocent,  unoftisndin^ 
youths,  because  they  could  do  so  with 
impunity.  In  the  same  spirit  of  oppres- 
sion and  injustice,  the  directors  had,  ta 
the  case  before  the  House,  by  the  decla- 
ration of  the  hon<  member,  (Mr.  Grant) 
singled  out  as  the  victims  of  their  wrath 
and  displeasure,  those  who  could  not,  in 
possibility,  be  held  responsible  for  the  im- 
policy, the  mischief,  and  disgrace  of  thia 
mad  and  improvident  undertaking;  whilsl 
they  noW  defend,  and  acknowledge  lately 
to  have  conipUn>ented,  those  to  vihom  the 
responsibility  actually  belongs,  and  to 
whom  must,  of  consequence,  attach  all  ihe 
guilt  of  this  disgraceful  transaction.  He 
would  put  it  to  the  hon.  gentlenmn,  and 
to  the  House,  whether  the  supercargoes, 
who  are  now  stated  to  have  been  degrade<i 
and  dismifised  from  lucrative  offices,  for 
the  share  they  had  taken  in  advising  thia 
measure,  were,  ,or  could,  in  justice,  be 
held  so  culpable  as  the  person  who  order* 
ed,  or  the  commamler  who  executed  this 
rash  and  ill-fated  expedition  ?  Will  it  be 
contended,  that  the  snpercargoes  poasesa- 
ed  the  povrer  to  order  or  direct* an  expe* 
dition  of  this  nature,  for  which  they  must 
be  held  responsible  ?  Mr.  P.  maintained 
that  they  were  invested  with  no  such  an* 
ihority ;  thalt  it  was  only'  competent  to 
theoifio  sillMiitj  in  the  most  huraUe  tone. 
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Aiefr  titsggettioQ  to  the  governof-'generali 
ffhcy,  tiioffte/  poftieftted  the  power  to  ais 
eef»t>  or  to  reject  such  propo8ktoiis.-^It 
ImkJ  been  urged  bf  a  right  hon;  gent,  that 
the  expedition  was  impolitic^  nnjosl,  and 
disas^ons^  that  as  the  gorernor-general 
had  appeared  to  have  acted  from  the  best 
kifenttons,  he  ought  not  to  be  held  b!anie^ 
ab)e;  but  he  (Mr.  Prendergast)  mw  no 
MaMii  to  determine  why  the  governor- 
general  should  have  credit  for  purer  in-' 
tentionsthan  the  sopercargoes ;  and  as  the 
former  was  responsible  to  that  House  and 
the  cocintry,  whilst  the  latter  were  altoge- 
ther unkqawn  in  any  character  of  re^pon- 
sibiltty  to  either^  he  contended,  that  no 
decision  wl^ich  was  confined  e^clusiTely 
te^  the  punishment  of  the  supercargoes  for 
a  transgressifon  of  this  nature,  could  prove 
ssiiisfactory  to  the  country.  He  concluded 
by  conjuring  the  House  to  insist  upon  the 
production  •  of  the  papers;  which  •  would 
sbew  wh^re  the  biame  did  iiotually  attach; 
and,  in  the  persusaion  thai  there  existed 
abundant  cause  of  dissatisfaotioR  some- 
where, he  would  persist  in  demanding  the 
papers. 

The  motkm  was  negatived  without  a 
division. 

[Wbst  India  Dock  Comi^any.].  Mr. 
marham  addressed  the  House  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  conduct  of  the  West  India 
Dock  directors,  respecting  the  dividends 
made  upon  their  capital'.  Hie  hon.  gent 
contended,  that  by  the  act  of  the  39th  of 
the  King  they  were  restrained  from  mak- 
ing a  dividend  above  10/.  per  cent.  In 
pomt  of  fact,  however,  they  had  divided 
10/.  per  cent,  clear,  pajring  the  property 
tax  out  of  the  public  funds  of  the  com- 
pany. This  was  in  effect  to  divide  eleven 
per  cent,  contrary  to  the  act  he  had  be- 
fore alluded  to.  He  felt  it  therefore  his 
duty  to  move  "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  House,  that  the  West  India  Dock 
Company,  in  dividing  clear  10/.  per  cent, 
upon  their  capital,  without  previously  de- 
ducting the  due  proportion  of  the  pro- 
perty-tax fronj  the  whole  of  their  profits, 
did  exceed  the  extr^^me  rate  of  interest 
which  they  were  empowered  to  divide  by 
the  39th  of  the  King.*'  ' 

Mr.  Hibhert  observed,  that  the  Commit- 
tee had  reported  that-  the  afikirs  of  the 
Company  had  been  generally  w^ll  con- 
ducted, and  in  a  manner  greatly  to  the 
public  benefit,  but  they  gave  thetr'  opi- 
nion as  to  the  law  on  this  particular  point. 
Now  it  did  not  appear  to  him  necessary 
for  the  House  to  reiterate  the  rtiolutiooof 
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the  Committee.  The  resolufioii  of  the 
Hpuse  ought  not  to  interfere  with  the  con^ 
struction  of  the  existing  law,  end  if  the 
directors  had  acted  contrary  to  the  lavr^ 
it  Would  be  for  a  jury  to  say  so.  When 
the  West  India  Dock  bill  was  passed,  thd 
property-tax  was  not  in  existence.  Hti 
moved  that  the  debate  should  be  ad* 
journed  for  six  months. 

Mr.  Baring  thought  the  subject  should 
be  followed  up  either  in  the  manner  lii^ 
hon.  friend  had  proposed,  or  in  some  other 
which  might  appear  more  eligible  to  the 
House.  The  opinion  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  gent,  opposite  would  doubtless  be 
anxiously  looked  to  by  the  House  as  to 
the  possibility  of  setting  the  question  to 
rest  in  a  court  of  law.  If  a  better  way  of 
proceeding  wer^  pointed  out  by  gentle* 
men  on  toe  other  side  of  the  House,  ht 
shoulcf  bow  to  their  decision ;  but  if  they 
did  not  do  so,  he  should  vote  for  the  reso^ 
lution. 

Mr.  Marryati  observed,  that  the  West 
India  planters  were  materially  interested 
in  this  question.  According  to  the  act. 
originally  constituting  the  West  India 
Dock  Company,  the  proprietors  were  to 
share  lOL  per  cent,  upon  their  capital; 
and  it  waflf  stipulated,  that  upon  the  sur-i 
plus  profits  amounting  to  a  certain  fund,  a 
proportionate  reduction  should  take  place^ 
in  the  rates  payable  at  the  Docks.  Now 
by  the  system  to  which  the  resolution  re<» 
ferredto,  the  10/.  per  cent,  being  taken 
undiminished,  the  income  tax  bein^  paid 
entirely  out  of  this  reversionary  fond,  that*^ 
stipulation  of  the  Company  was  not  kU 
tended  to.  Thei^fbre  ne  thought  the  re^ 
solution  right  and  reasonable,  and  he 
hoped  it  would  serve  to  produce  a  dif«> 
ferent  arrangement  ii^  £iilnre. 

Mr.  Hughan  opposed  the  resolution. 

The  Aitornof  General  said,  the  Com« 
pany  had  a  right  to  such  profits  from  the 
public  as  would  make  up  a  dividend  of 
10/.  per  cent. ;  but  when  their  profits  ex- 
ceeded that^  the  residue  was  to  oe  applied 
to  the  public  service.  Wishing  well,  as 
he  did>  to  the  Company,  of  which  no  one 
had  spoke  too  highly,  he  thought  they 
should  be  called  upon  to  declare  what 
would  be  their  conduct  in  future.  If  they 
would  not  submit,  the  public  had  a  re-? 
m^dy,  though  to  apply  it  might  be  trou- 
blesome. From  the  construction  he  put 
upon  the  act  he  thought  the  surplus  ap- 
propriated to  the  public  ought  not  to  b^ 
Durthened  with  the  property  tax  on  their 
profits.    That  ought  to  be  paid  out  of  th# 
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lOi  per  cent  tbe^  divided  on  the  caf)ita]. 
He  concluded  by  expressing  his  regrel  at 
finding  himself  unable  in  tne  present  in- 
stance to  support  the  Company. 

Mr.  Barham,  in  reply*  stated  his  readi- 
ness to  adopt  that  mode  of  proceeding 
most  agreeable  to  the  House. 
.  Mr.  ff.  Smith  thought  the  advantages 
arising  to  the  country  from  the  Company 
was  incidental,  and  that  the  income  tax 
ought  to  be  paid  on  the  1  Oi.  per  cent, 
thev  divided  on  their  capital. 

The  Sdkitor  General  spoke  in  praise  of 
the  Con»pany,  but  concurred  with  the 
Attorney  General  in  his  construction  of 
the  act,  AS  involving  a  question  of  pri« 
▼ate  right,  he'  hoped  the  resolution  would 
be  but  a  preparatory  step  leadine  to  a 
measure  on  which  both  Houses  could  give 
their  opinion  and  set  the  question  at  rest. 

Mr.  J,  Smith  descanted  on  the  Advan- 
tages arising  to  the  public  from  the  com- 
pany. He  had  understood  they  had  a 
right  to  share  10/.  per  xent  on  their  ca- 
fpital  without  any  deduction  for  the  pro- 
perty tax. 

Mr*  Johnson  expressed  his  hope  that  no 
proceeding  might  be  adopted  by  any  re- 
aolution  of  the  Hou:»e,  but  that  the  ques- 
tion should  be  tried  by  a  court  of  law. 

Mr.  Barham  said,  that  if  the  Company 
•hottld  continue  thus  to  divide  it  would 
then  be  the  duty  of  the  House  to  order  an 
information  to  be  entered  against  them. 

The  Chanceilor  qf  the  Exchequer  was  of 
opinion  that  it  would  libt  be  inconvenient 
•for  the  House  to  express  its  sense  by  a 
resolution.  It  would  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  try  the  question  in  any  way,  and 
at  the  same  time  keep  the  arrears  out  of 
fight,  which  necessarily  embraces  the  in- 
|eref;ts  of  the  West  India  merchants- 

The  question  was  then  put,  and  the 
Auiendment  was  negatived,  and  the  ori- 
ginal question  was  carried  without  a  di- 
vision. 


MOUSE   OF   COMMONS. 

Wednesday  yjjimf  9. 
[Sia  Francis  Burdett's  Process 
AffAiNST  THE  Serjeant  at  Arms.]  The 
Chancellor  qf  tU  Exchequer  having  moved 
that  the  Serjeant  at  Arms  be  called  in  to 
•tate  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
•ervice  of  the  Process,  in  an  action  at  law 
against  him  by  sir  Francis  Burdett ;  the 
Serjeant  was  accordingly  called  in. 

The  Speaker  then  said  to  him,  *'  The 
House  l)eing    informed  that  you   have 


some  statement  to  make  regard  iii|^  tbe 
service  of  a  Process  in  an  aption  as 
law  against  you  by  sir  Francis  BciirdeU.  ia 
desirous  of  knowing  what  statement  oo 
this  subject  you  have  to  make.'' 

The  Snr;>aiUiilwlnfu  informed  the  House, 
that  a  person  yesterday  delivered  to  bias 
a  Paper,  which  he  now  held  in  his  hajid  ; 
and  that  the  same  person  came  to  bim 
some  time  since,  and  required  of  bim  • 
copy  of  the  Warrant  of  the  commitmeot  of 
sir  Francis  Burdett : 

And  the  said  Paper  was  thereupon 
delivered  in,  and  read ;  and  ia  as  foU 
loweth  : 

''  Middlesex  to  wit.  The  sheriff  is  com^ 
'''  manded  to  take  Francis  John  Colaiaa» 
"  eso.  and  Richard  Roe,  if  thev  be  foaod 
''  in  his  Bailiwick,  and  that  he  keep  ibeok 
**  safely  ;  so  that  he  may  have  their  bo^ 
*'  dies  before  the  lord  the  king  at  Wesu 
"  minster  on  Wednesday  next  after  15 
"  days  of  Easter,  to  answer  to  sir  Francii 
*'  Burdett,  bart.  in  a  plea  of  trespass  oa 
''  the  case ;  and  that  ne  then  have  tbere 
"  this  precept.    Bv  Bill, 

Markbam  and  Le  Blanc'' 

**  Francis  John  Colman,  esq.— Yoa  are 
''  served  with  this  Process,  to  the  intent 
"  that  you  may,  by  your  attorney,  appear 
'« in  his  Majesty^s  court  of  King's-bencb  at 
''  the  return  thereof,  being  the  9tb  day 
"  of  May  instant»in  order  to  your  defence 

in  this  action.   (Endorsed)  Elli^  Gray'sr 

bin  Square,  May  7th,  1810." 

Mr.  Cakrefi  asked,  what  was  the  Ser- 
jeaht's  answer  to  this  reouest  ? 

The  Serjeant  answereo,  he  had  shewi^ 
him  a  copy  of  the  warrant. 

The  Speaker  thought  it  proper  to  state* 
that  he  had  desired  the  Serjeant  to  act  as 
he  had  done  in  this  respect,  not  conceiving 
it  to  be  proper  that  any  person  who  in- 

?[uired  for  a  sight  of  the  warrant  issuing 
rom  that  House,  should  be  kept  in  igoo* 
ranee  of  it. 

The  Chancdlor  qf  the  Excheauer  moved, 
'^  That  the  matters  stated  by  tne  Serjeant 
at  Arms  attending  this  House,  and«^' 
Paper  delivered  in  by  him,  be  referred 
the  Committee  appointed  to  consider 
the  Proceedings  in  the  matter  qf  sir  Francis 
Bardett." 

Sir  7.  Turton  contended  that  if  any 
thing  on  the  face  of  the  paper  in  question 
afiected  the  privileges  of  the  House,  the 
best  mode  of  vindicating  their  dignity 
would  be  to  find  the  person  bywhom  the 
Process  had  l>een  served,  and  to  take  the 
proper  steps  for  punishing  him* 
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The  Chancellor  qf  the  Exchequtr  thought 
It  much  more  wise  to  refer  the  service  of 
Process  to  the  Committee,  previous  to  the 
•doption  of  the  idea  thrown  out  by  the 
lion,  baronet. 

Lord  PoUtesicne  was  of  opinion  that  this 
^ras  allo^ther  an  improper  proceeding. 
Zither  the  steps  thev  might  adopt  were, 
or  were  not,  intended  to  have  some  weight 
irith  the  eourts  below.  If  it  was  ex- 
pected that  the  expression  of* their  de- 
termination on  the  subject  was  to  have 
any  weight  with  these  courts,  what 
would  this  be  but  to  interfere  with  the 
ordinary  course  of  law?  It  appeared  to 
him  that  it  would  be  infinitely  more  sa- 
tisfactory to  the  feelings  of  the  public, 
and  must  in  the  long-run  be  also  infinite- 
ly more  gratifying  to  the  feelings  of  the 
House,  that  the  matter  were  entirely  left 
to  the  decision  of  the  courts  of  law,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  any  resolutions  of 
their  own.  On  these  grounds  he  should 
object  to  referring  the  matter  to  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Adam  said,  that  he  had  throughout 
taken  infinite  pains  to  be  correct  in  all 
the  parts  of  this  proceeding ;  he  had  con- 
sidered every  step  in  it  most  coolly,  and 
had  acted  in  all  the  stages  of  it  to  the  best 
of  his  judgment.  In  no  part  had  he  felt 
more  anxiety  to  be  right  than  in  the  mea- 
sure of  appointing  a  Committee,  which  it 
was  proposed  now  to  charge  with  the 
matter  respecting  the  Serjeant,  as  well  as 
that  which  related  to  Mr.  Speaker.  He 
flineerely  wished  that  no  such  step  had 
been  taken^—But  he  was  particularly 
averse  to  its  existins .  with  its  present 
power,  and  he  had,  after  due  reflection, 
for  that  reason  come  to  a  determination 
not  to  attend  the  Committee,  because  it 
seemed  to  him  to  counteract  the  course 
which  he  thought  should  be  taken  as  the 
only  means  of  securing  the  privileges  of 
the  House.  He  had  satisfied  himself,  and 
he  presumed  to  think  that  what  he  had  to  say 
would  satisfy  every  gentleman  who  heard 
him,  that  he  had  acted  correctly.  When 
the  Committee  was  moved  for  the  other 
dayi  he  had  come  to  the  House  determined 
to  oppose  it,  from  a  conviction  that  it  was 
uonecessary,  and  that-  it  was  worse 
than  unnecessary,  by  giving  ground 
for  implying  that  the  House,  by  appoint- 
ing a  Committee,  doubted  of  its  own  clear 
and  ascertained  privileges.  He  had  latterly 
acouiesced  in  its  appointment,  however, 
under  the  impression  that  there  were,  or 
mighl  bej  ladividual  meml)ers,  wJio,  from 


their  pursuits  and  engagements,  might  not 
have  had  the  means  of  inquiry  :  and  they 
had  a  right  to  be  satisfied.  He  had,  how* 
ever,  a  most  serious  objection,  one  that 
was  insuperable,  vis.  that  the  Committee 
should  ~  have  power  to  report  opinions. 
To  delegate  to  them  such  a  -power  was,  in 
bis  opinion,  an  abandonment  of  the  pri* 
vileges  of  that  House.  He  thought  the 
House  had  the  privileges  sought  to  ba 
called  in  question.  It  was  necessary  for 
its  own  safety  it  should  have  them,  and,  if 
so,  it  must  also  have  the  means  of  enforc- 
ing those  privileges.— -He  said  he  would 
shortly  illustrate  wliat  were  his  idea^  on 
the  subject  from  what  passed  previous  to 
the  year  1770,  when  members  and  their 
servants,  who  had  formerly  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  immunity  from  acAtn,  wef% 
deprived  of  that  right,  when  all  which  was 
declared  lo  remain  with  members  was  the 
personal  privilege  of  freedom  firom  arr^t. 
This  was  done  by  the  act  of  the  10th  Geo. 
3.  c.  50,  brought  in  by  the  present  lord 
Onslow.  Previous  to  this  period,  i)ot  a 
session  passed  without  its  being  shewn 
what  the  warrant  of  the  Speaker  by  order 
of  the  House  could  do.  When  a  member^ 
or  even  the  servant  of  a  member  of  thaS 
House,  was  served  with  notice  ef  action, 
and  complaint  made,  the  person  who 
served  the  action  was  brought  to  the  bar, 
was  examined  whether  he  was  the  person 
who  served  the  writ ;  and  if  he  confessed 
he  was,  or  if  it  was  on  his  denial  proved 
otherwise,  the  matter  was  either  referred 
to  a  Committee  of  privileges,  or  the  per- 
son was  at  once  ordered  into  custody. 
That  privilege  being  taken  away,  the  re- 
maining personal  privileges  were  few« 
Any  instance  of  proceeding  upon  them 
since  that  time  were  therefore  very  rare. 
A  return  of  precedents  from  that  period, 
of  commitment  for  serving  legal  process, 
would,  he  believed,  be  nihiL  Few  per- 
sons now  existing  could  have  any  actual 
experience  of  the  mode  of  any  proceed- 
ing then  adopted.  Forty  years  disuse  of 
a  daily  practice,  made  the  mode  of  exe- 
cuting the  power,  fall  'into  oblivion,  and 
might  afibra  a  reasonable  apology  for  the 
House  not  being  at  once  alert  in  its  course 
of  proceeding,  when  Mr.  Ellis  served  the 
Speaker  with  notice.  But  it  is  no  reason 
for  not  following  a  course,  which,  when 
considered,  is  the  only  course  that  can  be 
followed,  consistently  with  the  privileget 
of  the  House ;  and  that  it  was  inconsiMent 
with  those  privileges  to  appoint  acommittee 
vested  with  a  power  to  recommend  a  dtf- 
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(n^at  course.  His  i^miuod  was  decidedly 
ibi9j  thaj^  acqordiag  to  ancient  invariable 
]>rQcedeotj  when  legal  process  was  serred 
wpon  a  member^  the  person  serving  it  was 
brought  to  the  bar,  examined  to  the  matieri 
and>  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case, 
committed  for  the  breach  of  privilege. 
On  the  present  occasion  that  course  should 
be  followed  with  Mr.  Ellis ;  he  who  in- 
dorsed the  notice,  should  be  committed  for 
the  contempt,  and  the  House  should  come 
to  resolutions  respecting  this  breach  of 
privilege,  that  there  might  be  notice  to 
alt  the  world,  that  the  act  done  was  a 
preach  of  privilege,  and  'that  the  acts  of 
4he  House  could  not  be  questioned  in  any 
court  or  place,  in  a  legal  proceeding  out 
of' the  House.  In  such  a  case  as  this,  the 
Nou^e  could  not  delegate  its  powers  to 
any  Committee.  They  could  not,  coo- 
sistentiv  with  established  rules,  appoint 
them  to  deliberate  when  the  case  was 
clear  ;  or  refer  to  them  a  case  in  which 
there  was  no  question.  He  stated  this, 
^hat  on  any  future  occasion,  when  the 
question  might  be  brought  forward,  he 
might  staqd  ncttis  in  curia.    He  had  in  his 

Jbsence  been  nominated  a  member  of  that 
^Qmmittee.  He  had  taken  till  nex^t  morn* 
jng  tQ  consider  how  he  ought  to  act,  and 
then  he  wrote  to  a  learned  friend,  aho  a 
faemberofit,  beggiog  that  the  members 
might  not  wait  for  him,  as  he  was  de- 
termined not  to  attend.  He  felt  it  to  be 
)nconHistent  with  his  duty,  to  sanction,  by 
attending  the .  Committee,  a  pjoceediiig 
which  cast  so  much  doubt  upon  the  con- 
Qdence  which  the  House  ought  to  have  on 
the  existence  of  its  privileges.  And  now 
ivhen  the  question  arose  as  to  the  mode  of 
their  proceeding,  he  thought  it  becoming 
jn  the  House  to  shew  that  they  knew  and 
bad  confidence  in  their  own  privileges, 
]tf  r.  Adam  said,  be  would  not  make  any 
motion  .to  this  effect,  because  the  conduct 
pf  the  business  was  in  other  hands,  but  he 
earnestly  called  on  the  gentlemen  opi>o- 
nite,  to  move  that  the  pe/son  who  had 
•erved  the  writ  in  question  should  be 
brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House.  What 
be  bful  said  be  had  urged  with  moderation. 
His  only  wish  was  the  susientation  of  the 
rights  end  privileges  of  that  House,  as 
fN>nsistent  with  the  constitotson  of  the 
fconntry.  He  had  discharged  his  doty,  and 
bad  acted  in  su^h  a  way  as  wai  satisfiictory 
to  bia  mind. 

Mr.  Windham  said,  that  he  perfectly 
i4;reed  with  the  ol^ections  hia  hon.  and 

kirni^d  friend  bftd  itdnmod  lor  aot  at* 


tending  the  committee.  As  hie  reaaons 
were  likewise  the  same,  h^  did  not  wish 
to  occupy  the  Attention  of  the  House  by 
repeating  them.  His  objections,  howevert 
would  have  been  partly  got  over,  if  the 
power  of  the  committee  was  to  be  of  a 
limited  nature ;  but  when  that  power  wa» 
so  generally  granted,  he  thought  t)ie 
House  should  keep  it  only  in  its  own 
hands.  As  he  did  not  choose  tci  give  any 
advice  or  instruction  to  the  committee,  ble 
had  of  course  a  natural*  objection  to  any 
interference.  On  every  other  point  he 
perfectly  coincided  with  bis  hon.  and 
learned  friend  ;  he  deemed  the  course  be 
wished  to  be  adopted  the  only  old  beaten 
track  of  the  House ;  it  was  first  enacted 
40  years  ago.  Since  that,  tilings  of  the 
present  nature  had  been  so  rare,  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  track  has  been  almost 
lost,  and  indeed  what  has  happened  could 
not  have  been  expected .  He  agreed  with 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  ihtt  the  only 
safe  mode  for  the  Hous«;  to  pui  sue,  w.as  to 
move  in  the  mark<;d  iraci  of  the  House  of 
Co romoni— store  super  vim  imtiqn<is.  If  it 
should  then  be  found  that  ihe  powers  they 
possessed  fell  short  of  what  was  required 
for  the  support  of  their  privileges  on  the 
present  occsjsiqa,  it  could  only  arise  from 
the  circumstance,  that  no  such  case  as  the 
present  had  ever  occurred.  Still,  bow* 
ever,  it  was  the  duty  of  that  House  to  act 
up.  to  what  had  been  done  by  their  ances* 
tors.  He  only  wished,  in  what  be  had 
said,  Jto  stand  acquitted  with  the  Hoosc, 
and  to  declare  that  be  had  not  refused 
acting  on  the  committee,  because  be  was 
adverse  to  th^  hon.  gentlemen  opposite. 

Sir  J.  Anstruthtr  declared  that  he  for 
one  entertained  no  doubt  whatever  Of  tbf 
privileges  of  the  House,  and  of  the  pro* 
priety  of  pursuing  the  course  adopted  by 
their  ancestors  for  their  preservation. 
There  was  no  course  but  one  for  main* 
taining  those,  privileges,  and  no  place  but 
one  in  which  they  ought  to  be  maia<« 
tained  ;  for  it  was  impossible  to  think  of 
referring  the  privileges  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  the  courts  of  law  in  order  to 
decide  their  validity  and  extent.  Con-i 
ceivihg  therefore  that  the  appointmeai  of 
a  committee  to  give  an  opinion  on  a  sub* 
ject  to  do  no  good,  and  might  possibly  do 
hann«  be  had  declined  attendiiig  uimd  it* 

The  Atlcrney  General  agreed  that  tbi| 
privileges  of  that  House  could  not  bequet- 
tioned  before  any  tribunal  wbatover,  but 
^at  thay  tbemaelves  were  t':^  sole  jadgw 
^Mieir  pririlofatp    lie  wiab^d  il  w  ba 
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g^nvtlly  knofDi,  that  bi»  hoiu  friendt, 
whohidalraidY  ipoken,  coocumd  with 
him  aod  with  tboM  who  nx  on  the  same 
aide  with  him»  or  if  it  pleawd  them  bel* 
ter»  that  thcv  (the  mmitieri)  concurred 
with  them  ( Ar.  Adam,  ^c.)  in  tbia  opi- 
nion. It  was  not  from  any  doubt  on  this 
head  that  his  hon.  friends  had  been  nomi- 
nated to  be  members  of  the  committee. 
This  was  a  point  on  which  he  presumed 
to  think  that  no  man  could  doubt  But 
ihey  had  been  pni  on  the  committee  for 
the  purpose  of  lending  their  assistance  in 
suggesting  the  best  mode  in  which  the 
privileges  of  the  House  could  be  enforced 
with  the  greatest  safety  to  that  cause 
which  they  all  joined  in  supporting.  He 
only  rose  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
bis  regret  that  his  hon.  friends  had  de- 
clined acting  on  the  committee. 

The  Okmceliar  qf  ih€  JErdbsfUcr  felt  the 
sincerest  regret  at  the  Tiew  his  hon.  and 
learned  friends  had  taken  of  the  obligation 
by  which  they  were  precluded  from  be- 
coming members  of  the  committee.  He 
gave  ihem  fall  credit  for  their  motives, 
and  acquitted  them  of  any  design  to  em- 
barrass the  committee  in  any  report  they 
might  make.  He  thought,  however,  that 
every  argument  they  had  used  in  support 
of  the  propriety  of  their  declining  to  act, 
proved  directly  the  contrary ;  and  if  they 
had  m  clear  view  of  the  steps  necessary  to 
be  taken  in  such  a  proceeaing*  instead  of 
being  a  reason  for  their  declining  to  act« 
this  should  rather  have  operated  as  an  in* 
dttcement  to  them  to  impart  to  the  com- 
mittee the  clear  view  of  the  case  which 
they  themselves  possessed.  They  might, 
uulortunately,  not  have  been  able  to  in* 
spire  othem  with  the  same  clear  view  of 
the  subject  which  they  themselves  had, 
but  still  if  ibis  had  been  the  case«  they 
coukl  easily  have  rescued  themselves  lirom 
any  imputation  which  might  have  arisen 
from  their  being  members  of  a  committee 
which  had  refined  to  be  governed  by  their 
wise  counsel.  On  the  ether  hand^  if  the 
eossmittee  had  been  unanimous,  must  not 
the  report  have  possessed  greater  weight, 
ceaiing,  as  it  must  have  done»  from  gen- 
tlemen of  every  political  sentiment  in 
that  House. 

Sir  A,  Pigou^  conceived  the  course 
ponsted  out  by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
(Mr.  Adam)  to  be  the  only  means  the 
fbnse  had  Of  asserting  its  own  jurisdiction, 
and  the  only  means  which  had  been  in 
the  use  of  being  adopted  when  a  sumasons 
was  aeeved  #n  that .  House.    If  this  mode 


of  proceeding  was  passed  by,  he  hoped  h 
would  not  be  said  hereafter,  that  there 
were  persons  present  who  bad  not  yet 
suggested  it  to  the  House.  He  wis  in- 
clined at  this  moment  to  believe,  that  this 
was  the  first  instance  a  process  had  been 
served  on  an  officer  of  this  House,  fer  an 
act  proceeding  from  the  House,  in  which 
the  attorney  who  issued  the  proee«s  was 
not  ordered  to  attend.  He  did  not  mean 
to  move  this,  but  merely  to  suggest  it ; 
,  and  to  bring  to  the  recollection  of  the 
House,  that  they  were  now  to  consider 
what  was  fit  to  be  done  with  an  attorney* 
telling  the  House  it  was  through  his  in- 
strumentality that  this  process  has  been 
served.  If  the  House  was  now  to  pass  it 
by,  it  was  no  fault  of  his.  He  only  sug^ 
gested  to  gentlemen  opposite  what  was 
Uie  regular  and  established  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding'; and  hoped  he  should  not  be 
told,  if,  after  a  lapseof  six  weeks,  it  should 
appear  that  the  proper  season  of  resorting 
to  this  proceeding  had  been  nlbwed  to 
pass  over — that  he  and  every  other  mem- 
ber of  Uiat  House  was  U>  biame  for  the 
omission,  as  much  'as  the  gentlemen  op- 
posite who  were  in  the  service  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  motion  was  then  put  and  carried. 
And  on  the  motion  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  l^chenuer,  the  names  of  the  Lord 
Advpcale  or  Scotland,  Mr.  Wallace,  Mr. 
Rose,  and  Mr.  Stephen,  were  added  to  the 
Committee  already  appointed. 

[PxTiTiON  vaox  TBB  LivBav  or  Loff- 
Doif-^ADJouaNsn  Debatb.]  Mr.  Alder- 
man Comhc  moved  that  the  adjourned 
debate  on  this  subject  (see  p.  902)  be  re- 
sumed^ which  being  agreed  tQ, 

Mr.  WaUmce  said,  that  his  opinion  when 
he  first  read  this  petition  was  that  it  should 
not  be  received,  and  every  subsequent  re- 
flection he  had  made  on  the  subject  con- 
firmed him  in  this  opinion.  He  did  not 
object  to  it  because  it  did  not  convey  the 
sentiments  of  the  msjority  of  the  livery, 
for  that  would  not  be  a  sufficient  reason 
for  rejecting  it.  Even  if  it  could  be  sup- 
posed to  be  the  petition  only  of  the  twelve 
persons  by  whom  it  was  signed,  still  it  vras 
proper  it  should  be  received  if  couched  m 
becoming  language.  As  the  House  was 
told,  however,  that  it  was  likely  to  recervu 
a  great  many  other  petitions,  it  was  ne- 
c^essary  that  they  should  know  from  what 
descriptions  of  persens  they  came  ;  that 
they  were  the  petition^  of  the  people  of 
England,  and-  not  the  claims  of  a  small  set 
ofqisaflvictedperMMis;  even  thisyhowever^ 
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should  not  operate  as  a  complete  exclu- 
sion. Neithe^  was  he  of  opinion  that  the 
petition  shonld  be  rejected  because  it  co6- 
'tained  doctrines  to  his  mind  unfounded ; 
but  because  it  was  part  of  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  insult^  pursued  out  of  doors  to  vilify 
and  degrade  .this  House.  He  was  for  re- 
jecting it  on  account  of  the  number  of  im- 
pertinent and  extraneous  topics  introduced 
into  it;  and  for  the  resemblance  it  bore  to 
another  petition  which  had  been  already 
refused.  There  might  be  some  minute 
lines  of  distinction  between  the  two,  but 
they  were  obviously  the  offipring  of  the 
same  parents^  and  had  the  same  objects  in 
Tiew.  Like  the  Middlesex  Petition,  it 
contained  a  variety  of  most  offensive  pas- 
■ages ;  though  it  had  the  appearance  of 
being  more  respectful,  it  had  none  of  the 
reality ;  there  mi^ht  be  a  difierence  be- 
tween them,  but  still  the  resemblance  was 
such-^^iM^  decet  esse  sorcrum,  and, this 
likeness  shewed  that  they  had  sprung  from 
the  same  origin.  The  petition,  in  fact, 
was  founded  on  the  resolutions  passed  at 
the  same  meeting,  and  these  were  such  a 
set  of  such  a  nature,  that  in  other  times, 
the  person  who  had  dared  to  authenticate 
them  by  his  signature,  would  not  have 
been  out  of  Newgate  24>  hours  after  he  had 
done  so.  Another  reason  for  his  rejecting 
the  petition  was  to  be  found  in  the  cir- 
cumstances which  attended  the  meeting, 
It  was  there  stated,  that  the  petition  was 
somewhat  di£ferent  from  the  resolutions, 
bat  that  thit  was  done  only  with  the  view 
of  getting  the  petition  received.  He  then 
read  |he  two  first  resolutions,  and  asked,  if 
it  was  possible  had  they  formed  part  of  the 
petition,  thatjany  man  could  be  found  who 
would  say  that  it  ought  to  be  received  ?— 
In  their  complaints  against  the  vote  on  the 
Walcheren  expedition,  they  did  not  even 
five  credit  to  the  minority  ;  and  even  the 
hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Wbitbread)  who 
jvent  farthest  with  them,  was  at  one  of  their 
loeetings  called  a  decoy  duck.  The  House 
jnust  even  sacrifice  the  privilege  of  com- 
jaitting  for  libel  producing  obstruction 
before  it  could  satisfy  them ;  for  the  hon. 
gent,  at  another  meeting,  by  venturing 
la  assert  the  privilege  thus  far,  raised  such 
a  clamour,  that  he  was  obliged  to  stop  it 
by  giving  the  health  of  that  distinguished 
patriot  Mr.  Waithman.  But  what  they 
aimed  at  was,  the  destruction  of  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  House,  that  by  this  means 
they  miffht  wound  the  constitutifon.  While 
lie  thought  the  House  ouf;ht  not  to  be  cap- 
jdous  in  finding  fault  with  petkions#  yet 


where  a  spirit  of  insult  was  ^  manifest  from 
the  document  itself,  it  ought  to  be  rejected. 
The  reception  of  ft  would  only  render  tbe 
House  an  accomplice  in  its  own  degrada* 
tion.  The  good  sense  of  the  people  ha 
hoped  would  teach  them  to  respect  tbe 
privileges  of  the  House  which  existed  for 
th^irown  benefit. 

Sir  T.  Tttrton  contended,  that  the  pe- 
tition ought  to  be  received.  He  saw  no 
expressions  it  contained  that  could  warrant 
its  rejection.  Had  it  been  addressed  to 
the  persons  assembling  iaSt.  Stephen's,  or 
had  it  carried  on  the  Hice  of  it  a  denial  of 
their  existence  as  the  House  of  Commons, 
then  ^indeed  the  arguments  that  had  been 
used  would  have  been  admissible.  But  the 
petition  contained  no  such  expressions.  It 
recognised  their  authority,  s^nd  to  that  au- 
thority the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  was  ad- 
dressed. Their  difierence  of  opinion  could 
be  no  insult  to  the  House,  as  on  that  dififer- 
cnce  of  opinion  the  petition  was  founded.  If 
they  had  acquiesced  in  the  decision  of  the 
House,  there  would  have  been  no  occasion 
for  petitioning.  Their  right  of  petitioning 
was  not  attempted  to  be  denied  ;  and  if 
they  had  that  right,  they  must  be  allowed 
to  differ  from  the  House  on  the  subject  that 
occasioned  their  complaints.  It  had  been 
stated,  that  whatever  might  be  the  langua^ 
of  the  petition,  or  whatever  the  terms  in 
which  It  was  couched,  the  resolution  pass-  ^ 
ed  at  the  meeting  of  tbe  livery  clearly 
proved  that  the  petition  was  intended  as  an 
insult.  But  the  House,  he  contended,  had 
no  right  to  look  to  those  resolutions,  what- 
ever might  be  their  nature.  The  resolu- 
tions  were  not  now  before  them ;  and  if 
ever  they  should  be  brought  before  them 
it  could  only  be  (>y  a  specific  motion^ 
when  it  would  be  for  tbe  House  to  con- 
sider whether  those  resolutions  were  a 
breach  of  privilege  or  not.  At  present 
they  had  only  the  petition  before  them, 
and  he  contended  that  that  petition'  could 
not  be  rejected  on  the  ground  of  any  re- 
solutions that  were  not  regularly  before 
them.  It  was  the  petition  only  they  had 
to  consid«fr,  and  that  petition  was  entitled 
to  stand  or  foil  by  ito  own  merits.  But 
even  to  these  resolutions  he  did  not  see  the 
propriety  of  the  objection  that  had  been 
made,  and  had  they  even  been  much 
stronger,  they  would  afford  no  justifiable 
ground  of  rejecting  the  petition.  He  saw 
nothing  in  the  tetas  of  the  petition  that 
could  authorise  them  to  reject  it.  It  was 
addressed  to  the  House  in  due  form,  and 
the. redress  they    claimed  was  merely 
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matter  of  opinioo^  which  the  House  might 
iMlopt  or  ndt  as  it  pleased.  If  the  petiti- 
oners differed  in  opinion,  that  opinion  was 
ezpreaed  with  deference,  and  it  still  re* 
inained  with  the  House  to  determine  whe- 
ther they  would  grant  the  prayer  or  not. 
The  truth  was,  that  no  petition  would  be  pre- 
sented to  the  House  without  an  object,  and 
that  object  roust  necessarily  either  be  to  do 
something  they  had  omitted,  or  to  undo 
something  they  had  done.  A  petition  ap- 
proving, in  all  respects  of  their  conduct, 
was  not  to  be  expected,  because  in  such  a 
case  there  oould  be  no  occasion  for  pe- 
tioning.  Every  petition  implied  complaint, 
mud  that  complaint  must  necessarily  re- 
late either  to  some  ground  of  gprievance  or 
neglect.  If  this  petition  was  rejected,  he 
saw  no  ground  on  which  any  petition  from 
the  people  of  England  could  hereafter  be 
received,  so  that  the  right  of  petitioning 
must  be  wholly  destroyed.  It  would  be 
for  the  House  to  consider  if  they  would 
hold  out  this  doctrine  to  the  people,  and 
tell  them  that  no  complaint  on  their  part 
would  be  henceforth  heard  by  the  House, 
^e  admitted  at  the  same  time,  that  there 
were  expressions  in  this  petition  that  might 
have  been  better  omitted ;  but  what  were 
they  to  expect  when  the  people  had  been 
disappointed  and  irritated  i  When  it  was 
the  opinion  of  so. many  persons  in  and  out 
of  the  House— when,  be  would  say,  it  was 
the  opinion  of  such  a  great  and  enlightened 
mind  as  that  of  the  hon.  gent,  near  him 
(Mr.  Whitbread),  not  only  that  the  House 
had  exercised  its  privileges  improvidently 
but  that  it  had  no  right,  in  the  present  case, 
to  exercise  it  at  all — was  it  surprising  that 
the  peoplo  should  express  themselves 
frankly  and  warmly  on  the  subject? 
Goaded  and  irritated  as  the  people  had  re- 
cently been  by  the  conduct  of  public  men 
S»ne  of  whom,  in  whose  imprudence  all 
ose  difficulties  in  which  the  House  found 
itself  originated,  had  lately  been  raised  to 
a  situation  of  great  honour  •  and  emolu- 
ment), was  it  surprising  that  the  petitions 
should  express  their  feelings  of  disgust  in 
strong  and  enersetic  language  ?  The 
Houie,  he  admitted,  must  have  privileges; 
but  if  the  House  had  their  privileges,  the 
people  bad  their  privileges  too ;  and  one 
of  these  privileges  was  to  bring  their  com* 
plaints  and  grievances  before  that  Home. 
If  they  stood  up  in  defence  of  their  own 
privileges,  it  was  but  fair  they  should  allow 
the  people  theirs.  The  people,  whether 
right  or  wrong  in  their  claims — whether 
llljrtifiablo  or  not^in  their  complainUor 


grievances,  had  a  right  to  be  heard.  TheiiF 
petition  ought  to  be 'received  if  the  lan- 
guage was  not  wholly  unconstitutional, 
but  with  the  House  it  nemained  to  deter- 
mine»  whether  they  should  follow  up  their 
address  or  not.  It  was  for  tUis  simpio 
right  he  contended,  and  he  saw  nothing  in 
the  present  petition  that  would  deprive  th# 
petitioners  of  it. 

.  Mr.  Jacob  said,  it  was  his  firm  and  de» 
cided  conviction,  that  a  majority,  and  n 
very  great  majority,,  of  the  real  people, 
not  the  populace,  were  against  the  priiH 
ciples  contained  in  this  petition.  He  ad* 
mitted  that  tbe  populace  of  England  ap- 

g roved  of  the  sentiments  of  this  petition, 
ut  not  the  people  of  England,  and  he 
made  a  great  distinction  between  ibm 
people  of  England,  and  the  populace  of 
England,  and  contepded,  that  the  prin- 
ciples here  set  forth,  are  maintained 
and  supported  by  those  designing  per- 
sons whose  aim  it  was  to  set  the  popu- 
lace of  Englaiid  above  the  people  and  th^ 
laws  of  England.  Had  the  people  of  Eng- 
land approved  of  these  sentiments,  there 
must  have  been  a  great  many  more  peti- 
tions than  he  had,  hitherto,  seen;  but 
there  were  none— except  in  London, 
Westminster,  Hackney,  and  Reading* 
To  convene  meetings  upon  subjects  of. 
politics  at  these  populous  places  was  not 
difficult,  for  those  who  connected  them- 
selves in  strict  alliance  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Fleet-lane  and  SaiTron-hill ;  and 
with  such  persons  when  a  great  number 
of  them  were  collected,  it  was  easy  to 
raise  among  them  the  cry  of  No  Pecula- 
tion, and  No  Popery,  or  any  other  cry,  at 
it  was  pretty  certain  that  these  sons  of 
light  would  rally  round  each  other,  for 
the  sake  of  plunder,  if  nothing  else ;  thai 
being  the  practice  on  which  their  existence 
depended ;  but  hecontended,and  he  hoped 
the  House  would  believe  that  the  language 
of  this  petition  did  not  proceed  from  the  peo- 
ple of  England.  As  to  the  livery  of  London, 
they  were  not  collected  together  in  such 
a  manner  as  they  could  speak  the  sense  of 
the  livery  at  Jarffe*  One  of  his  Ikmu 
friends  had. said,  that  there  were  present 
on  this  occasion  about  2000  persons; 
and  he  maintained  that  not  one-half  of 
thetn  were  liverymen ;  and  he  undertook 
to  account  for  this  by  observing,  that 
across  the  Common  hall  there  was  a  pas- 
sage to  go  into  the  court  of  King's  bench, 
so  that  every  person  who  demanded  ad- 
mission into  that  open  court,  was  entitled 
to  entor,  and  persons  in  this  way  got  into 
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the  conimdn  liaTl,  who  were  no  Itver^rinefi, 
under  pretence  of  going  tnto  the  court  of 
King's  bench.  Than,  they  passed  for 
Itferymen  ;  and  by  clamoar  and  brutality 
which  prevail  at  such  places,  they  intiini- 
dated  the  peaceable  and  the  decent ;  for 
it  was  too  much  to  expect  that  such  persons 
would  expose  themselves  to  the  brutality 
or  ferocity  of  persons  of  that  description  ; 
many  of  Whom  were  assassins  and  pick- 
pockets. Decent,  sober,  and  quiet  men 
would  not  attend  among  sueb  a  rabble. 
Being  thus  deterred  from  attending  the 
common  hall,  some  of  the  most  res« 
pectable  of  the  livery  drew  up  a  protest 
against  the  proceedings  of  thi«>  common 
ball.  They  were  1,700  in  all ;  a  greater 
Dumber  of  the  literymen  of  London  than 
they  had  actually  attended  this  common 
hall  on  this  occa9ion ;  they  published  this 
'  their  protest,  and  they  Were  what  they 
professed  to  be,  really  liverymen  of  Lon- 
don; they  pledged  themselves,  not  to 
Mipport  the  ministers,  but  to  support  the 
const] mtit^n  of  this  country ;  that  was  to 
aay,  they  pledged  themselves  to  support 
the  itorm  of  gorernment  under  which  we 
had  the' happiness  to  live,  as  it  was  formed 
of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons;  and  pos- 
sessing as  they  did  an  attachment  to  the 
representatives  of  the  people ;  shewing  as 
they  did,  a  proper  regard  and  respect  for 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  a 
fall  confidence  in  the  virtue  of , the  wisdom 
of  the  parliament  and  purity  of  the  hkws 
of  the  land,  and  the  equal  distribotion  of 
justice,  he  did  believe,  and  afler  this  be 
ttbped  he  should  nti  hear  any  thing  to  the 
contrary,  that  the  virtuous  part  of  the  com- 
nranity  were  against  the  pubKcatioii  of 
soch  sentiments  as  those  which  were  con- 
tained in  this  petition^  hut  they  were  in> 
thmdatffd  by  these  ferocious  persons  who 
aittended  these,  public  meetings  ;  there 
were  matiy  who  knew  the  truth  of  what 
be  Wffs  saying,  and  that  there  were,  even 
of  r^i  property,  character,  and  virtue, 
many  who  ha'd  been  terrified  into  silence 
by  a  desperate  mob  on  this  occasion  vtas 
nfftorioos,bot  they  hadafterwardsexpresM 
their  dissent  to  these  turbulent  proceed- 
ings. He  maintained  that  he  was  no  more 
oTa  party  man  than  sir  F.  Burdett  himself 
was.  He  was  as  independent  in  that 
House  as  any  man  in  it,  nor  was  he  afraid 
to  wow  his  sentiments  on  this  or  on  any 
other  occasion  ;  aqa  proof  of  it,  he  begged 
leave  CO  refer  ilie  Ho<ise  to  his  conduct  in 
iL-^He*  bed  by  his  vote,  shewn  he  cohltf 
C«9Mure  the  son  of  the  Shi g««*-^«he  duke  of 
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York)— -and  also  the  brother  of  Mr.  Pitfe-«M 
(the  eari  of  Chatham)— 4liey  had  ndt  cs* 
caped  his  censure,  since  it  appeared  e» 
him  that  they  deserved  itp-^sir  F*  Bordeu 
had  met  bis  censure  also,  and  he  destrreil 
it  a  tbousatid  times  more  than  the  other 
two;  for  he  was  a  thousand  times  more 
criminaK-^He  said  he  was  no  fbllower  of 
a  court  faction,  any  more  than  he  was  m 
partisan' in  these  turbulent  proceedings; 
nor  were  the  people  of  England  iKtoloM 
er  pleased  with  these  violent  praceedifigB. 
W^en  he  spoke  of  the  people  of  EagiaiMl 
he  alluded  to  that  middie  class  of  the  coib^ 
munity,  among  whom  resided  so  much 
virtue  and  so  much  intetligencei  and  that 
class  of  the  community  was  of  opinioSj 
that  the  House  of  Commons  had  not 
exceeded  its  authority  in  the  presene 
case,  but  had  exerted  that  authority  hit 
the  protection  of  its  own  proceedings,  snd 
for  the  general  benefit  of  the  people  of 
England.— He  did  not  admit  that  the  feel-* 
ings  of  the  people  of  England  ware  soch 
as  the  hon.  hart,  had  -staled.  Chat  is,  fa- 
vourable to  the  sentiments  contaiiied  ia 
this  petition ;  these  sentiments  and  feel^ 
ings  he  believed  were  not  connnoB  lathe 
people  of  £nglaii(( ;  as  a  proof  of  it,  there 
were  no  petitions  from  any  quarter,  except 
that  of  this  metropolis  and  the  county  of 
Middlesex ;  but  when  the  meeting  was  at 
Hackney,  which  couM  easily  oommunt- 
cate  wi(h  Saflron  hill,  on  accenni  of  its 
being  in  the  vicinity,  there  a  mob  might 
be  raised  at  any  time.  As  a  proof  that 
these  proceedings  which  were  had  at 
public  meetings,  were  the  work  of  a  few 
Hidividuals,  and  not  the  spontaneous  ef* 
fusion  of  the  hearts  of  the  mass  of  the 
people  of  England,  he  called  upon  the 
House  to  remember  that  there  were  no 
petitions  of  this  kind  from  any  part  of  the 
country.  He  took  that  to  be  a  proof  of 
these  principles  not  being  countenanced 
by  the  people  of  England.  He  did  not 
pretend  to  infallibility.  Should  other 
petitions  come,  he  should  change  his  opi« 
nion ;  but  he  set  very  little  value  en  the 
resolutions  of  such  a  mob  as  that  which 
he  had  endeavoured  to  describe ;  they 
were  strangers  to  each  other  when  they 
met,  and  genendly  followed  any  leader 
and  voted  any  thing  that  was  proposed  to 
them ;  where  a  meeting  was  held  of  neighs 
hours,  and  persons  who  knew  each  other, 
and  they  passed  resolations,  expressive 
of  their  eomplaipts,  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  determination  of  such  n 
meeting,,  because  it  was  the  result  eC 
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the  genuine  feeling  of  the  people  of 
England.  He  did  not  mean  to  draw 
a  conclusion  from  all  these  observa- 
tions a(;8inst  the  reception  of  the  present 
petition  ofiered  to  the  House,  that  was  a 
matter  entirely  with  the  House,  and  they 
would  deal  with  it  according  to  its  desertji; 
he  should  not  object  to  it  on  account  of  its 
being  signed  by  only  12  men,  but  he 
co.uld  no  more  help  thinking  that,  these 
things  were  the  efl'ect  of  the  management 
of  a  fipw,  than  he  could  help  thinkings  that 
he  was  himself  a  ciiizen  uf  I/)ndon.  And 
applying  the  knowledge  which  he  pos- 
sessed as  a  ciiizen  of  London,  and  com* 
paring  the  spirit  of  the  resolutions  wht<:h 
passed, at  the  meeting.of  the  livery,  with 
the  language  of  the  petition  now  ofiered, 
he  would  say,  if  there  be  one  man  in  that 
House  who  would  lay  his  hand  upon  his 
heart,  and  then  declare,  he  did  not  be« 
lieve  these  petitioners  intended  to  insult 
the  House,  all  he  could  say,  was,  that  such 
a  member  would  be  justtned  in  voting  for 
the  reception  of  this  petition ;  but  the 
judgment  of  such  a  member  was  very  dif* 
ferent  from  his ;  he  trusted,  however,  that 
the  feeling  he  had  upon  the  subject  of  this 
petition,  was  consonant  to  the  general 
feeling  of  the  House,  and  that,  therefore, 
this  petition  would  be  rejected  by  the 
House.  He  was  ready  to  throw  open  the 
doors  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  widely 
as  possible,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
genuine  petitions ;  that  was  to  say,  those 
statements  of  grievances  really  felt  by 
those  who  complained  of  them,  and  who 
really  did  seek  redress  in  the  true  spirit 
by  which  redress  oo^ht  to  be  expected, 
and  by  which  alone  it  could  be  obtained, 
by  civility  of  language  and  decency  of 
deportment;  but  it  would  be  childish  folly 
to  throw  open  the  door  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  such  a  thing  as  this,  for  it 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  studied 
insult  on  the  House  of  Commons,  reflect- 
ing on  events,  some  of  which  had  occurred 
last  year,  and  which  bad  no  real  connec- 
tion with  the  matter  which  the  petitioners 
profess  now  to  be  their  object  to  attain; 
and  stating  some  things  as  facts,  which 
in  reality  never  occurred.  Such,  for  in- 
stance, as  that  of  our  troops  going  to  Wal- 
cheren  without  any  object,  and  without 
^  bope ; — that  was  not  true,  for  they  had  an 
object  and  an  hope  in  the  expedition  to 
Walcheren,  although  both  were  cruelly 
frustrated.  To  conclude,  believing,  as  he 
did,  that  this- petition  did  not  speak  the 
lense  of  the  people  of  Eoglaad^^in  any 


legitimate  sense  of  the  word  people;  and 
believing,,  that  some  of  the  instigators  of 
these  proceedings  connected  themselvej 
with  desperadoes,  who,  by  their  presence; 
struck  tenor  into  the  virtuous  part  of  thd 
community  who  happened  to  witness  their 
clamour  by  which  iJi\ey  imposed  silenctf 
on  those  who  diilered  from  them  in  opi- 
nion— he  should  vote  against  the  recep- 
tion of  thi.H  petition. 

Sir  S.  Romiily  observed,  that  it  must  b« 
the  general  wi.<-h,  to  come  to  a  calm  vote 
on  the  subject,  whatevi^r  tliat  vote  migiit 
be,  but  the  speech  of  the  lion.  gent,  who 
spoke  htst  was  not  much  calculated  to  pro« 
mote  (hat  objf'Ct.  Havinr^  voted  for  the 
Middlesex  petition,  the  House  would  not 
hi'  surprised  that  he  should  support  the 
receiving  of  this.  It  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  those  who  proposed  to 
vote  for  the  rejection  of  the  petition,  should 
distinctly  state  the  grounds  of  that  rejec- 
tion, lif  the  doors  of  the  House,  accord- 
ing to  the  expression  of  the  Speaker,  whicft 
hid  been  received  with  such  universal  ap* 
probation,  were  to  be  thrown  wide  open  to 
petitioners  the  House  ought  not  to  make 
any  great  difficulty  on  account  of  the  ex* 
pressions  of  persons  viho  really  thought 
themselves  aggrieved.  The  House  ought 
to  be  desirous  that  these  appeals  should  be 
made  to  itself,  and  that  these  differences  of 
opinion  should  find  their  proper  channel 
in  addresses  to  the  House.  He  was  not 
in  the  House  last  night,  and  therefore  had 
no  means  of  knowing  what  passed  in  it, 
except  through  the  information  of  friends 
and  other sourcesof  communication;  upon 
matters  of  tbi^  sort  he  had  endeavoured, 
through  these  mediae,  to  inform  himself  of 
what  passed  on  that  occasion,  and  he 
owned  he  did  not  then  collect,  nor  could 
he  now  see,  the  ground  on  which  the  peti* 
tion  now  offered  to  the  House  was  to  be 
rejected  by  it.  That  was  information 
which  he  had  yet  to  acquire.  He  had 
heard  it  said,  that  the  present  petition  wak 
meant  to  insult  the  House.  How  was  he 
to  collect  the  meaning  of  those  petitioners 
but  by  the  language  of  the  petition^  That 
language  was  humble.  His  learned  friend, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  thought 
otherwise;  he  hoped  he  would  point  out 
hereafter,  wherein  the  language  was  not 
humble.  The  matter  of  the  petition  could 
not  be  agreeable  to  the  Hous<«  of  Com* 
mons,  because  it  was  a  petition  presffnted 
to  them  against  themselves,  and  if  the 
House  of  Commons  were  determined  not 
to  have  any  thing  presented  to  them  that 
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Irai  diibgrceable,  thev  iieTer  ^mfM  hivd 
any  petition  presented  aga^hisl  any  act  of 
their  own  at  all.  But,  gentlemen  said, 
"  look  at  the  petition,  and  then  pat  your 
hafid  upon  your  heart  and  say,  whether 
you  do  not  think  it  was  intended  to  send 
to  you  an  insult,  although  there  was  nothing 
ofTensiTe  in  the  language/'  He  could  not 
take  upon  himself  to  say  that  he  had  been 
able  to  perceive  in  the  petition  any  thing 
that  appeared  insulting,  he  had  examined 
it  with  ail  the  care  he  was  able,  and  yet 
he  had  not  been  able  to  find  out  any  of- 
fensive language  in  this  petition.— (Mur- 
murs from  the  ministerial  benches)— Gen- 
tlemen might  think  what  they  pleased, 
but  be  had  no  desire,  no  wish  but  that  of 
preventing  the  House  getting  into  a  situa- 
tion which  might  increase  its  perplexity, 
for  it  had  difficulties  enough  to  encounter 
kiready.  He  wished  to  conciliate  the 
people,  rather  than  irritate  them ;  for  what 
ctbject  could  he  have  in  taking  any  course 
but  that  which  was  likely  to  allay  any 
anitliosity,  rather  tlian  awake  it?  He 
•houid  therefore  ask  the  House  what  the 
reason  was  that  this  petition  was  to  be  re-, 
iisaed  reception,  except  merely  because  it 
J8  the  opinion  of  the  House  that  this  peti- 
tion is  cel'tainly  intended  to  insult  the 
House  ;  but  he  could  not  ^ee  one  point  of 
difllerence  between  the  present  petition 
which  is  to  be  rejected,  and  the  West- 
minster petition  which  was  received,  ex- 
cept that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
dpproyed  of  the  reception  of  one,  and 
disapproves  of  the  reception  of  the  other. 
He  saw  no  difference  in  the  two  petitions, 
except  that  which  was  gi^atly  in  favour 
of  the  present  petition.  But  it  had  been 
said,  that  if  the  resolutions  which  preceded 
this  petition  were  examtned,  it  would 
instantly  appear,  thitt  the  petitioners  were 
angry  with  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
therefore  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  they 
meant  to  insult  the  House.  He  really 
thought  the  House  of  Commons  were  not 
to  look  at  the  resolutions  at  all,  they  were 
not  before  the  House,  and  they  were  not 
intended  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Hou<h^, 
nor  should  the  House  consider  itself  bound 
to  know  of  their  existence ;  but  if  the 
House  were  disposed  to  take  notice  of  such 
resolutions,  and  found  that  they  contained 
evidence  of  anger  against  the  House,  it 
was  evidence  also  that  the  petitioners,  al- 
thoogli  they  felt  anger,  expressed  none 
towards  the  House,  which  shewed  that  the 
petitioners  did  not  inteild  to  insult  the 
House;  else  why  should  they  coMcetlUMir 
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anger.    So  ht  was  this  frmh  being  n^insi 
t}ie  petitioners^  that  they  ou^ht  to   be  re- 
spected for  their  ib(1)earance  in  ihe    Ian- 
guage  they  had  used  towards  the  Hoose, 
since  they  had  expressed  much  leas  than 
they  felt.    Nor  had  the  House  any  reason 
to  take  oiKsnce  at  any  person  being  angry 
with  it  for  its  conduct.    The  Hoose  ought 
only  to  act  on  what  had  been  expressed, 
not  on  what  had  been  thought^  for  if  tite 
Hoose  was  disposed  to  punish  every  body 
who  thought  ill  of  its  proceedings,   per- 
haps it  would  be  difficult  to  know  where 
to  stop;  for  that  would  go  to  the  fejecticm 
of  every  petition,  that  ever  was,  6r  could 
be  presented  to  the  Hoose,  in  consequence 
of  its  o^vn  conduct.    But  the  hon.  gent 
who  spoke  last,  had  said,  more  than  once, 
and  seeifted  to  dwell  with  a  good  deal  of 
emphasis  upon  the  expression,  (htft  the 
sentiments  contained  in  this  petition  were 
not  the  sentiments  of  Kie  people  of  Eng* 
land^ft  did  not  purport  to  be  the  9entU 
ment  of  the  people    of  England,  tt  par- 
ported  only  to  be  the  sentiment  6f  the 
livery  of  London  in  common-hall,  assem- 
bled regularly  and  constitutionally,  and  to 
be  the  sentiment  of  a  majority  of  the 
livery  on  the  occasion  to  which  the  peti- 
tition  referred;    that    out  of   3,000,  or 
2,000,  no  matter  which,  that  were  assem- 
bled on  that  day  and  on  that  occasion, 
there  were  not  20  who  dissented  iir  all. 
But  if  this  petition  was  to  be  rejected, 
because  it  is  not  the  sentiment  of  the  peo- 
ple in  England,  it  would  come  to  this; 
that  every  petition  must  be  rejected  that 
is  not  agreeable  to  the  people  of  England, 
Which,  besides  the  difficulty  of  ascertain- 
inff  how  the  fact  stood  in  such  a  case,  in- 
volved many  other  and  insuperable  diffi- 
culties ;  but  that  \vas  not,  never  had  been, 
and  he  hoped,  never  would  be,  the  rule  by 
which  petitions  were  to  be  judged  of;  rhe 
question  was,  not  whether  it  was  conso- 
nant with  the  wishes  of  the   people  at 
large,  but  whether  it  was  so,  with  regard 
to  the  wishes  of  those  who  presented  it. 
Was  that  House  to  wait  till  thev  heard  the 
opinions  of  all  the  people  before  they  ad* 
mitted  a  petition  from  a  portion  of  them  ? 
The  hon.  gent,  bad  made  distinctions  be- 
tween the  people  and  populace,  and  had 
fortunately  given  a  definition  which  ena*    , 
bled  others  to  collect  that  he  contrasted 
the  middling  with  the  lower  orders.    But 
was  that  House,  designed  to  be  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  of  the  people,  to 
aUofT  of  any  such  contrast  ?  And  then  the 
hon.  gent,  said,  that  decent  people  were 
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]>reyctited  from  asaeinbliiig  in  the  hall^ 
from  «i  drestd  of  pickpockets  and  9Ls«a$< 
sioji ! !  Hie  would  pot  have  meotlooed  this 
had  he  not  tbougbi  ^hat  it  would  be  a  dis* 
grace  to  this  populaf  assembly,  whose  dig- 
nity dependeid  upon  its  beipg  a  popular 
assembly,  tp  pass  over  such  expressions 
ivithogt  notice.  As  for  the  clamour  that 
was  always  to  be  beard  at  popular  meet- 
ings, it  even  aoroetimes  prevailed  in  that 
House ;  but  as  far  as  he  had  beard,  there 
%vas  notjung  like  violence  at  the  meeting: 
a^d  to  say  that  persons  could  not  attend 
it  without  imiuinent  danger  to  their  pro- 
perty and  lives,  was  not  a  true  description 
of  it.  He  repeated,  that  if  they  were  to 
reject  the  petition  they  ought  to  state  the 
ffrouads  distinctly.  The  boo.  geot.  said, 
tnat  other  counties  had  not  petitioned,  but 
if  ti)e  doctrine  was  to  be  acted  upon  that 
you  ought  not  receive  one  petition  for  fear 
qf  encouraging  others,  it  was  not  likely 
Vbat  other  counties  ever  would  petition. 
He  thought,  oft  the  contrary,  that  the  en- 
couraging of  others  to  come  to  the  House 
(or  the  redress  of  grievances  was  a  reason 
i^or  receiving  this  petition-  It  was  be  re- 
peated, of  the  greatest  importance  to  en- 
courage this  mode  of  appeal.  He  would 
vote  for  the  reception  of  the  petition. 

Mr.  C,  W,  IVjfnn  stated,  that  the  reason 
why  be  approved  of  the  adjournment  last 
night  was  that  many  were  absent  from  not 
knowing  that  the  petitlpn  was  to  have 
been  preaented.  He  never  Jiad  any  doubt 
upon  the  aubject  himself.  He  disclaimed 
ihe  resolutioi^  as  any  ground  of  objection 
to  tbe  petition,  though  these  were  highly 
oQensive,  and  might  have  been  a  just  cause 
of  punishment  for  breach  of  privilege.  But 
meo  for  their  improper  conduct  in  other 
respects  were  not  to  be  deprived  of  their 
Inherent  right  of  petition.  The  question 
^as,  whether  the  petition  itself  was  couch- 
ed in  proper  language.  In  his  opinion  it 
was  noL  When  they  said  that  the  House 
|)ad  igaprisoned  two  of  their  fellow  sub- 
jects without  law  and  against  law,  it  was 
pot  the  introduction  of  such  expressions 
by  an  ''  humbly  conceive,''  that  could 
render  then)  unexceptionable.  They 
might  as  well  8ay>  that  they  humbly  con- 
ceive^  that  the  House  ha^  not  the  power 
of  taxing*  or  of  passing  a  bill,  t^i  yet 
fould  these  expressions  be  cjidured  ?  The 
petition  was  a  studied  insult.  He  did  not 
go  IfktQ  the  fisl^ood  of  the  assertions, 
toat  tbey  bad  acted  against  law,  &c.  since 
it  was  veil  knojsrn*  that  tbe  privilegea  of 
(^  Hpmi9  jftfp  pyt  of  th^  l^w  of  tbe 


land,  and  coeval  witb  i^  It  i^  witir 
these  tha^  our  ancestors  fought  against 
arbitrary  power;  aud  he  hoped,  tba^t  if  it 
was  necessary  they  should  again  be  extr* 
cifed  in  a  similar  manner,  either  against  the 
crown  or  the  populace,  L  was  tbe  fdt^^y 
of  the  present  generation  to  band  tlt^m 
down  to  their  posterity  as  tbey  ha^  re- 
ceived them  from  their  fathers,  lie  h.^d 
no  hesitation  in  voting  against  the  reqep* 
tion  of  the  petition. 

Sir/oA;t  Aa&/)or/ observed,  that  the  very  • 
idea  of  a  petition  implied  disapprubalion, 
and  that,'if  ditiapplropation  of  the  conduct 
of  the  House  was  to  be  a  ground  of  ob- 
jection, they  might  have  addresses,  but. 
they  never  could  have  petitions.  Were, 
they  to  force  the  people  to  allow  tht  ir, 
grievances  to  ferment  in  their  oyk^a  bo* 
soms  instead  of  coming  with  a  dec!iratiu(}f 
of  them  to  tiie  House?  I'his  was  ^;()<^|f 
had  produced  the  calamities  on  the  cqn^ 
thienl.  The  privilege  of  stating  thf^ir 
grievances,  was  one  which  he  hoped  Ihe 
people  would  never  part  with ;  for,  if  they, 
did,  there  was  an  end  of  the  constitution; 
This  petition  came  from  a  regular  body 
legally,  convened,  which  an  hon.  gent., 
who  had  been  elected  to  a  high  office 
in  the  city  (Mr.  Jacob)  bad  characterised, 
by  coupling  them  with  assassins  and  pick* 
pockets  from  SafFron-bill  and  Fleet-lane  1 
Were  the  Livesy  of  London  and  the  In* 
habitants  of  Westminster,  to  be  debarred 
from  presenting  petitions,  because  they 
happened  to  have  such  places  as  Saffron* 
hilt  and  Fleet-lane  io  their  neighbour*' 
hood  ?  As  to  his  assertion,  that  ther^ 
were  no  petitions  from  otlier  counties^ 
there  might  be  such  petitions  in  good 
time ;  but  at  any  rate  were  they  to  re? 
fuse  to  hear  a  part  of  the  people  till  the 
whole  came  forward?  bir  J.  next  ad* 
verted  to  the  counter  declaration,  which 
he  contended  was  irregular.  How  were 
counties  to  be  assembled  if  this  practice 
was  to  become  general.  Instead  of  going 
about  from  house  to  house  for  signaturei^ 
all  who  could  ought  to  have  attended  the 
meeting.  It  was  their  duty  to  bdve  dor^^ 
so.  But  then  ihe  hon.  gent,  said,  that  the 
King's-bench  was  silting  at  Guildhall,  au^ 
that  a  great  number  got  in  under  the  pre.- 
tence  of  going  to  that  court.  Was  that 
always  the  case  ?  Were  these  mei  ting^ 
never  to  be  considered  as  of  any  Jft^^t 
consequence,  except  when  they  appove^ 
of  the  conduct  of  ministers  }  A  great  deal 
was  said  about  taking  tbe  sen^^e  of  the 
people  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  Hou^e 
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be  allowed  th^  expression,  than  to  alloiv  a 
wanton  attack  on   the   priviieses   oF  the 
House,  which  were  those  of  the  |>eople. 
He  would  not  reject  a  petition,  though  the 
prayer  was  against  his  own  opinion.       Bat 
lie  must  attend  to  times  and  circumstances. 
If  this  had  been  an  insulated  petitioo,   he 
would  not  have  been  much  disposed  to  re- 
ject it,  though  ^e  did  not-  altogether  ap* 
prove  of  it.     But  this  was  the   third  im- 
proper petition,  or  rather  the  second,  one 
of  them  having  been  received.    This  ivas 
at  least  the  second  nfiront  which  had  been 
offered.     But  it  had  been  said,  that   the 
charges  against  the  House  were  not  direct 
assertions,  but'  staled  as  opinions.      How 
would  this  have  answered  in  private  life  ? 
Suppose  any  one  said  to  any  gentleman, 
to  himself  for  instance,  that  he  was  a  com- 
mon cheat,  a  coward^  or  an  incendiary, 
then  hf  would  be  entitled  to  repel  the  in- 
sult ;  but  if  it  was  stated  as  only  the  opinion 
of  the  person  accusing  him,  then  it  was  to 
pass  without  notice  !  There  was  in  trath 
nothing  in  the  distinction.     He  would  ask 
any  one  to  read  that  petition,  and  then  to 
say  whether  its  primary  object  was  not  to 
afFront  the  House  ?     The  prayer  was  only 
a  secondary  object.     Whoever  read  the 
speeches  delivered  at  these  meetings,  could 
hardly  fail  of  being  convinced  that  there 
was  a  systematic  plan  fur  keeping  qp  the 
flame  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  to  the 
subversion  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  House.     If  the  House  should  receive 
this  petition,  it  would  not  be  ascribed  to  a 
desire  of  conciliation,  but  to  doubt  and 
fear.     He  then  adverted  to  a  speech  of  an 
hon.  friend  of  his,  which  he  described  as 
an  echo  to  the  petition.     If  he  understood 
that  it  was  intended  to  be  so,  he  hoped  that 
few  would  agree  with   his  hon.  friend  in 
opinion.     He  concurred  with  him  as  to 
the  impropriety  of  the  vote  on  the  Wal- 
cheren  Expedition.     No  doubt  majorities 
of  that  House  might  be  wrong.*   He  must 
suppose  so,  as  the  greater  part  of  his  votes 
had  been  given  in  a  minority.     But  they 
were   not  to  judge  of  tbe    House  from 
a    particular    act.    They  were  to   take 
the  aggregate  of  advantage  and  disad- 
vantage. 

-  Mr^  Whiibread  denied  that  he  had  ex* 
pressed  any  opinion  upon  the  merits  of 
tiie  Petition,  as  his  right  hon.  friend  had 
asserted. 

Mr.  EUioi  was  glad  to  hear  tha  disa- 
vowal. 

Mr.  Wardk,  as  a  member  of  the  livery 
of  London^  as  well  as  a  member  oT  thtt 


of  Commons,  when  the  cry  of'*  no  Popery" 
was  set  up.  They  had  already  found 
thut  turn  against  themselves,  and  they 
were  not  the  first  who  erected  engines 
from  which  they  themselves  suflered.  It 
would  be  a  fatal  day  .  for  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  country,  when  the  people 
should  be  prevented  from  expressing  their 
opinions. 

Mr.  Ptel  asked  whether  those  who  sup- 
ported the  petition  thought  there  were  any 
terms  sufficiently  harsh  to  justify  the  re- 
jection of  a  petition  ?     If  not,  then  he  as- 
serted that  it  was  perfectly  useless  to  put 
the  question,  whether  any  petition  should 
be  received.  He  asked  whether  the  House 
might  not  claim  the  humble  privilege  of 
an  individual,  to  rep^I  insult  j     If  it  had 
not  this  privilege,  it  was  necessary  that 
members  should  know  it,  that  they  might 
thank  the  petitioners  for  their  forbearance. 
The  worse  way  to  prevent  insulu  was  to 
atcjuiesce  in  them ;  and  he  did  not  think  it 
very  squeamish  in  thein  to  take  offence  at 
a  charge  of  murder,  and  an  assertion,  that 
their  conduct  tended  to  establish  a  mili- 
tary despotism.     If  they  were  to  lay  that 
paper  on  the  table,  they  might  prepare  to 
cx[)ect  insult — it  knocked  at  the  door  in 
tne  humble  chardtter  of  a  petition  ;  but 
when  it  got  in  it  would  shew  its  real  na- 
ture.    He  thought  it  was  not  too  much  to 
require  that  petitions  shou'd  at  lean  have 
the   negative  nierit  of  dereniy.     It  wj^ 
said  ihat  the  construction  ci'  the  House  did 
not  entitle   it  to.  any   thing  better ;  but 
those  who  looked   to  a   purer   House   of 
Commons  ought  not  to   admit  a  prece- 
dent that  might  be  applied   to  any  future 
House.     Among  their  objections  to  the  pe- 
tition,«one  was,  that  it  founded  its  prayer 
upon  the  assumption  that  an  illegal  act 
had  been  committed  at  the  lime  when,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  view  of  it,.the  ques- 
tion  was  pending.     He  would  vote    for 
the  rejection  of  this  paper. 

Mr.  E/lioe,  after  expressing  his  regret  at 
being  compelled  to  differ  from  some  valued 
friends  of  his,  said,  that  there  n^^ver  was  a 
question  since  the  commencement  of  bib 
political  career,  upon  which  he  felt  less 
doubt.  The  House  could  have  no  fixed 
rule  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  petitions. 
"Each  must  in  a  great  measure  stand  on  its 
own  merits.  He  allowed  that  the  temper 
of  the  House  ought  to  be  rather  to  extend 
than  to  contract  the  avenues  for  petitions, 
'but  they  ought  to  guard  against  the  wan- 
ton abase  of  the  right,  if  he  knew  no  way 
more  likely  toprofane  the  right;  if  he  might 
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House,  felt  himself  bound  to  make  some 
observations  upon  this  question.-      As  a 
member  of  the  livery,  he  dared  to  say  that 
the  whole  of  that  body  felt   as  indifferent 
as  he  did  to  the  reflections  thrown  out  in 
the  course  of  this  debate,  and;particular)y 
to  the  opinion  of  an  hon.  gent,  on  the  oth'  r 
side,  vi4io  had  Mnduiged  so  much  in  such 
reflections.     That  hon.  gent,  had  thought 
proper  to  describe  the  common  hall  as  a 
tumultuous  turbulent  assembly*  but  such 
could  not  be  the  opinion  of  tout  body  by 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  :     for 
that  noble  lord  experienced  no  interrup- 
tion whatever,  although  exercising  his  ju- 
dicial functions  immediately  adjoining  the 
hall  ;  and  when  he  entered  the  hall  itself, , 
on  his  way  from  the  court  of  King's  Bench, 
far  from  witnessing  any  conduct  that  would 
justify  the>character  ascribed  to  the  meet- 
ing by   the  hon.  gent,  his  lordship  was 
treated  in  passing  with  the  utmost  defer- 
ence.— It  was  stated  that  the  petition  from 
Middlesex  was  a  direct  and   declaratory 
condemnation  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  it  was  not  pretended 
that  the  present  petition  resembled   that 
petition  in  that  respect,  for  it  was  the  de- 
sire of  the  petitioners  and  their  wish  to 
convey  no  insult  to  the  House  ;    and  if 
gentlemen  would  read,  without  connecting 
it  with  any  extraneous  matter,  they  would 
not  find   one   expression   in  the  whole  of 
that  petition  that  could  be  fairly  objected 
to.     It  was  objected  by  the  right  hon. 
gent,  last  night,  that  but  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  the  livery  had  signed  the  petition. 
He  believed  that  the  common   practice, 
both  in  London  and  Westminster,  was  that 
out  of  the  immense  number  who  usually 
vote  for  a  petition,  a  few  are  selected  to 
sign  it  afterwards,  for  and  in  the  names  of 
the  rest,  because  their  multitude  was  well 
known.     Here  he  wished  to  be  corrected, 
if  he  erred  ;  but  he  understood  it  was  not 
only  unnecessary,  but  it  would  have  been 
highly  inexpedient,  from  the  consumption 
of  time,  and  for  other  reasons,  for  the  pe- 
tition to  be  signed  by  every  individual, 
although  that  might  be  done  in  general 
in  the  country. — ^The  right  hon.  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  had  alleged  that 
this  petition  contained  nothing  but  insult, 
and   that  premeditated  too  ;  but  he  (Mr. 
Wardle)  really  could  not  conceive  that 
any  sreat  body  like  the  livery  of  London 
could  meditate  any  such  thing ;  could,  if 
be  might  so  express  himself,  condescend 
to  offer  an  iiiBult— (Hear  !  hear  !    on  the 
tttinisterial  benche«]-*-ye8^  he  would  re- 


peat, condescend,  and  even  degrade  itself. 
For,  in  his  judgment,  the  party  that  of^ 
f«Ted  an  insult  even  degraded  itself  more 
than  the  parly  that  received  it.     Was  it  to 
be  suppo.seil,  that  if  the  party  from  whom 
dib   petition   came,  meant  to  insult  the 
Hou.<»e,  that  that  party  coutd  not  have  more 
rffi;otu<»lly  contrived  lo  convey  that  insnlt 
hrouy.'h  the  medinm  of  r^soiutions.      If  if 
were  ^'\\d  that  such  res<j lotions  might  be 
}»rosecuted  for  libel,  he  would  ask,  whe«  ' 
luer  the  livery  of  London  had  not  as  much 
light  to  express  their  opinion  upon  public 
atf'.iirs  as  that  Hoii<3e  could  pretend  to,  and 
wheilit^r  the  apprehension  of  such  a  pro- 
secution was  likely  to  form  .any  cau«e  of 
restraint,  if  the  livery  were  dispoed  freely 
to   animadvert  upon  the   conduct,  or  ai 
some  gentlemen  would  impress  it.  to  insultj 
the  dignity  of  that  House.      Why   then 
should  it  be  supposed,  that  if  the  livery 
meant  to  insult  they  should   resort  to  a 
mode  so  little  suited  to  the  complete  gra- 
tification of  their  purpose  as  a  petition  to 
that  House  itself,  which  necessarily  sub- 
jected them  to  restraints  ?  The  people  had 
an  unquestionable  right  to  declare  their 
sentiments  upon  every  public  question  ; 
and  why  should  they   be  restrained  ?  His 
opinion  of  their  rights  he  always  had  and 
always  would  maintain  both  in  and  out 
of  that  House  ;    but  in  maintaining  that 
or  any  other  opinion,  he  had  no  intention 
to  convey  an  insult-^Among  the  passages 
in  this  petition  deemed  most  offensive^ 
that  which  asked  the  House,  where  was 
its  dignity  and  honour  ?  was,  he  observed,  ' 
most  particularly  objected   to.      But  he 
would  ask  those  who  pressed  the  objection, 
where  was  the  dignity,  or  the  honour,  or 
justice  of  the  House,  when  it  refused   to 
investigate  the  charge  brought  forward  by 
his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  M.tdocks)  a^zainst  two 
members  of  that  House,  (lord  Casttereagh 
and  Mr.  Perceval)  relative  to  the  sale  of 
seats,  when   it  prevented  his  hon.  friend 
from  proving  the  fact ;   when,  in  a  wor^ 
it  acquitted  the  delinquents,  because,  for* 
sooth,  the  delinquency  was  frequent ;  be* 
cause  the  accused  had  done  nothing  moro 
than  had  been  done  before  ?  In  adverting 
to  this  circumstance,  he  begged  to  n^f, 
that  the  charge  which  it  produced  agaiiiff 
that  House,  did  not  apply  more  to  the  no- 
ble lord  (Castlereagh)  and  those  about  him 
than  to  the  gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side 
who  defended  him.     His  language  on  tbii 
subject  might  be  misinterpreted  ;    bat  he 
could  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  by  the  con* 
duct  of  both  parties  on  the  occasioa  rt« 
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frrred  to,  it  was  casp^fly  4i»C4)vere<},  incteef) 
cystinctly^  ^vov^ref^,  tkfd  the  purchase  of 
s^ats  in  tbatlioui^e  ba4l>^B^  ^be  continual 
prac).ice  of  all  adn^ini^raljons.  How  then 
Q^u\d  ^he  livery  of  Ijuntlon  be  coudemned 
for  a:»|kfr)g  ibat  Ho^se,  wber^  w^^  its  dig- 
nity^ wfaere  wa9  it$  ju6(ic^>  after  overlook* 
ingftu^h  ^  di&C'^very,  and  giying  impunity 
to  those  \vbo  coi^e^cd  a  gross  violation 
of  its  be^t  privileges?  /i  righi  hon.  gent. 
(JV^r.  Perceval)  bad  distinctly  stated  ii^  that 
l)[<)use,  that  there  w^s  no  question  upon 
which  both  side^  wer^  $o  completely 
i^reed  avin  a  decided  opposition  to  r,eform; 
aoid  why  should  he  ba  surprised  to  fiifd 
his  ovi'u  words  the  langu?g.e  of  tbe  public  ? 
Yet  he  now  denoua/ced  the  repetition  of 
1^  own  language  as  /extreau;ly  olfensjve. 
The  petitionens  were,  it  appearedj  rather 
i^ilucky  in  rep^^ting  the  right  hon.  gept/s 
words.  But,  in  tru^h«  from  what  the  right 
hpn.  ge^L  and  .others  };\^  ipaint^iiied  i^ 
the  course  of  this  and  a  r^^ceiyt  djscussioa/ 
i(  s^eojied  impossibie  for  th^  people  tp 
present  any  statement  of  their  grievances 
if>  that  House,  unless  tbe  precipie  words  in 
nvfiicb  t^at  ^tatement  ^hoi^ld  be  drawn  up, 
were  distinctly  pointed  oqt.  Unless  such 
^  coursiB  indeed  Were  chalkied  out^  it  was 
not  possible  to  gmti  ?iiy  petitioi)  against 
tJ^  cavilling,  hypocritical  spiritj*  wbicb 
WAA  now  40  prevMi^ot,  ^d  whic|i  th^re 
was  too  mucb  reason  to  &ar  proceeded 
fjrom  a  desire  ^  stifle  tbfi  voice  of  the 
people.  Qe  would  be  sorry  that  such  a 
4e4re  should  Pi^ist  in  aity  quarter,  and 
particularly  in  ibait  Houae,  firom  wi)ich 
the  people  had  a  right  to  expect  very 
diiiereat  conduct.  That  the  people  had 
any  intention  ^  insult  that  House,  he  dis- 
l^jyctly  denied.  If  tbey  really  meant  to 
ifisuit,  h^  did  pot  think  that  they  would 
p/etition  ^t  all*  S^l  b^  Qrinly  beli^vfid 
t^a^  ^e  p9Qpla  looked  to  tb»t  Hpuc^  a4 
^eir  in9t^^  a^s^nMal  support.  It  was  opt 
yk^4  Jo  tt\%t  Hnma  thai  the  people 
^^  cjbjept;^,  bu(  to  tbat  corruption^ 
p^ulatiqn  apd  abus^j  pf  which  there 
Wf^  notoriously  ao  much  reason  to  com- 
plai^  Such  was  hip  fixed  opinion; 
afid  if  h^  thought  otherwise,  h^  would 
m»  piiraued  a  di0ereiiti  lina  of  conduct* 
lip  M\y  believed  tbat  tbe  petitioners  in 
thif  case  had  no  other  object  than  to  coffi-' 
plaip  pf  what  they  deemed  an  abfife*  If 
(e  ipoold  conceive  that  their  intention  wa# 
tp  iomlt  the  Ho9set  be  «hould  have  no  be* 
Station  ip  voting  fpr  tbe  rejection  of  their 
MtiUoni  imtbisconceptipf^beingdecided- 
V  PRiMll(P>^e  W9^\i  ^wt«  f^r  itf  req<|>tioii» 
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]!^r.  ^acob  sajd  he  bad  not  applied  the 
epithets  he  bad  used  to  t|)e  Uvery  ol*  Lon- 
don, but  to  those  persons  who  bad  iniro- 
doced  themselves  into  the  Commou  Hall, 
to  the  annoy a^ipe  of  the  sober*  loyal,  and 
hpnest  citizens* 

Mr.  Wilbaforce  expressed  his   satisfac- 
ttoa  that  the  debate  upon  this  question  bad 
been  adjourned,  because  it  gaye   to  tbe 
Hquse  more  time  for  consideratipo^  and 
because  it  afforded  to  hiai5elf  an  opportu- 
nity of  exan^ining  soo^e  doubt$  which  he 
las^  night  entertained.    The  result  of  that 
examination  was  the  entire   removal  of 
these  doubts  ;    and   he  was  now    ready 
frankly  to  declare  his  iittention   to   voce 
against  the  reception  of  this  petitioo.    That 
House  might  well  be  regarded  as  tbe  focus 
through  which  all  the  good  and  bad  hu- 
mours of  the  country  transpired,  and  be 
was  extremely  sorry  to  witness  a  di^posi- 
tion,  which  was  particularly  glaring  of 
late,  to  bring  that  Hpuse,  to  ust  a  phrase 
of  law,  iqto  hatred  and  conteqipt.     Tbe 
petition  under  discussion  too  palpably  be- 
trayed that  disposition.     It  d,ealt«  to  be 
sure,  in  some  common-place  terms  of  ci- 
vilityj  but  only  with  a  view  to  cover  what 
was    substantially  an  insult.    The   peti- 
tioners, indeed,  after  reciting  certain  acts 
which  are  the  subjects  of  th^ir  censure, 
expressly  stated  that  such  acts  were  no- 
thing more  than  was  to  be  expected  from 
the  construction  of  that  House.      From 
sudi  a  petition^  in  fact,  they  could  not  ex« 
pact  any  goodi  while  tbey  must  mean  to 
do  evil  to  that  ^ouse.     In  maintaining  that 
that  House  did  not  consist  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  tbe  people,  the  authors  of  this 
petition  might,  perhaps,  propose  next  to 
maintain  as  a  corollary  that  that  House 
had  no  right  to  pass  (aws.     It  was  impos- 
sible, indeed,  to  calculate  bow  far  such 
persons  might  advance,  if  they  were  not 
withstood-— if  that  House  did  not  maintain 
its  proper  respect  in  this  ca«e  by  reject- 
ing  tbe  petition.     From    tbe    tone    of 
this  petition   it   clearly    appeared,    that 
its  autbors  wished  to  degrade  the  cba* 
racter  of  tbe  House.    Tbiere  were  indeed 
too   many  who    co-operated  with  sucn 
persons  to  ascribe  the  conduct  of  aU  parr 
ties  in  that  House  to  gross  corruption«*-to 
hold  them  forth  as  objects  of  the  country'* 
scorn ;  and  t|iis  could  not  be  wondered  qt 
from  the  nature  of  the  language,  jvbic^ 
waa  tQ9  often  used  within  these  wallv 
Gentlemen    could   not    hejp    sometime^ 
spealcine  witb  warmth  ;  but  if  they  yrouid 
dgfil  fiMny»  Jie  wa^  aore  they  ivoat  admit 
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that'honest  tMn  rnigbt  fairly  differ  in  opi- 
tiion ;  anti  that  any  attempt  to  aicribe  eor* 
rupt  motive  waa  generally  unjust— Nay, 
it  too  often  happened,  that  tho^  who  most 
freely  detU  out  soch  imputations  wer^ 
tea^t  entitled  to  do  90 ;  and  that  if  they 
escaped  recrimittaiion,  it  was  from  want 
of  materials  to  Justify  it.    Bat  the  dispo- 
sition to  ascribe  improper  nlotWes  was 
never  the  characteristic  of  candour,  ju^« 
tice,  afid  particularly  upon  political  ques- 
tions.   It  was  an  obsertation  of  that  acute 
tvriter.  Dr.  Paley,  that  on  all  great  qnes* 
lions  which  he  had  known  to  hare  been 
agitated  in  parliament,  there  was  Much  of 
justice  on  both  sides ;  and,  as  far  as  his 
experience  went,  he  could  justify  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  obserfatton.    He  had,  in  fact, 
hardly  ever  Icnown  -a  case  upon  which 
honest  men  might  not  differ.    Now,  as  to 
the  Walcheren  expedition,  for  instance, 
which  was  the  subject  of  so  inoch  dispu- 
tsrtion,  he  could  not  approve  of  it ;  but  yet 
be  did  not  condemn  those  who  differed 
from  him,  because  he  thought  the  authors 
of  that  expedition  did  as  well  as  they 
Could.    But  as  to  the  merits  of  the  discus- 
sion, he  really  conceived  that  there  was  a 
gteat  deal  of  strong  and  just  reasoning  on 
both  sides,  and  that»  on  the  whole,  it  was 
m  question,  with  regard  to  which  honest 
tnen  might  differ.    As  to  the  abuse  of  mi- 
nisters by  the  opposidon  in  that  House,  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  the  same 
language  from  his  first  acquaintance  with 
public  life— from  the  administration  of 
lord  North  down  to  the  present    Yet  that 
language,  although  industriously  circulated 
out  of  doors,  and  particularly  by  artful  de- 
magogues, was,  he  belieTed,  seldom  jus- 
tifiable, and  therefore  he  thought  it  would 
become  gentlemen  in  these  times  to  con- 
sider the  nature  and  tendency  of  such 
language,  before  they  employed  it.    Al- 
though he,  for  one,  was  not  blind  to  pub- 
lic abuse,  or  slow  to  apply  a  remedy  to  it 
wherever  it  was  (bund,  yet  he  could  never 
be  blind  to  the  excellence  of  that  constitu- 
tion which  secured  the  enjoyment  of  so 
much  practical  liberty,  combined  with  the 
complete  energy  of  the  executive  power, 
as  excited  the  astonishment  and  admiration 
of    all  intelligent  strangers.    When  he 
contemplated  the  effects  of  such  a  consti- 
tution, he  could  not  allow  hrs  attachment 
to  it,  to  be  shaken  by  any  description  of 
abuse,  because  among  its  numerous  advan- 
tages it  presented  the  merits  of  correcting 
every  abuse.     Was  it  possible  that  any 
ratfonal  man  could  deny  the  blessings  of 


incli  a  constitution,  as  thM  whtch  kept 
this  country  safe^and  firm,  while  the  p\U 
lars  of  the!  tiVorld  were  shaken — ^while  th4 
great  biil««rarks  of  society  in  the  other  na^ 
tiotts  bf  Eui'ope  tottered  to  their  vefy  fouif-i 
dation  >  L^  those  then  Who  loved  theie 
eountry^-'^ho  loved  mankind,  cling  fo 
the  Tbmtt  tenure  of  this  invaluable  constt<i 
tution;  Let  such  tnen  oppose  the  spirit 
manifested  in  thi*  petition  ;  let  them  be- 
ware of  these  professions  of  cirility  whicb 
were  only  used  to  cover  the  daggers  thai 
would  stab  that  House  to  the  heart  Let 
that  petition  be  rejected  which  sought  only 
to  insult  and  to  injure,  while  it  professed 
to  resptict  4nd  lo  supplicate. 

Mr.  Pmsonby  declared  his  intention  to 
tote  on  this  occasion  as  he  had  done  with 
regard  to  the  petitions  of  Westminster  and 
Middlesex.  He  would  vote  for  (he  recep^ 
iion  of  the  petition,  but  he  certainly  would 
not  do  So  if  he  thought  it  contained  a  stu^ 
died  insult  to  the  House.  This,  however, 
he  could  not  persuade  himself  to  think,  be- 
cause he  could  not  suppose  that  men  peti«< 
tionittg  for  any  object,  n^ould  deem  it  pro* 
dent  to  use  insulting  language.  Indeed, 
if  they  could  so  intend,  they  could  not  bo 
serious  in  their  wish  to  obtatft  the  object 
in  view;  and  if  their  petition  werereject-^ 
ed,  that  rejection  would  be  a  reproach  only 
upon  themselves,  aggrarated  dt  the  con* 
sideratiort  that  the  conduct  which  produced 
it  would  rather  tend  to  perpetuate  than 
to  remedy  the  evil  complained  of.  Upon 
these  grounds  he  must  think  it  improbable 
that  the  petitioners  could  intend  to  insult 
the  House. — With  regard  to  the  assertion 
of  the  hon.  gent  ^Mr.  Wardle)  that  the 
gentlemen  on  his  side  of  the  House  were 
more  culpable  than  ministers  in  the  case  he 
referred  to,  because  they,  as  he  alledged, 
defended  the  sale  of  seats,  this  assertion,  as' 
well  as  others  used  in  that  House,  and  out 
of  doors,  served  to  prove  the  existence  of 
a  studied  plan  of  misrepresentation  respect* 
ing  the  conduct  of  those  who  ivere  the 
subjects  of  the  hon.  gent's  censure.  For 
the  fact  was,  that  so  far  from  defending 
the  sale  of  seats,  there  was  actuall  v  a  biiL 
in  that  House  at  the  time  allodea  to,  to 
prohibit  such  traffic  altogether;  which 
bill  was  brought  in  by  an  hon.  friend  of 
his  (Mr.  Curwen)  and  which  bill. he  bim« 
self  and  those  with  whom  he  had  the  ho- 
nour to  act,  used  every  exertion  in  their 
power  to  have  carried  into  a  lavt.  But  it 
seemed  muuitable  to  the  plan  be  had 
mentioned  to  have  any  regard  to  justice^ 
to  candour,  or  to  truth.    From  all,  indeed. 
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that  he  had  heard  and  read  of  late,  there 
fvas  00  doubt  on  his  mind  of  the  establixh- 
inent  of  a  system  for  propagating  scandal 
— tor  promoting  an  impression  Uiat  all 
public  men  were  alike«^without  principle 
or.  any  regard  to  the  public  interest,  and 
engaged  in  seekingonly  their  own  sinister 
objects.  Against  that  House  these  slanders 
were,  he  observed,  particularly  levelled. 
What,  that  any  assembly  composed  of 
gentlemen  of  property,  talents,  and  educa- 
tion, should  be  actuated  only  by  love  of 
place  or  a  view  of  plxinder-^could  be  blind 
to  every  consideration  of  character,  and 
look  only  to  the  pursuit  of  gain  ?  Was  it 
possible  that  thel'e  could  exist  such  an  un- 
happy public,  such  a  nation  of  fooIs»  as  to 
believe  such  language  ?  Sure  he  was,  that 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  integrity  and 
honour  on  both  sides  of  the  House — for  he 
never  doubted  the  integrity  or  honour  of 
any  g'entleman,  because  he  happened  to 
differ  from  him  in  opinion.    There  were^ 
indeed,  in  all  times  differences  of  opinion 
among  the  most  honourable  men  upon  the 
most  important   topics.    Many  honour- 
able men  were  found  to  differ  even  as  to 
the  nature  of  our  constitution.     That  cele- 
brated whig,  lord  Some rs,  was,  it  would  be 
recollected,  once  impeached  before  the 
House  of   Lords,   through  the  spirit  of 
party,  and  the  influence  of  misrepresent- 
ations, and  yet  did  any  one  now  believe 
that  lord  Somers  was  not  an  honest  man  ? 
or  did  any  one  now  believe  that  the  great 
leader  of  the  tories  was  not  an  honest  man  ? 
Yet  that  noble  lord  was  once  the  subject 
of  considerable  censure.    But  after  the 
convulsions  which  agitated  this  country ; 
afler  all  the  men  of  property,  education 
and  reflection  had  become  disgusted  with 
the  conduct  of  those  who,  by  the  bye, 
pretended  to  be  all  virtuous,  and  the  re- 
storation of  Charles  the  second  took  place, 
lord  Clarendon  rendered  a  most  important 
fervice.     When  throu|[h  the  enthusiastic 
loyalty  of  the  day^  it  was  proposed  to 
grant  such  a  revenue  to  Charles  as  should 
make  it  unnecessary  for  him  afterwards  to 
apply  to  parliament,  lord  Clarendon,  not- 
withstanding his  devotion  to  monarchy, 
soccefsfully  resisted   the  idea,  declaring 
that  he  would  never  consent  to  render  tht 
crown  independent  of  parliament.    Ac- 
cordingly the  monarch  never  forgot  the 
resistance  of  Clarendon,  and  alter  giving 
himop  t9  abuse,  sold  him  to  his  enemies. 
•i-'Revcrttog  to  the  indiscfimiiiate  censure 
cast  upon  all  public  men,  by  those  wh6m 
the  right  bon.  gent  dcKribed  as  modestly 


pretending  to  the  exclusive  possession  of 
virtues,  he  expressed  his  apprehension  that 
that  pretension   might   prove  to  \>c    an* 
founded.     In  fact,  he  was  rather  disposed 
to  question  this  pretension  altogether,    be- 
cause, from  the  whole  experience  of   his 
life  he  never  knew  a  man  who  pretesKled 
to  be  much  better  than  all  the  rest  of  man- 
kind,  who  did  not  at  some  period  of    his 
life  prove  to  be  much  worse. 

Mr.  Wurdle  explained,  that  be  did  not 
mean  to  accuse  the  right  hon.  gent,  ami 
his  friends  of  defending  the  purchase  of 
seats  in  that  House,  but  of  maintaining  in 
the  case  of  lord  Castlereagh  and  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  that  such  pur- 
chases ought  not  to  be  punished. 

The  House  then  divided,  and  the  num- 
bers were,— For  receiving  the  petition  36 
—Against  it  128 — Majority  for  rejecting 
the  petition  92. 

[Criminal  Laws.]  Sir  S.  ItdmiUy  stated, 
that  the  subject  .to  which  he  had  now  to  di- 
rect their  attention,  was  of  no  less  import- 
ance than  what  he  had  already  submitted 
to  their  judgment.  In  considering  pu- 
nishments as  they  operated  to  the  preven- 
j  tion  of  crimes,  he  thought  they  might  be  di- 
vided  into  three  classes.  The  principle  of 
the  first  was,  that  the  punishment  of  the  in- 
dividual should  operate  on  society  in  the 
way  of  terror.  The  second  was  to  put  it  out 
of  the  power  of  the  persou  oQending  to 
commit  crimes  in  future,  either  for  a  cer- 
tain time  specified  in  the  senteuce,  or  for 
ever.  The  principle  uf  the  third  was,  the 
reformation  of  the  offending  party.  Tins 
third  mode  he  feared  had  been  verv  much 
neglected  of  late  years.  He  was  however 
ready  to  allow,  that  there  were  many  very 
honourabh^  exceptions  in  the  conduct  ttf 
the  ditiercnt  counties  which  had  establish- 
ed penitentiaries.  A  favourite  system 
had,  as  he  thought,  most  unhappily  been 
adopted  in  the  transportation  of  convicts 
to  New  South  Wales.  Before  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles  2.,  the  principle  had  not 
been  adopted,  nor  was  the  transporta- 
tion of  convicts  known ;  but  after  that 
lime,  persons  found  guilty  of  oOences, 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  clergy,  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  imprisoned,  were  transported 
to  our  settlements  in  North  America. 
They  were  not,  however,  sent  away  as 
perpetual  slaves,  but  bound  by  indentures 
rbr  seven  years,  and  for  the  last  three 
years  they  received  wages,  in  order  that  a 
fund  might  be  provided  to  give  them  a 
fa  r  chance  of  tuture  success  in  life.  By 
the  act  of  the  4th  of  George  the  1st,  grand 
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mad  {Mity'laMMqr  »en  Inble.io  the  po- 
Biflhaiedt  of  trMttportation,  if  .Ahe  'j«l{9M 
tfaoaght  proper.  Thnsihe  law  contiiiued, 
vniil  the  revolution  ie  AoBjerica  rendered 
si  impeasihie  to  aend  over  any  more  con- 
▼icute  that  oeontry.  As  the  peraons  ao 
transported  were  bound  -anthiA  ittanner« 
thoie  that  were  rich  could  eanly  a^ake 
audi  am  agreement  ai  that  to  them  the 
punishment  ahonld  be  only  exile,  whereas 
to  the  poor  labour  wan  supemd^ed  to 
^3oile.  In  the  beginning  of  the  American 
waj*,  the  system  of  imprisoning  convicts 
on  board  the  hulks  was  first  introdoced ; 
ftnd  an  act  was  also  passed^  allowing  the 
judges  to  transport  convicts  who  were 
liable  to  transportation  to  any  part  of  the 
world.  A  mode  was  then  demised  for  re« 
atoring  persons  convicted  of  crimes  to  the 
habits  of  industry  and  virtue.  This  plan 
was  first  sec  on  foot  by  tbe  celebrated  Mr. 
Howard,  lord  Auckland,  and  Mr.  Justice 
Blackstone.  Judge  Blacfcstone,  in  bis 
Ceromentaries,  had  descanted  warmly  on 
the  advantages  which  were  then  expected 
from  the  penitentiary  houses  which  it  was 
proposed  to  establish.  For  SO  yearv  a 
law  for  tliis  purpose  had  remained  a  dead 
letter  on  the  statute  book,  although  it  was 
a  monument  of  eternal  praise  to  those  who 
had  framed  it.  While  the  law  so  lay  dor« 
mant,  a  project  was  unhappily  proposed 
to  government,  of  sending  the  convicts  to 
Htw  South  Wales  to  establish  a  colony 
there.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  boldest  and 
most  unpromising  project  which  was  ever 
held  out  to  any  administration,  to  estab- 
lish a  new  colony  which  ahould  consist 
entirely  of  ttie  outcasts  of  society,  and  the 
refuse  of  mankind.  The  persons  sent 
ahere  were  not  even  left  to  their  natural 
profligacy,  bat  had  a  sort  of  education  in 
the  hulks,  which  rendered  them  infinitely 
more  vicious  than  ever  they  had  been  be- 
fore. In  the  month  of  February  1787,  the 
fint,  embarkation  was  made  for  this  new 
colony,  consisting  of  204  convicts.  He 
was  justified,  from  the  report  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  that  House,  in  believing  that 
ibe  original  profligacy  of  those  men  had 
been  much  increased  by  their  long  impri- 
aonment  on  board  the  hulks.  Instead  of 
-selecting  for  the  firat  embarkation  persons 
who  knew  any  thing  about  country  busi- 
ness, they  chose  only  those  who  had  been 
convicted  in  London  and  Middleiex,  and 
who  must,  as  inhahitanu  of  a  large  city, 
be  conceived  most  anfit  persons  for  a  new 
colony.  Out  ef  the  204,  12218  who  had 
•been  aentenced  to  nspfisoDmeot^^r  only 
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seven  years,  Aad  Jaid  ahaaie  6mt  yeara  ia 
priaon,  and  consequently  had  only  three 
years  of  their  sentence  reroaimng.  This 
was  .a  moat  •dsgrant  injuatioe  on  the  persona 
pent*  During  the  roan^  years  since  this 
colony  had  been  established,  the  case  waa 
vary  frequent  of  sesidinff  over  persons  whe 
had  been  on  board  the  hulks  ifor  above  six 
years,  and  whoae  sentence  wcmid  have  ex» 
pired  in  nine  or  ten  months.  When  they 
were  sent  to  Botany  iBay,  however*  ibena 
was  no  chance  of  .their  returning  in'  tht 
time  that  by  law  they  were  entitled  to 
their  liberty.  In  fact,  there  was  no  pro» 
vision  made  for  their  ever  returning,  and 
this  was  a  most  peculiar  hardship  and  in* 
justice  to  the  female  convicts.  Tbe  only 
mode  in  which  the  male  convicts  were 
able,  after  the  expiration  ofthetr  sentence 
to  neturn  home,  was  by  working  their  paa^ 
sage,  as  they  had  not  money  to  pay  fiir 
it.  W^hat,  then,  was.to  become  of  the  IIbp 
males  to  whom  this  resource  waa  not  left  i 
^veral  of  them  had  been  transported  at  a 
very  early  age,  and  tbe  hardship  and  koh 
justice  which  they  snstained  was  a  subbed 
deserving  of  the  aeritnis  consideration  of 
that  House.  As  to  those  men  who  return- 
ed; from  transportation,  they  were  gene- 
rally far  more  desperate  ami  depraved 
.than  when  they  first  Went  there.  The 
education  was  in  many  instances  derision; 
for  when  young  boys  were  sent  on  board 
the  hulks,  they  acquired  in  a  short  time  a 
matured  virility  in  vice,  which  they  wonld 
not  have  learnt  so  soon  in  any  other  school. 
This  was,  in  fact,  a  subject  to  whidh  tha 
attention  of  the  House  had  not  been  serl- 
oosly  called,  horn  the  first  establishment 
of  the  system.  Those  who  escaped  firoat 
the  settfeooent  wandered  among  the  iskads 
of  the  Sooth.  Seas,  nrhere  they  were  the 
apostles  of  mischtef.  Their  chariwlar 
perhaps  fitted  them  for  chiefs  among  ai« 
vages :  they  taught  them  navigation  and 
useful  arts»  and  man^  of  the  miasionariea 
found  their  labours  inefiectual  from  these 
pemons  having  nreceided  them.  The  eix* 
penc^  also  of  .this  establssbment  was  most 
enormous,  and  infinitely  aupeirfor  tO'thitaf 
erecting  penlteatiary  houaes.  Aa  la  iha 
difficulty  ef  making  the  priaan  inliesr* 
gate  a  ptkce  for  the  reform  of  criminahu 
the  bML  of  sir  (Rtchard  Pitttips  (to  whom 
he  thought  very  graa^  credit  was  due  for 
bis  attentien  to  this  part  of  his  duty  aa 
sheriff)'  ihewed  that  h  waa  not  poaMbla. 
After  paying  some  high  compMmcoits  fo 
the  memory  of  Mr.  Howard,  he  aaad  thai 
he  was  net,  however,  aa  advooale  for^ 
SP 
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Utary  impriMnment,  iiiilen  combined 
With  uiefal  labour.  *  To  immure  a  man 
within  the  walls  of  a  solitary  cell,  who 
was  used  to  company  and  of  social  habits, 
was  often  a  punishment  worse  than  death, 
unless  some  suitable  employment  was  pro- 
vided for  him.  He  concluded  by  moving 
an  Address  to  his  Majesty,  praying  him  to 
dhrect  the  act  of  the  19tQ  of  his  reign,  re- 
latiitg  to  penitentiary  houses,  to  be  carried 
into  execution. 

Mr.  Secretary  Ifyder  agreed  in  many  of 
the  general  obsenrations  made  by  his  hon. 
•nd  learned  friehd.  He  thought  that  it 
would  he  better  to  put  off  the  discussion 
for  the  present,  and  he  should  take  every 
pains  to  inform  himself  fully  on  the  sub* 
ject,  before  it  should  be  again  discussed. 
As  to  imprisonment  on  board  the  hulks, 
that  was  now  very  differeiit  from  what  it 
had  been  at  the  time  the  committee  pre- 
sented its  report.  By  the  exertions  of  a 
most  able  magistrate,  Mr.  Graham,  a 
mode  of  imprisonment,  which  was  origi* 
nally  most  unwise,  had  become  salutary. 
The  convicts  were  laborious  and  diKgent, 
and  probably  did  obtain  habits  of  indus- 
try during  their  imprisonment,  which 
would  be  useful  to  them  when  the  term  of 
their  imprisonment  was  expired.  No  es- 
tablishment could  be  more  economical, 
for  he  really  believed  that,/rom  the  value 
of  their  works,  the  establishment  support- 
ed itself.  They  sWere  in  general  reputed 
to  be  such  good  virorkmen,  that  the  lords 
of  the  admiralty  had  ^plied  to  him  for 
the  direction  of  one  of  their  hulks,  as  they 
did  not  think  they  could  find  better  la- 
bourers any' where  else.  He  hoped  the 
honourable  gentleman  would  not  name  a 
very  early  day,  as  he  would  wish  to  take 
time  to  inform  himself  perfectly  on  the 
subject  of  the  establishment  at  New  South 
Wales. 

Mr.  FfiDi^iiaiii  complimented  sir  S.Ro- 
milly  for  the  great  attention  he  had  paid 
loihew  subjects,  and  the  many  important 
^^rvations  he  had  suggested  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House.  Agreeing  as  he 
.  did  with  him  in  most  of  t£e  principles 
he  laid  down,  hb  wished,'  however,  to 
allude  to  the  u^aterials  that  now  existed  in 
thu  country.  ^  He  thought  that  names 
should  go  l^ut  for  little;  and  that  a  place 
might  be  bo  jit  and  called  a  penitentiary, 
.  which  would  not  answer  the  purposes  of 
one ;  andr  on  the  other  hand  a  floating 
prison,  called  a  hulk,  might  laally  be 
called  a  penitentiary.  He  praised  the  re- 
Ifilaritjr  and  ioduatry  ^  naany  of  ths  coo- 


vtcts  whom  he  had  happened  .to  see,  and 
could  by  no  means  disapprove  of  an  es» 
tablishment  which  brought   convicts    to 
that  sort  of  regularity  and  industry.     He 
did  not  know  but  that  the  establishmant  of 
New  South  Wales  might  also  act  as  a  pe« 
niteatiary.     If  a  young  lud  was  sent  there 
for  picking  pockets,  he  might  be  reform- 
ed of  tl|at  crime,  by  living  in  a  country 
where  there  were  no  pockets  to  pick*     (A 
laugh.)   There  was  an  absolute  impossibi* 
lity  of  committing  in  Botany  Bay  many 
of  those  crimes  which  were  severely  pu- 
nished in  this  country. 

Mr.  Wtibafirix  admitted  that,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Graham,  the  hulk»  were 
brought  to  uncommon  order  and  useful- 
ness. But  still  the  penitentiarv  system 
was  superior  to  any  other  that  had  been 
devised.  The  single  cause  which  had  left 
that  admirable  system  still  a  dead  letter, 
was  the  difficulty  of  finding  men  who 
would  let  their  ground  for  the  buildinga. 
As  to  the  settlements  in  New  South 
Wales,  the  whole  had  been  conducted 
with  an  utter  neglect  of  the  natural  pro- 
visions which  were  most^  important  lor  a 
colony.  Morals,  the  great  cement  of  so- 
ciety, were  thrown  under  foot ;  the  go- 
vernment was  corrupt,  the  subjects  licen- 
tious. For  twenty  years  there  was  no 
church  in  the  capital  city.  But  last  year 
a  governor  was  appointed  by  lord  Cas- 
tlereagh,  from  whose  character  the  best 
results  might  be  expected.  The  peniten- 
tiary system  was  the  work  of  some  of  the 
wisest  and  best  of  men  ;  of  Judge  Black- 
stone,  Mr.  Howard,  and  other  distinguish- 
ed persons :  and  it  afforded  the  fairest  hope 
of  reformation  among  the  lower  ranks  of 
the  people,  ^s  for  the  jail  of  Newgate^ 
it  was  a  disgrace  to  the  city  of  London. 
He  was  only  anxious  that  some  gentle* 
man,  with  better  opportunities  than  him- 
self, should  take  up  the  subject,  and  he 
would  give  all  his  support  to  the  inquiry 
into  its  abuses. 

Mr.  IVmdham  said,  that  there  could  be 
little  doubt  as  to  what  sort  of  moral 
discipline  might  be  veasonably  expected 
from  a  mere  colony  of  thieves.  If  the 
necessary  mixture  could  not  be  had,  it 
was  proposed  that  penitentiarv  houses 
should  be  establishea.  They  nad  been 
established.  There  were  numerous  peni- 
tentiary houses  throughout  the  country* 
If  the  •  error  was  solely  in  the  manage- 
ment, how  were  they  sure  that  the  erec- 
*tion  of  new  penitentiary  houses  would  ob- 
viate inch  an  objectioa  ?    He,,  however, 
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did  not  object  altogether  to  the  principle ; 
Inii  if  soch  houses  were  established  upon 
the  plans  prcoosed,  he  should  be  very 
jealoua  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  re- 
ligions instruction  was  inculcated.;  it 
BVght  be  so  done  as  to  generate  a  sort  of 
anischievous  fanaiicism  superinducing  hy- 
pocrisy upon  their  original  depravity. 
This,  however,  would  be  a  subject  for 
after  consideration. 

Mr,  W.  Pole  would  mentioa  on  the  sub- 
ject some  of  those  circumstances  which 
had  struck  htm  on  a  similar  inquiry  in 
Ireland.  For  want  of  transports,  the  con- 
victs were  frequently  kept  in  prison  for 
live  or  six  years.  It  had  been  declared 
by  the  judges,  that  those  years  formed 
DO  part  of  the  time  of  their  exile.  This 
induced  the  benevolent  mind  of  the  lord 
lieutenant  to  examine  into  so  crying  an 
injustice.  An  old  law  was  foun^,  wnich 
allowed  the  exile  to  be  transmuted  for  an 
equal  period  in  confinement.  There  were 
discovered  sixty  females,  in  cells  of  12  feet 
souare,  10  in  each  cell.  Those  women 
were  put  into  penitentiaries;  they  be- 
came industrious,  as  they  felt  the  enjoy- 
ment of  light  and  air,  and  food  ;  as  they- 
felt  the  pleasure  of  honest  industry,  they 
grew  diliffent  and  honest;  work  could 
scarcely  be  supplied  to  them  sufficient 
for  their  new  activity,  and  at  the  return 
ef  every  week,  there  was  an  additional 
evidence  of  the  signal  power  which  en- 
couragement and  care  had  in  reforming 
the  most  abandoned,  and  cheering  the  moat 
unhappy. 

Sir  &  RomU^,  after  a  few  observations 
on  what  had  occurred  in  the  debate, 
stated  his  intention  of  withdrawing  the 
motion  for  the  present,  in  conformity  to 
the  advice  of  some  of  his  friends.— -He 
then  fixed  it  for  the  25th  of  May. 


BOUSB  OF   COMMONS. 

ThuTiday,  May  10. 

[PftTiTiov  vaoM  Rbadino  rbspbcting 
TUB  Commitment  of  Six  F.  Burdett, 
&c.]  Mr.  Simeon  said,  that  he  had  great 
pleasure  in  offering  to  the  House  a  Peti- 
tion from  the  borough  he  had  the  honour 
to  represent,  which  formed  a  striking 
contrast  with  some,  which,  on  account  of 
the  language  in  which  they  had  been 
convey^,  had  been  rejected.    The  lan- 

guage  of  this,  though  firm  as  it  ought  to 
e,  was  respectful,  and  exhibited  a  good 
illustration  both  of  the  freedom  of  the 
aoostituent  and  the  true  character  of  the 


representative  body,  which,  as  its  power 
was  derived  from  the  people,  could  sever 
be  better  exercised  than  in  relieving  its 
grievances,  and  receiving  with  open  doors 
its  complaints,  when  properly  and  respect- 
fully conveyed.  The  petition  admitted 
the  ri^ht  of  the  House  to  commit^  not 
only  Its  own  members,  but  also  any 
stranger,  for  any  breach  of  privilege* 
where  necessity  reouired  it ;  but  that  such 
necessity  was  connned  to  the  case  of  ob- 
struction merely.  The  same  necessity* 
in  the  opinion  of  the  petitioners,  did  not 
exist  in  the  case  of  libel  upon  the  House 
and  its  members  ;  and  therefore,  in  their 
opinion,  libel  ought  not  to  be  punished 
by  the  House,  but  considerinf  that  free- 
dom of  person  and  freedom  of  the  press 
were  so  essential  to  political  freedom,  suck 
cemplaints  ought  to  be  prosecuted  at 
common  law«  and  brought  before  a  j«ry« 
Mr.  Simeon  said,  he  had  the  misfortane 
to  difier  with  the  petitioners  in  this  dis- 
tinction ;  after  the  matorest  consideration* 
and  lookine  into  the  records  of  the  House* 
and  after  hearing  those  able  arguments 
which  had  employed  so  much  of  its  time* 
The  House  having  no  public  legal  organ 
of  its  own  by  which  it  could  prosecute* 
must  depend  upon  the  crown  for  it«  per- 
mission to  direct  its  Attorney  General  to 
prosecute.  Pendbg  prosecution,  if  com- 
menced, the  Attorney  General  might  stop 
the  prosecution  by  wiUt  proieqm  at  any 
time,  which  made  the  popular  branch  of 
the  legislature  dependent  upon  the  crown* 
and  might  be  attended  sometimes  with 
the  danger  of  .compromising  part  of  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  or  of  the  pririlegea 
of  the  House  (which  was  the  same  thing) 
as  a  price  of  prosecution,  or  endanger  a 
feeble  and  inefficacious  prosecution  by 
the  crown,  if  it  had  any  interest  which 
was  in  opposition  to  the  privilege  con- 
tended for,  as  might  frequently  happen. 
Now,  supposing  the  crown  to  lend  iu  aid, 
and  to  do  its  duty  effectually  to  the  pro- 
secution, the  whole  must  turn  upon  the 
construction  of  the  libel  by  ^he  jury, 
which  might  be  contrary  to  that  of  tha 
House ;  in  which  case,  the  third  branch 
of  the  legislature,  consisting  of  65S  per- 
sons, comprehending  as  a  body  the  great 
bulk  of  the  property,  talent,  and  educa- 
tion of  the  nation,  and  exercising  practi- 
cally and  in  effect  the  largest  share  of  le- 
gislation, would  be  subjected  to  the  judg- 
ment of  twelve  jurymen,  whose  opinions 
upon  the  construction  of  a  written  paper 
might  leave  the  House  of  Commons  und^i 
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pose  th«m  to  tliie  conMnsfyt  af  the  nation, 
snid  to  the  triomphs  of  the  crown.  N^' 
man  had  a  more  ardent  love  for  the  trial 
by  jury  thafi  he  had  :  considerifig  it  aa 
tKe  palltitlium  and  shield  of  the  public  li- 
berty, atld  that  the  freedom  of  the  prefta 
tvaa  equally  essential.  The  only  objec- 
tion could  be  a  fear  of  trtnting  the  House 
of  Commons  with  this  power,  which,  how-* 
ever,  tt  had  exercised  for  near  tiff^o  cen- 
turies at  least ;  bnt  considering  the  trust 
ffP|iosed  in  the  crown>  in  the  exercise  of 
its  prcrogatiTe,  and  the  trast  reposed  in 
the  other  House  of  Farlianfkent,  ^ich 
was 'the  ultimate  and  final  court  of  jodica* 
torei,  bkKling  iinalty  by  its  decisions  the 
liroperty,  the  liberties,  and  lives  of  the 
Mbject;  he  could  not  think  that  the  coot 
tfnd  judtcions  part  of  the  nation  woold'be 
afrand  of  trusting  to  their  owir  elected  re- 
presentatives a  power  to  commit  for  libel, 
which,  as  tending  to  vilify  the  Connnons^ 
branch  of  the  legislature,  midermined  the 
true  freedom  of  the  public,'  and  opened 
liie  way  to  all  the  bloodshed  and  miseries 
of  anarchy  and  conilision.  He  concluded 
With  moving.  That  the  petition  do  lie  on 
(be  ubie. 

Mr.  Shaw  L^ftere  seconded  the  lidotioit 
6f  his  hon.  colleaguej  and  said  he  fbU  great 
satisfaction  that  the  petition  was  so  pure, 
and  the  language  so  respectful/  ais  to  defy 
even  th^  most  fastidious  to  raise  any  ob- 
jection dte  that  head.  If  there  was  any 
Uving  exceptionable  in  the  phiyer  of  the 
]ibtition,  another  opportunity  would  occur 
Ibv  its  discussion.  For  the  pt^esent,  he 
would  only  say,  the  meeting  at  Which  this 
]letition  was  signed  was  called  by  the 
mayor;  it  was  most  numerously  and  re- 
^ecfably  attended,  and  the  dectsiott  was 
airanimous. 

The  motion  passed,  and  the  PetitMn  waM 
Feceived  and  taad;  seumg  forth  "That 
tfte  petitioners  consider  it  to  be  one  of  the 
nndottbted  rights  of  the  people  to  hy 
before  ih^  House  their  grievances  ef  every 
kind,  and  that  this  right  in  no  wise  ceas- 
ath',  or  is  diminished,  when  tfke  caase  of 
eomplaint  originates  within  the  walls  of 
the  House ;  and  that  the  petitioners  have 
Witnessed,  with  great  concern;  the  com- 
mitment of  Mr.  John  Gtele  Jones  to  New- 
gate, ahd  of  sir  Francis  Burdett,  baronet,  to 
the  Tower,  for  alledged  Kbcis,  without  any 
examination  of  evidence  upon  oath,  and 
without  any  trial  by  jury:  fkr  be  it  firom 
the  petitioners  to  Wish  to  disarm  the  House 
M  aay  privilege  thilt  sefres  to  maintain 


!  ita  dignity^  iadapnadeace,  and  just  prt«i 
ponde^auce;  but  the  petitioners  have  beeA 
tavght;  and  believe,  that  the  privile|(ts'  di 
the  House  are  not  of  higher  valoe  than 
the  preragatlves  of  the  crown,  and  tkaa 
both  the  one  and  the  other  wera  given 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  xYsm 
ultimate  end  and  abject  of  all  good*  ami 
rational,  govarntneiit;  and  that  tlie  two 
greatest  benefits  that  Englishmen  enjoy  aa 
a  free  people  are  the  liberty  of  persoa  and 
the  liberty  of  the  pi^ss:  xm  right  of  pQb>« 
lia  discussion  is  the  strongest  barriea 
against  every  species  of  tyranny  and  op* 
pressioa,  and  if  at  any  time  this' right  he 
abused  for  purposes  of  Hbd  or  sedition, 
these  offences  are  cognizable  in  the  conrta 
of  law :— Sumn»ary  commitments' in  exe^ 
cution  by  way  of  punishment  for  libel,  aro 
considered  by  the  petitioners  as  ao  en- 
croachment on  the  trial  by  jory,  injorioiia 
to  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  the  li- 
berty of  tl>e  pi^ss ;  and  that  the  power  of 
con^mitmetit  may  be  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  House  in  cases  wherci 
obstruction  is  actually  given  or  menaced  ; 
but  the  petitioners  are  not  aware  that  any 
soirh  obscruqtion  made  the  exercise  of  that 
power  necessary  in  the  cases  of  Mr.  Jobii 
Gale  Jones  and  sir  F.  Bui^tt,  or  that  any 
mischief  ot*  inconvenience  was  likely  to 
have  ensued  if  their  cases  had  been  left  to 
be  decided  ftk  the  ordinary  course  of  law; 
and  therefore  praying,  that  the  Honst 
will  discharge  Mr.  J^n  Gale  Junes  and 
sir  F.  Burdett  friom  their  coiifineilient/'«-4 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

[Pbtition  PRott  RcABiiko  aasracTiNt^ 
A  Kkform  op  PARLiAiiKMT.]  Mr.  Shmtd 
Ltftvrc  then  rose  and  said  that  he  held  in 
his  hand  another  Petition^  which  ho  be|«- 
gtA  leave  to  offer  to  the  House.  It  waa 
voted  at  the  same  meeting,  and  tranamitted 
at  the  same  time  with  the  petition  juat 
received,  and  prayed  for  a  Bkform  in  the 
representation  of  the  united  Kingdom  in 
the  Commons  House  of  parliament.  He 
moved  that  the  petition  be  now  received. 

Mr.  Simeon  Seconded  the  motion;  but 
begged  leave  at  the  same  time  to  observe, 
that  although  the  requisition  to  the  mayor 
for  conrening  the  meeting  at  which  iht 
petitions  were  voted,  had  been  signed  b^^ 
a  number  of  respectable  persons  who  werd 
voters,  yet  the  meeting  consisted  of  th^ 
inhabitants  at  large,  whethef*  voters  or  not^ 
who  were  very  numerous;  so  that  tha 
voice  and  opinion  of  the  real  eleetora 
might  be  completely  droWnM  by  tha 
voice  of  those  who  nad  not  the  el^ctivd 
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lessiaoal  conduct  wa»  att^^l^ed,  but  ila^t^ 
his  private  honour  wai  imfteach^,  wkh 
wbs^  feelingt  of  indignatlopi.  would  lie  him^ 
self  view  any  proce«4ing^  which  went  to 
deprive  hiyi  of  the  9pp0f  t^iH|y  of  defence] 
which  went  to  al^ow  bis  en^miea  or  their 
advocates  to  indulge  in.  tl^e  .moat  acrimo* 
nioufi  aspersions  en  his  character,  at*'  iixe 
tame  lime  that  it  deuied  to  him  the  means 
of  proving  tliat  the  conduct  of  his  accuser 
was  the  most  malignant  and  reprehen- 
sible? The  inconsistence  of  the  gallant 
general's  reasoning  was  mos|i  observi^ble. 
Captain  Foskettj  he  said»  was  an  officer 
whose  general  conduct  was  not  good,  but 
who  so  managed  as  to  keep  %vithin  the 
circle  which  kept  him  safe  from*  a  court 
martial,  and  yet  almost  in  the  same  breath 
be  arraigned  that  very  ofiicer  for  his  con* 
duct  on  the  duel ;  conduct  for  which  the 
gallant  general  would  have  l^rought  him 
to  a  court  martiak  -  ThtaSj  according  to 
such  reasomogj  capt,  Foskett,  thpo^h  a 
bad  officefi  contrived  to  keep  so  within 
the  line  that  he  coold  not  be  bronght  to 
court  martial^  aithough  he  was  guilty  of 
this  alleged  atrocious  conduct,  £or  which, 
if  in  his  regiment,  the  gallant  general 
would  ha?e  brought  him  to  trial.— To  the 

{^rinciple^  that  the  House  should  not  light- 
y  or  rakhly  enter  into  investigation  of 
military  concerns  of  this  kind,  he  most 
readily  subscribed,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  thought  it  their  duty  to  redress  grieve 
anoe^  where  redress  had  been  repeatedJv 
refused  in  those  quarters  constituted  to  a^ 
ford  it*  The  hoo^  judge  advocatii  bad  re- 
marked that  capt.  Fof  kett  had  evinced  no 
overstrained  delicacy ;  without  considering 
the  propriety  of  that  delicacy  which  might 
be  termed  overstrained,  he  would  say, 
that  that  officer  had  shewn  no  want  of  de- 
licacy, and  from  the  lengtli  of  time  which 
be  remained  silent  under  his  heari^break- 
ing  wrongs,  he  proved  himself  a  man  of 
considerable  temper.  Whei|  he  heard  the 
gallant  general  so  philosopl^ically  talk  of 
the  moderation  and  tendemesi.with  which 
capt.  Foskett  was  treated,  he  was  i^emind- 
cd  of  one  of  the  most  atroctoOs  murders 
which  disgraced  the  annals  of  human  na- 
tare«-4t  was  that  committed  by  Charles  I  '2 
on  the  ffallaat  and  patriotic  col.  Pateel. 
When  tnat  ffallaat  man  was  leading  to  the 
stake  to  be  broke  alive  on  the  ivheel,  he 
was  told  that  his  jniyestv  had  remitted  k 
part  ef  bis  tormteia :  his  esclamation  in 
i^eply  was-^' Oh !  whatcleneeey  I''  So 
mM  fi%fi*  Foshett  escllimj  when  his  cha* 


ractes  was  assaulted,  his  honour  aspersed, 
and  his  reputation  uhmost  bnsken  on  the 
wheel,  and  even-beard  hts  oppressors  or 
(heir  advocates  talk  of  the  kindness  and 
the  tenderness  with'  whioh  he  has  been 
treated.  i 

The  Chancellor  qft}te  Exchequ^  defended 
ibe  conduct  .oC  they  duke,  of  Cumberland^ 
and  contended  that  capt-  Foskett. had  9m^ 
fered  no  injury,  and  that  neither  the  dukU 
of  Cumberland  nor  the  commander  in 
chief  had  violated  the  liZth  article  or  any 
article  of  war  in  his  case. 

^T.JjKkhart  thoueht  that  the  matted 
of  the  petition  related  almost  entirely  te 
the  commander  in  chief,  and  not  to  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  against  whom  the 
complaint  was  made,  and  whose  name 
had  been  so  frequently  introduced  ui  the 
debate.  He  could  not  avoid  stating,  that 
it  appeared  to  him  rather  •extraordinary, 
that  this  petition  sliuuld  have  found  its 
way  into  the  different  public  papers^  aU 
most  as  soon  aa  it  was  presented  to  the 
House* 

General  Lqfi  opposed  the  motion^  upon 
the  ground  that  capt.  Foskelt  had  not 
taken  the  steps  which  he  ought  to  have 
adopted  for  the  attainment  of  redress. 

Mr.  I^HleUm  said,  that  he  was  deter* 
mined  to  defend  the  ciiaractei*  of  thi^ 
gentleman,.who  had  placed  In  his  Imods 
the  subject  of  his  complaint,  and  who 
depended  upon  his  exertions  for  redress. 
lt.hadj>een  said,  that  many  allegatiens 
introduced  in  the  petition,  were  Unneces* 
sarv  and  improper.  He  waa  not  respou* 
sible  for  the  allegations  contained  in  the 
petition,  but  he  wished  that  the  House 
would  allow  him  to  go  i.Uo  evidence  upon 
the  subject.  He  denied  the  probability  of 
the  statements  made  by  the  gallant  ge- 
neral respecting  the  duel  in  which  capt. 
Foskelt  was  concerned  ;  and  conceived 
that  the  gallaet  general  ought  to  bring 
forward  his  authorities  upon  a  subject  w 
so  imponaiit  a  nature,  both  to  the  cb»» 
racter  of  capt.  Foskett,  and  to  the  party  of 
whom  he  had  complained.  He  concluded 
with  obsofving,  tltat  if  the  papers  were  not 
produced,  there  existed  no  chance  of  a 
fair  elucidation  of  the  subject.  If  those 
papers  were'  studiously  suppressed,  the 
consequence  would  be  most  prejudicial  to 
the.  cause  of  the  duke  of  CambarlaJid,  iiw 
stead  af  producing  any  possible  service. 

The  House  then  dtvuled,  when  there 
appeared,  for  the  motion  S.  Against  it  M. 
Miyerity  16* 
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the  petitioners  beliere  that  the  chief 
grounds  and  causes  of  this  difference  will 
be  found  in  the  very  defective  mode  of  re- 
presentation which  prevails  at  present,  in 
the  number  of  placemen  and  pensioners 
Ihat  have  seats  in  the  House,  and  in  the 
duration  of  piiriiaments  ;  and  that  it  is 
well  known  to  the  House,  that  many 
boroughs  returning  members  to  Parlia- 
metit  are  utterly  decayed  and  become  the 
property  of  individuals,  and  are  now  the 
gu])ject,  like  any  other  property,  of  barter 
and  exchange  ;  by  this  means  the  people 
find  themselves  excluded  from  the  share 
which  they  ought  to  have  in  elections; 
and  a  body  of  men  have  been  introduced, 
into  Parlianxent  that  are  an  anomaly  in 
the  constitution,  being  neither  called  by 
the  king,  nor  elected  by  the  people;  under 
such  a  state  of  things,  the  petitioners 
think  that  no  exaggeration  which  was  said 
in  the  House  by  a  late  distinguished  mem- 
ber, *'  that  no  honest  man  can  long  remain 
minister  of  the  country  ;'^  the  petitioners 
lament  extremely,  that,  in  the  course  of 
last  session,  two  of  his  Majesty's  ministers 
were  charged  with  being  concerned  in  the 
disgraceful  traffic  in  boroughs,  and  that 
this  practice,  although  reprobated  by  the 
learned  and  upright  Speaker  of  the  Bouse 
with  becoming  zeal  and  indignation,  was 
justified  as  being  as  notorious  .as  the  Sun 
at  noon  day  ;  and  that  another  ground  of 
the  constant  and  growine  difference  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  people  is  the 
number  of  placemen  and  pensioners  that 
are  .permitted  to  have  seats  in  it,  by  which 
the  influence  of  ministers  is  increased  be- 
yond controul : — Upon  any  other  suppo- 
sition the  petitioners  cannot  conceive  it 
possible  that  his  Majesty's  present  incapa- 
bly and  arbitrary  ministers  should  be  still 
permitted  to  carry  on  the  government  of 
the  country,  after  having  wasted  our  re- 
fources  in  fruitless  expeditions,  and  hav- 
ing shewn  no  viffour  but  in  sopport  of  an- 
tiquated prejudices^  and  in  attacks  upon 
the  liberties  of  the    subject ;    and  that« 

•  finally,  the  bold  innovation  of  septennial 
for  triennial   parliaments    has  not    been 

'  found  to  produce  the  salutary  effects  men- 
tioned in  the  preamble  of  the  statute  passed 
in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  king 
George  the  First,  but  has  certanily  tended 
to  relax  the  tie,  and  to  set  at  a  wider  inter- 
val the  connection  between  constituent  and 
representative,  so  that  the  same  is  hardly 
felt  and  acknowledged;  and  that  these 
are  the  chief  grounds  and  causes  of  the 
unhappy  difiercnce  in  opinion  and  feeling 


that  pr^evails  between  the  Hoqm  and  tbe 
people;  and  therefore  praying,  that  abe 
House  will  take  into  timely  and  serioiia 
consuieration  the  present  state  of  the  re- 
presentation, and  will  adopt  such  measarea 
of  Keform  as  may  be  sufficient  to  restore 
to  the  House  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
which  is  its  truest  dignity,  and  to  make 
tbe  House  in  practice  and  effect  fi^hat  it  im 
constitutionally,  the  organ  of  the  sense  of 
its  constituents/' — Ordered  to. lie  upon  the 
table. 

[Sir  F.  Burdbtt's  Process  against 
THE  Speaker.]  The  Speaker  acquainted 
the  House,  that  he  wa^  yesterday  served 
with  process,  in  an  action  at  law  by  sir 
Francis  Burdett:— And  the  said  Paper 
was,  by  direction  of  the  House,  delivered 
in  by  tbe  Speaker,  and  read ;  and  is  as  fol* 
loweth, 

"  K.  B.  Venire. 
"  Middlesex. — Matthew  Wood,  esq.  and 

"  John    Atkins,  esq.   Sheriff  of   the 

"  county  of  Middle^sex. 
"  To  Henry  Beaumont,  sen.  and  Henry 
Beaumont,  jun.  my  bailiffsi : 
"  Summon  the  right  hon.  Charles  Abbot, 
having  privilege  of  Parliament,  to  ap- 
pear before  the  king  at  Westminster,  on 
Wednesday  next,  after  fifteen  days  of 
Easter,  to  answer  sir  Francis  Bordett 
baronet,  in  a  plea  of  trespass  on  the  case 
to  the  damage  of  the  said  sir  Francis 
Burdett  of  thirty  thousand  pounds. 
(L.  S.)    Dated  the  9th  day  of  May  1810. 
Ellis.  by  the  same  Sneriffi" 

"  (Endorsed. }~^To  the  right  honoorabia 
Charles  Abbot.— Served  9th." 
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Ordered,  That  the  said  Paper  ht  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  appointed  to  con* 
sider  of  the  proceedings  in  the  matter  of 
sir  Francis  Burdett. 

•  [Sir  F.  Bubdett's  Process  AOArifST 
THE  Serjeant.]  The  Speaker  also  ac* 
qoainted  the  House,  that  the  Serjeant  at 
Arms  had  been  this  day  served  with  fur- 
ther process,  in  an  action  at  Jaw  by  sir 
Francis  Burdett:  And  the  Serjeant  at 
Arms  being  called  upon,  delivered  in  the 
said  Paper,  and  the  same  was  read ;  and  is 
as  foUoweth ; 

*'  In  the  King's-Bench. 

'*  Between  sir  Francis  Burdett,  baronet, 

plaintiff,  and  Francis  John  Colman* 

esq.  defendant. 

"  Sir ;  Take  notice,  that  a  declaration 

"  against  you,  as  of  this  present  Easter 

"  Tcrm^  is  filed  with  tbe  dark  of  the  da- 
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*^  clanttiohs  in  the  King's  Bench  office,  in 
'<  the  Inner  Temple,  London,  condition* 
^  ally,  antil  a  common  bail  is  filed  at  the 
**  suit  of  the  above-named  plaintiff,  in  an 
«'  action  of  trespass,  wherein  the  said  plain- 
<■  tiff  lays  bis  damages  at  twenty  thousand 
*'  poonos ;  and  unless  you  appear,  and 
''  plead  thereto,  in  eight  days  from  the 
f«date  hereof,  judgment  will  be  signed 
"  against  you  by  default.  Dated  this  9th 
"day  of  May,  18ia  Yours,  &c.  John 
''  Ellis,  Plaintiff's  Attorney. 

''  To  Francis  John  Colman,  eso. 

*'the  above-named  Defendant.'' 

Ordered,  Tliat  the  said  Paper  be  re* 
ferred.tothe  same  Committee. 

[Captain  Foskbtt.]  Mr.  I^fttelion  rose 
to  bring  forward  his  promised  motion, 
feeling  that  the  thinness  of  the  House  was 
no  reason  why  he  should  postpone  it. 
His  purpose  was  to  obtain  certain  papers, 
the  production  of  which  he  conceived  to 
be  necessary  ;  bat  he  declared,  that  any 
anxiety  he  felt  for  their  production,  pro- 
ceeded more  from,  a  consideration  for  the 
illustrious  personage  to  whom  they  re* 
ferred,  and  from  a  solicitude  for  the  fair* 
ness  and  character  of  that  House,  than 
from  any  effect  or  weight  which  they 
were  likely  to  have  upon  the  statement 
which  he  was  ultimately  to  make  upon 
this  subject.  It  was  not  his  wish  to  en- 
gage the  House  in  any  military  discus- 
sion, nor  to  interfere  with  the  proper  au» 
thority  of  any  military  tribunal.  With 
thia  view  he  had  on  the  outset  narrowed 
the  question  to  the  mere  enforcement  of 
military  law.  He  begged  therefore  to 
reminci  the  House,  that  his  objection  was 
•olely  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  re- 
gular eMblished  law  of  the  army,  and 
not  to  legislate  for  the  army.  It  was 
much  to  be  regretted,  that  in  the  course 
of  the  discussion  which  had  taken  place 
upon  the  admission  of  captain  Foskett's 
petition,  an  hon.  officer  of  high  rank,  (ge- 
neral Craoford,)  had  thought  proper  to 
throw  out  some  reflections  upon  the  con- 
duct and  character  of  the  petitioner, 
which  made  it  necessary  to  call  for  cer- 
tain documents,  in  order  to  prove  that 
those  reflections  were  unfounded.  Those 
papers  were  several  memorials  from  cap- 
tain Foskett  to  the  commander  in  chief 
and  to  the  adjutant  general,  together  with 
the  replies  mm  these  ofiicers,  and  also 
from  the  duke  of  Cumberland.  Copies  of 
til  these  papers  were  already  in  his  hands; 
and  upon  tne  opinion  of  some  most  re- 
^asi>le  officeiifWhoQ  hfi  had  consulted. 


he  was  authorised  to  state  that  they  fully 
sustained  the  charge  advanced  by  captain 
Foskett.  But  he  wished  to  have  them  o.f- 
ficially  laid  before  the  House.  If  this 
proposition  was  objected  to,  what  was  the 
mference  ?  Can  gentlemen  be  unwilling 
to  publish  the  statement  of  the  duke  oC 
Cumberland  in  his  own  defence  against 
the  charge  of  captain  Foskett?  Would 
these  ffentlemen  have  it  supposed  that  a 
prince  S'defence  of  himself  was  good  for 
nothing,  or  unfit  to  meet  the  light  ?  If  it 
were  his  object  to  criminate  that  illustri- 
ous personage,  he  could  not  require  a 
greater  concession  than  the  withholding 
such  papers  would  imply.  But  he  had  no 
such  object.  The  only  use  he  meant  to 
make  of  the  papers  he  alluded  to,  would 
be  of  a  defensive  nature,  for  the  vindica- 
tion of  captain  Foskett ;  but  they  should 
not  in  any  degree  tend  to  induce  him  to 
vary  the  motion  he  had  originally  pro- 
posed to  bring  before  the  House.  Tho 
hon.  member  concluded  with  moving  for 
official  copies  of  the  documents  be  had 
mentioned,  which  had  passed  from  tho 
14th  of  May,  1806,  to  the  12th  of  Feb. 
1810. 

Mr.  M.  Suiion  objected  to  the  motion, 
because  he  did  not  think  that  any  fair 
ground  for  the  production  of  the  docu- 
ments referred  to  had  been  stated.  Tho 
main  object  of  the  petitioner  was  to  fix 
upon  the  commander  in  chief  the  direct 
breach  of  the  law.  But  it  it  were  meant 
to  ground  that  charge  upon  the  refusal  of 
promotion,  and  that  the  offices  were  to  ba 
ransacked  for  the  production  of  papers  to 
make  out  such  a  charge,  he  submitted  to 
the  serioQs  consideration  of  the  House, 
that  admission  of  such  a  precedent  must 
tend  to  interfere  with  the  whole  system , 
by  which  the  army  has  been  so  long  and 
so  advantageously  governed.  This  mo- 
tion confessedly  arose  out  of  the  incidental 
observation  of  an  individual  in  the  course 
of  a  former  debate,  and  was  that  a  ground 
for  calling  for  papers,  which,  according 
to  the  confession  of  the  mover,  were  irr^ 
levant  to  the  ultimate  object  ?  The  com- 
plaint against  the  commander  in  chief 
for  the  non-execution  of  an  article  of  war, 
was  the  professed  end  of  the  petition. 
But  bow  did  the  case  stand  ?  The  peti- 
tioner made  various  complaints.  He  first  . 
stated  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  pro- 
mote a  junior  officer,  but  that  that  attempt 
was  not  carried  into  effect  in  consequence 
of  the  interposition  of  the  commander  in 
chief;  next  the  petitioner  complaint  that 
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he  «nui  tt»t  rilevi«d  iewe  of  absence  when 
required.  B«t was  it  netfurprimg, tliat 
sn  officer  who  liad  been  14  years  in  the 
army»  shoukl  nake  that  a  ground  of  conn 
plaint^  or  was  the  idea  to  be  sanctioned, 
Ibat  that  which  was  merely  matter  of 
eoiirtasy,  should  be  claifned  as  a  matter  of 
rSgbt'  Was  it  passible  that -any  gentle- 
man  acquainted  with  the  conduct  <of  the 
su-my,  or  competent  to  judg<e  of  the  prin- 
aiples  opon  which  it  ou^tto  be  governed, 
^woold  plead  for  the  propriety  of  iaterfer* 
Ing  with  Ihe  discretion  of  any  military 
commander,  opnn  a  question  of  this  na- 
tare?  The  next  ground  of  the  petitioner's 
•omplaint  was,  that  be  wa^  left  at  home, 
when  bis  regiment  was  sent  to  Spain.  Bat 
Was  it  not  according  to  the  established 
practice  of  the  army  opon  such  an  occa-> 
aton  to  commit  the -depot  for  recroits  at 
bomo  to  the  care  of  sopie  old  and  eacpe- 
rieBced  offioer,  who  was,  of  coarse,  to  be 
selected  by  ibe  colonel  ?  Of  this  appoint* 
ment»  howe^r,  captain  Foskett  c(im- 
pkkioed,  and  in  consequence  another  offi- 
cer was  appointed  tn  his  place  and  he 
was  to  ba^e  i^one  to  Spain,  if  the  regiment 
had  not  been  ordered  home.  Thus  then 
it  appeared,  that  every  complaint  put 
forth'by  the  petitioner  had  been  redresst^, 
aafre  that  only  which  related  to  the  con* 
duct  of  the  commander  in  chief,  particu- 
larly in  the  promotion  of  another  officer^ 
to  which  promotion  the  papers  moved  for 
could  have -no  reference.  With  that  pro- 
motion, however,  be  presumed  the  House 
would  over  bo  cautious  of  meddling,  for  it 
rested  upon  a  principle  essential  to  the 
Ottcouragemont  of  ment,  namely,  that  of 
promoting  merit  wherever  it  was  to  be 
ffomid,  even  though  it  was  not  recom- 
nended  by  seniority  of  standing  in  the 
airmy.  Ho  trusted,  indeed,  that  the  House 
vronld*pausebeforo4t attempted  to  inter- 
faro  with  the  allowed  exercise  of  the  com- 
BMnder  in  chiere-discretion  upon  such  a 
•ubject.  9eT  it  could  never  be  deemed 
4iaoreet«  or  at  all  admissible,  that  that 
Mouse  ^ould'bo*made  the  tribunal  of  ap-> 
peal  for  uny  cAcer  who  thought  bimsolf 
MiMed  to  promotion,  or  that  complaints 
aboold  bo  encouraged  against  that  aotho- 
ffity- iniwhich,  according  to  the  long-es* 
taMjsbed  practice  of  the  army,  the  right 
•f'disposing  of  such  promotion  was  vested. 
Mr.  Akernramby,  though  be  ctmld  not 
auncur  in  the  sophistical  arguments  re* 
ported  to4>y  the  right  bon.  gent,  who  last 
apokOf  yet  concurred  with  him  in  the  jqst^ 
feiss  of  «pe  of  the*  condifeioas  drawn  firom 
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them,  that  tbo*House  ought  not  to  ooasone 
to  the  production  of  the  papers  moved  -for 
by  his  hon.  'friend.  Wbontbe  question 
for  bringing  up  the  petition  was  >debailed 
as  it  had  l^n,  he  k(k  the  House  «ader  a 
conviction  that  if  the  Ilamie  would  permit 
its  being  brought  up,  they  would  not 
agree  to  its  lying  upon  the  table ;  in  tba(t 
expectation,  however,  he  .was  disappoint* 
ed,  and  he  must  say,  that  the  House  in 
allowing  u  petition  of  that  nature  to  lie 
upon  the  table^  had  taken  a  step  incon- 
sistent with  the  strict  line  of  their  duty. 
He  thought  it  altogether  a  now  doctrine 
that  this  lioase  was  bound  to  interfere  in 

Questions  of  military  government  between 
le  army  and  tKe  executive ;  be  warned 
the  House  to  beware  of  any  proceeding 
that  could  possibly  admit  the  consiroc* 
tion  of  any  attempt  on  theAr  part  to  wrest 
Irom  the  executive  that  powe^,  which 
constitutionally  and  properly  belongs  to 
it ;  nothing  wooM  tend  more  efloctually 
to  relax  that^discipline  that  was  so  cesen* 
tial  to  the  army,  as. the  wresting  from 
commanders  in  chief  all  discretion  what- 
ever :  however  beautiful  the  theory,  that 
promotion  should  be  regulated  by  aeniori* 
ty,  nothing  would  be  found  more  ill- 
judged  in  practice  than  a  strict  and  un- 
qualified adherence  to  such  a  rule.  Even 
admitting  the  alleged  breach  of  the  arti* 
elta  of  war ;  still,  he  eontended,  that  that 
was  no  ground  for  that  House  assaming 
to  itself  the  right  of  judging  and  detei^ 
mining  upon  such  a  charge ;  as  ibe  party 
aggrieved  had  another  quarter  to  apply 
to  for  remedy  and  redress.  -Wrtb  respect 
to  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  he  fhourbt 
liim  placed  in  a  situation  unprecedentedly 
severe,  in  consequence  of  the  House  agree* 
ing  to  receive  the  petition  in  question* 
because  there  remained  upon  their  jour- 
nals a  record  of  grievances  imputed  to  hia 
royal  highness,  which  the  House  refusing 
to  go  further  into,  most  leave  uncontn^ 
dieted  on  their  journals.  He  should  vote 
against  the  motion. 

Mr.  H.  Mjarim  thought  that  now  the 
House  had  received  the  petition,  they 
were  botmd  in  common  justice  to  the  pe- 
titioner, to  give  him  every  opportunity  tn 
substantiate  the  allegations  contained  in  hia 
petition. 

General  €rai(fmrd  contended,  that  dan- 
irerous  effects  were  to  be  apprehended 
n*om  the  interpontion  of  the  House  in  n 
question  of  the  nature  of  that  before  them, 
w  ith  respect  to  the  papers  moved  ^fdt, 
I  they  were  acknowiedged  to  l>e  ^ot  necea- 
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Miry  to  make  out  the  cMaof  the  petitioner. 
Here  then  the  chief,  if  not  the  onlyfeaaoo 
for  their  production,  had  been  giTen.np ; 
nnd  it  would  be  fbnnd,  that  the  more  the 
proceedings  in  thia  buiinesa  awmned  a 
detailed  form,  the  more  inconTenieat  and 
objectionable  they  would  be.  This,  how* 
oTor,  he  would  Bay>  thai  the  defence  of 
the  duke  of  Cumberland  could  be  rested, 
without  any  apprehension  of  the  result, 
upon  an  ample  aomisaion  of  the  facts  them* 
seWes.  Here.the  gallant  officer  went  into 
e  detail  of  the  griefances  alledged  to  have 
been  snflbred  by  captain  Foskett,  and 
proceeded  to  argue,  that,  upon  the  peti- 
tioner's own  shewioff,  they  were  nugatory 
and  groundless.  With  respect  to  the 
charge  of  obstructing  the  promotion  of 
captain  Foskett,  he  denied,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, that  seniority  of  standing  invaria- 
bly gave  right  of  promotion  ;  it  gave  a 
claim,  the  strength  of  which,  however, 
might  t)e  either  con6rmed  or  destroyed 
by  the  merits  of  the  individual,  of  those 
merits  the  commanding  officer  of  the  re- 
giment was  to  judge.  This  discretion 
eould  not  be  withheld  without  doing  in- 
calculable miscbiefto  the  army ;  this  then 
brought  the  question  to  the  justice  of  cap- 
tain Foskett's  roiliUry  pretensions.  Col. 
Sevaottr  had  given  his  royal  highness  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  his  opinion  of  those 
pretensioni^  and  this  opinion  was  not  a  fa- 
f onrable  one  ;  captain  Foskett  had  not 
discovered  much  knowledge  of  his  pro- 
fession in  the  discipline  and  conduct  of  hb 
troops.  He  was  not  considered  as  a  sood 
cavalry  <^cer.  Col.  Grant,  than  whom 
no  man  was  a  better  or  more  candid  judge, 
had  declared  that  capt.  Foakett's  troop  was 
in  so  bad  a  state  of  discipline,  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  break  it  up :  this  was  the 
opinion  of  col.  Grant,  one  of  the  best 
field  officers  in  £ngland,  or  perhaps  in 
Europe :  There  were  upon  the  same  ground 
objections  to  the  propriety  of  letting  capt. 
Foskett  go  out  to  Spain.  Another  serious 
ground  of  complaint  was,  the  duel ;  tlie 
circumstances  of  which  he  deemed  atro- 
cious. The  eldest  captain  in  the  regiment 
(captain  Foskett)  went  out  as  a  second  to 
a  junior  officer,  a  bov  of  19  years  of  age 
in  a  duel,  between  him  and  another  boy 
about  17,  the  comet  and  lieutenant;  they 
fire  three  shots  each,  and  then  after  having 
done  so  without  ei&ct,  an  agreement  is 
made  that  they  should  advance  towards 
each  other  apace  each  shot;  in  the  next 
fire,  lient.  Wallace  (he  believed)  was  in 
the  act  of  setting  a  hair  trigger,  when  bis 
rbi.  XV 1. 


pistol  went  ofi^  and  this  was  innsted  upon 
as  a  shot,' and  he  was  obliged  to  stand  as  a 
log  of  wopd  to  befirea  at  with  hair  triggers 
in  a  duel !  Now,  he  (gen.  Craufurd)  thought, 
that  the  second  who  permitted  the  setting 
of  hair  triggers  in  a  duel,  deserved  to  be 
hanged  upon  the  spot.  And  yet  the  man 
who  had  seconded  in  that  duel  complained 
of  being  barred  of  promotion.  Had  such 
a  thing  happened  in  bis  regiment,  he 
would  have  brought  the  officer  to  a  court- 
martial,  and  have  rejoiced  at  his  been  ca- 
shiered for  the  same  ofience.  With  re<* 
spect  to  the  charge  of  blasting  the  future 
prospects  of  capt.  Foskett,  he  denied  that 
that  could  have  been  the  intpnlion  or  the 
wish  of  either  the  commander  }n  chief  or 
the  duke  of  Cumberland,  as  capt.  Foskett 
had  been  offered  a  majority  in  another 
regiment.  As  to  the  exchange,  where  such 
a  circumstance  happened  between  two 
officers  of  different  regiments  with  the 
approbation  of  their  commanding  officers, 
the  juniors  in  each  had  no  ground  for  com- 
plaint, for  they  remained  as  they  were. 
He*  justified  the  conduct  of  the  commander 
in  chief  in  not  laying  the  memorial  before 
the  King ;  first,  'because  he  had  no  grie- 
vances to  state,  and  next,  that  if  he  had, 
he  had  also  a  discretion  to  judge  of  the  ne* 
cessity  of  laying  them  before  his  Majesty. 
Another  fact  he  was  anxious  to  state  waa 
this,  that  the  commander  in  chief  had  o& 
fered  captain  Foskett  a  majority  in  a  re- 
giment then  serving  in  Portugal,  bis  an- 
swer was,  that  he  sought  for  redress  and 
not  fi>r  promotion  :  this  was  the  answer 
of  a  man  cmnplaining  of  his  having  been 
debarred  from  the  service  of  his  King  and 
country,  and  professing  his  earnest  anxiety 
for  such  service.  He  did  not  believe  that 
there  was  another  officer  in  the  army  who 
would  have  given  such  an  answ^'to  such 
an  offer.  He  concluded  with  expressing 
his  conviction,  that  capt.  Foskett  had  beea 
treated  by  the  duke  and  the  commander 
in  chief  with  unprecedented  lenity,  for* 
bearance,  and  moderation. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Ward  thought  the  speech  of 
the  gallant  officer  as  far  as  it  went  rather 
an  argument  for  the  production  of  the 
papers  than  against  it.  He,  however, 
agreed,  that  the  House  could  not  be  tf>o 
cautious  in  interfering  in  cases  of  that 
kind.  He  at  the  same  time  thought,  that 
the  case  of  capt.  Foskett  was  one  of  vrry 
considerable  hardship,  and  one  that  re» 
fleeted  any  thing  but  honour  on  the  illus- 
trious personage  concerned ;  nor  had  that 
hardship  been  kpscned  by  the  sort  of 
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tp«6ct  tbat  huA-  hwn  delivereil  by  tho 
faliatil  oiicev.  (Hey  !)  Individual  gr'ww* 
ancfs,  however,  must  fzdl  before  the  pajn^ 
m^nt  plea  of  ihe  public  intereatiL  If 
they  heard  this  complamt^  they  would 
have  50  siiailar  ones  preferred  to  tbeni/ 
and  they  should  get  another  Roote  oif 
Commons  to  do  the  business  of  the  countryi 
while  they  would  be  engrossed  in  military 
inquiatiions ;  besides,  he  thoaglu,  the 
practice  would  have  the  effect,  by  fro- 
quent  interference,  of  conaiderably  relax- 
iag  the  discipline  of  the  army,  by  holding 
out  inducements  to  discontent  f  for  these 
reasons  he  must,  with,  great  reluctance, 
vole  against  the  motion. 
*  Sip  jr.  Pulteney  insisted,,  that  the  case  of 
Ihe  petitioner  was  not  a  case  of  hardship, 
because  nothing  had  happened  w4iich  was 
not  consiihtent  with  the  rules  and  practice 
of  the  army.  If  the  feelings  of  the  royai 
person  aHuded  to  i^ere  to  be  consulted,  be 
was  sure  that  be  wioakl  wish'  the  papers  to 
be  produced ; ,  thoogbr  for  himself,  he 
could  see  no  benefit  mat  could  result  from 
their  production.  It  bad  been  asserted 
by  an  bon.  number  (air  F.  Bocdett)  last 
session,  that  tbete  had  been  a  greater 
number  oi  pnniahments^  in  the  15th  dra- 
goons since  the  duke  of  Cumberland  had 
Ihe  regiment  than  before.  He  had  disbe- 
Kered  it  at  the  time,  though  not  acquainted 
with  the  facts,  but  on  mquiry  since,  he 
had-  found  that  the  punishments  were 
fewer  since  his  ro\^l  highness  has  had  the 
regiment  than  before. 

Mr.  IV.  SiiUtk  thought  it  rather  unfortu- 
nate that  the  House  had  entertained  this 
question,  because  blame  most  be  imputed 
to  one  or  other  of  the  parties.  By  the 
conduct  observed  towards  capt.  Foskett,  it 
was  not  only  the  individual  but  every 
wnior  officer  of  tbe  corpe  (men  who  most 
be  taken  to  be  unquestionably  innocent 
end  honouraUe),  whose  pnomoUon  was 
•topped.  He  agreed,  however,  with  his 
iriend  behind  him  (Mr.  Ward)  that  much 
inconvenience  would  result  from  enter- 
taining a  question  of  this  kind.  He  did 
Boty  nevertheless,  mean  to  soy,  that  no 
case  of  this  nature  should  be  brought  be* 
lore  the  House,  This  gentleman  com- 
plained not  of  any  one  act,  but  of  a  aeries 
of  hijories,  any  one  of  which  might  not 
amount  to  a  serious  injury  per  «e,  but  all 
of  which  having  successively  happened, 
ahewed  the  entrntu  with  whica  capu  Fos- 
kett  had  been  treated.  He  wished  to 
know  how,  if  no  court  martial  should  be 


chiaf  ntake  a  rapn*  te  his  Majesty,  my 
ottoer  oi  inferior  lank  could  haveiiu  injo-* 
cies  redressed) 

Geoaral  Ph^  observed,  that  as  cape. 
Foskett  had:  (Men  o6fer«d  promotion  ia 
another  reffiBient,  no  injury  nad  been  ana- 
tained  i>y  hlni,  and  consequently  ihe 
charges  affaintft' his  royal  kigbnesB  were 
unfounded. 

Mr»  Wkiihread  observed,  in  reply  to  the 
assertion,  that  since  the  duke  of  Cumber^ 
land  had  the  command  of  the  15th  regi- 
ment, the  infliction  of  punishment  nad 
Considerably  diminished,  that  ha  had  also 
made  hia  inquiry,  and  the  result  was,  that 
there  was  n^  such  diminution  of  punish* 
metits,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  had  in- 
crease, and,  until  very  lately,  the  prac- 
tice of  picquetting,  a  practice  wholly  dis* 
continued  in  the  service,  wias  carried  into 
cifiect  in  that  regiment.  The  bon.  general 
(Craufurd)  had  thought  proper,  in  vindi- 
cating the  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Cum* 
berland}  to  indulge  in  the  strongest  asper- 
sions against  capt.  Fosketl.  '  He  cba?ge4 
that  officer  with  conduct,  which  not  alone 
aflected  his  character  as  an  officer,  and  aa 
a  msin  of  sense,  but  as  a  gentleman.  The 
g^lhiot  general  said,  that  csipt.  Fbsketthedl 
no  grievance  to  complain  of;  that  hiaowii 
actions  were  th^  causea  of  the  impedi- 
ments to  his  promotion ;  and  that  in  re- 
sped  to  the  promotion  that  was  denied 
him,  and  his  detention  at  home  when  bla 
regiment  were  in  Spain,  they  were  bolllr 
attributable — the  first  to  his  being  report- 
ed a  bad  officer,  who  had  beek)  guiltjf  of 
atrocious  conduct ;  and  the  last  to  the  in* 
.  elective  state  of  hie  troop.  After  soda 
aspersions  cast  upon  that  officer,  would  it 
not  be  an  act  of  crying  tnjfustice  to  refaae 
the  papers  for  which  the  horn  mover  hadi 
called  ?  If  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  gal- 
lant general  to  prove  his  statements,  whaa 
objection  could  be  have  to  the  production 
of  .the  whole  of  the  evidence  ?  But  if  the 
gailant  general  thoeght  that  paperaahoold 
be  teiu»ed,  why^  k^  God's  name,  did  he 
enter  so  uncalled  for,  and  unnecessarity) 
into  an  attack  upon  the  character  of  cant. 
Foskent,  at  the  very  moment  that  he  de- 
dared  his  intention  of  opposing  that  mo- 
tion, which  went  to  afibra  that  officer  the 
opportbnff ty  of  proving  the  truth  of  those 
allegations  of  systematic  oppression  which 
he  had  brought  against  the  rova!  dUlte. 
Suppose  that  gallant  general  hao  b^n  at* 
sailed,  unjustly  assailed  as  it  would  be,  fbr 
any  part  of  tiis  conduct  when  with  the  aK 


granted  to  him,  nor  tbe  commander  In    lied  army,  tuppose  that  not  only  his  pre- 
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fn$ioDal  conduct  was  att^^J^,  but  UiAt- 
his  private  honour  wm  impeiGhed,  with 
what  feelings  of  indignation  would  he  him^ 
self  view  any  procMding  which  went  to 
deprive  hiap  of  the  opport;ai\t|y  of  defence  j 
which  went  to  allow  bi^  enenyies  or  their 
advocates  to  indalge  in.  the  most  acrimo* 
nioDs  aspersions  en  his  character,  at'  the 
same  time  that  it  denied  to  hiip  the  means 
of  proving  that  the  conduct  of  his  accaser 
was  the  most  malignant  and  reprehen- 
sible }  The  inconsistence  of  the  gallant 
general's  reasoning  was  mo$%  observtible. 
Captain  Foskett,  he  said,  was  an  officer 
whose  general  conduct  was  not  good«  but 
who  so  managed  as  to  keep  within  the 
circle  which  kept  him  safe  i'ram  a  court 
martial,  and  yet  almost  in  the  same  breath 
he  arraigned  that  very  oflicer  for  his  con- 
duct on  the  duel ;  conduct  for  which  the 
gallant  general  would  have  brought  him 
to  a  court  martiak  Tbus«  according  to 
inch  reasoniqgt  capl»  Foskett,  though  a 
bad  officer,  contrived  to  keep  so  within 
the  line  that  he  could  not  be  brought  to 
court  martial^  although  he  was  guilty  of 
this  alleged  atrocious  conduct,  for  which, 
if  in  his  regiment,  the  gallant  general 
would  have  brought  him  to  trial.— To  the 

(principle,  that  the  House  should  not  light- 
y  or  rashly  enter  into  investigation  of 
military  concerns  of  this  kind,  he  most 
readily  subscribed,  at  the  same  time  that 
ha  thought  it  their  doty  to  redress  griev* 
ancesj  wb^re  redress  had  been  repeatedlv 
refused  in  those  quarters  constituted  to  a^ 
ford  it.  The  hoo^  judge  advocate  had  re- 
marked that  capt.  Foskett  had  evinced  no 
Dverstralned  delicacy ;  without  considering 
the  propriety  of  that  delicacy  which  might 
be  termed  overstrained,  he  would  say, 
that  that  officer  had  shewn  no  want  of  de- 
licacy, and  from  the  length  of  time  which 
he  femained  silent  under  his  heart-break- 
ing wrongs,  he  proved  himself  a  man  of 
considerable  temper.  Wheip  he  heard  the 
gallant  general  so  phiiosopl^ically  talk  of 
the  moderation  and  tendemesi.with  which 
capt.  Foskett  was  treated,  he  w^  remind- 
ed of  one  of  the  most  atrocioOs  murders 
which  disgraced  the  annals  of  human  na- 
tiure*— it  was  that  committed  by  Charles  I H 
on  the  sallaat  and  patriotic  col.  Patcol. 
When  thatffallant  man  was  leading  to  the 
•take  to  be  broke  alive  on  the  wheel,  he 
was  told  that  fais^najesty  had  remitud  a 
part  of  bis  tormeata :  his  exclamation  in 
ineply  was-^«  Oh  2  whut  clemency  I''  So 
coftht  capltFoihett  escliimj  when  his  cha- 


ractes  was  assaulted,  his  honour  aspersed, 
and  his  reputation  nhasoit  bnsken  on  the 
wheel,  and  even. beard  bis  oppressors  or 
their  advocates  tslk  of  the  ^iodness  and 
the  tenderness  with*  which  he  has  been 
treated.  i 

The  Charuxlhr  qfOte  Erchequir  defended 
the  conduct  of  tho»  duke  of  Cumbarlandi 
and  contended  that  capt-  Foskett  hod  ^aS* 
fered  no  injury,  and  that  neither  the  dukb 
of  Cumberland  nor  the  commander  in 
chief  had  violated  the  l$2th  artiqle  or  any 
article  of  war  in  his  case. 
•  Mr.Lockhari  thought  that  the  matted 
of  the  petition  related  almost  entirely  to 
the  commander  in  chief,  and  not  to  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  against  whom  the 
complaint  was  madet  and  whose  name 
had  been  so  frequently  introduced  ui  the 
debate.  He  could  not  avoid  stating,  thai 
it  appeared  to  him  rather  •extraordinary^ 
that  this  petition  should  have  found  its 
way  into  the  different  public  papers^  aU 
most  as  soon  as  it  was  presented  to  the 
House. 

Oeneral  Lqfi  opposed  the  motion,  upon 
the  ground  that  capt,  Foskett  had  not 
taken  the  steps  which  be  ought  to  have 
adopted  for  the  attainment  of  redress. 

Mr.  I^tileUm  said,  that  he  was  deter* 
mined  to  defend  the  charactei^  of  th^ 
gentleman,.who  had  placed  in  his  hands 
the  subject  of  his  complaint,  and  who 
depended  upon  his  exertions  for  redress, 
tt;  had  .been  said,  that  many  allegations 
introduced  in  the  petition,  were  nnneces* 
aary  and  improper.  He  was  not  respou«» 
aible  for  the  allegations  contained  in  the 
petition,  but  he  wished  that  the  House 
would  allow  him  to  go  i.uo  evidence  upon 
the  subject.  He  denied  the  probability  of 
the  statements  made  by  the  gallant  ge- 
neral respecting  the  duel  in  which  capt. 
Foskett  was  concemed  ;  and  conceived 
that  the  gallant  general  ought  to  bring 
forward  his  authorities  upon  a  subject  of 
so  importaiit  a  nature,  both  to  the  cha- 
racter of  capt.  Foskett,  and  to  the  party  of 
whom  he  had  complained.  He  concluded 
with  observing,  tliat  if  the  papers  were  not 
produced,  there  existed  no  chance  of  a 
fair  elucidation  of  the  subject.  If  those 
papers  were'  studiously  suppressed,  the 
consequence  would  be  most  prejudicial  to 
the  cause  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  inr 
fltead  of  producing  any  possible  service. 

The  House  then  divided,  when  there 
^peered,  for  the  motion  t.  Against  it  84. 
Mt^erity  16% 
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•  [PooE  Clek«y.1  Lord  HoUandt  on  the 
•ubject  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  en- 
tered into  a  detail  of  considerable  lenfi^th, 
for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that  the  first 
frofts  ana  tenths,  which  were  now  paid  on 
the  value  of  benefices,  as  ascertained  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Vlllth,  ought  to  be 
re-valaed,  so  as  to  bear  a  proportion  to 
the  present  value  of  benefices,  and  ren- 
dered available  for  the  purposes  of  Queen 
Anne's  Bounty  to  improve  the  situation  of 
the  poorer  clergy.  His  lordship  referred 
to  several  acts  of  parliament,  beginning 
with  the  26th  of  Henry  Vlllth,  which  first 
Vested  the  first  fruits  and  tenths  in  the 
crown,  and  proceeding  to  the  act  of  the 
2d  and  Sd  of  -Anne,  which  appropriated 
the  first  fruits  and  tenths  to  the  fund  known 
by  the  name  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty, 
contended  that  it  appeared  from  all  these 
sources,  and  also  from  a  subsequent  act  of 
George  1st,  th«t  the  power  still  remained 
in  the  crown  of  issuing  a  commission  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  actual 
value  of  benefices,  with  a  view  to  the  first 
fruits  and  tenths  derivable  from  them. 
To  resort  to  this  mode  would,  he  contend- 
ed, be  grt;atly  preferable  to  adding  to  the 
burthens  of  the  people  by  appropriating 
100,000/.  to  Queen  Anne's  Bounty.  There 
would  not  at  the  same  time  be  any  in* 
justice  in  such  a  measure  towards  the 
church,  as  what  was  thus  taken  would 
still  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the 
church.  The  estimated  annual  value  of 
the  property  of  the  church  was  about 
3,000,000/.  The  sum  required  to  increase 
all  livings  under  that  sum  to  1 00/.  or  105/. 
per  annum,  was  about  100,000/.  and 
to  increase  them  to  150/.  per  annum, 
would  require  about  240,000/.  It  was 
eirident  therefore,  that  the  first  fruits 
and  tenths  taken  upon  the  actual 
*value  of  bnefices  might  be  rendered 
available  for  s)ll  the  purposes  of  Queen 
Anne's  Bounty.  It  was,  however,  no 
part  of  his  plan  that  this  fresh  valuation 
should  attach  upon  the  present  incum- 
bents, but  upon  their  successors.  Hts 
lordship  concluded  by  moving  eight  re- 
solutions, the  first  six  stating  the  acts  of 
parliament  wUtch  related  to  this  subject; 
the  seventh  declaring,  that  by  law  the 
power  still  remained  in  the  crown  ;  and 
the  last,  moving  an  address  to  his  Majesty 
to  carry  the  law  iato  execatioii,  by  issoing 


a  commission  to  ascertein  the  whole  and 
entire  value  of  all  benefices.  He  also 
moved  for  a  return  of  the  churches  con- 
solidated under  the  acts  of  the  37 tb  Henry 
Vnith«  and  17th  Charles  lid,  and  for  an 
abstract  of  the  returns  made  by  the  bishops 
respecting  the  value  of  benefices  in  their 
dioceses. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  denied 
that  the  law  remained  as  stated  by  the 
noble  lord,  and  quoted  a  clause  in  the  act 
of  the  2d  and  3a  of  queen  Anne,  referred 
to  by  the  noble  lord,  in  which  it  was 
enacted,  that  the  payments  of  first  fraits 
and  tenths  should  tbereafter  be  the  same  as 
had  heretofore  been  paid. 

The  Lord  ChaneeUor  was  not  quite  clear 
as  to  the  meaning  of  this  clause,  thinking 
it  might  refer  to  commissions  issued  by 
the  crown  for  ascertaining  the  value  of 
benefices ;  but  supposing  that  to  be  law 
which  was  stated  by  the  noble  lord,  he 
thought  it  ought  to  be  repealed,  as  a  most 
vexatious  system,  and  it  being  at  the  same 
time  impossible  to  make  such  a  valuation, 
which  must  be  annual,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  tenths.  Not  conceiving  it  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  declare  the  fiicts  con- 
tained in  some  of  the  noble  lord's  motions. 
as  he  could  not  agree  to  the  plan  (proposed, 
be  therefore  moved  the  previous  question. 

Lord  GrenoUle  was  clearly  of  opinion 
that  the  clause  quoted  by  the  ,most  re* 
verend  prelate  was  decisive  on  the  point, 
as  he  thought  it  must  have  been  in  con- 
templation ae  the  time  the  act  passed,  as 
what  was  likely  to  be  the  amount  of  the 
fund  called  queen  Anne's  bounty,  and  that 
therefore  the  clause  was  introduced  to 
settle  the  amount  of  the  payments  of  first 
fruits  and  tenths.  He  differed  in  opinion 
with  his  noble  friend,  as  to  the  expediency 
of  the  plan  which  his  noble  friend  had 
proposed,  and  objected  particularly  to  the 
tax  of  first  fruits,  which  he  thought  bore 
particularly  hard  upon  those  preferred  to 
benefices,  who  were .  necessarily  put  to 
great  expence  in  the  first  year  of  their 
preferment. 

The  Earl  of  Ilarrowby  and  Lord  Redes^ 
dale  agreed  in  opinion  with  lord  Grenville. 

Lord  Holland  was  not  aware  of  the 
clause  rjuoted  by  the  most  reverend  pre- 
late, aiid  which  he  thought,  as  far  as  he 
was  enabled  to  judge  from  merely  reading 
it  at  the  moment,  decided  the  point.  He 
therefore  withdrew  his  eight  motions.  Of 
the  other  two  motions,  the  first  was,  after 
a  short  conversation,  also  withdc»WD«  and 
the  other  was  negatired. 
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JFriioy,  May  11. 

[SikF.  Buboktt's Notice  to  the  Earl 
OP  MoiRA,]  The  Speaker  acquainted  the 
House,  that  he  had  received  a  Letter  from 
the  earl  of  Moira,  Constable  of  the  Tower, 
the  cootents  of  which  related  to  hit  baring 
had  notice  of  a  suit  instituted  against  him 
by  sir  F.  Burdett  And  the  said  Letter 
Was  thereupon,  by  the  direction  of  the 
House,  read  by  the  Speaker  and  is  as 
foiiuweth : 

**  St  Jamet's  Place,  May  10th,  1810. 
"  Sir;  Mr.  Garrow,my  counsel,  having 
**  represented  it  as  incumbent  on  me  to 
'<  impart  the  circumstance,  1  do  myself 
**  the  honour  of  informing  yen  that  I  have 
'*  had  notice  of  a  suit  instituted  a|;auist  me 
**  as  CodsUble  of  the  Tower  by  sir  F.  Bur- 
*«  detl,  on  the  ground  of  illegal  detention. 
••  ^~Ji  beg  leave  tp  explain,  that,  by  this 
**  communication,  I  do  not  mean  to  solicit 
*'  your  intervention :  for  I  have  directed 
**  my  solicitor  to  defend  the  action,  resting 
''  myself  upon  the  Speaker's  Warrant  and 
'*  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  State. 
**  1  have  the  honour.  Sir,  to  be  with  great 
*'  respect,  £cc.  Moira." 

**  The  fight  hon.  the  Speaker  of  the 
."  House  of  Commons" 

[Proceedings  respecting  Sir  F.  Bur- 
nett's Notices.]  Mr.  Dortes  Giddy  re- 
ported from  the  Select  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  consider  of  the  proceedings  had 
and  to  be  bad  with  reference  to  the  seve> 
ml  papers  signed  '*  Francis  Burdett,"  the 
contents  of  which  related  to  his  being  ap- 
prehended and  committed  to  the  Tower 
of  London,  and  which  papers  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Speaker 
upon  the  13th  and  ITthdays  of  April  last; 
and  to  report  such  facts  as  they  may 
think  necessary,  together  with  their  opinion 
thereupon,  from  time  to  time,  to  the 
House ;  and  to  whom  the  matters  st&ted 
by  the  Serjeant  at  Arms  attending  the 
House,  and  the  process  served  upon  him 
in  an  action  at  law  by  sir  F.  Burdett ;  and 
also  the  summons  served  on  Mr.  Speaker 
and  the  notice  of  declaration  delivered  to 
the  Serjeant  at  Arms  at  the  suit  of  the  said 
sir  F.  Burdett,  were  referred  ;  That  the 
Committee  had  oimsidered  the  matters  re- 
ferred to  them,  and  had  directed  htm  to 
report  the  tame,  as  they  appeared  to 
them,  to  the  House. 

The  Report  [a  copy  of  which  will  be 
fooDd  in  the  Appendix  to  voL  17,  p.  Ixxxi.] 
baviag  been  r«ad. 


Mr.  D.  Giddy  said,*  that  before  he 
moved  that  this  Report  be  laid  upon  the 
table,  and  also  that  it  be  printed,  he  thought 
it  right  to  state  his  intention  of  moving, 
for  certain  reasons,  to  hare  it  taken  into 
consideration  instanier.  There  were,  ac- 
cording to  his  judgment,  three  modes  of 
proceeding  in  cases  of  this  nature,  from 
among  which  it  would  be  for  the  Houso 
to  select  the  one  most  congenial  with  iu 
view  of  eiEpediency.  The  first  was,  to 
issue  some  process  which  might  serve  as  an 
inhibition  to  prevent  the  courts  of  law  from 
proceeding  at  all  in  actions  under  consi- 
deration. But  he  did  not  understand  that 
there  was  any  precedent  for  such  a  course. 
As  to  the  second  mode,  namely,  that  of 
committing  all  the  penons  concerned 
in  bringing  or  promoting  such  actions^ 
he  conceived  that  there  was  a  variety  of 
precedents  in  support  of  the  powef  of  the 
House  so  to  commit  if  it  thought  proper. 
The  considerations  of  expediency,  how. 
ever,  alluded  to  in  the  Report,  and  the  at- 
torney alone  being  at  present  engaged, 
were  against  the  adoption  of  this  mode. 
There  was>  then,  only  one  mode  remain- 
ing, and  that  was  to  plead  to  the  actions, 
and  let  the  parties  sued  shew  to  the  court, 
that  the  acts  complained  of  were  done  in 
consequence  of  the  privileges  of  that  House. 
If  the  House  should  think  proper  to  allow 
the  Speaker  and  Serjeant  to  plead,  ii  would 
then  have  to  consider  what  sort  of  plea 
should  be  put  in ;  whether  a  plea  in  abate- 
ment, or  a  plea  in  bar.  If  the  former, 
which  would  involve  a  denial  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court,  that  plea  must  be  put 
in  the  next  day,  of  course,  no  time  was  to 
be  lost,  it  was  necessary,  indeed,  that 
proper  measures  should  be  promptly  taken, 
and  this  necessity  called  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Ke|M>rt.  The  hon. 
gent,  concluded  with  moving.  That  the 
report  do  lie  on  the  table. 

Lord  Milion  felt  it  impossible  to  sit  si« 
lent  after  hearing  the  report  which  had 
been  just  read.  Whnt !  that  the  Speaker 
sliould  be  advised  to  appear  in  a  court  of 
law  to  defend  an  act  done  as  the  organ  of 
that  House— K>f  the  representatives  of  the 
people  of  England !  If  this  advice  were 
acceded  to,  and  that  the  court  should  go 
on,  that  it  should  enter  into  the  action,  in 
what  a  stale  would  that  House  be  placed  ? 
It  would  be  defending  itself  in  a  court 
from  which  an  appeal  would  lie  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  thus  it  might  happen 
that  the  privileges  of  that  House  wouKl  be 
decided  upon  in  the  other  House  of  Ptt- 
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liamqnt.  He  conjured  the  House  to  pause 
before  it  became  liable  to  a  consequence 
so  much  to  be  deprecated..  *  Would  the 
House  be  contented  to  pUce  itself  in  ^ich 
a  situation  ?  Would  it  be  willing  to  go 
back  a  /Centnry  in  its.  consequence  ? 
Would  it,  after  the  decisive  victory,  it  had 
obtained  in  tbe  Aylesbury  case^  consent 
to  surrofider  its  di|;nity  and  power  by 
aunrenderifjg  ihe  means  of  theii*  sccurityi 
\iy  committing  their  defence  to  a  oourt  of 
iaw }  Was  it  to  be  end  tired,  that  the  prl* 
tileges  of  that  House  should  be  tried,  p^i^ 
haps  overturned,  by  the  decision  of  the 
court  of  King's  bench  ?  While  he  opposed 
such  a  proceedings  he  protested  against  the 
other  alternative  of  committing  the  par- 

1  tics  concerned  in  bringing  the  actions 
which  gave  rise  to  this  discussion*  In- 
deed, there  was  no  other  party  to  which 
such  art  order  could  9pply»  but  the  attor- 
ney. But  it  would  be  improper,  in  his 
iuugmeut,  to  adopt  either  alternative. 
The  House  should  not  at  all  submit  to  have 
its  privileges  brought  into  discussion  in 
an  mferior  court.  If  one  privilege  was  to 
be  so  discussed,  then  another  and  another 
would  be  questioned,  until  all  the  power  of 
the  House  would  be  put  to  hazard  if  not 
overturned.  In  fact,  he  did  not  see  the  ne- 
cessity of  taking  any  step  whatever  in  this 
case.  If  it  were  said  that  by  taking  no 
step  the  parties  sued  would  be  left  unde- 
fended, he  would  answer  no.  That  House 
had  always  the  power  to  defend  its  pri«* 
vileges,  and  its  officers  against  any  violation 
from  any  quarter  whatever,  and  if  it  took 

«  no  step  whatever  in  this  instance,  it  would 
be  in  no  worse  situation  than  it  was  at  pre- 
senL  By  these  observations  be  wished  to 
guard  the  House  against  the  monstrous 
lengths  to  which  it  might  be  carried,  if  it 
submitted  on  this  occasivn  to  give  up  the 
privileges  which  could  alone  render  them 
an  efficient  body.  Here  the  noble  Jord 
look  occai|ion  to  advert  to  the  phrase  of 
"  illegal  privileges,^'  which  he  observed 
had  been  just  repeated  by  his  noble  friend 
near  him  (lord  Folkestone).  Was  not  his 
noble  friend  aware,  he  would  usk,  that  the 
law  of  parliament  was  a  part  of  the  l^w 
«f  tbe  land  ;  that  it  wlui  as  much  a  part 
of  that  law  as  any  of  the  ^common  law; 
aye,  or  of  the  statute  law  either;  he  feit 
fnost  strongly  that  any  abatement  of  tbe 
privileges  of  that  House,  which  formed 
suchs^  maierial  part  of  the  law  of  parlia- 
meat,  could  no^  take  place  without  a  g»- 
neral  deterioration  of  the  constitution. 
Tbt  noble  lord  ihen  txhorted  Ib^  House 


to  guard  those  privileges  entire  and  an* 
broken  which  were  so  essential  to  the  li- 
berties of  the  people,  ahd  to  the  protection 
of  the  House  itself  against  the  prerogative 
of  the  crown.  Let  gentlemen  consider 
that  ii  thesfightesl  inylision  of  the  privi- 
leges were  admitted  there  was  no  knowing 
where  it  would  stop.  Tbe  barriers  once 
broken  down,  tt  was  difficult  to  say,  bow 
far  the  invaders  would  proceed.  Bat 
while  he  was  thus'  tenacious  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  House,  let  it  not  be  supposed^ 
that  he  would  be  any  advocate  for  their 
abuses  in  tbe  opposition  of  individuals. 
He  was  not  however  prepaeed  to  say^ 
that  the  charge  of  abuse  or  injosiice  ap- 
plied to  the  case  which  gave  rise  to  this 
discussion.  The  noble  lord  ooacladed 
with  an  appeal  to  the  House  not  to  endui- 
ger  tbe  best  bulwark  of  the  oooslilotioil 
and  of  liberty,  by  acceding  to  the  recom- 
mendstion  of  the  honaundile  mover,  bf 
submitting  the  privileges  of  that  House  to 
be  tried  in  an.  infedor  court.  He  ienrently  . 
prayed  that  providence  might  avert  frooi 
the  House  the  consequences  of  such  a  de- 
cision. 

Lord  Folhctione  had  jsot  inlcmded  tu 
trouble  the  House  at  this  time,  but  from 
the  allusion  to  an  expression  from  him  over- 
heard by  the  .noble  lord  who  spoke  last. 
He  did  contend  that  there  migbt  arise  a 
state  of  things  iq  which  their  privileges 
might  be  disputed  in  a  court  of  justice. 
If  they  went  the  length  to  which  the  ar- 
guments used  on  this  occasion  seemed  to 
go,  and  if  they  would  jtistify  every  exer* 
cise  of  power  for  which  they  could  find  a 
precedent,  then  they  migbt  do  whatever 
thev  pleased,  and  the  person  suffering 
under  their  act  could  have  no  remedy. 
To  exemplify  to  what  length  this,  mignl 
be  carried,  he  would  suppose  an  extreaie 
case,  for  it  washy  supposing  extreme  cases 
alone,  that  principles  copld  be  tried. 
Suppose,  founding  themselves  on  prece- 
dent, they  should  commit  a  person,  for  a 
limited  lime,  was  it  to  be  contended,  that 
the  subject  could  have  no  remedy  against 
this  arbitrary  measure?  Suppose  they 
were  to  fine  or  to  pillory  a  person,  should 
%¥^  (ift!fsPA  aggrieved  have  no  remedy  i 
|SpppUf(^  th^y  had  chosen  to  punish  Msu 
J^i%  Jones,  a^  tjbey  bad  onoa  (Ainished  a 
jperson,  by.  putting  him  on  horseback, 
,^ith  his  face  la  the  tail,  tbut  conducting 
$m  to  Charing-cross»  and  after  havinr 

Eat  him  io  the  pUlorv  there,  committed 
im  to  M^vgfrte  for  lib ;    cauU  not  thai 
exercise  of  power  be  legally,  disptl^  i  M 
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they  clKMe  agfiin  to  exercise  this  right,  it 
was  mon9troii8  to  conteiid  that  they  coold 
thus  treat  any  man,  without  beine  amen* 
able  to  a  court  of  justice.  And  yet  it 
would-be  the  case,  were  they  to  plead 
against  the  jarisdiction  of  the  courts  in 
preference  to  pQttin§r  in  sr  plea  in  bar. 
With  regard  to  t^e  Report,  be  lamented 
that  ever  a  Committee  had  been  appointed 
to  give  their  opinion  on  this  subject.  He 
wished  it  had  been  left  to  the  course  of 
law,  without  the  interference  of  the  Hodse 
at  all.  He  did  not,  howerer,  quarrel  with 
the  Report ;  though  it  appeared  to  him  to 
be  deficient  in  that  spf'cies  .of  information 
which  the  House  most  required  from  the 
Committee.  It  produced  a  case  in  the  3rd 
vear  of  Charles  the  1st,  which  went  direct- 
ly against  the  opinion  it  recommended ; 
for  in  this  case  the  House  had  altered  its 
course,  owin^io  proceedings  in  a  court  of 
law.  The  bill  of  rights  had  beed  ofben 
referred  to  during  these  discussions,  and 
particularly  that  passage  w^ich  declared 
that  the  proceedings  of  parliament  were 
not  to  be  questioned  out  of  parlia- 
ment. Bat  the  case  before  them  had  no- 
Miing  to  do  with  what  was  done  in,  but 
what  was  done  out  of  parliament.  He 
maintained  that  it  had  not ;  for  what  had 
the  breaking  open  of  sir  F.  Burdett's  doors 
to  do  with  what  was  done  in  parliament  ? 
The  Report,  in  stating  the  case  4)f  sir  John 
Elliot,  &c.  had  omitted  a  rery  material 
part  of  that  case,  namely,  that  the  House 
of  Commons,  not  content  with  their  own 
detlaration,  and  the  declaration  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  against  the  decision  of 
the  court  of  King's  bench,  had  brouffht  a 
writ  of  error  into  the  House  of  Lords,  to 
have  the  sentence  pronounced,  rerersed, 
Thisprored  that  the  House  of  Lords  had 
beeif  called  on  by  the  House  of  Commpnt 
itsdf,  to  decide  on  its  priTileees.  The 
Report  Also  stated  the  case  of  srr  Frances 
Pemberton  ;  and  he  wa»  surprised  that, 
titer  the  consideration  of  that  case,  any 
man  could  wish  the  Sjpeaker  to  plead  against 
Hie  jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  law.  ft  was 
held  in  that  case  that  if  the  Sfjeaker  pleaded 
the  court  was  tocfinsider,  not  the  pririlegcs 
of  tho  House  of  Cwnmonsr,  but,  whether 
the  person  against  whotn  the  action  was 
brought  had  acted  according  to  these  pri* 
▼ilcges  f  He  held  that  the  pritileges  of 
the  House  were  known  to  lawyers  ;  an jl 
though  the  opinion  of  lord  Coke  was  often 

2uoted,toshew  that  they  were  known  to 
ut  few  parliament  men  ;  yet  lord  Coke 
in  an  after-passage,  explained  the  rcu«on 
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of  thi9  to  be,  that  few  persons  Wott1<l  tak^ 
the  trouble  to  learn  their  nature  and  ex-* 
tent,  butany  one  might  do  so  who  would 
take  that  trouble.  He  approved  of  the 
suggestion,  that  the  Speaker  should  plead 
to  the  court  in  bar  of  the  action  noi¥ 
brought  against  him. 

Mr.  Wkkbredd  obserred,  that  the  plain 
question  before  them  now  was,  whether 
the  Report shottld  lie  upon  the  table?  and 
he  would  have  interrupted  his  noble  friend^ 
to  remind  him  of  this,  but  from  a  desire 
not  to  break  in  upon  his  speech.  He  was 
averse  to  this  premature  discussion,  and 
thouc(ht  the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  his  friends,  who  had 
brought  them  into  their  difficulty,  ought 
to  stato  their  opmiona,  and  not  now  be. 
allowed  to  gather  from  the  le^lings  and 
borrow  from  the  intellects  on  the  other 
side,  the  mode  in  which  they  might  prO'* 
core  a  vote  to  bear  them  through.  He 
wished  to  confine  the  present  discuvsion  to 
the  point  of  order,  and  on  the  ulterior 
course  of  proceeding,  before  they  gav« 
their  opinions  on  his  side  of  the  House,  he 
thought  it  necessary  that  they  should  wait 
to  hear  what  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee  had  to  propose. 

Mr.  C.  TT.  Wynn  agreed  with  the  last 
Speaker,  that  a  premature  d^ussion  of 
any  of  the  points  connected  with  this  sub« 
ject'was  to  be  deprecated,  but  it  was  im« 
possible  to  sit  still  or  suffer  any  other  8ub> 
ject  to  intervene,  affler  hearing  the  very 
extraordinary  doctrines  advanced  by  the 
noble  lord  behind  him>(lord  Folkestone.) 
In  opposition  to  that  doctrine,  he  hrld, 
that  all  the  privileges  of  the  House  must 
be  discussed  in  xht  House,  and  no  \^  here 
else;  and  chat  when  they  first  departed 
from  that,  Aeir  ruin  began.  The  ncblv. 
lord  supposed  extreme  cases-^iut  he  saw 
nothing  contrary  to  reason  in  the  House 
having  the  power  to  fine  now,  as  they  had 
in  the  year  1 6dd  fined  White  1 ,0001.  The 
only  thing  to  be  considered  was  the  time 
when  it  was  proper  to  exercise  these  rights. 
He  denied  that  the  court  of  King's  bench 
could  interfere  to  remedy  any  abuses  that 
might  be  committed  by  the  House.  H 
wais  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Fox.  that  it  wa< 
the  most  absurd  thing  possibh*  to  argue 
from  extreme  cases,  in  discussions,  on  a 
subject  Hke  the  present,  since,  by  the 
nicety  with  which  the  component  parts  of 
(he  constitution  wtrc  balanced,  nnd  their 
action  i^on  escfh  other,  all  extreme  caset 
were  preren'ed.  For  instance,  the  King 
migUt  o-dcr  the  first  rcgimeni  of*  Ouardi 
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to  go  into  the  House  of  Lords,  aod  teke 
their  seats  as  peers;  but  the  other  branches 
of  the  constitution  would  soon  remedy  this 
extreme  exercise  df  the  power  of  the 
crown.  He  laid  it  down  as  a  first  princi- 
ple, that  the  high  court  of  parliament  was 
the  source  of  power.  Aa  all  human  insti- 
tutions were  liable  to  error,  they  roiffht 
act  wrong;  but  it  did  not,  therefore,  fol- 
low, that  there  could  be  an  appeal  to  an 
inferior  court.  Do  as  they  pleas^,  there 
must  at  last  be  a  power  in  the  stare, 
against  which  there  could  be  no  appeal ; 
and  as  well  might  the  noble  lord  talk  of 
referring  to  a  quarter  sessions  lo  reverse 
the  decisions  of  the  .court  of  King's  bench, 
as  of  referring  to  the  court  of  King's  bench 
to  reverse  the  decisions  of  the  Commons' 
House  of  Parliament.  Should  any  judge 
entertain  an  action  against  their  privileges 
or  proceedings,  he  was  amenable  to  them, 
and  liable  to  be  punished  on  the  bill  of 
rights.  The  hon.  gent,  then  alluded  to 
the  precedent  established  in  the  instance 
of  his  excellent  ancestor,  sir  William  Wil- 
liams, against  whom  the  court  of  King's 
bench  gave  judgment;  but  which  judg- 
ment was  immediately  afterwards  reversed 
by  the  House,  and  8,000/.  ordered  to  be 
repaid  to  sir  William,  out  of  the  public 
money.  In  the  first  instance,  however^ 
the  money  was  directed  to  be  paid  by  the 
attorney  general  sir  Robert  Sawyer,  who 
opposed  this;  and,  through  his  interest, 
the  bill  was  lost,  after  a  second  reading  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  Another  action  was 
brought  against  sir  William  Williams,  by 
lord  Peterborough,  for  Scandahm  Magna* 
fiuii;  but  this  was  afterwards  compromised. 
Would  they,  on  these  precedents,  decide 
that  that  House  should  submit  to  be  tried 
by  an  inferior  court?  Neither  could  they 
do  so,  on  the  precedent  in  the  case  of 
l*opham,  &c.  in  which  parliament  was 
prorogued,  during  the  time  the  Serjeant- 
at-arms  was  in  the  country,  executing  his 
warrant.  Verdon  called  w itnesses  to  prove, 
that  force  was  used  every  time  he  mounted 
his  horse;  and  it  was  for  the  assaults  com- 
mitted by  the  Serjeant,  after  the  power 
from  which  his  warrant  was  derived  had 
ceased  to  exist,  that  the  action  against 
him  was  carried  into  court 

The  Aitomey^  General  applauded  the  hon. 
gentleman  who  preceded  him,  for  his 
manly  answer  to  the  .argmnenu  of  the 
noble  lord,  and  for  his  excellent  aind  con- 
stitutional expoaitioa  of  the  privileges  of 
parliament,  with  every  word  of  which  he 
perfectly  agreed.    The  argument  of  the 


noble  lord  was  founded  ou  this,  that  there 
might  be  an  abuse  committed  by  the 
House  of  Com^mons,  against  which  there 
was  no  remedy.  While  men  were  men,  it 
was  true,  error  could  never  be  eradicated; 
but  carry  the  noble  lord's  principle,  on 
this  subject,  a  little  further  than  he  had 
done,  and  see  to  what  consequences  it 
would  lead.  Suppose  all  the  courts  in  the 
country  should  abuse  the  law. — Suppose 
the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  from  some 
secret  corruption,  should  decide,  contrary 
to  law,  to  the  oppression  of  an  individual 
— he.  appealed  to  the  court  of  King'a 
bench,  which  (he  hoped  he  should  be  par* 
doned  for  using  such  a  supposition,  even 
for  sake  of  argument)  partaking  in  tlie 
feelings  of  the  other  court,  should  con»e 
to  a  similar  decision.  From  thence  the 
wronged  suitor  carried  his  cause  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  whose  judgment  was  ulti- 
mate and  decisive,  and  they,  influenced 
by  the  general  corruption,  should  conlirai 
the  iniquitous  verdicts  of  the  inferior 
courts.  Supposing  all  this,  he  would  ask, 
#hat  remedy  the  suffering  individual  could 
have?  He  acknowledged  that  no  court, 
that  no  country  could  exist  where  sock 
profligacy  prevailed ;  but  because  an  ex» 
treme  case  of  abuse  of  privileges  might 
take  place,  could  it  thence  be  argued,  that, 
therefore,  such  privileges  ought  not  to 
exist  at  all  ?  Could  this  argument  be  sus- 
tained, it  would  not  only  put  an  end  to 
the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  to  all  powers  of  judicature,  and  the 
privileget  of  every  other  court.  He  again 
warmly  commended  the  arguments  of  his 
hon.  friend  who  had  well  contended,  that 
as  well  might  the  quarter  sessions  be  ap- 
pealed to,  to  decide  against  the  court  of 
King's  bench,  as  the  court  of  King's  bench 
to  exceed  its  legal  constitutional  limits, 
and  controul  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
House  was  the  sole  and  ultimate  judge  of 
its  own  privileges  and  of  their  extent. 
No  court  had  any  jurisdiction  to  decide  6fi 
their  existence  or  extent.  They  were  to 
be  judged  by  this  House  alone.  No  other 
body  had  the  power  to  decide.  Not  but 
that  their  privileges  might  be  inciden- 
tally brought  before  another  court,  which 
court,  however,  could  not  look  to  their 
privileges,  bat  to  their  decisions  upon 
them.  It  was  by  these  that  the  court 
would  bo  bound  to  decide. 

Mr.  Ponsonfy  conceived  the  question 
then  before  the  House  to  be,  wheiher  the 
Report  of  the  Select  Committee  should  be 
laid  upon  the  table.    He  wished  that  hon. 
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members  who  bad  hitherto  spoken  upon  it 
had  considered  that  such  was  the  question, 
&nd  npt  strayed  from  it  to  speak  npon  that 
which  was  essentiaHy  distinct  from  it. 
He  was  against  the  appointment  of  the 
Committee,  and  thought  that  the  laying 
that  Report  upon  the  table,  would  hare  as 
much  efivct  upon  the  great  question  of 
their  priTileges,  as  if  be  threw  his  hat 
npon  that  table.  He  would .  vote  that  the 
Report  should  be  received ;  and  he  hoped 
that  when  that  motion  should  be  carried, 
as  he  supposed  it  would,  that  the  minister 
would  muster  up  resolution  enough  to  state 
to  the  House  what  would  be  the  next 
course  he  intended  to  pursue.— -The  mo- 
tion that  the  Report  do  lie  on  the  table 
'was  then  agreed  to  nem,  con, 

Mr.  D.  Giddy,  in  pursuance  of  the  task 
imposed  upon  him,  rose  to  propose  another 
motion  to   the    House.    He  had   hoped, 
however    much  the  gentlemen  opposite 
had  differed  in  opinion  respecting  the  ap- 
pointment   of   the    Committee,  yet  that 
when  it  was  appointed,  by  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  House,  they  would  have  con- 
tributed by  their  assistance  and  advice  to 
direct  the  course  which  the  public  good 
rendered  it    most    expedient  to  pursue. 
Disappointed  in  that  hope,  he  still  thought 
that  when  the  Committee  had  made  their 
Report,  these  gentlemen  would  not  have 
looked  on  as  indifferent  spectators  of  the 
difficulties  in  which  they  considered  the 
House  to  be  involved,  or  have  deprived 
the  House  of  their  assistance  in  this  mo- 
mentous question.    The  hon.  gent,  then 
repeated  the  statements  he  had  made  in 
his  preceding  speech,  relative  to  the  three 
modes  in  which  the  House  might  act,  de- 
claring, as  before,  that  he  should  have  pre- 
ferred   proceeding    by    inhibition.      He 
noticed,  in  answer  to  a  noble  lord  (Milton) 
that  the  consequence  of  not  appearing  to 
this  action,  which  was  brought  against  Mr. 
Abt>ot,  as  an  individual,  by  name,  and  not 
in  the  character  of  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  would  be^  that  the  court,  un- 
apprized  of  this  circumstance,  and  of  their 
privileges  being  involved,  would  permit 
the  action  to  go  on.    Were  the  House  to 
adopt  the  second  course,  and  commit  the 
solicitor,  &c.  others,  if  not   the  persons 
committed,  would  go  on  with  the  action 
to  an  unlimited  exftent    There  was  then 
no  other  course  but  to  go  into  the  court, 
in  a  certain  degree,  in  so  far  as  to  state, 
that  the  privileges  of  the  House  were  con- 
cerned in  the  action.     Under  these  con- 
stderations,  and  for  the  reaioni  be  had 
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already  given,  preferring  the  plea  in  bar, 
to  the  plea  in  abatement,  he  would  con- 
clude by  moving,  ''  That  the  Speaker  and' 
Serjeant  be  permitted  to  appear  and  plead 
to  the  said  actions."    The  noble  lord  had 
recommended    that  they  should  take  no 
steps  at  all ;  but  if  this  advice  was  taken, 
the  consequence  would  be,  that  the  Court 
would  proceed  with  the  cause,  and  judg- 
ment to  the  full  extent  of  the  damages  laid 
would  go  by  default.— If  the  gentlemen 
opposite  condemned  the  steps  now  recom- 
mended, they  ought,  as  members  of  Par- 
liament, not  to  wrap  themselves  up  in 
silence,  but,  for  the  good  of  their  country, 
state  what  course  appeared  in  their  judg- 
ments to  be  better.     They  might  sny  the 
House  was  under  difficulty,  and  he  was 
free  to  c6nfess  they  were ;  but  it  was  a 
difficulty  not  arising  out  of  the  case  itself, 
but  out  of  the  imperfection  of  the  constitu- 
tion, in  not  anticipating  and   providing 
against  so  extreme  a  case.— (Hear,  hear, 
from  the  Opposition  side.) — He  repeated, 
that  it  was  an  imperfection,  not  to  foresee 
and  provide  against  the  extreme  case  of 
an  individual  so  daring  as  to  resist  the  au- 
thority of  the  House  of  Commons.    But 
it  was  not,  as  gentlemen  who  cheered  him 
might  contend,  at  all  dependent  upon  this 
particular  case.     Last  session  these  gentle- 
men were  not  sparing  of  commitments ; 
and   similar  resistance  and  similar  legal 
proceedings  might  have  arisen  out  of  these 
as  out  of  this ;  the  same  difficulty  would 
have  ensued.     Therefore,  it  did  not  de- 
pend on  the  committal  of  sir  F.  Burdett, 
but  on  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself.     He 
concluded   by   moving,  "  That  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  House,  that  Mr.  Speaker 
and  the  Serjeant  be  permitted  to  appear 
and  plead  to  the  said  Actions.'^ 

A  question  being  put  from  the  Oppo- 
sition side  of  the  House,  as  to  what  was 
^the  subsequent  proceeding  he  had  to  pro- 
pose, Mr.  Giddy  stated,  that,  if  hit  pre-  . 
sent  motion  was  acceded  to,  he  would  then 
offer  another,  *'  That  the  Attorney -Gene- 
ral  be  directed  to  defend  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Serjeant  against  the  said  Actions." 

Mr.  Pomonby  understood  these  motions 
to  be  made  in  concurrence  with  his  Ma- 
jesty's ministers,  and  in  conformity  to  the 
opinions  they  entertained  on  this  subject. 
He  wished  to  know  if  be  was  correct  in 
this  supposition,  and  that  the  course  pro- 
posed was  that  which  they  would  recom- 
mend to  the  House  ? 

The  ChancdlcT  of  the  Exchequer  in  reply 
said,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  aiuwermg 
it 
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this  question  with  a  decided  y^ s ;  wpuRl 
the  right  hon«  gent.,  had  be  put  the  qiie^- 
tion  to  him,  have  ^iven  a  Bimilan  ^nswer  ? 
Mr.  Fomcmtnf  said^ahat  l^e  wqmKI  be  the 
laat  man  to  advise  such  a  contest  as  tb^t 
right  hon.  gent,  had  involvefl  the  House 
in  J  but  being  one  engaged  iQ  lt>  he  would 
lie  amone  the  first  to  oiier  sqcb  advic^  as 
he  thought  to  be  expedient.     It  was  for 
this  reason  he  thought  that  the  right  hon. 
gent,  ought  not  to  shrink  from  the  refpon- 
sibility  of  giving  his  advice  in  a  difficulty 
lyhich  he  had  not  shi^unk  from  the  respoci- 
aibility  of  creating.      Upon    a   question 
vrbich  had  so  considerably  engrossed  and 
agitated  the  public  mind,  he  knew  no( 
whether  the  opinions  he  was  about  to  offer . 
would  be  popular  or  unpoip^lar— whether 
the  magnitude  and  publicity  of  the  subject 
would  bring  upon  him  a  weight  of  odium 
or  applause,  altogether  disproportioi^  to 
bis  humble  and  unobtrusive  efforts  to  do 
his  duty  condcientio^8ly ;     but    this  he 
knew/  that  this  was  a  question  of  that  un- 
paralleled importance,  that  if  it  be  decided 
m  a  certain  way-,  the  liberties  of  this  (coun- 
try were  at  an  end*    He  thought  that 
Rouse  bad  the  right  of  committing  for  a 
libel.    This  was  his  conscientious  opinion 
-*r-&n  (pinion  that  might  b<^  unpopular, 
and  which  he  should  regret  to  find  so;  for, 
as  a  member  of  Parliament,  ^e  must  ever 
respect  the  opinions  of  the  people.    Much 
however,  as  he  esteemed  the  opinion  of 
the  people^  he  would  treat  them  as  he  bad 
treated  the  King  when  be  was  his  servant. 
He  would  serve  both,  but  flatter  neither. 
In  proceeding  to  state    his  opinion,    he 
ab^uld  ground  what  he  had  to  offer  upon 
t%vo  principles: — ^the  first  was,  tha,t  each 
I][ouse  of  Parliament  was,  in  ibi  respective 
capacity,  the  sole  judge  of  its  own  privi- 
l^es«^the  sole  judge  of  what  those  privi- 
leges are— the  sole  judge  qf  ^  extent  to 
vrbich  those  privileges  are  to  be  carried^— 
and  the  sole  judge  of  the  manner  in  which 
miick  privileges  are  to  be  exercised.    It 
followed  by  consequence,,  that  no  other 
Court  in  this  country  bad  the  right  to  in- 
terpose their  opinion  upon  yi\x9X  was  privi- 
lege of  Parliament — the  nature,  the  ex- 
tent, or  the  exercise  of  it.    The  other  pro- 
position which  he  wQuld  lay  down  as  a 
principle  was,  that  whenever  the  Court  of 
rarliament,    no  matter  which  House  of 
Parliament,  had  declared  a  matter  to  be 
Drivilege,  that  all  other  courts  throughout 
toe  country  were  bound  to  pay  respect 
and  implicit  obedieoce  to  that  declaration. 
To  shew  that  he  did  wA  speak  froxa  him- 


self roeipply,   that  th^  opiniom  be  had. 
formed  had  the  sanction  or  the  wisest  aod 
the  great^t  authorities;  he  should,  as  he 
went  along,  refer  to  some  books  he  had 
brought  with  him,  and  to  prevent  all  mis- 
takes resulting  from  a  lapse  of  memory,  or 
inaccuracy  of  transcription-r-su  also  to 
evinjce  that  he  made  no  purposely  garbled 
extract  that  bore  a  dilFerent  meaning  from. 
the  whole  of  tl^e  context  from  which  it  was 
taken,  he  should  read  the  passages  frona 
the   book  themselves:  the   first  book  ta 
which  he  shQul4  refer,  was,  sir  Matthew 
Hale's  Treatise  upon  the  Original  Institu- 
tion, Power  and  J^risdiction  of  Parliament* 
Here  t|;ie  right  hon.  gent,  referred  to  the 
book,  and  read  from  it  a  passage  which 
was  in  substance  as  follows  :    "  For  as 
every  Coqrt  of  Justice  hath  laws  and  cus- 
toms for  its  direction ;  some  to  the  civil 
and  canop,  some  the  comuion  law,  others 
their  own  peculiar  laws  apd  customs,  so 
the  High  Court  of  Parliament  hath  al^o  ita 
own  peculiar  law,  called  the  l^x  et  anuMC* 
iwio  ParlicjnaUi,  misproprus  regidis  etcom^ 
iU€tudinibiu  consistiitua  Ux,  a  law  not  io  he 
judged  of  by  other  Courts,  or  questioned 
therein,  and  the  same  is  law,  because  «e- 
cundum  legem  et  consueludiaem  Foriiamenti, 
and  the  rather  for  that  every  member  o( 
Parliament  hath  a  judicial  place,  rei:og* 
nis;ed  by  yariou^  judges**'    Here  he  need 
scarcely  remind  the  House,  thai  lord  Hale 
took  largely  from  sir  Edward  Coke,  whose 
opinions  upon  this  great  qvi^stion  had  been 
adopted  implicitly  by  lor4  Hale;    both, 
these  great  authorities  had  affirmed  the 
privilege  of  Parliament  to  be  not  m^ely 
lex  ParliamaUh  but  lex  terra;  not  the  law  of 
that  House,  but  the  law  of  the  land.  There 
was  however,  one  objection  to  which  be 
cpuld  not  more  opportunely  advert  to  thaa 
now,  it  had  been  indust<;io\isly  give^  out  that 
though  these  great  lawyers  were  ia  the 
general  sound  legal  authorities,lhatyetthey 
had  rather  too  much  reverence  for  parlia**. 
ment—tbat  they  had  too  high  a  notion-of 
the  poy^ers  and  authorities  of  parliament* 
and  were,  in  fact,  too  much  cloude4  by 
the  abject  prejudices  of  their  days,  to  lie 
relied  upon  implicitly  in  the  present  en« 
lightened  times.    He  wpuld  not  Iv&re  stop 
to  combat  prejudice  by  prejudice,  or  e^" 
amine  how  far  an  objection  so  frivolona 
should  be  allowed  to  invalidate  an  autho- 
rity so  weighty  ;   but  he  would  take  one 
of  thos^  whom  hie  had  understood  tp  have 
been  chiefly  relied  upon  out  of  thatflouse, 
as  laying  down  opinions  hostile  tp  the  ex« 
tent  and  ^aier^  nf  *  theij;  p^ivijegea;  h% 
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neatit  81^  William  Blackstbne.  Thiijvkdg^ 
had  been  cited  in  a  way  so  imperfcictly  in 
to  the  context,  Arid  sb  fgnorantly  as  to  the 
tonaiemienc^y  that  he  ivas  considered  by 
iottie  oT  thos^  who  had  sufiered  theinsel  Vesto 
besoegregiously  deceived,  as  laying  down 
principles  incompatible  With  what  were 
called  the  priTileges  of  parliamel^t.  Hart 
the  right  non.  gent,  ref^tred  to  Black- 
itone's  Commentiif  ies,  and  read  from  it  a 
passage  to  the  fbt  lowing  effect :  *'  The 
maxims  upon  which  they  proceed,  toge- 
ther with  the  method  of  proceeding,  rest 
(entirely  in  the  breast  of  the  parliament 
itself ;  and  ar^  not  defined  and  ascertaiiled 
by  bny  particular  stated  laws.— The  pri- 
▼ileges  of  paHkmtnt  are  likewise  very 
large  and  indefinite.  And  therefore  when 
In  3 1  Hen.  ti,  the  House  of  Lofds  pfo- 

tiounded  a  Question  to  the  judges  concem- 
hg  them,  tn^  chief  jdstice,  sir  John  For- 
lestue,  in  the  n^mc  of  his  brethren,  de- 
clared, '  that  they  ought  not  to  make 
flhswfer  to  that  questioti ;  for  it  hath  not 
been  used  aforetime  that  the  justices  should 
ill  any  wise  det^rmin^  the  privileges  of 
ihe  high  cburi  of  paHiament.  For  it  is 
So  high  and  mighty  in  its  nature,  that  it 
tnay  make  law :  and  that  which  is  law,  it 
Biay  make  no  law  :  and  the  determination 
and  knowledge  of  that  privilege  belongs  to 
the  lofds  bf  parliament,  and  not  to  the 
Justices/  Privilege  of  parliament  was 
principally  established  in  order  to  pro- 
tect its  me  mbi^rs  not  only  from  being  mo- 
lested by  their  fellow-subjects,  but  also 
lllore  especially  from  being  oppressed  by 
ihe  power  of  the  croWn.  If  therefore  all 
the  privileges  of  parliament  were  once  to 
be  set  down  and  ascertained,  and  no  pri- 
vilege to  be  allowed  but  what  was  s6  de- 
fined and  determined,  it  were  easy  for  the 
executive  power  to  devise  some  new  case, 
not  within  the  line  of  privilege,  and  uhdel* 
pretence  thereof  to  hilrhiss  any  Refractory 
membet  and  violate  the  freedom  of  par- 
liament. The  dignity  and  independence 
of  the  two  Hotises  are  therefore  in  great 
iheasnre  pfeserved  by  keeping  their  pri- 
i^ileges  indefinite/'  Jodge  Blackstone 
further  said,  that  no  catalogue  of  their 
nrivifeges  should  be  stuck  up  for  the  in- 
lomai^on  of  all  persons,as  to  define  was  to 
iubvert  the  cotistitution  of  the  House. 
After  this,  he  hoped  he  Would  never  again 
htUr  l^acksfone  quoted,  as  saying  that 
Ihe  taw  of  narlialnent  wa^  not  the  Uw  of 
the  land.  He  next  referred  to  a  treatise 
#titten  on  the  power  of  parliament,  by' 
fir  lEtobeft  AtlQi»,  one  of  the  jiidges  of  the 
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court  of  Cotnmdn  Pleas^a  mati  tVhom  he 
described  as  a  sound  and  constitutional 
lawirer.    He  read  a    passage  from    the 
09tn  page  of  this  treatise,  which  was  in 
substance,  that  "  Having  nlade  it  appear 
that  the  power  of  the  high  court  of  par- 
liament, though  divided  sometimes  in  the 
exercise.  Was  the  same  in  effect,  however 
exercised,  whether  in  its  legislative  ca- 
pacity as  a  branch  of  the  legislature,  or  in 
Its  Judicial  character  as  the  Magna  CuHa, 
or  in  its  capacity  of  a  council,  as  the 
eommtmia   conctUa   regni,*^    Though   this 
doctrine  was  now  thought  not  be  main- 
tainable in  these  enlightened  times,  yet 
this  was  no  new  discovery  :  the  same  ob- 
jections were  started  a  hundred  years  ago^ 
but  the  objection  was  rested  upon  the  ab- 
stract principle^  independent  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  not  ufM>n  any  principle  de- 
rivable ^om  the  constitution.    The  ob- 
jectioil  rested  upon  a  principle  that  ap- 
plied td  all  governments.    None  had,  none 
ever  could  be  constituted  so  perfect,  as  not 
to  leave  discretionary  power  somewhere. 
This  was  the  principle  of  the  objections  of 
lord  Holt,  in  that  memorable  case  of  the 
Queen  against  Petit  in  which  he  dissented 
from  the  eleven  jtidges  of  that  day.    Hit 
argument  was,  that  the  Hou^e  oi  Com- 
mons may  declare  any  thing  they  please 
pl-ivilege.    But  this  proved  nothing  itore 
than  that  power  might  be  abosed.— WaS 
it,  therefore,  not  to  exist  at  all  ?    Yes,  say 
the  objections,  but  in  a  definite  form.    Bui 
the  law  of  the  land  said  otherwise— the 
moment  privilege  of  parliament  became 
definite  it  was  subjugated.    The  law  of 
the  land  was  not  t6  be  overturned.    If 
the  law  ofparliament  be  supposed  to  h6 
limited  by  a  sound  discretion,  the  judges 
are  not  to  presume  otherwise.   The  judges  ' 
are  in  no  case  to  presume  that  parliament 
has  abused  their  privileges ;  toeir  privi- 
leges exist  in  their  own  good  pleasure j 
their  own  dbcretion  is  the  essence  of  thiR 
privlle^ — if  ihe  one  be   removed    th6 
other  IS  destroyed.    Besides,  lord  Holt'i 
objection  went  as  much  to  human  nature 
itself  as  to  the  privilege  of  parliament :— 
While  menare  men,  some  part  of  the  mosi 
perfect  subtnnary  government  must  be  left 
in  the  discretion  or  their  risers.    But  lord 
Holt,  in  laying  down  his  opinion  upon  a 
singular  princible,  stood  alone    in  that 
opinion.    Was  it  nothing  that  the  remaiA^ 
ing  eleven  judges  of  the  land  were  of  aa 
opposite  opinion  ?•    And  here  it  was  caret 
fully    to  be  remembered,    that   amoiM| 
thec^  there  were  many  aa  able,  ^tmoi 
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.constitutional  lawyers  as  lord  Holt  him- 
self.   But  it  had.been  argued,  that  no  un- 
limited    undefined  power  oimht  to   b<^ 
known  by  the   constitution,     tit  did  not 
argue  thus  fov  what  ought  to  be,  ^utwhat 
actually  was.  The  constitution  vested  dis- 
cretion, and  there  could  be  no  con'stitu- 
tion  under  heaven  which  must  not  vest 
discretion    somewhere.     If   the    King's- 
bench  passes   an  erroneous  judgment  in 
law,  there  lay  an  appeal  by  writ  of  error 
to   the  House  of  Lords.     Their  lordships 
may  confirm  that  wrong  judgment  instead 
of  rescinding  it.     Here  then  was  an  in- 
jury without  a  remedy — but  who  would 
argue  from  thence  against  the  wisdom  of 
resting  such  discretion  in  that  House  ?  If 
the  judges  of  the  King's  bench  were  guilty 
of  wilful  corruption,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons would   take  cognizance  of  such  al- 
ledged  offence,   and    would   proceed    to 
prosecute  isuch  malversation   to  condign 
punishment.     But  who  shall  call  the  par- 
liament to  account  ?     He  might  be  an- 
swered, the  people  ?     But  in  what  way 
were    the  people   constitutionally   to  do 
this  ?     When  the  members  of  that  House 
went  back  to  their  constituents,  then  the 
people  had  the  remedy  in  their  ownh^nds, 
and  by  re-electing  or  dismissing  their  re- 
presentatives, might  exercise  all  the  con- 
troul  the  constitution  of  the  country  gave 
them.  It  was  not  the  right  remedy  to  take 
away  the  privileges  of  the  popular  branch 
of  the  legislature,  because  in  some  instance 
these  privileges  might  be  abused.     The 
course.would.be/  if  parliament  were  dis- 
trusted, to  address  the  King  to  dissolve 
them.    If  the  House,  from  its  construction, 
did  not  meet  the  public  feeling,  then  re- 
dress was  to  be  sought  by  all  legal  and 
(Constitutional  means,  to  procure  the  neces- 
sary reform  ;'  but  it  was  mischievous,  as 
well  as  silly,  to  attempt  the  other  course. 
But  it  was  still  contended  that  the  House 
had  no  power  to  commit  for  libel.  Where, 
he  asked,  were  they  to  look  for  the  privi- 
lege of  parliament,  if  not  in  the  customs 
and  practices  of  parliament  ?     If  then  he 
was  right  in  that  position,  the  application 
was  not  difficult ;  for  from  the  earliest  pe- 
fiod  that  House  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
committing  for  libel,  and  slanderous  ex- 
pressions.   They  would  find  an  instance 
of  it  so  far  back  as  in  the  59th  page  of  the 
first  volume  of  their  Journals,  followed  by 
numerous  others  in  the  subsequent  volumes. 
The  law  of  parliament  was  on  this  bead  as 
clear  as  undisputed  precedents  could  make 
h*    That  House  could  comnit  for  libel 


nam  iia  kx  icripta  monei.    There  was  no 
arguing  against  it ;  for  it  could  not  be  re- 
butted by  an  evidence  less  than  itself. — 
The  usage  of  parliament  was,  as  it  were,  « 
deed  in  evidence  not  to  be  defeated   by 
moral  testimony  to  the    contrary.      Ue 
could  not  say  that  the  House  had  no  such 
right,  because  their  records  said  they  had, 
so  that  he  was  (to  make  use  of  a  law  term) 
estopped  from  denying  th^  factum,  to  which, 
as  a  metnber  of  tnat  House,  he  was  a  party. 
But  there  bad  been  a  good  deal  of  decla^ 
matory  noise   about  the   invasion  of  the 
liberty  of  the  subject.     There  had  lived  be* 
fore  them  men  as  much  attached  to  the 
right  of  personal  liberty  as  any  the  pre- 
sent times  could  boast.  When  the  Haoeas 
Corpus  Act  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  were 
passed  into  laws,  did  the  men  whose  pub* 
lie  virtue  Consigned  this  invaluable  legacy 
to  Englishmen  for  ever — did  they^  feel  it 
necessary  to  come  forward  and  claim  of 
that  House  the  redemption  of  the  liberty 
of  the  subject  from  the  teazing  tyranny  of 
their  caprice  ?     Did  they  express  their 
apprehensions  of  Very  undue  power  as* 
sumed  by  the  House  of  Commons  ?     Did 
they  feel  any  alarm  at  our  privileges,   or 
think   those  privileges  incompatible  with 
the  liberties  they  were.createu  to  secure  I 
He  had  already  spokea  to  the  right— to 
the  necessity,  of  vesting  a  discretionary 
power  somewhere  in  every  government. 
The  constitution  vested    that   discretion 
in  them ;  but  it  was  objected — the  consti* 
tution  vested  it  no  where  else  :  and  where* 
he  would  ask  in  such  a  government  as 
this— where  could,  that  discretion  be  more 
properly   vested  than  in    the  Commons, 
Representatives  of  a  free  people  ?     Were 
the  great  men  who  worked  out  the  salva- 
tion of  our  liberties,  in  the  expulsion  of 
the  Stuarts  from  the  throne,  and  in  the 
establishment   of  the  constitution— -were 
they  hostile,  either  in  principle  or  educa- 
tion, to  the  personal  liberty  of  the  subject? 
Was  the  great  lord  Somers  a  friend  to  ar- 
bilrar^r  power  in  any  shape  ?     Was  the 
able  sir  John  Maynard  an  enemy  to  the 
constitution  ?  Was  sir  Joseph  Jeky I  a  man 
indifferent  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
Englishmen  ?   Did  these  men,  upon  the 
memorable  question  of  the  Kentbh  peti- 
tion—<iid  they  for  one  moment  entertain 
a  doubt  of  the  legal  and  constitutional 
ri^ht  of  that  House  .to  commit  for  libel  ? 
Did  any  one  of  them  question  the  privi« 
leges  or  that  House  ?  Did  tbey  not  rather 
give  to  them  the  weight  of  their  united 
authorities  ?  When  I  find,  said  Mr.  Pon- 
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•onby,  the  prif  ileges  of  this  Hoose  lanc- 
Uoned  by  the  Mett  and  most  upright 
jodges  of  the  jand— by^  the  most  profound 
and  incorrupt  statesmen— by  the  purest 
patriots — by  the  roost  constitutional  and 
popular  ministers — by  men  who  did  not 
talk  about  liberty*  but  hazarded  their  lives 
to  secure  it. — ^Wheu  I  find  the  progress 
of  time  strengthening  the  work  of  their 
united  virtue  with  the  claims  of  antiquity 
—a  work  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  an- 
tiquity to  make  venerable— when  1  find 
all  this,  I  own  that  were  it  possible  for  me 
to  be  so  disposed,  that  my  hand  would 
tremble  in  the  attempt  to  tear  down  that 
noble  fabric  their  patriotism  had  reared, 
and  their  wisdom  hadpronounced  the  fairest 
and  the  firmest  in  the  world  i  With  respect 
to  the  doctrine  of  contempta  that  had  re- 
cently gone  abroad,  he  must  say  that  he  did 
not  concur  in  that  doctrine.  It  was  known 
that  formerly  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
inent  sat  under  the  same  roof,  and  trans- 
acted business  together.  The  time  of  their 
separation  is  not  exactly  known.  The 
right  of  the  two  Houses,  sitting  thus  in  the 
high  court  of  parliament,  to  commit  for 
contempt,  would  not  be  disputed.  Did 
then  the  separation  which  afterwards,  for 
obvious  reasons  of  mutual  convenience, 
took  place  between  the  two  Houses,  as  to 
the  form  of  their  sitting  together— did  that 
separation  divest  them  or  their  respective 
right  to  assert  the  authority  of  their  court, 
and  protect  the  proceedings  therein  from 
all  oDstruction,  whether  constructive  or 
otherwise  ?  He  had  no  doubt  that  when 
they  separated  each  retained  the  same 
power,  and  his  opinion  on  this  subject  wai 
fortified  by  the  authority  of  Mr.  Justice 
Atkins,  which  was  express  upon  this 
point. 

The  right  hon.  gent,  next  proceeded  to 
quote  the  authority  of  h)rd  chief  justice 
Wilmot,  in  support  of  the  right  of  the 
House  to  commit  generally.  He  stated 
that  chief  justice  Wilmot,  of  the  King's 
bench,  was  a  man  of  admirable  capacity, 
deep  and  extensive  learning,  and  unim- 
peachable integrity.  The  passage  to 
which  he  was  at>out  to  refer  was  from  a 
judgment  prepared  by  chief  justice  Wil- 
mot ;  but  the  case  to  which  it  related  not 
having  come  on,  the  judgment  itself  had 
never  been  delivered.  Here  the  right 
bon.  gent,  proceeded  to  read  from  a  book 
which  he  neld  in  his  hand,  observations 
to  the  following  effect ; — one  was,  "  that 
in  mil  courts  M^ateyer,  in  this  country, 
ibo  power  of  vindicating  the  rights,  privi- 


leges, and  authority  of  any  court,  was  co- 
eval with  the  existence  of  the  court  itself.^' 
Another  stated,"  that  the  power  of  commit- 
ment was  a  necessary  incident  to  parlia- 
ment, because  it  was  incident  to  all  courts 
of  justice,  whether  of  record  or  not  '/*  and 
another  passage  laid  it  down,  th^t  privi- 
lege of  parliament  w.as  as  much  iex  tcrrm 
and   as  much  within  the    exception  of 
Magna  Charta  as  any  one  part  of  the 
known  law  of  the  land  that  did  com« 
within    its  exceptions.— As    for    Magna 
Charta,  if  they  give  it  the  general  con- 
struction now  attempted  to  be  put  upon  it« 
no  man  who  knew  any  thing  either  of  tha 
law  or  the  constitotion,  coufd  look  around 
them,  without  seeing  that  it  was.  in  the 
same  way  universally  violated ;   and  that 
there  were  many  other  cases  in  which  the 
subject  was  committed  to  prison  without 
trial.    They  might  as  well  say  that  thm 
canon  law,  and    the    ecclesiastical  law, 
were  of  no  authority,  as  they  were  not 
contained  in  Magna  Charta,  and  were 
totally  distinct  from  it.     They  might  as 
well  contend  that  these  laws  overthrew  all 
the  rights  and   liberties  of  the  people^ 
Lord  chief  justice  Wilmot  stated,  that  he 
had  inquired  most  minutely  into  the  sub- 
ject, to  discover  the  origin  of  this  law  of 
parliament.    From  these  inquiries  he  had 
found,  that  it  was  as  ancient  as  the  comn 
mon  law,  with  which  it  therefore  acted. 
conjunctly  and  in  close  alliance.     It  was. 
the  universal  usage,  from  time  immemo-, 
rial,  that  judges  in  their  several  courts;* 
might  attach  for  ofiences  against  their, 
jurisdiction;  and  in  the  same  manner,  the 
House  of  Commons  must  have  the  acknow- 
ledged    right  to   carry  their  privilege*, 
into  execution,  in  the  way  they  deemed 
most  proper.    The  judges  punished  libels 
on  themselves  in  the  execution  of  their 
office,  by  attachment;   though,  in  that 
case,  the  functions  of  judge,  juror,  and 
executioner,  were  unitod.     Yet  this  was 
never  objected  to,  or  called  in  question, 
by  parliament.     It  was  said,  that  there* 
was  an  absurdity  in  a  man's  combining,.or 
in  a  body's  combining  in  itself,  the  fun^ 
tions  of  jod^e,  juror,  and  executioner  of 
the  law  in  its  own  case;  but  be>  the  opi- 
nion of  its  absurdity  what  it  might,  Uie 
fact  was,  that  such  a  combination  did* 
exist  in  die  judges,  and  he  would  contend' 
in  parliament'  also.     He  quoted,  at  much 
length,  the  authority  of  lord  chief  justice 
Wilmot,  in  support  of  his  opinion ;    ac* 
cording  to  whom,  "  it  was  part  of  the  sys-. 
tem  of  law  in  this  country,  \hat  those  who 
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were  gtiilty  ef  contempt,  &c.  jihoald  be 
tried   in    a  stimmary   manner."     They 
thodld  take  all  the  system  together.  TVifti 
by  jtiry  wtis  indisputably  one  part  of  it; 
but  attachment  was  another;   and  they 
might  depend  upon  it,  that  trial  by  jury 
woald  be  buried  in  the  same  grave  with 
the  aulhority  of  the  courts  in  which  it  was 
estefCiaed.-^In  another  place    the  same 
great  anthority    asked    how    c<>uld   the 
judges  go  on  m  the  discharge  of  their 
functions  if  they  were  to  be  libelled  as 
base,  dishonourable,  and   unjust-->4hould 
ihey  stiind  at  the  door  of  a  grand  jury,  in 
drder  to  know  whether  their  characters 
were  to  be  tindicated  or  for  the  grand 
JDty  to  determine  whether  their  proceed- 
ings had  or  had  not  been  obstructed? 
ihould  they  submit  to  the  delay  and  for- 
ittality  of  a  verdict,  subject  io  the  in- 
fluence of  popular  delusion,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asserting  their  claim  to  thefeputktion 
which  was  undeservedly  attacked  ?  Hating 
'  stated  his  opinion  6f  the  law  of  parlianlent 
thus  far,  and  quoted  such  instances  in 
Mpport  of  that  opinion,  he  thought  it  on- 
necessary  to  add  an^    more  upon  that 
llead,  but  the  authority  of  judge  Black- 
<tohe,  who,  though  quoted  in  favour  of  the 
modem  opinions  upon  this  subject,  had 
acted  upon  other  principles  in  the  case  of 
OHter.    In  thus  communicating  his  senti- 
mentupon  the  question  before  the  House,  he 
wished  to  be  considered  as  not  presominff 
to  gite  any  advice,  as  to  the  course  which 
then  ought  to  be  pursued.    In  place  of 
any  attempt  to  direct  the  conduct  of  this 
House,  he  wished  to  be  considered  as  de- 
litering  bis  otm  humble  opinion  in  his 
cvpacity  of  ft  member  of  parliament.  And 
indeed  from  all  thdt  haa  already  p^sed 
upon  tteit  itfbject,  theright  hon.  gentlemen 
oppoiiee  posseeed  bo  right  to  c«11I  trpon 
him  for  fa^  views  or  his  opitiion.    On  pre- 
Tioos  otcdsions  he  stated  both ;  but  every 
thing  he  had  said,  everv  propoifttidn  he 
bad  offered,  were  by  them  msregafded. 
No  one  Was  more  prompt  than  the  right 
toMv.  gent.  (Mr.  Percetal)  to  oppose  any 
.   i^mpositions  from  hhn,  and  (h6  House  in 
its  wisdom  trss  pleased  to  over*rtile  them. 
Nevertheless  he  rtien  felt  h  hit  duty  t6 
ftand  by  the  privrfegeH  of  the  Commons  Of 
fiBgltfnd  :   and  in  the  exereise   of  that 
fitfty,  in  adverting  to  the  particdhnr  line  of 
eondoct  whieh  isr  his  view  tboM  then  be 
jMTsned,  he  begged  tn  inrpress  npon  the 
Hoese  th«  paramount  and  atysolnte  neces- 
sity of  adherhigtn  etery  step  that  it  tooA:, 
19  the  «icleaft  tuh  of  praettce<ybfeerTed  by 


their  ancestors,  in  their  centeitt  for  tb€ 
preservation  of  their  privileges.    He  vrai 
aware  that  in  t^hat  he  wa*  about  to  re- 
commend, he  run  the  risque  of  ei^ttosiit^ 
himself  to  a  considerable  degree   of  po« 
pular  odium.    But  that  man  would  ill  de* 
serve  consideration,  who,  deterred  by  the 
apprehension  of  popular  reproof,  would 
in  any  great  and  pressing  emergency,  sur- 
render to  his  fears  the  conviction  df  hit 
judgment.      (Hear,  hear.)    By  stitrh  an 
impression  he    trusted  never  to*  be  in* 
fluenced  to  swerve  froih  his  public  duty. 
Never,  he  trusted,    when  the  eirenlk  df 
that  day  became  the  subject  of  fbture  re« 
cital  and  remark,  should  it  be  said  of  him, 
if  so  humble  an  individual  had  claitn  to 
observation,  that  he  was  a  man,  who  in 
contradiction  to  his  fulieM  conviction,  but 
in  compliance  with  popular  deltision,  stir* 
rendered  the  privileges  of  the  Comtlions  of 
England,  and  by  suth  surrender,  gave  a 
fatal  and   irrecbverable    blow  to    the  li*^ 
berties  of  England;     (Hear,  hear,  herff !) 
Reverting  then  to  the  ancient  rule  of  prac-^ 
tice,  it  was  inrariably  the  custom  of  that 
House  to  commit  any  person  who  niade 
himself  the  instrument  of  ctilling    hito 
question  its  privileges.    Upon  thatlrole  of 
practice,  he  did  fed  it  his  duty,  to  itate 
his  opinion,  that  the  solicitor  who  had 
caused  the  notice  of  action  to  be  served 
upon  the  Speaker  should  be  cohmtitted. 
Such  a  course  was  not  alone  the  practice 
of  that  House ;  it  was  act^d  upon  in  aft 
courts  invested  with  the  power  of  conimit- 
raent  for  a  contempt  of  its  jurisdiction.  In 
the  court  of  Chancery,  for  instance,  where 
an  injuhcthm  had  been  granted  to  suy 
proceedings  in  an  action  at  faw,  the  at- 
torney iwho  would  after  socli  injonctidn 
venture  to  proceed,  would  subject  himself 
to  an  attachment,  and  be  niost  certainly 
pimished  for  a  contempt  of  the  jofisdictiotir 
of  that  court.    Was  6ot  then  the  House  of 
Commons  fully  empowered  to  take  stepa 
against  a  solicitor  v#ho  had  proceeded  to 
call  its  Speaker  to  Answer  for  conduct 
taken  in  (medience  to  its  Witf,  ^d  whfch 
that  House  bad  adjudged  to  be  necessary 
for  the  projection  of  its  prrvile^s }    Mo^ 
unddubtediy  it  Was,  and  as  in  a^ch  a  ca^ 
th6  most  corre^  line  was  to  follow  th^ 
conderct  of  their  Mc;esfors,the  enfef c^nkdnt 
of  such  a  rijght  in  thft  present  instance  i^aa* 
most  advisable.    The  next  qoestioh  to  h€ 
considered  ^as  the  peculiar  AitMiion  in 
which  the  Speaker  of  that  House  i«as  at 
prcfsemt   placed.     To  many  meihbeit  it 
fl[ppeared  $  taoii  tf onstrotts  noVtfl^,  (hat 
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the  Speakitr  pf  the  HcNi^e  of  Commona 
fhovld  be  obliged  to  appewr  in  one  of  the 
9purtj|  below  for  an  act  which  be  had  done 
in  pursuance  of  the  orders  of  that  House. 
A  riovel  pro^ediag  it  certainly  was«  for 
which  there  was  no  precedent ;  as  to  an 
action  brought  against  the  Speaker,  the 
instances  were  rare.  Yet  monstrous  as  it 
^ppiiared  to  spme*  and  novel  as  it  must 
seem  to  all,  it  was  hjs  firm  persuasion  that 
the  Speaker  ought  to  appear  and  put  in 
his  plea  to  the  action.  Such  course  was 
open  to  him  without  the  slightest  appre- 
hoAtioa  of  his  surrendericw  in  the  remotest 
degree  the  privilegea  of  that  House,  and 
such  course  the  House  could  adopt,  al* 
though  it  had  determined  to  commit  the 
solicitor.  As  an  illustration  of  that  opi« 
hion,  he  would  snppose  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual commixed  by  the  court  of  chan- 
cery for  contempt,  whose  solicitor  had  in- 
stituted an  action  in  a  court  of  law  for 
fajse  imprisonment  against  the  chancellor. 
What  were  the  steps  which  it  must  he 

5 resumed  the  lord  chancellor  would  un* 
er  such  circumstancfs  take  ?  For  him- 
^f  he  would  savi  that  if  such  a  proceed- 
ing had  occurred  whei\  he  hf4  the  hoaoiyr 
of  holding  the  great  seal  vi  Ireland,  he 
WouW  have  certainly  felt  il  his  boonden 
duty,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  his  own 
^urt«  to  conmut  the  solicitor,  i^id  to  ap- 

fear  in  the  coun  of  law  to  put  in  his  pl^a. 
.or  unleas  agch  a  course  wat adopted,  hpw 
was  it  possible  for  the  courts  below  to  be 
apprised  of  the  nal^re  of  the  case?—- how 
was  it  possible  for  th^m  to  inform  them- 
selves of  Vhose  facts,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  which  they  could  not  know  whe- 
ther the  injury  complained  of  was  com- 
mitted in  a  private  or  public  capacity  ? 
With  respect  to  that  House,  agreeing  toi 
i^espli^tioiis  in  the  shape  of  prohibitions  to 
tjie  cou,rts  of  law  npt  to  entertain  causes 
in  which  its  privileges'  were  \nvolved^ 
such  a  course  was  a  cooiplete  novelty,  on 
which  he  could  not  fa^  expected  decidedly 
to  pronounce ;  inasmuch  as  in  the  wholf 
course  of  reading  and  of  practice,  he  bad 
qever  met  with  such  a  precedent.  It  was  ne- 
cessary, that  the  courts  should  ^  informed 
pf  the  oatujre  of  the  proceeding.  The  di^ 
Acuity  was  9a  to  the  maimer  of  making 
the  copimuolca^oiv  Bbo!a44  the  Speaker 
write;  If  he  did  sp,  aQ4  were  he  (Mi;. 
PonsQpby)  ajudge,  presidv^g  in  th^  couit 
where  i)^e  process  w«^  instiAotedA  withoo^ 
meaning  any  person^  di«fesp«c(t  to  the 
Speaker,  he  would  naoH  c«ri;sioly  p4»  ^ 
n^iiop  of  tt#.  lettisr^  19M  tre/u  it  in  tha^csdui^t 


with  the  smaUeit  respect.  I&  then^tbera 
was  no  furoper  mode  of  procecdiogt  either 
bv  probibiticm  from  that  Houte,  or  by  no- 
tification from  the  Speaker*  how  else  waa 
the  House  to  proceed  for  the  information 
of  the  courts  of  kw,  except  by  authorising 
his  appearance  ?  For,  surely,  to  leave  the 
court  of  law  in  ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
the  case,  and  afterwards  to  find  fault  and 
quarrel  with  proceed inga  which  that  court 
might  allow,  from  the  want  of  the  inform- 
ation which  the  Speaker  could  give,  would 
be  an  extreme  exercise  of  the  power  of 
that  House— a  stretch  of  its  privile|^|, 
which,  with  some  justice,  mignt  subject 
them  to  the  severest  reprobation  of  the 
people.  Upon  every  view  of  the  case,  it 
was  his  opinion  that  the  Speaker  should 
pjead,  and  that  the  plea  should  state,  that 
the  act  of  which  the  plaintiff  complained 
was  done  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  that  there  existed 
in  no  other  court  a  power  to  relieve  him. 
If  after  that  appearance  was  made,  and 
such  information  was  communicated,  % 
court  of  law  should  siillthink  proper  to  pro# 
ceed,  by  such  act  it  would,  to  his  view« 
ipost  certainly  exceed  its  jurisdiction— it 
would  go  far  beyond  the  limita  of  its  au- 
thority and  power :  but,  indeed,  he  could 
not  brin^  himself  to  conceive  that  any 
constitutional  tribunal  of  the  land,  that  any 
judge  would  venture— venture^  he  would 
not  say,  because  he  could  not  imagine 
that  those  placed  in  such  wise  and  ele- 
vated siiuatioos  could,  under  any  circum- 
stances, be  guilty  of  that  which  would 
most  certainly  amount  to  a  gross  derelic- 
tion of  their  duty— a  gross  transgression  of 
the  law  of  the  land.  But  such  a  conse- 
quence he  conld  not  anticipate,  feeling 
the  confidence  he  did  in  the  learning,  the 
wisdom^  and  the  purity  of  the  kgal  tribu<« 
nals  of  the  country.  Nor  would  he  re^ 
strict  that  confidence  to  the  courts  of  law ; 
but  would  extend  it  nvost  anxiously  to  the 
good  aei^e  and  observation  of  the  comilry 
at  large.  Should  events  unfortunately 
prove  thajt  be  had  been  mistaken  in  the  de^ 
pendence  that  he  had  placed  upon  the 
nation's  se^se — should  it,  or  any  consider 
rable  portion  of  it  cohtiuue  to  be  impressed 
wijLh  the  fallacious  thought  that  the  pos- 
session of  the  privileges  of  the  House  of 
Commons  were  fatal  to  the  libertiea  of  the 
people— shotted  it  exert  itself  fi>r  the  per* 
nicious  purpose  of  undermining  those  pri-« 
vileges,  then  most  certa,inly  the  people  of 
^gland  would  be  oreaUy  aoa  ntally 
misled^,   b  wai  pot  becaiM  thft  tote  of 
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tbat  House,  upon  this  or  that  public  mea- 
sure, was  opposed  to  the  wish  and  opinion 
of  the  people  ;  it  was  not  because  their 
representatives   had   evinced    a  conduct 
which  the  constituent  body  at  large  dis- 
approved;   it  was  not  because  some  of 
their  decisions  could  not  be  defended,  that 
the  power  of  the  Commons  of  England 
should  be  then  curtailed.   No  ;  they  were 
to  be  defended  even  under  such  circum- 
stances, because  a  blow  aimed  at  them, 
even  in  that  House  of  Commons,  would 
ailect  and  overthrow   its  privileges,  and 
with  them  the  people's   liberties  through 
every    succeeding    parliament.      But    it 
might  be  contended   that  the  possession 
and  exercise   of  such   privileges   as  that 
recently   questioned  was  too   great    and 
too   d.mgerous    to    be  continued  in  any 
House  of  Commons.      They  were,  how- 
ever, borne  in   periods  of  our   history  in 
which  the  people  of  England   were  most 
high  mettled,  and  jealous  of  the  slightest 
invasion pf  their  liberties.     They  were  ad- 
mitted in  some  of  the  best  periods  of  our 
history,  when  many  of  our  ablest  prede- 
cessors were  engaged  in  arduous  contests 
for  the  rights  of  the  people.     It  was  sin- 
cerely to  be  hoped  that  the  people  would 
continue    to  respect  them,   inasmuch  as 
they  were  the  best  bai'riers  of  protection 
to  their  own  most  valuable  interests.     For 
in  that  House  ought  the  people  to  expect 
and  to  it  they  should  look  for  security  and 
protection.     There  was  a  new  doctrine 
afloat,  and  a  strange  direction  given  to  the 
popular  hope.     Whilst  their  feelings  were 
estranged  from  the  Commons,  the  people  of 
England  were  directed  to  look  to  the  crown 
for    the     guardianship  of    their   rights. 
What !  the  crown  protect  the  liberties  of 
the  English  people  ?  Attached  as  he  was 
to  a  limited  monarchy,  he  would  contend, 
there  never  was,  during  the  wl^ole  period 
of  our  history,  a  monarch,  except  the  yir- 
tuous  monarch,  now  upon  the  throne  of 
these  realms,  who  ever  loved  a  House  of 
Commons —  there  never  was  a  king,  with 
the  same  exception,  who  was  not  an  enemy 
to  public  liberty.  He  founded  this  opinion 
upon  no  invidious  comparisons  of  one  reign 
with  another.     It  was  human  nature  ;  and 
there  never  yet  lired  the  man  who  loved 
that  power,  which  acted  as  a  controul 
upon  his  wishes  and  his  passions.     That 
the  family  of  Brunswick  would  long  con- 
tinue to  support  these  principles,  for  the 
defence  of  which  the  people  of  this  king- 
dom placed  ihem  on  the  ttirone,  all  were 
ready  to  believe.    But  wiio  would  lake 


upon  himself  to  say,  that  even  in  future 
.  successions  of  that  family  a  prince  aiight 
not  appear  jealous  of  the  influence  of  the 
people,    and   anxious    to    destroy    their 
weight  in  the  constitutional  balance.    Un- 
der such  a  state  of  events,  to  whom  could 
the  people  look  for  protection  and  sup- 
port ?    What  branch  of  the   constitation 
could  they  depend  upon  for  a  successful 
resistance    to    the     encroachment,     that 
threatened  their  liberties  with  extinction  ? 
To  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  f\ill  pos- 
session of  those  privileges,  the  efficacy  of 
which  the  rash  and  the  deluded  would  now 
wish  to  diminish  ?    Was  it  not  the  Hoase 
of  Commons,  supported  by  the  voice  of 
the  nation,,  that  resisted  successfully  th^ 
tyrannic  encroachments  of  the    Stuarts, 
and    ultimately    dethroned    that  famify, 
when  it  was  K>und  impossible  to  induce 
them  to  desist   from  their  arbitrary   pro- 
ceedings ?  Never  was  there   propagated 
doctrine  more    pernicious    and    delusivd 
than  that  which  went  to  alienate  from  that 
House  the  popular  confidence,  in  order  to 
give  it  to  the  crown.    True  it  might  be, 
that  from  acts  of  that  House  the  confidenct 
of  the  nation  was  shaken — ^true  it  mieht 
be,  that  it  was  considered  rather  the  in« 
struraent  of  the  minister  than  the  organ 
of  the  public  voice,   (an  opinion  which  he 
considered  pressed  too  far  in  this  country) 
yet  even  under  all  these  admissions,  it  was 
not  upon  the  crown  that  he  could  be  in- 
duced to  depend  (br  the  preservation  of 
the  people's  rights.     If  the  grievances  of 
which  the  country  complained  were  to  be 
attributed    to    the  construction   of   that 
House,  let  that  construction  be   altered,  if 
the  nation  wished  and  demanded  it.     But 
whilst  it  was  necessary  that  a  discretionary 
power  should  exist,  where,  he  asked,  could 
it  be  entrusted  with  more  safety,  than  to 
the  representatives  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land ?     But  then  it  had  been  contended, 
that  though  there  was  no  objection  lo  con* 
cede  a  discretionary  power  to  that  House^ 
yet  its  exercise  should  be  limited.    Was 
then  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  or  was 
public  opinion,  to  be  the  standard  of  regu- 
lating to  what  extent  the  power  should  be 
exercised?  If  the  Kin^s  Bench  was  to 
possess  the  power  of  trying  the  legality  of 
its  privileges  of  commitments  for  libel,  it 
would  be  mvested  with  the  power  of  being 
the  jud||re  of  every  privilege  of  that  House. 
There  could  be  no  limitation.    The  very- 
right  of  holding  a  plea  in  the  case  of  libel 
would  constitute  the  right  of  trying  the 
exunt  of  priTilege  in  any  other   cast. 
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Soppotek  person  was  commiued  foriirik- 

log  and  viulently  aMauUiogthe  Serjeant 
mi  Arms,  or  any  mewenger  of  the  House  in 
the  execution  of  their  doty,  and  that  for 
auch  breach  of  privilege  it  committed  him. 
He  briogf  his  action  in  a  court  of  law ; 
nothing  can  prevent  him,  and  the  court 
must  hold  plea,  upon  the  principle,  that  it 
had  interfered  before  in  the  case  of  libel, 
and  that  it  must  now  see  whether  the 
Hunsc  of  Commons  hul  the  power  to  do 
the  act  or  not.  In  such  ca^  what  be- 
came of  the  privileges  of  the  Commons  of 
England?  Again — was  public  opinion  to 
be  the  criterion  for  limiting  their  exercise. 
Set  up  such  a  standani,  and  fancy,  if  you 
can,  the  mijichiefn  which  would  most  in- 
fallibly be  the  consequence.  Then  would 
you  place  the  privileges  of  this  House  at 
(be  mercy  of  contending  factions;  both 
bidding  against  each  other  at  this  auction 
of  popularity,  until  privilege  and  liberty 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  their  selfish  and  unprin- 
cipled objects.  One  democracy  of  faction 
would  be  destroyed  only  to  be  succeeded' 
by  a  worse;  extinction  of  all  order  and 
all  virtue  would  follow  in  their  train,  ulti- 
mately to  secure  the  absolute  rule  of  a 
•ingle  individual.  Let  the  country  re« 
member  the  miseries  under  which,  from 
such  causes,  it  once  suffered.  Let  it  re- 
member, the  recovery  it  has  had :  Let  it 
remember  that  period  of  its  history  when, 
in  the  reign  of  the  first  Charles,  that  un- 
happy prince  was  reduced  by  the  consti- 
tutional exertions  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  desist,  in  a  great  degree,  from  his 
arbitrary  acts  of  prerogative,  and  the  sa- 
lutary prospect  presented  itself  of  a  free 
and  legitimate  government.  From  wliat 
causes  was  it  that  such  exertions  proved 
abortive  ?  It  was  because  a  faction  sprung 
up  in  that  House  and  in  this  country,  who 
arrogating  to  themselves  all  the  patriotism 
and  public  spirit  in  the  nation,  misrepre- 
sented, dflfamed,  and  crushed  the  wise 
and  honest  men  of  all  parties— a  faction 
who  possessed  great  talents  but  no  virtues 
—with  purity  iii  their  mouths,  but  pro- 
fligacy in  their  hearts — Who  talked  of  li- 
berty but  meant  despotism,  who  sought  i 
the  Lord  but  found  a  crown.  If  England, 
with  the  example  of  all  former  ages  be- 
fore her,  and  particularly  with  the  awful 
example  of  such  a  calamitous  visitation, 
shall  be  so  infatuated  as  to  relapse  into 
such  dangerous  and  delusive  errors,  then  I 
pronounce  that  she  is  doomed  to  sufier 
more  grievous  calamities  than  has  ever 
yet  befallen  any  natioa  upoa  the  earth, 
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and  wbat  is  more  galling  and  more  ag- 
gravated, she  is  doomed  so  to  sufier  un- 
pitied,  unregrettcd  and  unrelieved. 

Mr.  Adam  expressed  his  intention  not 
to  trespass  at  any  length  upon  the  attention 
of  the  House,  afler  the  sound,  constitu- 
tional, and  eloquent  speech  which  he  had 
just  heard  from  his  right  hon.  friend  ? 
There  was  not,  either  in  his  principles, 
doctrines,  or  illustrations,  a  single  point 
that  did  not  come  home  to  his  mind,  with 
feeling  and  conviction.  Before  the  motion 
was  put,  he  was  anxious  (although  it 
might  be  impossible  to  prevent  the  pro-  « 
ceeding  in  the  present  case)  to  impress 
upon  the  House  the  necessity  of  coming 
to  a  declaration,  which  would,  in  limme, 
give  protection  to  the  privileges  of  the 
House,  which  must  otherwise  according  to 
ttie  course  now  proposed,  be  deeply  injured 
by  not  being  asserted. — He  felt  that  the 
House  could  only  make  use  of  such  powers 
as  it  possessed,  but  those  powers  it  was 
bound  to  use  in  the  first  instance,  and  try 
their  efficacy.  They  had  proved  efficient 
hitherto,  and  surely  we  were  not  to  con- 
jecture without  trial,  that  they  would 
prove  inefficient  now.  They  had  checked 
suitors  in  holding  plea,  where  our  privi- 
leges were  concerned.  The  means  whicb 
the  House  used  bad  produced  the  same 
control  on  those  who  attempted  to  carry 
on  proceedings  in  defiance  of  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  House,  which  courts  of  law 
produce  to  attain  the  enforcement  of  their 
judgments  ;  and,  on  the  same  principle, 
a   moral  acquiescence'  from  an  apprehen* 

sion  of  suflfering  under  a  physical  force 

Mr.  Adam  said,  that,  undeterred  by  any 
unpopularity  that  might  follow  from  it;  be 
still  felt  it  his  duty  to  cling  to  the  ancient 
practice  of  that  House,  and  to  avow  that, 
in  his  opinion,  it  was  incumbent  on  it  to 
call  the  solicitor  to  the  bar,  and  on  finding 
that  he  was  the  indorser  of  the  notice,  to 
commit  him  :  then  to  come  to  resolutions 
respecting  oui*  privileges,  and  make  it  ap- 
parent, that  we  continue  to  support  and 
miiiotain  them.  Such  a  course  might  not, 
in  that  stage  of  the  business,  prevent  tha 
action  going  on  ;  but  it  would  secure  the 
privileges  of  the  House.  Were  that  mea* 
sure  adopted,,  things  would  be  as  correct 
as  possible  up  to  the  present  period,  and 
the  proceed mg  be  regular  and  orderly.— 
He  therefore  called  on  those  who  had  taken 
the  lead  in  this  businesss  on  the  Com* 
mittee,  on  its  chairman,  and  on  the  right 
hon.  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  to 
adopt  this  course,  as  that  which  had  always 
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been  the  practice  ;.  as  most  efiectual  to  its 
^nds  ;  and  at  alt  events,  a  line  of  proceed- 
ing, %vhicb  would  show  that  the  privileges 
of  the  House  were  asserted  :  whereas  the 
iir.ode  pursnedi  of  resolving  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  plead  to  the  action,  Wbs  a  virtual 
tfbandnnment  of  them. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  declared; 
that  the  general   tenor  of  the  eloquent 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  gent,  opposite  was 
such  that  he  should  be  sorry  by  recurring 
to  any  irritating  subject,  to  interrupt  the 
}hipression  which  thai  speech  must*  neces- 
sarily have  made  on  the  House.     He  could 
not  refrain  from  repeating  his  regret,  that 
in  a  case  in  which  the  right  hon.   gent 
himself  conceived  that  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  House  were  at  stake,  he  ab- 
stained from  lending  his  assistance  to  the 
Committee  in  order  that  they   might  ar- 
rive at  a  right  conclusion.     1  he  right  hon. 
gent,  had  talked  of  the  unfortunate  situa- 
tion in  which  the  House  stood.     What  un- 
fbrtunate  situation  ?    Only  that  situation 
to  which  it  must  be  necessarily  exposed 
on  every  exercise  of  its  privileges,  how- 
ever moderate.     The  mere  temporary  im- 
prisonment of  a  member,  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  him  to  the  bar  to  receive  a 
reprimand,  would  foroi  as  good  a  ground 
for  an  action  as  the  rash  step  (as  the  right 
hon.  gent,  termed  it)  which  he  had  advised 
the  House  to  adopt  with  respect  to  sir  F. 
Burdett.       Besides,    could  any  one  who 
had  observed  the  subsequent  conduct  of 
that  hon.  bart.  doubt,  that  if  he  had  been 
brought  to  the  bar  to  be  reprimanded,  in- 
stead of  having  been  sent  to  lhc»  Tower, 
he  would  have  preferred  an  action  against 
the  Speaker  for  ordering  him  into  custody, 
or  that  he  would,  when  at  the  bar,  have  so 
insulted  the  dignity  of  the  House,  as  to 
drive  them  to  the  adoption  of  the  severer 
measure  ?    With  what  justice,  therefore, 
could  it  be  said  that^the  House  had  been 
brought  into  unheard  of  and  unspeakable 
calamity  and  distress?    If  there  were  any 
imbecility  in  their  privileges,  he  did  not 
regret  that  that  imbecility  had  been  dis- 
covered at  a  time  when  they  would  have 
ample  opportunity  either  to  consider  the 
mode  of  protecting  the  rights  which  they 
had,  or   the  constitutional  means   of  ac- 
quiring the   power  to  protect  them.      Hq 
aeprecated,  therefore,  such  an  emphasis  on 
the  diOiculiy  of  the  situation  In  which  the 
House    was  placed,    confident    that    the 
House  had  not  elercised  a  right  which 
they  ,did  dot  possess— he  was  confident 
thai  they  bad  not  exceeded  their  privileges 


— ^he  was  confident  that  no  authority,  no 
judge  in  the  land,  when  lie  learned  thai  ft 
was  a  question  in  which  the  privilege*  of* 
the  House  of  Commons  were  implicated « 
would  determine  upon  it.    He  entertained 
no  apprehension,  therefore,  that  either  the 
dignity  or  privilege  of  the  House  df  Com* 
mons  was  endangered.  The  law  prescribe<f 
the  course  which  the  House  ought  to  pur- 
sue, and  ^hich  they  might  therefore  tread 
without  danger.      After  alluding  to  the 
precedent  of  sir  F.  Pemberlon  and  sir  T. 
Jones,  he  adv^erted  to  the  statement  made 
by  his  hon.  friend,  namely,  that  a  letter 
might  be  written  by  the  Speaker  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  on  which  the  Chancellor 
would  necessarily  issue  a  writ  of superscdfas. 
Although  he  could  nof-admit  that  this  al- 
ternative of  his  hon.  friend  was  so  absurd, 
as  it  was  asserted  to  be,  yet  as  such  a  mea- 
sure would  be  efTective  only  during  the 
session,  he  mdst  allow,  that  the  proceeding 
would  be  of  too  limitted  a  nature  for  tho 
House  to  adopt.    He,  and  those  who  acted 
with  him,  had  b6en  thought  deficient  ia 
their  duty  for  tiot  having  recommended 
the  commitment  of  the  solicitor.     For  his 
part,  he  thought  it  wise  in  the  House  not 
to  availltself  for  that  purpose  of  the  un« 
precedenCed  and  unnecessary  notice  which 
had    been  sent  to  the  Speaker.     If  the 
House  had  committed  tn6  soficitor  by 
whom  that  notice  was  sent,  which  they 
had  an  unquestionable  right  to  do,  was  it 
not  probable  that  another  soTicitor  would 
hr.ve  been  appointed,  who  would  not  hare 
sent  a  notice,  but  would  hare  broaght  an 
action  ?  Would  the  Houre  have  committed 
him  for  that  ?  HoW  could  they  distinguish 
whether  that  action  was  preferred  against 
the.Speaker  in  his  public  or  in  his  private 
capacity.     If  they  had  asked  the  solicitor, 
he  would  probably  have  answered  that  the 
interests  of  his  client  required  secreCy. 
Would  the  House  have  committed  him  on 
that  statement  ?    If  they  had  done  so,  he 
thought  they  would  have  acted  rashly.    It 
was  in  the  anticipation  therefore  of  all 
those  difficulties,  that  the  commitment  of 
the  solicitor  had  not  been  recommended. 
Those  DVho  had  told  him  that  he  was 
wrong  in  advising  the  commitment  of  sir 
F.  Burdett'without  foreseeing  that  he  would 
resist  the  warrant,  could  sorely  not  censure 
him  for  not  having  advised  the  commitment 
of  the  solicitor.     Besides,  in  that  case  the 
House  would  have  to  commit  the  barrister. 
If  one  barrister  was  committed  another 
might  be  found ;  for  nothing  need  be  done 
by  the  parties,  bat  to  watt  till  the  end  of  tbt 
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■esiioDj  wbifi  they  would  be  at  liberty  to 
proceed.  By  any  sach  commitmeDts 
therefore*  the  House  would  only  have 
■hewn  their  resentment  without  being  able 
10  vindicate  their  privileges.  The  open* 
ness  with  which  he  found  it  necessary  to 
■peak  on  these  subjects^  induced  him  once 
more  to  lament  that  the  hon.  genilemen 
opposite  £elt  such  an  alienntion  to  sai  ap« 
proach  to  their  political  adversaries*  even 
on  a  subject  of  such  general  interest^  that 
they  would  not  jpin  them  in  the  commit- 
tee in  which  it  could  be  so  much  better 
discussed.  With  respect  to  the  proposi- 
tion recovmeoded  by  his  hon.  friend  who 
had  immediately  preceded  him>  he  thought 
that  the  House  would  do  well  to  adopt  the 
motion  before  them  in  preference  to  it  | 
and  adverting  to  the  assertion  of  the  noble 
lord  who  had  spoken  early  if>  the  debate, 
that  this  course  was  novel  in  principle,  he 
positively  denied  that  assertion.  Tnat  the 
House  did  not  always  feel'  themselves 
called  upon  to  be  vindicators  of  their  own 
authority  was  established  by  numerous 
precedents.  It  was  a  matter  entirely  of 
discretion.  When  a  Habeas  Corpus  was 
moved  the  persons  were  brought  up  under 
it,  because  until  the  return  made  to  the 
writ,  the  judges  could  nut  ascertain  the 
cause  of  commitment.  Such  persons  were 
however  invariably  remanded.  If  the 
solicitor  knew  the  cause  of  the  commit- 
ment of  his  client,  which  he  unquestion- 
ably must,  he  was  subject  to  commitment 
himself  for  the  proceeding.  There  was 
no  instance*  however,  he  believed,  in 
which  such  a  commitment  had  taken 
place*  but  there  were  many  instances  in 
which  it  had  not  taken  place.  He  main- 
tained that  there  was  no  more  reason  for 
committing  the  solicitor  in  the  case  under 
discussion*  than  there  was  for  committing 
a  solicitor  who  had  sued  out  a  writ  of  Ha- 
beas Corpus  on  an  individual  committed 
to  his  knowledge  for  a  breach  of  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
both  cases  the  Houses  might  if  they  chose 
exercise  the  privilege  of  commitment*  and 
in  both  cases  it  was  perfectly  in  their  dis- 
cretion to  abstain  from  it.  He  congratu- 
lated the  House  that  on  the  present  ques- 
tion there  appeared  very  little  likelihood 
of  any  difference  of  opinion.  He  rejoiced 
particularly  that  on  the  part  of  the  subject 
upomwhich  he  had  appreheiyled  the  great- 
est dilTerence*  there  seemed  a  general 
concurrence  of  sentiments.  He  had  feared 
that  those  who  were  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  carrying  the  privileges  of  the 


HpDse  with  a  high  hand*  would  have  beeii 
inclined  to  proceed  to  extremities*  wh^cl^ 
he  was  glad  to  find  they  did  not  propose., 

Mr.  i'oRSOfi^  explained.  He  a^iould 
always  think  that  the  right  hou^  gept*  by 
inducing  the  House  to  excirci;»e  their  prj^ 
vilege  of  commitment  in  a  case  which  did 
not  call  for  it*  had  put  the  House  in  an 
unfortunate  situation.  He  could  never 
think  any  situation  so  unfortunate  as  when 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  people  dis* 
approved  of  their  proceedings. 

Mr.  C.  IV.  IV^un  agreed  most^  fully  in 
every  thing  that  had  faUen  from  his  right 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  Pousouby).  He  held  it 
to  be  the  duty  of  that  House  to  follow  up 
the  steps  which  had  been  trodden  by  ib| 
predecessors.  He  should  be  for  commitr 
ting  any  solicitor*  whom  he  could  collect 
from  circumstances  to  be  apprised  of  bis 
being  engaged  in  bringing  an  action 
against  the  Speaker  in  violation  of  th« 
privileges  of  that  House.  This  was  hit 
opinion;  and,  however  unpopular  it  might 
be*  be  should  be  ashamed  if  he  could 
abandon  his  duty,  or  hesitate  to  declare  it. 

Sir  5.  Homiily,  after  the  part  he  ha4 
taken  in  the  former  discussions  upon  this 
subject,  could  not  suffer  the  present  ques« 
tioa  to  go  to  a  vote  without  saying  a  few 
words,  to  state  shortly  his  opinion  respect* 
ing  certain  doctrines  which  had  been  ad- 
vanced in  the  course  of  that  night's  dii* 
cussion.  On  the  question  he  had  no 
doubt  whatever;  as*  in  his  opinion,  the 
Speaker  and  Serjeant  ought  to  appear  to 
the  actions  brought  against  them.  H# 
was  sensible  that  the  question  was  of  that 
kind  which  rendered  unanimity  in  that 
House  most  desirable.  But  it  was  not  the 
duty  of  any  man*  in  order  to  obtain  such 
unanimity,  to  sacrifice  his  opinions  and 
his  conscience.*  It  was  not  his  intention 
to  go  into  the  various  topics  which  had 
been  so  ably  touched  upon  by  his  right 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  Ponsonby)  this  nighi» 
and  by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  (Mr- 
Adiun)  in  a  former  debate.  Both  diiiered 
from  him  in  their  opinions  on  this  subject; 
and  though  he  had  considered  himsetf 
called  upon  on  a  former  night  to  state  his 
sentiments  more  at  large,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent that  Hou^e  from  coming  to  what  he 
looked  upon  as  a  wrong  decision,  he  did 
not  think  it  necessary  on  that  occasion  to. 
plead  the  cause  ot  parties  litigating  a 
question  with  that  House.  The  present 
question  was  different ;  and  if  he  was  de- 
posed not  to  go  into  it,  he  could  truly  af* 
firm*  that  it  was  not  in  oonsec^oeQce  of  thf 
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AxHrines  be  .had  beard  adranced,  but  be- 
cause the  present  state  of  the  business  did 
not  call  for  it.    He  would .  confess,  how- 
ever, that  he  did  not  entertain  tbe  opinion 
that  the  privileges  of  that  House  ought  not 
to  be  brought  info  discussion  in  the  courts 
of  law.     He  would  readily  admit  that  the 
privileges  of  parliament  were  a  part  of 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  had  been  as  such 
recognised  and  acted  upon  in  the  courts  of 
law.     He  would  admit  that  that  House  had 
power  to  commit  for  a  breach  of  its  privi- 
leges, as  he  had  before  stated ;  but  he  enter- 
rained  seme  doubts  as  to  the  exiUence  of  cer- 
tain legal  rights,  which  had  been  construed 
to  flow  from  this  right  of  commitment. 
As  to  the  question  before  the  House,  there 
was  in  appearance  a  desire  that  something 
should  be  said  as  jto  the  kind  of  plea  which 
should  bo  put  in.     But  he  could  not  collect 
what  plea  was  intended  to  be  set  up^  nor  did 
he  understand  the  House  to  have  decided 
upon  it.    He  conceived  the  objection  gene- 
rally meant  to  be  made  against  proceed- 
ing with  the  action  to  he,  that  tbe  Speaker 
mnd  Serjeant,  because  they  had  severally 
acted  as  Speaker  and  officer  of  that  House, 
in  execution  of  its  order,  could  not  be  sued 
in  an, action  consistently  with  the  privi- 
leges of  that  House.     To  him  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  plea  was  very  clear.     He 
could  not  easily  see  that  the  Speaker,  act^ 
ing  implicitly  in  conformity  to  the  order 
of  that  House,   could   very  consistently 
make  use  of  such  a  plea;  but  he  could  not 
equally  satisfy  himself  that  the  Serjeant 
at  Arms  could  avail  himself  of  the  same 
plea.     As  well  as  he  could  collect  from 
such  information   as  gentlemen  generally 
had  upon  surh  subjects,  the  charge  against 
the  Serjeant  was  not  ihaf,  as  an  officer  of 
that  House,  he  had  acted  by  its  authority, 
but  that  he   had   executed  the  warrant 
committed  to   him   in  an  unwarrantable 
manner.    Though  the  execution  of  the 
^arrant  simply  might  not  be  cognizable 
in  a  court  of  law,  without  a  violation  of 
privilege,  yet  the  manner  of  executing 
that  warrant  might.     The  warrant  mi^ht 
be  le^'-al,  and  yet  the  officer  legally  re- 
aponsible  for  the  mode  of  executing  it;  as 
there  n»ight  be  some  doubts  as  to  the  le- 

f;ality  of  executing  it  in  a  particular  mode, 
t  did  not  appear  to  him  how  it  could  be 
put  on  the  record  that  he  had  acted  as  the 
officer  bf  that  Hnusfi,  in  bar  of  an  action 
^r  what  he  had  done  in  executing  its  war- 
rant. He  felt  all  that  had  been  urged  in 
the  doctrines  advanced  that  day,  that  the 
privileges  of  that  Hou^e  could  not  be  ques- 


tioned in  the  courts  of  law.    Bat  he  vroald 
beg  of  gentlemen  to  remember  what  were 
the  privileges  of  the  other  House  of  par* 
liament ;  to  bear  in  mind  that  they  ivere 
contending  then  for  the  privileges  of  ano* 
ther  branch  of  the  legislature^  which  bad 
no  common  feeling  or  common  liiterest 
with  the  people,  as  much  as  for  their  own. 
It  was  an  extremely  dangerous  doctrine  to 
maintain  that  whatever  was  done  against 
the*  privileges  of  either  House  of  Parlia- 
n^ent  jwas  to  be  arbitrarily  punished  with* 
out  appeal  or  legal  investigation,  because 
the  privileges  of  neither  House  were  to  be 
questioned  in  a  court  of  law.     He  would 
repeat,  that  it  was  a  most  dangerous  doc- 
trine, and  contrary  to  tbe  principles  of 
British  law;  and  in  proof  of  this,  he  would 
sup[>ose  an  extreme  case.     He  would  anp« 
pose  either  House  to  pass  a  resolution  re- 
stricting, a  man  from  the  exercise  of  a 
legal  right.    If  that  individual  were  to  he 
arbitrarily  committed  for  acting  upon  a 
right  sanctioned  by  law,  would  gentfemeo 
think  such  an  exercise  of  privilege  was  to 
be  defended  >  Yet,  improbable  as  this  case 
was,  it  was  a  case  that  actually  had   hap» 
pened,  and  at  no  very  distant  period^  in 
the  parliament  of  Ireland,  now  consoli- 
dated with  the  parliament  of  this  country. 
That    parliament   voted   any   man    who 
should  demand  or  be  concerned  in  pro- 
secuting a  suit  for  the  recovery  of  tythes 
in  agistment,  an  enemy  to  his  country. 
Was  such  a  resolution  to  be  maintained 
as  a  privilege,  when  it  went  directly  to 
deprive  the  subject  of  bis  legal  rights  and 
undoubted  property  >    The  case  was  an 
extreme  one,  and  not  likely  to  occur  again; 
but  it  bad  occurred  once, and  might  again 
in  the  variations  of  times  and   circum- 
stances.    If  their  privileges  were  not  to 
be  discussed  in  courts  of  justice,  how  did 
it  happen  that  persons  committed  by  the 
House  were  brought  up  on  a  writ  of  Ha* 
beaa  Corpus  to  the  courts  of  law,  where 
the  judge   ascertained  the  authority  for 
commitn:ient,    before    he  remanded    tbe 
party  }  What  had  been  the  opinion  of  lord 
Renyon,  a  peer  of  the  realm,  when  he  made 
a  long  argument  in  his  court  on  the  sub- 
ject ?    As  to  what  bad  been  said  respect- 
ing the  analogous  practice  of  the  courts 
of  law  in  commitments  for  contempts,  he 
could  sec  nothing  in  that.     When  it  was 
staged  that  a  person  imprisoned  for  a  coo* 
tempt  could  have  no  redress,  he  mostsay» 
that  if  such  were  the  case,  there  would  be 
an  end  of  all  jurisdiction.     His  right  boo. 
friend  (Mr.  Ponsonby),  for  whose  opioion 
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be  liad  the  highest  respect^  and  whose 
honesty  manW,  and  independent  public 
conduct  entitled  him  to  the  gratitude  of 
his  comitry^  had  stated  what  he  would  have 
done  if  a  solicitor  had  brought  an  action 
against  him  for  any  judicial  act,  if  he 
were  chancellor.  When  he  considered 
the  situation  which  his  right  hon.  friend 
had  filled,  he  must  be  disposed  to  defer  to 
his  opinion;  but  they  were  all  equalised 
in  that  Hottse>  and  it  was  his  duty  to  state 
his  own  opinion.  He  could  state  a  num- 
ber of  cases  where  persons  committed  for 
contempt  by  one  co^irt  had  been  brought 
up  to  another,  who.  upon  ronsideration  of 
their  cases,  had  been  liberated.  He  should 
more  particularly  allude  to  that  case  which 
contributed  more  than  any  other  to  the 
assertion  and  liberty  of  the  subject  in  this 
country,  he  meant  the  case  of  Penn  and 
Mead,  two  Quakers,  who  had  been  tried  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  2,  for  being  present 
at  ah  illegal  assembly,  and  were  acquitted 
by  the  jury  against  the  direction  of  the 
judge,  the  well-known  judge  Jeffcry*. 
The  whole  of  the  jury  were  committed 
for  a  contempt,  in  having  acquitted  the 
prisoners  contrary  to  the  direction,  and, 
as  it  was  said,  against  the  evidence.  They 
were  afterwards  hroacrht  before  Chief  Jus- 
tice Vaughan,  who  went  into  a  long  and 
laboured  argument  to  shew  that  he  had  Ju- 
risdiction, and  cited  various  cases  in  proof 
of  it,  particularly  the  case  of  a  man  com- 
mittee! by  sir  Nicholas  'Bacon  for  d  con- 
tempt, who  bad  been  released  by  the 
King's  Bench,  because  the  commitment 
«ras  for  contempt  generally,  without  spe- 
cifying the  particular  contempt  f.  There- 
fore these  analogies  proved  little  for  the 
argument  in  this  case.  But  he  was  not 
desirous  of  saying  much  upon  this  occa- 
sion. Though  he  knew  that  any  opi- 
nion of  his  was  of  little  value  to  that 
House,  his  opinion  was  of  much  value  to 
himself.  He  knew  that  the  privileges  of 
that  Hou<<^  were  given  and  maintained  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people.  Undoubtedly 
they  were ;  but  if  the  time  should  ever 
come  when  the  people,  instead  of  thinking 
that  they  were  used  for  their  protection, 
should  briieve  they  were  eicercised  for 
Iheir  oppres^iim,  he  must  say,  that  he 
ahoold  consider  that  a  most  calamitous 
aituation  for  the  House  to  be  placed  in. 
Mr.  Wmdkam  undarstood  nis  hon.  and 


•  See   CobbeU's   State  Trials,  vol.  6, 
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learned  firiend  to  say,^  that  he'  wished  to 
support  the  privileges  of  the  House,  yet 
his  arguments  vrere  employed  not  to  up- 
hold those  privileges,  but  to  subvert  them. 
The  argument  6(  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  not  only  went  this  len^h,  btkt  it 
went  to  the  subverting  6f  all  co-ordinate 
jurisdictions,  and  of  all  uncontrouled 
power.  A  respectable  author  (Dr.  Paley) 
nad  laid  it  down,  that  there  cook)  not  be* 
a  series  of  appeals.  If  there  were,  in  th« 
end,  f  hey  must  do  harm  to  the  govern- 
ment. If  there  was  no  court  or  other  ju* 
risdiction  uncontrouled,  there  could  be  no 
human  legislation.  With  certain  limita- 
tions this  was  a  power  which  must  exist. 
He  pressed  on  the  House  to  be  extremely 
guarded  how  it  allowed  any  unusual  in- 
trusion on  its  privileges  to  be  committed 
at  such  a  moment.  The  only  thing  for 
them  to  do,  was  simply  to  let  the  judges 
of  the  courts  know  that  this  was  not  plead- 
ed to  because  it  was  founded  on  a  step 
proceeding  from  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  was  originally  averse  to  the  mode  of 
proceeding  proposed,  but  the  speech  of 
his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Ponsonby),  had 
reconciled  him  to  it.  He  was  now  only 
anxious  that  the  House  should  not  be  mis- 
understood ;  and  that  it  should  he  mani- 
fest to  the  courts  of  law  that  this  .was  a 
step  taken  by  the  House  of  Coramonfl« 
and  therefore  that  the  judges  should  not 
interfere.  He  was  satisfied  the  learned 
judges  now  presiding  had  too  much 
knowledge  of  the  law  not  to  know  that 
they  could  not  interfere. 

The  Attorney  Gfneral  did  not  wish  to  de- 
tract any  thing  from  the  power  and  ju- 
risdiction of  the  courts  of  law ;  but  still 
when  he  considered  the  many  cases  ia 
which  the  ablest  judges  of  the  courts  of 
law  allowed,  that  the  privileges  of  parlia- 
ment were  above  their  jurisdiction,  he 
could  not  believe  that  so  many  able  and 
learned  judges  were  all  mistaken  about 
their  jurisdiction ;  and  he  therefore  thought 
.that  the  privileges  of  that  House  had  been 
firmly  recognized  as  the  law  of  the  land. 
As  to  the  opinions  which  had  been  deli- 
vered by  sir  F.  Pemberton  and  sir  T- 
Jones,  in  the  case  which  had  been  so 
often  alluded  to,  he  understood  their  opi- 
nions to  be  entirely  as  to  the  form  of  tlw 
plea.  They  did  not  "deny  that  the  matter 
of  the  plea  would  be  a  complete  defence^ 
but  they  conceived  that  the  plea  had 
not  been  put  in  as  the  form  of  the  law  re- 
quired. He  could  not  agree  with  his  hon* 
and  learned  firiend  (sir  S.  RomiUy)  thfll 
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tbtfO»tU  of  hw  could  «ver  take  lotQ 
Ibeir  caDsi4eratio||  and  jii4gineat  the  ex« 
is4€njC6  oi  tbe\p^ivileg^  claimed  by  the 
Ifetti^.  Xboy  w«jie  4be  .oriy  jiid|;ei  of 
ibeir  own  pi>ivilege«y  a»d  tiaeir  decisioQ 
ip|>on  thwi  was  binding  in  -a  court  of  Jaw* 
£  tbifi  manner  tbe  ju«l^e8  most  ba?e  cour 
^ider^  -the  Jaw  in  many  icases  wliicre  wriu 
f  f  habeas  Corpus  had  been  moved  for  the 
4ifoharge  of  persons  co;i\mitted  for  ^o- 
latii\g  tba  priyjl^g es  of  ihat  Hou^e.  In 
aU  those  caGieSyWben  the  cause  of  4:i>miait- 
ment  was  set  for^,  the  prisoiiier  was  re- 
manded^  .  Lord  ^hief  justice  De  Grey 
gave  ius  opinion  most  decidedly  to  that 
efipct./  If  it  Rvere  allowed  that  the  House 
did  possess  the  privileges  which  were 
called  in  question,  it  must  also  be  allowed 
that  they  had  the  right  of  deciding  on 
their  privileges,  avd  their  decision  must 
be  final  and  couciusive.  It  bad  been 
thrown  out  in  the  courae  of  this  debate, 
that  there  was  a  considerable  diflereoce 
between  the  cases  of  the  Speaker  and  of 
the  Serjeant  at  Arms.  As  the  defence  was 
^mmitted  to  hie  hands,  it  would  perhaps 
he  expected  that  he  should  say  something 
on  the  «ubjecL  He  felt  not  a  doubt  but 
that  the  judge  on  fead'mg  the  Speaker's 
plea  would  refuse  to  listen  to  the  action^ 
but  he  could  not  feel  the  same  assurance 
as  to  the  plea  of  the  Seijeant,  because 
there  might  be  a  doubt  whether  he  had  or 
had  not  overstepped  hiii  lawful  authority 
lA  the  uiauner  of  executing  the  warrant. 

Mr.  IV.  Smith  enterlalned  great  doubts 
on  what  principle  he  could  sanction  the 
idea  thut  there  4^ould  be  any  power  above 
the  law.  If  gentlemen  s^d  that  they 
were  bound  by  the  law,,  by  an  act  of  the 
three  estates-<»to  that  he  agreed.  But  i( 
they  contei^ded  that  we  were  bound  by 
any  thing  short  of  that,  he  most  demur  to 
the  proposition.  The  change  from  trien- 
pjal  to  septennial  parliaments  he  con- 
ceived to  be  one  of  the  greatest  ii^fringe- 
wentsioathe  liberty  of  the  subject.  If^ 
therefoce,  that  House  bad  the  power  of 
protraoling  its  own  ejustence,  and  then  of 
detarmuiing  on  its  own  privileges,  the 
piowivsof  pavrliament  were  more  extensive 
than  he  had  conceived  them.  Having 
aaidso  much,  he,  however,  agreed  that 
it  was  fair  that  that  House  should  enjoy 
tbe  i^riviieges  they  had  had  for  i^es  past. 

IJoFd  Miittm  wished  that  (he  plea  given 
ja«heui4  be  that  which  was  calculated  to 
hAld  the  privileges  of  the  House  at  the 
highest  poMihle  peinti  so  as  to  make  it  ob- 


be  entertained  in  a  court  of  law.    He  wi^ 
desirous  instead  of  employing  the  attorney 
general  that  it  should  be  le&  to  the  Speaker 
himaeif  ^  |iut  in  the  plea.  wikhoMt  the  ia- 
teivention  of  any  counsel. 

The  question.  That  the  Speaker  and  Ser- 
jeant  be  allowjtsd  to  appear  aud  plead  to 
Une  action  was  then  put  and  carried. 

Mr.  D.  Giddjf  said  he  had  one  other 
motion  to  make,  to  whid^  he  thought 
there  cookl  be  no  objection.  Every  gen- 
tleman must  know  how  safe  their  privi* 
leges  would  remain  in  the  hands  of  their 
Sj^aker,  of  whose  zeal,  experience*  and 
ability,  they  had  aUeady  had  such  coiw 
vincing  proof;  but^  at  the  same  time»  in 
such  a  case  as  the  present,  he  presumed 
the  motion  he  had  now  to  make  would 
not  be  Ql;jected  to.  He  then  moved^  That 
the  Attodiey  General  be  iustructed  to  de* 
fend  the  Speaker  and  Serjeant  against  the 
said  action.*— Ordered. 

Mr.  C.  fT.  Wyan  asked,  if  it  was  to  be 
held  out  by  the  House^  that  any  persoa 
might  commence  such  suits  at  law  against 
the  privileges  of  the  Commons  of  Great 
Britain^  without  suffering  any  punishment 
for  their  temerity ;  and  that  the  House 
was  not  now  to  act  as  it  had  done  in  all 
former  instances.  ,  He  alluded  to  a  case  in 
the  only  assembly  which  could  bear  any 
SLoalogy  to  that  House^  the  House  of 
Peers,  where  no  farther  back  than  28th 
November,  17  CIS,  iq  the  case  of  Biggs 
against  He^se,  an  action  was  brought 
aguinst  a  person  acting  by  the  authority 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  House  oiv 
den^  the  plaintiff  and  his  solicitor  to  ap- 
pear, and  committed  them  to  the  custody 
of  the  usher  of  the  black  rod,  till  they 
executed  a  release  of  the  action.  This 
was  a  case  not  so  strong  as  the  present, 
and  he  wished  to  know  if  the  practice  waa 
now  to  be  discontinued  ? 

The  Cfumcelhr  of  the  Exchequer  was  not 
prepared  to  give  an  opmion  on  a  question 
of  the  kind,  taking  it  as  a  general  rule. 
The  point  would  be  open  for  the  discre^ 
tion  of  the  House  at  any  time  when  the 
case  should  again  occur.  As  circum* 
stances  stood,  such  a  step  did  not  appear 
to  him  to  be  at  present  necessary. 

Mr.  Windham  thought  it  would  be  pro- 
per to  call  the  solicitor  in  this  case  to  the 
bar,  lest,  on  any  future  occasion,  if  they 
acted  up  to  the  old  practice,  the  persoa 
suing  out  the  process  might  think  hp  was 
^'eated  with  unbecoming  harshness. 

Here  the  matter  dropt,  there  being  up 
question  before  the  House. 
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(Natt  EsTiMATM.]  The  Hodie  re- 
ffoWed  itself  into  a  Commiliee  of  Sopply. 

Mr.  O*o*tfr proposed  a  T^oic  of  l,105)OQ0/. 
1 5».  1  Id  for  the  ordinaties  of  the  Aaty. 

Sir  CkarJes  Pok  asked,  whether  the  pre- 
tent  tiottiber  of  ^amen,  amounting  to 
1 445,000  might  not  b^  f  edorcd  to  1 50)000  ? 
If  wch  a  reduction  shonld  be  deemed  el»* 
gible,  he  proposed  that  old  seamen  who 
had  served  from  1 8  to  20  years,  should  be 
'discharged.  He  wished  that  these  esti- 
mates had  been  referred  to  a  select  Com- 
mittee, as  had  been  done  sometimes,  in 
order  to  ascertain  with  more  exactness 
what  reductions  might  be  made.  He 
found  they  had  considerably  increased 
since  last  year  upon  the  cttil  establish- 
ment of  tne  navy.  He  contrasted  the 
great  advance  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  salaries  of  the  civil  department,  with 
the  slow  progress,  and  in  some  respects 
diminution  of  the  pay  of  the  military  de- 
partment.  As  an  instance,  he  mentioned 
the  lieutenants  of  the  1st  and  2d  rates, 
whose  pay  was  6y.  a  day  in  1094,  and  was 
still  the  same,  subject  to  the  deduction  of 
the  income  tax.  The  hicrease  altogether 
in  the  civil  department  appeared  to  be 
500,000/.  He  thought  the  men  engaged 
in  harbour  duty  might  be  discharged. 
He  also  suggested  that  a  saving  might  be 
made  by  reducingpart  of  the  press  ganes. 

Mr.  R,  Ward  waa  surprised  that  rae 
hon.  admiral  should  say,  (hat  there  was 
an  addition  of  500,000^.  on  the  civil  de- 
partment of  the  navy  estimates  above  those 
of  last  year.  On  the  contrary,  the  addi- 
tion on  the  whole  of  the  estimates  did  not 
amount  to  much  more  than  half  the  sum. 
In  a  great  many  articles  there  was  a  con- 
siderable diminution,  on  account  of  so 
many  ships  of  the  line  having  been 
launched  last  year,  which  rendered  it  un- 
necessary to  build  many  more  this  year; 
there  was  also  a  diminution  in  the  expence 
of  the  sea  fencibles,  and  in  the  article  of 
transports.  There  was  so  much  additional 
business  in  the  civil  service  that  the  in- 
crease of  Rdlary  was  necessary,  but  the  \n* 
crease  here  was  not  above  20,000/,  There 
was  also  some  advance  in  the  office  of  the 
admiralty  records,  which  had  been  ad- 
mirably recrulaied  by  the  exertions  of  Mr. 
Pindns.  There  was  an  increase  necessa- 
rily in  the  victualling  department,  owing 
to  the  excess  in  the  army  victualling. 
He  contended  against  the  policy  of  reduc- 
ing the  navy,  which  was  at  present  in  so 
much  splendour,  and  which  would,  he 
faoped,  always  be  the  terror  of  our  ene- 


roiew.  TFhe  fleeia  of  Sptin  wenr  in  a 
dubvMv  3Mi«e,  and  \bm  largest  teet  might 
be  raised  at  Antwerp-^-and  this  night  be 
mors  dangerous  than-  any  others  Hiere 
was  an  addition  of  enemies  in  the  Noitbv 
and  it  was  necessary  to  have  our  fleets 
there  to  protect  our  wiMie.  The  il^et  of 
Rossia  was<  increasing,  and  the  fleet  of 
Sweden  might  be  turned  against  us,  though 
there  was  bo  sentiment  of  hostility  fronp 
that  country  at  present.  The  iMnish 
fleet  was  also  to  beceftsidcred.  All  thest 
considerations  shewed  the  necessity  of 
keeping  up  the  English  fleet  We  mu#K 
be  able  to  cope  with  the  navies  of  tfie 
whole  world.  Besides'  those  regolafrly 
employed,  there  ought  to  be  a  body  of 
reserve;  the  advantages  of  which  hail 
been  already  felt,  rn  the  case  of  tite  Co- 
penhagen expedition,  in  the  facility  witll 
which  ships  had  been  sent  to  t%e  Tagus; 
and  in  bringing  off  the  army  of  sir  J. 
Moore.  The  possibility  of  a  ruptui«  with 
America,  was  also  fib  beconsideiid,  though 
>  he  did  not  know  that  there  were  any 
symptoms  of  that  at  presents  Ya  every 
view  it  was  proper  to  keep  op-  the  esta« 
bliffhment. 

Captain  Parker  was  adverse  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  harbour  duty  men,  and  to 
the  discharge  of  old  seamen.  It  might 
be  very  injurious  to  the  service.  The  im* 
press  was  serviceable,  not  only  in  procnr* 
ing  men,  but  in  preventing  desertion. 
**  Lord  CocArone  rose  and  said:  Sir;  In* 
disposition  has  prevented  me  from  sub* 
mitt  ing  to  the  consideration  of  this  llbuie> 
those  matters  respecting  which  I  had  gWen 
notice,  and  the  same  cause  bas<  disablM 
me  from  paying  that  attention  to  the  Navy- 
Estimate,  which  I  should  have  done,  and 
which  I  might  have  done,  had  thta  mi* 
mate,  completed  !h  Feb.  7,  been  priMed 
and  delivered  to  us  in  proper  timoi  instead 
of  a  few  days  ago,  ibr  which,  however,  I  sup- 
pose, there  was  some  weighty  reason.  Not« 
withstanding  these  disadvantages,  enoagh 
will  probably  appear,  to  shew  t4le  natniv 
of  the  thing,  and  first,  as  to  the  mantfesi 
injustice  ofthe  pension  list.-^An  adminif, 
worn  out  in  the  service,  is  superannuated 
at  410/.  a  year,  a  captain  ofthe  navy  tft 
219/.;  while  the  clerk  ofthe  ticket  office 
retires  on  700/. -—The  widow  of  adminri 
sir  Andrew  Mitchell  has  one  third  of  the 
allowance  to  the  widow  of  a  commia>- 
sioner  of  the  navy. — Martha,  widow  of 
admiral  Bonrmaster,  75/.;  Mary  HaoK 
mond,  a  commissioner's  widow,  SOOi, 
Elisabeib,  widow  of  captain  Blake,  001.; 
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EHmbethf  widovr  of  commissioner  Lane^ 
30b/.*-Poar  daughters  of  the  gallant 
captain  Courtenay*  12L  lOi.  each ;  daugh- 
ter  of  admiral  air  Andrew  Mitchell*  23/. ; 
two  danghters  of  admiral  Epwort^  25L 
each  ;  dfaughter  of  admiral  Keppe),  25/. ; 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  captain  Mann,  who 
was  killed  in  action^  23/. ;  four  children 
of  admiral  Moriarty,  25/.  each. — ^Thos  IS 
daughters  of  admirals  or  captains>  several 
of  whose  fathers,  fell  in  the  service  of  the 
country,  receive  from  the  gratitude  of  the 
nation  a  sum  less  than  dame  Mary  Sax- 
ton,  the  widow  of  a  commissioner.*— This 
pension  list  is  not  formed  on  comparative 
rank  or  merit,  length  of  services,  or  any 
rational  principle,  but  appears-  to  be  de- 
pendant on  parliamentary  influence  alone; 
for  lieutenant  Ellison,  who  lost  his  arm,  is 
allowed  91/.  5s.;  and  captain  Johnson, 
who  lost  his  arm,  has  only  4-5/.  125.  6</.— - 
Lieutenant  Arden,  who  lost  his  arm,  has 
91/.  5s.;  lieutenant  Campbell,  lost  his  leg, 
has  40/. ;  and  poor  lieut.  Chambers,  who  lost 
both  his  lefirs,  has  only  80/.  while  sir  A. 
S.  Hammond  retires  on  1,500/.  per  ann. 
—The  brave  sir  Samuel  Hood,  who  lost 
his  arm,  500/. ;  while  the  late  secretary 
to  the  Admiralty  retires,  in^  full  health, 
with  a  pension  of  1,500/. — To  speak 
less  in  detail,  32  flag  officers,  22  cap- 
tains, 50  lieutenants,  180  masters,  io 
surgeons,  23  pursers,  91  boatswains,  97 
gunners,  202  carpenters,  41  cooks,  cost 
the  country,  4,028/.  less  than  the  net- 
proceeds  of  the  sinecures  of  lord  Arden, 
U0,$5SL  ;  Camden,  20,586/. ;  Bucking- 
ham, 20^693/. — ^All  the  superannuated 
admirals,  captains  and  lieutenants,  have 
but  1,012/.  more  than  earl  Camden's  si- 
necure.-—All  that  is  paid  to  all  the 
wounded  o£Sicers  of  the  British  navy  and 
to  the  wives  and  children  of  those  dead  or 
killed  in  action,  does  not  amount,  by 
214/.,  to  as  much  as  lord  Arden's  sine- 
cure alone,  20.358/.-— >What  is  paid  to 
the  mutilated  officers  themselves,  1 1,408/. 
I6s.  is  but  half  aa  much.— -Is  this  jus- 
tice ?  la  this  the  treatment  which  the 
officers  of  the  navy  deserve  at  the  hands 
of  those  who  call  themselves  his  Majes- 
ty's government  ?  does  the  country  know 
of  this  injustice  ?  Will  this  too  be  defend* 
•d  ?  if  I  express  myself  with  warmth  I 
trust  in  the  indulgence  of  the  House ;  I 
cannot  suppress  my  feelings.  Should 
thirty  one  commissioners,  commissioners 
wives,  and  clerks,  have  3,899/.  more 
among  tiiera,  than  all  the  wounded  of- 
ficers of  the  navy  of  England  >    I  find, 
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upon  examination,  that  the  Wetlesleya 
ceive  from  the  public  34, 129/.,  a  siun  eqoal 
to  426  pajr  of  lieutenants'  lees,  ca^ulaied 
at  the  rate  of  allowance  lor  lieutenant 
Chambers'  leg. — Calculating  by  the  pen* 
sion  far  captain  Johnson's  arm,  viz.  45/.,. 
lord  Arden's  sinecure  is  equal  to  the  va* 
lue  of  1022  captain's  arms.— -The  mar- 
quis of  Buckingham's  sinecure  alone,  tu 
the  net,  will  maintain  the  whole  ordin^try 
establishment  of  the  victualling  depart- 
ments at  Chatham,  Dover,  i^ibrahar, 
Sbeerness,  Downs,  Heligoland.  Cork,  Mal- 
ta, Mediterranean,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,. 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  leave  5,4^/-  in  the 

treasury. Two    of  these   comfortable 

sinecures,  would  victual  the  officers  and 
men  serving  in  all  the  ships  in  ordinary 
in  Great  Britain:  viz.  in  117  sail  of  the 
line,  105  frigates,  27  sloops,  50  hulks. 
—Three  of  them  would  maintain  the 
dock  yard  establishments  at  Portsmouth 
and  Plymouth;  and,  by  the  addition  of  a 
few  more,  would  amount  to  as  much  aa 
the  whole  ordinary  establii^hments  of  the 
royal  dock  yards  at  Chatham,  Wool- 
wich, Deptford,  and  Sbeerness ;  and  the 
sinecures  and  offices  executed  wholly  by 
deputy  would  more  than  maintain  the  or- 
dinary establishment  of  all  the  royal  Jock 
yards  in  the  kingdom.  To  return  to  this 
pension  list  :  I  observe  that  pensions 
given  by  the  Whigs  to  commissioners, 
clerks,  and  others,  whom  they  forced  out 
to  make  room  for  their  friends,  amounted 
in  13  months,  to  about  1,508/.  more  than 
the  present  administration  have,  by  this 
list,  given  away  in  nearly  three  years  that 
have  elapsed  since— And  the  right  ho* 
nourable  gentleman,  (Mr.  Ponsonby,) 
who,  two  nights  ago  made,  so  pathetic  an 
appeal  to  the  good  sense  of  the  people  of 
&gland  against  those  whom  he  was  pleas- 
ed tCLcall  designing  men  and  demagogues, 
actually  receives  for  having  been  13 
months  in  office,  a  sum  equal  to  nine 
admirals,  who  have  spent  their  lives  in 
the  service  of  their  country  ;•  three  times 
as  much  as  all  the  pensions  given  to  all 
the  daughters  and  children  of  the  ad- 
mirals, captains,  lieutenants,  and  other 
officers  who  have  died  in  indigent  cir- 
cumstances or  been  killed  in  the  service ! 
and  as  much  as  would  pay  the  officera 
and  men  employed  in  the  fifteen  hulka 
of  the  line  in  ordinary.— From  the  mi- 
nute expences  noticed  in  this  estimate^ 
viz.  for  oiling  clocks,  killing  rats,  and 
keeping  cau,  I  should  have  supposed  that 
great  care  was  taken  to  have  it  very  cor- 
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rod.  It  v»a%  iberafave,  with  mncb  Mir« 
prise,  I  .found  the  oame  of  oij^  worthy  and 
neapected  grandoiother,  the  widow,  of 
the  late  captain  Gilchrist  of  the  navy, 
continued  on  the  list,  as  recoiviiig  lOOi. 
per  annam,  though  she  ceased  to  exist  8 
years  ago  !*~I  <haU  dweil  no  longer  oq 
this  subject  than  just  to  notice^  that  while 
^all  thjs  profuse  waste  of  the  public  money 
is  going  on»  the  builders  in  our  naval 
yard^  on  whose  ability  and  attention  so 
much  depends,  have  only  720/.  per  annum 
3alary«  that  is  only  20/.  more  than  a  re- 
tired clerk  of  the  ticket  office.  The 
petty  perquisite  of  a  silver  cup»  given  to 
them  when  they  launched,  and  thereby, 
added  a  ship  to  the  British  navy>  ,was 
taken  from  them  as  a  saving  to  the 
nation,  by  the  mischievous  and. contemp- 
tible admiralty  of  1802.  Such  are  tne 
pretended  savings,  by  which,  when  any 
are  m^de,  the  country  is  duped.-«>Were 
there  a  prospect  of  success,  I  could  point 
out  to  a  con\miltee  of  the  House  some 
savings  worthy  attention. — ^The  canvas 
department  (though  by  no  means  free) 
yet,  least  supported  by  political  influence, 
18  probably  ithat  in  which  .the  ab.uaes 
might  be  most  easily  corrected.  I  will 
undertake,  to  prove  that,  by  adopting  can- 
vas of  a  better  quality,  a  saving  equal  to 
one-fourth  of  the  British  navy  may  be 
mad^ — a  savings  equal  to  the  additional 
income  tax  imposed  by  the  Whigs.  The 
remaining  three-fourths  of  the  ships  will 
be  more  effectual  thap  the  whole,  their 
velocity  will  be  increased  upwards  of  half 
m  mile  in  seven  miles  ;  and  thus  every  one 
will  be  enabled  to  capture  those  ves^^els 
which  at  present  escape  from  them  all  ; 
^$  beside  its  bad  quality,  the  enemy  know 
our  ships  of  war  from  foreign  ships  by« 
the  colour  of  the  canvas,  consequently  run 
away  the  moinent  they  pi^rceive  our  black 
sails  rising  above  th^  horison  ;  a  circum- 
fl|tance  to  which  they  generally  owe  their 
safety,  even  more  than  to  its  open  texure. 
I  have  observed  the  meridian  altitude  of 
the  sun  through  the  fore  topsail,  and  by 
bringing  it  to  the  horizon  through  the 
foresail,  ascertained  the  latitude  as  cor- 
rectly as  otherwise  I  could  have  done. 
Any  man. who  knows  black  from  white 
can  .distinguish  the  difference,  as  you  will 
perceive  by  the  colour  of  ti)e  samples 

which  I  now   shew    you. Thii  (the 

white)  is  used  by  the.  Spaniards,  Portu- 
guese, Dutch,  Russian,  D»uish,^Anierican, 
m  fact  by  all  ships  except  ours.  .  The  dif- 
ference of  price  iias  been  stated  as  an  ob- 
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ject,  (contemptible  idea  f)  ^Tbe  pnttiy 
inorease  of.  cost  will  be  more  -than  tion^ 
pcnsaled  by  the  superior  wear  of  tho>cam 
vas,  independent  of  its  strength, 'on  whiob; 
eonsequeatly,  depend*  the  saibty  of  thm 
ship,  and  tM  preservation  of  the  lives  4>f 
all  on  board.  1  shall,  no  ^oubt,  hear  It 
urged,  that  a  remedy  is  about  v&  beap-^ 
plied ;  and  so  it  hat  been  ever  since  1  can 
reroensber :  but  remedies  and  redress  aft 
public  boanfs  are  sought  in  vain;  and  so 
It  is  with  respect  to  the  hardships  noticed 
by  an  honourable  admiral,  imposed!  on 
old  and  wounded  sailors  by  the  harbour 
duty;  which  is  jastiyconi^idered  by  them 
as  oppressive  in  the  highest  degree,  more 
grievous  than  all  the  other  hardships  to 
which  they  are  subject.*— Should  the  latter 
days  of  a  life,  spent  in  the  service  of  th« 
country,  be  those  in  which  the  severest 
duty  js  imposed,  and  that  too,  when 
wounds  and  infirmities  have  rendered  men 
unequal  to  the  task  ?  One  person  who 
contends  for  its  continuance  says  it  is  a 
laborious  duty^  and  must  be  executed. 
This  reason  is  conclusive^  in  .my  mind, 
why  it  should  not  be  imposed  on  those, 
whose  infirmities  have  rendered  them  on* 
equal  to  the  task.  No  good  conduct,  or 
character  from  his  captain,  can,  nnder.thv 
present  system,  free  an  old  seaman  from 
this  misery.  I  well  remember  the  sad. 
case  of  William  Farley,  an  infirm  pcky 
officer;  a  man  of  respectable  character, 
in  my  own  ship,  who,  I  think,  had  been  in 
IS  general  actions,  and  aboot  20  yeai'S  in 
the  service;  he  was  sent  to  be  invalided, 
that,  by  a  change,  his  impaired «  health 
might  be  restored,  and  that  he  might  pass 
his  latter  days  in  peace.-^He  was  con* 
demned  to  harbour  duty,  but  obtained 
leave  to  return  to  his  ship.  After  a  time, 
being. still  unable  to  do  the  smallest  duty 
in  the  ship,  he  was  again  surveyed  :  the 
same  decision  passed.  Whether  this  hap- 
pen^ a  third  time,  I  do  nnt  recollect ;  but 
of  this  I  am  certain,  that  he  died  on  board 
off'  Brest.  My  gunner's  mate  (I  think 
hisn^me  was  Ford)  was  invalided  too  for 
this  heart- breaking  service,  and  such  was 
bi«  abhorrence  of  it,  that,  by  permission 
of  the .  lords  of  the  Admiralty,  he  pro* 
cured  two  substitutes  who  cost  him  901.  a 
sum  equai  to  all  that  with  the  greatest 
Gsconomy  he  could  save  in  ten  years  front 
his  pay.  Is  such  a  recompence  for  ser* 
vices  ?  .If. meant  as  a  benefit,  as  asserted 
by  one.officer,  it  should  be  optionable  and 
not  compulsive.  If  grievances  exist,  they 
shouljd  be  examined  into  and  redrefsed, 
3  T 
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thai  M  Ibe  niod»  to  pttveni  bad  pnirn^ 
%««Acet  or  conplaiiita.  We  bave  faeani 
Biucb  about  ^*  deluding''  tbc  public ;  an 
unrotuided  ctakemeot  can  injure  only  tbe 
indtTidual  who  makes  it.  These  stibiecti 
are.  worthy  of  being  examined  b^  a  Com* 
mittee  of  the  House,  or  a  deputation  f  sueh 
as  was  ordered  lately  to  Sombrero.*^Ai- 
Ihougb  perhaps  not  immediately  qrisiDg 
ottt  of  tnat  part  of  the  Naval  £stMiate« 
wfayrh  ia  before  us»  I  may  be  permitted  to 
ask  why  are  not  the  Ships  abroad  paid,  as 
well  as  the  Army  }  W^at  inconyenience 
Mwuld  result  i  We  scruple  not  to  export 
large  sums  for  other  parpoaes,  less  bene- 
ficial  to  the  country  than  the  exertions  of 
our  seamen,  whose  money  ia  annually  in* 
eluded  in  the  Naval  Estimate^  although  it 
k  not  paid  to  them.-^iTfae  petty  officers 
and  seamen  in  the  East  and  West  Indies^ 
Cape  of  Grood  Hope^  Mediterrattean,  Ame- 
rica, in  iact»  every  where  abroad,  do  not 
>ecei?e  one  shilling  of  pay  until  they  are 
permitted  to  return  to  &igland»  often  after 
an  absence  of  twelve  or  fifteen  years  !-^ 
The  Boston's  crew,  who  formed  one  lialf 
of  ray  ship's  company,  joined  the  Pallas 
with  nine  years  pay  due,  although  the 
Boston  had  been  all  that  time  within 
about  fourteen  days  sail  of  England  I  I 
ahould  like  to  know  where  all  this  money 
ia  lodged  ? 

Mr.  IVetkdt^  Pole  said,  that  tbe  noble 
lord  who  had  just  sat  down,  bad'  made 
one  of  tbe  most  extraordinary  speeches, 
that  he  believed  had  ever  been  delivered 
in  that  House,  upon  the  question  of  the 
Navy  Estimates.  The  noble  lord  had 
oocnpied  the  time  of  tbe  Committee  with 
disottsstng  a  variety  of  topics,  which  had 
no  connection  with  the  points  then  under 
consideration,  bu^  which  it  seemed  of  late  to 
be  thought  necessary  to  bring  before  the 
public  on  all  occasions,  and  which,  in- 
deed, had  been  so  ol^n  obtruded  upon 
the  House,  that  they  bad  become  quite 
trite  and  hackneyed.  He  had  represented 
ministers  as  totally  regardless  of  economy, 
and  as  distributing  public  rewards,  not 
fer  public  service,  bat  for  the  gratification 
of  party  feelii^,  and  for  the  promotion  of 
party  purposes.  He  certainlv  should  not 
folJow  the  noble  lord  through  all  his  de- 
iriattons  from  the  subject  then  under  con- 
aiderution,  but  he  would,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  Committee,  make  seme  ob- 
servations upon  the  .very  few  remarks 
which  had  fallen  iron  the  noble  lord  upon 
the  real  question  befoM  the  committee. 
The  noble  lord  bad  diKussed  the  na?y 


pensicto  list  ina  manner  thii  did  notto- 
pear  to  him  to  be  wry  candid.  Tne 
noble  lord  had  stated  diflnrent  cases  from 
the  pension  list,  but  he  had  omitted  what 
in  lairnBSB  he  ought  to  have  mentioond, 
vis.  the  dates  of  the  cases  which  bo  had 
quoted,  because,  the  Committee  must  be 
aware  that  a  constderaUe  variation  had 
taken  place  in  the  value  of  monf  v>  and 
that  what  would  have  been  a  oonsidorable 
proviuon  thirty  years  ago^  certainly  wae 
not  so  at  present ;  but  the  noble  ?ova  had 
cited  all  tbe  cases  as  if  they  were  of  recent 
date,  and  as  if  the  present  administraliois 
were  answerable  for  them  all.  He  would 
venture,  however,  to  contend  that  no  in* 
stance  could  be  found  in  which  the  pre* 
sent  board  of  Admiralty  had  not  in  grant- 
ing rewards  to  offioers  for.  wounds  whicb 
they  had  received  in  the  service,  or  in 

groviding  for  the  families  of  deceased  of« 
cers,  gone  as  for  as  they  were  justified 
by  precedent,  and  in  many  instaneea  hm 
would  take  upon  him  to  say,  higher  pen* 
sions  had  been  lately  given  than  had  ever 
been  known  before;'  The  Admiralty  acted- 
in  all  cases  upon  ooo  regular  uniform  ays- 
tem;  when  an  application  was  made, 
they  ordered  an  investigation,  and  pro* 
ceeoed  according  to  certain  roles  laid 
down  apportioning  the  reward  according 
to  the  rank  and  sufiering  of  the  perMn 
who  claimed  tbe  reward,  without  regard 
to  any  other  consideration.  For  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  assertions  upon  this  subject^ 
he  would  appeal  to  any  naval  officer  ia 
the  House,  and  he  was  sure  that  not  one 
of  them  would  assert  that  the  present  or 
anjr  board  of  Admiralty,  had  ever  sufiered 
their  decisions  upon  cases  <^ this  kind  to 
be  influenced  by^  foelings  of  a  politicid 
nature.  If  the  Admiralty  did  in  any  caaer 
deviate  from  the  strict  letter  of  their  duty, 
it  proceeded  from  their  anxiety  to  make 
as  large  an  allowance,  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  would  possibly  admit.  He  would 
now,  with  the  permission  of  the  Conmit* 
tee,  advert  to  some  of  the  cases  whicb 
had  been  mentioned  by  the  noble  lord. 
One  of  them  was  that  of  captain  Oicl0on« 
whose  pension  had  been  represented  aa 
by  no  means  adequate  to  the  sofleringn 
he  had  undergone.  The  facts  of  this  ease 
were  simply  these;  Captain  BicksoiS' 
when  a  lieutenant,  had  disitaguished  hrai* 
self  by  a  very  gallant  exploit,  ia  which 
he  was  severely  wounded.  The  Admi- 
raltj,  npuB  that  occasion  did  every  thing 
that  was  in  their  power  to  do  ;  they  im- 
mediately promoted  him  to  the  rink  of 
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eMafluader,  iad  dnywiMti  vpoo  kin  bit 
Ml  ptj  u  a  Jfetenm^  and  yet  tbt  noble 

tsMs^et  one  e&rding  graandof  charge 
ttgeftnl  te   Admiiwjr*     Another*  case 
iMttioned  bjr  tba  noble  lord»  was  thai  of 
ndoifaid  Moriaity'a  children,  whoae  pen- 
atom  ha  coniiderad  aa  inaofficient;   bet 
wbta  the  Oammitlee  was  infermed  of  the 
rani  circamstanoesof  thiscaaoy  they  woold 
oia  Aal  the  noble  lord  bad  as  little  ground 
forcensore,  as  he  had  in  the  former  on^. 
The  nobk  hnd  kneir  that  the  ividow  or 
of  an  admiral,  were  not  entitled, 
J,  to  any  pension.    It  was 
teosidy  howe'^d'y  upon  anmifal  Mioriarty  s 
4es(th>  that  his  children   had  been  left 
father  in  distressed    circumstances,  and 
apon  application  a  pension  of  l€Ol.  per 
annum  was   grafted  to    them.  ^  Larger 
|>easieaa  bad  ceitafaily  been  granted,  bat 
that  was  where  the  adiaha4  had  fallen  in 
action  when  employed  In  actire  service, 
ar  had    been  particolarly  distingoisbed. 
Admiry  Moriarty  did  not  die,  while  on 
aacita  tevtice,  nor  had  he  ever  been  at 
aea,   as  an  admiral.     Another  circum- 
aiance  with  which   the  noble  lord  had 
Iband  faalt,  and  upon  which  he  had  hrid 
«articttlar  stress,  was,    that  sir  Andrew 
Hammond  had  been  petaiitted  to  retire 
upon  ItKOL  per  year.    Mr.  Pdle  sald« 
wit  it  really  was  with  the  atmost  aste- 
aishtaent  that   he  heard  the  noble  lord 
tUtgt  this  as  a  ground  of  chafge*    Sir  An- 
drew Hammond  was  a  vaterao  of  My 
years  sUBJidiliff.    XKil^llft  the  fortner  part 
af  that  peried  he  had  been  aaiployed  m 
^e  aM»t  aKiita  serrice  $  he  had  dteiio- 
aaished  himself  upon  many  occaslsns,  and 
had  deservedly  acquired  a  blah  repumtimi. 
fiHfidg  the  latter  part  of  his  professional 
Mb  his  tiaie  had  been  derotsd  to  the  ser- 
tfte  of  his  country,  ia  dischargiag  the 
^Btiefc  of  the  ciril   part  of  the  naval  de- 
]>artaient.      l%e  noble  hnd    himself,  a 
{professional    man,    could    not  be   igno- 
rant of  the  eminent  and  fanportant  ser- 
vices of  sir  Andrew  Hammond  as  Comp- 
iioHer'  of  the   nary,  and  therefore  he 
ought  to  have  been  one  of  she  laiatnen 
to  censure  goremment  Ibr  permitting  this 
vstmgaiahcd   officer   to  retiia  afVer  50 
year*  acttre  and.  meritorious  eetrice,  with 
a  Comfortable  and  bonoarable  prorfsion. 
The  nbbfe  lord  had  also  atpressed  great 
dibsatisfaction  at  the  sntoount  of  the  pen- 
sions granted  to  the  aridaws  of  ihe  com* 
aiiananers  of  the  navy,  a4iich  he  tonsi- 
dMidasaiadltoolafgei    TheComteitce 
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aoastder>  that  the  aoea- 
BiiMiflBaffS  af  the  navy  weia  cfaesea  (rom 
the  captaina  af  the  navy,  af  long  standing 
for  their  knowledge  of  tha  civil  part  of 
tiiat  service,  and  that  whan  they  accepted 
the  office  of  a  oemmissioner,  they  gare 
ap  tha  eeiolaments  aad  the  honours  of 
their  pvofessioni  and  ha  was  vary  sere  that 
unlem  the  temt^ation  of  «  pension  of  SCO/, 
a  year  for  their  widawa»  was  held  out  to 
them,  very  few,  iadeed,  who  were  qualified 
for  the  office,  naaid  conaent  to  accept  it. 
This  was  the  ground  upon  which  these 
pensions  weia  granted,  and  be  was  toa- 
vinced  that  the  Coauaittee  would  be  of 
opinion  thas  the  money  area  wisely  and 
beneAcialty  laid  out  for  the  publk  ser- 
vice.     Wnh  laaard  to  those   pensions 
which  the  noble  lord  chnsidered  as  being 
Sao  small,  he  begged  leave  agwit  to  state, 
that  dbe  present  heard  of  Admiralty  was, 
upon  all  occasions,  aaxiaos  to  go  as  far 
as  they  possibly  could  in  bestowing  re- 
wards^ and  upon  some  ocoaaions  they  had 
availed  themselves  of  particalar  arece* 
dents  to  grant  more  than  aras  strictly  ja^ 
tified  by  geaeral  usa^i    In  additio'ti  to 
the  pension  list,  the  Imurd  of  Admiraky 
had  last  year  brought  forwani  aa  eststb- 
lisbment  of  a  compassionate  list»  siasilar  to 
that  which  had  been  formed  for  the  arm  v, 
thereby  evincina  the  anxiety  they  ^t 
for  the  comfort  of  the  fismitfes  ef  the  offi- 
cers of  the  navy.    Mr.  Pole  observed^ 
that  the  noble  lord  had  breught  aH  his 
observations  upon  the  Pension  Ltet  to  this 
resuk;   that  it  was  dear  that  the  merits 
af  officers  ware  left  wholly  out  of  tha 
qaertion,  and  that  nothing  bat   parlia* 
aientary    interest   and.  iaBuence    could 
gain  any  like  justice  for  any  officer,  how- 
ever mcritoriobs  his  services  might  be; 
that  all  rewards  were  apportioned  ae- 
Contiag  to  interest,  aiid  that  the  services 
of  the  navy  were  wholly  overlooked,  un- 
less they  Were  put  forward  by  the  par- 
liamentary friemh  of  the  minister.    NoW 
this  assertion  of  the  noble  lord's  was  most 
extraordiitary.    That  such  an  accusation 
ahoald  be  brought  forvrard  by  the  nobfe 
ford,  astonished  him  taiore  than  the  same 
sehdment  could  have  done,  coming  firom 
any  other  quarter.    That  noble  ford,  Wbo 
Was,  in  his  own  person,  the  strongest  ex- 
ample that  could  be  produced  of  the  in- 
justice of  the  accusation  he  had  brought^ 
against  the  government.     For  he  would* 
venture  to  assert,  without  fear  of  being 
contradicted,  that  there  never  Was  att  ill- 
stance  ef  more  ample  justioe  bemg  done 
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to  the  merils  of  any  o(Bder,  or  of  more 
tignal  and  complete  rewards  being  con- 
ferred  for  any  services,  #  than  had  been 
granted  to  the  noble  \on\  himself  by  the 
Admiralty,  when  lord  Molgrave  presided 
there ;  and  yet  the  noble  lend  was  one  of 
the  most  violent  parltamentary  opponents 
of  that  very  Admiralty.      Mr.  Pole  said 
he  was  one  of  those  who  set  a  high  value 
upon  the  services  of  the  noble  lord.     lie 
had,  at   the   time   they   were   achieved, 
thought  them  most  briiUant,  and  bethought 
so  still.    But  brilliant  and  distinguished 
as  they  were>  he  would  take  upon  him  to 
say,  that  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  House, 
in  the  navy,  or  out  of  doors,  that  did  not 
think  that  the  most  ample  and  complete 
rewards  had  been  conferred  upon  the  no- 
,ble  lord  for  those  services,  and  he  be- 
'lieved  if  the  navy  had  any  colour  of  com- 
plaint against  the  Admiralty  on  that  oc- 
casion, it  was  rather  that  they  had  done 
too  much  ibaii  too  little.     That  iha  not>le 
lord,  therefore,  should  be  the  periion  to 
assort  in  this  House,  that  no  officer  could 
have  justice  done  htm,  or  could  hope  for  a 
fair  reward  for  his  services,  excepting  he 
was  a  parliameniary  follower  of  ministers, 
was  certainly  most  lingular  and  incoro- 
prehefisible.     The  noble  lord  in  his  ob-' 
serv^tions  upon  sinecure   pensions  con- 
ferred upon  public  men  or  their  families, 
.  for  various  services,  had  endeavoured  to 
bold,  up  the  House  to  the  public  as  a  set 
of  men  actuated  solely  by  views  of  pri- 
vate interest,  and. incapable  of  any  senti- 
ment of  pubMc  virtue,  applying  his  ob- 
.  s^ryatious  to  both  sides  of  the  House«  and 
his  animadversions  on   the   mode  of  re- 
warding the  wants  or  alleviating  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  navy  equally  to  all  adminis- 
.  trations.— The  noble  lord,  afler  the  very 
extraordinary   comments  which   he  had 
made  upon  the  Pension  List,  had  thought 
proper  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  Wel- 
lesK  y  famii Vi  of  which  he. (Mr.  Pole)  was 
a  member.    And  the  noble  lord  had  as- 
serted  that  the  Wcllesleys  received  from 
.  the  public  no  Jess  than  34^000/.  a  year,  in 
sinecure    places,   and   had  proceeded  to 
make  a  most  extraordinary  calculation  of 
the  number  of  arms  and  legs  which  that 
sum  would  compensate  for,  accorduig  to 
the  system  of  the  Pension  List.     In  an- 
swer to    the  noble   lord's  assertion,   be 
begged  to  state  to  the  Committee,  that 
there  was  po  member  of  the  Wellesley 
family,  except  the  noi)le  lord  at  the  head 
of  it,  who  possessed  any  sinecure  office. 
That  noble  lord  certainly  did,  many  years 


ago,  receive  tkerevenioiliof  asinecare  oH- 
fice  (which  had  since  faUeii  in)  when  he 
was  about  to  go  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
world,  in  a  most  arduous  and  importane 
public  situation.    He  was  at  that  time  in 
a  delicate  state  of  health,  and  had  a  large 
family.     Whether  that  noble  lord,  in  the 
distant  service  on.  which  he  then  wrat» 
had  discharged  his  duty  with  advantage 
to  the  state,  he  must  leave  to  the  deciHoii 
of  the  House  and  of  the  country.  *    Whe- 
ther the  other  branches  of  the  Wellesley 
£imily  who  were  now  employed  in  the 
public  service,  had  discharged  their  ditiy 
with  advantage  to  the  country,  it  did  not 
become  him  to  decide, *but  he  would  wil- 
lingly submit  every  part  of  their  conduct 
to  the  judgment  of  the  House  add  of  the 
country.      With   respect  to  himself,  he 
never  had  held,  nor  ever  would  hold  a 
sinecure  office,  but  he  never  would  sufier 
any    aspersion  to  be  thrown  from   any 
quarter  upon  any  of  his  family,  withoot 
boldly  and  fairly  meeting   it.      He  de<-^ 
spised  pecuniary  considerations  as  mach 
as  the  noble  lord  or  any  of  bis  conoectiooa, 
or  any  other  person  whatever.      In  the 
latter  pdrt  of  ihe  noble  lord's  speech,  he 
.had  made  some  observations  'upon  sulv 
jects  c6nnected  with  the  practical  part  of 
his  profession,  and  had  displayed  that  de- 
gree of  information  and  ingenuity  which 
every  body  allowed  him  to  possess.    Dar- 
ing the  period  that  he  had  the  hoiioar  of 
holding  a  situation  at  the  Admiralty,  be 
had  frequently  the  advantage  of  hearing 
the  noble  lord's  sentiments  upon  practice 
professional  points,  and  the  nohle  lord,  he 
trusted,  would  do  the  Admiralty  and  him 
the  justice  to  admit,  that  his  opinions  had 
been  listened  to  with  that  degree  of  at- 
tention and  respect,  to  which,  upon  such 
subjects,  they  woukl  be  always  entitled. 
He  could  not  sit  down  without  again  ex* 
pressing  his  regret  that  the  noble  lord  tiid 
not  consult  his  own  natural  good  under- 
standing instead  of  suffering,  himself  to  be 
guided  by  others,  who  were  perpetually 
leading   him  a^ay.      There  was,  to  be 
sure,  a  considerable  degree  of  eccentri- 
city in  the  noble  lord's  manner,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  had  so  much  good  British 
stuff  about  him,  and  so  much  knowledge 
of  his  profession,  that  he  would  always  be 
listened  to  with  great  respect;    it  was 
therefore  the  more  to  be  lamented  that 
be  did  not  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own 
good     understanding,    instead  of   being 
guided  by  the  erroneous  advice,  or  adopt- 
ing the  wild  theprifl^  of  others.    He  ad* 
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bad  only  been  UAOOfiM.    The  excev. 


IrdMid    ./.    200,000  >  .  '      ' 

pSte^'::;;.:..... ^>^ 

Joint  Charge...  ^50,566,000 
SbPABATS  CttAEOSS. 

Lojatty  Loan - 3IZS' 

latefeHoiiExcJwqtterBilU... 1,600,000       ^  ^  ^^ 

— —    1,618,776 


Total  SappliCt 58,185,(H)0 

Irith  Proportioo 6,106,000 

England  ...  46,079,000' 

tnili  Proportion  of 

je:50,566,000  5,936,000 

Ditto  Civil  iMt  and  other  .  ,^^  .v^ 

charge  178,000  6,106,000 

To  meet  these  Supplies,  the  Ways  and 
IVIeans  were  as  follows  :— 

WAYS  AND  MEANS. 

Annual  DaUes ^l'^*^ 

Surplus  Cooaolidated  Fund  1809    2,661,602 

Ditto 1910 4.400,000 

WnrTesei  *^'^?!I*22X 

tottery 550,000 

Exehaquer  Bills  ♦5,311.600 

VoterfCiedit  2'222'222 

jjna V a,ooo,ooo 

^£46,223,202 
«  The  Eauheqoer  Btlla  funded  in  the 

present  year  amount  to 8,311,600 

The  like  amount  to  be  itsued  for  the 

lerTiceof  1810,  will  be  applied. 
To  dischanre  Vote  of  Credit 

BUIsl809 3,000,000 

Towaids  the  Supply  of  the 

y«ar Z^.., 5,311,600 

8,311,600 


of  tbe  receipts  abore  the  asieuinent  of  the 
year  waa  consequently    2,S5l,23S/.     It 
would  not»  however,  be  reasonable  to  cal- 
culate upon  ao  large  a  receipt  in  the  pre- 
sent year,  as  the  excess  of  the  receipta 
above  the  actual  assessment  consisted  of 
arrears  of  former  years  which  bad  beea 
collected  with  great  activity  and  success. 
Such  indeed  had  been  the  activity  nsed 
in  the  collection  of  tbe  arrears,  thaWtheie 
were  now  pone  4ae  of  a  later  date  than 
the  year  1807,  and  the  particular  arrears^ 
which  now  appeared  to  be  doe  were  aa. 
follows :  for  the  yearl807,the  arrears  wero/ 
409,923/.;   for  the  year  1808,530,308/.; 
for  the  year  1809.  1,540,750/.;  and  for 
the  present  year  6^241,405/.     This  last 
sum,  however,  could  not  properly  be  called 
arrears,  as  the  assessment  for  the  year 
laiO  was  made  up  to  the  5th  of  ApriV 
which  was  only  last  month,  and  that  as- 
sessment was  now  in  the  regular  xrourse  of 
collection.    It  wa^,  therefore,  hard  to  state 
whether  there  were  any  arveare  properly 
belonging  to  the  year  1810.    Smce  the 
year.  1804  there  had  been  granted  on 
account   qf    the  war    taxes    altogether 
115,880,000/;  of  which  there  had  been 
received  107,441,478/.  leaving  a  total  ar- 
rear  of  8,437,522/.  of  granU  unsatisfied. 

This  balanee  boveter  wis  to  be  de- 
doeled  from  .the  anear  of 
menti  ontstandiag  at  tbe  same 
riod 


»•*..«»....• 


9L326,00e 
8,437,522 


The  total  of  ways  and  means,  as  the 
Committee  must  perceive,  would  afford 
a  surplus  of  141,202/.  above  the  total 
amount  of  the  supplies. 

Having  thus  laid  before  the  committee 
a  genera?  statement  of  the  total  amount  of 
granU  of  supplies  and  of  the  ways  and 
meuis  to  meet  them,  it  became  his  duty 
next  to  make  some  observations  on  the 
different  items.  As  to  the  first  two  items  of 
the  ways  and  means,  it  did  not  occur  to 
him  that  it  was  necessar]r  to  make  any 
particular  observations  with  respect  to 
them  at  present.    But  with  respect  to  the 

war  taxes,  he  felt  that  it  would  be  incum- 
bent upon  him  to  state  to  the  House  those 

reasons  which  made  him  conceive  himself 

warranted  in  taking  them  at  the  amount 

that  he  had  stated.    The  war  taxes  had 

lau   year   produced    22,707,000/.     The 

produce  of  the  tax  upon  property  actually 

paid  into  the  treasury  in  the  last  year  was 

13,751,233/.  of  which  sum  the  aieesament  1  Making  i4«cther 


Lsaving  a  balance  asfllieaMe  to  the 

To  wbich  was  also  to  be  added,  the 
amount  of  tbe  war  tea  on  tea,  for- 
merlypnrtponed •- •         400,000 


lUal  of  the  sum  to  be  added  to  the 

He  now  came  to  consider  of  the  war 
taxes  of  custoBtia  and  excise,  and  in  doing 
this  he  wouki  take  the  average  of  the  last 
three  years. 
Of  «be  year  1806  the  pindnoe  was....^.  9,018,201 

TiM  year  1809  piodnced 8.806,895 

TVe  year  1810 « 9,356,309 

Total jf.27,181.405 


Of  wMcb  the  average  was 

And  this  he  would  take  as  the  amount 
.  of  the  total  reeeipli  of  tbe  enrtooH 
and  e]|ciwforihepfeieBt  year;  |o 
which  add  the  torn  before  mention- 
ed, as  the  awfttnr"*  of  tlie  pro- 
perty tax,  ta  the  same  amount  as 
last  year 


9,060,00©' 


11,400,000 
20,460,00e 
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iortjl  a  faH  acoMiM  of  the  state  oftlieir 
lAin  was  j^rodaced  and  itiTastigated. 
Hie  law  positiYd^  reqair^^  that  before 
any  diviaend  was  made  of  their  profits, 
ahej  ihould  clear  their  accounts  witli  the 
yablie ;  and  yet,  althoagh  no  such  clear- 
aoca  had  been  made,  the  company  were 
iMfwdhriduig  on  their  last  years  profit  lOf 
par  eant.  He  hoped,  theicfore,  the  House 
:Mttld  come  to  some  decisire  issue  upon 
the  sttbject. 

Mr.  €Snm  said  there  was  one  topic  fi*om 
Mich  the  hoB.  gant«  generally  abstained 
whea  speaking  of  Uie  affliirB  of  the  com- 

Eiy ;  aamely,  the  jnstice  due  to  them. 
t  (Mr.  Graat,)  howeTer«  woald  main- 
tain, that  they  had  a  Jast  claim  to  a  Tery 
considerably  balance  in  their  fayour>  that 
the  true  balance  dae  to  them  in  1 808,  was 
IfSOOflOOL  and  that  the  company  had 
sierer  acceded  to  the  statement  as  laid 
down  by  the  honourable  gentleman.  They 
desired  only  to  appeal  lo  the  justice  of 
the  House ;  they  asked  only  a  fiur  exami- 
nation of  their  accounts,  and  if  any  ba- 
lance should  appear  due  to  them,  that  they 
night  receiTe  it.  It  was  said  on  a  recent 
occasion  that  the  doors  of  that  House  should 
be  opened  wide  to  petitions,  and  he  hoped 
the  India  company  were  as  fairly  entitled. 
So  the  extension  of  such  an  indulgence 
SMI  any  other  description  of  people.  If 
any  money  was  due  to  them  it  ought  to  he 
paid.  The  hon.  gent,  he  was  sure,  would 
not  contend  that  no  balance  was  due ;  and 
he  trusted  the  House  of  Commons  would 
not  close  its  ears  against  jast  claims  ofiered 
sn  respectful  language. 

The  {^tmceltor  qf  the  Exchequer,  in  an- 
'Swer.to  some  allusion  from  Mr.  Creevey 
srith  respect  to  his  interference  in  the 
last  claim  of  the  company  for  a  loan  of 
two  millions,  said  he  had  eot  encouraged 
the  company  in  that  application  by  any 
thing  like  a  pledge  of  the  sanction  of  the 
gtMremment ;  nor  by  any  opinion  that  the 
^aantry  at  large  would  &Tour  it ;  but  what 
the  House  of  Commons  woald  do  upon  a 
petition  submitted  to  them  he  could  not 
say.  It  did,  however,  appear  to  him,  that 
the  caespany  had  a  rigbtto  an  opportunity 
t^  hatingtheir  claims  fairly  examined  and 
Of  altably  adjusted. 

Lord  A.  Hamilton  expressed  himself  as- 
toniAed  at  tius  petition.  He  had  formerly 
•abjeded  to  the  grant  of  asooey'  to  the 
Bast  India  company,  nnless  IhO  wrposition 
of  tbsir  afflkka  was  .laid  befim  the  House. 
Ha  now  wished  flir  that  tXpoiWion,  before 
ha  graoiod  my  aMre*   Tht  wholo  ae- 


I  counts  snd  transactiona  wore  kiA  doim 
and  closed  by  the  Committees  in  1805  and 
1808,  and  be  was  sarprised,  after  barings 
read  their  i«ports»  diat  die  right  hon«  gen- 
tlemen oppostte,  an  the  partof  go^mmmenti 
should  be  fbond  to  usant  to  any  new 
claim. 

Mr.  Whitbrettd  said,  although  the  w- 
eounts  between  the  gorermnentand  the 
India  company  had  not  been  ooooplololy 
ItqnidatM,  balances  ought  to  be  strack 
from  time  to  time*  The  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite  to  him  had  said,  that  theeoaipany 
did  not  think  themseWes  Mrly  dealt  by 
in  the  last  settlement  of  dieir  account. 
The  president  of  the  board  of  controoi 
was  the  same  person  then  as  now ;  ao 
was  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
They  made  no  objection  to  the  former 
settlement;  and  if  that  was  their  opinion 
at  the  time>  «he  did  not  see  what  right  the 
company  had  now  to  come  forward,  and 
claim  anew  InTestigationuponan  account 
already  settled  two  years  ago.  The  right 
hon.  gent,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche* 
quer  said,  that  on  the  former  occasion  he 
withheld  his  own  countenance  from  their 
claim.  But  had  they  no  opportunity  of 
conTereation  with  him  since?  Had  they 
not  before  received  his  formal  refusal  to 
support  their  claim ;  and  yet  two  years 
after  the  account  ^M^  closed,  they  were 
allowed  to  come  forward  with  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  right  hon.  gent,  and  again 
set  op  their  claim,  which  he  consider^  as 
unfoir  and  unadmtsaible  by  the  puhlie. 

Mr.  R,  S.  Dnndfu  said,  the  hon.  gent, 
was  right;  he  (Mr.  Dondas) did  at  that 
time  state  tKat  ttie  account  iirasclosed^  and 
the  reason  was,  that  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  1805  was  proceeded  on  by 
that  of  1808,  and  the  East  India  company 
denied  the  justice  of  the  conclusions  of 
that  Committee,  and  complained  of  their 
injustice  in  refosing  to  a(lmit  their  claim. 
They  thci«fore  now  came  to  the  House 
for  relief,  and  that  was  the  basis  of  their 
present  petition.  A  claim  was  some  time 
since  toade  hy  a  person  *of  the  post-office, 
who  complained  of  the  injustir^  done  lo 
him  20  years  ago,  and  no  ohjection  was 
made  by  the  House  to  entertam  and  in« 
vestigaie  that  claim  :  therefore  he  could 
see  no  reason  why  this  petition  should  not 
be  received  and  attended  to.-— The  motion 
was  then  agreed  t4. 

[MaioaCARTWatOHY's  PrriTTota  roaBa- 
roan  Hit  PAteLf  AVBHT,  &c.]  Mr.  WkMttttd 
said  he  hekl  in  his  band  a  IVtitioo  from  a 
gentleman,  who  snbscribod  himidf  a  FVto* 
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h^JdMrofBugliil;  bm  btCm  Im  pledtfM 
hMMetf  to  preseBi  tlie  pelilioii  he  hadT  lirsl 
re«d  it  0¥«r«  in  order  to  escertam,  wlMber 
there  was  ie  it  loch  oQentiTe  nwlter  m 
woqM  preclude  him  from  preaentiAg  it 
He  found  however,  according  to  bte  jodg* 
meot»  that  it  was  altogether  unexception- 
able, and  in  Hs  matter  and  terms  eyeiy 
way  decorous  and  respectful  He  had 
tlierefore  no  hesitation  in  doing  what  was 
his  duty  in  presenting  that  Petition  to  the 
House.— The  petitioner,  major  Cartwright/ 
was  a  gentleman  of  such  welt  known  pri- 
-vate  worth  ond  respectahiHty,  that  it 
woald  be  the  less  necessary  for  him  to  ad- 
vance any  thing  upon  the  score,  of  that 
gentleman's  individual  claims  to  their  at^ 
tention.  It  was  notortons,  that  he  had 
apent  a  long  and  valued  life  in  a  steady 
and  systematic  pursoH  of  the  great 
national  object  of  PlEirKamentary  Reform ; 
and  that  a  better  character  wit&  regard  to 
integrity  and  patriotiam  did  not  exist. 
The  right  hon.  pent,  might  not  think  as 
highly  of  the  claims  of  this  gentleman. 
If  so  however,  it  must  be  clear,  that  he 
differed  from  his  colleagues  in  the  Ad- 
miralty, who  had  promoted  lieutenant 
Cartwright,  after  being  AS  years  a  lieute- 
nant in  the  British  Navy,  and  at  the  age 
of  70,  made  him  a  master  and  commander. 
With  respect  to  the  allegations  contained 
in  the  Petition,  with  many  of  them  he 
cordially  concurred ;  upon  some  of  them 
he  doubled ;  and  from  a  few  of  them  he 
dissented ;  as,  however,  they  had  been  all 
stated  in  terms  and  in  a  manner  unobjec- 
tionable, he  could  not  allow  his  dissent 
from  a  few  positions  in  it  to  interfere  with 
what  he  considered  his  duty  in  presenting 
the  petition. 

The  Petition  was  then  brought  up 
and  read  bv  the  clerk  at  the  table.  It 
stated,  "That  certain  doctrines  which 
have  of  late  been  maintained,  and  certain 
decisions  which  have  of  late  been  come  to, 
in  the  House,  have  at  length  placed  the 
.long  agitated  question  of  a  Keform  in  the 
Bepresentation  of  the  people  in  Parlia- 
ment in  a  point  of  view,  in  which  it  can- 
not be  rightly  contemplated  without  af- 
fording a  demonstration  that  the  sole  alter- 
native left  our  country  is.  Parliamentary 
Reform,  or  National  Ruin  :  bow  can  the 
peiitioner  speak  the  emotions  of  his  heart; 
what  language  can  express  his  sentiments ;, 
when  he  thinks  of  lire  astonishing  decision 
by  which  the  House,  in  the  night  between 
the  I  tth  and  12th  days  of  May  1809,  ab- 
folutely  refused,  by  a  majority  of  $10 


against  95,  toin^ire  tatb  the  crininal  ae*- 
caaatioay  brought  by  a  member  in  Ma 
place,  against  viscount  Castlereagb  and 
another  member,  tme,  for  having  sold  for 
a  wm  of  money  a  leat  in  the  House,  and 
the  ether,  fbr  a  connivance  at  such  sale  r 
the  petitioner  was  the  more  shocked  at 
the  said  decision,  aa  the  viscount  Castle- 
reagb  had,  not  long  bef>re,  when  under 
the  examinatioh  of  a  Committee,  confemedF 
an  attempt  Ie  obtain  fbr  another  phice* 
man  a  seat  in  the  House,  by  what  to  th^ 
petitioner  appears  a  double  corruption,  in 
bartering  for  it  an  East  India  wrttership« 
which  an  act  of  parliament  had  fbrbiddeir' 
to  be  so  disposed  of;  when  seats  in  di» 
Honse  are  bought  and  sold,  the  people^ 
their  lawSi  and  liberties,  are  bougnt  and 
sold :  aHhoogh  there  be  not  in  human 
speech  words  by  which  the  thoughts  of 
the  petitioner  on  this  the  decision  of  the 
House  can  be  expressed,  he  cannot  dismisa 
the  subject  without  saying,  but  disclaim- 
ing any  idea  of  being  mdecorous,  that . 
such  treatment  of  the  people  is  beyond  en* 
durance :  after  such  a  decision,  and  afler 
inquiry  into  the  criminal  charge  in  ques- 
tion has  been  resisted  on  the  ground  of  the 
sale  of  seats  being  as  notorious  ^  the 
sight  of  the  Sun  at  noon  day,  the  peti- 
tioner cannot  remain  silent  on  those  truth* 
of  the  constitution  by  which  the  dangerouir 
error  of  the  decision  of  the  House,  the 
shocking  profligacy  of  selling  seats,  and 
the  audacity  of  vindicating  it,  most  be 
made  manifest :  in  order  to  this,  the  House- 
is  requested  to  contemplate  the  three  seve- 
ral species  of  sovereignty  with  which  we 
are  familiar ;  namely,  nrst,  the  original 
inherent  and  proper  sovereignty  whiG|i 
necessarily  resides  in  the  entire  mass  of 
the  nation ;  secondly,  the  legislative  sovc^- 
reignty,  which,  by  delegation,  resides  in' 
a  Parliament  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons 
(being  the  most  conspicuous  and  impor- 
tant feature  of  that  constKution  by  which' 
our  nation  has  consented  to  be  governed  ;) 
and,  thirdly^  that  executive  sovereignty,' 
which,  by  a  farther  delegation,  resides  iii 
the  sole  person  of  the  King :  if  the  peti« 
tinner  has  conectly  distinguished  the  lite- 
ral from  the  figurative  significations  of  the 
word  sovereignty,  it  will  be  discovered^ 
that  a  Commons  House,  after  deducting 
only  the  royal  fomily,  the  temporal 
nobles,  and  a  few  ecclesiastics,  is  Intend- 
ed ezclosively  to  represent  and  to  per- 
sonify the  national  Majesty :  it  will  als9 
be  discovered  that  such  a  House  of  Piur* 
liament  is  peculiarly  the  depositpry  of  thu 
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QAtion's  liberty,  thc^  gii|krdi&D  of  iU  pro- 
perty, the  organ  of  ita  will ;  and  that,  in 
fact,  it  is  the  yital  piart  of  the  state ;  where- 
fore it  oiiffbt,  on  every  principle  of  reason 
and  political  wisdom,  in  an  especial  man- 
ner to  be  securely  fenced  around,  fortified, 
and  at  all  points  defended  by  the  solemn 
auctions,  and  the  awful  terrors  of  appro- 
priate   laws   against  high    treason;    for 
treason  is  a  betraying  of  the  state ;  and 
the  first  and  the  highest  treason  is  that 
which  is  committed  against  the  const itn- 
Uon :  But,  instead  of  the  majesty  of  the 
nation  being,  thus  enthroned,  instead  of 
this  palladium  of  its  liberties  being  thus 
guarded,  the  nation  sees  the  House,  which 
ought  to  be  an  object  of  universal  confi* 
dence,  respect,  and  veneration,  exposed  to 
every  abuse  that  can  undermine,  to  every 
violation  that  can  degrade,  to  every  vice 
that  can  pollute,  and  destroy  it :  The  peo- 
ple see  it  abandoned,  as  a  common  prey, 
to  the  factious  borough  patron  and  the 
trading  adventurer,  to  the  unprincipled 
sharper  and  the  unfaithful  minister,  to  the 
Asiatic  nabob,   and  even  to  the  hostile 
j^uropean  despot,  who  all  know  its  seats 
to  be  vendible  wares,  in  which,  through 
the  agency  of  certain  panders  of  corrup- 
tion, they  can  place  their  agents ;  that  the 
agent  of  a  French  kiug's  mistress  had  once 
a  seat  in  the  House  is  within  the  remem- 
brance, as  at  the  time  it  was  within  the 
knowledge,  of  the  petitioner,  and.it  is  well 
I^nown  that  at  one  time  the  nabob  of  Arcot 
purchased  for  his  agents  seven  or  eight  of 
those  seats :  the  learned  Biackstone  hath 
said,  that  with  regard  to  the  elections  of 
knights  citi:fens  and  burgesses,  we  may 
observe,  that  herein  consists  the  exercise 
of  the  democratic  part  of  our  constitution, 
for  in  a  democracy  there  can  be  no  exer- 
cise of  sovereignty  but  by  suffrage,  which 
is  the  declarjtion  of  the  people's  will;  in 
all  democracies  therefore  it  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  regulate,  by  whom 
and  in  whu  manner  the  suffrages  are  to 
be  given,  and  the  Athenians  were  so  justly 
jealous  of  this  preronative,  that  a  stranger 
who  interfered  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
people  was  punished  by  their  laws  with 
death,  because  such  a  man  was  esteemed 
IjTuilty  of  High  Treason,  by  u^urpins  those- 
rights  of  sovereignty  to  which  he  had  no 
title;  in  Eoglami,  where  the  people  do 
not  debate  in  a  collective;  body,  bat  by 
Representation,  the  exercise  of  this  sove- 
reignty consists  in  the  choice  of  represen- 
tatives; so  the  petitioner  contenos,  that 
virbera  a  minister  of  the  crown,  or  a  peer 
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or  other  dialoyal  person,  ettlmr  by  purahnse 
or  barter,  by  nomination  or  undue  in- 
fluence, seats  a  member  in  the  Houie^  he 
by  usurping  a  right  of  sovereignty,  to 
which  he  has  no  titl^  is  guilty  of  High 
Treason,  and  that  every,  species  of  buying^ 
and  selling  of  seats,  and  the  interference  of 
any  person  whatever^  for  corrupting  or 
for  violating  the  freedom  of  election^  is 
consequently  High  Treason,  and  ought  as 
such  to  be  guarded  against  by  express  law: 
Such  treasons  are  far  more  deadly  than 
that  which  even  strikes  at  the  life  of.  the 
executive  sovereign,  as  in  law  the  king 
cannot  die,  so  were  one  king  to  be  slain 
another  must  instantly  succeed,  nor  woold 
the  throne  be  for  a  moment  vacant,  but  a 
murdered  constitution  has  no  successor, 
when  that  perislies  there  is  national  ruin, 
and  the  betrayed  people  drag  on  in 
chains,  in  misery,  in  vice,  and  slavery,  a 
degraded  existence  :  having  then,  lived  to 
see  a  distinct  charge  of  selling  a  seat  in 
the  House  met  by  a  vote ;  and  inquiry  into 
that  treason  borne  down  by  a  majority, 
we  have  -seen 'enough,  had  we  seen  nought 
else,Ho  prove  that  the  sole  alternative  leli 
our  injured  and  not  respected  country* 
is  a  radical  reform  in  our  representation 
or  a  final  extinction  of  our  liberties :  be- 
tween taxation  and  representation  there  ia 
in  the  English  constitution  and  in  the.Eng- 
lish  mind  an  inseparable  union,  aod  Par* 
liament,  as  it  is  easy  to  demonstrate,  can- 
not, constitutionally,  have  duration  beyond 
one  year:  Wherefore  the  petitioner  so- 
lemnly protests  and  appeals  against  all 
treasons  in  the  sale  or  barter,  or  disposal  of 
parliamentary  seats,  and  against  violating 
in  any  way  the  freedom  of  election,  as 
well  as  against  the  present  unconstitutional 
inequality  of  representation  and  long  Par- 
liaments,, as  the  chief  causes  of  all  the 
calamities  our  country  has  at  any  time  ex- 
perienced since  Uie  incomplete  reforma- 
tion of  our  government,  effected  by  the 
revolution  in  the  year  1688,  and  as  the 
causes  more  especially  of  unnecessary  war, 
a  state  of  things  most  prolific  of  patronage, 
abuse,  and  taxation,  to  which  such  a  de- 
rangement of  our  system  holds  out  to  cor- 
rupt ministers  a  perpetual,  and.  as  it  should 
seem,  a  resistless  temptation  :  When  it  ia 
said  by  any  member  of  the  House  that  a 
Reform  in  Parliamentary  Keprescntation 
cannot  lighten  the  burthens)  of  the  nation, 
the  people  must  have  indeed  a  new  feel- 
ing, they  must  feel  their  undcrstandinga 
insulted^  they  know  tliat  their  burthena 
may  be  lightened,  they  know  that  the  in* 
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dreue  of  thpm  iD»y  be  j^rBveoted^  iIm^f 
know  tbmt  sodi  a  Reibm  only  titenty 
yetrsagDmigfatf  and  probably  wonld,  bava 
srerted  a  war  tbat  baa  bnrtbened  tbe 
nalion  wkb  an  additional  debt  of  nearly 
<KX>  ttittioiis*  md  added  forty  millionB  a 
year  to  its  tasea:  Tbe  flagrant  violationa 
of  tbe  elective  rigbta  of  tbe  nation,  the 
.tbamefal  inequality  of  repreaentatioo,  and 
the  onconatitntional  leagth  of  parlia&ienta> 
as  well  at  the'  acduicing  of  members  from 
ihair  fidelity  to  the  people  bv  places  and 
peiuiQiH  ff^  the  cr^  being  obviouly 
wrong  against  the  constitution^  against  the 
principles  of  our  law,  against  justice, 
against  reason,  against  decency,'  and  ut- 
terly sobversive  of  public  liberty,  big  with 
every  species  of  ruin,  whether  pecuniary, 
political,  or  moral,  and  tending  no  leas  to 
the  subjugation  of  these  islands  to  a  foretgn 
conqueror  than  to  the  debasement  and' 
misery  of  the  people  and  their  posterityi 
constitute  a  grievance  truly  intolerable  : 
wherefore  the  petitioner,  deprecating  all 
that  metaphorical  and  contemptible  so« 
phistry  about  the  constitution,  by  which 
wicked  men  endear  oar  to  exhibit  as  a 
mystery  that  which  our  tunve  unlettered 
ancestors  framed  as  a  plain,  pracdcal,  and 
honest  rule  of  govehiment,  trusU  tbat  the  ^ 
House,  as  early  as  may  be,  will  originate 
a  law  fiM"  extending  representatioh  to  the 
same  limit  as  direct  taxation  in  support  of 
the  poor,  the  church,  and  tbe  state,  fordis- 
tribmng  that  representatioa  with  justice 
and  impartiality,  for  bringing  back  par* 
liadienlsto  a  coostitotional  duration,  for  so 
ordering  the  elections  as  to  prevent  unne* 
cessary  trouble  and  expence,  as  well  as 
toflsnlt^  and  for  preservinj^  their  freedom 
and  completing  the  polls  m  one  day.  and 
likewise  for  protecting  from  treasonable 
tiolation.  by  appropriate  laws,  the  Ma- 
jesty of  the  nation,  as  it  ought  to 
be  personified  bv  the  House:  few  and 
simple  as  are  these  propositions,  thev 
woold,  as  the  petitioner  is  humbly  of  opi« 
nion,  do  moreror  our  country»  its  liberties, 
iuprosperity,and  its  glory,  inan  were  done 
for  it  by  Magna  Charta  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights :  here,  under  a  strong  persuasion 
that  tbe  evils  of  destroyed  representatioi^ 
had  arrived  at  their  acme,  this  appeal  to 
the  serigns  reflection  of  the  House  had 
actoall]^  been  cfoe^,  but  that  erroneous 
peifuasion  has  been  done  away  by  recent 
events,  which  bave  placed  before  the  na« 
tiort*s  wondering  eyes  those  evils  in  still 
mcn-e  terrrftc  shapes,  and  leading  to  stiH 
more  dreadfid  conseiineRces ;  on  the  rjues- 


iien  of  ondeined  privilege,  no-  aaalogms 
to  undefined  prerogative,  may  it  not  ba 
raspectfiilly  asked,  if  there  either  be  cor 
can  be  a  prerogative,  a  privilo^  beyond 
this*«a  power  of  acting  for  the  poblk 
good,  where  the  positive  law  ia  silent  ? 
and  again,  where  the  law  can  be  made 
to  speak,  .can  it  be  either  necesfary   er 
expedient,  or  safe,  that  there. should  be 
any  discretionary  prerogative  or  discre* 
tiohary  privilege  ?    If  the  kw  be  capable 
of  redressing  a  libelled  sovereign,  and  for 
that  cause  deny  to  the  King  a  privilege  of 
being  at  once  accuser,  jary,  judge,  and 
executioner  in  his  own  cause,  how  can 
such    irreconcileable    powers    be   justly 
claimed  by  either  of  tbe  other  two  branch^ 
of  the  legislature  ?-*And  would  not  aunioa 
of  such  powers  constitute  a  despdism  un* 
known  to  the  English  constitution,. and  re* 
voldng  to  reason?  But  leaving  to  the  se» 
rious  meditation  of  the  House  these  im* 
portant  questions,  in  whicti  tbe  legality  or 
illegality  of  their  warrant  against  sir  Fu 
Boraett  seems  to  be  involved,  allow  the 
petitioner  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  late  military  proceediuffs rising  out 
of  orders  issued  by  civil  autnorities,  and 
more  especially  to  the  act  of  breaking 
open,  with  a  military  force,  and  by  vio- 
Jenccj  the  boase  of  tlie  said  sir  F.  Bardett 
«^not  charged  with  either  treason  or  fo* 
lony  or  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  con* 
ducting  him  through  a  body  of  armed  soU 
diers,  drawn  up  in  his  own  hall,  to  a  car* 
riage  surrounded  by  an  army,  and  so  to  a 
prison  :  on  the  flagrant  illegaliiy  of  such 
an  outrage  on  an  EnsUsbman,  the  petitioner 
presumes  there  is  but  one  opinion  :  it  la 
personally  known  to  the  petitioner,  that 
two  days  prior  to  tbe  seizure  of  sir  F.  Bur* 
dett  as  aforesaid,  when  a  number  of  per* 
sons    assembled    before  his   door    were 
charged  with  being  rioters,  a  body  of  sol* 
diers  belonging  to  the  standing  army,  in 
military  array,  and  under  the  orders  of  a 
general  officer  then  present,  were'  em- 
ployed, and,  as  the  petitioner  humbly  con^ 
eeives,  illegally  employed,  to  keep  tbe. 
peace ;  and  he  believes  the  same  illegal 
mode  of  keeping  the  peace  was  persevered 
in  until  tbe  imprisonment  of  tne  said  sir 
F.  Burdett  was  accompHshed  :  A  standing 
army,  although  necessary  for  ofiensive  war 
and  the  protection  of  external  possessions, 
being  yet  altogether  unknown  to  the  law 
and  constitution  of  this  kingdom,  such 
army  not  constituting  part  of  the  civil 
state,  but  being  under  a  different  command 
and  subject  to  a  difierent  law,  cftimol  9S 
3U 
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vouree  be  a  legal  mstnunent  for  go^ratng 
the  nation;  that  is,  for  executing  any  pro* 
cess  of  the  law>  or  for  ministerially  per- 
forming any  act  of  a  civil  authority  for 
giving  effect  to  the  law,  even  although  such 
act  were  lawful  to  peace  officers :  When 
an  indiscreet  populace,  angered  by  viola- 
tfons  of  public  liberty,  or  other  cause,  as- 
semble together,  annoy,  by  any  species  of 
assault,  those  whom  tbey  consider  as  their 
oppressors,  none  can  deny  that  the  law  is 
vioIatetUand  the  peace  broken ;  but  those 
who  lead  out  a  standing  army,  in  full  mi- 
tary  array  and  equipinent,'to  restore  order, 
commit  a  violation  of  law  a   thousand 
times  more  criminal,  and  a  breach  of  the 
|»eace  ten  thousand  times  more   violent 
and  alarming :  A  rabble  of  idle  men  or 
unruly  boys  might  on  a  sudden  daub  our 
clothes,  demolish  our  window  glassj  and 
assume  a  momentary  authority  ;  but  an 
organized  posse  cwnitiUus  Would  instantly 
restore  peace,  and  the  dominion  of  the 
Jaw  ;  whereas, when  a  standing  army,*as* 
Burning  the  office  of  our  protector,  sub- 
jects U4  to  a  government  oft'  ball  and  bay- 
onety  thenindeed  our  constitution  is  foully 
itained,  liberty  is  stabbed,  and  the  law  it- 
self is  demolished  !  The  sword  may  indeed 
again  return  to  its  scabbard,  and  the  sol- 
.di^ry  retire  to  their  barrack  fortresses, 
'  but,  if  their  re-appearance  be'  to  depend 
on  the  discretion  of  any,  from  a  police 
magistrate  up  to  the  King,  is  not  this  mi- 
litary government  ?•  It  is  not'  surely  with 
discretionary    power   thus  despotic  that 
parliamentary  privilege,  forgetting  its- own 
ilefensive  nature,  will  claim  to  have  kin- 
dred, or  seek  to  hold  fellowship.      The 
English  government  is  itself  only  to  blame, 
if  its  legal  means  of  suppressing  riots,  by 
a  resistless  counly  power,  be  not  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  places,  in  perfect  readi- 
ness at  a  call  for  preserving  the  public 
tranquillity  ;  shall  it  claim  to  use  for  this 
purpose  the  military  force  of  a  standing 
^rray,  because  it  has  purposely  and  insi- 
diously kept  the  civil  power  in  a  state  uf 
inefTiciency  ?  Shall  it  first  cripple  the  law 
^md  then  claim  to  use  an  anny  for  our  go- 
vernment ?   If  then  our  rulers  have,  aud 
particularly  for   the    last    thirty   years, 
against  law,  against  remonstrance,  against 
exhortation,  intentionally,  left  the  counly 
|>owcr  which  is  vital  to  our  constitution, 
m    its  shamefully    neglected  state,  and 
liave  on  all  occasions  of  trifling  disorders 
in  our  streets,  disorders  tp  which  tiicir 
own  neglect  of  doty  gave  birth,  got  into  a 
constant  habit  of  illegally  introducing  the 


itanding  army  for  restoring 'qaie(,  what  i« 
the  obvious  inference  to  be 'drawn  from 
this  constant  practice  :   here  the  Uoase  rs 
implored  to  reflect  whether  without  beings 
misled  by  names  or  appearances  of  mny 
kind,  it  must  not  be  acknowledged  that  a 
state  is  in  reality  under  a  civil  or  under  a 
military  government,  as  for  the  ultinaate 
ioforcement  of  its  laws,  if  resort  be  bad  to 
a  civil  power  or  to  a  military  force,  and 
the  House  knows  that  civil  goTernment 
alone   is  free  government,  military    go- 
vernment rank  despotism:    having   thus 
eflttablished    the    principles -vvheieby   to 
judge,  the  character  of  the  proceedings 
for  executing  the  late  orders  of  the  House, 
will  now  be  easily  determined  ;   the  Ser- 
jeant at  Arms  solicited  and  obtained  for 
this  service  an  army,  including  all  tbe 
troops  .on  their  itiarch  from  country  qnai-> 
ters,  for  supporting  those  within  tne  me* 
tropolis,  the  whole  is  generally  believed 
to  have  exceeded  34',000  men,  beside  ao 
ample  train  of  .artillery,  a  greater  force 
than  that  with  which  an  English  King  de« 
feated  100,000  French  at  Creasy,  and  an 
army  which  in  this  instance  could  have 
no  other  object  than  to  overpower  or  to 
kill  all  such  as  might  have  attempted  ta 
resist,  by  force,  the  execution  of  the  order 
of  tbe  House ;   the  House  is  therefore  in- 
treated  to  give  mature  consideration  to  the 
following  queries :  If  a  standing  army  be 
unknown  to  the  law  and  constitution  of 
this  kingdom,  must  Hot  its  employment, 
under  pretence  of  inforciog  law,  be. in  fact 
(he  greatest  of  all  violations  of  law,  aodmn 
actual  subversion  of  the  constitution  ?  Is  it 
not  the  duty  of  every  man  within  the  ages 
of  1 5  and  60,  as  a  member  of  the  coontr 
power,  to  resist  by  force  a  breach  of  the 
peace ;  the  breaking  into  a  house,  or  any  act 
of  illegal  violence  against  a  ifellow  subject 
whether  the  peace  breakers  or  the  house 
breakers  or  other  violators  of  the  law  be 
or  be  not  soldiers }  If  any  person  or  per* 
son  defying  the   law  should  determine 
to  perpetrate  acts  of  illegal  violence  in 
open  rebellioti  againsi  law,  and  should^ 
.with  an  intent  to  overpower  or  to  kill  all 
persons  who  should  attempt  to  resist  tbem» 
put  themselves  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
mercenary  soldiers,  and  by  meani  of  such 
army  should  actually  carry,  their  illegal 
and  violent  designs  into  execution,  would 
|iot  this  be  of  open  deed  levying  war 
against  our  lord  the  King  in  bis  realm  ?  If 
not  such  levying  of  war  of  open  deed 
among  the   treasons   enumerated  in  the 
sutute  of  'Z3  Edward  III.  i  Must  not  tbt 
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kiMfng  of  any  of  the  people  by  an  army 
while  60  acting  be  murder  ?     Must  not  all 
th^  soldiery  oT  such  army,  present  at  any 
such  murders,  be  in  law  principal  ^^  ^velj 
as  those  under  whose  orders  they  should 
act  ?    Considering  how  much  the  soldiers 
of  a  standing  army  are  machines  and  in- 
struments in  the  hands  of  them  who  com- 
ihand,  must  not  those   who    give  them 
orders  be  the  most  criminal  parties  in  any 
sucl\  murders  f  And  whether  in  the  present 
circumstances  of  this  kingdom,  consider- 
ing the  immense  number  of  native  soldiers 
under  a  difTcrent  command  from  that  of 
the  civil  magistrates,  and  subject  to  a  dif- 
ferent law  from  that  of  the  civil  courts, 
and  the  vast  addition  of  foreign  merce- 
naries born  under  arbitrary  power,  and  as 
soldiers  doubly  enslaved,  a  military  des- 
potism, as  rigoroas  as  that  of  France,  can 
possibly  be  averted,   but  by  restoring  to 
fall  vigour  and  energy  the  county  power, 
as  thirty  years  ago  was  earnestly  recom- 
meuvled  and  urged  by  sir  William  Jones  : 
Wherefore  the  petitioner  trusts  that  in  the 
pVescnt  awful  crisis  of  our  country,  the 
Hocise  will  take  in  good  part  his  dutiful 
cxprstulatidns,  cheeiiuliy  relinquish  every 
unconstitutional  claim  of  power,  heal  our 
distractions,  and  preserve  our  liberties,  by 
exerting  all  its  energies  for  restoring  our 
two-fold    constitution  in  its    most    vital 
organs,  its  Commons  House,  and  its  Cban- 
ty  Power.** 

Mr.   Whithrcad  moved  that  the  petition 
do  lie  on  the  tabic. 

The  Chancellor  nf  the  Exchequer  said,  that 
after  the  recent  decisions  or  that  House 
upon  petitions  not  couched  in  respectful 
language,  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to 
do  any  thing  more  at  present,  than  merely 
to  atS'ert  to  two  offensive  parages  in  the 
petition  just  read,  %vhich,  in  his  opinion, 
were  conclusive  against  its  reception. — 
The  first  passage  was,  that  which  referring 
9  to  tite  vote  of  last  year  (the  decision  on 
Mr.  Madocks's  motion  of  last  session)  pro- 
nounced it  beyond  endurance.  The  other 
in  referring  to  the  vote  of  that  House  for 
the  committal  of  sir  F.  Burdctt,  charac- 
terised it  as  an  act  of  flagrsmt  illegality. 
Indeed,  if  the  House  were  to  encourage  the 
presenting  of  such  long  petitions,  from  an 
indvidoal,  as  that  then  presented,  it  may, 
for  the  future,  expect  to  have  others  present- 
ed lengthened  out  into  folios.  But  confm- 
ing  himself  to  the  tWo  insulting  passages 
to  which  he  alluded,  he  felt  himself  bound 
to  oppose  the  motioo  that  it  should  li«  on 
tbe  table. 


Mr.    Whithread  begged  to  assure    the 
House  that  it  was  \\h  firm  persuasion  that 
the   gentleman  whose    petition  he    pre-  * 
sented,  had  no  wish  either  directly  or  in- 
directly to  inauU  that  House.    From  such  a 
charge  the  chara^ter,the  whole  political  ca- 
reer of  the  pet  itioner,as  v  isible  in  his  actions, 
as  illustrated  hy  his  public  conduct,  and  ex- 
pressed in  his  writings,  ought  to  protect 
him.     His  only  object  was  to  take  consti- 
tutional means  of  putting  upon  record  his 
own  opinion  of  the  passing  events  of  these 
times.     In  stating  that  opinion,  the  peti- 
tioner felt  he  did  it  respectfully,  although 
he  would  not  consent  to  adapt  his  style  or 
regulate  his  sentiments  according  to  the 
newfangled  doctrines  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Excnequer  and  his  associates~-of  that 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who,  not  sa- 
tisfied with  his  opposition  to  throwing  the 
doors  cf  that  House  open  to  the  prayers 
of  the  people,  nor  with  his  fastidiousness 
as  to  the  language  of  petitions,  had  on 
that  night  found  a  new  ground  for  rejec- 
tion, merely,  because  the  petition  of  a 
subject  was  rather  of  greater  length  than 
was  ordinarily  presented,  and  that  conse- 
quently it  would  occupy  too  much  room 
upon  the  journals  of  that  House.     Tlie 
objection  made  to  the  words,  *'  past  endu- 
rance," could  not  be  for  one  moment  sup- 
ported.   A  House  of  Commons,  putting- 
the  conduct  of  the.  present  out  of  all  ques- 
tion, might  have '  done  and  had  actually 
done  things,  which  ought  not  to  have  been 
endored.     'If  the  fact  was  so,  ou^ht  not 
the    people    to    complain,    and   if   they 
thought  their  acts  intolerable,  why  dc* 
prite  them  of  the  opportunity  of  stating 
their  opinions,  that  they  were  so  ?  If  such 
a  state  of  events  had  taken  place  in  the 
country,  that  it  was  almost  its  general  opi- 
nion that  the  conduct  of  that  House  was 
past  endurance,  would  it  not  be  more  wise 
and  more  politic  to  'receive  the  petitions 
of  the  people,  acquainting  it  that  such  w&9 
the  public  opinion,  rather  than  by  a  de- 
nial'of  all  redress,  to  almost  urge  the  pen* 
pie  to  acts  of  open  violence  ?   Was  it  by 
the  denial  of  redress  and  the  refusal  ever  to' 
hear  tbe  public  complaint,  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer'  would  convince 
the  people  that  the  conduct  of  that  House 
was  to  be  endured  ?    You  may  put  the 
victim  upon  the  rack;  his  complaints  and 
cries  yuu  may  refuse  to  hear,  but  you 
cannot  prevent  death  to  take  place  in 
some  of  the  paroxysms  of  his  sufiering. 
It  was  so  with  that  House.     It  might  in- ' 
flict;  the  country  would  conplaio;  by 
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iM  UMng  aMed  Die  Ukbee  be  had 

jw(  iUted,  M  appliqable  to  the  ler- 

▼ice  ef  the  year 1,292,000 

iTbe  total  produce  of  the  war  taxes  for 

tfae  year  would  be  fouod  to  be 21,*752,000 

But  horn  thia  wat  to  be  deducted  tlie 

amonat  pladgod  for  tha  Loads  of  . 

1807  and  1^09 a.e40,000 

t^avlng  a  balance  for  the  year  of  ..^.19,512,000 

With  respect  io  tbe  lottery*  be  knew  on 
bonoiMible.  gentleman  opposite  htm  (Mr. 
Whkbread)i  was  still  positive  in  bis  in« 
tentton  of  opposing  the  raising  of  toy  sum 
of  money  whatever  in  that  way.      But 
whatever  weight  his  objections  might  ulti- 
xnately  have,  he  was  sure  the  honourable 
l^entleman  would  be  much   gratified  to 
And,  that  many  of  the  most  serious  evils 
which  were  formerly  attendant  upon  lot- 
teries, had  been»  in  a  great  measure,  if  not 
wholly,  removed  by  different  suggestions 
and    regulations  which  he   himself  had 
itiade.     The  new  plan,  of   having  the 
whole  lottery  drawn  in  one  day,  cut  up 
by  the  roots  that  system  of  insurance  upon 
the  drawing  of  the  lottery,  which  bad 
produced  such  mischievous  effects  among 
many  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  commu- 
aity.     When  the  drawing  of  the  lottery 
continued  many  days,  it  was  hardly  pos- 
sible to  i»revent  illegal  insurances:  and 
the  great  mischief  attending  them  was, 
that  the  poor  were  often  induced  to  risk 
all  that  they  were  worth,  «nd  esepose 
fbemselves  to  absolute  ruin,  in  the  hope  of 
I'ecovering  their  first  losses.    The  destruc- 
tion of  insurances  tlterefore  had  almost 
entirely  removed  those  evil  consequences 
which  had  been  complained  of  in  former 
lotteries.     He  did  not  think,  for  his  own 
part,  that  giving  up  the  lottery  altogether 
would  by  any  means  destroy  the  spirit  of 
gaming  among  the  lower  orders.      He 
thought  on  the  contrary,  that  it  ihight 
drive  many  of  them  to  modes  of  gambling, 
which  would  be  much  more  pernicious  to 
lhera>  as  partaking  of  the  evils  attending 
insurances,    without  the  slightest  possi- 
bility of  gain.    He  meant  tM  liule  goes, 
and  things  of  that  description.    He  trusted 
therefore  that,  when  it  came  to  be  argued^ 
the  House  would  still  be  of  opinion  that 
^thb  source  of  revenue  should  not  be  abao- 
aoned.  x 

As  to  the  large  sum  of  8,31  IfiOOL  in 
exchequer  *  bills  funded,  he  had  already 
stated  that  the  vote  of  credit  of  the  last 
year  had  been  defrayed  from  these  ex- 
chequer bills  And  as  to  a  vote  of  credit 
Car  Ibe  preRat  year,  he  did  not  tbiak  it 
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necessary  for  him  to  nse  any  particalar 
argumems  to  recomniend  it.  He  trtist«d 
the  House  would  perceive  the  necessity  of 
granting  the  usual  vote  of  credit  m  tbe 
present  state  of  the  country,  and  the  ctr- 
cnmstances  and  sitoatton  of  the  world  in 
general. 

He  caode  next  to  the  consideration  of 
the  loan,  consisting  of  eight  miiliooa  for 
tfae  service  of  Great  Britain,  and  four  mil- 
lions for  the  service  of  Ireland ;  and  be 
bad  the  satisfaotion  to  inform  the  com- 
mittee, that  he  had  contracted  for  the 
twelve  millions  that  morning,  on  teraia 
infinitely  more  favourable  to  the  public 
than  had  ever  been,  at  any  former  period^ 
known.  The  terms  he  bad  proposed  as 
the  basis  of  the  law,  were  to  give  lor  every 
100/.  subscribed,  130/.  in  the  3  per  cent, 
reduced  stock,  and  t6  take  the  bidding  in 
the  3  per  cent,  consols.  The  contract 
was  finally  completed  upon  an  offer  on  ttie 
part  of  the  contractors  to  take  10/.  7f.  6d. 
in  the  consob,  in  addition  to  the  1301.  re- 
duced annuities  for  every  100/.  sttbscribod, 
making  in  the  whole  140/.  ?«,  M,  for 
each  100/.  The  amount  of  interest  uppn 
the  money  borrowed  was,  therefore.  Dot 
i/.  4«.  3^.  per  cent. ;  so  that  the  loan  of 
twelve  millions  for  the  servica  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  was  thus  borrowed  at 
]5t.  T^d.  per  cent,  below  the  rate  of  legal 
interest.  The  total  charge  that  would 
arise  to  the  public,  including  the  sinking 
fund  and  the  charge  of  management  npon 
the  loan,  would  be  bat  5/.  1 3s.  per  cmt. 
The  committee  would  from  this  statement, 
be  enabled  to  appreciate  the  advantage 
derived  to  the  public  upon  this  loan,  by 
adverting  to  the  terms  upon  which  the 
loan  of  last  year  had  been  effected.  Gen- 
tlemen wouM  recollect,  that  the  loan  for 
the  service  of  the  year  1H09  had  been 
procured  at  an  interest  of  4/.  I^V.  tOc/.. 
and  that  such  terms  were  on  that  occasion 
looked  upon  as  most  favourable.  It  would 
be  seen,  therefore,  with  satisfaction,  that 
according  to  the  statement  he  hail  just 
submitted,  the  loan  for  the  service  of  the 
present  year  had  been  obtained  at  the 
rate  of  Bs.  Id.  per  cent,  interest  less  thait 
the  last  year,  and  it  would  be  for  the  com- 
mit^e  to  decide,  whether,  so  far  as  tha 
trsnsadion  was  connected  with  the  sitna« 
tion  of  the  country,  it  Mas  to  be  regarded 
as  a  proof  for  the  better  or  the  worse. 

(Hear!)  It  would  be  in  the  recolleciion 
of  the  committee,  tha'  at  a  former  period 
•>f  the  session  be  submitted  a  proposition 
to  the  House  for  funding  a  certain  proper* 
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ttonoftheetcheqoer  bills  omaCiiidiiig  in 
Che  5  per  cenU.  The  stock  cretted  by 
thatopemiofi^tdded  to  what  was  created  by 
the  transaction  of  the  loan,  constituted  tlie 
^holfr  amoont  of  the  addition  to  the  pub* 
lie  debt.  In  consequence  of  the  loan  there 
n^re  abated  in  the  3  per  cents,  reduced 
10,400J000L;  in  the  $  per  cents,  consols 
eSOjOOOf.;  making  a  total  on  account  of 
the  loan  of  11,230,000/.  Now,  if  this 
amount  were  to  be  added  the  stock  created 
on  account  of  the  funded  excheaoer 
bills  8.5BI,7fi7/.  it  would  give  a  total  of 
addition  to  the  public  debt  of  Great  Bri- 
tain in  the  present  year  of  ]9,8tl,7'/7/. 
The  charge  n>r  interest  upon  this  addition 
to  the  public  debt  wa»  on  the  3  per  cents, 
reduced  consols  336,000/.;  on  the  exche- 
<)uer  bills  funded  in  the  5  per  cents. 
4'i9,086/.;  forming  a  total  annual  charge 
of  765,086/.  To  this  charge,  however, 
was  to  be  added,  on  account  of  1  percent, 
ainking  fund,  198,1 17/ ,  and  on  account  of 
charge  of  management,  6,735/.  which 
woukl  make  the  whole  of  the  annual 
charge  to  be  provided  fbrj  including  the 
diflerf  nt  rates  of  interest,  and  charges  for 
thti  sinking  fund,  and  of  management, 
070  833/. 

h  now  became  his  doty  to  submit  to  the 
consideration  of  the  committee,  the  means 
by  which  he  proposed  to  meet  so  lar^  a 
supply  ;  but  he  had  first  to  bring  under 
ihe  observation  of  the  committee  the  fart, 
that  the  charge  upon  the  whole,  inrtosire 
of  every  expfoce,  was  but  5/.  \9i,  i\d.  por 
cent.  The  cause  of  its  being  even  so  high 
was  ohvmusty  to  be  found  in  the  tranvac* 
tions  for  funding  the  exchequer  bills  in  the 
5  per  cents.  Thus  he  had  stated  in  detail 
all  the  heads  of  the  ways  and  means  of 
the  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  con* 
iolidated  fund.  It  remained  for  him,  there- 
fore, to  put  the  committee  in  possession  of 
the  grounds  of  his  entertaining  a  reason- 
able prospect  as  to  the  produce  of  that 
fond,  ami  also  to  shew  why  he  did  not  pro* 
pose  to  take  the  surplus  for  the  prewnt 
year  at  more  than  4,400,000/.  The  total 
charge  upon  the  cm^^olidated  fund  for  the 
year  1810,  was  34,421,096/.  the  total  pro- 
duce of  that  fund  being  41,441,770/  up  to 
the  5th  of  April  last.  The  difierence, 
therefore,  between  the  charge  and  produce 
of  that  fund»  amounted  to  7,019,774/. 
When  thn  difference  was  so  large,  it  might 
be  matter  of  surprise  to  the  committee, 
that  be  did  not  estimate  the  surplus  for  the 
Irreeent  year,  higher  than  he  proposed  to 
An.    JBotfrom  thai  difiereniire  tJtmt  was 
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to  be  dedocted  the  deficiency  ef  the  pre- 
ceding year,  amoonting  to  S58,71S/.  and 
also  2,661,000/.  vrhich  had  been  already 
voted  in  the  piesent  session,  as  the  pro- 
duce of  that  fund  above  Ae  estimated  anr- 
plus  of  last  year.  These  dcdoctione  would 
reduce  the  difPerence  to  little  more  thaa 
the  sum  at  which  he  proposed  to  estimai* 
the  surplus  of  the  rand  for  the  present 
year.  He  had  next  to  acquaint  the  coo^ 
mittee  with  the  grounds  on  which  he  cal« 
culated  that  its  produce  would  be  nearly 
the  same  in  the  current  year.  The  con* 
solidaled  customs  in  the  year  ending  the 
5th  of  April  1810,  had  exceeded  their 
produce  in  the  antecedent  year.  This 
branch  of  the  revenue  had  produced  in 
the  last  year  5,251,449/.  whereas  in  the 
preceding  year  it  had  produced  but 
3,719,000/.  He  was  aware,  however, 
that  it  would  not  be  either  reasonable  or 
just  to  assume,  that  the  receipt  of  the  con« 
solidated  customs  would  in  the  present  be 
the  aame  as  in  the  last  year.  He  should 
take  the  average  of  the  two  years,  which, 
the  sum  of  both  being  8,970,449/.  would 
be4,4S5,22I/. 

The  amount  of  the  revenue  of  consoli- 
dated excise  he  proposed  to  take  at  what  it 
had  produced  last  year,  16^880,035/.  The 
total  amount  of  the  consolidated  customs 
and  excise  revenue  during  the  last  year, 
allowing  for  tlie  duties  on  tea  postponed, 
and  the  sugar  duties  transferred  from  the 
cufttoms  to  the  excise,  amounted  to  up- 
wards cf  '24,000,000/.  The  consolidated 
customs  ami  exci<ie  revenue  in  Ih08,  had 
produced  23,000,000/. ;  but  in  the  ac- 
counts for  the  last  year  there  was  a  bfaok 
left  for  the  duties  on  sugar,  in  the  last  quar* 
ter,  which  had  hot  been  received,  but  s^ich 
estimated  according  to  the  receipts  of  the 
preceding  quarters,  would  raise  the  re- 
ceipU  of  the  last  year  to  above  24,000,000/. 
or  24,476,000/.  iM>  that  the  receipu  of 
that  year  would  he  to  those  of  1 808,  nearly 
as  24  to  22,  and  to  those  of  1807,  as  24  to 
23,  and  if  the  receipts  ihoold  continue 
during  the  remaining  quarten  to  ejiceed 
the  receipts  of  the  last  year,  in  the  same 
proportion  a^  the  first  quarter's  receipts 
had  exceeded  the  receipts  of  the  corres* 
ponding  quarter  of  last  year,  he  had  a  cer* 
tainty  ol^  a  Tery  considerable  increase* 
It  would,  he  had  no  doubt,  be  a  aatisfae* 
tion  to  learn,  that  the  mak  doty,  in  which 
there  bad  been  some  foiling  ofl^  was  noir 
beginning  to  recovtr;  and  that  there  had 
been  an  increase  of  from  forty  t%  fiftjf 
thousand  poundi  in  the  lait  qnacter. 
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He  Qow  cmme  to  the  cansideratLon  of 
the  assessed  taxes.  Hie  produce  of  these 
taxes  last  year  was  6,459«000/. ;  but  upon 
comparing  the  receipts  with  the  actual 
assessments,  he  found  that  the  receipts 
were  considerably  more  than  the  assess- 
ments, an  increase  which  could  only  arise 
from  the  extraordinary  exertions  made  to 
collect  the  arrears.  The  amount  of  arrears 
last  year,  in  the  arreared  taxes,  was  not 
less  than  600,000/.  whereas  he  had  the 
satisfaction  to  inform  the  committee,  that 
the  whole  amount  of  such  arrears,  at  pre- 
sent outstanding,  did  not  exceed  300,0C)0/. ; 
a  state  of  progress  in  the  effectual  collec- 
tion of  these  taxes,  which  must  prove  to 
the  House  and  the  country  that  no  neglect 
at  least  had  taken  place  in  that  depart- 
ment. Making  allowance  therefore  for 
the  arrears  collected  within  the  last  year, 
he  should  take  credit,  on  account  of  the 
assessed  taxes,  for  5,860,000/. 

The  produce  of  the  stamp  duties  he  pro- 
posed to  take  at  the  amount  of  their  pro- 
duce  last  year,  being  5,193,000/.  The 
post-office  produced  1,194,000/.  and  as  it 
was  a  growing  revenue,  he  was  also  enti- 
tled to  take  it  at  the  same  amount.  There 
were  several  other  minor  branches  of  re* 
Tenae  arising  from  pensions,  land  tax, 
hawkers  and  pedlars  and  imprest  monies, 
which,  adde^  to  the  various  sources  of  re- 
venue he  had  before  enumerated,  would 
carry  the  receipts  of  the  consolidated  fond 
to  35,357,000/.  The  sum  which  had  been 
tran^erred  to  the  consolidated  fund  from 
the  war  taxes  on  account  of  the  loans  of 
1807  and  1809,  amounted  to  2,240,000/. 
amiually;  so  that  the  whole  receipts  of 
the  consolidated  fimd  exclusive  of  the 
duties  annually  voted,  were  37,597,000/. 
The  total  amount  of  charge  upon  the  con- 
solidated fund  exclusive  of  Ireland,  and 
an  allowance  of  100,000/.  for  charges 
which  might  be  thrown  upon  it  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  (a  sum  of  1 60,000/. 
having  been  so  appropriated  in  the  coarse 
of  last  year)  did  not  exceed  31,900,000/. 
which  sum,  deducted  from  the  receipts, 
ivould  leave  a  surplus  of  5,637,000/.  It 
was  natural  then  for  the  committee  to  ask 
why,  when  the  surplus  according  to  his 
own  sutement  was  so  great,  he  should 
propose  to  take  it  only  at  the  amount  of 
4,400,000/.  The  reason  of  his  so  doing 
be  was  prepared  to  state  to  the  committee, 
and  that  would  necessarily  lead  him  to  an 
txplanaiion  of  the  me^ns  by  which  he 
proposed  to  cover  the  supply  required  for 
lh«  charge  of  the  loao^  ^Cc 
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The  accounts  on  the  table  woM  shewr 
the  committee,  that  the  receipts  under  the 
head  of  stamps,  had  amoonted  last  year  to 
5,193,000/.  which  was  an.  increase  above 
the  receipts  of  the  preceding  year  of  the 
sum  of  1,236,907/.  This  great  increase 
was,  in  some  degree,  owing  as  well  to  the 
collection  of  arrears,  as  arising  subsequent 
to,  and  out  of  certain  regulations  and  pro- 
visions, which  had  been  adopted  on  bis 
own  suggestion  in  the  year  1808,  in  the 
act  for  consolidating  of  the  duties  on 
stamps.  The  charge  to  be  provided  for 
in  that  year  amounted  to  ISlfPOOL  Of 
this  621'^242/.  had  been  provided  by 
other  means,  and  I00t758/.  only  remained 
to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  consolidated 
stamps.  Taking  the.  average  of  the  two 
preceding  years  as  the  criterion  of  the 
produce  of  the  stamp-duties,  the  excess 
of  the  receipt  of  last  year  would  give  the. 
exact  amount  derived  from  the  regula* 
tions  which  he  had  recommended.  This 
average  was  3,856/)30/.  which  deducted 
from  5,193,0004  the  redeipt  of  last  year, 
would  leave  an  excess  of  1,236,970/.  ap- 
plicable to  the  public  service.  He  was 
aware  that  in  making  this  statement  be 
might  be  exposing  himself  to  censure,  for 
having  made  so  great  a  miscalculation  of 
the  efl^cts  of  his  measure :  but  whatever 
might  be  thought  of  that,  he  was  confident 
that  the  committee  would  feel  the  pro- 
priety of  taking  advantage  of  this  increase^ 
and  apply  it  to  the  service  of  the  year. 
If  the  sum  charged,  in  1808,  on  the  stamp 
consolidated  duties  of  106,758/.  were  de- 
ducted from  the  surplus  receipts  of  last 
year,  it  would  leave  a  balance  of  nearly 
1,130,000/.  arising  out  of  the  additions 
and  regulations  made  in  the  consolidation 
»of  the  stamp  duties  in  1808.  The  propo* 
sition  then  which  he  had.  to  submit  to  the 
House,  and  he  should  beg  of  gentlemen 
to  tax  and  comment  upon,  and  criticise  it 
as  they  might  think  fit,  was,  that  the 
charge  of  970,339/*  12f.  lid.  incurred 
upon  the  loan,  and  the  funding  of  exche- 
quer bills  in  the  present  year,  should  be 
taken  out  of  this  excess  of  the  provision 
made  in  the  regulation  of  the  staoip  duties 
in  1808.  If  the  House  could  have  anti- 
cipated such  an  excess  from  the  measure 
then  resorted  to,  he  had  no  doubi  but  that 
they  might  have  applied  it  in  the  same 
manner  as  any  other  surplus  of  ways  and 
means,  to  the  relief  of  the  burthens  of  that 
year.  But  in  submitting  jthis  proposition 
to  tlie  committee,  he  intreated  gentlemen 
not  to  consider  it  ai  contming  any  thing 
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new.  Having  granted  these  duties  in 
180S,  the  House  was  jasttfied  in  appro- 
priating them  to  the  charge  of  the  pre- 
sent year  on  account  of  the  loan.  But  it 
was  not  necessary  to  run  the  appropria- 
tion to  the  fall  length  of  the  excess  of  the 
receipts  over  the  106,758/.  required  for 
the  cnarge  of  1808.  He  should  propose 
to  reserve  a  sum  of  150,000/.  from  that 
excess,  which  would  leave  a  sum  of 
1,086,000/.  which,  after  covering  the 
charge  for  the  current  year,  would  afford 
a  balance  of  about  1 15,000/.  applicable  to 
the  general  pnrposes  of  the  consolidated 
fim<r 

He  was  aware  that  many  persons  might 
feel  considerable  objections  to  this  propo- 
•ition ;  but  the  more  such  objections 
ahoald  be  examined,  the  more  they  would 
be  found  to  contain  nothing  of  any  weight 
in  comparison  with  the  advantages  that 
would  result  from  its  adoption.  The  first 
objection,  that  perhaps  would  be  started, 
was,  that  the  House  would  consider  it  a 
new  principle  to  look  to  the  actual  re- 
ceipt of  former  taxes  for  defraying  the 
accruing  burthens  of  the  current  year. 
It  might,  too,  be  stated  in  support  of  this 
objection,  that  in  the  year  1802,  when  a 
sum  of  1,800,000/.  only  was  wanted,  Mr. 
Addington  had  laid  on  taxes  to  a  much 
larger  amount ;  and  yet  in  the  following 
year,  had  proceeded  to  provide  for  its 
charges  by  new  taxes,  without  resorting 
to  the  excess  of  the  provision  over  the 
charge  of  the  preceding  year.  But  such 
objection  he  might  meet,  by  asking  whe- 
ther his  proposition  was. the  same  with 
that  submitted  to  the  House  in  1802  ?  Be- 
sides, gentlemen  would  recollect  that  Mr. 
Addington's  ooeasure  bad  b^en  brought 
forward  in  a  year  of  peace ;  and  at  a 
time,  too,  when  he  was  making  a  very 
considerable  and  important  alteration  in 
the  whole  system  uf  the  sinking  fund. 
When  such  an  alteration  was  in  progress, 
it  was  natural  to  look  to  some  new  ar- 
rangements to  provide  for  the  charge  of 
tbe  current  year,  rather  than  go  back  to 
the  produce  arising  from  tM  financial 
operations  of  a  preceding  year.  If  some 
considerations  of  this  description  had  not 
influenced  the  measures  resorted  to  on  the 
•ccaiion  to  which  he  had  alluded,  or  if  the 
idea  was  then  generally  entertained,  as  at 
present,  that  an  end  ought  to  be  put  to 
the  progress  of  taxation  so  long  as  it  could 
be  avoided,  he  was  of  opinion  that  th^ 
ministers  of  that  day  should  have  resorted 
4m  tbe  csiitiDg  or  old  taxes,  rather  Uian 


impose  new  ones.  Thougli  he  could  not, 
therefore,  find  any  precedent  precisely  in 
point  for  the  measure  he  proposed  in  tht 
instance  to  which  he  had  alluded,  that 
could  be  no  reason  why,  under  the  differ* 
ent  circumstances  of  the  times,  the  mea- 
sure should  not  now  be  adopted  on  tba 
grounds,  on  which  he  felt  it  nis  duty  to 
recommend  it. 

But  in  considering  this  part  of  the  ques- 
tion, he  wished  to  bring-to  the  recollection 
of  the  Committee,  the  plan  which  had 
been  brought  forward  in  1 807,  by  his  im* 
mediate  predecessor  in  office.  The  prin- 
ciple upon  which  that  plan  was  foimded, 
was,  that  it  was  desirable  to  suspend  the 
laying  on  of  any  new  taxes  for  three  yeara 
at  least,  in  order  to  cherish  the  resources 
of  the  country.  Consequently  no  new 
taxes  had  been  laid  on  in  that  year,  and, 
though  the  principle  had  not  been  adhered 
to  in  1 808,  no  new  taxes  had  been  im* 
posed  in  the  year  1809.  Thus  the  plan 
nad  been  carried  into  effect  in  two  of  the 
three  yeara  originally  proposed,  but  ac- 
tually only  in  one,  because  the  additional 
taxes  and  produce  of  regulations  adopted 
in  the  intervening  year,  by  producing 
above  a  million  more  than  was  necessary 
to  meet  the  charge  of  that  year,  in  reality 
amounted  to  a  provision  for  two  years  ii^ 
one.  There  was  also  another  considera- 
tion, which  weighed  strongly  on  his  mind 
in  recommending  this  measure.  By  tho 
exertions  that  had  been  made,  and  were 
still  in  progress,  to  call  in  the  arrears  of 
the  property  and  assessed  taxes,  whidi 
last  Tear  amounted  to  2,800,0(X)/.  a  consi- 
derable sum  had  been  drawn  from  the 
public  in  addition  to  tbe  regular  receipta 
of  the  year.  The  Committee  then  would 
see  that  the  period  when  such  an  addi- 
tional collection  had  been  made  from  tho 
public,  though  on  account  of  arrears,  was 
not  a  time  for  resorting  to  new  taxes,  if 
they  could  be  avoided.  He  begged  parti- 
cularly  in  this  place  to  call  the  attentioa 
of  the  Committee  to  a  resolution  which 
had  been  introduced  by  the  noble  lord 
whom  he  succeeded  (marquis  of  Lans« 
downe)  into  his  financial  resolutions  in 
1807.  This  resolution  directed  thai  an 
account  should  be  laid  before  tbe  Houso 
of  the  net  produce  of  all  the  permanent 
taxes  for  the  three  preceding  years,  and 
that  an  average  should  be  made  of  thoso 
not  then  in  full  operation  :  it  also  direct- 
ed that  a  similar  account  ahould  be  made 
out  for  the  years  1806,  9,  and  10,  and  iff 
thore  shmikl  appear  to  bo  any  exce«  of 
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amount  in  thosf  three  last  years^  that  it 
«hould  be  at  ihe  disposal  <»  Parliameat, 
aod  applicabk  to  coTer  the  charge  of  the 
loaa  for  cither  year ;  but  if  any  deficiency 
ahoold  take  place,  that  it  was  to  be 
made  good  by  Parliameat  The  principle 
of  this  resolotion'  was  certainly  not  that 
upon  which' his  proposition  was  founded ; 
because,  if  he  were  to  take  an  average  on 
three  years,  the  excess  would  be  60,000/. 
more  than  he  meant  to  take  for  the  ser* 
?ice  of  the  .present  year.  He  bad  ad- 
verted to  this  resolution  only  to  shew, 
that  his  proposition  was  not  altogether  a 
novel  idea  in  that  House. 

It  might  here  be  material,  as  well  with 
a  view  to  form  a  correct  judgment  upon 
the  subject  as  for  the  satisfaction  of  tlie 
committee,  to  look  briefly  to  the  state  of 
the  trade,  manufactures,  and  commerce  of 
the  country,  in  order  to  shew,  that  there 
was  a  just  prospect  that  tbeir  expectation 
would  not  prove  unfounded  as  to  the  sta> 
bility  of  the  meaas  and  resources  of  the 
empire.  This  wouM  most  satisfactorily 
appear  from  a  reference  to  the  compara- 
tive amount  of  the  exporta  and  imports  at 
diflercDt  periods.  The  official  value  of 
tha  imports  Idst  year  was  3Qfi^j209L 
The  pro^erons  year  of  peace  (1802)  was 
only  31,442,Slil  being  an  increase  last 
year  of  nearly  5,000,000/.  above  the  most 
prof^erous  year  of  peace.  The  exports  of 
British  manufactures  last  year  amounted 
10  35,107,000/.;  in  1802  they  were  only 
U7,993»l99Lh9mg  a  difference  between 
eight  and  9/>OOjSoOL  in  favour  of  last 
y#ar«  l*be  exports  of  {oreign  manufac- 
tured g90iU  was  last  year  l5p\94rJOOOL 
aomewhat  less  (han>tbe  amount  of  ibreigji 
es^orUiji  litOff,  which  was  10,152,000/. 
Bat  it  was  most  satisfactory  to  observe, 
that  thoQgh  the  exporta  of  foreign  goods 
had  decreased,  the  export  of  British  ma^ 
mifactures-  had  risen  in  a  groater  jM-opor- 
tian,  and  that  there  was  a  greater  increase 
won  the  whole  of  4>,UQX>O0i/-  the  aa^ount 
m  all  the  exports  having  been  last  year 
SO^OOAXX)/.,  whereas  in  i80l<,  they 
amounted  to  but  46,1110,000/.  Upon  an 
«rerage  of  the  two  last  .years,  compared 
with  tbe  average  of  J  602  and  the  pre- 
ceding year,  the  advantage  was  3,1  Ob,300/. 
in  Avonr  of  these  two  V^nrs  of  war  uver 
two  years  of  peace.  But  if  the  advan* 
tage  had  even  not  been  so  much  in  favour 
of  last  year«  the  average  would  shew,  that 
the  country  was  not  stationary,  but  oso- 
p-essive  in  prosperilf.  In  Yorkshire 
alono  the  aaanaltclure  of  cloth  ba^d  in*  I 
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creased  in  the  last  year  to  the  extent  of 
1,600,000  yards.  But  was  not  the  grow- 
ing prosperity  of  tbe  country  obviooa  in 
the  great  public  works  which  were  an** 
dertaken  throughout  the  country  —  the 
great  canals  and  extensive  docks  which 
were  on  all  sides  establishing?  The  pro- 
gress of  such  undertakings,  with  as  much 
spirit,  activity,  and  enterprise,  ai  to  a 
time  of  the  most  profound  and  prosperous 
peace,  was  a  certain  indication  of  the 
flonrishing  condition  of  our  trade,  mnnsH 
factores,  and  commerce. 

The  Committee  would,  he  trusted,  ex« 
cuse  him  for  having  called  their  atteov 
ticn  to  such  topics  which  were  ao  kiti- 
maiely  connected  with  the  subject  of  felial 
day.    It.  was  of  the  highest  consequence 
to  shew,  that  the  state  of  the  iaduatrj, 
manufactures,  and  commerce  of  the  couq* 
try  was  such  as  to  enable  the  nation   to 
maintain  the  burthens  it  had  to  bear,  and 
that  whilst  there  appeared  an  increase  in 
all,  there  could  be  no  reason  for  considers 
ing  this  a  failing  or  a  falling  country* 
Though  undoubtedly  the  Committee  most 
be  sensible  that  the  pressure  of  the  times 
may  bear  heavily  upon  some  classes  of 
their  fellow  subjects,  a  preffsuro  which 
they  must  all  equally  lament,  yet  it  waa 
consolatory  to  reflect,  that  there  was  do 
ground  for  apprehending    any   material 
or  e:iitensive  national  calamity.     But  it 
was  not  only  in  our  internal  resources,  but 
in  our  external  means  and  strength^  that 
the  progressive  prosperity  of  this  natieo 
was  to  be  traced  :  This  too  had  happily 
been  made  out  to  the  cooviciion  ot  our 
enemy.     It  wai  but  a  few  years  since 
that  enemy  had  declared  that  ail  hewaot^ 
ed  were  ships,  colonics,  and  commerce, 
if  the  attainment  of  such  objects  were  his 
wi«h,  what  progress  had  he  made  towards 
their  accomplishment  ?  it  was  only  by  ac» 
quisttibas  from  this  country  that  he  was  to 
realise  any  one  of  tliem.  and  yet  all  th* 
commerce  that  belonged  to  his  empire  it 
had  lost;  all  the  coi<mies  that  had  be^ 
longed  to  him  be  liad  lost ;  and  the  few 
ships  he  had  remaining  were  k«^pt  pent. op 
in  port*,  without  ever  daring  t^  put  to  se^ 
This  was  the  goviirnment,  too,  whose  meaf 
swres  w<*re  repie«eotod  as  fuuuded  in  wis* 
dom,  and  executed   with  ability,  whilst 
the  government  of  this  country  bad  been 
uniformly  i:harged  with  weakness^  igno^ 
raiice,  folly,  and  imbecility.     He  should 
detain  the  Committee  with  but  one  mocp 
observation,  to  »hew  that  the  operations 
of  ih«  mm  me«surc9  nf  tba  urden  '^ 
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council^  M  much  abused  in  this  coaniry^ 
had  had  the  cfiect  of  reducing  the  receipts 
of  >he  Gosloms  in  France  from  2x50O,0Qol. 
to  50O,000f«  beuig  a  diininuiiou  of4-5ih5 
of  its  whole  amount.  This  shewed  how 
uaavailing  all  the  measures  of  the  French 
ruler  were  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
darling  object  lie  shouldi  therefore,  not 
lake  up  more  of  the  time  of  the  commit- 
iee«  i)at  move.  That  the  terms  on  which 
the  Loan  had  been  contracted  for,  should 
be  approved  of  by  that  committee. 

Mr.  Hutkisaon  did  not  know  whether  his 
right  boo.  friend,  in  his  very  able  state- 
ment, alluded  to  him  as  one  of  those  who 
tbooght.the  country  in  a  falling  condition. 
-—If  he  did,  it  must  have  arisen  from  a 
mistake,  because  he  had  neither  thought 
nor  said  any  such  thing.    He  thought  the 
country  was  in  a  state  of  progressive  im- 
provement, which,  in  a    country  where 
property  was  so  well  protected,  could  only 
be  atopped  by  soma  convulsion.    What 
he  bad  said  was,  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  fiad  new  taxes,  which  would  not  be  ex- 
tremely objectionable— that  there  was  a 
limit  to  taxation-— and  that  we  had  nearly 
reached  that  limit ;  and  that  he  was  cor- 
rect in  all  this,  the  statement  of  his  right 
lion,  friend  most  fully  proved.     He  musC 
himself  have  felt  its  force,  before  he  could 
make  up  his  mind  to 'propose  the  mode 
which  he  intended  to  adopt  to  supply  the 
means  of  the  year.    He  bad  heard  nothing 
from  his  right  hon.  friend  in  contradiction 
to  what  he  (Mr.  H.)  had  stated  on  a  former 
occasion ;  and  he  really  wished  that  some- 
thing positive  could  be  got  from  his  right 
hon.  friend  upon  this  subject.     He  wished 
to  know  whether  he  thought  it  possible, 
for  any  gf^^  number  of  years,  to  continue 
adding  irom  a  million  to  l,200,000i.  every 
year  to  the  public  burthens  ?  Whether  he 
thought  this  would  be  sufficient  on  the 
preaent  plan,  even  if  it  could  be  procured  r 
—and.  Whether  he  hoped  that  the  war 
could  be  continued  in  this  way  ?  His  right 
hon.  friend  had  not  touched    on   these 
points ;  but  he  thought  that  his  right  hon. 
friend  owed  it  to  the  country  to  state  what 
his.  views  were  on  the  subject,  supposing 
the  war  to  continue  for  a  great  number  of 
years,  as,  in  all  probability,   it   would. 
Supposing  the  presomptioos  balanced  as 
to  the  long  continuance  of  the  war,  and 
the  speedy  conclusion  of  peace ;  and  this 
he  thought  i^as  a  very  sanguine  view  of 
the  matter;   even  then,  he  said,  that  it 
concerned  us  to  look  at  our  means  of  sop- 
porting  it  for  a  great  number  of  years. 
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He  maintained^  that  without  a  reduction 
of  the  scale  of  our  annual  expenditure,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  carry  on  the  war 
for  any  long  time.  Even  in  the  event  o.f 
peace  ihey  would  not  be  without  their  dif- 
ficulties, as  it  would  be  expected  that  a 
considerable  share  of  the  public  burthens 
should  then  be  reduced.  When  his  right 
hon.  friend  took  part  of  the  surplus  of  the 
consolidated  fund  to  meet  the  additional 
charge  of  the  present  year,  he  did  not 
much  improve  the  prospect  in  the  event 
of  peace.  He  advised  the  House  therefore 
to  consider  well  the  nature  and  extent^ 
and  applicability  of  their  resources,  with 
a  view  to  peace  and  war.  It  was  impos- 
sible always  to  go  on  in  this  way,  from 
expedient  to  expedient;  satisfied  with 
getting  over  the  difficulty  of  one  year, 
without  adverting  to  the  accumulating  dif- 
ficulties of  the  next.  He  begged  the 
House  to  consider  to  what,  if  they  went 
on  jn  this  way,  they  would  come  at  last } 
The  hon.  gent,  .here  related  an  anecdote 
which  was  current  in  France  before  the 
revolution— some  person  asked  the  minis- 
ter of  finance  how  they  were  to  go  on  for 
a  number  of  years  ? — his  answer  was,  that 
the  state  of  things,  such  as  it  was,  would 
last  their  time ;  and  after  them,  no  matter 
what  became  of  the  finances.  In  a  few 
years  after  came  that  horrible  catastrophe, 
the  French  revolution.  He  did  not  mean 
to  say  that  any  minister  of  this  country 
would  have  uttered  or  conceived  so  un- 
worthy a  sentiment ;  but  if  the  House  did 
not  take  an  extensive  view  of  the  subject, 
and  provide  accordingly,  it  would  not  do 
its  doty.  He  thought  that  by  suitable  r&* 
ductions  provision  might  be  made  for  both 
alternatives,  of  peace  and  war,  sind  that 
too  without  any  diminution  of  our  domi- 
nions or  of  the  proper  means  of  defence 
and  carrying  on  the  war.  if  he  had  not 
thought  so,  he  would  not  have  been  10 
ready  to  come  forward  with  his  ideas  on 
the  subjcot.  He  had  no  doubt  that  this 
might  be  done.— He  should  not  therefore 
in  saying  this,  betray  the  secret  of  our 
weakness,  but  the  measure  of  our  strength. 
He  would  not  then  enter  at  length  into  the 
subject ;  but  must  say  that  next  session 
it  would  be  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  con- 
sider it  with  attention.  His  right  hon. 
friend  had  resorted  to  •  a  source  which 
would  not  avail  in  other  years.  If  be 
could  have  found  taxes  to  answer  his  pur- 
poact  it  would  have  been  a  much  better 
course,  and  one  which  no  doubt  he  wouU 
have  adopted* 
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Adyertiaglo  tliat  part  of  the  statement 
where  the  increase  of  the;  duty  on  stamps 
from  106,000/.  to  1,200,000/.  had  been  as- 
cribed to  the  regulations  and  additions  of 
1808,  he  observed  that  the  stamp  duties 
had  been  consolidated  in  1806,  and  had 
fiince  been  increasing  by  the  usual  growth 
of  the  revenue,  and  the  better  mode  of 
collection,  as  well  as  by  the  new  duties. 
There  were  some  articles,  such  as  bank 
paper,  &c.  in  which  a  diminution  might 
be  calculated  upon,  though  be  allowed 
that  an  increase  might  be  expected  in 
other  articles.  He  disavowed  whatever 
share  of  merit  mrght  be  ascribed  to  him- 
self for  any  thing  he  had  done  in  1808  on 
this  head.  The  sound  principle  was  to 
take  the  whole  of  the  taxes  and  the  charge 
upon  them.  They  were  in  some  instances 
above,  in  others  below  the  charge,  although 
certainly  upon  the  whole  above.  But 
this  course  of  his  tight  hon.  friend  Would 
only  create  the  necessity  of  adding  ano- 
ther million  to  next  year's  loan,  so  that  it 
w;\9  <tnly  iihi fling  the  ground ;  he  might 
as  well  hive  placed  the  charge  upon  the 
war  taxes.  It  was,  however,  a  cheering 
part  of  the  statement,  that  no  additional 
burthen  was  to  be  created  this  year.  With 
regard  to  the  statement  on  the  whole, 
liowever,  he  confessed  he  had  been  greatly 
disappointed.  When  the  ministers  had 
made  up  their  minds  to  advise  his  Majesty 
to  promise  that  the  accounts  would  be 
made  up  with  a  rigid  attention  to  economy, 
he  had  expected  that  a  considerable  re- 
duction was  to  have  taken  place,  ile 
thought  that  reductions  had  been  intended 
to  be  made  in  some  of  the  larger  establish- 
ments. He  did  not  say  that  any  very 
great  diminution  could  be  made ;  but  he 
thought  a  reduction  of  some  millions  might 
be  effected  without  injury  to  the  country. 
He  then  adverted  to  the  arguments  which 
had  been  used  by  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
Admiralty  (Mr.  Ward,)  for  keeping  up  the 
number  of  seamen  to  145,000  men.  It 
had  been  said  that  it  was  desirable  to  have 
a  navy,  not  only  sufficient  to  cope  with 
the  whole  world  at  sea,  but  also  a  consi- 
derable reserve.  To  the  general  propo- 
sition, that  it  was  desirable,  he  Would  as- 
sent ;  but  then  he  must  balance  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages.  It  was  customay 
for  persons  out  of  doors  to  say,  that  liberty 
was  desirable— so  it  was  in  the  abstract; 
but  then^he  government  of  the  country 
must  so  far  infringe  on  that  liberty,  as  to 

S>ovide  the  ways  and  means  of  the  year, 
e  repeated^  that  it  was  too  much  the 


practice  for  the  several  officers  of  goveni»- 
ment  to  look  at  the  expeoditare  in  their 
several  departments,  as  applied  to  m  fa- 
voarite  object  of  pursuit.  It  hfeud  been 
6aid  that  we  might  be  in  4ifficiikiM  with 
regard  to  America ;  but  ft  Had  not  been 
sfated  that  there  was  any  particular  raason 
to  apprehend  this.  Then  the  oae  of  a 
large  reserve  bad  been  argued  upon  firom 
the  dispatch,  which  had  been  eyinced  in 
sendrogout  the  expedition  to  Copentogen. 
—But  in  1801,  a  large  Expedttioir  had 
-been  sent  to  Copenhagen,  and  with  great 
dispatch,  when  the  number  of  seamen  was 
much  smaller,  and  the  calls  upon  the  aer- 
vice  of  the  navy  much  larger.  There 
were  at  that  time  no  less  thanniaety^lmir 
sail  of  the  litte,'French,  Spanish,  &c.  Be- 
fore the  battle  of  Trafalgar  the  eneiby  bad 
large  fleets,  and  the  numbers  of  our  sea- 
men did  not  exceed  120,000  at  that  Ume. 
He  thought  that  the  distinction  between 
the  present  naval  war,  and  former  wars  of 
the  same  description,  was  not  sufficiently 
attended  to.  The  object  formerly  was  to 
oppress  the  ct)mmerce  af  the  enemyt  bat, 
now  even  with  200,000  seamen  nothing 
in  that  way  could  be  done.  By  the  injury 
done  to  his  commerce  and  revenue,  we 
might  have  hoped  formerly  to  have  driven 
the  enemy  to  reasonable  terms  of  peace. 
Now,  however,  there  was  no  hope  of  doing 
this  by  any  such  means.  His  right  hoa. 
friend  had  asked,  what  progress  Boonn- 
part^  had  made  in  his  favourite  object,  of 
obtaining  ships,  colonies  and  commerce. 
But* Buonaparte  had  altered  bis.  policy  in 
that  respect,  for  it  seemed  now  to  be  his 
policy  to  destroy  commerce  altogether^ 
and  whatever  deficiency  might  be  occa- 
sioned in  bis  revenue,  he  would  have  no 
scruple  in  supplying  by  exaotiona  of  any 
'  kind.  He  had,  besides,  the  command  al- 
most of  the  whole  continent,  and  could 
draw  his  supplies  from  all  quarters  by 
lartd.  He  concluded  by  adverting  to  the 
state  of  Ireland,  whieh  had  to  raite  fiv«e 
millions  by  extraordinai^  means.  •  He 
deprecated  any  thing  like  despondency  asi 
to  our  resources,  but  at  the  same  time 
urged  the  propriety  and  necenity  of  hos« 
banding  them  as  mncb  as  possible. 

Mr.  Ross  concurred  in  the  wish  of  bis 
hon.  friend  that  every  prsictioable  re- 
trenchment should  be  adopted,  and* 'that 
opinion  be  had  already  commontcsted*  oilt 
of  doors.  He  felt  strongly,  that  his  light 
hon.  friend  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche* 
mier)  would  present  himself  before  the 
House  oesit  sessions  with  a  very  bad  grace^ 
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if  be  did  not  prove  tbat  the  utmost  atteo« 
tion  had  been  paid  to  the  ecoaony  in  the 
public  expenditure.  But  to  what  amoMni 
tbe  wisbed  for  redoction  o^  that  expendi- 
tare  would  extend,  be  thought  it  impos- 
sible at  present  to  calcuiaie.  There  was 
happily,  however  no  reason  to  entertain 
any  gloomy  apprehension.  But  suffi- 
cient for  tbe  day  >was  the  evil  thereof. 
There  would,  he  trailed,  be  a  consider- 
able reduction  m  the  expenditure  of  the 
navy,  as  his  hon.  friend  had  estimated, 
from  tlie  present  state  of  the  enemy.  As 
tp  the  propriety  of  a  provision  Uir  fu- 
tuve  years,  and  of  an  additional  tax  at 
present  in  lieu  of  the  prof^osed  appropria- 
tion of  the  surplus  of  the  stamp-duty,  he 
could  not  help  observing,  that  we  had 
done  quite  enough  for  our  posterity,  and 
be  hoped,  that  thev  would  be  able  to  do 
as  much  for  themselves.  We  had,  in  fact, 
made  such  arrangements  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  are  to  come  afier  us,  that  no 
less  than*  iO  million  per  annum  were  set 
apart  to  relieve  them  from  debt,  which 
sum  was  more  than  tbe  whole  revenue  of 
tbe  country,  when  he  first  entered  into 
public  life.  How  tbe  resources  of  the 
country  had  been  so  prosperous  as  the 
statement  of  his  right  honoqrable  friend 
displayed,  he  declared  himself  unable  to 
account.  BMt  somehow  it  appeared,  that 
frona  the  industry  and  ingenuity  of  our 
nerclunts,  every  prohibitory  measure  of 
Boooapart^'s  had  utterly  failed  of  their 
In  fitct,  instead  of  limiting  our 


trade,  it  had  rather  been  extended  in  spite 
of  the  hostile  proceedings  of  the  enepny^ 

Mr.  Ifaiibifsoii  disapproved  of  his  right 
boo*  friend's  sentiment  in  tbis  instance, 
ihat  eofficient  for  the  day  was  the  evil 
threof.  On  the  contrary,*^he  thought  it 
would  be  wise  in  the  .present  circunl-«« 
stances  of  the  country,  to  consider  of  an 
arrangement  of  some  permanent  system 
calcuUted  to  guard  affauist  future  evil. 

Mr«  Tasmey  thought  it  necessary  tba,t 
eoeae  inqoisy  should  be  instituted  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  present  state  of  our  resources, 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  tbat  cause 
Wis  likely  to  be  permanent,  or  merely  of 
a  temp>rary  natore.  This  inquiry  ap^ 
peered  the  more  necessary,  as  even  an  old 
member  of  the  board  of  trade  (Mr.  Rose) 
professed  himself  unable  to  account  for 
that  prosperity  upon  which  the  House  had 
been  congratulated.^  As  to  retrenchment, 
he  heard  no  proposal  of  it-p-he  could  see 
no  sign  of  it^4iotwitbstanding  all  the  pro* 
fiHsieas  that  had  been  made.    He  mw  e 


vote  of  credit'  equal  to  that  of  the  last 
year,  when  we  had  Austria  and  Sweden 
to  subsidise ;  and  this  vote  too  in  addition 
to  that  already  granted  to  Portugal.  What 
then  could  be  tbe  object  of  this  vote  ?  Jt 
certainly  required  explanation.  As  to  (he 
rise  in  the  price  of  three  per  cent,  stock, 
he  thought  it  owing  to  artificial  causes, 
by  no  means  indicative  of  national  pros- 
perity, although  enabling  the  right  hon. 
gent,  to  conclude  ihe  loan  upon  such  ad- 
vantageous.  terms.  But  the  right  hon. 
gent,  seemed  to  have  bad  a  great  deal  of 
good  lock  to  help  him  out  in  his  difficul- 
ties. In  the  first  year  of  his  financial  du- 
ties, the  loan  had  been  provided  by  bis 
predecessors ;  in  tbe  second  year  between 
three  and  four  hundred  thousand  of  an- 
nuities fell  in;  and  now  a  surplus  pro- 
duce of  taices  ofiered,  which,  however,  he 
thought  the  right  hon.  gent.  %vas  grossly 
misapplying  when  setting  them  apart  to 
pay  the  interest  of  the  loan.  This  surplus 
ought  rather  in  his  judgment  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  produce  of  the  consolidated 
fund,  to  which  it  properly  belonged,  and  a 
new  tax  imposed  to  defray  the  interest  of 
the  loan.  But  the  right  hon.  gent,  by 
his  nieasure  broke  a  wisely  estabiislied 
principle,  merely  to  make  a  fetch  at  po- 
pularity, by  a  shew  of  declining  new 
taxes.  This,  however,  all  thinking  men 
mu3t  feel  to  be  mere  delusion.  For  the 
sum  thus  taken  from  the  consoUdatecj  fund 
must  be  again  supplied  by  new  taxes ;  and 
ii  the  right  hon.  gent,  should  go  on  trom 
year  to  year«  appropriating  a  part  of  the 
surplus  of  the  consolidated  fund  to  pay 
the  interests  of  his  loans,  it  was  obvious 
the  public  could  not  ultimately  be  gainers. 
But  the  right  bon.  ^nt.  was  in  fact  violate 
ing  his  contract  with  tbe  public  creditors, 
who  lept  their  money,  upon  the  security 
of  tbe  stamp  tax,  by  appropriating  the 
surplus  of  iu  produce  to  v^e  payment  of 
the  interea  upon  a  new  loan,  and  he  was 
also  neglecting  to  make  provision  for  the 
future.  Wm  the  right  hpn.  gent,  aware, 
while  be  thun  declined  to  look  to  future 
difficulties,  that  he  would  in  the  event 
of  peace  tbe  next  day  be  obliged  to  find 
nine  of  ten  millions  a  3'^ear  of  new  taxes? 
Why  then  be  so  improvident  on  this  oc* 
casion  ?  He  was  not  one  of  those  who 
despaired  of  the  resources  of  the  country, 
or  wisbed  to  damp  its.  spirit,  but  be  would 
strongly  recomipeod  it  to  the  righ'  hon. 
gent,  to  look  minutely  into  our  situation. 
With  tliat  view  he  advised  the  right  hon* 
genu  at  an  early  part  of  the  next  session^ 
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to  institute  a  similar  Inquiry  to  those  which 
t6ok  place  in  1782  and  1706.  The  neces- 
^hy  for  such  an  investigation  was"  obvious. 
For  the  satisfaction  of  the  House  and  of 
the  7ountry  it  ought  to  be  immediately 
entered  into.  He  was  persuaded  that  the 
right  hon.  gent,  did  not  bimsetf  know  how 
the  country  was  going  on^  or  how  to  cal- 
culate upon  the  means  of  our  futore  pro- 
Tision.  It  was  nut  for  (he  right  honour- 
able gentleman  then  in  the  present  state 
and  prospect  of  Europe,  to  be  contented 
with  the  making  of  shifts  for  a  session  or 
two,  but  to  look  to  some  permanent  sys- 
tem— to  look  particularly  to  the  ceduction 
of  our  expenditure,  for  which  no  disposi- 
tion whatevei*  was  manifested  by  him,  and 
above  all  in  future  to  abstain  from  crip- 
plingr  the  consolidated  fund. 

The  Chancellor  qftke  Exchequer  ohnerved, 
'  that  the  terms  upon  which  the  loan  had 
been  that  day  negociated  were  in  his  opi- 
nion, the  best  proof  of  the  increasing 
wealth  and  resources  6f  the  country,  and 
gave  the  best  assurance  of  hope  that  in 
future  the  people  would  be  enabled  to 
bear  those  burthens  which  the  necessities 
of  affairs  might  require.  With  respect  tp 
the  prosperous  state  of  the  country,  and 
the  application  of  the  revenue^  he  agreed 
with  his  hon.  friend  and  the  right  hon. 
gent,  that  under  any  government  less  dis- 
posed to  pay  attention  to  measures  of 
economy,  it  might  rather  be  productive  of 
evil  than  good.  It  however  could  not  be 
denied  that  there  were  considerable  dimi-^ 
nntions  in  maay  of  the  items'of  the  public 
expenditure,  though  certainly  not  in  so 
great  a  degree  as  that  the  committee 
could  look  to  them  as  any  material  saving. 
In  the  ordnance  there  was  a  saving  this 
year  of  1 ,500,000/. — In  the  army  800,000/. 
out  there  was  most  assuredly  an  increase 
in  the  navy  expence  of  between  2  and 
300,000/.  'It  would  be  recollected,  how- 
ever, with  respect  to  the  increase  in  the 
navy,  that  he  Dad  stated  formerly  that  ex- 
pectation from  the  necessity  of  making  an 
addition  to  the  number  of  seamen  of  1 5,000 
more  than  the  number  employed  in  the 
former  year,  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
assistance  to  our  allies  in  Spaih.  The 
right  hon.  gent,  then  proceeded  to  vin- 
dicate the  appropriation  of  the  torplos 
of  the  stamp  duties,  which  he  proposed. 
He  contended  that  the  additions  and  regu- 
lations made  in  1808  had  produced  much 
more  than  was  originally  estimated.  This 
was  a  mistake  in  the  former  calculation, 
and  the  only  way  of  correctinj  that  mis- 


take was  by  applying  the  surplus  to  the 
relief  of  the  public  ttom  any  new  taic. 
He  denied  that  this  surplus  could  be  fairly 
deemed  as  a  part  of  what  was  called  the 
surplus  of  the  consolidated  fund,  and  there* 
fore  the  right  honouriable  gentleman's  ob* 
jections  were  inapplicable.      That  there 
was  a  saving  in  the  proposed  expenditure 
would,  he  assorted,  be  obvious  to  any  than 
who  examined  the  several  heads  of  ex« 
pence,  particularly  in  the  ordnance,  the 
army  and  navy.    As  to  the  vote  of  credit, 
another  opportunity  would   occur  for  dis- 
cussing that  topic.     But  although,  Irom 
the  present  state  of  Europe,  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  place  such   a  sum   at   the 
disposal  of  his  Majesty,  it  did  not  follow 
that  it  would  be  expended.     With  respect 
to  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  allu- 
sion to  his  good  luck,  he  observed,  that 
the  right  hon.  gent,  seemed  quitesore  upon 
that  point.    But  the  efiects  of  this  good 
luck,  as  the  right  hon.  gent,  would  have 
it,  furnished  another  obstacle  to  the  wish 
of  his  right  hon.  friend.    For  it  appeared 
that  notwithstanding  all  the  drivelling  and 
blundering  ascribed  to  him  and  bis  coU 
leagues,  the  country  was  thriving  under 
their  government,  and  in  a  state  of  pros- 
perity, which  the  right  hon.  gent,  and  his 
friends,  with  all  their  talents,  could  not 
deny.     As  to  the  reduction  which  hmd 
taken  place  in  the  production  of  the  malt 
duty,  that  notoriously  arose  out  of  the 
stoppage  of  the  distilleries,  which  goo  Id 
only  be  of  a  temporary  duration ;  and  he 
had  the  satisfaction  to  think  that  this  was 
the  only  branch  of  our  revenue  which  had 
suffered  in  the  slightest  degree  a  dimtnu* 
tion.      The   right  hon.  gent,  concluded 
with  observing,  that  he  did  not  mean,  m 
his  allusion  to  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Has- 
■^isson)  to  insinuate  that  his  hon.  friend 
meant,  in  a  former  declaration  of  his,  to 
create  the  false  impression  respecting  our 
means,  which  it  certainly  produced.    Bat 
he  thought  it  right  to  advert  to  it,  as  the 
present  appeared  a  proper  opportunity  lor 
removing  that  impression. 

Mr.  jH.  T^ftora/oiiwas  apprehensive  that 
the  calculation  upon  the  surplus  i^  the 
consolidated  fund  would  be  found  to  be 
rather  vagoe  and  uncertain ;  the  produce 
in  consequence  of  the  act  of  the  year 
1808,  upon  that  fond,  which  had  been  so 
much  relied  on»  was  in  great  part  owing 
to  the  product  of  the  duties  upon  staspsi^ 
rather  than  to  any  new  taxes  imposed  at 
that  time.  The'great  object  would  be  lo 
keep  the  ineome  and  eiqpenditQr«  of  tim 
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cooniry  within  one  another;  the  excess 
of  the  lotn  for  each  year  over  the  sinking 
fond  bad  not  decreased  in  the  doe  propor- 
tion ;  the  increase  of  product  in  1 808  had 
b«en  owing  principally  to  the  mere  modi- 
fication of  a  daty  ad  valorem,  and  could  not 
nrake  the  principle  of  any  fixed  and  defi- 
nite calculation.  He  seemed  to  think 
that  it  wonld  go  more  to  equalise  the 
niataal>  proportion,  the  income  and  expen- 
diture shoald  bear  to  each  other«  to  resort 
in  some  degree  to  the  aid  of  new  taxes. 

The  {^tmoeUor  qfthx  Exchequer  admitted 
tbat  the  produce  of  the  measure  of  1808 
bad  been  owing  in  some  measure  to  a 
progressive  increase  of  the  utamp  duties, 
but  in  a  still  greater  proportion  to  the  new 
regulations  then  erected.  - 

After  iome  further  observations  the  Re- 
solutions were  agreed  to,  and  the  report, 
the  House  having  resumed,  was  ordered 
to  be  received  on  Friday. 


HOUSB   OF    U>BDS. 


Tfuersik^,  May  17. 

[Opficbs  in  Reversion  Bill.]     Earl 
Gfotvaior  rose  to  move  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  bill,  which  had  been  sent  up 
firom  the  Commons,  with  various  altera- 
tions from    the    preceding  bills,  on  the 
same  subject,  which  had  been  on  former 
occasions  rejected  by  their  lordships.    He 
wished  to  iippress  upon  their  lordships' 
minds  the  propriety  and  the  necessity  of 
luU3r  and  fairly  considering,  and  of  pass- 
ing into  a  law  the  present  bill ;  at  least  of 
agreeing  to  the  second  reading,  and  going 
into  the  committee  upon  the  bill,  wherein 
any  part  of  it  that  appeared  liable  to 
well-rounded  objections,  might  be  amend- 
ed and  corrected.     His  lordship  stated 
the  varioQB  circumstances  that  had  hither- 
to attended  the  progress  of  this  measure, 
and  forcibly  recommended  its  adoption  on 
erery  principle  both  of  public  economy 
and  constitutional  policy.     Considered  as 
a  measore  of  economy,  he  Would  not  un- 
dertake to  say  that  it  would  produce  any 
▼ery  great  immediate  savins  of  thepublic 
mone^;    still  were  it  to  be'  considered 
only  in  an  economical  view,  it^  was  highly 
deserving  of  their  lordships'  consideration. 
It  was  well  known  that  the  finance  com- 
mittee of  the  Hoose  of  Commons,  to  which, 
more  especially  after  the  repeiUed  de- 
delations  of  the  sense  of  that  House  upon 
the  subject,   he  w»s   disposed,'  and  he 
tkouffht  their  lofdships  ought  to  feel  dis- 
|MMed,  to  pay  gfeatajid  jost  attentiooj  had 


considered  the  existing  state  -  of  rever- ' 
sionary  offices  as  an  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  arrangements  for  a  reform,  an  alteration 
or  abolition  of  sinecure  places.  "  Such 
places,  were,  in  argument,  generally  de- 
fended on  the  ground  that  it  was  desira«- 
ble  that  the  crown  should  have  the  power 
of  so  rewarding  great  services;  yet  it 
could  hardly  be  maintained,  that  the  prac- 
tice was  conformable  to  the  principle  on ' 
which  their  exibteoce  was  defended.  If 
their  lordships  would,  on  an  economical 
principle,  look  into  the  subject,  they 
would,  he  believed,  see,  that  from  the  pe- 
riod of  the  commencement  of  the  present 
reign,  up  to  the  present  time,  100,000/. 
a  year  might  have  been  saved  to  the 
country;  and  that  upon  a  calculation 
of  compound  interest,  such  a  measure  of 
practical  economy  followed  up,  according 
to  its  principles,  would  have  saved  for  the 
service  of  the  public  a  sum  little  less  than 
20  millions.  He  had  as  yet  heard  nothing 
in  the  shape  of  argument  or  refutation  to 
alter  bh  mind  respecting  the  improvidence 
of  allowing  sinecures  to  be  granted  and 
held  as  at  present,  and  certainly  nothing 
against  the  object  of  the  present  measure, 
which  directly  tended  in  its  degree  to  the 
accomplishment  of  a  general  and  salutary 
system  of  reform  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
country.  Neither  in  any  constitutional 
view,  could  he  see  any  ground  of  argo* 
ment  against  this  measure. .  The  present 
practice  did,  in  fact,  fetter  the  due  and 
wholesome  use  of  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  and- was  consequently  prejudicial 
to  the  public  interests. 

The  principles  on  which  the  crown  con- 
ferred the  rewards  due  to  meritorious  in- 
dividuals for  eminent  services  were  left 
Completely  untouched  by  ihe  adoption  of 
such  a  bill,  while  the  mischief  occasioned 
by  imprudent  grants  in  reversion  would  be 
intirely  done  awa^.  Many  of  the  ob- 
jections made  in  former  discussions  to  the 
principle  of  such  a  measure  were  ob- 
viated in  the  present  biH»  which  took  no 
notice  of  the  reversionary  grants  in  the 
possession*  of  the  clergy,  &c.  It  was  a 
matter  of  great  regret  to  him,  to  find  on 
former  occasions,  that  the  heads  of  the 
law  and  the  heads  of  the  clergy  were  of 
different  opinions  from  himself  and  camei 
down  to  the  House  to  oppose  these  bilhk 
It  was  also  a  matter  to  him  of  deep  con- 
cern that  M>  little  regard  was  paid  to  the 
wishes,  and  feelinss,  and  opinions  of  the 
nation  at  large.  •  He  had  not  any  recol- 
lection of  a  measure  in  which  the  public 
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mind  seemed  so  decidedly  unanimous: 
end  would  their  lordshipsi  in  times'  end 
aroumsttmees  like  the  present,  refuse  the 
opportunity  that  was  ofitsred  them  of  giv- 
ing some  indication  to  the  people  of  their 
desire  and  intention  to  devise  and  adopt 
aill  possible  reforms  in  the  public  expen- 
diture/  at  a  period  when  so  many  and  such 
great  barthens  were  unavoidably  to  be 
bo^ne  by  the  nation  ?  He  did  not  wish, 
.  and  he  should  be  among  the  last  to  pro- 
pose any  improper  deference  to  what 
might  appear  to  be  popular  clamour ;  but 
an  .attention  to,  and  a  compliance  with, 
the  legitimate  and  reasonable  wishes  of 
the  people,  was^  he  thought,  highly  be- 
coming the  character  and  honour  of  their 
lordships^  There  might  be,  certainly, 
from  disappointment,  or  from  false  views 
of  the  real  state  of  things,  or  from  delu- 
sion, persons  in  the  country,  whom  they 
night  consider  to  be  disaffected;  but 
that  suspicion  could  not  attach  to  the  ge- 
neral feeling  of  the  public  ;  and  sorely 
the  refusal  of  that  which  it  was  fair  and 
right,  and  constitutional  to  grant,  could 
i^t  be  the  best  mode  of  resisting  disaffec- 
tion, to  which,  on  the  contrary,  it  would 
give  the  best  handle  and  pretext.  He 
might  be  accused  of  using  the  language 
of  intiimdatton  in  stating  these  sentiments, 
but  he  had  no  such  intention.  It  was  not 
intimidation  to  state  to  the  House  of  Lords 
what  were  the  wishes  and  sentiments  of 
the  people  of  this  conntry,  and  to  recom- 
mend lo  them  a  disposition  to  conciliation 
by  wisely  acceding  to  these  wishes^  -  At 
the  present  importantperiod,  after  what  the 
public  had  seen  of  the  conduct  of  ministers 
mm  the  commencement  of  their  adnuni- 
stration,  their  cry  of «  No  Popery  I'  )n  the 
first  instance ;  the  various  measures  they 
had  since  pursued,  either  abroad,  on  their 
expedition  to  Walcheren,  apd  their  reten- 
tion of  that  island  with  soch  dreadful  loss, 
even  after  the  retention  of  it  was  perfectly 
unnecessary ;  or  the  way  in  which  they 
conducted  the  businms  vof  the  govern- 
ment at  homej,  aind  disposed  of  the  o£5ces 
which  were  in  their  hands;  oould  the 
public  be  satisfied  with  such  means  re- 
maining in  the  hands  of  such  ministers? 
He  professed  the  truest  and  most  loyal 
respect  for  the  crown  and  for  the  constitu- 
tion of  th^  country,  both  of  which  he 
thought  a  measure  of  this  description 
tended  hot  to  impairj  but  to  strengthen 
Mid  secure.  Thhrefore  upon  the  pnnci- 
ple  of  the  billitbelf,  upon  a  regard  to  the 
true  interests  of  the  arfmB»  m  upon  the 
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ropriety  of  attending  to  the  public  feelings 
e   wa»  discharging,  his  parliamentary 
duly  in  moving  the  second  reading  of  this 
bill,  repeating  that  the  objections  enter- 
tained against  it,  some  of  which  he  could 
anticipate,  might  be  removed  by  amend- 
ments in  the  committee.     On  a  former 
occasion,  a  noble  secretary  of  state  (Li- 
verpool) had  thrown  out  some  enigmati- 
cal an4  oracular  expressions,  with  regard 
to  the  mode  of  proceeding  to  be  pursued 
respecting  the  present  bill;  but  he  waited 
with  eager  expectation  for  the  diacloeure 
of  the  noble  secretary's  sentiments  on  this 
head,  but  he  had  waited  in  vain.      He 
trusted  however  that  the  House  would 
do  its  duty ;    that  it  would  recollect  the 
pains  which  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment had  bestowed  upon  the  bilk     That 
they  would  be  mindful  of  the  respect 
which  was  due  to  the  other  House,  and 
above  all  that  they  would  not  forget  what 
the  people  expected  from  them  on  a  point 
to  which  their  feelings  were  now  so  sorely 
alive.      On  these  grounds  he  trusted  the 
House  would  give  their  full  concurrence 
to  the  present  motion.    After  recalling  to 
the  attention  of  their  lordships,  that  part 
of  bis  Majesty's  speech,  at  the  opening 
of  the  session,  which  related  to  economy, 
the  noble  loni  concluded  by  moving  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  Lord  (Saticelhr  left  the  woolsack  in 
consequence  of  and  to  reply  to  what  had 
fallen  from  the  noble  earl,  who»  withoat 
meaning  any  thing  disrespectful,*he  must 
say  seemed  not  to  have  read  the  pre- 
sent bill  which  was  very  essentially  difie* 
rent  from  the  other  bills,  that,  on  this  sub- 
ject, had  been  sent  up  from  the  Commona^ 
being  not  a  bill  to  abolish  the  granting  of 
places  in  reversion,  but.  a  bill  to  make  al* 
terations  in  the  mode  of  ^^ranting  them. 
Soch  a  bill,  therefore,  admitted  the  prin- 
ciple of  gmntiog  reversions,  and  pmmaaeii 
solely  to  regulate  the  way  in  which  ihty 
had,  for  ages  past,  been  constitutionalljr 
bestowed  by  the  mce  and  favour  of  the 
crown.  His  lordship  then  proceeded  Uk 
point  out  various  inconsisteociea  in  the 
proposed  operation  of  the  bill,  and  cms* 
tended,  that*  according  to  its  principles  no 
good  reason  could  be  assign«i  for  the  ez- 
ceptioB  of  certain  offices  from  its  operation* 
It  was  sp  constructed  that  it  might  forbid 
the  gramof  a  reversion  of  1 00/.  a  year,  and 
yet  not  forbid  the  gmnt  ef  one  ot  19QI»  ot 
1501.  a  year,  by  not  proceeding  upon  n 
proper  specification  of  the  levenionsto  be 
ebolished*    The^cemnittee  of  she  Home 
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of  Commons  had  been  ritting  for  a  co'nsi- 
cierable  time,  and  this  bill  was  ali  that 
their  loodfthipa  had  yet  heard  of,  reiipecl- 
ing  any  general  tysiem  of  economical  re^ 
form.  <•   He  had  no  sort  of  objection  to 
every  reasonable  and  practicably  ainelio- 
ration  ;  but  he  liked  to  see  his  way  clear 
in  such  natters,  and  to  know  what  he  was 
doing,  before  he  should  consent  to  an  al- 
teration of  existing  establishments.   There 
were  great  difficulties  in  every  way  of 
yiewing  the  subject :   but  the  last  clause 
of  the  present  bill  rendered  it  quite  im- 
possible (or  him  to  avoid  voting  for  its  re- 
jection^  as  it  contained  quite  a  new  prin- 
ciple, and  that  one  of  the  most  objection- 
able  that   could  be  conceived ;  it  pro- 
posed that  reversions  should  not  be  granted 
nereaftcr  by  the  crown,  but  might  be 
granted  in  the  event  of  an  address  from 
either  House  of  Parliament  to  the  crown 
for  the    granting  such  reversion.      By 
thia  means  the  patronage  *was,  in   fact, 
to  be  transferred  from  the  sovereign  to 
either  House  of  Parliament.     This  was 
the  sort  of  compliment  which  this  bill  in. 
tended  to  pay  to  the  sovereign— in  whom 
the  right  was  constitutionally  vested..    He 
coald  see  no  possible  public  service  to  be 
obtained  in  a  view  of  economy,  certainly 
not  in  .  a  constitutional  view,  by  such  a 
biil.-^— As  to  what  had  been  said  about  the 
conduct  of  ministers,  about  their  coming 
into  office,  and  the  campaigns  in  Spain 
and  Walcheren,  such  was  his  opinion  of 
the  inrportance  of  this  bill,  that  if  it  was 
imagined  that  it  would  turn  out  this  weak 
administration,  as  it  was  called,  he  could 
only    say,  that  in  such  a  view  of  it,  it 
would  be  as  easy  for  a  child  to  pull  down 
a  mountain  with  its  little  linger.    Respect- 
ing the  popular  feelings  and  opinions,  he 
was  confident  that  whatever  they  might  be, 
their  lordships  could  have  batoneiDodeof 
condncton  this  occasion,  as  cnevery  other ; 
namely  to  do,  not  that  which  a  popular 
clamour  might  call  for,  but  to  do  that  which 
in  their  hearts  they  believed  to  be  right; 
to  act  according  to  their  own  consciences, 
and  their  own  views.    Disafiected  persons 
might  exist,   notwithstanding  the  excel- 
lence of  the  comtittttion ;   and  every  one 
'who  recollected  what  had  passed  durinflr 
the  last  15  er  20  years  most  be  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  what^he  owed  to  the  gene* 
ral  vrelikre  of  the  state,  after  seeing  the 

Seat  and  awful  events  that  had  occurred* 
issfibctieo  some  years  hack  proceeded 
in  a  mo^  direct  way.  It  had  now 
chan^  its  mode  of  attaek,  but  still  re- 


mained precisely  the  same  thing  as  ever. 
It  then  attacked  ali  the  most  dignified  and 
venerable  institutions  of  the  country  :  now' 
it  assailed  the  constitution  and  the  privi- 
leges  of  parliament,  but  affected  to  respect 
and  venerate  the  throne.  But  their  lord* 
ships  might  depend  upon  it,  that  the  throae 
itself  must  be  endangered,  if  it  succeeded 
in  its  efforts  against  the  privileges  of  par- 
liament; which  parliament  possessed  only 
for  its  own  security  and  dignity,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  people  themselves. 

Viscount  Mehiik  contended,  thatit  was 
ddusive  to  argue  on  any  saving  as  a  conse- 
quence of  this  measure,  for  the  present.-— 
The  public  had  been  told,  that  there  had 
been  of  late  an  increase  of  places,  by  those 
who  made  gross  exaggerations,  and  in* 
ceadiaries  would  always  be  found  to  take 
advantage  of  the  popular  prejudices  to 
kindle  the  flame  of  discontent;  but  parlia- 
ment was  not  to  act  upon  feelings  arising 
from  such  arts  and  insinuations.  It  was 
their  duty  to  protect  the  House  .of  Parlia- 
ment, and  also  to  protect  the  third  branch 
of  the  constitution,  against  an  attack  made 
under  professions  of  respect  for  the  crown. 
Haid  offices  unnecessarily  increased  of  late 
years  ?  He  wished  for  an  account  of  the 
number  of  places  held  in  reversion  in  1760, 
and  thot^e  so  held  at  present,  to  see  how 
that  matter  stood.  He  had  seen  a  book, 
on  the  subject,  containing  statements  of 
reductions  of  places,  Btc.  during  this  reign. 
All  administrations  had  successively  abo- 
lished offices.  In  Mr.  Burke's  bill  these 
grants  were  entirely  omitted.  In  Mr. 
Pitt's  administration,  the  pamphlet  (Mr. 
Rose's)  to  which  he  had  before  alluded, 
shewed  that  great  reductions  took  place. 
Every  administration  had  made  similar  re- 
ductions ;  the  last  had  done  so.  Turning 
round  to  lord  viscount  Sidmouth,  he  beg- 
ged paidon  for  having  omitted  to  particu* 
lariee  that  noble  lord's  administration, 
which  had  certainly  done  the  same  (a 
laugh.)  -  He  would  however  caution  noble 
lords  agfeunst  sanctioning  the  priticiptes 
and  arguments  upon  which  the  bill  under 
cotisideration  was  brought  forward  lor 
their  adoption.  What,  said  the  sup- 
porters of  itj  can  be  more  absurd  than  to 
grant  places  to  persons  yet  unborn,  and 
of  whose  capacity  to  fill  suth  places  no 
idea  could  previously  be  formed  ?^--This 
objection  the  noble  earl  would  do  well  se- 
riously to  turn  in  his  mind :  their  lordships 
should  all  jive  it  a  proper  degree  of  at* 
tention :— They  would  then  see  bow  far  it 
went  to  afltel  their  own  hereditary  honours 
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and  disliDCtions.    The  noble  learl  was  de- 
stined to  be  a  atatesman — an  hereditary  ad- 
Tiser  of  the  crown  before  he  was  born ;  and 
who  could  have  b^en  certain  before-hand 
that  the  noble  earl  would  have  have  proved 
Buch  a  itght  to  that  House,  such  an  orna- 
ment to  his  country,  as  he  now  proved  to 
be  ?    Besides  the  hich  distinction  of  the 
peerage,  the  most  splendid  the  sovereign 
could  bestow,  was  often  the  reward  of  the 
brilliant  and  meritorious  services  of  the  fa- 
ther ;  and  how  could  a  father  be  more  sa- 
tisfactorily rewarded  than  by  conferring 
•favours  aud  honours  upon  him  which  were 
to  descend  to  his  immediate  descendants 
and  to  his  latest  posterity.     In  the  same 
manner  were  places  in  reversion  granted. 
The  fattier's    services  were  doubly  re- 
warded, by  continuing  the  reward  to  his 
son.    Did  not  they  vote  pensions  to  chil- 
.dren  yet  unborn,  when  they  conferred 
grants  for  lives  to  those  who*  performed 
.distinguished  services  to  the  country,  such 
.as  lords  St.  Vincent,  Duncan,  &c.    Would 
.they  admit  the  principle  and  claim  its  ex- 
ercise for  either  of  the  Houses  exclusively. 
.  Each  might  have  in  that  case  its  favourite, 
and  each  might  pass  their  votes  for  an  ad- 
dress, and  go  scrambling  in  at  the  doors  and 
windows  and  chimnies  of  the  palace,  to 
see  which  of  them  should  first  present  it ! 
Could  they  do  real  service  to  the  country 
.  by  taking  from  the  crown  the  fountain  of 
.rewards    and  honours,   its  constitutional 
.  prerogative  ?    He  could  never  consent  to 
pass  a  bill  so  erroneous,  upon  the  plea  of 
.-pleasing  the  peo|>le.    He  was  certam  that 
.tn  any  measure  for  the  real  relief  of  the 
,  people,  nothing  could  be  more  desirable 
to  the  sovereien,  than  to  do  every  thing 
that   lay    with    him,  yet,    although   he 
thought  the  bill  objectionable  enough  in 
.most  of  its  provisions  to  be  rejected  at 
once,  still  he  would  suggest  the  propriety 
.  of  deferring  a  decision  upon  it  for  three 
weeks  or  ^,  in  order  to  see  whether  the 
other  House  cf  Parliament  woukl  furnish 
any  new  grounds  to  justify  its  adoption • 

Earl  Gngr  said,  that  this  measure,  so  re- 
peatedly sent  up  to  their  lordships  from 
the  House  of  Commons,  de9erved  their 
most  serious  attention.  Though  be  concur- 
red in  several  of  the  observations  that  had 
fallen  from  the  noble  lords  who  preceded 
him,  and  though  he  was  not  frienaly  to  the 
last  clause  which  grounded  the  right  of 

f  ranting  reversions  on  an  address  oteither 
loose  of  Parliament,  yet  he  could  see  no 
particular  objection  to  its  provisions  that 
might  not  be  removed  in  a  committoe,  by 


which  their  lordships  would  sh6w  moat  re- 
spect to  the  opinion  of  the  other  House« 
and  a  proper  attention  to  the  feelings  ^ 
the  country.      He  condemned  however 
the  erroneous  reasonings  on  which  the 
noble    lord  compared  the  principle    of 
granting  reversions  to  that  by  which  their 
lordships  sat  in  that  House,  by  hereditary 
right.    He  approved  altogether  of  the  ob- 
ject of  the  measure  now  proposed,  either 
in'an  economical  or  constitutional  poiot  of 
view.    This  opinion  was  confirmed  by  a 
former  speech  of  the  noble. and  learned 
lord  on  the  woolsack,  who,  in  relatioa  to 
bis  own  department,  had  stated,  that  the 
practice  of  granting  reversions  in  the  time 
of  lord  Thurlow,  and  even  of  lord  North- 
in  gton  was  so  frequent,  that  the  noble  and 
learned  lord,  during  eight  years  of  his 
chancellorship,  and  my  lords  Rosslyn  and 
Erskine,  could  scarcely  get  an  opportonity 
of  conferring  any  thing  on  those  who  had 
claims  upon  them  by  services  or  coosao- 
goinity. 

Respecting  sinecures  and  offices  in  re* 
version,  it  had  been  maintained,  that  the 
legal  rights  and  securities  by -which  they 
were  held,  were  of  a  nature  so  similar  to 
those  by  which  private  property  wa»  poa- 
sessed  by  individuals,  and  that  it  was  so 
necessary  to  hold  sacred  every-  right 
which  was  legally  given,  that  they  could 
not  with  justice  be  affected  to  the  injury  of 
the  holdeb.  His  lordship  confessed  that 
in  a  full  view  of  the  case,  he  inclined 
greatly  to  that  opinion.  Yet  some  of  these 
offices  could  never  have  been  expected  to 
produce  the  sums  which,  under  the  recent 
circumstances  of  the  nation,  they  had 
produced  to  the  occupiers,  and  it  was  na* 
tur^l,  therefore,  that  the  public  should 
look  anxiously  to  their  lordships  pro- 
ceedings for  some  salutary  regulation  upon 
such  subjects.  For  instance,  he  was  in- 
formed  that  three  offices  held  by  three 
noble  lords,  yielded  an  income  to  those 
noble  persons  of  no  less  k  sum  than75,Q00f. 
per  annum.  Lord  Arden,  Earl  Camden 
and  the  marquis  of  Buckingham.  One  of 
them  possessed  by  a  noble  lord  opposite 
(lotd  Arden),  was  also  granted  in  reversioo 
in  case  of  bis  survival  to  another,  a  near 
relative  of  that  noble  lord  (Mr  Perceval.) 
Now,  upon  the  principle  he  had  men- 
tioned, no  bill  of  retrenchment,  Mr, 
Burke's  nor  any  other,  could  make  any 
speedy  alteration  in  such  offices.  WitJi 
respect  to  what  the  noble  viscount  had 
stated  from  a  pamphlet  lately  pablished 
by  im  eminent  author  (Mr.  Rose)  i  he 
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was  ffvrpilMd  tint  the  nobler  lo#d  AoMt 
argue  upon  tho  tuitenMitf  comaiiiitod  iit  ir 
as  conclastTe,  upon  the ftab)tetft  of  there- 
trencfamentt    made    duriiig  th^   prtfscntf 
relgo,  and  4f  the  dacrsase  of  tliapatrcHiag«< 
and    influence  of  the  crown.     It  woatd 
feqaire  tto  great  knowledgtB  or  trooble,  if 
there  were  lime  for  it,  to  etpose  the  er- 
foneoiui  and    fidus  Btatementt  and  con- 
cluetons  which  that  pamplilei  contained. 
'How  eoold  anf  man  seriously  contend, 
that  this  patronage  had  decreased^  who 
compared  the  taxes  of  the  country  at  the 
time  of  his  Majesty's  aceesBionp  with  their 
preretit  state,  and  considered  the  Tast  aug- 
mentations of    our  immense  naval  and 
miHtary  establishments,   and   the  unex- 
ampled increase  of  the  number  of  persons 
employed  in  the  collection  and  admiiits* 
t  rati  on  of  the  revenue  ?  It  was  scarcely 
poasible  to  doubt  upon  this  sabject.    The 
qoeation  then  before  therr  lordships  was 
whether  it  was  fitting  and  expedient,  that 
the  grant  of  places  in  reversion  shoald  be 
for  tkte  fdture    abolished.      Should    the 
abolltfon  of  sinecures  succeed,  then  this 
bill  would  be  perfectly    innocent,    and 
shoald  it  not,  thdn  he  contended  that  the 
bill  woold  be  beneficial.    He  had  ne  he^^ 
aitatiian  in  saving  that  in  alt  views  of  the 
iubjeet  whic^  he  coold  take,  ho  thought 
their  lordships  oaght  to  pass  it. 

The  noble  lord  then  proceeded  to  oom^ 

ment  on  the  singular  condu(St  ef  adminis- 

traitieo  respecting  this  biil.    In  the  other 

Hooae#  the  person  who  was  at  the  head  of 

the  ministry  said*,  he  saw  no  good  nor 

harm  in  the  measore,  and  therefore  he 

gave  it  hie  sapport ;  atid  yet  when  it  came 

op  to  that  House,  ministers  were  ready  to 

oppose  ity  though  they  avoided  on  such 

ocoasiena  omering  into  any  discussion  open 

iu  mertta.     Why  had  they  not  all  akmg 

taken  an  express  and  decided  part  ?  He 

considered  the  existing  practite  reftiect^ 

Hig  raversioai  as  an  anticipation  or  the 

aaeans  of  the  crown,  and  as  weakenhig  ito 

just  prerocalives  ;  and  the  abolition  of  it, 

as  givinf  me  crown  a  mach  belter  oppor<- 

tnniry  of  exereisingits  prerogative  for  any 

pnrpeae  conducive  u>  its  own  dignity  or 

the  pabhe  welfare.    He  was  confident, 

that  there  never  was  a  subject  of  public 

importance  on  which  he  bad  found  so 

little  diflbrencc  of  opinion  in  conversation 

with  others,  or  from  all  he  heard  or  saw  of 

the  pnblic  mind.    He  exhorted  the  House 

themore  to  pay  this  mark  of  attention  to 

%he  pnblic  feemg:  if  it  were  bat  little.  It 

weald  yet  be  t  gratefiil  hidiositioo  ef  ilMir 
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dispositron  to  relieve  them  of  an  V  part  of 
the  h«avy  burthens  they  were  ootiged  to 
bear.  Hh  lordship  eh«o  nuttced  tiie  drf» 
fieulty  with  which  the  mer^nn  of  raising 
money  Was  accompanfed,  to  shew  the  n^^ 
cesBity  of  making  all  practicable  savings; 
and  instanced  the  case  of  the  lotteryi 
which  With  all  its  train  of  evil  coilsp- 
qoences  to  the  morals  and  habits  of  the 
people,  no  minister  had  yet  been  pternil- 
ed  upon  to  relinquish.  In  the  egonomical 
reforms  and  retrenchments  which  had 
been  made,  no  administration  that  he  had 
yet  known,  had  done  all  that  it  might,  and 
ought  to  have  done,  in  pursuit  of  such 
great  objects.  He  did  not,  in  this  case, 
except  even  that  administration  of  which 
be  composed  one,  thoogh  be  mdst  add; 
th^t  from  the  varioos  circumstances  in 
which  they  found  themselves  placed,  thc^ 
had  scarcely  time  to  do  more  than  to  b& 
gin  such  undertakings,  and  to  ofTer  som6 
prospects  to  the  country  H  hcrt  they  were 
dii^laeed.  Bot  he  would  add^  that  a 
future  admihiiitration  must  take  soirte  ttior^ 
decisive- and  eflectoa*  steps  fhr  this  fibtpodo 
than  had  fM  yet  been  taken  by  any  mini^t- 
try  that  had  ever  been  in  po\tt^r.  He 
mast  concur  in  what  had  been  said  of  the 
virtu^fr  and  i^erits  of  the  sovere'rgh;  but  hh 
must  deeply  lament  that  his  Maje^y  bad 
attCh  imprudent  advisers,  whose  prind()Ies 
of  policy  and  government  were  so  dan^ 
gerdos,  mid  might  prove  so  fatal ;  wtro 
took  no  Warning  from  the  ternbfe  ca«> 
lamhies  that  by  a  vicious  po^itf  had 
c^erwhelm<fd  other  ceontries. 

Respecting  the  state  of  the  Htffek,  he 
nmst  say,  that  dui^g  his  polKrcrtI  Nfe  hh 
had  net  bnmvn  the  general  statt^  of  the 
country,  such  as  so  sefiously  to  ciW  for 
attOBtion,  and  even  to  exi^ileapprebeifsion. 
Discontent  bad  never  been  so  generaTty 
preval^it  as  at  the  present  moment.  Tbk 
people migfait^e  inde^,  and  he  helreved,.  ia 
some  respects  they  wefe  deluded  on  impor- 
unt  piiblie  sebjects ;  but  he  had  still  the 
highest  opinion  of  their  good  sense  and  p^ 
triotism,  and  of  the  eflect  of  conciliation  and 
attention  to  their  jun  wishes  and  leellngs. 
But  what  coeld  th^  be  expected  to  think 
and  to  feebly  trben  they  witnessed  the  daily 
conduct  of  the'  administration  ;  when  they 
heard  of  reversions  and  sinecures'  beinrc^ 
defended  as  the  means  of  cnubHng  the 
Kingto  reward  eminent  services,  and  saw 
them  bestowed  for  no  such  purposes,  be- 
stowed in  open  opposition  and  violence  to 
all  their  known  feelings — when  they  saw 
even  in  the  case  ef  providing  for  those 
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relativea  of  the  soyereiga  wbom  the  revolu- 
tions and  calamities  ot  war  on  the  conti- 
nent had  driven  to  this  country  for  an 
asylum,  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  de* 
riye  that  support  from  any  fund  which 
might  prevent  it  trom  encreaslng  the 
public  taxes  and  burthens :  When  they 
saw  that  ministers  advised  their  sovereign 
against  the  most  gracious  exercise  of  his 
own  prerogative^  in  administering  relief 
from  a  fund  adequate  for  the  purpose; 
when  their  complamts  were  perfectly  un- 
regarded ;  and  when,  from  other  circum- 
stances universally  to  be  lamented,  the 
aituation  of  his  Majesty  was  unfortunately 
such,  that  it  was  not  certain  whether  pe- 
titions and  represMitations  reached  the 
royal  ear,  and  when  in  fact  every  mea- 
sure of  government  seemed  calculated 
only  more  and  more  to  oppose,  insult,  and 
disgust  them  ?  The  great  annual  taxation 
on  the  country  he  considered  to  be  the 
root  of  the  popular  discontent ;  and  it 
behoved  their  lordships  to  do  whatever  lay 
in  their  power,  by  measures  of  a  similar 
tendency  with  that  now  proposed,  to  al- 
leviate It,  and  conciliate  the  public  feel- 
ings. If  it  was  little  to  do,  let  it  be  done, 
and  give  some  proof  that  the  House  was 
not  inattentive  to  the  general  wishes  and 
opinion  of  the  country. 

Viscount  Sidm(mth  agreed  with  many  of 
the  observations  made  by  his  noble  friend, 
and,  was  of  opinion,  that  it  might  be 
advisable  to  abolish  the  power  of  grant- 
ing some  offices  in  reversion.  But  he  con- 
tended that  a  great  delusion  had  gone 
forth  with  respect  to  this  measure  :  there 
was  much  exaggeration  on  one  side,  and 
clamour  on  the  other ;  but  the  fact  was 
that  the  measure  would  take  away  nothing 
from  the  prerogative  of  the  crown*  Qor  in 
the  least  diminish  the  burthens  on  the 
people.  Such  were  his  opinions ;  at  the 
fame  time  he  had  so  high  a  respect  for 
the  sentiment  of  the  public,  that  he  con- 
sidered no  blessing  so  great  as  when  he 
found  his  own  conduct  meeting  the  public 
approbation.  He  certainly  approved  of 
the  principle  of  this  measure,  and  would 
gladly  s«e  it  carried  into  effect ;  yet  al- 
though he  Came  down  to  the  House  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  this  bill  hissopport,  from 
a  perusal  oT  ite  contenU,  and  the  obser- 
vations of  his  noble  and  learned  friend  on 
the  woolsack,  he  was  persuaded  it  would 
not  answer  the  end  of  removing  the  abuse. 
Under  the  present  circuiQstances,  he 
would  recommend  that  a  bill  be  introduced 
to  suspend  till, next  sastoDi,  the  graot  of 


offices  hi  revenion ;  and  as  the  pveseiit 
session  was  so  far  advanced,  let  the  Hoose 
uke  full  time  at  the  commencement  of 
the  next,  to  consider  what  were  offices  tiie 
grant  of  which'  in  reversion  it  would  be 
expedient  to  abolish. 

The  Earl  of  lAvapool  was  surprised  that 
the  noble  earl  (Grey)  should  have  thought 
that  the  defects  of  the  present  bill  could 
be  remedied  in  a  committee;  for  if  it 
should  go  there  for  amendment,  he  was 
persuaded  it  would  come  out  with  scarce- 
ly a  single  provision,  similar  to  its  pre- 
sent state.  He  adverted  next  to  the  public 
dissatisfaction,  and  observed  that  what- 
ever attacks  were  made  upon  him  and  his 
colleagues,  when  that  q^estion  came  to  be 
discussed,  he  should  be  very  ready  to 
defend  himself  from  such  charges.  The 
nobl^  earl  had  attributed  the  general  dis- 
content to  the  pressure  of  excessive  taxa- 
tion. But  he  would  ask,  was  not  that 
taxation  necessary  ?  Must  not  our  amy 
and  navy  be  extended  in  these  times, 
when  all  Europe^  under  the  dominion  of 
one  man^  are  arrayed  in  arms  against  us  ? 
Besides,  were  we  not  to  take  into  consi- 
deration, tlie  encreased  commerce  and 
riches  ef  the  country  ?  If  we  were  to 
estimate  the  proportion  of  the  burthen  and 
expenoe  now,  to  the  ridies  and  commerce 
of  the  country  at  this  period,  and  then 
compare  them  with  a  similar  calculation 
made  in  king  William's  reign,  he  would 
venture  to  say  it  would  appear  that  the 
people  now  were  richer  and  abler  to  bear 
th^  Durthens^than  they  were  in  the  reign 
he  had  mentioned.  He  wished  that  par- 
liament, should  state  in  any  measure  of 
this  description  of  what  offices  they  meant 
to  abolish  thd  reversion,  and  how  far  they 
intended  to  carry  this  measare ;  and  then 
he  and  others  might  form  a  decided  opi-> 
nion  of  its  propriety.  He  concluded^  by 
e;spres9ing  his  opposition  to  the  present  bill. 

The  Earl  of  Carytfori  agreed  with  the 
noble  secretary  of  state,  that  the  last  clause 
was  one  that  could  not  be  maintained  by 
their  lordships,  but  ought  to  be  rejected, 
it  was  not  only  an  inftingement  of  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown,  but  also  of  that 
of  the  parliament.  His  lordship  entered 
into  a  general  review  of  the  merits  of  the 
bill,  and  contended  there  was  nothing  in 
it  to  satisfy  the  discontents  of  the  people ; 
he  allowed  they  were  much  depressed  by 
taxes,  but  he  agreed  with  the  noble  earl 
(Liverpool)  that  the  dire  necessity  of  the 
times  made  them  necessary*  Under  these 
contiderations  he  would  oppose  the  hilK 
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liord  Redesdak  hoped  the  noble  earl, 
who  moved  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill,  ^rouM  not  presi  their  lordships  to  a 
diTiBion.  He  woald  not  enter  largely  into 
the  merits  of  the  bill,  as  he  opposed  it  on 
the  ffrounds  that  their  lohlships  should 
not  for  a  moment  maintain  its  principle 
or  give  it  countenance,  by  allowing  it  to 
paaa  a  single  stage. 

The  Qtiefltion  was  then  pnt,  that  the  bill 
be  read  a  second  time,  which  was  ne- 
gatived without  a  dirision. 

The  other  orders  of  the  day  were 
then  disposed  of,  and  their  lordships  ad- 
journed. 


OOUSB   OF   COMMONS. 

Tkundey,  M^  17. 

[DuKB  or  Bkvkswicr's  Aimuirr  Bill.1 
On  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  third 
resdnig  of  this*  bill, 

Mr.  Cqkrt^  rose  to  remind  the  risht 
ben.  gent,  that  a  right  hon.  friend  of  his, 
not  yet  come  to  his  place  (Mr.  Tierney), 
bad  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  divide 
the  House  opon  the  question  for  the  third 
reading.  His  right  hon.  friend  was  ab- 
a^ nt,  at  this  hour,  only  from  an  under- 
akuiding  that  the  business  would  not  come 
on  ao  soon ;  and  therefore  he  hoped  that 
ihe  short  delay,  usual  under  the  courtesy 
of  the  House,  would  be  allowed  on  the 
present  occasion. 

The  Ctoicff/ior  tf  the  Bx^auer  said, 
that  the  other  business  of  the  day  being 
now  gone  through,  there  was  no  alterna- 
tive, from  the  motion  he  had  made,  but 
the  question  for  adjoomment.  There  was 
another  subject  upon  which  the  right 
hon.  gent,  not  now  in  his  place,  would 
have  full  as  good  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing his  sentiments,  and  taking  the 
sense  of  the  House  ;  namely,  the  Droits 
of  Admiralty.  But  he  had  no  objection 
to  withdraw  his  motion  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Shendan  said,  that  his  right  hon. 
friend  was  with  him  in  a  Committee  up 
stairs,  and  was  coming  down  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Cakri0  did  not  wish  the  motion  to 
he  withdrawn ;  nor  should  he,  at  this  hour 
of  the  evening,  press  any  delay  of  the 
public  business  on  account  of  the  absence 
of  a  member ;  but  in  the  absence  of  his 
right  hon.  friend,  he  should  certainly  di- 
vide the  House  upon  the.question  for  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  House  then  divided  on  the  third 
reading :    For  it,  41 ;   Against  it,  20,— 
On  the  re-admission  of.  strangers  into  the  i 
gallery,  • 


Mr.  Martin  was  speaking  upon  the  sub* 
ject  of  this  biH.  He  said,  that  if  it  was 
considered  that,  since  the  period  when 
those  Droits  of  Admiralty  commenced,  the 
House  had  added  more  than  200  millions 
to  the  public  debt,  he  thought  it  was  not 
unreasonable  to  ask  gentlemen  seriously 
to  consider  whether,  out  of  the  large  si^m 
of  ^,200,000/.  which  appeared  by  the 
papers  on  the  table  to  have  accrued  to 
the  crowo,  it  would  not  be  wise  and  pru- 
dent to  advise  his  Majesty  to  apply  a  suf- 
ficient sum  to  purchase  the  annuity  for  a 
pnnce  so  nearly  allied  to  his  family.  He 
admitted,  for  the  present,  the  strict  legal 
right  of  bis  Majesty  to  the  disposal  of  thia 
fond  in  what  manner  he  should  judge 
proper;  but  at  the  same  time,  when  it 
was  considered  that  his  Majesty  had  a 
very  large  sum  applicable  to  the  expencea 
of  his  privy  purse,  which  it  was  supposed 
would  be  principally  applied  to  acts  of 
royal  muniBcence,  and  when  so  large  an 
addition  was  made  to  this  fond  by  these' 
t>roita  of  Admiralty,  he  could  harcfly  have 
expected  that  the  House  would  have  been 
called  on  to  relieve,  out  of  the  consoli- 
dated fund,  so  near  a  relative  of  his  Ma- 
jesty. He  begged  that  the  ministers 
would  seriously  consider  whether  they 
would  not  be  placing  his  Majesty  in  an 
ungracious  point  of  view,  if  they  were  to 
aflvise  him  to  apply  no  part  of  this  fund 
to  soch  a  purpose ;  but  to  throw  the  whole 
incumbrance  upon  the  country,  which  is 
at  present  so  excessively  burthened. 

The  ChanceUar  qf  the  Exchequer  was  as- 
tonished that  the  hon.  gent,  should  still 
continue  to  repeat  the  sum  of  3,200,000/. 
as  the  amount  of  the  Droits  of  Admiralty, 
as  appeared  by  the  paper,  notwithstand-  * 
ing  all  that  had  been  already  stated  in  the 
House  upon  that  subject.  He  should 
have  recollected,  that  of  this  sum  two« 
thirds  were  applied,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  remunerate  the  captors,  and  that  there- 
fore but  one  third  of  the  sum,  or 
1,735,000/.  could  come  to  his  Majesty. 
Of  this  sum,  also,  it  had  been  stated  that 
his  Majesty,  two  or  three  years  ago,  gave 
a  million  to  the  public  service ;  and  he 
himself  had  stated  more  than  once,  that 
in  the  course  of  the  last  year  between  3 
and  400,000/.  more  were  given  to  the 
captors,  for  the  value  of  the  prizes  taken 
at  Copenhagen,  which  must  otherwise  be 
paid  for  by  the  country.  It  thercfora 
appeared,  and  that  from  the  documents 
then  l^eioTt  the  House,  this  sum  of 
5i200|000/.  bad  been  reduced  as  low  aa 
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to  institate  a  simitar  inquiry  to  those  which 
t6ok  place  in  1782  and  1796.  The  neces- 
-shy  for  such  an  investigation  was'^obvions. 
For  the.  satisfaction  of  the  House  and  of 
the  country  it  ought  to  be  immediately 
entered  into.  He  was  persuaded  that  the 
right  hon.  gent,  did  not  himself  I&how  how 
the  country  was  going  on^  or  how  to  cal- 
culate upon  the  means  of  our  future  pro- 
vision. It  was  nut  for  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  then  in  the  present  state 
and  prospect  of  Europe,  to  be  contented 
with  the  making  of  shifts  for  a  session  or 
two,  but  to  look  to  some  permanent  sys- 
lem — to  look  particularly  to  the  ceduction 
of  our  expenditure,  for  which  no  disposi- 
tion whatever  was  manifested  by  him^  and 
above  all  in  future  to  abstain  from  crip- 
plintr  the  consolidated  fund. 

The  Chancellor  qfthe  EarcAtf^t/fr  observed, 
'  tbat  the  terms  upon  which  the  loan  had 
been  that  day  negociated  were  in  his  opi* 
nion,  the  best  proof  of  the  increasing 
wealth  and  resources  6f  the  country,  and 
gave  the  best  assurance  of  hope  that  in 
future  the  people  would  be  enabled  to 
bear  those  burthens  which  the  necessities 
of  affairs  might  require.     With  respect  tp 
the  prosperous  state  of  the  country,  and 
the  application  of  the  revenue^  he  agreed 
with  his  hon.  friend  and  the  right  hon. 
gent,  that  under  any  government  less  dis- 
posed to  pay  attention  to  measures    of 
economy,  it  might  rather  be  productive  of 
evil  than  good.    It  however  could  not  l>e 
denied  that  there  were  considerable  dimi- 
nutions in  many  of  the  items'of  the  public 
expenditure,  though  certainly  not  in  so 
great  a  degree  as  that  the  committee 
could  look  to  them  as  any  material  saving. 
In  the  ordnance  there  was  a  saving  this 
year  of  1 ,500,000/. — In  the  army  800,000/. 
out  there  was  most  assuredly  an  increase 
in  the  navy  expence  of  between  2  and 
300,000/.   'It  would  be  recollected,  how- 
ever, with  respect  to  the  increase  in  the 
navy,  that  he  nad  stated  formerly  that  ex- 
pectation from  the  necessity  of  making  an 
addition  to  the  number  of  seamen  of  15,000 
more  than  the  number  employed  in  the 
former  year,  for  the  purpose  of  afford ing 
assistance  to  oar  allies  in  Spaih.    The 
right  hon.  gent,  then  proceeded  to  vin- 
dicate the  appropriation  of  the  rarplus 
of  the  stamp  duties,  which  he  proposed. 
He  contended  that  U&e  additions  and  regu- 
lations made  in  1808  had  produced  much 
more  than  was  originallv  estimated.    This 
was  a  mistake  in  the  nirmer  calculation, 
and  the  only  way  of  correcting  that  mia- 


take  was  by  applying  the  sorplns  to  the 
relief  of  the  public  fh>m  any  new  tax. 
He  denied  that  this  surplus  coold  be  fairly 
deemed  as  a  part  of  what  was  called   the 
surplus  of  the  consolidated  fund,  and  there* 
fore  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  ob« 
jections  were  inapplicable.       Tbat  there 
was  a  saving  in  the  proposed  expenditore 
would,  he  assisrted,  be  obvious  to  any  man 
who  examined  the  several  heads  of  t^. 
pence,  particularly  in  the  ordnance,  the 
army  and  navy.    As  to  the  vote  of  credit, 
another  opportunity  would   occur  for  dis- 
cussing that  topic.     But  although,  iroQ 
the  present  state  of  Europe,  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  place  such  a  sum   at  the 
disposal  of  his  Majesty,  it  did  not  follow 
that  it  would  be  expended.     With  respect 
to  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  aHo- 
sion  to  his  good  luck,  he  observed,  that 
the  right  hon.  g€nt.  seemed  quiteaore  opoa 
that  point.    But  the  effects  of  this  good 
luck,  as  the  right  hon.  gent,  would  hare 
it,  furnished  anolher  obstacle  to  the  wi«h 
of  his  right  hon.  friend.    For  it  appeared 
that  notwithstanding  all  the  drivelling  aod 
blundering  ascribed  to  him  and   his  col* 
leagues,  the  country  was  thriving   under 
their  government,  and  in  a  state  of  pros- 
perity, which  thei  right  hon.  gent,  and  his 
friends,  with  all  their  talents,  coald  not 
deny.     As  to  (he  reduction  which  bad 
taken  place  in  the  production  of  the  malt 
duty,  that  notoriously  arose  out  of  the 
stoppage  of  the  distilleries,  which  covld 
only  be  of  a  temporary  duration  ;  and  be 
had  the  satisfaction  to  think  that  this  was 
the  only  branch  of  our  revenue  which  had 
suffered  in  the  slightest  degree  a  diminu- 
tion.     The  right  hon.  gent,  concluded 
with  observfng,  that  he  did  not  mean,  m 
his  allusion  to  his  hop.  friend  (Mr.  Hus- 
H^isson)  to  insinuate  that  his  hon.  friend 
meant,  in  a  former  declaration  of  hia^  to 
create  the  false  impression  respecting  oar 
means,  which  it  certainly  producc»d.    Bat 
he  thought  it  right  to  advert  to  it,  as  the 
present  appeared  a  proper  opportunity  for 
removing  that  impression. 

Mr.  H.  T^ontfoawas  apprehensive  tbat 
the  calculation  upon  the  curplos  of  the 
consolidated  fund  would  be  fonnd  to  be 
rather  vague  and  uncertain ;  the  produce 
in  consequence  of  the  act  of  the  year 
1808,  upon  that  fond,  which  had  been  so 
much  relied  on,  was  in  great  part  owing 
to  the  product  of  the  duties  upon  staaps* 
rather  than  to  any  new  taxes  imposed  sS 
that  time.  The  great  object  would  be  to 
keep  the  in^ma  and  ezpenditort  of  tbt 
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covniry  within  one  another ;  the  excess 
of  the  loan  for  each  year  over  the  sinking 
fond  had  not  decreased  in  the  doe  propor- 
tion ;  the  increase  of  product  in  1 808  had 
been  owing  priocipaHy  to  the  mere  modi- 
fication of  a  doty  ad  valorem,  and  could  not 
make  the  principle  of  any  fixed  and  defi- 
nite calculation.  He  seemed  to  think 
that  it  wonM  go  more  to  equalise  the 
mutual  proportion,  the  income  and  expen- 
diture should  bear  to  each  other^  to  resort 
in  some  degree  to  the  aid  of  new  taxes. 

The  Ckmoellor  <tftke  Exchequer  admitted 
that  the  produce  of  the  measure  of  1808 
had  l>een  owing  in  some  measure  to  a 
progressive  increase  of  the  stamp  duties, 
but  in  a  still  greater  proportion  to  the  new 
regulations  then  erected.  - 

After  tome  further  observations  the  Re- 
solutions were  agreed  to,  and  the  report, 
the  House  having  resumed,  was  ordered 
to  be  received  on  Friday. 


HOUSS  OP   u>si>s. 


Thursday,  May  17. 

[OrncBt  IN  Rbyersion  Bill.]     Earl 
Qratceaar  rose  to  move  the  second  read- 
ing of-  tbe  bill,  which  had  been  sent  up 
fipom  the  Commons^  with  various  altera- 
tions from    the   preceding  bills,  on  the 
same  subject,  which  had  been  on  former 
occasions  rejected  by  their  lordships.    He 
wished  to  iipapress  upon  their  lordships' 
minds  the  propriety  and  the  neces,sity  of 
luily  and  fairly  considering,  and  of  pass- 
ing into  a  law  the  present  bill ;  at  least  of 
agreeing  to  the  second  reading,  and  going 
into  the  committee  upon  the  bill,  wherein 
any  part  of  it  that  appeared  liable  to 
well-roanded  objections,  might  be  amend- 
ed and  corrected.     His  lordship  stated 
the  various  circumstances  that  had  hither- 
to attended  the  progress  of  this  measure, 
and  forcibly  rtcommended  its  adoption  on 
every  principle  both  of  public:  economy 
and  constitutional  policy.     Considered  as 
a  measote  of  economy,  he  Would  not  un- 
dertake to  say  that  it  would  produce  any 
very  great  immediate  savins  of  the 'public 
money;    still  were  it  to  be*  considered 
only  iQ  aa  economical  view,  it^wais  highly 
deserving  of  their  lordships'  consideration. 
It  was  well  known  that  the  finance  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  which, 
more  especially  after  the  repeated  de- 
ckuattons  of  the  sense  of  that  House  upon 
the  subject,  he  wi^   disposed,"  and  he 
thoQcht  their  loidships  ought  to  feel  dis- 
posed»  to  pay  gfttftt^  just  attention,  had 


[lOOO 

considered  the  existing  state  ^of  rever«^ 
sionary  offices  as  an  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  arrangements  for  a  reform,  an  alteration 
or  abolition  of  sinecure  places.  '  Such 
places,  were,  in  argument,  generally  de- 
fended on  the  ground  that  it  was  desira- 
ble that  the  crown  should  have  tbe  power 
of  so  rewarding  great  services;  yet  it 
could  hardly  be  maintained,  that  the  prac- 
tice Was  conformable  to  the  principle  on* 
which  their  exibtence  was  defended.  If 
their  lordships  would,  on  an  economical 
principle,  look  mto  the  subject,  they 
would,  he  believed,  see,  that  from  the  pe- 
riod of  the  commencement  of  the  present 
reign,  up  to  the  present  time,  100,000/. 
a  year  might  have  been  saved  to  the 
country;  and  that  upon  a  calculation 
of  compound  interest,  such  a  measure  of 
practical  economy  followed  up,  according 
to  its  principles,  would  have  saved  for  the 
service  of  the  public  a  sum  little  less  than 
i?0  millions.  He  had  as  yet  heard  nothing 
in  the  shape  of  argument  or  refutation  to 
alter  hh;  mind  respecting  the  improvidence 
of  allowing  sinecures  to  be  granted  and 
held  as  at  present,  and  certainly  nothing 
against  the  object  of  the  present  measure* 
which  directly  tended  in  its  degree  to  the 
accomplishment  of  a  general  and  salutary 
system  of  reform  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
country.  Neither  in  any  constitutional 
view,  could  he  see  any  ground  of  argu« 
ment  against  this  measora. .  The  present 
practice  did,  in  fact,  fetter  the  due  and 
wholesome  use  of  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  and  was  consequently  prejudicial 
to  the  public  interests. 

The  principles  on  which  the  crown  con- 
ferred the  rewards  due  to  meritorious  in- 
dividuals for  eminent  services  were  left 
completely  untouched  by  the  adoption  of 
such  a  bill,  while  the  mischief  occasioned 
by  imprudent  grants  in  reversion  would  be 
intirely  done  away.  Many  of  the  ob* 
jections  made  in  former  discussions  to  the 
principle  of  such  a  measure  were  ob- 
viatfMl  in  the  present  bill,  which  took  no 
notice  of  the  reversionary  grants  in  the 
possession'  of  the  clei^y,  &c.  It  was  a 
matter  of  great  regret  to  him,  to  find  on 
former  occasions,  that  the  heads  of  the 
law  and  the  heads  of  the  clersy  were  of 
di£Rfrent  opinions  from  himself  and  came 
down  to  the  House  to  oppose  these  bills. 
It  was  also  a  matter  to  him  of  deep  con« 
cern  that  so  little  regard  was  pad  to  the 
wishes,  and  feelings,  and  opinions  of  the 
nation  at  large.  •  He  had  not  any  recol- 
lection of  a  measore  in  which  the  public 
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mind  seemed  so   decidedly  unaniaious: 
and  woald  their  lordahipe^  in  times'  and 
csromnstuiees  like  the  preseot,  refuse  the 
opportunity  that  was  ofiered  them  of  giv- 
iRg  some  indication  to  the  people  of  their 
desire  and  intention  to  devise  and  adopt 
all  possible  reform's  in  the  pablic  expen- 
diture,  at  a  period  when  so  many  and  such 
great  burthens  were   unavoidably  to  be 
borne  by  the  nation }   He  did  not  wiah> 
.  and  he  should  be  among  the  last  to  pro* 
pose  any  improper   deference  to   what 
might  appear  to  be  popular  clamonr ;  bnt 
an  .attention  to,  and  a  compliance  with, 
the  legitimate  and  reasonable  wishes  of 
the  people,  was^  he  thought,  highly  be* 
coming  the  character  and  honour  of  their 
lordships*     There  might    be,  certainly, 
from  disappointment,  or  from  false  riews 
of  the  real  state  of  things,  or  from  delu- 
sion, persons  in  the  country,  whom  they 
might  consider  to   be  disaffected;    but 
that  suspicion  could  not  attach  to  the  ge- 
neral feeling  of  the  public  ;   and  surely 
the  refusal  of  that  which  it  was  fair  ami 
right,  and  constitational  to  grant,  could 
i|Ot  be  the  best  mode  of  resisting  disaffec- 
tion, to  which,  on  the  contrary,  it  would 
give  the  best  handle  and  pretext.     He 
might  be  accused  of  using  the  language 
of  intimidation  in  stating  tnese  sentiments, 
but  he  had  no  such  intention.     It  was  not 
intimidation  to  state  to  the  House  of  Lords 
what  were  the  wishes  and  sentiments  of 
the  people  of  this  country,  end  to  recom- 
mend to  them  a  disposition  te  conciliation 
1^  wisely  acceding  to  these  wishes^  *  At 
the  present  importantperiod,  after  what  the 
public  had  seen  of  the  oondnct  of  ministers 
Irom  the  commencement  of  their  admini- 
stration, their  cry  of '  No  Popery  I'  \n  the 
first  instance ;  the  Tartous  measures  they 
had  since  pursued,  either  abroad,  on  their 
ocpedition  to  Walcheren,  and  theif  reten- 
tion of  that  island  with  such  dreidfhl  loss, 
even  after  the  retention  of  it  was  perfectly 
nnneceasary ;  or  the  way  in  which  they 
conducted  the  husinem  vof  die  govern* 
ment  at  bomej,  end  disposed  of  the  offices 
which  were  in  their  hands;   could  the 
public  be  satisfied  with  soch  means  re- 
maining in  the  hands  of  such  ministen? 
He  professed  the  tmest  and  snost  loyal 
respect  for  the  crown  and  for  the  constitn- 
tioii  of  the  country,  both  of  which  he 
thought  a  measure  of  this   description 
tended  not  to  impair^  but  to  strengthen 
and  secore.     Therefore  upon  the  pnnci- 
pltf  of  the  bill  ittelf,  upon  a  regard  to  the 
irae  interesu  of  the  croif]ii»  a^  upon  the  J 
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ropriety  of  attending  to  the  public  feeling* 
e    was-  discharging    his  parliamentary 
duty  in  moving  the  second  reading  of  \hu 
bill,  repeating  that  the  objectioua  enter- 
tained against  it,  some  of  which  be  could 
anticipate,  might  be  removed  by  amend- 
ments in  the  committee.     On  a  former 
occasion^  a  noble  secretary  of  state  (Li* 
verpool)  had  thrown  out  some  enigmatU 
cal  and  oracular  expressions,  with  regard 
to  the  mode  of  proceeding  to  be  porsued 
respecting  the  present  bill;  but  he  waited 
with  eager  expectation  for  the  dtecloeore 
of  the  noble  secretary's  sentiments  on  this 
head,  but  he  had  waited  in  vain.      He 
trusted  however  that  the  House   woold 
do  its  duty ;    that  it  would  recollect  the 
pains  which  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment had  bestowed  upon  the  bitK     That 
they  would  be  mindful  of  the  sespea 
which  was  due  to  the  other  House,  and 
abo?e  all  that  they  woold  not  forget  what 
the  people  expected  from  them  on  a  point 
to  which  their  feelings  were  now  so  sorely 
alive.      On  these  grounds  he  trosteJ  the 
House  would  give  their  full  concurrence 
to  the  present  motion.    After  recalling  to 
the  attention  of  their  lordships,  that  part 
of  bis  Majesty's  speech,  at  the  opening 
of  the  session,  which  related  to  economy, 
the  noble  lonl  concluded  by  moviDg  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  hard  (SaioeUor  left  the  woolsack  in 
consequence  of  and  to  reply  to  what  had 
fallen  irom  the  noble  earl,  who>  wkhott 
meaning  any  thing  disrespectfijl,*he  mmt 
say  seemed  not  to  have  read  the  pre* 
sent  bill  which  was  very  essentially  difle- 
rent  from  the  other  bills,  that,  on  thia  sab* 
ject,  had  been  sent  up  from  the  Commons, 
being  not  a  bill  to  abolish  the  graattDg  of 
places  in  reversion,  but.  a  bill  to  msJce  al* 
teratioos  in  the  mode  of  granting  them. 
Soch  a  bill,  therefore,  admitted  the  prin- 
ciple of  granting  reversions,  and  proromd 
solely  to  regulate  the  way  in  which  they 
had,  forages  past,  beencoostitottonally 
bestowed  by  the  grace  and  favour  of  the 
crown.  His  lordship  then  proceeded  to 
point  out  various  inconsistencies  ia  the 
proposed  operation  of  the  bilU  and  con* 
tended,  that  according  to  its  principles  an 
good  reason  oould  be  assigned  for  the  ax* 
ception  of  certain  offices  from  its  operation. 
It  wes  sp  constmcted  that  it  might  forbid 
the  grantof  a  reversioa  pflOOi^ a y^ar, and 
yet  aot  forbid  the  giant  of  one  of  imL  ot 
I  SOL  a  year,  by  not  proceediaf^  vpon  a 
proper  specification  of  the  mvenions  to  be 
abolished.     The^cemauttoe  of  ifaa  Hove 
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of  Commons  had  been  silting  for  a  consi- 
derable time,  and  thii  bill  was  all  that 
their  loodships  had  yet  heard  of,  respect- 
ing any  general  system  of  economical  re^ 
form.  -  He  bad  no  sort  of  objection  to 
every  reasonable  and  practtcablQ  amelio- 
ration ;  bot  he  liked  to  se^  his  way  clear 
in  such  matters,  and  to  know  what  he  was 
doing,  before  be  should  consent  to  an  al- 
teration of  existing  establishments.  There 
were  great  difficohies  in  every  way  of 
viewing  the  sabject :  but  the  last  clause 
of  the  present  bill  rendered  it  quite  im- 
possible lor  him  to  aroid  voting  for  its  re- 
jection, as  it  contained  quite  a  new  prin- 
ciple, and  that  one  of  the  most  objection- 
able that  cooid  be  conceived;  it  pro- 
posed that  reversions  should  not  be  granted 
nereaAer  by  the  crown,  but  might  be 
granted  in  the  event  of  an  address  from 
either  House  of  Parliament  to  the  crown 
for  the  granting  such  reversion.  By 
this  means  the  patronage  «was«  in  fact, 
to  be  transferred  from  the  sovereign  to 
cither  House  of  Parliament.  This  was 
the  sort  of  compliment  which  this  bill  in- 
tended to  pay  to  the  sovereign— in  whom 
the  right  was  constitutionally  vested..  He 
could  see  no  possible  public  service  to  be 
obtained  in  a  view  of  economy,  certainly 
not  in. a  constitutional  view,  by  such  a 
bill.«-Aa  to  what  had  been  said  about  the 
condnci  of  ministers,  about  their  coming 
into  office,  and  the  campaigns  in  Spain 
and  Walcberen,  such  was  his  opinion  of 
the  importance  of  this  bill,  that  if  it  was 
imagined  that  it  would  turn  out  4his  weak 
administration,  as  it  was  called,  he  could 
only  say,  that  in  such  a  view  of  it,  il 
would  be  as  easy  for  a  child  to  pull  down 
a  mountain  with  its  Utile  finger.  Respect- 
ing the  popular  feelings  and  opinions,  he 
was  confident  that  whatever  they  might  be, 
their  lordships  could  have  but  one  mode  of 
conducton  this  occasion,  as  on  every  other ; 
namely  to  do,  not  that  which  a  popular 
clamour  night  call  for,  but  to  do  that  which 
in  their  hearts  they  believed  to  be  right; 
to  act  according  to  their  own  consciences, 
and  ibeir  own  views.  Disafiected  persons 
might  exist,  notwithstanding  the  excel- 
lence of  the  constitution ;  and  every  one 
who  recollected  what  had  passed  during 
the  last  lU  «r  20  years  must  be  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  what -he  owed  to  the  gene* 
rat  welfare  of  the  state,  after  seeing  the 
great  and  awinl  events  that  had  occurred. 
Disaflbction  some  years  back  proceeded 
in  a  mofe  direct  way.  It  had  now 
changed  its  mode  of  attack,  but  still  re- 


mained precisely  the  same  thing  as  ever. 
It  then  attacked  all  the  most  dignified  and 
venerable  institutions  of  the  country  :  now 
it  assailed  the  constitution  and  the  privi- 
leges of  parliament,  but  afiected  to  respect 
and  venerate  the  throne.  But  their  lord- 
ships might  depend  upon  it,  that  the  thiote 
itself  must  be  endangered,  if  it  succeeded 
ill  its  efforts  against  the  privileges  of  par- 
liament; which  parliament  possessed  only 
for  its  own  security  and  dignity,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  people  themselves. 

Viscount  Mehiile  contended,  thatit  was 
delusive  to  argue  on  any  saving  as  a  conse- 
quence of  this  measure,  for  the  present.— 
The  public  had  -been  told,  that  there  had 
been  of  late  an  increase  of  places,  by  those 
who  made  grow  exaggerations,  and  in- 
cendiaries would  always  be  found  to  take 
advantage  of  the  popular  prejudices  to 
kindfe  the  flame  of  discontent;  botparliap 
ment  was  not  to  act  upon  feelings  arising 
from  such  arts  and  insinuations.  It  was 
their  duty  to  protect  the  House  lOf  Parlia- 
ment, and  also  to  protect  the  third  branch 
of  the  constitution,  against  an  attack  made 
under  prof(wions  of  respect  for  the  crown. 
Haul  offices  unnecessarily  increased  of  late 
years  ?  He  wished  for  an  account  of  the 
number  of  places  held  in  reversion  in  1760, 
and  those  so  held  at  present,  to  see  how 
that  matter  stood.  He  had  seen  a  book, 
on  the  subject,  containing  statements  of 
reductions  of  places,  &c.  during  this  reiffn. 
All  administrations  had  successively  abO" 
lished  offices.  In  Mr.  Burke's  bill  these 
grants  were  entirely  omitted.  In  Mr. 
Pitt's  administration,  the  pamphlet  (Mr. 
Rose's]  to  which  he  had  before  alluded, 
shewed  that  great  reductions  took  place. 
Every  administration  had  made  similar  re- 
ductions ;  the  last  had  done  so.  Turning 
round  to  lord  viscount  Sidmouth,  he  beg- 
ged pardon  for  having  omitted  to  partica^^ 
lariee  that  noble  lord's  administration, 
which  had  certainly  done  the  same  fa 
lauffh.) '  He  would  however  caution  noble 
lords  agliinst  sanctioning  the  principles 
and  arguments  upon  which  the  bill  under 
consideration  was  brought  forward  for 
tkeir  adoption.  What,  said  the  sop- 
porten  of  it,  can  be  more  absurd  than  to 
grant  places  to  persons  yet  unborn,  and 
of  whose  capacity  to  fill  suCh  places  no 
idea  could  previously  be  formed  ^^-This 
objection  the  noble  earl  would  do  well  se- 
riously to  turn  in  his  mind :  their  lordships 
shoald  all  jive  it  a  proper  degree  of  at* 
tentton  :-^They  would  tnen  see  bow  far  it 
went  to  aftcl  their  own  hereditary  hmmurt 
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anj  distinctions.    The  noble  ^arl  was  de- 
stined to  be  a  statesman — an  hereditary  ad- 
Tiser  of  the  crown  before  he  was  bom ;  and 
who  could  have  been  certain  before-hand 
that  the  noble  earl  would  have  have  proved 
such  a  light  to  that  House,  such  an  orna- 
ment tohis  country,  as  he  now  proved  to 
be  ?    Besides  the  high  distinction  of  the 
peerage^  the  most  splendid  the  sovereign 
could  bestow,  was  often  the  reward  of  the 
brilliant  and  meritorious  services  of  the  fa- 
ther ;  and  how  could  a  father  be  more  sa- 
tisfactorily rewarded  than  by  conferring 
-fatours  aud  honours  upon  him  which  were 
to  descend  to  bis  immediate  descendants 
and  to  his  latest  posterity.     In  the  same 
manner  were  places  in  reversion  granted. 
The  father's    services  were  doubly  re- 
warded, by  continuing  the  reward  to  his 
son.    Did  not  they  vote  pensions  to  chil- 
•dren  yet  unborn,  when  they  conferred 
grants  for  lives  to  those  who*  performed 
dtstinflTuished  services  to  the  country,  such 
.as  lords  St.  Vincent,  Duncan,  &c.    Would 
.they  admit  the  principle  and  claim  its  ex- 
ercise for  either  of  the  Houses  exclusively. 
.Each  might  have  in  that  case  its  favourite, 
and  each  might  pass  their  votes  for  an  ad- 
dress, and  go  scrambling  in  at  the  doors  and 
windows  and  chtmnies  of  the  palace,  to 
see  which  of  them  should  first  present  it ! 
Could  they  do  real  service  to  the  country 
.  by  taking  from  the  crown  tbe  fountain  of 
.rewards    and  honours,   its  constitutional 
.  prerogative  ?    He  could  never  consent  to 
pass  a  bill  so  erroneous,  upon  tbe  plea  of 
.•pleasing  the  peo|>le.    He  was  certam  that 
.<n  any  measure  for  the  real  relief  of  the 
.  people,  nothing  could  be  more  desirable 
to  the  sovereign,  than  to  do  every  thing 
that   lay    witn    bim,  yet,    although   he 
^thought  the  bill  objectionable  enough  in 
most  of  its  provisions  to  be  rejected  at 
ODce»  still  he  would  suggest  the  propriety 
,  of  deferring  a  decision  upon  it  for  three 
weeks  or  ^,  in  order  to  see  wbether  the 
other  House  cf  Parliament  woukl  famish 
any  new  grounds  to  justify  its  adoption, 

£arl  Gr^  said,  that  tbis  measure,  so  re- 
peatedly sent  up  to  their  lordships  from 
.  the  House  of  Commons,  deserved  their 
most  serious  attention.  Though  he  concur- 
red in  several  of  the  observations  that  had 
.  fallen  from  the  noble  lords  who  preceded 
him,  and  though  he  was  not  friendly  to  the 
.  last  clause  wmch  grounded  the  right  of 

Granting  reversions  on  an  address  of  either 
[ousc  of  Parliament,  yet  he  could  see  no 
particular  objection  to  its  provisions  that 
might  not  be  removed  in  a  comtQittee,  by 


which  their  lordships  would  shew  moat  re* 
spect  to  the  opinion  of  the  other  Houm, 
and  a  proper  attention  to  the  feelings  ot 
the  country.      He  condemned  faovrever 
the  erroneous  ressonings  on   which  the 
noble    lord  compared  the  principle    d 
granting  reversions  to  that  by  which  thdr 
lordships  sat  in  that  House,  by  hereditaiy 
right.     He  approved  altogetlusr  of  tbe  ob- 
ject of  the  measure  now  proposed,  either 
in  an  economical  or  constitutional  point  oi 
view.     This  opinion  was  confirmcid  by  a 
former  speech  of  the  noble. and  leamd 
lord  on  the  woolsack,  who,  in  relation  Vj 
his  own  department,  had  stated,  that  tk 
practice  of  granting  reversions  in  the  tiisf 
of  lord  Thurlow,  and  even  of  lord  Nortb- 
ington  was  so  frequent,  ihat  tbe  noble  sad 
learned  lord,  during  eight  years  of  hb 
chancellorship,  and  rny  lords  Rosslyn  and 
Erskine,  could  scarcely  get  an  opportunity 
of  conferring  any  thing  on  those  who  had 
claims  upon  them  by  services  or  coasao- 
guinity. 

Respecting  sinecures  and  offices  in  r^ 
version,  it  had  been  maintained,  that  tbe 
legal  rights  and  securities  by  which  tfact 
were  held,  were  of  a  nature  so  similar  u- 
those  by  which  private  property  was  po»- 
sessed  by  individuals,  and  that  it  was  » 
nect;ssary  to  hold  sacred  every  right 
which  was  legally  given,  that  they  couU 
not  with  justice  be  affected  to  the  injury  of 
the  holders.  His  lordship  confessed  tha: 
in  a  full  view  of  the  case,  he  inclioed 
greatly  to  that  opinion.  Yet  some  of  these 
offices  could  never  have  been  expected  to 
produce  the  sums  which,  uiuier  the  recent 
circumstances  of  the  nation,  they  bad 
produced  to  the  occupiers,  and  it  was  as- 
tur^l,  therefore,  that  the  public  ahoaJd 
look  anxiously  to  their  lordships  pro- 
ceedings for  some  salutary  regulation  opes 
such  subjects.  For  instance,  he  was  in- 
formed that  three  offices  held  by  thre« 
noble  lords,  yielded  an  income  to  those 
noble  persons  6f  no  less  ^  sum  than75,0CX)L 
per  annum.  Lord  Arden,  Earl  Camden 
and  the  marquis  of  Buckingham.  One  of 
them  possessed  by  a  noble  lord  opposite 
(lotd  Arden),  was  also  granted  in  revenioo 
in  case  of  bis  survival  to  another,  a  near 
relative  of  that  noble  lord  (Mr  Perceval.) 
NoWy  upon  the  principle  he  had  men- 
tioned, no  bill  of  retrenchment,  Mr, 
Burke's  nor  any  other,  could  make  aoy 
speedy  alteration  in  such  offices.  Witii 
respect  to  what  the  noble  visconnt  had 
stated  from  a  pamphlet  lately  pabliihtd 
by  w  eminent  author  (Mr.  Rose)  i  ke 
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was  svrpriMd  tbad  the  ndble  lofd  abimid 
argue  upon  tha  ttatenetitt  cofttaiM^  in  k 
a«  conclutTe^  apon  the  sobftets  of  thet»- 
treacbmentf    made    during  ih^    pr«seiiK 
reigD,  and  df  the  deereaie  or  the  patronage 
and   influence  of  the  crown.     It  vroeld 
i^qaire  no  great  knowledge  or'  trout le^  if 
there  were  time  for  it,  to  expose  the  er- 
foneouB  and    faite  statements  and  con- 
clusions which  that  pamphlet  contained. 
How  eoald  any  man  serioosly  contend, 
th«t  this  patronage  had  decreasedy  who 
compared  the  taxes  of  the  country  at  the 
time  of  his  Majesty's  aceesston,  with  their 
pref  etit  state,  and  considered  the  vast  aug- 
mentations of    our  immense  naval  and 
military  establishments   and    the  unex- 
aropled  increase  of  the  number  of  persons 
employed  in  the  collection  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  revenue  ?  It  was  scarcely 
possible  to  doobt  upon  this  seibject.    The 
question  then  before  their  lordships  was 
M-hether  it  was  fitting  and  expedient,  thst 
the  grant  of  places  in  reversion  should  be 
§at  the  future    abolished.      Should     the 
abolftien  of  sinecures  succeed,  then  this 
bill  would  be  perfectly    innocent,    and 
should  it  not,  then  he  contended  that  the 
bill  would  be  beneficial.     He  had   no  he^ 
sitatimi  in  saying  that  in  all  views  of  the 
subject  which  he  could  take,  he  thought 
their  lordships  ought  to  pass  it. 

The  noble  lord  then  proceeded  to  com« 
ment  on  the  singular  conduct  of  adminis- 
eratiott  respecting  this  bill.  In  the  other 
HoQse^  the  person  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  ministry  said,  he  saw  no  good  nor 
harm  in  the  measore,  and  therefore  he 
gave  it  hie  support ;  and  yet  when  it  came 
up  to  that  House,  ministers  were  ready  to 
op|M>M  it,-  though  they  avoided  on  such 
ocoasiens  emering  into  anv  discussion  upon 
its  merits*  Why  had  they  not  all  along 
taken  ait  express  and  decided  part  ?  He 
considered  the  existing  practice  respect* 
leg  reversions  as  an  anticipation  or  the 
wieans  of  the  crown,  and  as  weakening  its 
just  prerogatives ;  end  the  abolition  of  it, 
as  giving  roe  crown  a  much  better  oppor>- 
tunity  of  exercising  its  prerogative  for  any 
porpose  conducive  to  its  own  dignity  or 
the  public  welfare.  He  was  confident, 
that  thare  never  was  a  subject  of  public 
importance  on  which  he  bad  found  so 
little  difierence  of  opinion  in  conversation 
with  others,  or  fit>m  all  he  heard  or  saw  o{ 
the  pnblic  mind.  He  exhorted  the  House 
therefore  to  pay  this  mark  of  attention  to 
the  pnblie  mifng:  if  it  were  hot  little,  it 
woak  yet  be  a  grattfat  indkaiion  ef  tkta 
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disposition  to  relieve  them  of  anv  part  of 
the  hesvy  burthens  they  were  obliged  to 
bear.  HTis  lord&hip  eh«a  noticed  the  drf^ 
fitulty  with  which  the  me^nn  of  raising 
money  was  accompanied,  to  shew  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  all  practicable  savingf, 
and  instanced  the  caae  of  the  lotteryi 
which  with  all  its  train  of  evil  coiisie- 
quences  to  the  morals  and  habits  of  the 
people,  no  minister  had  yet  been  pretBil- 
ied  upon  to  relinquish.  In  the  economical 
reforms  and  retrenchments  which  had 
been  made,  no  administration  that  he  had 
yet  known,  had  done  all  that  it  might,  and 
ought  to  have  done,  in  pursuit  of  such 
great  objects.  He  did  not,  in  this  case^ 
except  even  that  administration  of  which 
he  composed  one,  thoogh  he  mdst  add, 
th^  from  the  various  circumstances  in 
which  they  found  themselves  placed,  thcf 
had  scarcely  time  to  do  more  than  to  b^ 
gin  such  undertakings,  and  to  of?er  somd 
prospects  to  the  country  tvhen  they  were 
diifptaced.  But  he  would  add^  that  a 
future  administration  must  take  sonle  more 
decisiVeand  eflectoa*  steps  fbr  this  (JLfpo^ 
than  had  as  yet  been  taken  by  arty  minimi- 
try  that  had  ever  been  in  poxViE^r.  Hfe 
must  concur  in  what  had  been  said  of  the 
virtues  and  u^erits  of  the  soverergh;  but  h* 
must  deeply  lament  that  his  Majesty  bad 
such  improa^nt  advisers,  whose  pritl(ri()les 
of  policy  and  government  were  so  dsn^ 
gerdos,  and  might  prove  so  fatal ;  wfto 
took  no  Warning  from  the  terrible  ca^ 
lamlties  that  by  a  vicious  poN^y  bad 
overwhelmed  other  ccuntrres. 

Blespecting  the  state  of  the  titfie^,  he 
mrust  say,  that  dui^ng  his  politicrti  Nfe  he 
had  not  known  the  general  state  of  the 
country,  such  as  so  seriously  to  c^ll  for 
attention,  and  even  to  exeiteappreheitsioo. 
Discontent  bad  never  been  so  geheraTly 
prevalefnt  as  at  the  present  moment.  Thk 
people  might  t>e  ind€^,and  he  believed^  >ii 
some  respeeta  they  we^e  deluded  on  impor- 
tant piiblie  subjects;  but  he  had  still  the 
highest  opinion  of  their  good  sense  and  p^ 
triotism,  sod  of  the  efiect  of  conciliation  and 
attention  to  their  just  wishes  and  feelings. 
But  what  could  they  be  expected  to  think 
and  to  feel^  ivhen  they  witnessed  the  daily 
otmduct  of  (he  administration  ;  when  they 
heard  of  revetsions  and  sinecures'  beinc; 
defended  as  the  means  of  enabling  the 
King  to  reward  eminent  services,  and  saw 
them  bestowed  for  no  such  purposes,  be- 
stowed in  open  opposition  and  violence  to 
all  their  known  feelings— when  they  saw 
even  in  the  case  of  protiding  for  thost 
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relattvei  of  the  soyereiga  whom  the  revola- 
tioDs  and  calamities  oT  war  on  the  conii* 
nent  had  driven  to  this  country  for  an 
asylum,  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  de- 
rive that  support  from  any  fund  which 
might  preyent  it  from  encreasing  the 
public  taxes  and  burthens :  When  they 
saw  that  ministers  advised  their  sovereign 
ugainst  the  most  gracious  exercise  of  his 
own  prerogative,  in  administering  relief 
from  a  fund  ade€|uate  for  the  purpose; 
when  their  complaints  were  perfectly  un- 
regarded ;  and  when,  from  other  circom* 
stances  universally  to  be  lamented,  the 
aituation  of  his  Majesty  was  unfortunately 
iuch,  that  it  was  not  certain  whether  pe- 
titions and  represantations  reached  the 
royal  ear,  and  when  in  fact  every  mea- 
sure of  government  seemed  calculated 
only  more  and  more  to  oppose,  insult,  and 
disgust  them  ?  The  great  annual  taxation 
on  the  country  he  considered  to  be  the 
root  of  the  popular  discontent ;  and  it 
behoved  their  lordships  to  do  whatever  lay 
in  their  power,  by  measures  of  a  similar 
iendfency  with  that  now  proposed,  to  al- 
leviate It,  and  conciliate  the  public  feel- 
ings. If  it  was  little  to  do,  let  it  be  done, 
and  give  some  proof  that  the  House  was 
not  inattentive  to  the  general  wishes  and 
opinion  of  the  conutry. 

Viscount  Sidm<nuk  agreed  with  many  of 
the  observations  made  by  his  noble  friend, 
and,  was  of  opinion,  that  it  might  be 
advisable  to  abolish  the  power  of  grant* 
ing  some  offices  in  reversion.  But  he  con- 
tended that  a  great  delusion  had  gone 
ibrth  with  respect  to  this  measore  :  there 
was  mach  exaggeration  on  one  side,  and 
clamour  on  the  other ;  but  the  fact  was 
that  the  measure  would  take  away  nothing 
firom  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  9or  in 
the  least  diminish  the  burthens  on  the 
people.  Such  were  his  opinions ;  at  the 
same  time  he  had  so  high  a  respect  for 
the  sentiment  of  the  public,  that  he  con- 
sidered no  blessing  so  great  as  when  he 
found  bis  own  conduct  meeting  the  public 
approbation.  He  certainly  approved  of 
the  principle  of  this  measure,  and  would 
gladly  see  it  carried  into  effect;  yet  al- 
though he  Came  down  to  the  House  for  the 
.  purpose  of  giving  this  bill  hissopport,  from 
a  perusal  of  its  contents,  and  the  obser- 
vations of  his  noble  and  learned  friend  on 
the  woolsack^  he  was  persuaded  it  would 
not  aii»w«r  the  end  of  removing  the  abuse. 
Under  the  present  circuiQstances,  he 
would  recommend  that  a  bill  be  introduced 
to  sospeod  till ,  next  session^  the  graat  of 
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offices  in  revernon ;  and  as  the  prestm 
session  was  so  far  advanced,  let  the  Hook 
take  full  time  at  the  commencemeat  4]f 
the  next,  to  consider  what  were  ofl&ces  the 
grtot  of  which  in  reversion  it  woedd  be 
expedient  to  abolish. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  was  surprised  that 
the  noble  earl  (Grey)  should  have  thought 
that  the  defecU  of  the  present   bill  coitU 
be  remedied   in  a  committee;    for    if  \t 
should  go  there  for  amendment,  he  wu 
persuaded  it  would  come  out  with  scarce- 
ly a  single  provision,  similar    to  its  pr^ 
sent  state.  He  adverted  next  to  the  pubuc 
dissatisfaction,  and  observed   that    what- 
ever attacks  were  made  upon  hina  and  bis 
colleagues,  when  that  qqestion  came  to  be 
discussed,    he  should  be    very  ready  to 
defend  himself  from  such  charges.     Tkt 
noble  earl  had  attributed  the  general  ia- 
content  to  the  pressure  of  excessive  taxa- 
tion.    But  he  would   ask,  was    not  that 
taxation  necessary  ?    Must  not  our  army 
and  navy    be  extended  in  these  timo^ 
when  all  Europe,  under  the  dominion  sif 
one  man,  are  arrayed  inarms  against  u«r 
Besides,  were  we  not  to  take  into  coasi- 
deration,    tlie  encreased  commerce  sod 
riches  of  the  country  ^    If  we  were  to 
estimate  the  proportion  of  the  burthen  aad 
expence  now,  to  the  ridies  and  commerce 
of  the  country  at  this  period,  and  tbes 
compare  them  with  a  similar  calculatios 
made  in  king  William's  reign^  he  would 
venture  to  say  it  would  appear  that  iht 
people  now  were  richer  and  abler  to  bsv 
th9  oorthensthan  the^r  were  In  the  reign 
he  had  mentioned.    He  wished  that  par- 
liament should  state  in  any  measure  «f 
this  description  of  what  offices  they  meaot 
to  abolish  the  reversion,  and  how  far  they 
intended  to  carry  this  measure ;  and  tbeo 
he  and  others  might  form  a  decided  opi- 
nion of  its  propriety*    He  concluded,  by 
expressing  his  opposition  to  the  present  bill. 
The  Esrl  of  Canyxfort  agrera  with  the 
noble  secretary  of  state,  that  the  last  clause 
was  one  that  could  not  be  maintained  by 
their  lordships,  but  ought  to  be  rejected. 
It  was  not  only  an  infringement  of  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown,  but  also  of  Uist 
of  the  parliament.     His  lordship  entered 
into  a  general  review  of  the  merits  of  the 
bill,  and  contended  there  was  nothing  in 
it  to  satisfy  the  discontents  of  the  people; 
be  allowed  they  were  much  depressed  by 
taxes,  but  he  agreed  with  the  noble  earl 
(Liverpool)  that  the  dire  necessity  of  the 
times  made  them  necessary^    Under  thess 
considerations  he  would  oppose  the  bill. 
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Lord  Bedesdak  hoped  the  noble  earf, 
who  moTed  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill,  would  not  press  their  lordsntps  to  a 
diTtsion.  He  would  not  enter  largely  into 
the  merits  of  the  bill,  as  he  opposed  it  on 
the  ffrounds  that  their  lohiships  should 
not  for  a  moment  maintain  its  principle 
or  ghre  it  countenance,  by  allowing  it  to 
paas  a  single  stage. 

The  ooestion  was  then  put,  that  the  bill 
be  read  a  second  time,  which  was  ne- 
gatived without  a  dirfsioD. 

The  other  orders  of  the  day  were 
then  disposed  of,  and  their  lordships  ad* 
joumed. 


BOUSE   OF   COMMONS. 

Tkundojff  Mq^  17. 

[DtTKS  OF  BaVKSWICK's  AmiUlTT  BlLL.1 

On  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  third 
Teadtng  of  this'  bill^ 

Mr.  Cqkrtfi  rose  to  remind  the  right 
hen.  gent,  that  a  right  hon.  friend  of  his^ 
not  yet  come  to  his  place  (Mr.  Tierney), 
had  grren  notice  of  his  intention  to  divide 
the  House  open  the  question  for  the  third 
Teading.  His  right  hon.  friend  was  ab- 
sent, at  this  hour^  only  from  an  under- 
standing that  the  business  woald  not  come 
on  so  soon ;  and  therefore  he  hoped  that 
•the  short  delay^  usual  under  the  courtesy 
of  the  House,  would  be  allowed  on  the 
present  occasion. 

The  Ctoiof/ibr  if  the  Sxchcauer  said, 
that  the  other  business  of  the  day  being 
now  gon«  throogfa,  there  wu  no  altera^ 
tiTe,  from  the  motion  he  had  made,  but 
the  question  for  adjournment.  There  was 
another  subject  npon  which  the  right 
hon.  gent,  not  now  in  his  place,  would 
have  full  as  good  an  opportuni^  of  ex- 
pressing his  sentiments,  and  taking  the 
sense  of  the  House  ;  namely,  the  Droits 
of  Xdmiralty.  But  he  had  no  objection 
to  withdraw  his  motion  for  the  present. 

Mr.  SkeridaH  said,  that  his  right  hon. 
friend  was  with  him  in  a  Committee  up 
stairs,  and  was  coming  down  to  the  House. 
Mr.  Cakrufi  did  not  wish  the  motion  to 
be  withdrawn ;  nor  should  he,  at  this  hour 
of  the  evening,  press  any  delay  of  the 
public  business  on  account  of  the  absence 
of  a  member ;  but  in  the  absence  of  his 
right  hon.  friend,  he  should  certainly  di- 
vide the  House  upon  the  .question  for  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  House  then  divided  on  the  third 
reading:    For  it,  41 ;    Against  it,  20.— 
On  the  re-adaissiott  of.  strangers  into  the  i 
gallery,  • 


Mr.  Mwrtm  was  speaking  upon  the  sub* 
ject  of  this  bill.  He  said,  that  if  it  waa 
considered  that,  since  the  period  when 
those  Droits  of  Admiralty  commenced,  the 
House  had  added  more  than  200  millions 
to  the  public  debt,  he  thought  it  was  not 
unreasonable  to  ask  gentlemen  seriously 
to  consider  whether,  out  of  the  large  sum 
of  5|200,000/.  which  appeared  by  the 
papers  on  the  table  to  have  accrued  to 
the  crowUf  it  would  not  be  wise  and  pru* 
dent  to  advise  his  Majesty  to  apply  a  suf- 
ficient sum  to  purchase  the  annuity  for  a 
prince  so  nearly  allied  to  his  fomily.  He 
admitted,  for  the  present,  the  strict  legal 
right  of  bis  Majesty  to  the  disposal  of  thia 
fund  in  what  manner  he  should  judge 
proper;  but  at  the  same  time,  when  it 
was  considered  that  his  Majesty  had  a 
very  large  sum  applicable  to  the  expencea 
of  his  privy  purse,  which  it  was  supposed 
would  be  pnncipally  applied  to  acts  of 
royal  munificecce,  and  whan  so  -  large  an 
addition  was  made  to  this  fund  by  these' 
lOroits  of  Admiralty,  he  could  hardly  have 
expected  that  the  House  wovild  have  been 
called  on  to  relieve,  out  of  the  consoli- 
dated fund,  so  near  a  relative  of  his  Ma- 
jesty. He  begged  that  the  ministers 
would  seriously  consider  whether  they 
would  not  be  placing  his  Majesty  in  an 
ungracious  point  of  view,  if  they  were  to 
advise  him  to  apply  no  part  of  this  fund 
to  such  a  purpose ;  but  to  throw  the  whole 
incumbrance  upon  the  country,  which  is 
at  present  so  excessively  burthened. 

The  ChanceUar  qf  ike  Exchequer  was  as- 
tonished that  the  hon.  gent,  should  still 
continue  to  repeat  the  sum  ef  5,200,000/. 
as  the  amount  of  the  Droits  of  Admiralty, 
as  appeared  by  tbe  paper,  notwithstand-  * 
ing  all  that  had  been  already  stated  in  the 
House  upon  that  subject.  He  should 
have  recollected,  that  of  this  sum  two- 
thirds  were  applied,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  remunerate  the  captors>  and  that  there- 
fore but  one  third  of  the  sum,  or 
1,735,000/.  could  come  to  his  Majesty. 
Of  this  sam,  also,  it  had  been  stated  that 
bis  Majesty,  two  or  three  years  ago,  save 
a  million  to  the  public  service ;  and  he 
himself  had  stated  more  than  once,  that 
in  tbe  course  of  the  last  year  between  3 
and  400,000/.  more  were  given  to  the 
captors,  for  the  value  of  the  prizes  taken 
at  Copenhagen,  which  must  otherwise  be 
paid  for  by  the  country.  It  therefore 
appeared,  and  that  from  the  documents 
then  t>efore  the  House,  this  sum  of 
5,200|000/.  had  been  reduced  ai  low  m 
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.300>000L  The  faion.  gent  bad  only  pro- 
fessed to  arg\ie  from  the  papers  on  the 
table  ;  and  upon  thut  paper,  he  therefore 
{pet  biinj  without  pretending  to  give  an 
accurate  account  of  the  amount  of  this 
iund.  He  could  not  be  called  upon  witb^ 
out  any  notice  to  state  accurately  what 
part  of  this  fund  was  now  undisposed)  of. 
There  were  some  other  grants  made  oat 
of  this  ftind,  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Piit*^s  ad- 
imnistration>  but  which  he  did  not  think 
It  then  necessary  to  state. 

Mr.  CrecDOf  did  not  belieye  tbat  it  was 
by  any  means  a  general  practice  for  the 
crown  to  give  two-thirds  of  those  Droits 
as  a  remuneration  to  the  captors.  In  the 
j^ase  of  the  capture  of  the  Spanish  frigate^ 
)^e  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  no 
such  proportion  had  been  given.  It  had 
been^  however,  unifovmly  and  expressly 
iitated,  that  in  such  cases  ii  was  mere 
n)atter  of  grace  and  royal  favour  whether 
any  thins  should  be  given  to  the  captors 
or  not.  It  was  in  this  point  of  view  that 
it  had  appeared  to  him  so  enormous,  that 
the  crown  should  get  hold  of  eight  mil- 
lions of  money,  without  rendering  any  ac- 
count whatever  of  its  disbursement  to  the 
public. 

Lord  Militm  could  not  pretend  to  say 
which  of  the  t%vo  boa.  gentlemen  was  right. 
He  had  voted,  however,  against  the  Dili, 
upon  the  idea  that  in  the  Droits  of  Adniio 
f  alty  there  were  sufficient  funds  to  pro- 
Tide  the  proposed  pension,  without  im- 
posing any  fresh  burthens  on  the  country, 
by  charging  it  upon  the  aurplus  of  the 
consolidated  fund.  If,  however,  there 
was  not  a  sufficient,  and  by  the  gestures 
of  the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Sxcheqoer,  he  would  rather  understand 
that  there  was  not  a  sufficient  fund  re- 
maining of  the  Droits,  his  objections  would, 
of  course,  be  done  away. 

The  Chancellor  of  tfie  Exchequer  said, 
)bat  be  by  no  means  meant,  either  by  his 
words  or  gestures,  to  signify  that  this  fund 
could  not  afford  70,000/.  %vhich  he  be- 
lieved would  be  about  the  value  of  the 
purchase  of  such  annuity.  It  was,  how.- 
ever,  impossible  for  him  to  aVoid  shewing 
some  surprise,  when,  instead  of  70,000^ 
five  millions  was  the  sum  which  bad  first 
been  spoktn  of. 

Mr.  W.  Sinkk  said,  that  the  question 
now  was,  whether  the  House  should  stop 
the  progress  of  the  bill  till  the  account  of 
Droits  of  Admiralty  could  be  examined 
and  discussed  ;  or  pass  the  bill  no\y,  and 
discuss  aAcrwards  whether  the  anaaity 


night  not  bo  charged  upon  tfiis  fiiad? 
After   the    confession    that    there    were 
70,000/.  in  the  hands  of  the  ^-qgisUar,  tbe 
point,  as  far  as  the  reason  o£  the  tiuog 
went,  was  decided.    He  agreed  as  to  the 
inonstrous  nature  of    the  circumstance, 
that  the  crown  should  hare  the  dispasai 
within  a  few  years  of  eight  'milUona  of 
money,  independent  of  Panianaeat.  Ttwrc 
had  been  formerly  a  question,  i^hetfacf 
the  crown  could  accept  of  a  ▼olaatanr 
loan,   &c.  bul    the    absolute    coauoMaC 
without  the  controul  of  Parliament  <if  ths 
sum  was  monstrous.    All  this  had  ariiei 
from  the  change  of  things  in  thiaeoai|&crr 
to  which  we  bad  not  been  always  carcfoi 
to  accommodate  our  institutions.      \^liilf 
the  King  paid  his  army  and  navy  (yut  tA 
his  own  possessions,  ii  svas  fair  that  k 
should  have  the  disposal  of  whatever  to 
captured.    But  when  the  country  paid  I  j 
millions  for  a  navy,  and  abaul  aa  ssacb 
for  an  araiy,  was  it  equitably  thai  tht   J 
crown  should  have  the  proceeds  of  om^ 
tures  witboat  the  obligation  of  account ? 
Another  ot:^ction  jto  it  was,  tbat  \t  was  a   j 
bouutv  upon  ii^iustice.   The  aalioa  woald 
be  asoamed  of  improper  capturas  ftoa 
ibes  o;*  friends^  but  a  minister  oyf  the  day 
might  not  scruple  to.  propara  hu'ga  aaiaf 
in  this  way.    He  adverted  to  the  capture 
of  the  Spanish  frigates,  the  greaiesi  blot 
upon  the  adniinistratioii  of  a  right  boa 
gent,  now  no  more.     Spch  tejtoplationi 
ought  not  to  be  left  opon  any  aainistea 
He    hoped    the    Drojis   of    Admiraltr, 
wouldf  at  no  distant  period^  b(e  r^egah^cd 
by  an  act  of  Parliament*  but,  in  the  men 
time,  it  was  their  duty  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther the  jpresent  annuity  might  not  be 
supplied  from  them,  before  they  agreed 
further  to  load  the  consolidate  fund, 

Mr.  LaoHm  observed,  that  whfsnever  ths 
ministry  came  down  to  the  Hoasa  to  nc«v 
pose  a  provision  for  any  part  of  hia  Ma- 
jesty's family,  ths^  House  always  acttd 
with  the  gr^test  liberality.  It  appeared 
to  him,  however,  an  extraoi:4iaadry  cat^ 
trast  to  this  liberality,  that  when  the 
House  was  anxious  for  tbe  passing  a  bill 
to  lighten  in  some  degree  the  public 
burthens,  by  the  suppression  or  ceyuk* 
tion  of  useless  sinecures  and  improvideot 
reversions,  this  bill  shonld  always  meet 
the  most  vexatious  and  pertinacious  oppo- 
sition  from  a  quarter  whence  no  such  op* 
position  ought  to  be  expected. 

Mr.  FHi^n^^d  regnetied  much  the  ab« 
sence  of  his  righthon.  friend  (Mr.Tieroeyj 
jrho  had  been  detained  ip  longii^  a  C< 
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mittee  aboYe  nim$j  ai  to  be  prsveated 
from  being  able  to  attend  in  time  to  give 
hit  opinion  on  thie  enbyect.     He  would^ 
how/e¥er>  wish  to  peopose  to  the  right  hon. 
genL  to  postpone  the  furtiier  progress  of 
this  bill  for  a  few  day^  in  order  in  the 
intern^ediate  Ume  to  ascertain  what  the 
aiate  of  the  fund  arising  from  Droits  of 
Admiralty  actually  was  at  present.     No- 
body objected  to  the  annuity »  and  if  it 
ibottld  be  found  necessary  to  have   re- 
course to  the  consolidated  fund#  the  last 
resource  of  the  ooantry»  he  for  one  should 
not  object  to  its  being  charged  npon  that 
fund.    But  he  would  put  it  a  Utile  ml  m- 
r^cundhan  to  the  ministers,  whether^  even 
out  of  regard  to  the  crown  itself^  they 
would  not  agree  to  the  proposed  delay. 
The  right  hon.  gent,  said,  be  did  not  re- 
fofe  the  production  of    the  account  re- 
quired ;  but  then  he  refused  to  grant  it  in 
time  to  consider,  whether  part  of  the  fund 
might  not  be  applied  to  the  purpoiea  of 
thia  bill*    The  House  had  heard  of  a  sum 
of  a  million,  granted  out  of  this  fond  by 
faia  Majesty  for  the  jpublic  service,  and  il 
vm^  to  be  presumed  urem  this  paternal  at* 
teation  to  the  interests  of  his  people,  thai 
hb  would  not  refuse  any  turns,  that  could 
be  spared,  for  their  lelieC  if  he  were  pro« 
perly  advised.    They  hod  also  heard  that 
Ais    Majesty  had,   in    his   meaificence, 
grantod  several  lar^  mins  to  some  of  his 
royal  progeny;  satiaiied,  no  doebt,  that 
the  exigencies  of  their  circumstaooes  re* 
quired  such  aide,  and  that  if  there  had  not 
been  this  fund  in  existence,  his  Msyes^ 
must  have  caUed  for  aid  from  hie  Parlia* 
meot.    It  would  be  in  the  recolleciieA  of 
gentlemen,  too,  that  out  of  this  fund  a 
sum  of  2^/XX)/.  had  been  granted  to  sir 
Home  Popham ;  and  he  else  heard  that 
money  was  grantod  for  defraying  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  return^ef  a  geveraor-general 
from  a  distentsettlement.    By  a  particular 
aet  of  Parltament,  his  Majesty  was  em- 
powered to  dispose  by  will  of  «his  private 
property.    At  the  time  that  this  act  was 
passed,  it  certainly  was  not  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  legislature  that  snch  a 
sum  as  eight  millieos  could  by  possibility 
thus  get  into  the  possession  and  eemain  at 
the  dispoeal  of  the  crown.    If  this  Amd 
was  not  exhausted,  he  did  not  know  any 
stronger  claim  that  could  be  made  upon 
it,  than  to  make  good  this  annuity.    He 
would 'Osk,  then,  whether  it  was  wise, 
whether  it  was  candid  or  affecttonate  to* 
waeda  his  Majesty,  to  advise  him  to  over* 
hMk  ihia  fond*  aiid  for  this  parpoee  apply 


to  his  subjedB  at  once  at  a  moment  when 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  by  the 
measure  which  he  proposed  last  nighty 
confessed  the  difficoky  of  finding  new 
sources  of  taxation,  and  when  some  (Mr, 
Hoskisson  and  Mr.  Rose)  who  had  bees 
in  his  confidence,  whose  knowledge  of  the 
subject  was  unquestiooable,  and  who  o£ 
late  had  laid  the  foundation  of  a  strong 
claim  to  the  confidence  and  'appiv>batioa 
of  the  country,  had  urged  the  strong  and 
indispensable  necessity  of  retrenchment  f 
When  the  right  ben.  gent,  had  resorted 
to  the  surplus  of  the  consolidated  fond, 
to  furnish  the  waya  and  means  of  the 
year,  a  measure,  which  to  aay  the  least  of 
It,  be  thought  erroneous ;  was  it  shewing 
a  proper  regard  to  the  dignity  of  the 
crown  ;  was  it  dutiful  of  respectfuLto  hie 


Majesty,  to  advise  him  to  come  upon  his 
sobjeds  for  this  TfiOOl.  a  year,  when  ho 
himself  had  a  fund  out  of  which  to  pay  it  ? 
He  hoped  that  what  his  hon.  friend  (Mr. 
Lambe)  had  said,  would  sink  deep  into 
the  hearts  of  the  members  of  that  House. 
All  that  was  wanted,  wet,  a  delay  till  the 
state  of  the  Admiralty  fend  could  be  as* 
certained,  and  with  that  viesr  he  moved. 
That  the  debate  be  adjeuroed  till  thia  day 
se'nnight. 

Th9Chtmaaar^aeExekfUim\6,fb%t 
it  was  quite  clear,  and  as  far  as  he  conld 
perceive  asreed  on  all  handl,  that  the  pen* 
sion  eoold  not  be  charged  upon  those 
df  oita,  but  would  meat  properly  in  the  ftrat 
instance  be  charved  on  the  consdtdatrd 
fund.  He  dioold  repeat  what  he  had  said 
befom  more  than  Once,  that  if  the  House, 
upon  further  examination  into  tiie  nature 
and  amount  of  this  fund,  should  think 
proper  to  address  his  Mi^esty  to,  grant 
lOfiOOi.  or  a  much  larger  snm  to  be  trana* 
brred  to  the  consolidated  fond  for  the 
public  service,  it  would  be  just  as  emy  for 
them  to  do  it  after  this  qoestien  was  dts« 
posed  of;  and  it  appeared  to  him,  ^at 
such  an  address  would  go  with  a  better 
grace  at  a  future  time,  as  it  would  not  ap* 
peer  so  directly  like  asking  hisMsjesty  to 
pay  an  equivalent  for  a  grant  which  was 
supposed  to  proceed  from  the  liberality  of 
parliament. 

The  House  then  divided  on  Mr.  WhiO» 
bread'a  Amendment,  Ayes  57  ;  Noes  65  ; 
Mikity  28. 

Mr.  Tiemey  shortly  after  came  into  the 
House,  and  apologized  for  bekig  absent 
after  b»riog  given  notice  that  it  vrae 
his  intention  to  oppose  the  bill.  Tho 
foct  waa^  that  he  was  deteiaad  to  a  tana 
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Jmar  ia  a  contfiiiltee  up  stairs,  (the  Iml- 
lion  coininittee)i  and  that  he  imagined  that 
another  question  (the  finance  resdlntions), 
which  was  likely  to  take  up  some  time, 
would  come  on  before  it.  He  gave  notice 
now,  that  he  should,  on  the  first  open  day, 
more  for  a  general  account  of  the  droits  of 
admiralty ;  his  object  was  to  ascertain 
whether  there  was  not  a  sum  of  70,000/. 
disposable  ;.  and  if  there  was,  he  intended 
to  move  an  address  to  hi;*  Majesty  to  grant 
die  said  sum  to  the  consolidated  fund« — He 
also  wished  to  know  from  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  when  he  intended  to 
bring  in  the  bill  for  providing  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  loan. 

The  Chancellor  qf  the  Exchequer  answer- 
ed, that  be  would,  perhaps,  bring  it  in  to* 
morrow. 

Mr.  Tiemey  then  expressed  his  intention 
to  oppose  the  principle  of  the  bill  upon 
the  second  reading ;  as  it  appeared  to  him 
to  be  not  only  wrong,  but  a  violation  of 
feith  to  the  public  creditor,  to  throw  this 
interest  upon  the  consolidated  fund. 

[Finance  Rbsoiotions  —>  Sinbcuhb 
Placbs.]  The  House  having,  on  the  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Martin,  resolved  into  a  com- 
mittee upon  the  third  report  of  the  finance 
committee, 

Mr.  Bankei  rose  and  moved  the  reading 
of  the  second  resolution,  which  bemg  read 
accordingly,  the  hon.  gent,  expressed  his 
intention  of  moving  an  amendment.  It 
had  been  observed  by  many  gentlemen, 
that  sinecure  offices  ought  not  to  be  abo- 
lished until  some  other  fond  should  be 
created,  firom  which  his  Majesty  migfht  be 
enabled  to  make  that  provision  for  long 
and  efficient  public  services  which  those 
occasions  aflbrded.  Now,  the  object  of 
Kia  proposed  amendment  would  be  to  cou- 
,ple  the  abolition  of  sinecures  with  the  sub- 
stitution of  such  a  fund— and  in  doing  so, 
be  hoped  to  render  the  measure  of  abeli- 
tton  more  acceptable  to  his  right  hon. 
friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  to  the  committee.  Indeed,  he  thought 
that  the  substitution  would  take  away  all 
objections  to  the  abolition,  while  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  more  agree- 
able, not  only  to  the  country,  but  to  such 
meritorions  officers  as  were  entitled  to  re- 
ward. I^or  the  real  fact  was,  that  sine- 
cures had  fallen  so  much  into  disgrace, 
perhaps  from  their  misapplication,  but 
certainly  from  a  general  suspicion  that 
Aey  were  disposed  of  rather  according  to 
the  influence  of  fiivour  than  of  merit,  that 
»  certaoi  degree  of  disrqpata  attasliedlo 


those  who  accepted  them— -diat  in  tmtb ) 
brand  or  mark   was    fixed   npon  the. 
Therefore,  those  offices  instead  of  confer- 
ring honour,  the  peopfe  so  much  revokfr 
against  them,  actually  attached  a  siig?ii 
To  take  away  that  stigma,  then  frosi  v* 
fair  objects  of  public  bounty,  it  was  nec^v 
sary  that  a  fund  should  be  created  io  'ir^ 
of  those  sinecures,  and  also  to  renaore  l- 
anomaly  which  belonged  to  the  very  pr> 
ciple  of  having  officers  in  the  receipt  «i 
salaries  without  any    dutiea  annexed  L' 
them.      After   panegyrizing  the   syftFii 
upon  which  our  revenue  was    crollectii.] 
which  he  contended  was  much  cbtrsirl 
than  that  of  any  other  nation  in  Euro^  ' 
the  hon.  gent,  proceeded  to  press  uposu*  j 
attention  of  the  committee  the  proprecr  | 
of  establishing  every  practicable  deref  ] 
of  economy.     It  was  with  thsft  Tier  ^  - 
particularly  recommended  the  adoptkisf^ ' 
the  resolution.'    He  would  not  be  under- 
stood to  expect  that  by  ady  measure  c:  > 
this  nature  the  damour  of  certain  penom  ; 
could  be  satisfied.    Those  persooi  ^nze 
not  in  fact  to  be  satisfied  by  any  \k's?  - 
which  that  House  could  or  ought  to  oeo-  • 
cede*  This  he  was  extremely  sorry  to  set.  ' 
But  it  never  could  be  argued  that,  becuye 
certain  factious  persons  put  forward  extra- 
vagant demands,  that  House  should  net  cc 
what    was  reasonable — that  parliamet: 
should  not  accede  to  whatever  wsls  fit  sm 
proper  for  the  public  welfare.      TbR 
clamours  had  their  fiox  and   reflux,  bsi  ?  I 
was  notorious  that  they  had  no  influcsee  , 
upon  the    proposition  ,onder  discustct 
which,  in  fact,  so  far  as  regarded  the  ab^ 
lition  of  sinecures,  had  its  origin  befbr 
such  clamours  were  heard.     He  tnHtei 
therefore,  that  whatever  might  be  then*- 
duct  of  the  factious,  the  Committee  wotM 
never  lose  sight  of  the  propriety  of  c<»- 
sultine   the  wishes  and  cultivating  tiv 
good  duposition  of  the  sound  and  ratiooi! 
part  of  the  community,  who  would,  he  faa^ 
no  doubt,  be  materially  conciliated  by  tbe 
adoption  of  a  measure  so  long  and  so  uh 
animoosly  called  for—- that  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  sinecure  offices.     It  would  be  pre- 
posierous  to  oppose  to  such  a  desirsble 
measure  any  idea  of  reverence  for  old  esa> 
blishments,  for  it  was  impossible  that  tbesi 
sinecure  offices  could  have  been  originalk 
established  without  any  duties  attached  » 
them.    The  committee  would  in  fact  oolj 
repair  the  injuries  of  time  by  abolishii^ 
such  offices.    He  therefore  hoped  for  i 
general  acquiescence  in  his  motion,  whicb 
was  grounded  upon  the  principle  of  aMd^ 
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tl)(a-s*ate  reforin,  and  which,  while  it  did  away 
u  b)booxiouB  offices,  would  establish  a  fuiMl 
oes  s^n  their  room,  calculated  to  answer  every 
»p)rjt  object  which  those  who  pleaded  for  the 
'y^xistenc^  of  such  offices  professed  to  have 
tigiu^oTiew.  llie  honourable  member  con- 
bofencluded  with  propoaing  the  amendment  he 
iid  be  saad  described. 

dakt.  Mr.  Manm  said,  he  should  have  been 
^to^lesirous  to  have  abolished  entirely  all 
nig-'unecure  places;  but  as  he  was  anxious 
(1bds)0  gain  something,  rather  than  lose  all,  he 
rnzi!!ivould  accede  to  the  amendment  proposed 
oKvi^y  the  bon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Bankes.) 
iras^rrhe  right  boo.  the  ChaBcellor  of  the  Ex- 
BstisPhequer  had  said,  that  the  House  should 
KJto^ot  interfere  without  being  able '  to  do 
jttet  ;^iometbing  ^ffisetnal.  He  albwed  the  posi- 
pr^ion,  because  he  thooght  it  was  high  time 
iritli^hey  should  do  something  eflfectual ;  for 
yt^^e  House  had  been  upwards  of  thirty 
^],j,vear8  promiftiog  the  people  a  relief  or  al- 
^  2,f,ieviation  from  these  burdens,  and  yet,  let 
^^who  would  bring  forward  the  subject,  no- 
^^inghad  been  done  in  it.  He  thooght 
^ll^the  hon.  gentleman  had  founded  hisreso* 
^^lutions  on  those  of  Lord  North  in  1782 ; 
j^l^.yand  though  he  difiercd  in  opinion  as  to  the 
^^effect,  yet  he  was  willing  to  support  the 
^^i^hon.  gent's,  resolutions,  be(»use,  as  he  be- 
^^^fore  said,  he  would  be  wiUin|^  to  obtain  a 
^^.^little  rather  than  to  do  nothug.  He  had 
^^i  however,  a  very  great  objection  to  the  sys- 
,^  tern  of  rewardmg  public  services,  by  sine- 
^2  cure  places,  because  the  crown  was  not 
^^.j, conscious  of  what  it  gave;  and  to  pre- 
^^,  vent  the  servants  of  the  public  from 
being  too  profusely  rewarded,  it  would 
be  more  satisfactory  to  the  parties  re- 
quiring reward  for  pubKc  services,  to 
have  the  reward  defined,  than  to  have  it 
conferred  in  the  way  in  which  it  was  now 
done.  And  aa  the  nati6nal  debl  had  in- 
creased in  a  degree  beyond  all  imagina- 
tion, it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  to  lessen 
these  burthens  as  much  as  possible.  There 
was  one  circumstance  which  struck  him 
most  forcibly^  which  was,  that  where  a 
person  of  large  bemditary  fortune  had 
done  meritoriotts  services,  he  ought  not 
surely  to  expeot  the  same  degree  of  re- 
muneration as  a  person  who  had  dedicated 
his  whole  life  without  any  fortnne  of  his 
«wn  to  support  him,  save  only  his  own  ex- 
ertions and  superior  tahmta.  Under  these 
^ii^cumstanose,  being  desirous  to  obtain  the 
best  relief  he  was  StjUm,  he  shoukl  support 
^he  resolution  of  the  hon.  gentkman. 

Mr.  Lam,  in  allusion  to  the  opinion  of 
w,Bori»  wkh  iisptct  to  the  aboUtioit  of 
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places  of  this  'description,  stated  that  it 
was  not  the  opinion  of  that  gentleman  that 
all  sinecure  offices  should  be  i^olished. 
The  hon.  gent,  who  prop6Bed  the  aniend- 
ment  had  not  stated  any  substitution  for 
the  places  abolished,  nor  had  he  indeed 
informed  the  House  at  what  time  the  abo« 
lition  waste  take  place.  He  had  seemed 
to  consider  that  in  the  distribution  of  the 
offices  there  were  great  abuses,  and  thai 
the  crown  had  influence  sufficient.  But 
when  the  House  should  consider  the  dif- 
ference iu  the  value  of  money  now  and  at 
the  time  when  his  Majesty  came  to  the 
throne  they  would  find  the  influence  of  the 
crown  had  derived  very  little  accession 
from  the  disposal  of  the  sinecures.  It  did 
not  appear  that  the  hon.  gent,  had  fur- 
nished a  sufficient  argument  for  the  abo* 
lition,  because  though  persons  might  have 
done  little  service  to  the  state,  still  th^ 
deserved  reward.  He  entirely  differed 
from  him  in  the  idea  that  civil  servants 
should  not  be  rewarded  with  sinecure  of- 
fices, on  the  contrary  be  conceived  that 
none  but  civil  servants  ought  to  be  re- 
warded in-  that  m^ner.  For  instance 
would  it  be  correct  to  have  rewarded  such 
a  man  as  lord  Nelson  wlih  the  place  of 
auditor  of  the  exchequer  ? 

Lord  ilA4off7>e  would  support  the  amend- 
ment, although  his  opinion  was  rather  in 
favour  of  the  original  resolutions.  He 
asserted  that  the  influence  of  the  crown 
had  increased  insomuch  that  in  order  to 
preserve  the  balance  of  tbd  constitution 
It  was  desirable  that  that  influence  should 
be  reduced.  Therefore  the  total  aboli- 
tion'of  sinecures  would  more  readily  meet 
his  approbation.  As  a  means  of  reward- 
ing meritorious  services,  which  was  the 
alledged  plea  for  the  existence  of  these 
sinecures,  he  thought  them  peculiarly 
unsuitable,  and  for  two  reasons ;  first, 
because,  when  the  meritorious  service 
should  recur  which  called  for  reward,  it 
was  improjbable  that  a  sinecure  office 
would  be  vacant ;  and,  secondly,  because, 
it  was  improlnble  that  such  office  woitld 
be  a  fit  reward  for  such  service. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  said,  that  all  the  House 
was  at  present  bound  to  do  was,  to  consi- 
der the  advantages  resulting  from  both 
plans,  and  to  do  something  that  would 
make  matters  better  than  thev  are  at  this 
moment.  Notwithstanding  what  had  just 
been  said  by  the  right  hon.  gent,  who 
spoke  last  but  one,  he  could  not  conceive 
the  reason  why  naval  and  military  ser* 
vicei  shonld  not  be  rewarded  firom  sintp 
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tMv^  c^cen.  It  wotild  certainly  he  an  aU 
toinalfon  of  the  public  hardens;  and  the 
•nly  advantageous  ground  that  nttnislers 
had  to  stand  on  was,  that  it  was  a  cusfeoa 
which  had  longprevarKsd  that  they  shoakl 
attogether  be  applied  to  civil  services. 
He  chonght  it  most  extraordinary,  thataftcv 
giving  9  sinecure  office  of  2,700/.  a  y«ar 
to  a  right  hon.  gent.  (Mr.  Yorke)  Chat 
same  person  shooM,  in  a  very  short  time 
afterwards,  be  appointed  to  one  of  th^ 
first  oAces  under  the  governqient,  viz. 
that  of  first  lord  of  tfte  admiralty.  If  the 
right  hon.  gent,  had  been  rewarded  w?th  a 
pension,  he  thoogbt  it  would  have  been 
ethervHie.  It  had  been  s&id  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  these  sinecures  were  originally 
intended^  not  only  as  rewards  for  services 
performed,  but  as  marks  of  the  sovereign's 
favour.  He  would,  however,  be  bound 
to  say,  that  from  the  Norman  conqnest 
to  the  present  menent,  there  was  no 
one  reign  in  which  this  sort  of  favouritism, 
whenever  exerted,  was  not  unfortunate. 
What,  he  asked,  had  become  of  the 
00,000/.  a  year  granted  for  the  privy  purse 
of  his  Majesty,  which  was  intended  to  be 
for  the  very  purpose  of  enabling  his  Ma- 
jesty to  confer  marks  of  his  favour  in  re^ 
warding  public  services ;  yet  on  every 
occasion  which  had  since  ocourred,  where 
public  services  were  to  be  rewarded,  th?s 
60,000/.  a  year,  instead  of  being  applied 
to  that  purpose,  had  been  expended,  no  one 
knew  now  ;  and  in  the  reward  of  public 
services  ministers  had  mitformiy  applied  t6 
parliament  for  granu  from  the  civil  list. 
When  the  crown  granted  the  office  of  re^ 
gistrar  of  the  admrralty  to  the  right  hon, 
gent's  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer) 
rether,  it  never  could  have  imagined  that  the 
Ibes  would  amount  to  the  enormous  sums  it 
now  did,  fVom  the  cireumstaneo  of  the  navy 
ofEngland  takingprizes  from  every  nation 
m  the  world  that  sent  ships  to  sea;  and 
rt  was  certainly  extravagant  beyond  mea- 
sure, that  such  an  office  shoold  be  con- 
tinned  farther  than  the  life  of  the  present 
remaining  reversioners.— He  contended 
that  the  principle  on  \^iiith  the  present 
resolution  was  founded,  was  not  new,  but 
bad  been  acted  upon  through  a  long  senes 
of  years  ;*  and,  in  support  of  his  opinion, 
quoted  several  acts  of  resumption  in  many 
reigns.  Nov  eh  v  could  not,  therefore,  be 
If rged  against  the  measure.  The  neces*- 
ifty  for  al>ofishing  siifecures,  arose  from 
the  sevmre  pressure  ot  the  public  burdedt. 
These  eoula  only  be  reduced  by  lowering 
fotr  anKKnu  ejipett0itnr6»  ura  Ml  fM^ti^  the 


present  meosure,  which  woald'  convince 
the  people  that,  whether  greM  or  snaall, 
the  economy  of  government  was  directed 
to  prevent  any  imprudent  waste  of  mrniey^ 
which,  by  being  restrained  wooM  lessen 
the  taxes.  It  had  been  said,  that  all 
officers  attaehtd'  to  tbt  crQwn>  and  princes 
of  the  blood,  should  be  spared  in  this  re* 
form;  but  he  had  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing, that  the  dignity  and  honour  of  the 
crown  would  be  more  effectually  con- 
sulted in  attaching  the  affections  of  the 
peop^,  than  by  pensioning  12  lords  of  the 
bed-chamber  at  ],0U0/.  a  year,  wha  had 
TAtesin  the  other  House,  aii4  generally 
voti^d  one  way.  Were  the^  withoot  sa« 
lary,  wonld  the  spleadooror  tho  crown  be 
diminished,  or  the  character  of  these 
noble  lords  lowered  in  puMic  estimatioa  ? 

Mr.  Uasiord  declared  it  absolutely  ne- 
cessary in  consequence  of  the  extended  pa* 
tronageof  the  crown,  and  of  extended  bur- 
thens of .  the  people,  to  follow  up  the 
principle  of  retrenchment  in  e^terf  de* 
partment  of  the  state.  There  was  a  fer- 
ment abroad ;  and  the  sorest  way  to  dis- 
arm those  actuated  by  improper  hopes 
wis  to  aibrd  reasonable  indulgence  to  the 
great  body  of  the  people. — The  ferment 
existing  had  not  a  stronger  soorce  of  sup- 
ply than  in  Che  thought,  that  whilst  com- 
mittees of  that  Hoase  were  soggestiog 
many  pltfAs  of  ecooomteal  reform,  as  ab- 
solutely necessary,  the  House  was  in  the 
eniform  hebit  of  not  only  not  attending 
to/  bat  of  actually  over-ruling  their  sog- 
gestions.  He  eonchided  with  observing, 
that  even  if  the  Hoase  was  not  inclined  to 
be  hone&t  from  principle,  the  time  was 
now  come  whed  it  sbeeld  be  so  from  ne« 
cessity. 

Mr.  Wkaftom  9tLi6i  the  retrenchment  of 
sinecures  would  not  lessen  in  any  extent 
worth  notice,  the  burdens  of  the  people. 
It  was  therefore  on  the  principle  aifooe  that 
the  matter  was  worth  disenssmg^  He  eb* 
jested  to  the  present  resolntrent,  beeaese 
they  abolished  one  seevce  of  r ewaitlr  and 
said  they  woukl  substitute  another,  which 
other  they  did  not  define,  in  opposition 
to  the  noble  lord  and  hon*  gent,  opposite 
(lord  Althorpe  and  Mr.  Suvith)  hesnerted* 
that  tlie  influeote  of  the  crown,  ie  hx 
frtHiV  having  ivicreseedir  had  decreased— » 
(Shouts  of  hear  \  Hesr  I  firom  the  Op^ea^^ 
tion.)  He  defended  thu  assertion,  on  the 
ground  that  though'  the  patronage  of  tbe 
crown  had  inoreasiMl  dbiible  since  17H*J, 
'tn  cofiseq jence  of  thPe  inci^ued  expendi- 
MHO)  yet  thni  if  iMmhoI  ia  »griaitor  piopot^ 
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tion  to  the  wealth  and  population  of  the 
cooDtry,  on  which  it  had  now  to  operate. 
In  proof  of  thisy  he  took  the  value  of  land 
and  of  trade,  and  thence  deduced,  that 
the  wealth  of  the  nation  was  in  propor* 
tion  of  fire  to  one,  to  what  it  had  been  in 
1782. 

Mr.  Whubread  said,  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  secretary  of  the  treasury 
was  a  repetition  of  what  he  understood 
was  said  by  him  oyer  and  over  again  in 
the  Committee-room  up  stairs.  Indeed  ii 
was  more  applicable  to  any  other  subject 
than  to  the  one  on  whicn  it  was  intro- 
duced ;  it  would  suit  a  discussion  upon 
*tlie  assize  of  bread  much  better,  than  a 
debate  on  ttie  propriety  of  this  restriction 
of  the  grants  of  the  crown.  With  respect 
to  these  sinecures  the  country  had  but  one 
.  opinion :  from  the  system  of  favouritism 
pursued  and  the  abuses  visible  in  the  way 
in  which  they  were  conferred^  •scarce  a 
man  out  of  the  doors  of  that  House  could 
be  found  their  advocate.  They  were  not 
suited  to  the  taste  of  the  army,  nor  to  the 
navy ;  but  in  the  language  of  the  hon. 
secretary,  they  were  fitted  for  the  civil  de- 

fiartment— -that  was  for  such  efficient  pub- 
ic servants  as  the  learned  secretary  him- 
self.—Mr.  Whitbread  next  adverted  to  the 
grant  recently  made  to  Mr.  Yorke,  and 
contended  that  the  public  were  not  alone 
disgusted  with  such  grant,  but  that  from 
such  an  illustration  every  sinecure  grant 
became  an  object  of  public  aversion. 
Such  opinions  had  been  expressed  in  that 
House  yery  generally*  and  he  had  him- 
self heard  the  present  secretary  for  Ireland 
(Mr.  W.  Pole)  and  a  colonel  (Wood)  of 
one  of  tbe  Middlesex  regiments  of  militia 
state,  that  for  their  public  services,  when* 
ever  it  should  be  thought  fit  to  reward 
them,  they  would  never  condescend  to 
take  a  sinecure  office.  Numerous  were 
the  evil  effects,  arising  from  such  grants, 
and  not  the  less  considerable  one  was  that 
these  sinecures  prevented  the  necessary 
'  increase  of  salary  to  the  great  efficient 
offices  of  the  state.  What  for  instance 
was  the  argument  advaiiced  in  the  favour 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  when 
it  was  in  contemplation  to  give  him  the 
Chancellorship  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster 
for  life  ?  It  was  then  contended  that  the 
salary  of  the  firstoffice  was  not  a  suffici- 
ent remuneration  for  the  discharge  of  its 
duties.  It  was  However  to  be  presnmed, 
now  that  the  same  right  hon.  gent,  was 
also  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  that  he  would 
not  condescend  to  take  that' of  the  duchy 
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I  and  to  receive  the  salaries  of  three  offices- 
(It  was  here  whispered  to  Mr.  Whitbread 
that  he  did  not  take  the  salary  of  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer).  He  begged 
pardon;  he  really  had  only  just  heard 
what  he  was  before  unacquainted  with, 
that  the  right  hon.  gent  had  declined,  by 
a  minute  of  the  treasury,  receiving  the 
emoluments  of  the  Chancellorship  of  the 
Exchequer;  he  had  not  been  before  in- 
formed of  the  fact,  and  therefore  it  was  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  be  had  made  the 
mistake.  The  option  of  such  emoluments 
ought  not,  however,  to  be  lefl  to  any  man, 
and  in  his  opinion,  as  well  for  their  in- 
tegral impropriety  as  for  their  lately  in- 
curred disgrace,  sinecures  themselves 
ought  to  be  altogether  abolished.  To 
prove  the  gross  misapplication  of  those 
sinecures  he  had  only  to  state  that  Mf« 
Yorke  had  got  2,700/.  a  year,  and  lord 
Wellington  only  received  2,000/.  Thus 
it  was  court  favourites  were  rewarded, 
even  above  those  whom  ministers  them- 
selves decided  to  have  merit.  He  wished 
before  he  sat  down,  totally  to  disapprove 
of  the  distinction  which  the  learned  gen- 
tleman who  spoke  last,  seemed  to  make 
between  the  Kins  and  the  people ;  they 
were  one  and  indivisible,  and  the  King's 
best  interests  depended  on  and  sprung 
from  the  people. 

The  Qumcelhrqf  the  Exchequer  agreed 
with  the  hon.  gent,  as  to  one  point,  that 
the  interests  of  the  King  and  people  were 
the  same.  With  respect  to  the  pro- 
positions brought  forward,  he  considered 
one  of  them  as  wholly  useless.  The  adop- 
tion of  it  would  effect  nothing  in  point  of 
economy,  and  do  but  little  towards  the  di- 
minution of  prerogative.  The  proposition 
he  alluded  to  was,  that  which  declared 
that  the  remuneration  of  services  by  pen- 
sion, was  preferable  to  that  by  sinecuM* 
offices.  He  could  not  adopt  his  hon. 
friend's  distinction,  that  pensions  were 
more  honourable  than  sinecures.  He  was 
persuaded  that  such  a  change  would  not 
abate  one  particle  of  the  clamour  that 
was  so  industriously  excited  a^inst  the 
latter.  The  gentlemen  opposite '  would 
quarrel  wi^hjpensionsjustas  they  did  with 
smecures.  Did  any  man  believe  that  this 
was  the  way  to  please  and  content  th^ 
people,  or  appease  the  clamour,  which 
those  who  declaim  against  sinecures,  as 
stigmatising  the  individuals  who  accepted 
of  them  were  too  apt  to  increase )  He  do* 
fended  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Yorke, 
than  whom  a  moie  houourable  man  did 
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not  exist;    and  contentied  that thb  ap- 
pointment had  cast  no  odium  on  the  sys^- 
tem  of  rewarding  services  by  grants  of 
sinecure  places.    As  for  his  etnoluments, 
if   it    yvould  afford  the  hon.   gent,   any 
pleasure,  he  could  inform  htm  that  Mt. 
Yorke  had,  in  consequence  of  holding  the 
office  of  teller  of  the  exchequer,  relinquish- 
Cii  lhe2,(X)0/.  a  year  additional  granted  du- 
ring the  administration,  of  which  Mr.  T. 
Grenville  formed  a  part,tothatgcntleiaan, 
as  first  lord  of  theadrairalty. — He  was  not 
for  his  own  part  disposed  to  agree  in  the 
assertion  that  that  House  never  could  be 
backward  in  liberally  rewarding  public 
services.'     Why,    those  \^ere   the  very 
■eiTiccs    respecting  the  remuneration    of 
which  an  impartial  decision   could  never 
be  expected  from  the  House.     It  was  im- 
possible that   gentlemen  could   agree  to 
reward  those  whom  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  opposing  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
whose  acts  they  reprobated  or  affected  to 
condemn  as  the   cause  of  Whatcfvcr  cala- 
mities might  have  befallen  tfie   country. 
,  He  protested  too  against  the  position  laid 
down  by  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Bankes), 
that  an  office  granted  under  the   great 
teal  might  be  resumed.      The  adiAission 
of  tuch  a  principle  would  shake  the  foun- 
dation of  all  property,    it  might  as  well 
be  said^  that  the  donation  lands  granted ' 
by  Henry  the  8th  to  the  ancestors  of  the 
duke  of  loedford  might  be  cancelled  at 
this  day,  because  they  became  infinitely 
taore  valuable  than  the  original  donor  in- 
tended.   There  were  only  two   ways  in 
which  the  proposition  could  come  i'ecom- 
nended,  with  regard  to   its  econoiiiical 
eflect,  and  as  it  might'dittiinisli  the  prero- 
gative.   Of  the  former  the  House  had  no 
proof  whatever  before  it ;    as  to  the  latter 
he   was  pervaded,  the  samft  objections 
would  apply  to  pensions  that  were  urged 
against -sinecures.      Upon  thcise  grounds 
he  shonM  feci  bound  to  oppose  the  Re- 
solution as  not  liltely  to  give  tiatfsfaction 
In  any  point  of  view. 

Lord  31iHon  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
resdlotrons  of  his  hon.  friend  deserved  the 
support  of  the  House.  He  thought,  if  they 
were  carried,  they  would  do  away  a  great 
•deal'of  public  scan^l.  A  sinecure  when 
tnxct  granted  must  be  conferred  anew 
when  it  became  vacant,  whether  there 
was  or  was  not  a  deserving  person  ready 
to  receive  it.  This  was  not  the  case  with 
a  pension.  As  to  the  influence  of  the 
crown,  he  thought  it  had  increased  in  a 
▼cry  rapid  degree.    He  was  not  a  person 


whose  tentfmentt  would  be  raspeceed; 
but  he  would  rathertronsent  to  be  plomler- 
ed  of  his  property  than  to  give  up  his  li* 
berties.  He  thougtit  this  one  of  those 
otherwise  indifferent  propositions,  by 
which  It  wa^  possible,  by  agreeing  to  it 
to  separate  those  who  felt  well-grounded 
discontent  from  those  who  pretended  to 
feel  so.  ,  The  motion,  therefore,  had  his 
support. 

Mr.  Camt^g  maintained  that  thfc  fabric 
of  the  monarchy  could  never  be  supported 
except  the  throne  was  ^r^onnded,  not 
merely  by  a  decent  but  a  gorgeous  splen* 
dour.  lie  was  persuaded  th6  offices^ 
which  his  hon.  friend  proposed  to  abolish 
could  not  be  touched  without  vital  davger 
to  the  constitution.  Something  however 
should  be  done  ti^th  the  Report.  TTie 
House  should  either  coitcurin  the  propo- 
sitions contained  in  it,  or  negative  tlrem 
altogetller.  His  objection  to  the  propo- 
sition of  his  hon.  friend,  was  that  he  adopt- 
ed only  half  of  the  plan  recommended  by 
the  Committee.  He  could  not,  however, 
withhold  his  assent  from  the  princrple  of 
the  resolution.  He  believed,  that  the  ob- 
jection on  the  score  of  public  odium  was 
much  exaggerated  ;  and  he  was  also  per* 
suaded,  that  the  power  of  dtspositig  of 
sinecure  offices  never  had  been  abused  to 
the  extent  which  had  been  asserted.  R« 
could  not  see  how  it  was  possibte  to  pro* 
vide  by  any  legislative  measure  that  tfaa 
salaries  of  sinecure  offices  should  mergo 
whenever  the  person  enjoying  them  shoiud 
be  improved  in  his  circumstances.  Such 
a  hint  urged  as  an  argument  ad  ten* 
cundiAfH  might  be  employed,  but  lie  did 
not  see,  how  it  could  be  aptiireU,  ta 
establish  aright  to  inquire  into  a  person's 
^r^7ate  affairs.     In  cases  of  returning  to 

?mblic  service,  it  was  otherwise.  'Hiat 
iequcntly  occurred  in  the  instances  of 
ambassadors  to  foreign  states,  and  the 
office  of  lord  chancellor.  He  agreed  with 
his  right  hon.  friend  as  to  the  futility  of 
leaving  the  remuneration  of  public  services 
to  the  Ilouse  of  Commons.  It  would  not 
be  merely  ^inadvisable,  but  dangerous  in 
the  extreme  that  it  should  exclusiteTy  pos- 
sess such  a  power.  Such  was  not  the  plaa 
of  his  hon.  friend.  It  appeared  to*  be  his 
intention,  'that  the  source  of  remuneration 
should  slifl  remain  in  the  crown,  but  that 
the  channel  through  which  it  was  to  flow 
should  be  changed :  that  it  should  be  dona 
by  pension  instead  of  sinecure.  He  was 
of  opmion  that  the  objection  respecting 
^itnitatioa  of  service  as  a  claim  to  rema* 
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neratioa  aight  b^  ewily  &A  Qvef*  He 
^id  not  vi^w  the  proposition  m  trenchiag 
oa  tbe  prerogative  of  the  crowQ.  He  con- 
sidered himself^  however,  no  farther  bound 
by  hia  vote  than  to  entertain  the  propo- 
suiQO.  Whetber  he  might  hereafter  as* 
sent  to  U  wholly,  or  in  part,  would  depend 
on  the  view  in  which  it  would  be  pre- 
stDied  to  hia)« 

Mr,  Peter  MooQe  then  rose  and  said. 
However  Dnwilling  I  am  to  trouble  the 
cummittee  at  this  late  hour^  on  a  question 
too  which  has  so  often  been  debated,  and 
therefore  almost  precludes  the  possibility 
of  introd'ucing  novelty,  I  most  neverthe- 
leas  throw  myself  on  the  patience  and  in- 
dulgence  of  the  Committee  for  a  very 
abort  time.    It  will  be  iq  the  recollection 
of  the  Committee,  that  when  my  hon.  and 
Isavnqd  friend    (Mr.  Martin)  originally 
introduced  to  the  House  his  propositions, 
ai'Uipg  om  of  the  Third  Beport  of  the 
Committee  of  Finance,  I  declared  my  opi- 
nion, in  the  most  decisive  and  unqualified 
terms,  that  as  his  propositions  did  not  gp 
far  enouffh,  inasmuch  as  they  did  not  go 
to  an  aosolute  and  positive  abolition  of 
these  sinecures,  I  could  not  support  them ; 
of  course,  finding  that  the   propositions 
now  before  the  Committee,  brought  for- 
ward by  the  hon.  genL  on  the  fli^r  (Mr. 
Bankes)  even  fall  far  short  of  my  learn- 
ed friend's*  it  cannot  be  exp.ected   that 
they  will  meet  my  sapport.    They  can- 
not. Sir,     I  will  not  be  content  with  any 
measure  that  shall  fall  short  of  complete 
abolition;  bf cause  I  feel  and  know  the 
whole  of  this  expenditure  to  be  a  direct 
waste  of  the  public  property;    and,  so 
feeling*  I  shall  ill  discharge  the  duty  I 
ewe  to  my  constituents  in  particular,  and 
to  the  state  at  large,  if  I  countenance  the 
footinuance  of  an  expenditure  of  this  de- 
scription*   No,  Sir;    it   is  my  duty  to 
pre^s  and  to  insist  on  the  abolition ;  and  it 
is  the  just  expectation  of  the  public,  who 
have  repeatedly  and  firmly  demanded  it, 
by  petitions  and  humble  applications  for 
a  series  of  time  past,  that  they  should  be 
relived    from  these  burtliens.      In    the 
priaciple  of  this  expectation,  I  am  glad  to 
find  that  the  House  are  generally  agreed  ; 
for,  except  tlie  right  hon.  the  chancellor 
ef  the  exchequer,  and  the  hon.  gent.  (Mr. 
Wharton)  who  sits  near  him,  as  far  as  the 
avowed  sentiments  of  individual  members 
can  authorise  such  a  conclusion,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  objection  to  the  abolition, 
provided  the  Committee  agj-ee  to  some 
kind  of  substitute  which  is  to  be  proposed 


h^eafier  oo  the  strength  of  the  amend* 
meiit  proposed  by  the  hon.  mover,  to  form 
a  fund  lor  the  reward  of  public  services* 
to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  crownj  in  Ilea 
of  these  exceptionable  sinecufes.  But, 
let  the  committee  consider  a  little  the 
grounds  on  which  the  sight  l\on.  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  treats  this  po- 
sition, lie  considers  it  on  two  grounos  : 
first*  as  to  the  quantum  of  saving  to  the 
public  after  a  substitute  shall  huve  been 
established;  and,  secondly,  how  far  it 
will  diminish  tlie  influence  of  the  crown. 
Now,  as  to  the  first  point,  the  right  hon. 
gent,  makes  it  a  matter  of  calculation. 
1  am  glad  of  it,  because,  then,  though 
contrary  to  his  general  position,  the  right 
ban.  gent,  'subscribes  to  the  propriety  of 
conceding  this  obnoxious  source  of  ex- 
penditure to  the  people,  and  removing  the 
odiuin  in  which  it  is  justly  held.  He  is» 
however,  pleased  to  contend,  that  subject 
to  this  operation,  when  the  substitute  haa 
been  formed,  the  residue  will  be  so  very 
small,  that  it  could  not  be  an  object  wor- 
thy the  experiment.  I  hope,  in  these 
times,  every  retrenchment,  however  small» 
when  retrenchment  is  become  necessary* 
and  has  been  so  loudly  demanded,  will 
not  be  lost  sight  of;  as  a  great  number  of 
small  savings  will  soon  form  a  consider- 
able  aggregate ;  and  it  ought  to  be  im* 
material  ^o  the 'public  and  to  the  Com** 
mittee  from  whence  they  are  derived, 
provided  the  aggregate  be  realized.  Now« 
Sir,  let  me  suppose  that  aggregate  formed* 
by  economical  contributions,  3  or  400/. 
from  one  place,  2  or  3000  from  another* 
ready  for  public  appropriation.  If  we 
cannot  have  millions  thus  accumulated,  as 
we  ought  to  have^  \^\,  us  have  hundred 
thousands,  or  fifty  thousands,  or  even  lesi^ 
"^sums,  and  then  let  the  House  avail  themr 
selves  of  (by  rigidly  applying)  the  con* 
gratulations  of  yesterday  on  the  very  ad« 
vantageous  terms  on  which  the  loan  of  the 
year  has  been  contracted  for.  According 
to  those  terms,  every  40,000  guineas  and 
a  small  fraction  of  this  aggregate  of  our 
savings,  will  exonerate  the  public  bur- 
thens on  the  people  to  the  amount  of  a 
million  sterling.  I  have  no  doubt,  that 
the   abolition  of  these  sinecures,    would 

f  reduce  some  millious  in  this  way  ;  and 
have  no-  hesitation  in  saying,  the  public 
have  a  right  to  demand  it,  as  tht-y  have 
done,  and  to  expert  it,  in  common  jus- 
tice, from  the  fidtfllty  of  their  truste.es  in 
this  House,  in  relief  of  their  own  heavy 
burtlienai     These*  then,  would  form  ne 
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Contemptible  saving,  as  it  was  asserted, 
€ven  in  this  operation,  thoueh  the  substi- 
tute were  formed,  to  which  I  will  not  con- 
fent,  as  that  would  be  a  mere  conversion, 
a  mere  change  of  terms,  deluding  and  vir- 
tually disappointing  the  public  expecta- 
tion. Now,  as  to  the  second  point,  how 
ftLT  this  operation  will  diminish  the  in- 
fluence of  the  crown.  Li  considering  this 
point,  the  right  hon.  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  adopts  and  rests  himself  en- 
tirely on  the  doctrine  and  calculations  of 
the  hon.  gent,  near  him,  and,  to  use  his 
own  words,  cordially  unites  in  the  senti- 
ments of  the'  hon.  gent,  as  to  the  very 
dreadful  consequences  to  be  apprehended 
from  this  desperate  entrenchment  on  the 
influence  oF  the  crown.  One  would  sup- 
pose. Sir,  that  in  approaching  this  very 
small  sum  as  a  reform,  which  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  declares  to  be  of 
no  consideration  as  a  relief  to  the  people, 
and  unworthy  of  public  attention,  tnat  we 
ivere  proceeding  violently  to  snatch  away 
the  whole  supplied  of  the  empire,  and  to 
annihilate  the  very  existence  of  th^  exe- 
cutive influence.  Thus,  when  the  ques- 
tion relates  to  the  people,  it  is  a  sum  of  no 
consideration;  but  the  moment  it  relates 
to  the  crown,  it  is  pf  vast  importance, 
dangerous  in  the  extreme,  and  of  far  more 
value  than  all  the  remaining  eighty  mil- 
lions levied  from  the  couhtry  financial  ex- 
penditure, which,  in  fact,  are  not  worth 
she  acceptance  of  the  crown  when  strip- 
ped of  these  odd  farthings,  to  which  the 
amount  of  the  sinecures  may  not  be  un 
fairly  compared,  when  they  looked  at  the 
immense  magnitude  of  the  annual  ex- 
pences.  But,  let  the  committee  go  a  lit- 
tle further,  and  examine  the  general  doc- 
trine, as  it  involves  and  exposes  the  rea- 
soning of  both  these  gentlemen.  They 
have  insisted  that  this  paltry  considera- 
tion cannot  possibly  be  spared  to  the  peo- 
fde  without  imminent  danger  to  the  pub- 
ic service,  contending,  as  they  do,  th^t 
the  influence  of  the  crown  has  not  en- 
creased,  as  it  ought  to  have  done,  since 
the  year  1782,  when  Mr.  Hurke*s  Bill  of 
Reform  passed,  in  proportion  to  the  en- 
creased  wealth  and  population  of  the 
country.  Now  this  encrease  of  the  wealth 
and  population  of  the  country,  the  hon. 
gent,  from  .a  variety  of  very  minute  cal- 
culations on  the  price  of  bread,  &c.^  esta- 
blishes on  what  he  calls  an  exact  ratio  of 
three  to  one.  But,  forsooth,  the  hon. 
Kent,  only  takes  one  side  of  the  acconnt; 
be  carefully  withholds  and  smothers  the 


calculated  ratio  on  which  the  inflaence  of 
the' crown  has  increased;  this,  therefore, 
r  will  endeavour  to  supply  for  him.  Ip* 
deed,  had  he  been  inclined  to  furnish  it, 
he  need  not  have  travelled  far  for  it,  nor 
have  been  at  any  great  pains  to  obtain  it  ; 
for,  if  he  would  only  have  asked  the  ri^ht 
hon.  gent.  (Mr.  Rose),  who  sits  next  hira, 
or  have  had  the  goodness  to  recollect  what 
that  right  hon.  gent  isclared  only  last 
night  on  this  very  point,  or  even  have  re* 
fleeted  on  the  sum  of  his  own  annual  ac- 
count for  last  year,  delivered  only  ye»- 
terday,  he  would  readily  have  found  the 
fair  ratio,  which  be  has,  conveniently 
for  his  argumelit,  omitted.  Now,  Sir« 
I  will  agree  to  take  it  in  the  very  words' 
of  the  right  hon.  gent.  (Mr.  Rose,^  last 
night :  they  were  these— "*  that  while  he 
had  been  in  office,  he  had  witnessed  the 
growth  of  the  public  expenditure,  from 
ten  millions  per  annum  to  eighty  millions 
per  annum."  Here  then,  the  Committee 
will  find  the  proportions  of  the  encrease 
of  the  infiuence  of  the  crown,  in  the 
same  periods,  which  are  no  less  than  eight 
to  one  ;  and  thus  rests  the  whole  position 
and  conclusion,  that  if  the  encrease  of  the 
wealth  and  population  of  the  country  be 
as  three  to  one,  the  increase  of  the  inflo- 
ence  of  the  crown  in  the  same  period, 
has  been  as  eight  to  one,  without  taking 
into  any  calculation  the  dormant  and  un- 
sought influence  of  honours,  titles,  offices, 
stations,  governments,  &c.  &c.  throughout 
a  vastly  extended  empire ;  army,  nary, 
ordnance,  &c. ;  promotions  in  all  the  va- 
rious public  departments  of  the  state.— 
Yet,  Sir,  with  alhhis  encrease,  so  threaten- 
ing to  public  liberty,  so  dangerous  to  ge- 
neral liberty,  th>B  right  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite,  are  uncommonly  alarmed,  lest 
the  taking  away  the  odd  farthings  and 
fractions  from  an  expenditure,  which,  by 
the  account  now  produced,  last  year  ex- 
ceeded 86.000,000/.  the  state  should  be 
overthrown,  the  national  fabric  should  be 
subverted,  and  not  a  wreck  of  the  whole 
empire  should  be  left  behind.— But,  Sir, 
I  do  hope  and  trust,  the  public  are  tired 
of  alarms,  and  that  the  Committee  will  be 
of  a  very  opposite  opinion,  and  come  to  a 
resolution  promptly  and  instantly  to  abo- 
lish the  whole  of  these  sinecures.  They 
ought  to  do  so.  The  depl^rable  state  of 
the  country  demands  it— the  people  have 
demanded ';  and  must,  as  1  shall  do,  con«. 
sider  any  modification  in  the  way  of  sub* 
stitute,  as  a  mockery  of  their  expectations 
and  an  iiyalt  to  their  feelings.    Now,  Sir^ 
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all  this  •ystematfc  oppoittion  to  refqnn  of 
eveiy  kind,  seems  to  be  both  unnatural  and 
unacconntabie  to  ordinary  anderstanding. 
It  is  allowed  on  all  sides,  that  reform,  eco- 
nomy, and  retrenchment,  are  necessary, 
aod  some  gentlemen  on  the  other  sidcjsay, 
laudable ;  that  the  crisis  of  our  financial 
condition  requires,  and  the  safety  of  the 
nation  renders  it  indispensable.  This  is 
broadly  admitted  even  amongst  ourselves; 
and  our  constituents,  with  attention  as  vi- 
gilant, minds  as  masculine,  and  judgments 
as  correct  as  any  within  these  walls,  peti* 
tlon  forit  and  demand  it  at  our  hands,  in- 
the  etpress  terms  of  the  abolition  of  sine- 
cures, unnecessary  places,  and  improper 
pensions.  These  objects,  though  contro- 
Terted  by  the  treasury  bench  almost  as 
much  as  if  there  were  not  any  applications 
on  the^  subject,  form  the  very  essence  and 
•abstaiice  of  various  resolutions  at  public 
meetings  and  of  petitions  to  this  House. 
Where  then  could  the  Committee  more 
properly  begin  with  retrenchment,  than 
in  the  discontinuance  of  these  odious  pay- 
aients,  called  sinecures,  which  have  long 
been  a  disgrace  to  our  establishments ; 
are  wholly  an  abuse  of  the  supplies  espe- 
cially voted  for,  and  exclusively  conse- 
crated to  the  safety,  the  honour,  and  dig- 
nity of  the  empire  :  and  the  paj^ment  of 
whicli  ought  never  to  have  been  tolerated. 
If  the  House  refuse  this  abolition  and  re- 
form, so  obvious  and  so  very  reasonable, 
look  to  the  consequences ;  the  hopes  and 
expectations  of  the  people  must  vanish  for 
ever,  and  give  place  to  despair  ;  it  must 
teach  them  to  k)elieve,  that  much  and 
plausibly  as  their  representatives  and 
trustees  amuae  them  with  the  prospect 
of  economy  and  reform,  they  mean  to  de- 
ceive them  and  resist  every  species  of  it. 
I  have  resolved  to  exonerate  myself  by 
giWhgthe  Committee  these  my  sentiments, 
thai  it  may  not  be  forgotten  that  I  have 
protested  against  the  consequences,  and 
exerted  my  endeavours  to  avert  them. 
But  this  resistance  to  the  fair  expectations 
of  the  public,  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  ter* 
minate  the  mischief,  which  from  the  sen- 
timents of  his  Majesty's  ministen  this 
night,  manifestly  threatens  to  be  infinitely 
more  extensive  and  calamitous  ;  and  I 
draw- the  most  alarming  conclusions  from 
their  conduct,  comparing  it  with  his  Ma- 
jesty's uniform  speeches  from  the  throne, 
to  relieve  the  burthens  of  the  country, 
and  to  spare  his  people ;  and  the  more  es- 
pecial ly,  in  that  benerolent,  but  most  me- 
morable speech  from  the  throng  with  which 


the  no  popery  administration  commenced 
its  desperate  and  deplorable  career  in  1 807. 
In  that  speech,  after  emphatically  calling 
the  attention  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
to  a  system  of  rigid  economy,  his  Majesty 
was  pleased  most  graciously  to  conclude 
in  these  unqualified  and  endearing  words, 
"  that  his  Majesty  bad  no  cause  but  that 
of  his  people."  Now,  Sir,  when  I  re- 
collect these  gracious  benevolent  and  fiuned 
declarations  of  his  Majesty  from  the  throne, 
which  his  ministers  are  m  duty  and  alle* 
giauce  bound  to  act  up  to  and  fulfil,  as  to 
the  tenor  of  their  commission,  and  the 
line  of  their  office  ;  and  witness  nothine 
on  Uheir  parts  or  in  their  measures  and 
conduct,  but  a  direct,  undisguised,  and 
systematic  counteraction  of  his  Majesty's 
intentions  towards  his  subjects :  when  I 
witness  a  scornful  and  deaf  ear  uniformly 
turned  to  the  necessities  of  the  people  ur- 
gently claiming  relief ;  combining  these 
facts  with  the  means  lately  taken  by  his 
Majesty's  ministers  to  obstruct  and  to  pre- 
vent petitions  and  humble  statements  of 
the  ffrievances  felt  by  his  subjects,  claim- 
ing his  royal  interposition  and  protection, 
being  constitutionally  presented  to  the 
throne  ;  I  can  only  form  one  obvious  cmi- 
clusion,  that  his  Majesty  is  kept  in  ig- 
norance of,  and  does  not  know,  the  cala- 
mitous condition  to  which  his  ministera 
have  reduced  his  empire,  that  he  does  not- 
know,  that  his  ministers  have  studiously 
defeated  his  royal  intentions  towards  his 
subjects ;  and  that  they  have  formed  an 
unconstitutional  system  on  which  they  are 
acting  to  keep  the  sentiments,  and  prayers, 
and  growing  distresses,  of  his  attached 
people,  and  the  accumulating  difficulties 
of  tne  country,  so  entirely  from  his  know- 
ledge, as  to  deprive  the  nation  of  all  hope 
of  his  benign  interposition.  I  repeat,  that 
these  various  combinations  fully  authorise 
the  conclusion,  that  his  Majesty  is  stu- 
diously kept  in  the  dark  as  to  our  growing 
distressess,  and  of  the  precarious  condi- 
tion to  which  the  stability  and  tranquillity 
of  the  empire  is  thus  reduced.  And  thus 
believing,  I  feel,  or  I  would  not  express  it, 
that  it  becomes  the  imperative  duty  of  this 
House,  from  which  they  ought  not  to 
shrink,  to  ascertain  the  fact ;  to  remove 
all  unconstitutional  obstructions,  and  to 
re-establish  that  dignified  constitutional 
communication  between  a  beloved  sove- 
reign and  his  afiectionate  people,  as  shall 
assure  the  people,  that  they  still  live  under 
and  enjoy  the  paternal  protection  of  his 
Majesty,  and  shall  restore  confidence,  to 
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ihtt  oouiitry*^that  confidence*  which  has 
hitherto  excited  energy  la  the  people, 
produced  strength  to  the  empire^  spleiv* 
dour  to  the  monarchy,  and  jurisdiction  and 
stability  to  evjery  one  of  its  xeiry  important 
manifold  institutions-^ that  confidence, 
v;hich,  under  the  various  struggles  of  our 
ancestors,  to  place  the  personal  freedom 
of  the  subject,  and  the  security  of  personal 
property,  under  the  exclusive  dominion  of 
the  law,  formed  the  British  coiutitution  it- 
self! !1 

'  I  have  only  one  point  more,  and  I 
shall  make  my  hurable  thanks  to  the 
Committee  for  their  attention.  The 
point  to  which  I  allude,  respects  the 
debates  which  lately  occupied  the  House 
on  the  subject  of  petitions,  addresses,  and 
popular  proceedings  in  and  out  of  this 
House. — (Question,  question  !)  The  Com- 
mittee need  not  be  alarmed,  for  I  shall  be 
very  short  in  what  I  have  to  say  ;  and 
that  in  explanation  of  my  own  conduct  in 
the  House  ;  and  indeed,  I  shall  shew  that 
It  was  a  portion  of  their,time  justly  due  to 
me.  They  will  do  me  the  honour  to  re- 
collect, that  during  the .  whole  of  the  late 
discussions  on  these  popular  topics,  I  have 
XK>t  taken  any  other  part,  than  contenting 
myself  with  uniformly  marking  and  re- 
cording my  sentiments  by  the  votes  which 
I  have  given.  I  have  uniibrmly  voted  in 
defence  of  the  popular  rights,  because,  I 
believe  and  feel,  that  they  were  just  and 
undoubted  rights,  and  that  therefore  it  is 
my  duty  to  support  them.  I  have  been 
more  than  once  privately  asked,  by  some 
members  uniformly  voting  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House,  who  had  observed  this 
my  line  of  conduct,  the  reaisons  for  it  ? 
1  will  now  endeavour  to  give  the  same  ex- 
planations to  the  Committee  as  I  gave  to 
those  .gentlemen ;  that  I  thought  and  felt 
that  the  people,  as  the  constituent  body, 
inseparable  from  ourselves  as  their  depu- 
ties ;  that  we  belonged  to  them  and  they 
to  us ;  and  that  if  a  separation  once  took 
filace,  we  must  be  extinguished,  but  thai 
they  would  still  exist  with  the  united 
powers  and  strength  of  constituent  and 
representative.;  that  as  they  had  right, 
and  it  was  their  interest  and  province  oc- 
casionally, to  instruct  their  deputies,  they 
must  have  a  right  to  petition,  to  remon* 
strate,  and  fairly  to  take  broad,  extensive, 
and  commensurate  exceptions  to  our  con- 
duct ;  and  that,  in  the  constitoiional  exer- 
cise of  their  rights,  while  they  do  not 
exceed,  in  latitude  and  strength  of 
expression,  tlie  unchecked  latitude  and 


strength  of  ezprtasion  which  we  vet* 
uniformly  in  the  habit  of  using  amopgat 
ourselvesj^  than  which  nothing  could  be 
stronger,  in  the  unbounded  and  almoet  on* 
cpntrouled  freedom  of  debale«  in  whm  ia 
termed  parliamentary  language^  that  their 
addressee  ough^  not  to  be  deemed  exoep* 
tionable  ;  that  I  could  not  draw  that  wide 
distinction  of  language  between  the  con* 
stituent  and  representative,  because  the 
one  was  within  the  House,  and  the  other 
was  without  the  same  House,  which  iatbo 
house  of  legislature,  specially  and  exclu- 
sively appropriated  to  the  third  estate  of 
the  empire,  consisting  of  the  whole  of  the 
people  ;  and  that  I  had  oberved  that  the 
petitions  and  addresses  deemed  the  moat 
exceptionable,  were,  in  fact,  not  more 
than  repetitions  and  quotations  of  pro* 
ceedings  and  speeches  in  the  House.  On 
these  grounds,  I  had  so  voted  ;  bvit,  that 
perceiving  the  tide  of  the  House  other- 
wise strongly  set  in,  and  followed  by  nuany 
of  my  hon.  friends  on  this  ^ide  of  it,  who 
had  been,  some  three  times,  and  others 
four  and  five  times  as  long  a  member  as 
myself,  I  did  not  think  it  became  me 
promptly  to  oppose  my  reasoning  to  theirs, 
on  conduct  which  they  alledged  they  had 
so  long  witnessed,  fiut,  from  the  most 
mature  refiection  sinqe,  I  was  now  fully- 
satisfied,  that  the  House  had  mistaken  its 
way,  and  had  departed  from  the  ancient 
constitutional  course,  by  intercepting  and 
obstructing  the  free  exercise  of  those  an- 
cient privileges  of  the  people,  from  whicb 
the  very  existence  of  the  House  itself, 
and  their  own  privileges  and  authorities, 
had  been  derived,  and  erected,  and  which 
must  be  heki»  as  sacred  by,  and  as  dear  to, 
the  country  at  large,  as  the  privileges  and 
existence  of  that  House  itseu.— But,  (con- 
tinued the  hon«  member,)  let  the  House 
endeavour  to  explore  the  real  causes  and 
motives  of  these  various  petitions,  ad* 
dresses,  resolutions,  and  remonstrances.  I 
believe  and  feel  they  do  not  by  any  means 
proceed  from  any  imputed  or  imaginary 
instigation  by  individuals ;  on  the  con- 
trary. I  believe  the  truth  to  be,  that  indivi- 
dual leaders  had  nothing  to  do  with  them, 
except  by  involuntary  adopiion,  the  ef- 
fect of  feeling  and  su&ering.-^!  feel  and 
believe  that  the  House  nw8tbesopers«aded« 
or  blind  to  the  state  of  the  nation ;  thai 
discontents  pervade  the  whole  nation  to  a 
more  alarming  degree  than  ever  before 
known;  and  that  the  whole  oeuotry  is  in 
a  state  of  great  irritation  on  account  of 
I  the  severity  of  the  burthens  of  tsxaiion« 
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and  Ae  rtffid^  cowne,  «nd  aiiAseling  tnan-  tlMin  xhM  consequence!  of  the  pre-exwting 
net  in  which  the  payment  of  taxtfs  had*  gnevaoces,  only  inddenly  hurAiog  forth 
been  inforeed.     Popular  iwHtidoaU  are 


continually  changrng.    One  is  paramount 
*n  public  estimation  this  year;  another 
was  parameantlast  year ;  and  a  third,  now 
no  more,  was   the'  paramount  fairourite 
with  the  populace   the  year  preced'mg. 
This  popularity,  I  have  obserred,  was  ge- 
nerally of  very  short  duration,  and  was 
constantly  flactuaiting.    But,  the  discon- 
tents of  the  nation  have  long  been  ma* 
turely,  and  are  continually,  growing  into 
stability  :    their  existence  seems  to  be 
perpetuated, as  may  naturally  be  expected, 
with  their  cause  and  the  root  of  their 
cause  ;  viz.  taxation,  and  the  constant  and 
perpetual     growth   of    taxatiooj   to    an 
amount,  which  now  forbids  (under  the 
system  of  the  present  ministers)  all  hope 
of  diminution  or  relief  for  at  least  many 
generations  to  come,  however    industri- 
ously the  nation  may  have  been  deluded 
to  think  otherwise,  mm  the  operations  of 
the  sinking  fund.    And  this  irritation  to 
discontent  is  not  a  little  strengthened  and 
inforced,  by  the  people  having  long  been 
persuaded,  and  now  knowing  full  well, 
that  these  taxes,  thus  exacted  from  them, 
have  not  been  honestly   applied  to  state 
purposes,  hot  have  been  profligately  and 
wantonly  dissipated  and  abused,  and  that 
every  public  office  and  department  of  the 
state,  from  which  a  report  has  hitherto  been 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  House,  exhibits  in- 
dubitable testimony   in  confirmation    of 
these  opinions.    Be  it  as  it  roav  in  point 
of  extent,  with  such  documents  before  the 
House  and  the  public,  it  would  be  idle  and 


as  to  a  convenient  rallying  point,  which 
chance  had  thus  nnexpectealy  presented 
to  them.     On  this  reasoning,  and  sub- 
scribing to  the  influence  of  it  on  my  mind, 
I  think  it  would  have  been  wise  and  right 
to  have  received  those  ^petitions  of  the 
people ;  and  on  this  additional   ground, 
that  if  they  had  been  attended  with  no 
better  success  than  the  popular,  harangues 
and  debates  in  their  behalf  in  this  House, 
which  from  the  bad   promise  and  com- 
plexion  of  this  night's  aebate,  resistinff  the 
very  moderate  reform  contended  and  pe- 
titioned for,  would  most  indubitably  have 
been  their  certain  and  devoted   fate  ;** 
these  alledged  violent  and  alarming  pe- 
titions, like  the  still  more  violent  debates 
of  this  House,  might  by  this  time  have  be- 
come a  dead  letter,  and  the  agitation  of 
the  public  mind  have  subsided,  at  least, 
for  this  sessions :    whereas,  by  rejecting 
them,  and  more  especially  in  the  scornful 
manner  in  which  I  feel  they  have  been 
rejected,  the  public  irritation  has  been  fur- 
nished with  additional  provocation,  and 
the  rejection  has  excited  such  an  additional 
degree  of  dissatisfaction,  as  the  House  must 
apprehend  would  keep  the  contest  and  the 
agitation  of  the  country  alive — such  an 
agitation,  as  the  rejection  of  the  very 
reasonable  proposition  before  the  Com- 
mittee, to  abolish  disgraceful  sinecures, 
will  not  be  calculated  to  dissipate.  I  again 
contend  for  the  entire  and  instant  aboli- 
tion, and  will  not  consent  to  any  substitute 
or  modification ;  which  I  repeat  can  only 
be  felt  by  the  country  as  a  mockery  o£ 


false  to  assert,  that  the  public  opinion  was    their  very  reasonable  expectations."— Mr. 


without  foundation.  Hence,  the  manifest 
cause  of  the  present  discontents.  These 
discontents  I  can  only  compare  to  a  hid- 
den or  half  smotherecf  fire,  ready  to  break 
out  and  rage,  and  attach  itself  to  any  kind 
of  conductor ;  a  match,  a  piece  of  paper, 
muslin,  or  any  other  tangible  point 
of  attraction  coming  within  the  pos* 
aible  reach  of  its  impatient,  indiscri- 
minating,  and  devouring  influence.— In 
this  condition,  I  considered  these  discon- 
tents to  be,  when  the  late  and  extraordinary 
question,  now  likely  to  undergo  discussion  I 
before  one  of  the  law  tribunals  of  the 
kingdom,  was  hastily  dragged  forward, 
agitated,  and  decided  by  thb  House.  And 
I  feel  that  all  the  subsequent  popular  agi- 
tations and  meetinffs  in  the  metropolis, 
their  resolutions,  addresses,  petitions,  and 
femonstnncesj.  have  been  nothing  more 


Moore  concluded  by  a^ain  imploring  the 
Committee  to  be  steady  and  faithrol  in 
performing  their  duty  to  their  constituents 
by  insisting  on  removing  all  unnatural 
obstruction  to  the  dignified,honottrable  and 
constitutional  intercourse,  coeval  with  the 
existence  of  the  constitution  between  the 
sovereign  and  the  people.  He  reminded 
the  Committee  that  the  object  and  end  of 
all  governments  and  associated  communi- 
ties was  the  happiness  of  the  governed ;  of 
the  people  at  large  ;  that  the  people  of 
the  united  empire  were  anxiously  look- 
ing to  them  as  their  trustees  for  relief 
i— that  the  throne  of  every  monarchy 
should  be  planted  in  the  hearts  of  its  sub- 
jects, an  end  easily  obtained,  as  the  peo« 
pie,  always  ready  and  willing  to  make 
every  necessary  and  even  generous  sacri- 
fice, conditioned  only  that  they  shall  not 
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be  oppressed.  Mr.  Moore  repeated  his 
call  upon  the  House  to  perform  their  duty 
to  their  aovereig^ — to  support  their  own 
dignity  and  integrity — ^faithfully  to  dis- 
charge their  delegated  trust  to  the  people 
their  constituents,  and  not  silently  and 
negligently  suffer  the  country  to  be  be- 
trayed into  its  destruction.  His  only 
object  was  to  preserve  the  whole,  en- 
tirely in  strength,  in  tranquillity  and  in 
prosperity. 

A  division  then  took  place — 

For    Mr.    Bankes's    Resolution   93; 


Against  it  99 ;  Majority  for  ministers  6  ; 
vOn  the  re-adnussion  of  strangers,  we 
found  Mr.  Martin  on  his  legs,  declaring 
his  readiness  to  sufier  his  lUsolutiona  to 
be  negatived  without  any  discussion,  and 
those  of  the  Chancellor  o(  the  Exchequer 
to  be  agreed  to,  on  an  understanding  that 
it  would  be  open  to  gentlemen  to  debate 
the  latter  on  the  Report.  This  proposition 
was  a^^ented  to  on  the  part  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  upon  which  the 
House  resumed,  and  the  Report  was  or«> 
dered  to  be  received  on  Tuesday  next. 
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IN  submitting  to  your  Majesty  a  State- 
ment of  mv  Proceedings  inthe  execution 
of  the  service  your  Majesty  was  graciously 
pleased  to  confide  to  me,  and  of  the 
events  which  occurred  in  the  course  of 
it^  it  is  not  my  intention  to  trouble  your 
Majesty  with  any  furtiier  details  of  the 
earlier  parts  of  our  operations,  which, 
having  terminated  in  the  speedy  reduc- 
tion of  Walcheren  by  your  Majesty's 
troops,  and  the  occupation  of  the  adjacent 
islands,  and  of  the  important  post  of  Batz, 
received  at  the  time  your  Majesty's  most 
gracious  approbation  ;  but  to  confine 
myself  prmcipally  in  the  Narrative, 
which  I  am  anxious  to  be  permitted  to 
bring  under  your  Majesty's  view,  to  the 
consideration  of  the  two  following  points, 
as  most  immediately  applying  to  the  con- 
duct and  final  result  of  the  Expedition  to 
ihe  Scheldt: — 1st.  The  ground  upon  which 
nfter  the  army  was  at  Jength  assembled 
near  Batz,  a  landing  in  prosecution  of  the 
ulterior  objects  of  the  Expedition  was 
not  deemed  advisable  : — 2dly.  \Vhy  that 
army  was  not  sooner  there  *  assembled. 
In  rea()iness  to  commence  further  opera- 
tions. 

With  respect  to  the  former  proposition, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  so  clear 
imd  evident,  that  no  further  operations 
could  at  that  time,  and  id  the  then  sickly 
state  of  the  army,  have  been  undertaken 
with  any  prospect  of  spccess,  that  it 
'would  be  unnecessarily  trespassing  on 
your  Majesty  to  enter  into  nuach  more  de- 
tail on  this  point  than  has  been  already 
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Copy  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham's   State-    brought  before  your  Majesty,  inmydis- 
MBNT  of  his  Proceedings ;  dated  1 5th    patch  of  the  29th  of  August ;   and  the 

chief  object  of  this  Paper  will  be  di* 
rected  to  shew  to  your  Majesty,  that  the 
second  point,  namely,  .why  the  army 
was  not  brought  up  sooner  to  the  destina* 
tion  from  whence  its  ulterior  operations 
were  to  commence  \  is  purely  a  naval 
consideration,  and  that  the  delay  did  in 
no  shape  rest  with  me,  or  depend  upon 
any  arrangements  in  which  the  army 
was  concerned,  every. '  facility  on-  thft 
contrary,  having  been  afforded  by  their 
movements  to  the  speedy  progress  of  the 
armament. 

In  doing  this,  it  will,  I  conceive,  be  ne« 
cessary  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  that  I 
should  take  up  the  consideration  of  thi^ 
business  from  its  commencement. 

Your  Majesty  will  permit  me  here  to 
recall  to  your  recollection  the  change 
whidi  took  place  in  the  original  project* 
formed  for  the  attack  of  Antwerp,  and 
of  the  French  fleet  in  the  West  Scheldt, 
in  consequence  of  the  opinions  of  tho 
general  and  staff  officers  to  whom  thi» 
question  was  referred  ;  and  a  combined 
operation  of  the  army  and  navy,  the  whole 
with  the  exception  of  the  force  to  be  left 
for  the  reduction  of  Walcheren,  to  proceed 
up  the  West  Scheldt,  was  accordingly  de- 
termined on. 

Upon  the  practicability  of  such  an  ope* 
ration  being  at  once  carried  into  execu* 
tion,  which  was  however  the  groundwork 
of  the  Expedition,  and,  which  alone,  in 
the  opinion  uf  all  persons  consulted, 
seemed  to  afford  any  prospect  of  success, 
even  in  the  most  sanguine  view  of  the  sub* 
ject  in  all  other  respects,  I  must  confess  I 
entertained  great  doubts,  till  the  commu« 
nication  of  a  distinct  official  opinion, 
given  on  this  point  by  the  lords  of  tho 
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admiralty^  decided  in.  the  ^rqialive  t|rfB 
important  question. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  the  occupation  of  Walcberen,  which 
by  some  persons  it  had  bieen  thought  pos- 
sible to  leave  behind  u$,  and  the  r€duc« 
tioii  of  Flushing,  which  it  had  once  been 
proposed  only  to  mask,  were  deemed  in- 
tlispensable  to  the  security  of  the  fle^t.  In 
case  of  disaster  J  and  accordingly  a  con- 
fliderable  separate  force  was  allotted  to 
this  service ;  and,  in  this  view,  it  was 
besides  distinctly  agreed  upon,  that  a  vi- 
eorous  attai^  by  the  tiaVy  upoii  ithe  sea 
front  should  be  made  at  ^he  same  time 
that  the  troops,  afVer  efiecting  their 
landing,  advanced  to  invest  Flushing ;  it 
being  hoped  that  by  a  powerful  co-opera- 
tion from  the  sea,  at  the  moment  the 
troops  presented  themselves  before  the 
place,  the  labour  and  delay  of  a  regular 
siege  miffht  have  been  avoided,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  force  allotted 
to  this  service  set  at  liberty  to  follow  the 
army  up  .the  Scheldt.  How  far  this  ex- 
pectation was  fulfilled,  or  whether  the  as- 
surance ^iven  that  the  whole  of  the  arma- 
ment (the  part  to  be  landed  at  Walcheren 
excepted)  should  be  at  once  transported 
iij5  the  Scheldt,  in  prosecution  of  the  ulti- 
mateobjectsof  the  Expedition,  was  cariried 
into  effect,  or  was  wholly  disappointed, 
the  information  already  before  yotu*  Ma- 
jesty wni  have  in  a  great  measure  shewn, 
and  which  it  will  be  my  duty  to  bring 
more  particularly  under  your  Majesty's 
▼iew,  when  I  detail  the  subsequent  course 
9f  our  proceedings. 

From  what  cause  this  failure  ensued, 
whether  it  arose  from  insufficient  arrange- 
hients  on  the  part  of  the  admiral,  or  was 
the  unavoidable  result  of  difficulties 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  Expedi- 
tion itself,  it  is  not  for  me,  considering 
it  entirely  as  a  naval  question,  to  pre- 
sume to  offer  any  opinion  upon  to  your 
Majesty. 

It  may,  however,  be  here  proper  to 
remark,  that,  in  all  the  projects  which 
have  at  various  times  been  brought  for- 
ward on  the  subject  of  an  attack  upon  the 
ifland  of  Walcheren  and  the'  Scheldt,  the 
aecessitv  of  having  a  wind  a  good  deal 
to  the  Westward,  with  moderate  weather, 
lias  always  been  insinted  on.  Without 
these  advantages,  in  the  one  case,  the 
passage  would  be  difficult ;  in  the  other, 
the  surf  would  prevent  a  landing  on  the 
points  deemed  most  favourable  in  other 
respects.    In  the  present  iostancej  9wing 
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10  the  itinA  blowing  strong  from  the 
westward,  the  surf  was  actually  such  as 
to  prevent  a  landing  on  either  of  the 
points  first  fixed  on  for  that  purpose  by 
the  admiral ;  and  the  situatiqn  of  the  gun- 
boats and  Cran^lports'at  anchor  in  the  Stone 
Deep  becoming  very  critical,  and  the  gale 
increasing,  he  found  it  necessary  to  carry 
such  part  of  the  fleet  as  was  arrived  for 
safety  into  the  Roompot,  and^by  which 
means  the  division  of  the  army  destined 
for  the  attack  of  Walcheren  was  enabled 
to  affect  its  landing  from  a  more  sheltered 
aiichorottd  on  Uv^  Br«e  Sand  to  the  west- 
ward of  Fort  den.  Haak.  At  this  time, 
the  division  under  lieutenant  general  lord 
Soslyn,  as  well.  as> that  under  lieutenant 
general  Orosvenor ,  also  the  cavalry,  artil- 
lery, &c.  vi^ere  not  arrived  :  but  they  were 
afterwards,  on  their  making  the  island, 
ordered  by  the  admiral  into  the  Yeer  Gae. 
It  is,  however,  particularly  deserving  of 
attention,  that  this  measure,  though  in  it- 
self one  of  great  advantage,  as  far  as  it 
applied  to  the  division  destined  for  the 
attack  of  Walcheren,  by  placing  the 
transports,  itoreships,  and  small  craft  ia 
security,  was,  if  carried  further.  Certainly 
not  a  little  *at  variance  with  the  leading 
purpose  of  the  Expedition,  namely  the  run- 
ning with  the  right  wing,  and  the  advance 
of  the  army  at  once  up  the  West  Scheldt, 
at  the  same  moment  that  the  attack  upon 
Walcheren  was  proceeding  :  but '  that 
even  this  need  hav«  delayed  it  fbr  more 
than  three  or  four  days,  unless  on  account 
of  naval  difficulties,  which  it  will  be  for 
the  admiral,  not  for  me,  to  explain,  I 
deny  ;  for  as  soon  as  Ter  Veere  and  the 
fort  of  Rammakins  fell,  which  happened 
on  the  3d  of  August,  the  passage  of  the 
Sloe  was  open  to  the  transports  and  giUi- 
vessels  ;  or  they  might  have  entered  by 
theDurloo  or  by  the  Zoutland  passages,  the 
batteries  of  Dyskook,  of  Vvgeeter,  and  the 
Nolle,  having  been  all  earned  by  the  army 
early  on  the  1st  of  August ;  and  on  the 
same  day  the  battery  of  Borslen  at  the 
south-west  end  of  ISouth  Beveland  was 
abandoned  on  the  movement  of  a  detach- 
ment from  the  cows  under  sir  John  Hope  ; 
and  I  know  of  notning  (butthis,  of  cogrse, 
is  a  point  for  the  admiral  to  speak  to)  to 
have  prevented  the  line-of- battle  ships 
and  frigates  from  coming  in  and  passing 
up  above  Flushing  in  the  first  instance, 
according  to  the  plan  originally  decided 
upon. 

Before,  however,  I  pursue  further,  the 
details  of  the  proceedingii  of  the  array. 
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governed  as  Ibey  neces^arilv  were  (until 
a    footing  should  be  gainea  on  the  coo- 
tiDent)  by  the  moveroenti  of  the  navy,  1 
nauat  for  a  moment  rek't  to  two  separate 
operations  ;  the  one  under  lieutenant  ge* 
Kenerai    lord  Huntley     and  commodore 
Owen,  and   the  other  under    lieutenant 
general  sir  John  Hope  and  rear  admiral 
air  Richard  Keatsj  nut  both  directed  to 
assist  and  ensure  a  ranid  progress  up  the 
Scheldt,  had  the  admiral  found  it  practi- 
cable in  other  respecta.    With  respect  to 
the  former  which  was  destined  to  de^roy 
the   Cadsand    batteries,  and  particularly 
that  of,  Breskens,  had  it  been  carried  at 
once   into  eSect*  and  that  the  admiral 
could  have  availed  himself  of  it,  to  take 
the    ships  up  the  West  Scheldt  by  the 
Weeling  Passage,  it  would  have  been  of 
the  utmost  advantage  ;  but  it  was  cer- 
tainly rather  fortunate    it    did  not  take 
plfllce  at  a  later  period,  as  after  all  the 
tran«port9,  storeships,  &c.  were  ordered 
into  the  Veere  Gat.  and  the  plan  of  run- 
ning at  once  up  the  West  Scheldt  by  the 
Weeling  Channel  seemed  aoandonedy  the 
object  of  destroying  the  Cadsand  batteries 
ceased^  and  a  landing  there  would  only 
have  been  an  unnecessary  risk,  and  a  very 
inconvenient  aepdration  of  our  force,  and 
of  course  occasioned  great  dehiy  in  col- 
lecting it  for  ulterior  operations.    It  must 
not  however  be  forgotten,  that  the  diffi- 
coUies  here  turn<*d  out  to  be  much  greater 
tbati  had  been  at  all  foreseen  before  we 
sailed.     In  the  first  p^ace,  the  beach  was 
so  exposed,  that  in  blowing  weather  it 
was  found  impossible  to  land,  and,  fVom 
what  cause  1  know   not,  the  marquis  of 
Huutly's  division  could  not  be  taken  up, 
in  the  first  instance,  high  enough  to  at- 
tack the  Breskens  battery,  the  only  one, 
from  its  situation,  of  much  importance. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  enemy,  who  had 
been  represented  by  ail  the  intelligence 
communicated  to  me  to  be  very  weak, 
ahuost    actiially  without  troops  in  that 
quarter,  appeared   to  be  well  prepared, 
and  in  considerable  force.     Under  these 
circumsi<^nces,  accor<ling  to  lord  Huntley's 
tepur|,  commodore  Owen  appears  to  have 
experienced  great  disappointment  in  not 
havrag    the    support   of  lord   Gardner^s 
Oret  and  of  his  boats ;  but  his  lordship*  at 
1  beyevc,  could  never  enter  the  Weeling 
Channel  at  all;   nor  indeed  was  1  eter  ac- 
quainted   wiih^  what    instructions    were 
given  to  him  on  thin  head. 

When  it  was  found  that  lord  Huntley's 
^Ki^on  could  neither  land  nor  proceed  by 


the  Weeling  Passage  m  the  Scheldt,  as  I 
had  intended  they  should,  it  was  determined 
to  withdraw  them ;  but  from  the  boiste- 
rous  state  of  the  weather,  it  was  some  days 
before  this  could  be  effected.  As  soon  aa 
it  was  accomplished,  they  were  p^issed 
over  South  BevelaiM). 

With  respect  to  sir  J.  Hone's  operation 
it  was  more  prosperous.  The  ol^ectof 
it  was  this  :*-»Iji  the  original  arrangemenl 
for  carrying  the  army  at  once  up  the 
West  Scheldt,  sir  J.  Hope's  division  w4m 
included ;  but  just  before  we  sailed,  the 
admiral  received  btelligence  that  tbe 
French  fleet  was  come  down  abreast  of 
Flushing,  and  seemed  to  threaten  to  op« 
pose  our  passage  up  the  Scheldt. 

In  this  view,  it  was  conceived  that,  by  a 
landing  on  the  north  side  of  South  Beve-» 
and,  the  island  might  be  possessed^  and 
all  the  batteries  tmcen  in  reverse,  and 
thereby  the  position  of  the  French  fleet, 
if  they  ventured  to  remain  near  Flushings 
would  be,  as  it  were>  turned,  and  their  re- 
treat  rendered  more  difficult,  while  the 
attack  on  them  by  our  ships  would  have 
been  much  facilitated ;  and  for  this  ob» 
ject,  the  division  of  sir  J.  Hope  rather 
preceded,  in  sailing  firom  the  Downs^  the 
rest  of  the  fleeU 

The  navigation  of  the  East  Scheldt  waa 
found  most  difficult :  but  by  the  skill  and 
perseverance  of  sir'U.  Keats,  this  purpose 
was  happily  and  early  accompliMed« 
though  the  troops  were  carried  a  great 
way  in  schuyts  and  boats ;  and  this  divi- 
sion was  landed  near  Ter-goes.  from 
whence  they  swept  all  the  batteries  in 
the  i&land  that  could  impede  the  pro- 
gress of  our  ships  dp  the  West  Scheldt^ 
and  possessed  themselves  on  the  2d  of 
Au^st  of  the  important  post  of  Bdtz,  to 
which  it  had  been  promised  the  army 
should  at  once  have  been  brought  up. 

Sir  J.  Hope  remained  in  possession  of 
this  post,  though  not  without  beinic  twice 
attacked  by  the  enemy's  flotilla,  for  nine 
days  before  any  of  tbe  gun-boats  under 
captain  sir  H.  Popham  were  moved  up  the 
Scheldt  to  his  support* 

But  it  will  be  recollected  that  both  these 
operations  tended  directly  to  forward  tbe 
original  purpose  of  a  rapid  progress  up  the 
Scheldt ;  the  former  by  opening  the  Cad- 
sand chaimel,  could  the  landing  of  lord 
Huntley '*s  division  have  been  efiected  : 
the  second,  by  covering  the  progress  of 
our  fleet  along  the  coa^t  of  South  Beve* 
land ;  while  this  division  under  sir  John 
Hope  was  at  the  same  time  lo  Car  advanced 
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towards  the  destination  at  which  the  rest 
of  the  armament  was  to  be  assembled. 

It  will  now  only  be  necessary  for  me 
to  bring  before  yoar  Majesty  the  dates 
at  which  the  several  parts  of  the  arma- 
ment were  enabled,  according  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  sir  Richard  Strachan,  to 
pursue  their  progress  up  the  Scheldt.  In 
this  place,  however,,  it  may  he  proper  that 
I  should  previously  advert  to  the  grounds 
on  which  the  3d  division  umier  lieutenant 
general.  Grosvenor,  as  well  as  the.  two 
light  battalions  of  the  King's  German  Le- 
gion, (composing  part  of  the  force  des- 
tined in  the  first  instance  to  proceed  against 
Antwerp)  were  landed  at  Walcberen  and 
employed  before  Flushing. 

Your  Majesty, will  be  pleased  to  recol- 
lecti  that  the  troops,  which  sailt^d  from 
Portsmouth,  under  lieutenant  general 
•ir  Eyre  Coote,  were  destined  for  the  ser- 
vice of  Walcheren,  and  had  been  consi-. 
dered  as  sufficient  for  that  object,  accord- 
ing to  the  intelligence  received,  and  the 
supposed  strength  of  the  enemy  ;  though, 
at  the  same  time,  certainly  relying,  for 
the  first  f  fibrts  against  Flushing,  on  the 
promised  co-operation  of  the  navy,  and 
on  their  establishing,  as  was  held  out,  in 
the  first  instance,  a  naval  blockade,  except 
on  >  the  side  of  Veer  and  Rammakins. 
'  Unfortunately,  however,  this  did  not  take 
place,  and  for  several  nights  afVer  the 
army  was  before  Flushing,  the  enemy 
succeeded  in  throwing  from  the  opposite 
coast,  probably  from  the  Canal  of  Ghent, 
considerable  reinforcements  into  the 
place,  which  enabled  him  constantly  to 
annoy  our  out-posts  and  working  parties, 
and  finally  to  attempt  a  sally  in  force, 
though,  happily  from  the  valour  of  your 
Majesty's  troops  without  success.  This 
proving  very  harrassin^,  particularly 
tirom  the  great  difficulty  of  communication 
between  the  several  parts  of  our  line: 
I  determined,  in  oraer  to  relieve  the 
troops  and  press  forward  the  siege  with  as 
much  vigour  as  possible,  to  avail  myself 
for  the  time  of  the  services  of  these  corps  ; 
but  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  this  was 
only  done  because  I  saw  no  movement 
making  to  push  forward  a  single  vessel 
up  the  West  Scheldt ;  and  it  therefore 
seemed  more  advisable  to  have  their  as- 
sistance before  Ffushing,  than  that  they 
should  lie  inactive  in  the  Veer  Gat ;  and 
they  might  at  any  time  be  re-embarked 
from  Rammakins  in  a  few  hours,  when- 
ever their  transports  could  be  brought  up 
fipom  Veer,  and  there  was  the  least  chance 


of  our  proceeduig  to  our  altehor  desti- 
nation. 

I  have  already  stated  that  Rammakins 
surrendered  on  ^the  evening  of  the  3d  of 
August. 

Immediately  upon  this  event,  Reeling, 
as  1  did,  great  uneasiness  at  th«  delay 
which   had  already  taken  place,  and  at 
the  departure  from  the  original   plan,  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  admiral,  then  at  Tcr 
Veer,    expressing     my    hope,    that   tbe 
ships'  would   now  be  able  to  enter  the 
West  Scheldt  by  the  Sloe  Passage,  and  that 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  pressing  forward 
as  speedily  as  possible  our  further  opera- 
tions ;  and  I  requested,  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  would  communicate  to  roe  the 
extent  of  naval  co-operation  lie  con  Id  af- 
ford, as  well  for  the  future  blockade  of 
Flushing,  as  with  a  view  to  protecting  the 
coasts  of  South  Beveland,  and   watching 
the  passages  from  the  Meuse  to  the  East 
Scheldt,    as    this    consideration     would 
govern  very  much  the  extent  of  force  I 
must   be    to  leave  in    Sooth   Bevelaad, 
when  the  army  advanced.     To  this  letter 
he  did  not  reply  folly    till  the   8th  of 
August  ;  but  I  had  a  note  from  k'm  on 
the    5th,    assuring    me    the^    transports 
should   be  brought  forward   without  de- 
lay;  and  I  had  also  a  very  .long  conver- 
sation with  him  on  the  morning  of  the  6ub, 
on  the  arrangements  to  be  taken   for  our 
further  operations,  when  I  urged  in  the 
strongest  manner,  the  necessity  of  ace 
losing  a  moment  in  bringing  up  the  a- 
valry    and    ordnance    ships,   transport*. 
store  ships,  victuallers,  &c.  &;c.  in  or^t 
that  the  armament  might   proceed  with- 
out delay  to  its  destination  ;  and    I  added 
my    hopes,     that    they    would     receive 
the  protection  of  the  Ships  of  war,  none 
of  which    had    yet   entered    the  Wt>t 
Scheldt. 

To  all  of  this  and  to  the  several  arrange- 
ments explained  to  him  in  detail^  he  folly 
assented/ 

In  his  reply  to  my  letter  of  the  4ih  oo 
the  8th  of  August,  he  acquaints  me  that 
several  of  the  smaller  ressels  of  difierent 
descriptions  had  passed  through  the  in- 
tricate passage  of  the  Sloe,  and  that  he  hsd 
ordered  the  frigates  to  pass  up  the  West 
Scheldt,  to  be  followed  by  the  liAe-of«-bat- 
tie  ships  ;  and  he  gave  hopes  that  be 
should  be  able  to  go  up  the  river  with 
the  flotilla  on  the  J 0th  of  August  at  far« 
thest,  snd  that  the  frigates  and  Hne<»of*bat- 
tle  ships  should  follow  as  they  came  in  in 
saccession. 
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The  frigates  however  did  not  pass 
Flushing  till  the  evening  of  the  1  Uh,  and 
the  line-of-hattle  ships  only  passed  to  the 
anchorage  above  Flushing  on  the  i4tb« 
the  second  day  of  the  bombardment. 

These  ships  began  to  proceed  np  the 
river  on  the  1 8th>  and  arrived  on  the  l9th ; 
one  division  as  high  as  the  bay  below 
Waerden^theotheroffthellanswent^where 
l^ey  remained  ;  the  Courageux  passed 
above  Batz;  the  cavalry  ships  only  got 
through  the  Sloe  Passage  into  the  West 
Scheldt  from  the  20th  to  the  23d,  and  ar- 
rived off  Batz  on  the  22d  and  24th  ;  the 
ordnance  ships  and  store  ships  passed 
through  from  the  22d  to  the  23d,  and  ar- 
rived at  their  destination  off  Batz  on  the 
24th  and  25th ;  the  transports  for  lieute- 
nant general  Grosvenor's  division  only 
came  up  to  receive  them  on  the  19th,  on 
which  day  they  embarked  ;  and  those  for 
major  general  Graham's  division  on  the 
30tb  and  21st;  and  they  arrived  off  Batz 
on  the  24th.  The -corps  of  brigadier 
general  Rottenburgh,  and  the  light  bat- 
talions of  the  German  Legion  proceeded 
to  join  the  earl  of  Rosslyn's  division  in 
South  Beveland. 

From  this  statement,  your  Majesty  will 
see,  that,  notwithstanding  every  enbrt  on 
my  part  with  the  admiral,  the  armament 
was  not  assembled  at  the  point  of  its  desti- 
nation till  the  25th,  and  of  course  that  the 
means  of  commencing  operations  sooner 
against  Antwerp  were  never  in  my  power. 

It  now  became  at  this  advanced  period 
my  duty  to  consider  very  seriously  the 
expediency  of   landing  the  army  on  the 
continent.    On  comparing  all  the  intel- 
ligence obtained  as  to  the  strength  of  the 
enemy,  it  appeared  to  be  such  as  to  leave 
(as  stated  in  my  dispatch  of  the  29th  of 
August)  no  reasonable  prospect  of  the 
force  under  my  command,  after  accom- 
plishing the  preliminary  operations  of  re- 
ducing fortLillo  as  well  as  Lief  kenshoeck 
on  the  opposite  side  of  Antwerp,  without 
the  possession  of  which  the  destruction  of 
the  ships  and  arsenals  of 'the  enemy  could 
not  be  effected ;  isnd    in  addition  to  this, 
the  sickness  which   had  begun  to  attack 
the  army  about  the  20th,  and  which  was 
ho\]rly  increasing  to  an  alarming  extent, 
created  the  most  serious  apprehensions  in 
the  minds  of  the  medical  men,  as  to  its 
farther  progress,  at  that  unhealthy  season, 
«nd  which   fatal    experience    has   since 
shewn  to  have  been  but  too  well  founded. 
Your  Majesty  will  not  be  surprised,  i( 
BQder  these  circonsstances^  I  paused  io  re- 


quiring the  admiral  to  put  the^irmy  on  shore. 
That  a  landing  might  have  been  made« 
and  that  any  force  that  would  have  been 
opposed  to  us  in  the  field  would  have 
yielded  to  the  superior  valour  of  British' 
troops,  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  then  any 
such  success^  could  have  been  of  no  avail 
towards  the  attsiinment  of  the  ultimate 
object,  and  there  was  still  less  chance  that 
the  enemy  would  have  given  us  the  op^ 
portunity.  Secure  in  his  fortresses^  he 
had  a  surer  game  to  play,  for  if  ever  the 
army,  divided  as  it  must  necessarily  have 
been  in  order  to  occupy  both  banks  of  the 
river,  exposed  to  the  effects  of  inonda* 
tion  on  every  side,  and  with  all  its  commn- 
nications  liable  to  be  cut  off,  while  the 
force  of  the  enemy  was  daily  and  hourly 
increasing,  had  once  sat  down  before  Ant* 
werp,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  point 
out  to  your  Majesty  how  critical  must  in 
a  short  time  have  been  their  situation. 
But  when,  added  to  this,  sickness  to  an 
alarming  extent  had  begun  to  spread 
itself* among  the  troops,  and  the  certain 
and  fatal  progress  of  which,  at  that  season 
was  but  too  well  ascertained,  it  appeared 
to  me,  that  all  further  advance  could  only* 
tend  to  commit  irretrievably  the  safety  of 
the  army  which  your  Majesty  had  confided 
to  me,  and  which  every  principle  of 
military  duty  as  well  as  the  direct  tenor 
of  my   instructions   alike  forbad. 

In  this  state  of  things,  I  considered  that 
there  was  left  me  no  alternative^  but  to 
pursue  the  course  I  have  already  stated, 
for  your  Majesty's  information^  in  mv dis- 
patch of  the  2Uth  of  August ;  and  that 
conduct  1  now  must  humbly,  but  at  the 
same  time  with  perfiect  confidence,  submit 
to  your  Majesty ^s  judgment. 

I  shall  here  close  this  report ;  which 
has  I  fear,  already  detained  your  Majesty 
but  too  long ;  by  observing  that  wherever 
it  has  been  necessary  for  me  to  advert  to 
the  disappointments  experienced,  thronch 
the  arrangemento-  of  this  admiral,  in  toe 
naval  co-operation  I  had  been  taught  to 
ezpeet,  I  have  confined  myself  to  stating 
the  facts ;  abstaining,  as  it  became  me, 
from  all  comment,  and  leaving  it  to  the 
admiral,  in  such  Report  as  he  may  make 
of  his  proi^eedinffs,  to  bring  under  your 
Majesty^  view  the  circumstances  whicli 
may  have  occasioned  them,  and,  above  all, 
to  account  for  the  ^iflli<?ultics  which  pre- 
vented the  investment  of  Flushing  (a 
point  never  even  doubted  of  before)  as 
well  as  to  shew  the  obstacles  which  pi%» 
sented  themselves  to  the  early  pregraas  of 
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ib»  armament  ap  Iba  West  Scheldt,  which 
Qperationl  had  always  looked  upon  as  the 
priinary  object  of  bis  instruct  ions*  and  on  the 
accomplish oient  of  which  our  best  hopes 
pf  success  in  any  of  the  ulterior  objects  of 
the  £xpe)lition  principally,  if  not  wholly 
depended*  Chatham^ 

Lieutenant  General. 


Papers  kslatinc  to  Rear  Admiral  Sir 
Richard  J.  Stracban,  Baronet.*— 
Ordtred,  bjf  the  Houm  qf  Commons,  to  be 
frimcd,  lik  March  IB  10. 

No.  I.— Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Rear  Ad- 
miral Sir  R.  J.  Strachan  to  J.  W.  Cro* 
ker,  esq.  on  lord  Chatham's  having 
produced  a  Private  Note  of  the  Rear 
AdmiraPs  respecting  provisions,  &c. 
London.  28th  February  1810. 

Sir;  I  understand  that  lord  Chatham 
last  night* produced  a  private  note  of  mine, 
under  date  ibe.27th  of  August,  on  the 
aubject  of  provisions  and  other  matters,  to 
the  House  of  Commons,-^The  allusion  to 
provisions  in  that  note  was.in  consequence 
ef  an  error  in  the  statement  which  was 
given  to  me,  from  the  principal  agent  of 
taransports,  respecting  the  provisions  of  the 
army,  but  it  was  immediately  corrected, 
and  I  think  [I  am  not  certain,]  subse- 
quently reported  to  their  lordships.—*! 
Biention  this  that  their  lordships  may  be 
convinced  of  my  anxiety  to  prevent  any 
improper  impression  in  regard  to  the  sup- 
ply of  provisions  for  the  army.— The  ob- 
servations which  I  made  in  that  note,  to 
meet  the  feelings  of  his  lordship,  on  the 
view  he  had  taken  of  the  difficulties  which 
presented  theniselves  on  his  expectation 
of  success,  appear  to  me  unimporUQt; 
the  thing  was  decided  upon;  it  was  not  a 
moment  to  analyse  the  principles  of  that 
decision,  and  my  public  letters,  and  exa- 
Bunation  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  will,  I  trust,  have  explained 
mv  sentiments  and  decision  upon  this 
tutjecL    i  have,  &c.    B.  J*  Strachan. 

No.  II. — ^Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Rear  Admi- 
ral Sir  R.  J.  Strachan  to  J.  W.  Cro- 
ker,  esq.  respecting  the  Statement  of 
the  Earl  of  Chatham.  London,  5th 
March  1810. 

Sir;  When  I  solicited  my  lords  com- 
missioners of  the  admiralty  to  procure  for 
me  an  authentic  copy  of  the  Statement  of 
lord  Chatham  upon  the  late  Expedition  to 
tihe  Scheldtt  I  made  that  request  in  the 
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hope  that  I  should  be  permitted,  after  ex- 
amining the  subject  of  that  paper,  to  sub* 
mit  to  their  lordshtps*^  consideration  such 
observations  as  might  arise Jrom  it;  and  1 
have  now  to  request  that  you  vsill  convey 
to  their  lordships  my  thanas  for  the  trans* 
mission  of  the  paper,  and  at  the  same  time 
solicit  their  attention  to » the  observatioas 
upon  it  which  I  have  now  the  hooour  io 
enclose.^-Feeiing  perfectly  consciooa  thai 
every  exertion  had  been  made  by  me  ia 
forwarding  the  objects  of  the  ExpeditioOy 
and  that  no  blame  could  be  justly  im- 
puted to  myself  or  the  navy,  I  could  not 
possibly  suspect  that  lord  Chatham  to  the 
irregularity  of  presenting  immediately  to 
his  Majesty  such  a  paper  as  that  which  I 
have  received,  had  aldded  the  impropriety 
(to  use  no  stronger  term)  of  endeavooring 
to  exculpate  himself  by  private  insinua- 
tions against  the  conduct  of  othora  — 
Every  officer  has  a  just  right,  and  where 
he  really  believes  failore  to  have  arises 
from  the  misconduct  or  negligenoe  of 
those  with  whom  he  has  been  associated 
in  a  joint  command,  is  in  duty  boond,  in 
many  cases,  to  state  his  opinion  ofiicialiy 
to  the  government, — It  is  then  for  bis  Ma- 
jesty to  judge  of  the  propriety  and  neces- 
sity of  instituting  any  inquiry  upon  the 
subject;  but  to  assume  the  privilege  of 
conveying  private  insinuations  to  the  pre-^ 
judice  ef  others,  from  whose  knowledge 
they  are. studiously  concealed,  must  prove 
utterly  destructive  of  all  mutual  confidence 
in  joint  operations  of  the  army  and  navy. 
— ^Tbeir  lordships  will  now^be  able  to 
judge  whether  there  is  any  foundation  f«»c 
the  imputations,  that  the  delays  originated 
with  myself,  or  with  any  others  in  the 
naval  service,  or  whether  during  my  com- 
mand on  the  late  Expedition,  any  pro^ 
ceeding  on  my  part,  has  in  any  respect 
justified  the  line  of  conduct  which  lord 
Chatham  has  thought  Hit  to  adopt  towards 
me.<— Upon  this  subject,  that  I  may  not 
interrupt  my  observaiions  upon  his  lord- 
ship's Statement,  I  will  now  advert  to  my 
letter  of  the  '21ik  of  August. — ^That  leUec 
was  an  official  one;  ihave  already  ex- 
pressed mv  regret  that  it  was  so  inad* 
vertently  tVdrded,  as  to  excite  any  su^pi^ 
cion  of  my  imputing  blame  to  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  army,  on  the  ground 
of  his  then  determining  to  abandon  any 
further  attempt  in  ^^^  Scheldt-^*!  was  nut 
aware  that  any  expressions  which  I  might 
have  considered  myself  jusai&ed  in  u»ing 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  my  senti- 
ments to  their  lordships*  woal|d  have  beea 
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gi^en  to  tbe  worid,  if  they  thoold  hare 
be^n  thought  injoriooi  to  the  character  of 
tbe  commander  in  chief  of  tbe  forces.— In 
my  letter  to  lord  Cbfttbam  of  tbe  20th  of 
August  (enclosure  to  No.  29.  Admiralty 
papers  No.  3.)  I  offered  the  fullest  co- 
operation of  the  navy  in  any  farther  at- 
tempt in  the  Scheldt,  and  therefore  I 
thouffht  myself  bound  to  state  in  my  offi- 
cial fetter,  that  I  bad  made  such  oiler,  and 
I  was  of  opinion,  as  I  have  since  explained 
in  my  eyidence,  that  it  would  have  been 
advisable  to  have  attacked 'forts  Ullo  and 
Liefkenshoeik.-*It  appeared  to  me  that 
this  offered  a  chance  or  opening  some  fur- 
ther field  of  enterprise  for  the  nary,  or 
at  all  events  of  ascertaining  whether,  the 
destruction  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  or  of  any 
considerable  part  of  it,  was  indeed  practi- 
cable; but  in  expressing  my  wish,  I 
meant  to  represent  it  to  be  more  of  a  mi- 
litary than  a  naval  question,  and  I  nerer 
presamed  to  set  my  opinion  upon  that  I 
subject  against  the  professional  opinion 
of  the  army,  still  less  to  impute  any  mis- 
conduct or  blame  as  attaching  to  their  de- 
termination, that  such  an  attack  was  not 
advisable. — ^When  all  these  circumstances, 
IfaeiT  publicity,  and  my  readiness  at  all 
times  to  do  jusdce  in  this  respect  to  the 
army,  are  considered;  Tcannot  think  that 
a  misinterpretation  of  the  general  expres- 
sion in  a  pubKc  official  letter  conld  even 
palliate,  much  less  justify,  tbe  secret  at- 
tack which  has  been  made  upon  my  cha- 
racter and  conduet — With  these  general 
observations  I  submit  to  their  lordships 
that  it  is  much  more  easy  to  answer  direct 
charges  than  indirect  insinuations,  and  I 
trust  they  will  therefore  excuse  my  trou- 
bling them  at  greater  length  than  I  should 
otherwise  have  thought  necessary.  I  have, 
&c.  E.  J.  Steacban. 

No.  III.—  Red^  Aimnl  Sir  £.  J.  Strm- 
chan's  OBsxiTATioiia  on  tbe  Earl 
of  Chatbam's  Statbubmt  of  his  Pro- 
ceedings dated  15tb  October  1800, 
presented  lo  the  Kins  I4lh  Febniary 
1810.— London,  5th  March  1810. 

Upon  tbe  first  point  to  which  lord 'Chat- 
ham in  his  Narrative  has  called  his  Ma- 
jesty's attention,  namely,  ''  tbe  ground 
upon  which  after  tbe  army  was  at  length 
assembled  near  Batbz  a  landing  in  prose- 
cution of  the  ulterior  objects  of  the  Ex- 
pedition was  not  deemed  advisable,"  it 
would  be  improper  for  me  to  make  any 
observation,  because  the  reasons  which 
are  said  to  have  rendered  it ««  dear  and 


evident  that  no  further  operations  could 
at  that  time  be  undertaken  with  any 
prospect  of  success,^'  were  such  as  I  was 
not  competent  to  appreciate,  and  there- 
fore did  not  presume  to  discuss. 

Not  being  aware  fi'om  my  own  observa* 
tions  that  forther  success  was  unattainable, 
I  ventured  to  ofier  the  follest  assistance 
and  co-operation  of  the  naval  armament 
under  my  command  in  any  ulterior  mea- 
sures which  might  be  deemed  advisable, 
and  I  trust  that  in  making  this  offer  I  shall 
not  be  thought  to  have  been  guided  by  a 
too  forward  and  indiscreet  zeal,  rather  than 
by  a  due  sense  of  my  professional  duty. 

Upon  the  second  point,  namel}^  "  Why 
the  army  was  not  sooner  assembled  at 
Bathz  to  commence  forther  operations,"  I 
feel  confident  that  I  shall  have  no  difficul- 
ty in  proving,  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  assertion  in  lord  Chatham's  Statement, 
that  the  delay  did  in  no  shape  rest  with 
me,  or  depend  upon  any  arrangements  in 
which  the  navy  was  exclusively  concerned^ 
but  thgt  on  the  contrary  every  facility 
was  afforded  by  the  nary  towards  accele* 
rating  the  movement  or  the  army,  and 
every  exertion  used  by  all  those  under  my 
command  in  the  various  and  complicated 
services  entrusted  to  them. 

I  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
the  foundation  upon  which  the  assertion 
rests,  that  it  "  was  distinctly  agreed  upon 
that  a  Tigorom  attack  by  the  navy  upon 
the  sea  front  should  be  made  at  the  same 
time  that  the  troops  after  effecting  their 
landinff  advanced  to  invest  Flushing,  i| 
beinff  hoped  that  by  a  powerful  co-opera- 
tion from  the  sea  at  the  moment  thetroopa 
presented  themselTes  before  the  place,  the 
labour  and  delay  of  a  regular  siege  might 
hate  been  avoided."  I  cannot  find  any, 
instructions,  orders,  letters  or  communica^ 
tions,  either  previous  to  our  departure  from 
the  Downs  or  snbsequent,  alluding  to  any 
ioch  agreement,  andean  have  no  difficulty, 
not  merely  in  asserting  that  no  such  agree- 
ment was  made,  but  that  from  the  nature 
of  the  thing  itself  it  is  quite  impossible 
that  any  such  agreement  could  have  been 
made. 

It  certainly  was  in  contemplation,  if 
the  enemy's  fleet  had  remained  in  tho 
lower  part  of  the  river,  more  particularly 
in  the  vicinity  of  Flushing,  to  have  pushed 
a  fleet  of  line-of-battle  ships  in  the  Scheldt 
to  attack  them,  and  a  squadron  for  that 
purpose  among  other  objects  was  ready 
under  the  orders  of.  lord  Gardner.  Witn 
that  squadron  I  intended  to  bare  proceed* 
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ed  to  the  atUcIc  of  the  enemy's  fleet  if  it 
had  not  retreated  up  the  river  before  the 
armnment  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Zealand. 

It  was  also  in  my  contemplation  by 
means  of  that  squadron  to  co-operate  with 
^e  army  in  any  attack  upon  Flushing 
wherein  the  assistance  of  the  navy  should 
be  thought  desirable.  This  is  proyed  by 
my  orders  to  lord  'Gardner  of  the  ]  (ith  and 
20th  of  July^;  but  it  is  so  far  from  being 
true  that  this  view  of  mine  was  the  result 
of  any  agreement  preconcerted  with  lord 
Chatham,  as  the  Statement  seems  to  im- 
ply, that  the  first  spontaneous  ofier  of  such 
co-operation  on  my  part  was  passed  by 
without  any  immediate  notice  by  his  lord- 
ship. This  offer  was  contained  in  my  let- 
ter of  the  8th  of  August,  to  which  I  shall 
shortly  have  occasion  to  allude. 

For  particulars  of  the  co-operation  and 
assistance  actually  afforded  by  the  navy 
in  the  commencement  of  our  operations,  I 
may  refer  to  the  last  paragraph  of  lord 
Chatham's  dispatch  of  the  2d  August 

In  answer  to  the  imputation  of  miscon- 
duct thrown  upon  me  for  not  having 
realised  the  hope  "  that  by  a  powerful 
co-operation  from  the  sea  at  the  moment 
the  troops  presented  themselves  before  the 
place,  the  labour  and  delay  of  a  regular 
siege  might  have  been  avoided,''  it  is  per- 
haps sufficient  to  state,  that  such  a  hope 
must  appear  very  chimerical  except  upon 
one  or  two  suppositions.  If  the  command- 
er in  chief,  from  a  conviction  >  that  the 
works  of  Flushing  on  the  land  side  were 
Aitlier  too  weak  or  too  extensive,  br  man- 
ned by  a  garrison  too  inadequate  to  resist 
a  sudden  and  general  assault,  had  proposed 
a  simultaneous  attack  from  the  line-of- bat- 
tle ships,  our  fire  might  certainly  have 
contributed  to  the  success  of  such  a  pro- 
ject ;  but  an  enterprise  so  desperate  as 
this,  under  the  well  ascertained  circum- 
stances of  the  fortress  and  garrison,  can 
never  have  been  for  a  moment  in  contem- 
plation. 

If  for  the  purpose  of  sparing  to  his 
army  the  labour  and  delay  of  a  regular 
siege,  the  commander  in  cnief  had  wished 
to  make  his  attack  on  the  sea  front,  to  em* 
bark  the  assailing  army  in  the  boats  of 
the  fleet,  and  to  land  them  under  the  pro- 
tection of  our  ships  of  Uieline,  I  need  only 
say  that  I  was  perfectly  ready  to  share 
the  hazards  of  such  an  attack,  and  that  the 
ships  were  prepared  for  the  service.  It 
could  not  be  for  me  to  suggest  such  a  mea- 
sure, which  of  coarse  most  originate  with 
the  commander  in  chiefj  to  whom  how- 


ever I  thought  it  my  dfity  to  stete  in  ny 
letter  of  the  Sth  of  August  my  readiness 
to  "  act  under  a  previous  concert  for  co- 
operation with  the  army  in  such  a  plan  of 
attack  as  might  accelerate  the  sarreoder  of 
Flushing." 

But  such  a  proposal,  in  point  of  fact, 
was  not  made  to  me ;  from  whence  I  must 
conclude,  that  it  was  not  thought  to  offer 
any  rational  prospect  of  adequate  advan- 
tage.    A  concerted  and  combined  attack, 
it  should  seem,  was  thought  hopeleaa  until 
the  land  batteries  should  be  in  a  condition 
to  act ;  but  that  a  *'  vigorous  attack  by 
the  navy   upon  the  sea  front,  an  attack 
undertaken  at  the  moment  the  troops  pre- 
sented   themselves     before*  the    place/' 
would   have  afforded  reasonable  groands 
of  hope  ;  although   it  is  evident  that  in 
this  case  the  enemy,  after  simply  shutting 
their  gates  against  the  army,  whose  mus- 
quetry  unassisted   by  great  guns    could 
have  done  little  mischief  to  the  garrison, 
would    have    directed    their    whole    fire 
against  us,  and  having  crippled  a  part  of 
our  fleet,  would  have  been  still  able  la 
impose  upon  our  troops  the  labour  and 
delay  of  a  regular  siege. 

I  will  next  advert  to  the  charges  or  in- 
sinuations, in  relation  to  my  conduct,  in 
having  failed  "  in  performance  of  an  assu- 
rance that  the  whole  of  the  armament 
should  be  at  once  transported  np  the 
Scheldt,"  in  having  adopted  a  measure 
which  though  of  great  advantage  as  ap- 
plied to  the  divbion  intended  for' the  si- 
tackof  Walcheren,  was  not  a  little  at  vari- 
ance with  the  leading  purpose  of  the  Ex- 
pedition, namely  the  running  with  the 
right  wing,  and  the  advance  of  the  army 
at  once  up  the  Scheldt.   ^ 

These  observations  are  accompanied 
with  a  denial  that  even  this  change  in  the 
destination  of  part  of  the  fleet  from  the 
West  to  the  East. Scheldt,  <' would  hare 
delayed  the  advance  more  than  three  or 
four  days ;"  a  remark  in  which  I  entirely 
concur  with  lord  Chatham,  though  on 
grounds  very  different  from  those  assumed 
in  tlie  Statement 

Upon  this  part  of  the  case  I  mo^  recor 
shortly  to  the  original  dificussions,  and 
plans,  relating  to  the  Expedition,  arid  the 
circumstances  under  which  we  arrived  at 
Walcheren. 

It  had  been  at  one  time  proposed  before 
we  quitted  London  to  land  the  whole  army 
In  Tnolen  and  South  Beveland,  as  present* 
ing  fewer  difficulties  than  the  navigation 
of  the  Scheldt^  which  under  the  most  £i* 
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Toari^bld  circqllll^ncet  mnit  always  be 
liable  to  various  contingencies.  This,  pro- 
posal was^  I  uodentaod,  a  ^^ood  deal  dts- 
cossedf  and  on  this  point  it  is  only  neees- 
sary  to  refer  to  my  instructions  to  sir  R. 
Keats>  where  he  was  directed  pi>  giTe  every 
assistance  in  transporting  the  troops  to 
Soatb  Beveland  andTholeu. 

Anot^er^  plan  had  been  proposed  of  dis- 
embarking in  the  Sloughy  marching  across 
South  Beveland,  embarking  again  at  Bathz, 
and  landing  at  Sahtvliet. 

This  'plan  appeared  to  be  approved  by 
many  good  judses  of  military,  operations, 
for  one  proof  of  which  I  may  refer  to  the 
Minutes  of  Evidence. 

The  third  plan  which  was  suggested  as 
preferable  to  either  of  the  former,  provid- 
ed we  met  with  no  obstacles  was  to  pro- 
ceed directly  up  the  West  Scheldt^  and 
this  was  ultimately  adopted^  because  by 
keeping  the  troops  in  the  transports  it 
promised  to  preserve  them  in  a  more  effi- 
cient state  until  their  immediate  service 
should  be  called  for.  To  this  arrangement 
the  command  of  the  Wieling  passage  was 
thought  to  be  necessary,  for  which  reason 
a  respectable  force  was  destined  to  oc- 
cupy Cadsand. 

Speaking  of  the  failure  of  the  attack  on 
Cadsand,  lord  Chatham  says,  "  in  the  first 
place  the  beach  was  so  exposed  that  in 
blowing  weather  it  was  found  impossible 
to  land.'*    Secondly,  ''  From  what  cause 
I  know  not,  the  marquis  of  Huntley's  di- 
Tision  could  not  be  taken  up  in  the  nrst  in- 
stance high  enough  to  attack  the  Breskins 
battery,  the  only  one  from  its  situation  of 
much  importance."  Lastly,  "  Commodore 
Owen  appears  to  have  experienced  great 
4li3appointment  in  not  having  the  support 
of  lerd  Gardner's  fleet  and  his  boats.'' 
,   I  trust  that  I  shall  be  able  to  answer  in 
a  very  few  words  the  preceding  insinua- 
tions*    I  confess  that  I  was  aware  of  the 
importance  of  Cadsand  before  we  sailed 
from  England ;  lord  Chaihaqa  from  being 
impressed  with  the  same  idea  was  induced 
to  send  over  an  engineer  (capt.  Paisley) 
to  report  on  the  practicability  of  effecting 
a  landing  on  the  beach.    The  same  en- 
gineer in  his  evidence  and  speaking  of 
the  time  to  which  lord  Chatham  alludes, 
when  he  says,  "  (the  beach  was  so  expos* 
ed,  &c,")   answers,  "  it  appears  to  me 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  landing  unless 
what  might  arise  from  the  enemy  having 
a  greater  force  than  we  could  oppose  to 
thrm  in  the  first  instance ;  of  th^  enemy's 
force  I  am  not  a  judge/'  ' 
vouxvx. 


I  do  not  believe  ihattheBreskent  battery 
had  occurred  to  any  person  until  1  stated  - 
in  the  printed  secret  circular  memoran-* 
dum,  "  that  the  first  thing  the  enemy 
ought  to  do  would  be  to  erec(  a  mortar 
and  furnace  battery  at  Breskens,  &c."  I 
never  heard  a  wish  on  the  subject  of  pass- 
ing the  Breskens  battery,  and  I  do  think 
if  it  had  been  repri^nted  to  me  as  so  ex« 
tremely  strong  l  should  have  urged  the 
propriety  of  landing  below  it,  and  taking 
it  in  reverse  in  preference  to  the  risk 
which  the  troops  in  transports  would  be 
subjected  to  by  passing  it.  The  engineer 
in  minutes  of  evidence,  says  "  the  bat- 
teries appeared  to  me  to  have  very  little 
strength,  the  batteries  appeared  to  me  to 
be  open  batteries." 

I  refer  to  these  Minutes  of  Evidence 
merely  as  proofs  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
Statement.  , 

I  selected  commodore  Owen,  an  of* 
ficer  of  great  intelligence  and  profes« 
sional  talent,  for  the  purpose  of  co-ope« 
rating  with  the  marquis  of  Huntley ;  I 
gave  him  every  latitude  of  discretion ;  the 
quarter  master  general  sent  lord  Huntley 
a  copy  of  the  commodore's  instructions^ 
and  I  apprehend  there  is  no  position  or 
part  of  the  beach  between  Sluys  ami  the 
Ghent  Canal  on  which  he  would  not  have 
attempted  to  effect  a  landing  if  any  pro- 
position or  request  had  been  made  by  lord 
Huntley  to  that  effect. 

I  only  require  on  this  point  that  a  dis« 
passionate  attention  should  be  paid  to  my 
orders ;  that  my  letter  of  the  20th  July  to 
lord  Gardner,  coupled  with  that  of  the 
I6tb,  should  be  read  with  attention ;  and 
that  a  reference  should  be  made  to  the 
evidence  of  commodore  Owen  and  the 
marquis  of  Huntley,  which  I  think  will 
unequivocally  prove,  that  no  applicatloi^ 
was  ever  made  to  me  for  a  proportion  of 
boats  t>eyond  what  was  carried  by  com- 
modore Owen's  squadron. 

Our  original  determination  of  landing 
in  ZouUanid  Bay  was  laid  aside  in  conse- 
quence of  intelligence  received  at  Deal  of 
the  preparation  of  the  enemy  on  that  part 
of  the  coast,  and  a  memoir  was  drawn  up 
on  this  subject  which  was  submitted  to 
lord  Chatham  and  lord  Castlereagh,  and 
approved  of  by  both  ;  and  it  was  coose^ 
quently  determined  to  land  on  Domborgh 
Beach ;  but  on  our  arrival  at  Wdlchcren, 
the  surf  was  found  to  be  so  heavy  on  Doai* 
burgh  Beach,  in  consequence  of  a  strong 
westerly  wind,  that  landing  there  was  im^ 
possible;  it  became  theraore  abaolntely 
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ntctmtty  to  talEie  ^tielter  in  the  Boom|M>t 
and  Veergat,  and  the  cMistanC  ftoceettton 
of  galas  for  many  days  aflter  our  arfiral, 
made  It  impossible,  ihdependenfcly  of  other 
obstacles,  to  recur  to  the  original  inten- 
tion of  entering  the  western  mouth  of  the 
(Scheldt. 

Upon  the  change  in  our  tnea^ures, 
which  was  thus  forced  upon  us  by  the  un- 
tows^rd  ataie  of  the  weather,  I  most  here 
beg  leave  to  offer  a  very  few  remarks. 
It  is  Admitted  by  lord  Chatham  to  have 
been  in  some  respects  advantageous,  by 
placing  the  transports  and  small  craft  in  a 
place  of  security,  and  by  faeilitating  the 
disembarkation  of  the  troops  on  the  Bree* 
Sand. 

His  lordship  further  statev,  that  by  this 
change  of  the  destination  of  the  fleet  the 
occupation  of  Cadsand  became  onneces- 
•ary,  and  that  if  it  could  have  been  ac- 
complished, it  wooM  have  occasitined  a 
very  inconvenient  separation  of  our  force. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  change  of  desti- 
nation necessaHly  tended  to  produce  some 
delay  in  the  naval  operations,  by  forchag 
us  to  proceed  by  a'circuitous  instead  of  a 
direct  navigation ;  but  the  main  qoestion 
is,  how  far  it  necessarily  tended  to  retard 
the  attainment  of  the  ulterior  objects  of 
the  Expedition. 

I  have  already  stated,  that  fcr  the  pur^ 

Sose  of  attaining  those  objects  three  plans 
ad  been  proposed,  the  last  of  which,  as 
I  conceived,  had  been  selected  as  the  most 
advantageous,  only  upon  the  supposition 
of  our  ehcoontcring  no  obstacle  to  the  na- 
vigation of  the  whole  fleet  un  the  West 
Scheldt.  Now  the  Weiling  Cnannel  had 
been  rendered  inaccessible  to  os  by  onr 
fiiilure  at  Cadsand,  and  consequently  our 
expectations  in  this  respect  had  been 
wholly  overthrown,  and  the  ground  of 
preference  on  which  the  third  plan  had 
been  adopted  was  in  course  removed ; 
but  if  is  evident  that  the  practicability  of 
the  first  plan  which  proposed  to  carry  the 
army  through  the  East  Scheldt  to  Tholen, 
or  that  of  the  second,  according  to  which 
,  the  troops  were  to  have  been  landed  on 
South  Beveland  and  to  have  proceeded  to 
]Bath2,  could  not  be  mtiterially  affected  by 
the  enemy's  possession  of  Cadsand,  or  at 
Ikll  by  the  circumstance  of  our  fleet  beuig 
compelled  by  stress  of  weather  to  tsm 
shelter  in  the  Veer  Oat ;  on  the  contrary 
it  will  appear  by  the  military  instructions 
to  sir  J,  Hope  '*  that  the  navigation  of 
the  Kist  Scheldt  being  little  understood, 
mdwiiedier  there  was  lofficielil  depth  of 
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wtter  far  the  transports  Attd  ticMldkr* 
which  mast  neeeasarily  attelKltMt  Mrrice, 
it  is  now  judged  moet  advieenble  tkat  the 
operation  should  take  ^lace.by  the  Veer 
Passage.'' 

Now  the  only,  imaginable  hnpeiliiiieBls 
.  to  the  further  progress  of  our  army  unst 
have  been  apprehended  either  firoilh  a  mi- 
litary force  of  the  enemy  occopying 
Sibttth  Beveland,  or  from  the  FreDdi  fleet 
in  the  WeM  Scheldt,  or  from  the  eoitmf^ 
flotilla ;  but  the  corps  of  sir  J.  Hope  be-' 
came  possessed  of  the  whole  of  Sottth 
Beveland  on  the  2d  August.  tlMfr  Freaeh 
fleet  had  retired  beyond  the  boon  of  lillo 
on  the  1st  August,  frofeA  the  encmjr'a  flo- 
tilla which  was  unable  to  prevent  the 
corps  under  sir  J.  Hope  from  tikhi^  po*- 
sessioh  of  Bbthz,  or  to  regain  poaseaaioii  of 
it  before  the  greater  part  of  die  guns 
which  had  been  pretioutrly  spiked  were 
rendered  serviceable*  and  which  em  the 
first  appearance  of  the  British  flotilla  re- 
tired m  confusion,  and  never  afterwards 
repassed  the  boom  of  Lillo,  nO  opposition 
to  the  moTemenU  of  the  army  coold  at 
any  thne  have  been  itasonably  appre- 
hended. 

With  respect  to  the  immediate  difficul- 
ties which  may  have  operated  as  an  ob- 
jection to  the  disembarkation  of  the  tn>opa 
on  South  Beveland,  and  to  their  8isl>se« 
quent  march  across  that  island,  I  need 
only  refer  to  the  opinions  of  the  natvaf 
oflBcers  who  were  employed  in  the  Stoegh^ 
by  which  I  think  it  will  appear  that 
20,000  men  and  4,O0O  horses  might  Kate 
b^en  landed  from  the  Slough  in  4ii  hours, 
that  cavalry  and  ordnance  horsea  might 
easily  perform  this  march  from  Ite  S3o>Qgii 
to  Bathz  in  36  hours,  the  iKstance  being 
from  50  to  35  kniles.  With  regard  to  ar* 
tillery,  it  was  stated  by  sir  J.  Hope,  in 
answer  to  a  question  as  to  the  tramrber  of 
guns  found  in  Bathz  and  Waeiden  which 
might  have  been  used  fbr  the  ulterior  ob- 
jects, that  there  were  12  24-pottnderk  in 
the  battery  at  Waerden,  and  14  or  15  at 
Bithz,  all  of  which,  as  the  gener^  be- 
lieved, were  on  travelling  carriages.  I 
micht  add  that  the  quantity  of  erdnence 
ana  ordnance  stores  taken  on  the  ddand, 
as  appears  by  the  return  in  Journal  Army 
Proceedings,  was  such  as  I  sfaooid  sun* 
pose  to  be  sufficihnt  fbr  all  the  potaibie 
wants  of  the  army. 

When,  therefore,  lord  Chathank  con- 
tends in  his  Statement  that  the  second 
poJnt,  namely,  **  why  the  army  wte  not 
brought  op  sooner  to  the-  desUnatfoli  fron^ 
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whttiiGt  it|^  nlteruir  pperaiiont  wtm  to 
conuneoce  it  purely  n  iiATal  consideim* 
thmp**  hii  potitioD  is  c^tlunly  Irtia  ia 
mfwd$,  but  ««  certainly  incorrect  in  its 
implied  meaning.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
army  might  have  marched  to  Baths  in 
tbe  ooune  of  a  few  days,  but  it  is  also  ob- 
▼sous  that  it  could  not  be  conveyed  on 
board  a  fleet  of  400  transports^  oesides 
frigates,  sloops  and  flotilla*  through  a  very 
intricaitc  channelj  without  some  delay. 
The  difficulty  of  conducting  such  »  fleet 
mi  all*  through  the  maaes  of  such  a  navi* 
gation  can  only  be  appreciated  by  pro* 
teaaional  men;  it  was  very  greatly  in- 
creased by  an  adverse  wind,  blowing  for 
some  time  with  such  violence  as  to  rmder 
the  expedient  of  warping  (the  only  means 
of  proceeding)  totally  impracticable ; 
such  obstacles  to  our  progress  were  only 
to  be  overcome  by  great  exertions  and 
perseverance^  by  a  considerable  but  not 
as  I  trust  an  unnecessary  expenditure  of 
labour  and  time. 

I  can  only  say,  that  I  made  every  ar- 
rangement by  appointing  the  meet  active 
officers  to  every  separate  part  of  each 
service,  and  that  I  had  every  reason  to  be 
satis^ed  with  their  aeal,  activity  and  ex- 
ertion* 

Having  anticipated  many  of  these  dif- 
ficulties,  I  attempted  in  a  conversation 
withdord  Chatham  on  the  lstefAugust> 
to  impress  them  on  his  lordship's  mind, 
and  1  inferred  from  his  answers,  that  he 
intended  to  modify  his  future  plans  in 
consequence,  and  to  proceed  by  South 
Beveland  instead  of  the  West  .Scheldt. 
Under  this  persuasion  I  directed  admiral 
Otway  to  take  the  command  of  the  fleet 
employed  before  Walcheren,  that  I  might 
be  at  liberty  to  employ  my  whole  atten- 
tion in  forwioding  the  dilTerent  prepara- 
tions necessary  to  facilitate  the  progress  of 
the  army  to  the  destination  from  whence 
its  ulterior  operations  were  to  commence. 

I  immediately  directed  sir  Home  Pop- 
ham  to  proceed  through  tbe  Slough  with 
several  sloops  of  war,  all  the  bombs,  gun 
bri^  and  gun  boats,  and  use  every  ex- 
ertion  in  getting  the  flotilla  into  the  West 
Scheldt,  that  it  might  in  the  first  instance 
cooperate  with  commodore  Owen  in 
completing  the  naval  blockade  of  Flushing, 
and  to  be  ready  to  proceed  to  Baihz  at  tbe 
shortest  notice  whenever  its  service 
should  be  required  there,  for  the  purpose 
of  prosecuting  the  ulterior  oli^ects  of  the 
Expedition. 

ialso  sQstrncted  him  to  hwteis  as  maeli 


asfossiUe  the  proffrtssef  the tcpaports 
thix>ug|i  the  plough. 

The  sub8e<|uent  news  of  the  rapid  oc* 
cupation  of  sooth  Bevelaod  and,  of  the 
fort  of  BaUa,  with  a  ouantity  of  artillery 
apd  ammunition  in  tne  other,  forts  (v. 
Journal  Army  Proceedings,  sir  John  hope) 
adapted  to  our  future  operations:  and 
also  of  the  facility  which  might  be  arorded 
to  our  arrangements  for  crossing  to  Ssnt- 
fliet,  by  a  ford  reported  capable  of  being 
passed  by  some  part  of  the  anny»  further 
strengthened  my  opinion  that  the  landing 
in  South  Beveland  with  all  tbe  cavalry 
and  infantry  would  he  the  only  means  of 
rapidly  approaching  towards  the  ultimate 
objects  of  the  Expedition. 

Accordingly,  in  my  interview  with  lord 
Chatham  on  the  6tb,  I  st^ed  fully  tb^ 
difficulties  I  had  to  encounter  from  the  uo« 
toward  state  of  the  weather,  and  from  the 
intricacv  of  the  channel  in  passihg  the 
vessels  torough  the  Slough,  as  also  from  the 
difficulties  madf  by  tbe  pilou,  who  re* 
fused  to  take  charge  of  these  vessels,  or 
even  to  carry  the  line  of  battle  ships  into 
the  West  Scheldt. 

The  strong  impression  I  felt  upon  this 
subject  induced  me  to  deviate  urom  tho 
line  of  conduct  I  have  always  adopted  ia 
relation  to  military  matters^  of  not  inter- 
posing any  opinion;  and  I  ventured  to 
propose  to  his  lordship  to  commence  the 
disembarkation  by  landing  the  cavalry 
immediately  on  South  Sevelaod  and 
marching  tbem  to  Baths,  which  might  be 
followed  by  all  the  infantry  not  occupied 
inthesieoeof  Flusl^ing;  stating  that  mudi 
delay  and  difficulty  would  arise  in  getting 
our  numerous  vessels  and  transports  tasongb 
the  Slough ;  that  in  addition  to  tbe  frigates 
which  were  already  under  osiers  to  pro* 
ceed  into  the  West  Scheldt,  1  should  be 
able  ia  a  day  or  two  to  get  a  sufficient  por- 
tion of  sloops  and  extra  flotilla,  consistiiue 
of  the  transports  I  ordered  to  be  armed 
and  the  launches  of  the  fleet  to  be  fitted 
wiib  carronades,  to  eacreaie  the  flotilla 
through  the  Slough  to  send  up  to  co-operate 
witb  ue  army  at  Batha,  and  such  a  limited 
number  of  transports  as  might  contain  ar* 
ticies  essential  to  the  first  advance  of  the 
army.  1  also  informed  his  lordship  that 
e?ery  possible  exertion  was  making  to 
accomplish  the  passage  throagh  the  Slough, 
on  the  miture  of  .which  exertions,  being 
wholly  technical,  such  as  buoying  and 
anchoring  small  transports  on  the  side  of 
the  shoals,  and  making  arransements  lor 
warping,  (the  wind  being  suil  advert) 
cannot  be  aecessaiy  for  mc  to  dwell. 
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That  lord  ChathaAi  fdlly  understood  tha 
nature  and  extent  of  the  obstacles  to 
our  getting  into  the  West  Scheldt  which  I 
described,  is  obvious  from  his  letter  of 
the  7th  of  August^^vritten  after  the  inter- 
view in'  which  I  had  explained  them 
and  ventured  to  propose  the  remedy  of 
landing  the  cavalry,  &c.  in  South  mve- 
land. 

To  this  letter  I  beg  to  call  the  most  par- 
ticular attention,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to 
reconcile  the  statement  in  that  letter  with 
the  insinuations  which  it  is  my  painful 
duty  to  answer.  It  is  no  lesj  difficult  to 
reconcile  the  admission,  that  *'  the  active 
enterprize  of  the  enemy  and  the  rein- 
forcement thrown  into  Flushing  rendered 
it  necessary  to  land  general  Grosvenor's 
division"  with  the  assertion  in  the  state- 
ment, that  "  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
this  was  only  done  because  his  lordship 
saw  ho  movement  making  to  puih  forward 
a  sVngle  vessel  up  the  We^t  Scheldt.'* 

Upon  the  justice  of  the  last  observation, 
after  the  conversation  which  had  passed 
between  us  on  the  6th,  I  dare  not  trust 
myself  with  making  any  comments. 

I  then  thought  and  I  still  think  that  if 
the  plan  which  I  had  presumed  to  sug- 
gest bad  been  adopted,  had  the  cavalry 
been  knded  on  South  Beveland  and  a 
limited  number  of  transports  been  select- 
ed, that  a  delay  of  only  a  tew  days  would 
have  resulted  from  the  adverse  accident 
which  had  una  voided  ly  given  a  different 
course  to  the  direction  of  our  operations. 

Lord  Chatham  seemed  to  think  it  neces 
sary  that  all  the  men  of  war  and  transports 
ahould  assemble  in  the  Upper  Scheldt  at 
Bathz. 

My  opinion  on  thi^  subject  I  have  al- 
ready stated.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  French  fleet  had  retreated  above  Lillo, 
and  were  dismantled,  so  that  the  presence 
of  our  line  of  battle  ships  in  the  West 
Scheldt  couKl  not  be  necessary  until  the 
army  should  have  been  assembled  atBathz, 
and  t'.ven  then,  unless  it  should  have  been 
deemed  inexpedient  for  the  army  to  have 
advanced  upon  Antwerp,  until  we  should 
have  broken  the  boom  of  Lillo ;  i  still  think 
that  not  more  than.four  ships  could  have 
been  required  for  that  purpose  ;  In  the 
mean  time  our  flotilla  would  have  been 
amply  sufficient  lo  have  protected  the 
passage  of  the  army  fiom  Bathz  to  Sandv- 
liet,  as  1  should  nut  have  agreed  to  any 

Eroposition  for  crossing  the  army  unless  I 
ad  been  quite  certain  that  I  had  the  most 
ample  means  of  giving  it  the  fullest  pro- 
tection.    Being,    however,    particularly 
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anxious  to  pursue  the  line  of  coodnct 
most  congenial  to  his  loirdship's  wishes, 
and  consequently  best  adapted  to  promote 
a  cordial  co-opera^on,  1  prombed  every 
exertion  in  carrying  his  intentions  into 
execution. 

Accordingly,  on  my  return  from  lord 
Chatham,  I  continued  my  arrangements 
for  accelerating  the  various  complicated 
objects  which  were  to  be  attended  to. 

The  first  part  of  the  flotilla  which  got 
through  the  Slough  were  applied  to  the 
cutting  off  the  communication  between 
Cadsand  and  Flushing,  because  his  lord- 
ship had  regretted  (though  without  orging^ 
it  as  a  subject  of  complaint)  that  sappHes 
had  been  so  often  thrown  into  Flushirf^. 
In  fact,  until  afler  the  7th  of  August,  the 
weather  continued  so  bad  with  the  wind  at 
S.  W.  and  S.  S.  W.  that  we  were  unable 
to  interrupt  the  communication  of  the  ene- 
my, as  the  only  vessels  by  which  we  could 
edeot  it  were  constantly  driven  in  by  the 
gales  and 'Could  not  keep  the  sea.  The 
win^l  which  was  most  adverse  to  us  was 
most  favourable  to  the  enemy,  who  could 
from  Cadsand  run  before  it  inta  Flushing 
without  the  possibility  of  interruption. 

On  the  7th  we  were  able,  by  the  wea- 
ther moderating,  to  establish  the  sea  block- 
ade of  Flushing,  and  on  the  dth  a  consi- 
derable body  of  the  flotilla,  under  the  com- 
mand of  sir  Home  Podham,  were  carried 
through  the  swatch-way  of  theCaloot-sand 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Blough  Passage  and 
proceeded  to  Bathz,  where  they  arrived  on 
the  llth.  At  the  same  time  a  squstdron  of 
frigates  passed  Flushing  to  join  tnis  flotilla 
and  proceeded  on  the  following  day  up  the 
Scheldt. 

With  respect  to  the  line  of  battle  ships, 
great-  difficulty  had  occurred  from  the 
objections  of  the  pilots,  but  I  regretted 
this  Jess  because  i  had  considered  these 
ships,  if  in  consequence  of  my  offer  they 
should  be  called  for  by  lord  Chatham,  as 
applicable  to  the  co-operation  in  the  at- 
tack of  the  town.  And  having  placed  the 
difi&rent  divisions  of  the  fleet  employed  in 
the  various  services  in  the  East  Scheldt,  .it 
Bathz,  in  the  Slough,  and  in  the, West 
Scheldt,  under  the  command  of  officers  of 
respectability,  with  directions  to  press 
the  passage  of  the  traui^ports  through  the 
Slough,  I  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  WaU 
cheren  for  the  purpose  of  communicating 
with  lord  Chatham,  as  I  conceived  it  my 
duty  to  do,  until  be  should  think  it 
ri^ht  to  proceed  to  South  Beveland.  The 
ships  of  the  line,  therefore,  whose  imme- 
diate presence  at  Baths  did  not  fo^the  rca* 
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sons  which  I  hare  yaai  mentioned  appear 
to  me  al  all  necessary,  did  not  pass  Flush* 
ing  antil  the  attack  on  the  lith.  The 
Courageax,  which  ship  was  intended  to  go 
up  the  river  when  the  frigates  did,  pro* 
ceeded  early  in  the  morning  of  the  15  th. 
I  detained  tne  other,  as  the  anchorage  at 
Bathz  was  rery  confined,  and  at  that  time 
extremely  croaded,  bnt  they  were  only 
a  few  miles  lower  down,  and  within  reach 
of  goinff  up  in  one  tide  wheneTer  it  should 
be  required  of  them  to  proceed  up  the 
river. 

The  transports  proceeded  up  the  river 
in  different  divisions  as  fast  as  the  difficul- 
ties  I  have  stated  could  be  overcome,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  arrangements  made 
and  the  exertions  of  the  officers  employed,, 
with'  fewer  accidents  than  I  believe  have 
ever  occurred  to  so  large  a  fleet  in  such  a 
navigation. 

I  trust  riiave  now  succeeded  in  proving 
the  point  with  which  i  set  out,  namely, 
that  if  the  anny  was  not  sooner  assembled 
at  Bathz,  the  delay  was  in  no  shape  impu* 
table  to  my  misconduct;  the  particular 
line  of  operations  which  had  been  sug- 
gested to  the  commander  in  chief  of  the 
forces  and  to  myself,  as  most  likely  to  in- 
sure the  attainment  of  the  ultimate  objects 
of  the  expedition,  was  departed  from,  is 
notorious ;  but  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew 
that  the  failure  of  the  attack  on  Cadsand 
was  not  owing  to  any  defect  in  the  orders 
and  instructions  issued  by  me,  and  it  was 
evidently  impossible,  that  while  Cadsand 
and  Flushing  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  I  could  carry  such  a  naval  arma- 
ment as  was  assembled  under  my  orders 
to  the  point  of  general  rendezvous.  No 
precautions  of  mme  could  secure  the  fleet 
and  army  against  the  fury  of  the  elements, 
or  enable  us  ki  spite  of  the  adverse  gales 
to  reach  by  the  shortest  course  our  proper 
destination. 

In  conveying  the  fleet  to  a  secure  place 
of  refuge,  and  one  where  the  disembark- 
ation of  the  troops  took  place  with  little 
loss  of  tine  and  without  any  loss  of  lives, 
I  trust  1  shall  not  be  accused  either  of  a 
dereliction  of  my  duty  or  of  any  inatten- 
tion to  the  interests  of  the  arn^y. 

From  this  period  1  considered  myself 
bound  implicitly  to  accede  to  the  wishes 
ef  the  Commander  in  Chief.  With  him 
alone  was  there  an  option  between  a  march 
of  36  hours  and  a  voyage  of  an  indefinite 
length.  I  trust  that  it  was  owing  to  no 
defect  of  seal  on  my  part,  and  I  am  sure  it 
was  owing  to  no  w^nt  of  exertion  on  the 
part  of  the  many  excellent  naval  officers 


whom  I  had  the  honour  to  command,  that 
the  progress  of  ^  fleet  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  warp,  or  in  less  technical  language 
to  haul  by  human  labour,  through  the 
winding;!  of  a  most  intricate  channel,  and 
oflen  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind,  ap- 
peared so  tardy  that  lord  Chatham  *'  saw 
no  movement  making  to  push  forward  a 
single  vessel  to  the  West  Scheldt.''  The 
exertions  of  the  naval  officers  and  men 
wefenot  rendered  less  irksome  hy  the  per* 
suasion  that  the  labour,  which  though  in- 
cessant often  proved  unavailing,  might 
have  been  spared  to  them  at  the^expence 
of  a  short  march  across  the  island  of  South 
Beveland.  >  To  impute  to  me  or  to  the 
navy^  under  the  name  of  delay,  the  loss  of 
time  which  was  passed  by- me  in  constant 
solicitude. and  by  the  men  in  unremitting 
toil,  is  not  what  I  should  have  expected, 
from  lord  Chatham. 

It  would  have  been  more  agreeable  to 
myself  to  have  oflired  to  their  lordships 
a  simple  journal  of  the  daily  transactions  of 
the  fleet,  as  that  course  would  have  affi>rded 
me  the  opportunity  of  paying  a  just  tribute 
of  gratitude  to  the  numerous  able  and 
zealous  officers,  by  whom  I  was  aided  in 
the  difierent  branches  of  the  service,  under 
my  directions,  and  who  may  possibly  con- 
sider themselves  as  unjustly  subject,  to- 
gether with  myself,  to  some  imputation, 
from  the  marked  and  perhaps  mvidious 
accuracy  with  which  the  particular  days 
of  arrival  of  difierent  divisions  are  specified 
in  lord  Chatham's  Statement. 

Bat  I  am  convinced  that  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  his  lordship,  in  collecting 
such  a  multitude  of  dates,  to  attribute  any 
blame  to  those  officers.  He  has  closed  hui 
report  by  pointing  me  out  as  the  only  ob- 
ject of  bis  animadversion. 

He  leaves  me  "  to  account  for  the  dif- 
ficulties which  prevented  the  investment  of 
Flushing,  as  well  as  to  shew  the  obsta- 
cles which  presented  themselves  to  the 
early  progress  of  the  armament  up  the 
West  Schddt." 

He  was  not  aware,  it  seems, -that  the 
first  point  was  tendered  impossible  by 
the  state  of  the  winds :  he  was  not  even 
aware  that  the  circumstances  of  his  being 
blown  into  the  East  Scheldt  bad  impeded 
his  early  progress  up  the  West  Scheldt. 

Concerning  lord  Chatham's  opinions  I 
have  now  ceased  to  be  solicitous,  bat  I  am 
and  ever  shall  be  sincerely  anxious  that 
their  lordships  should  not  see  canse  te 
regret  the  confidence  with  which  they 
have  been  pleased  to  honour  me  upon 
this  occasion.    R,  J.  Stbachak ,  Rr»  Aom. 
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